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DENVER 

The  Live  Stock  Market 

Denver  has  been  all  fall  the  best  market  for  Western  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  the  amount  of  stock  actually  sold  at  the 
Denver  yards  has  formed  the  biggest  percentage  of  its  re- 
ceipts in  the  history  of  the  market.  Practically  all  cattle  and 
sheep  offered  for  sale  at  Denver  this  fall  have  sold 
for  prices  which  netted  the  owner  greater  return  than  he 
would  have  received  at  Eastern  markets  on  the  same  day. 
Feeder  demand  has  been  especially  brisk,  and  there  is  now 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep  ample  to  take  care  of  all 
offerings  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  ad- 
vantages that  Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live 
stock. 
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Saves  Tear  on  the  Horse 
And  Wear  on  the  Hub 

The  Mica  fills  the  pores  of  the  spindle 
and  preserves  a  fine,  smooth  film 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Denver         Pueblo         Albuquerque  Cheyenne 
Butte  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

..Twenty-five  cows  and  one  bull,  all 
purebred  registered  Holsteins,  were 
recently  unloaded  at  Williams,  Minn. 
They  were  purchased  by  the  Security 
State  Bank  of  that  place,  and  sold  to 
farmers  on  easy  terms.  These  far- 
sighted  financiers  selected  purebred 
registered  Holstein  cattle  because 
they  were  sure  that  it  was  for  the 
best  financial  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. They  acted  on  their  knowl- 
edge of  Holsteins  as  producers  as 
compared  with  other  breeds.  If  pure- 
breds  were  good  for  them,  why  not 
for  you? 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive 

Booklets 

The  Holsteln-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y, 
Box  186,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Coyote  Trapping 


Hides  Tanned  for  $3  Apiece 

We  have  been  tanning  at  St. 
Paul  for  22  years  and  have  a 
large  modern  plant  with  a  big 
force  of  skilled  workmen.  We 
I  are  making  SPECIAL  PBICES: 
I  Horse  and   Cow   Hides,  large, 
tanned  soft  and  QQ 

Smaller  Hides,  under  35    CO  nfl 
lbs.,  (called  kips)  $£.UU 

^Fu^Robes^Coats'  aSndmGlkoeveUsP  \  *  predatory  animal  and  at  the  same  tirr 
Look   us  up  through   the  Publisher  of 
this  paper  or  your  BANK.    Ask  for  BIG 
SPECIAL  PBICB  LIST,  instruction.,  and 
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By  E.  H.  KREPS. 

TO  THE  sheepmen  of  the  West 
nothing  need  be  said  regarding  the 
destruction  wrought  by  coyotes, 
for  to  them  it  has  been  painfully 
illustrated,  all  having  suffered  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  from  the  depreda 
tions  of  these  animals.  Not  only  sheep 
raisers  but  all  residents  of  the  coyote- 
infested  district  are  interested  in  rid- 
ding the  land  of  the  pests.  While  total 
extermination  will  never  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  possible  to  thin  down  the 
numbers  of  these  marauders  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  become  less  of  a 
menace  to  stock  raising, 

Trapping  is  by  far  the  most  practical 
way   of   capturing  coyotes.  Poisonin 
works  well  in  new  districts,  but  such 
places  are  few,  and  in  the  country  where 
coyotes  have  become  obnoxious  the  ani 
mals  are  wise  to  the  ways  of  the  poi- 
soner.  Moreover,  poisoning  is  a  very  de 
structive  method,  for  many  of  the  ani 
mals  so  killed  are  lost  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  recover  bounty  or  to  de- 
rive any  profit  from  the  fur.    If  the 
hunter  is  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  in  other  words,  rid  the  country  of 
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Free  Information  on  How  to  do  Tanning 

From  the  worth- 
less-looking green 
hides  to  the  fin- 
est, soft  tanned 
fun  e  d  leather, 
moth  -  proof,  a  t 
factory  prices, 
made  up  Into 
beautiful  furs, 
coats,  robos,  mit- 
tens and  caps. 
Send  in  your 
catch.     Taxiuermlst  work. 

W.  W.  WEAVER,  Custom  Tanner, 
Reading,  Mich. 


Same  Old 

PLc.  31 
Yaara  Avo 


O.I.C.     Swine    and  Fancy 
Poultry  of  excellent  breed- 
ing and  quality.   Herd  Boar, 
Chief,   registered  40»f 
All 


mos.  old,  weighing  600  pound 
registered.    Write  your  wants. 

OTTO  GEISE,  Caldwell 


enrich   himself   to   the   extent   of  the 
bounty  and   fur   value  of  the  animal 
killed,  he  must  adopt  a  less  wasteful 
method.    Hunting  with  dogs  is  a  sport 
very  exciting,  and  results  in  reasonably 
good  catches,  but  it  is  not  to  be  com 
pared  with  trapping  when  profit  is  con 
sidered.    In  other  words  it  yields  indif 
ferent  returns  for  the  expense,  time  and 
trouble  involved.    Of  course  coyotes  will 
be  sighted  almost  daily  while  running 
the  trap  line  and  no  opportunity  should 
be  lost  to  secure  one  of  these  animals 
by  any  means  possible.    A  light  repeat 
ing  rifle,  the  bullet  of  which  travels  at 
a  high  speed,  should  always  be  carried 
To  my  mind  the  .22  Hi-power  Savage  is 
an  ideal  rifle  for  use  on  horseback  on 
the  plains. 

The  smallest  trap  that  should  be  used 
for  coyote  trapping  is  the  No.  2.  This 
is  a  double  spring  trap  and  in  Victor 
or  Newhouse  make  has  a  spread  of  jaws 
ff  4%  inches.  The  No.  3  and  No.  4,  both 
if  the  double  spring  type,  are  larger 
mil  therefore  are  preferable,  although 
the  No.  4  Newhouse  is  unnecessarily 
strong  for  coyotes.   To  the  end  of  each 


trap  chain  there  should  be  attached  an 
iron  stake  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  length,  depending  on  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  soil.  This  must  be 
done  by  the  blacksmith.  Traps  as  pur- 
chased are  more  or  less  greasy  from  the 
machinery  used  in  manufacture,  and  this 
oil  must  be  removed  so  that  the  traps 
have  no  foreign  odor.  This  may  be 
done  by  boiling  the  traps  in  water  and 
wood  ashes,  or  a  lye  solution,  after 
which  they  should  be  rinsed  in  clear, 
hot  water  and  allowed  to  dry.  They 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  clean  as 
possible  and  clear  any  substance  which 
will  impart  to  them  a  foreign  odor. 
Traps  may  be  carried  on  a  pack  horse 
but  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
scented  thereby.  If  the  country  is  suf- 
ficiently smooth  in  surface  to  admit  of 
driving  it  is  far  better  to  carry  the 
traps,  bait  and  other  necessaries  on  a 
ight  wagon.  Something  will  be  required 
to  drive  the  stakes  and  an  axe  is  most 
convenient  as  it  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  cutting  tool  and  hammer.  A 
small  digging  instrument  is  also  needed 
and  a  quantity  of  clean  wool  and  sheets 
of  clean  paper  should  be  carried,  as 
these  materials  are  needed  when  cover- 
ng  traps.  A  sheet  of  canvas  a  yard 
square  should  be  used  to  stand  on  while 
setting  the  traps,  and  to  use  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  dirt  dug  up. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  trapper  to  wear 
rubber  shoes  as  they  are  less  likely  to 
leave  footmarks  and  rubber  being  a  non- 
conductor of  the  human  odor,  less  of 
this  alarming  scent  will  be  left  about 
the  setting.  Many  trappers  wear  gloves 
while  handling  and  setting  traps  to  avoid 
leaving  human  scent,  but  they  give  only 
a  partial  protection  and  as  they  make 
trap  setting  difficult  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  leave  the  hands  bare,  but  they  should 
be  kept  clean.  After  the  traps  have  been 
set  a  few  days  the  human  odor  will  pass 
away  and  ordinarily  the  trapper  does 
not  expect  to  make  a  large  catch  the 
first  night  the  traps  are  set. 

Like  the  fox,  the  coyote  will  eat  al- 
most any  kind  of  flesh,  and  he  is  not 
particular  regarding  its  condition.  For 
this  reason  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  se- 
cure suitable  bait.  Horseflesh  and  mut- 
ton are,  perhaps,  the  most  acceptable  to 
the  coyote.  Jack  rabbits,  used  fresh, 
are  also  good. 

Scent  decoys  are  much  used  by  coyote 
trappers.  These  are  evil  smelling  com- 
binations of  drugs  and  animal  products 
which  attract  the  coyotes  and  lure  them 
into  the  traps  by  sense  of  smell.  A 
very  good  scent  lure  is  made  by  chopping 
fine  a  half-pound  each  horseflesh  and 
prairie  dog  flesh,  to  which  is  added  an 
ounce  of  assafoetida  and  a  pint  of  prairie 
dog  oil.  If  procurable  a  dried  beaver 
castor  should  be  chipped  or  grated  fine 
and  added,  but  it  is  an  attractive  scent 
without  this  addition.  This  should  be 
prepared  in  summer  and  allowed  to  de- 
compose in  a  jar  where  the  flies  cannot 
reach  it.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  bait  to 
handle  but  is  attractive  to  coyotes, 
therefore  its  unpleasantness  is  greatly 
reduced  in  the  estimation  of  the  trapper. 

Whether  scent  meat  bait,  or  both  are 
used,  the  manner  of  setting  traps  is  the 
same.  If  a  trail  which  coyotes  travel 
can  be  found  the  trapper  proceeds  until 
he  finds  two  clusters  of  cactus  or  cactus 
and  brush,  weeds  or  stones,  anything  of 
this  nature  properly  located  a  yard  or 
two  from  the  trail  and  not  more  than 
one  foot  apart.  Between  these  two 
guiding  objects  he  sets  the  trap,  and 
his  bait  he  places  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  beyond.  The  'dea  on  which 
he  works  is  that  the  coyotes,  traveling 
the  trail,  will  be  attracted  by  the  lure 
and  will  approach  it  by  walking  between 
the  cactus  clumps. 

Setting  the  trap  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  sheet  of  canvas  is 
spread  on  the  ground  and  on  this  the 
trapper  stands  while  doing  the  work. 
He  then  sets  the  trap  and  swings  both 
springs  towards  the  jaw  which  is  held 
by  the  trigger  of  the  trap  so  that  they 
stand  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five 
degrees  from  the  line  of  the  bed  piece. 
This  makes  the  trap  rest  more  firmly 
and  allows  the  free  jaw  to  drop  down  to 
a  level  with  the  pan  or  trigger  plate. 
The  trap  is  then  placed  in  position  and 
a  mark  drawn  around  it.  This  spot  is 
then  dug  down  to  a  depth  of  about  two 
inches,  the  loose  dirt  being  placed  on 
the  canvas.  In  the  center  of  this  bed 
the  iron  stake  is  then  driven  until  the 
top  is  flush  with  the  surface,  and  the 
trap  is  placed  in  the  excavation  on  top 
of  the  stake.    The  highest  point  of  the 


trap  should  be  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
soil.  Lifting  the  loose  jaw  of  the  trap 
and  working  from  beneath  the  trapper 
places  a  loose  bunch  of  wool  under  the 
trap  pan.  Then  he  fills  around  the 
springs  and  outside  of  the  jaws  with 
fine  dirt  until  the  springs  are  covered 
and  the  only  parts  of  the  trap  visible 
are  the  pan  and  jaws.  Over  these  he 
places  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  and  com- 
mencing at  the  edges  he  covers  this 
paper  with  a  layer  of  fine  dirt  to  the 
depth  of  a  quarter  inch  or  a  little  more. 
If  this  has  been  properly  done  the  trap 
and  paper  are  completely  hidden  and  the 
soil  has  an  undisturbed  appearance. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  for  the  coyote 
is  a  suspicious  and  cautious  animal.  The 
bait  or  scent  having  been  placed  in 
position  the  trapper  then  gathers  up  the 
canvas  with  its  surplus  dirt  and  drives 
on  to  the  next  suitable  location. 

When  looking  at  the  traps  to  see  what 
catches  have  been  made  the  trapper  can 
travel  on  horseback.  Thus  he  can  ap- 
proach quite  near  the  trap  without 
arousing  the  suspicions  of  any  coyotes 
that  may  be  investigating.  But  he 
should  never  dismount  near  the  sets  un- 
less absolutely  necessary.  He  should  see 
the  sets  daily,  if  possible,  otherwise 
every  second  day. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  trap- 
ping coyotes,  but  by  the  time  the  trap- 
per has  fully  mastered  the  method  here 
given  he  will  be  capable  of  working  out 
for  himself  other  schemes  for  setting 
traps,  by  which  he  can  outwit  these 
cunning  rascals.  In  all  cases  he  will 
have  to  use  great  caution  in  order  to 
attain  any  high  degree  of  success. 


Market  Report 


Live  stock  markets  were  active  during 
the  past  two  weeks  despite  the  fact  of 
its  being  just  before  the  holidays  when 
poultry  has  the  call,  and  meats  of  all 
other  kinds  are  more  or  less  neglected. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period 
heavy  receipts  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
on  all  of  the  Eastern  markets,  caused  by 
the  lifting  of  foot  and  mouth  quaran- 
tines in  many  sections  and  allowing 
stock  that  had  been  held  back  for  sev- 
eral weeks  to  go  to  market  c,aused  sharp 
declines  .  However  ,when  the  market 
went  off  the  supply  was  as  quickly  shut 
off  by  shippers  and  the  result  was  a 
prompt  reaction  and  most  of  the  loss 
was  regained.  There  is  a  good  healthy 
demand  for  stock  of  all  kinds  and  prices 
in  the  main  are  very  satisfactory  to  the 
grower. 

Stock  from  the  beet  top  fields  and 
from  the  feed  lots  of  northern  Colorado 
and  also  from  the  pea  fields  of  the  San 
Luis  valley  in  Colorado  is  beginning  to 
find  its  way  to  market  and  is  meeting 
with  a  good  reception  at  very  satisfac- 
tory prices.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  conditions  in  the  West  were  so 
favorable  to  the  stock  feeder.  Weather 
has  been  ideal  all  fall,  feed  abundant, 
and  stock  in  the  Colorado  feed  lots  is  in 
better  condition  at  the  present  time  than 
last  year  late  in  February.  Feeders 
throughout  the  West  seem  to  be  in  line 
for  a  very  successful  feeding  season  as 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  demand 
for  the  finished  beef,  pork  and  mutton 
is  going  to  be  strong  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  and  prices  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

Good  beef  steers  are  selling  at  $6.75 
to  $7.45  at  the  present  time  on  the  Den- 
ver market  and  choice  pulp  fed  steers 
sold  Christmas  trade  at  $7.80  and  $8.00. 
Cows  sold  at  $5.75  to  $6.30  for  the  good 
grades  with  choice  pulp  fed  cows  up  to 
$6.85.  Bulls  are  bringing  $5.00  to  $5.75. 
Veal  calves  at  $7.00  to  $8.50.  Feeder  and 
stocker  demand  is  strong  and  the  trade 
active.  Good  to  choice  feeding  steers 
are  bringing  $6.75  to  $7.45  and  fair  to 
good  grades  are  selling  at  $6.00  to  $6.75. 

Hogs  moving  readily  and  Denver  prices 
for  the  past  fortnight  were  better  than 
those  at  any  other  market  in  the  coun- 
try. Good  light  weight,  well  finished 
hogs  have  the  best  call  and  are  selling 
here  around  $7.15  to  $7.25  with  heavier 
hogs  down  to  $6.90. 

Sheep  trade  is  brisk  under  strong  de- 
mand and  prices  are  higher  than  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  Good  fat  ewes  are  bring- 
ing $4.oJ  to  $5.00,  good  fat  lambs  are 
selling  from  $7.75  to  $8.25  and  good  feed- 
ing lambs  sold  here  up  to  $7.70,  freight 
paid,  which  is  the  top  price  paid  on  this 
market  during  the  season. 
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Farming  on  the  Plains  Without  Irrigation 


By    F.    P.  JOHNSON 


Twenty  Stacks  of  Grain  Raised  in  1913  by  W.  S.  Pershing,  Limon,  Colorado.    Yield  25  Bushels  per  Acre. 


(Continued  from  Dec.  15  issue.) 

"9.  To  secure  the  rapid  settlement 
and  development  of  this  section,  good 
roads  are  necessary.  Conditions  are 
such  that  roads  can  be  constructed 
cheaply  and  quickly.  From  Colorado 
Springs  a  daily  auto  truck  service  has 
been  established.  The  trucks  take  out 
groceries  and  dry  goods  to  the  farmers 
and  bring  back  cream,  eggs  and  poultry. 
This  plan  is  centering  a  large  local  farm 
trade  in  Colorado  Springs. 

"10.  While  soil  conditions  vary  and 
some  localities  have  better  soil  than  oth- 
ers, there  are  comparatively  few  locali- 
ties where  successful  farming  cannot  be 
had,  it  only  being  necessary  to  adapt  the 
crops  to  the  soil.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  domestic  water  of  good  quality  at 
any  point,  wells  and  windmills  being 
used. 

"11.  The  committee  kept  a  log  of  the 
trip  which  is  submitted  herewith,  the 
information  contained  there  in  being  se- 
cured in  most  instances  at  first  hand 
and  much  of  it  verified.  The  conclusions 
herein  are  based  upon  this  information 
and  ocular  proof  of  the  farming  results. 
Any  of  the  statements  can  be  verified 
by  writing  to  the  men  named,  as 
authority. 

"The  log  of  the  trip  is  quite  long  and 
full  of  statements  from  farmers  visited. 
Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
report : 

"J.  W.  Gardner  harvested  fall  wheat 
from  160  acres  (sowed),  3,800  bushels, 
and  from  1(50  acres  of  volunteer  wheat 
he  threshed  2,400  bushels. 

"George  McGilvy  threshed  8,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  average  42  bushels  to  the 
acre;  he  summer-fallowed  his  land.  P.  E. 
Vanderberg  had  50  acres  of  wheat  that 
averaged  52  bushels  to  the  acre.  T.  D. 
McCarthy  threshed  1,200  bushels  of  bar- 
ley from  40  acres. 

"George  J.  Reemer  threshed  800  bush- 
els of  rye  from  20  acres.  D.  Case 
threshed  10  acres  of  rye,  getting  350 
bushels,  and  sold  same  for  $1.15  per  cwt. 
He  also  has  a  large  field  of  corn  that 
averages  30  bushels  per  acre.  George 
Reemer  has  some  alfalfa  that  is  31  years 
old ;  he  has  lived  on  this  farm  28  years. 
Chickens,  hogs  and  cows  have  been  his 
great  asset.  We  find  many  are  sowing 
sweet  clover  in  this  vicinity  with  great 
success.  Average  land  values,  $20  an 
acre. 

"The  town  of  Rtrasburg  has  shipped 
up  to  November  7,  35  cars  of  wheat.  To- 
tal shipments  will  be  about  60  cars.  Mr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Lee  are  farming  2,000 
acres,  of  which  1,200  acres  is  to  wheat, 
which  averaged  30  bushels  to  the  acre, 
oats  21  bushels,  barley  36  bushels,  corn 


20  bushels.  Mexican  beans  yielded  700 
pounds  per  acre,  and  sold  for  $3.75  per 
cwt.  Seventy-five  to  100  gallons  of 
cream  has  been  shipped  each  day.  Av- 
erage land  values  in  this  vicinity,  from 
$20  to  $40  an  acre. 

"We  find  that  it  costs  about  $3.75  an 
acre  to  raise  and  harvest  a  crop  of 
wheat.  Farmers  are  receiving  90  cents 
per  bushel  for  wheat.  James  Purdy  had 
15  acres  of  winter  emmer  wheat  that  is 
making  65  bushels  to  the  acre.  Abe 
Edeland  threshed  3,500  bushels  of  oats 
from  50  acres;  he  also  has  a  fine  crop  of 
corn  and  millet.  Charles  A.  Eddington 
raised  a  large  field  of  broom  corn  this 
year;  he  built  a  factory  and  is  making 
it  all  into  brooms.  Wheat  is  testing 
62  pounds  a  bushel.  Millet  and  sorghum 
are  raised  successfully  here. 

"We  found  a  very  thriving  town  at 
Byers — several  brick  blocks,  bank  and 
many  good-sized  stocks  of  general  mer- 
chandise. Were  given  much  information 
by  C.  C.  Shetler,  cashier  of  the  bank. 
E.  S.  Paine  had  160  acres  of  wheat  that 
yielded  44  bushels  per  acre.  W.  M.  Mil- 
ler, 200  acres,  averaged  35  bushels  per 
acre.  Abe  Edelin,  100  acres  of  wheat,  20 
bushels  per  acre;  35  acres  of  corn,  yield- 
ing 30  bushels,  and  15  acres  of  oats,  at 
35  bushels,  and  55  acres  of  beans  that 
produced  775  pounds  per  acre;  all  kinds 
of  vegetables;  also  10  cows,  making  25 


cents  per  day  each. 

"Mr.  Lowhead,  16  miles  north,  had  9y2 
acres  of  wheat  that  yielded  52  bushels 
per  acre.  Mr.  Edelin  has  lived  on  his 
farm  eight  years  and  never  had  a  fail- 
ure. He  landed  at  Byers  with  only  a 
$15  watch;  now  owns  640  acres  of  land, 
20  head  of  catttle,  6  head  of  horses, 
$1,000  worth  of  implements,  and  is  worth 
$15,000  clear  of  debt. 

C.  J.  Reynolds  has  corn  yeilding  45 
bushels  per  acre;  Switzer  Brothers,  40 
acres  of  corn,  32  bushels  to  the  acre; 
Mr.  Bain's  50  acres  of  wheat,  43  bushels 
per  acre,  and  A.  M.  Vickers'  86  acres  of 
wheat,  25  bushels  per  acre.  All  the 
farmers  have  corn,  millett,  sorghum, 
beans,  and  good  gardens,  milk  cows 
and  chickens.  Byers  will  ship  150  cars 
of  wheat  this  season. 

"Deertrail  is  mostly  a  ranch  country, 
not  much  farming  done.  We  found  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
lots  of  hogs.  Mr.  Carmack  has  100  acres 
of  fall  wheat,  17  bushels  per  acre.  Mr. 
Ownis,  60  acres  fall  wheat,  22  bushels 
per  acre.  From  75  to  100  gallons  of 
cream  is  shipped  each  day ;  cows  make 
about  $5.00  per  month  each.  Creavnery 
now  paying  22  cents  for  butter  fat. 
E.  W.  Wilker  has  35  acres  of  corn,  36 
bushels  to  the  acre;  40  acres  beans,  700 
pounds  per  acre,  2y2  cents  per  pound. 
Will  Korner,  85  acres  beans,  650  pounds 


per  acre.  Mr.  Shelden,  70acres  beans, 
600  pounds  per  acre.  W.  A.  Haywood, 
25  acres  beans,  600  pounds  per  acre,  20 
acres  corn,  30  bushels  per  acre ;  6  cows 
making  $6.00  per  month,  each. 

"Geo  Amen  had  large  crops  of  wheat, 
45  bushels  per  acre.  Sam  Hutchins  bor- 
rowed $150  from  the  bank  18  months 
ago,  bought  10  sows,  had  five  of  his 
own,  now  owns  640  acres  of  land  and 
paid  cash  for  same  out  of  his  invest- 
ment. 

Limon  is  located  on  Rock  Island  and 
Union  Pacific  railroads,  90  miles  east  of 
Denver,  has  good  schools  and  churches, 
electric  light  plant,  a  brick  plant  with 
capacity  of  50,000  brick  a  day.  Limon 
is  surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of 
fine  alfalfa,  grain  and  grazing  land, 
90  per  cent  can  be  farmed,  this  is 
known  as  the  shallow  water  district; 
as  the  very  best  of  water  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  can  be  had  almost 
anywhere  in  Lincoln  county  at  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  35  feet. 

"Next  we  visited  the  Palmer  farm, 
here  we  saw  wonders ;  a  young  man  who 
came  into  this  state  from  Iowa  8  years 
ago,  was  in  debt  over  $400  before  he 
raised  his  first  crop;  he  now  owns  his 
160  acres  and  last  year  bought  the  ad- 
joining 160  acres.  His  alfalfa  is  planted 
in  rows  16  inches  apart  so  he  can  cul- 
( Continued  on  page  11) 


Carl  Martin's  Homestead,  Thirteen  Miles  Northeast  of  Limon,  Colo.    Note  the  Fine  Garden,  Orchard,  Berry  Bushes,  Six- 
Room  Sod  House,  Ponds  of  Water,  Cattle  in  the  Background. 
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Roots  and  Subsoils  Under  Dry- Fanning  Conditions 


By    E.    R.  PARSONS, 


IT  has  been  demonstrated  by  different 
scientists  and  by  our  own  Professor 
Lake  that  at  one  time  thousands  of 
years  ago  our  Western  country  was 
under  water. 

Today  we  find  the  limestone  which  is 
produced  by  the  lower  forms  of  life  al- 
ways found  in  the  shallows  which  bound 
the  great  oceans;  we  also  find  the  fos- 
sils and  shells  of  extinct  fishes  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  sea  level,  and  enor- 
mous beds  of  clay,  adobe  and  other  com- 
binations of  sedimentary  origin.  On  the 
top  of  all  this  we  have  nearly  every- 
where masses  of  rocks,  debris,  and  det- 
ritus of  all  kinds  carried  from  the  moun- 
tains by  the  glaciers  of  ancient  times, 
and  dumped  in  the  plains.  Hence  on  a 
little  mound  or  hill  on  a  man's  ranch 
he  may  find  a  hundred  different  varie- 
ties of  boulders  or  rocks,  which  are  all 
strange  to  him,  and  do  not  correspond 
with  any  stratum  of  rock  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

After  the  great  water  period,  which 
probably  occurred  millions  of  years  ago, 
the  Western  part  of  the  continent  be- 
came higher,  the  waters  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  the  Rocky  Mountains  cutting 
off  the  rain  from  the  west,  the  prairie 
country  became  dry,  and  the  soils  and 
subsoils  have  been  more  or  less  devoid 
of  moisture  for  thousands  of  years. 

This  drying  out  process  is  indicated 
by  the  numerous  joint  clays,  sometimes 
called  gopher  clays,  which  form  the  hard 
pan  or  bottom  of  a  large  part  of  the 
country.  The  joints  and  fissures  in  these 
clays  are  the  spaces  left  by  the  water 
after  evaporation,  for  when  thoroughly 
soaked  they  formed  at  one  time  a  solid 
mass. 

Underneath  our  dry  farms  we  often 
find  four  or  five  feet  of  good  soil  and 
then  hundreds  of  feet  of  this  dry  joint 
clay.  On  the  open  prairie  a  14-inch  an- 
nual precipitation  will  seldom  go  clown 
more  than  two  feet,  and  speaking  of  the 
present  era,  we  often  say  that  our 
prairies  have  never  been  wet  down  more 
than  this  depth. 

Fourteen  inches  of  water  should  wet 
up  from  five  to  seven  feet  of  ordinary 
soil,  but  the  sod  on  the  prairie  being 
of  a  spongy  nature,  is  able  to  hold  about 
100  per  cent  of  water  in  the  top  two 
inches,  whereas  ordinary  soil  will  hold 
only  about  16  per  cent.  In  consequence 
of  this  much  of  the  rain  that  falls  is 
held  on  the  surface  until  evaporation 
takes  it  into  the  atmosphere  again. 

By  breaking  the  sod,  wc  checkmate 
this  process,  allow  the  water  to  enter 
the  subsoil,  and  instead  of  going  in  only 
two  feet  it  may  penetrate  to  the  fifth 
or  even  the  seventh  foot,  if  we  provide 
a  mulch  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Years  ago  dry  farming  was  considered 
impossible  because  some  of  our  learned 
professors  were  of  the  opinion  that 
capillarity  worked  in  our  soils  so  long 
as  the  moisture  was  over  6  or  7  per  cent. 
If  this  were  true  it  would  be  impossible 
to  dry  farm,  for  plant  life  cannot  exist 


on  6  or  7  per  cent  of  moisture;  but  for- 
tunately the  facts  are  quite  different, 
for  we  find  in  experimenting  and  demon- 
strating with  the  soil  auger  that  when 
the  water  has  worked  down  and  spread 
out  in  the  dry  subsoil  that  capillary  ac- 
tion ceases  at  about  15  to  17  per  cent, 
and  when  the  subsoil  contains  less  than 
this,  the  water  will  not  go  down  any 
further. 

Therefore  it  is  correct  to  say  that  our 
soils  hold  from  15  to  17  per  cent  of 
water,  according  to  quality.  The  poor 
ones  less,  the  rich  more,  and  they  will 
hold  this  amount  against  capillarity, 
gravity  or  any  force  except  extreme 
pressure  of  many  tons  to  the  foot. 

After  a  storm,  therefore,  the  rain  fall- 
ing on  dry  ground  moves  down  into  the 
soil  and  subsoil  until  they  hold  about 
16  per  cent,  then  when  another  storm 
comes  the  water  starts  moving  further 
down,  but  in  a  few  days  as  soon  as  this 
soaking  process  ceases  by  the  stopping 
of  capillary  action,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  soil  holds  exactly  the  same  16  per 
cent  as  it  did  before — but  there  is  more 
wet  dirt — the  moisture  has  gone  deeper. 
Therefore  in  conserving  moisture  we  may 
have  any  depth  of  wet  soil  if  we  fallow 
long  enough,  but  we  can  never  increase 
the  percentage  above  that  which  the 
soil  will  naturally  carry,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  dry  subsoil  underneath. 

Supposing  the  soil  of  a  field  is  carry- 
ing its  regular  percentage  of  water,  sa> 
16  per  cent,  which  it  can  hold  against 
the  capillary  attraction  of  dry  soil,  and 
a  rain  comes,  wetting  it  up  to  20  per 
cent.  The  16  per  cent  it  held  originally 
was  film  water  attached  to  the  granules; 
but  it  now  holds  20  per  cent.  This  ex- 
tra 4  per  cent  is  FREE  WATER.  It  is 
this  free  water  that  moves,  and  it  keeps 
on  moving  further  and  further  down 
into  the  dry  subsoil  below  until  the 
whole  mass  is  again  reduced  to  its  regu- 
lar holding  capacity — its  16  per  cent. 

Soil,  the  dry  weight  of  which  is  about 
100  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  when  car- 
rying 15  to  16  per  cent  of  water  holds 
about  three  inches  of  water  to  each 
foot,  therefore  the  most  we  can  con- 
serve, say  in  six  feet  depth  of  soil,  would 
be  about  eighteen  inches 

If  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for  in- 
stance, the  farmer  takes  his  soil  auger 
I  and  finds  he  has  six  feet  of  wet  soil  in 
his  field,  he  knows  that  he  has  about 
j  eighteen  inches  of  water  available  for 
his  crops. 

If  he  crops  his  field  every  year  he  will 
seldom  have  over  three  feet,  about  nine 
inches;  but  even  this  amount  if  handled 
right  will  almost  raise  a  crop. 

The  most  important  factor  in  accum- 
[  ulating  this  moisture  in  the  subsoil  is 
deep  plowing.  The  Campbell  idea  of  in- 
tensive surface  work  is  all  right  to  hold 
the  moisture  after  you  have  got  it;  but 
unfortunately,  deep  plowing  is  abso- 
]  lutely  the  only  way  to  get  it. 

It  is  also  the  height  of  folly  to  plow 
shallow  and  pack,  thinking  that  this  will 
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The  Roots  Go  Down  After  Moisture  Where  the  Ground  Is  Plowed  Deep. 


bring  up  water  from  the  subsoil.  It 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the  simple 
reason  as  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  dry  subsoil  absorbs  all  the  free  wa- 
ter as  fast  as  it  falls  and  converts  it 
into  film  water  around  the  granules  (the 
16  per  cent  we  have  been  writing  about). 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  there  may 
be  a  little  free  water  in  the  top  soil 
before  it  has  had  time  to  soak  down, 
but  it  lasts  only  while  the  weather  is 
cool  and  damp,  and  it  is  this  water  which 
is  noticed  after  plowing  and  harrowing, 
it  does  not  come  from  the  subsoil;  this 
is  the  top  inch  robbing  the  second  and 
third,  so  long  as  there  is  free  water 
present. 

When  the  subsoil  is  in  condition,  con- 
taining a  fair  percentage  of  water,  the 
roots  of  crops  will  penetrate  it  to  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  ten  feet,  and  this 
is  the  secret  of  dry  farming,  to  conserve 
the  moisture  in  the  subsoil  where  it 
cannot  evaporate,  and  then  get  the  roots 
down  into  it. 

Root  penetration  is  effected  in  this 
way.  The  plant  sends  forth  hair  roots 
so  small  and  fine  as  to  be  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  These  hair  roots  work 
their  way  in  between  the  soil  granules, 
and,  as  they  grow  and  increase  in  size, 
crowd  the  soil  particles  apart.  The  hair 
root  of  a  tree  may  find  its  way  through 
the  pores  of  a  rock  or  any  solid  sub- 
stance, and  as  it  grows  split  it  in  half. 

There  must  be  moisture  present,  how- 
ever, or  these  hair  roots  will  not  take 
hold,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  needed 
differs  with  the  plant.  The  roots  of 
corn  will  not  penetrate  the  subsoil  un- 
less it  contains  from  12  to  15  per  cent 
of  moisture  in  an  ordinary  free  soil. 
When  there  is  any  kind  of  a  hard  pan 
even  more  moisture  is  necessary. 

The  roots  of  rye  have  more  power  of 
penetration  than  corn,  and  in  free  soil 
will  go  down  when  the  subsoil  holds 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Oats  will  go 
down  in  solid  ground  almost  as  easily 
as  rye,  but  wheat  will  not. 

Hence  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
deep  plowing  is  to  mulch  the  subsoil  and 
keep  it  in  condition  so  that  the  roots 
will  find  their  way  into  it  as  deeply  as 
possible.  Under  shallow  plowing,  the  top 
of  the  subsoil  dries  out  more  quickly  in 
dry  years,  and  the  roots  never  get  into 
it  which  results  in  crop  failures. 

No  crop  of  any  value  is  ever  made  in 
dry  farming  unless  the  plants  are  well 


rooted  in  the  subsoil.  The  shallow 
plower  often  gets  a  fair  crop  in  wet 
years  because  the  subsoil  containing  the 
requisite  amount  of  moisture  the  roots 
can  get  down.  Then  he  will  argue  that 
shallow  plowing  is  good  enough  for  him; 
but  the  first  dry  year  that  comes  along 
all  his  crops  fail,  and  every  cent  he  has 
made  in  the  wet  years  (and  more  too) 
is  used  up  buying  feed  for  his  stock. 

In  deeply  plowed  land  the  roots  of 
crops,  especially  those  of  alfalfa,  get 
down  very  quickly  to  the  moisture  ac- 
cumulated in  the  subsoil,  which  stays 
there  until  the  roots  use  it  up.  Now 
comes  an  interesting  question.  How  do 
the  roots  obtain  the  moisture? 

Professor  Bergen,  the  well  known  bot- 
anist, measured  the  visible  roots  of  one 
plant  of  oats,  they  were  altogether  150 
feet  long.  He  exhumed  several  roots  of 
winter  wheat.  Some  that  yielded  the 
heaviest  crops  were  7  feet  deep  in  the 
subsoil.  The  main  roots,  which  may  be 
of  about  the  thickness  of  twine,  are 
covered  with  root  hairs  thicker  than 
the  hair  on  a  dog's  back;  they  are  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  professor, 
with  the  help  of  his  microscope,  counted 
on  a  piece  of  corn  root  1-17  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  480  root  hairs  on  each  1-100 
of  an  inch  of  root. 

These  root  hairs  have  to  be  so  numer- 
ous in  order  that  they  may  lick  the 
moisture  (the  soil  solution)  off  every 
granule  of  dirt  as  they  move  through 
the  soil.  If  we  could  see  them,  they 
would  look  like  an  immense  army  or  hair- 
like worms,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  inches  a  day,  absorbing  all  the 
available  moisture  in  their  path. 

Every  part  of  the  root  can  absorb 
moisture  to  some  slight  extent,  but  it  is 
these  root  hairs  that  do  the  main  part 
of  the  work;  but  when  there  is  no  free 
water  present  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
moisture  used  by  the  plant  is  absorber 
by  them.  They  squeeze  in  between  the 
particles  of  soil  and  literally  wipe  the 
film  water  off  the  granules. 

This  film  water,  this  soil  solution, 
what  is  it?  Water  in  passing  through 
soils  takes  up  certain  soluble  salts,  and 
this  water  containing  just  a  trace  of 
mineral  salts  is  called  the  soil  solution. 

The  actual  amount  of  this  mineral 
matter  is  very  small,  one  part  of  solid 
matter  dissolved  in  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  water,  in  fact,  much  spring 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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The  Forty- eighth  Session  of  the  National  Grange 


Representatives  of  the  National  Grange  Assembled  in  48th  Annual  Session  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


THE  forty-eighth  session  of  the 
National  Grange  has  gone  down  in 
history  as  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  any  session  ever  before 
held  by  this,  the  oldest  and  greatest  or- 
ganization of  farmers  tn  America.  Its 
position  on  all  questions  affecting  rural 
life  was  clearly  set  forth  and  its  entire 
membership  will  co-operate  during  the 
next  twelve  months  to  bring  about 
needed  reforms  to  the  great  producing 
class  of  citizens — the  people  who  hold 
the  balance  of  power — the  farmers. 

In  18C7  the  National  Grange  was  or- 
ganized in  Washington,  D.  C.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  the  honor  of  securing  the  first 
dispensation  for  a  Grange — this  at  Har- 
risburg,  April  1,  1866 — but  the  Empire 
state  holds  the  honor  of  actually  estab- 
lishing the  first  Grange,  on  the  16th 
day  of  the  same  month,  at  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  More  than  40,000  Granges  have 
been  organized  to  date,  with  a  total 
membership  enrollment  approaching  a 
million  and  a  half,  of  which  New  York 
state  leads  with  a  membership  of  110,- 
000;  Pennsylvania,  70,000,  and  other 
states  compartively  as  active.  The 
Grange  is  first  national,  then  state,  then 
local — local  organizations  of  a  county  are 
united  in  what  is  called  the  Pomona  or 
County  Grange,  the  membership  of  which 
is  made  up  from  the  subordinate  organ- 
izations, of  which  we  have  13  in  Suffolk 
county  Long  Island,  and  this  county  at 
the  last  State  Grange  meeting  was  given 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  pro- 
gressive Grange  county  in  the  state — 
this  record  made  and  reputation  earned 
absolutely  on  merits.  In  other  words,  for 
things  doing  and  done. 

Sirty  thousand  organizations  represent 
the  number  estimated  to  be  at  work  on 
the  problems  affecting  co-operation — the 


so-called  "high  cost  of  living"  or  cost  i  to  the  constitution  granting  the  power 
of  high  living,  or  cost  of  false  economy,  to  congress  to  regulate  and  control  all 
as  one  chooses  to  term  it.    That  the  corporations  and  combinations.    It  op- 


living  cost  has  increased  is  a  settled 
fact.    That  the  cause  therefor  is  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  any  one  single  agency 
is  fully  as  much  a  demonstrated  fact. 
That  the  problem  in  its  entirety  is  one 
calling  for  certain  "reorganizations"  or 
"realignments"    is    manifest    on  every 
hand — investigators  in  their  reports  have 
pointed  out  many  important  facts  that 
the  casual  observer  would  never  have 
believed  to  have  existed.    These  commis- 
sions have  found  a  difference  to  exist 
between  the  producer  and  consumer — by 
the  government  of  from  5  to 
500  per  cent  and  by  others, 
covers  variances  within  this 
range.     For    instance,  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King,  dealing  large- 
ly with  Philadelphia  condi- 
tions, finds  the  difference  to 
range  from  37  to  266  per 
cent — an  average  of  136  per 
cent.  To  illustrate: 

Potatoes,  for  which  the 
farmer  received  60  cents,  the 
consumer  paid  $1.30  to  $1.60 
a  bushel,  a  difference  of  106 
to  154  per  cent.  Eggs,  for 
which  the  farmer  was  paid 
21  cents,  the  consumer  paid 
35  cents — a  difference  of  67 


posed  the  Aldrich  currency  plan. 

The  Grange  is  in  favor  of  regulating 
the  use  of  shoddy,  and  of  enlarging  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission.    It  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  an  anti -trust  law  which  will 
clearly  define  what  acts  on  the  part  of 
any  corporation  are  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare.    It  is  seeking  a  revision 
of  fees  and  salaries  of  all  federal  offi- 
cers and  placing  these  officials  on  the 
same  basis  as  men  in  private  business. 
The  Grange  worked  for  a  parcels  post 
law,   favors   effective  rail- 
road legislation,  direct  elec- 
tion of  United  States  sena- 
tors, the  conservation  of  na- 
tional resources  and  co-op- 
eration   on    the  Rochedale 
plan.    This  is  a  system  of 
buying  and  selling  for  cash, 
not  for  the  sake  of  under- 
selling other  business  inter- 
ests but  to  divide  the  prof- 
its  with   the   patrons  and 
stockholders.    For  instance, 
we  found  many  years  ago 
that  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
John  Morris,  pay  $85  to  $100  through  an 

State  Master.  agency  for  a  Singer  sewing 

Golden,  Colo.  machine    which    cost  the 


State  Lecturer,  C.  W.  Swayze. 


per  cent.    Poultry — the  farmer  received  manufacturer  only  $13.7^,  and  after  the 
6  cents — the  consumer  paid  22  cents,  a 
difference  of  266  per  cent. 

The  Grange  has  undertaicen  to  so  reg- 
ulate prices  and  market  conditions  that 
the  producer  will  realize  more  and  the 
consumer  pay  less.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  farmers  and  all  other 
classes  that  the  middlemen  are  fully 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

This  organization,  banded  together  to 
elevate  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
to  build  up  a  better  citizenship,  has 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  getting 
farmers  together  through  organization 
for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  develop- 
ment of  thought,  and  to  learn  from  each 
other  as  other  interests  do.  Today  there 
is  not  a  farmer  in  the  United  States 
who  has  not  been  benefited  by  Grange 
effort.  Organized  farmers  in  the  Grange 
have  fought  the  battles  of  the  unorgan 
ized  and  the  10  per  cent  of  farmers  who 
are  organized  have  secured  more  good 
legislation  than  the  00  per  cent  who 
are  unorganized. 

The  Grange  worked  12  years  to  con- 
vince congress  that  it  was  just  as  neces- 
sary to  have  a  secretary  of  agriculture 
in  the  cabinet  as  it  was  to  have  a  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  or  a  secretary  of 
war,  or  of  the  navy  or  treasury.  The 
Grange  made  it  possible  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Reagan  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  bill,  also  the  Hatch 
bill,  which  created  experiment  stations 
in  every  state.  It  secured  the  first  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiee  delivery  of  mail 
in  rural  districts,  it  worked  for  postal 


savings  banks,  and  for  an  amendment  welfare  of  all  the  people, 


royalty  was  removed  they  became  con- 
siderably cheaper.  The  same  was  true 
with  patent  gates  and  drive  wells. 

As  an  order  the  Grange  is  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  national  aid  towards 
good  roads,  through  a  national  highway 
commission.  The  system  adopted  bj 
Clay  and  Adams  in  the  eaily  part  of  the 
last  century  in  the  construction  of  the 
Cumberland  road  was  a  wise  policy,  and 
did  much  to  develop  American  nation- 
ality. The  last  census  shows  a  wonder- 
ful increase  in  population  in  the  cities 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  rural 
districts.  It  seems  plain  that  the  man 
on  the  farm,  who  produces  food  and 
clothing  for  the  nation,  should  be  so 
provided  for  that  he  will  not  feel  envious 
of  the  supposed  better  condition  of  his 
city  cousin.  A  better  road  system  may 
assist  in  bringing  the  farmer  into  easier 
contact  with  his  neighbors,  to  the  be 
terment  both  of  his  business  and  his 
social  condition.  Better  facilities  for 
transportation  are  the  barometer  of 
progress.  Hence  we  need  a  better  road 
system.  The  government  should  con- 
tribute of  its  means,  and  congress  has 
the  power  to  make  the  appropriation. 

The  Grange  believes  there  is  a  vital 
connection  between  the  rural  school  and 
the  farm;  that  the  country  school  in  the 
near  future  must  be  made  so  good  that 
no  farmer  will  need  to  leave  his  farm 
to  educate  his  children;  and  that  coun- 
try children  should  be  taught  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  respect  for  the  oc- 
cupation  that   is   fundamental    to  the 


Under  the  fast  changing  agricultural 
conditions  it  is  the  brightest  boys  who 
are  needed  on  the  farm,  boys  whose 
brains  have  not  been  dulled  by  dissipa- 
tion and  high  living. 

The  Grange  is  raising  the  standard  of 
rural  life,  giving  dignity  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  showing,  under  mod- 
ern methods,  the  superior  opportunities 
to  be  enjoyed  on  the  farm  and  training 
the  boys  and  girls  back  to  instead  of 
away  from  the  farm.  It  utilizes  the 
country  school  house  and  the  church  to 
discuss  important  current  and  local 
questions  and  in  many  localities  con- 
structs modern  halls  in  which  high  class 
entertainments  are  held  and  by  means 
of  which,  the  talent  of  the  young  people 
is  developed. 

It  co-operates  with  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  state  agri- 
cultural college  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  county  agriculturists  and 
wherever  an  active  Grange  is  found,  that 
community  is  characterized  for  its  pro- 
gressiveness  and  the  practical  and  suc- 
cessful ways  in  which  the  families  are 
especially  benefited. 

One  strong  commercial  feature  of  the 
Grange  is  its  insurance  department.  It 
provides  safe  fire  insurance  for  its  mem- 
bers at  a  minimum  cost  and,  although 
it  is  constantly  antagonized  by  the  old 
line  companies  which  dislike  to  lose 
their  big  profits,  yet  in  every  state 
where  a  Grange  is  organized,  the  insur- 
ance department  makes  a  rapid  growth 
and  is  regarded  as  the  best  and  safest 
insurance  that  a  farmer  can  secure. 

In  some  states,  special  attention  has 
been  given  the  co-operative  feature  which 
has  been  made  a  big  success.  Johnson 
county,  Kansas,  has  eighteen  chartered 
Granges  with  an  active  membership  of 
(Continued  on  Page  7.) 
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Potato  Planter 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  grower.  Plants 

fiotatoes  at  lowest  possible  cost.  One  man  operates 
t.  Opens  the  furrow— drops  the  seed  any  distance 
or  depth  required— puts  on  fertilizer  (iV  wanted)— 
covers  up— marks  the  next  row.  Accurate,  auto- 
matic and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  without  Fer- 
tilizer Attachment.  Here's  why  you  should  select 
the  Eureka  Potato  Planter:— FurrowOpenlngPlow 
Is  directly  under  the  axle  — that  means  uniform 
depth  at  all  times;  the  seed  dropa  in  sight  of  driver; 
steel  and  malleable  construction 
makes  long  life  and  few  repairs. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  rows,  by  EUREKA  MOWER 
CO.,  Box  675,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by 

Parlln  &  Orendorit  Plow  Co. 
Denver.  Colo. 


(j^PSTTEH  STAND  Of 

I  I A  *■  SOWING 


SOWING 

"FARMER  BRAND' SEEDS 

There  are  reasons  for  the  big  successes 
with  "Parmer  Brand"  Seeds.  They  are 
fully  acclimated  for  the  Northwest,  full  of 
vigor  and  vitality,  thereby  assuring  a 
good  catch,  without  danger  of  winter-kill- 
ing. As  actual  growers  we  can  guarantee 
purity  and  germination  over  99%,  and  as- 
sure you  of  better  results.  Send  for  our 
New  Seed  annual,  a  wealth  of  information 
on  seed  and  nursery  subjects.— Free. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
605  Third  Ave.      FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


WMAQH 

Power  Sprayers 

Succeed  because  they  have 
a  powerful  double  acting 
pump,  that  has  been  doing 
perfect  work  for  seven  years, 
a  2  H.P.  Engine  that  develops 
200  pounds  constant  pressure, 
using  6  to  8  nozzles,  thorough 
agitation  o£  solutions,  and  a  perfect 
system  ot  sediment  straining.  Mod- 
ern equipment.    Easy  to  operate  and 
clean.    70  combinations  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,   poultry  house,  stock 
buildings  and  home. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  "Spray  ' 
booklet  and  a  spray  calen- 
dar.   Both  free. 

BATE  MAN  M'F'G  CO., 
Rox   726         Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Distributed  through  the  best  dealers 
in  the  Northwest  by  R.  M.  Wade  &  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 


psfrk  FEower  Seeds 


IN 
'PRIZES 
-  rOR  NAMING  THEM  ~ 

All  well  known  varieties,  easy  to  grow. 

For  the  best  letter  describing  and  naming 
these  varieties  correctly,  we  offer  $15.00  In 
cash,— the  next  best  $10.00,— the  third  best 
$5.00.— the  next  ten  best  $  1 .00  each  and  the 
next  twenty  best  letters  a  50c  due  bill  each. 

Write  today  for  free  seeds  and  New  Illust- 
rated Catalog,  giving  full  particulars. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

605  Third  Ave.       FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


25c  and  I  will  send 
you  these  seeds,  one  reg- 
sized  package  of  each:  Acme  Tomato, 
eroaa  Tomato,  Early  Spring  Cabbage, 
i  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  Davis 
nber,  Hoodoo  Muskmelon,  Big 
e,  French  Breakfast  Radish, 
Mixed  Poppy.  All  kinds  of 
 Flower  and  Farm  Seeds.  Ne- 
braska upland  grown  Alfeifa'a  specialty. 

TREES— LargejiP^^Ftment  of  Fruit  and  For- 
est Trees.--Cn.pe  Vines,  Berries,  Flowering 
sl>ru5>8.  Roses.  First  class  stock.  Low  prices. 

Send  (or  illustrated  1915  Seed  and  Tree  Garden  Book,  full 
of  helpful  Information.    It  1,  free. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  fc  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  W  (CarlSond.re««r)  ^.^^ 


SEEDS  ft  TREES  THAT  CROW 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

frnm  fcsfai*  Slve  Mone'  and  PrM,n  1  IMnm 

UM/OU&y  Water-proof,  Ruu-proof, 
Rot-proof.  Warmio  winter, cool 
In  summer.  Weigh  t  abou  l  the 
vmic  as  an  all-leather  work  ihoe. 
Will  outwear  severalpairsof leath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soled  shoet. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
I  mole.  Comfortableto  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  for  all  work  1  n  any  weather. 

MONF.Y  BACK  i  f  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approvat.  Write 
for  FKKR  booklet  which  shows 
1  tells  how  to  order.   A  posta  I  brings  It 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.   Dept.  35   Racine,  Wis. 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN 


APPLE  GROWING— 


By 

E.  R.  BENNETT 


WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE  i 


THE  fruit  growing  situation  in  the 
West  seems  to  have  reached  an 
acute  stage  in  its  development. 
The  past  few  years  have  not  been 
as  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint 
as  had  been  expected.  Indeed  many 
growers  are  contemplating  the  advisabil- 
ity of  removing  their  orchards  and 
utilizing  the  soil  for  some  other  crop. 
We  presume  that  many  fruit  growers 
not  only  in  the  West  but  in  many  other 
fruit  districts  are  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  making  an  attempt  to  an- 
alyze the  situation  and  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  the  next  few  years 
are  going  to  bring  them.  Now  that  the 
crop  for  the  season  is  gathered  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  the  evidence  we  have 
and  as  far  as  possible  determine  what 
the  verdict  is  to  be.  Some  of  the  facts 
before  us  are  not,  to  say  the  least, 
reassuring.  We  know  the  price  received 
by  the  growers  particularly  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Northwestern  states  this 
fall  and  for  the  1912  crop,  was  not  such 
as  to  leave  much  profit.  According  to 
the  estimates  made  by  the  government 
the  yields  for  the  two  years  were  235,- 
000,000  and  258,000,000  bushels  respec- 
tively. If  we  look  back  we  find  that 
the  crops  two  decades  ago  were  181,- 
500,000  bushels  and  207,000,000  bushels 
for  1805  and  1896.  Between  those  dates 
and  the  present  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  grown  from  62,- 
000,000  in  1890  to  91,000,000  people  in 
1910.  During  this  same  period  the  use 
of  tropical  fruits  has  increased  from  a 
few  hundred  cars  of  oranges  and  bananas 
in  1895  to  more  than  30,000,000  boxes  of 
oranges  and  grape  fruit,  mostly  grown 
in  this  country,  and  importation  of  42,- 
000,000  bunches  of  bananas.  All  told  we 
are  using  more  than  65,000,000  bushels 
of  tropical  fruits  each  year.  We  can't 
see  it  any  other  way  than  that  we  apple 
growers  have  allowed  the  growers  of 
tropical  fruits  to  crowd  us  out  of  our 
legitimate  apple  market.  The  next  ques- 
tion that  naturally  arises  is  can  we 
"come  back."  Can  we  again  place  the 
great  American  apple  on  its  throne  as 
king  of  fruits  or  is  the  consuming  pub- 
lic deserting  the  apple  as  a  dessert  fruit 
for  the  now  more  popular  orange,  grape 
fruit,  and  banana?  Possibly  the  change 
in  kinds  of  desert  fruits  used  is  inevi- 
table and  merely  a  result  made  possible 
and  growing  out  of  our  modern  methods 
of  transportation.  Undoubtedly  the 
adoption  of  refrigerator  cars  and  cold 
storage  fruit  warehouses  has  had  its 
share  in  bringing  about  this  change  by 
making  it  possible  to  put  these  tropical 
fruits  on  the  market  in  practically  as 
good  shape  as  when  they  leave  the 
orchards. 

While  improvements  in  modern  meth- 
ods of  handling  are  undoubtedly  a  fac- 
tor in  bringing  about  this  change  in  mar- 
ket demands  we  still  believe  that  not 
a  small  part  of  the  fault  must  be  laid 
directly  at  the  door  of  the  apple  grow- 
ers themselves.  There  are  too  many 
low  grade  apples  on  the  market.  We 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  apple 
growing  as  a  business  is  in  a  transitional 
stage.  In  1890  there  were  120,000,000 
apple  trees  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  trees  were  in  the 
family  orchard  of  a  few  acres  as  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  general  farming  and  were 
practically  uncared  for  as  we  now  un- 
derstand orchard  care.  A  small  per  cent 
were  scattered  along  the  walls  and  fence 
rows  of  the  small  farms  of  the  Eastern 
statas  and  but  a  very  small  per  cent  in 
the  commercial  orchard  as  we  know  com- 
mercial orchards  today.  Within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us  good  apples  were 
grown  in  these  family  orchards.  At  least 
they  were  good  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  not  infested  to  any  great  extent 
with  codling  moth  nor  San  Jose  scale 
and  such  fungus  diseases  as  rust,  scab, 
bitter  rot,  fire  blight  and  sooty  and  fly 
specked  fungus.  These  and  many  of  the 
other  insects  and  diseases  were  either 
not  introduced  or  had  not  become  so  pre- 
valent as  to  spoil  apples  as  they  do  now. 
Why  these  orchard  troubles  came  when 
and  where  they  did,  need  not  enter  into 
our  discussion.  They  are  incident  to  our 
modern  methods  of  transportation.  The 
fact  remains  that  they  are  all  more  or 
less  everywhere  except  in  places  where 
the  peculiarities  of  climate  prevent  their 
growth,  and  we  must  take  them  into 


account  in  our  work  of  apple  production. 
Epidemic  of  Orchard  Planting. 

For  a  few  years  previous  to  the  90's 
apple  growing  in  many  sections  was 
easy  and  profitable.  Consequently  there 
was  what  might  be  called  an  epidemic 
of  orchard  planting  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  years  previous  to  that  time. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  Mis- 
souri valley  district  and  the  Ozark  re- 
gion. These  orchards  came  to  bearing 
age  just  in  time  to  catch  the  full  force 
of  the  effect  of  all  the  newly-introduced 
pests  and  diseases.  This  was  also  at  a 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  our  modern 
system  of  orcharding,  when  but  little 
was  known  as  to  practical  methods  of 
pest  control.  We  believe  this  largely 
explains  the  census  figures  of  orchard 
statistics  Hr  the  nineties.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  this  general  condition  ex- 
plains, at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
decline  in  the  demand  for  apples  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  while  that  for 
tropical  fruits  has  as  rapidly  increased. 
Tt  takes  several  years  to  grow  an  or- 
chard, and  it  costs  considerable  to  re- 
move one  after  it  is  grown,  consequent- 
ly while  many  of  these  orchards  were 
found  to  be  unprofitable  and  have  been 
removed,  the  apples  from  more  of  them, 
while  of  poor  grade,  have  been  put  upon 
the  market  even  at  a  very  small,  if  any, 
profit.   It  is  also  possible  that  the  public 


apples  to  that  of  the  tropical  fruits  that, 
to  say  the  least,  are  more  uniform  in 
grade  and  quality? 

I  believe  that  apple  orcharding  can 
and  will  "come  back."  While  there  are 
many  millions  of  young  trees  being 
planted,  the  larger  part  of  them  are  be- 
ing set  in  commercial  orchards  and  will 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  fruit 
produced  will  help  create  a  demand  for 
apples  instead  of  driving  consumers  to 
the  use  of  tropical  fruits.  Though  the 
young  orchards  going  in  would  indicate 
an  increase  in  apple  production,  we  must 
hear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  mil- 
lions of  old  trees  all  over  the  country 
that  are  in  such  shape  from  neglect  and 
disease  that  they  arc  rapidly  being 
eliminated.  In  this  way  the  San  Jose 
scale  and  the  apple  canker  are  hasten- 
ing the  day  when  orcharding  will  be  on 
a  better  basis.  The  government  statis- 
tics clearly  indicate  this  loss  of  the  old 
trees,  for  while  the  1900  census  gives 
201,000,000  apple  trees  in  the  United 
States,  the  1910  census  only  shows  151,- 
000,000  bearing  and  65,000,000  young 
trees.  Anything  that  will  hasten  the 
removal  of  the  uncared  for  apple  trees 
should  be  hailed  by  all  careful  fruit 
growers  as  a  blessing.  Many  fruit 
growers  have  advocated  the  enacting  of 
laws  to  compel  the  caring  for  or  re- 
moval of  fruit  trees.  This  method  of 
solving  the  problem  is  possible  in  the 
West,  but  it  is  not  in  that  territory  that 
the  old  orchards  are  proving  the  great- 
est menace  to  the  apple  industry.  The 
scattered  fruit  trees  and  the  most  un- 
cared-for orchards  are  in  the  East  or 


Low  Grade  Apples  Put  Through  This    Mill  Do  Not  Affect  the  Market  for  Good 


Fruit. 


has  become  more  discriminating  in  its 
taste.  We  are  without  a  doubt  living 
less  simply  now  than  even  twenty  years 
ago.  We  know  that  many  of  the  vari- 
eties that  were  considered  good  market- 
able apples  a  few  years  ago  are  no 
longer  desirable  commercially.  Possibly 
this  is  due  to  their  poor  shipping  or 
storage  qualities,  so  that  the  buying 
public  is  forgetting  the  old  varieties. 
Whichever  it  may  be,  we  seldom  see  the 
Black  Gilli  flower,  the  Rambo  or  Pound 
Sweeting  on  the  market  any  more.  Any 
way  we  may  explain  the  cause  of  the 
conditions,  the  fact  remains  that  we,  as 
an  American  people,  are  not  using  the 
quantity  of  apples  per  capita  that  we 
did  a  generation  ago. 

I  made  the  statement  that  orcharding 
is  in  the  transitional  stage  between  the 
old  time,  when  an  apple  tree  growing 
anywhere  would  produce  good  apples  of 
its  variety  to  the  commercial  orchard 
epoch  of  high  quality  varieties  protected 
from  diseases  and  insect  pests  and  grown 
in  such  a  way  that  poor  grade  fruit  will 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  will  glance  at  the 
apples  displayed  in  the  stores,  particu- 
larly of  our  small  towns,  that  the  latter 
stage  of  development  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  I  have  been  in  a  great  many 
cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  past  two  years  and,  outside 
of  the  fancy  boxed  apples,  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  purchase  apples 
any  of  which  are  free  from  blemishes, 
diseases  and  insect  damage.  Even  in 
central  New  York,  where  the  growers 
pride  themselves  on  the  high  quality  of 
their  apples,  we  have  found  the  same 
conditions  prevailing.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  the  public  has  turned  to  such 
an  extent  from  the  common  use  of  the 


Central  states,  and  here  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done,  in  our  opinion,  is  to 
educate  the  growers  to  the  unprofitable- 
ness (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  term) 
of  keeping  these  trees  on  the  farm.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  apple  growers  the 
country  over  are  learning  modern  apple 
culture  much  faster  than  at  any  time 
in  the  previous  history  of  apple  growing 
in  this  country.  It  is  seldom  now  that 
we  find  anyone  contemplating  the  plant- 
ing of  orchards  who  does  not  have  more 
or  less  knowledge  of  the  diseases  and 
insect  pests  that  will  be  encountered  in 
the  work  and  some  idea  of  methods  for 
their  control.  Another  important  lesson 
that  has  been  learned  is  that  good  va- 
rieties must  be  planted  if  one  is  to  ex- 
pect a  profit  from  the  enterprise.  The 
Ben  Davis  type  of  apple  is  no  longer 
bringing  the  net  returns  that  it  did  he- 
fore  the  buying  public  learned  to  dis- 
criminate against  it.  Good  varieties,  as 
the  Jonathan  or  the  Winesap,  will  en- 
courage the  consumption  of  apples  where 
the  great  quantities  of  low  quality  ap- 
ples that  have  been  forced  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  past  few  years  have  discour- 
aged their  use.  Among  the  growers  of 
good  apples  in  the  West,  the  problem  of 
cost  of  production  has  demanded  con- 
siderable attention.  The  average  cost 
as  estimated  by  some  of  the  best  grow- 
ers is  between  sixty-five  and  sixty-eight 
cents  per  box.  We  can  hardly  hope  to 
reduce  this  cost  much  in  the  future. 
Rather,  the  chances  are  that  the  cost 
will  advance,  though  we  hope  not  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

The  difference  in  selling  price  between 
different  grades  i3  considerable.  First 
grade  apples  frequently  bring  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  box  while  the  second  grade 
and  poor  varieties  hardly  bring  enough 
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to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  This  be- 
ing- the  case  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
logical  thing  to  do  is  to  eliminate  the 
lower  grades  just  as  far  as  is  possible. 
Every  box  of  low  grade  apples  that  is 
put  on  the  market  lessens  the  demand 
for  the  box  of  better  grade.  In  fact  we 
believe  that  a  box  of  poor  apples  sold 
on  the  market  supplies  the  demand  for 
apples  longer  than  a  box  of  the  best  for 
a  family  will  consume  a  box  of  high 
grade  fruit  is  less  time  than  if  the  fruit 
is  poor.  How  the  grade  can  be  raised 
requires  a  longer  discussion  than  we  have 
room  for  in  this  paper  and  will  have  to 
be  taken  up  in  detail  at  some  future 
time.  The  details  must  include  the 
proper  amount  of  space  for  the  trees, 
pruning,  spraying,  cultivation  and  most 
important  of  all  the  thorough  thinning 
of  the  fruit  while  it  is  only  partially 
developed. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  West  as 
a  fruit  country.  In  the  past  few  years 
I  have  come  in  close  contact  with  the 
fruit  growers'  problems  in  nearly  all 
the  different  fruit  growing  districts  of 
the  United  States.  I  still  believe  the 
Wfstern  fruit  grower  has  a  future  but 
I  believe  his  "long  suit"  must  be  high 
grade  fruit.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Western  fruit  grower  has  a 
big  advantage  in  the  way  of  climatic 
conditions  for  growing  apples  of  the 
highest  texture  and  finest  appearance. 
Many  fungus  diseases  as  apple  scab,  ap- 
ple rust,  bitter  rot,  apple  canker  and 
sooty  fungus  do  not  effect  them,  while 
constant  and  intelligent  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  humid  sections  to  prevent 
their  ravages  on  both  tree  and  fruit. 

The  owner  of  an  apple  orchard  in  the 
West  who  has  good  trees  of  desirablt 
varieties  and  is  located  in  a  favorable 
situation  for  orcharding,  will  be  making 
a  serious  mistake  if  he  destroys  his  trees 
at  this  time.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  coming  decade  should  not  prove  a 
profitable  period  for  the  producer  of  high 
grade  apples.  Many  growers  are  look- 
ing to  some  method  of  utilizing  the 
poorer  grades  of  fruit  to  advantage  so 
as  to  help  pay  the  fixed  expense  and 
utilize  the  waste.  There  is  room  for  this 
work  and  it  can  be  made  a  helpful  fac- 
tor in  readjusting  present  conditions  of 
apparent  oversupply  in  the  fruit  market. 
I  would  rather,  however,  see  more 
thought  and  effort  used  to  prevent  the 
production  of  these  low  grade  apples. 
Better  and  more  careful  work  in  grow- 
ing can  make  the  percentage  of  extra 
fancy  apples  so  high  that  what  is  left 
will  not  be  worth  considering. 

I  look  for  big  improvements  in  the 
fruit  growing  industry  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  bettt  r  growers  must  take 
things  into  their  own  hands  and  co- 
operate in  establishing  and  enforcing  a 
standard  that  will  give  the  apple  the 
place  it  deserves  as  the  top  of  the  list 
of  dessert  fruits. 
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A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  SPRAYING. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Atsco  sprayer,  made  by  the 
Airtight  Steel  Tank  Co",  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
This  is  the  sprayer  that  has  been  creat- 
ing so  much  interest  among  big  fruit 
growers  and  agricultural  colleges  for  the 
past  few  years.  The  principle  of  the 
Atsco  is  entirely  different  from  any 
sprayer  on  the  market.  The  liquid  pump 
is  done  away  with  and  the  liquid  and 
air  are  carried  to  the  nozzle  in  separate 
tubes.  Bv  permitting  the  air  to  unite 
with  the  liquid  at  the  nozzle,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  spray  is  obtained.  The  manu- 
facturers furnish  a  free  booklet  fully 
explaining  their  machine,  which  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 


SIGNATURE  WANTED. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by 
the  Industrial  School  without  any  sig- 
nature attached: 

Elizabeth,  Colo.,  Oct.  21,  1914. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  Wishing  to  purchase  a 
good  red  bull  calf,  milking  strain,  and 
seeing  your  "adv."  in  the  Western  Farm 
Life,  T  would  like  to  get  your  prices. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  good  animal  but 
cannot  afford  the  best. 

Hoping  to  get  your  prices,  I  am,  very 
truly  yours, 


To  successfully  solve  the  farming  prob- 
lems requires  constant  reading,  think- 
ing and  effort. 


Darden  Pomona  was  entertained  by 
Bear  Creek  Valley  Grange  at  Mount  Mor- 
rison, Saturday,  December  19.  The  usual 
business  session  was  held  in  the  morn- 
ing after  which  an  old  fashioned  chicken 
dinner  was  served  at  the  Cliff  house. 

There  was  a  good  attendance,  consid- 
ering the  weather,  at  the  open  session  in 
the  afternoon,  in  the  Woodman's  hall. 
The  first  speaker  was  T.  B.  Stearns, 
president  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. His  subject  was  the  Rocky  Moun- 
'  tain  park  and  in  a  few  well  chosen  words 
i  he  made  it  clear  that  the  creation  of  this 
park  by  congress  would  benefit  every 
citizen,  indirectly,  not  only  in  Colorado 
hut  in  the  entire  intermountain  country. 
Tt  would  draw  tourists  to  the  West, 
would  result  in  better  roads,  would  pro- 
tect our  fast  disappearing  wild  game  and 
would  advertise  the  climate,  scenery  and 
resources  of  Colorado  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  Stearns  also  spoke  of  the  Interna- 
tional Soils  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Den- 
ver next  fall.  This  big  exposition  will 
be  of  direct  interest  to  every  member  of 
the  State  Grange  and  to  everyone  else 
who  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  West. 

The  next  speaker  was  Volney  Hoggatt, 
register  of  the  state  land  board.  Mr. 
Hoggatt  called  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  the  fact  that  they  rightfully  have  the 
biggest  bank  in  the  state  with  a  deposit 
of  more  than  $3,000,000.  This  is  school 
fund  money  and  the  law  provides  that 
it  shall  be  loaned  on  clear,  improved  farm 
land  at  an  interest  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
For  some  unexplainable  reason,  the  state 
treasurers  have  been  letting  the  banks 
have  the  use  of  this  money  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest  while  the  school  children 
have  been  defrauded  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  retarded  because  tht 
farmers  were  denied  the  use  of  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  live 
stock  and  needed  farming  utensils.  The 
present  and  ex-treasurers  have  been  and 
are  under  bond  to  fulfill  the  law  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  bondsmen  will  yet 
be  called  on  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficit. This  year,  Mr.  Hoggatt  succeeded, 
through  perseverence,  in  getting  more 
than  $7,000  rightfully  due  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  whereas  in  former 
years  there  has  been  but  little  more  than 
$100  of  this  revenue  paid  that  institu- 
tion. What  has  become  of  this  money 
during  each  biennial  period  remains  for 
the  ex-treasurers  to  explain  and  from 
present  indications  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  in  open  court. 
Right  must  eventually  prevail  and  the 
will  of  the  people  be  supreme.  Mr.  Hog- 
gatt promised  to  give  Darden  Pomona  an- 
other talk  on.  this  subject  vital  to  every 
Colorado  farmer  at  some  future  time. 

The  address  that  "went  home"  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  present  was  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  Emma  Tollman  East  of 
the  Greater  Colorado  Bureau  of  the  Den- 
ver Chamber  of  Commerce  and  editor  of 
the  Farm  Woman  department  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life.  Mrs.  East  spoke  of  the 
big  success  of  the  International  Soils  Ex- 
position recently  held  at  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, and  at  which  she  was  Colorado's 
representative  and  where,  with  grains, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  bought  in  the 
open  market,  she  took  second  interna- 
tional prize  on  best  display  from  any 
state  and  suggested  that  if  she  was  able, 
under  these  conditions  to  take  second 
prize,  Colorado  surely  should  take  sec- 
ond place  in  nothing  at  the  exposition 
to  be  held  In  Denver  next  fall  if  the 
farmrrs  will  begin  now  to  fertilize  and 
in  other  ways  prepare  their  soil  for  spe- 
cial high  grade  crops  next  season.  She 
urged  every  member  of  the  Grange  to 
arrange  to  be  present  at  every  session 
possible  of  this  great  exposition  next 
fall  and  if  possible  to  make  an  exhibit. 

On  this  subject  of  Rural  Economics, 
Mrs.  East  spoke  from  a  varied  and  ex- 
tensive experience  on  the  farm.  Taken 
as  a  bride  of  sixteen  to  an  upland  farm 
in  western  Nebraska,  she  knew  what  it 
was  to  endure  years  of  privation,  drouth, 
and  to  raise  children  when  starvation 
was  all  but  staring  the  farmers  in  the 
face.  While  her  husband  was  as  good 
as  the  ordinary  type  of  these  animals, 
and  even  better  than  many  of  those  in 
the  neighborhood,  yet  he  felt  as  do  many 
of  the  farm  husbands  of  today  that  the 
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OUR  LEADING  FRUIT  GROWERS 
SAY  ./ITS CO  WILL  REVOLUTIONIZE 
SPRAYING  -Read  about  it! 


This  Book, 
tells  all 
about  the 

ATSCQ 


i 


No  liquid  pomp  with  it*  everlasting  trouble — Better 

•pray  than  yon  ever  got  at  any  pressure — Fewer  parts 

to  wear,  the  simplest  sprayer  ever  made — Covering 

power  greater,  saves  l-5to  1  -2  spray  material — All  metal, 

perfect  agitation,  easier  hauled  around — Sold  on  thirty 

days  free  trial,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hundreds  of  biggest  growers,  state  colleges  and  foreign 
governments,  after  3-year  tests,  say  they  "can't  afford  to  use 
anything  else."  Pumps  pure  air  only — liquid  and  air  are 
carried  separately  to  nozzle  disc,  where  compressed  air  atom- 
izes and  blows  liquid  into  finest  spray  you  ever  saw.  Saves 
one-fifth  to  one-half  materiel,  besides  doing  better  work,  as 
more  poison  remains  on  foliage.  This  is  reason  why  eight  times  more  ATSCOS  were  sold 
last  year  than  year  before.  Made  in  14  models  for  orchard,  truck  and  vineyard.  Wnte  today 
for  free  books  which  tell  all  about  ATSCO  principle  and 
what  leading  growers  say  about  it.  Everybody  says  it  is 
bound  to  supercede  old  style  sprayer. 

This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again — Cut  it  out  and 
write  today,  and  tell  us  what  you  have  to  spray. 

AIR-TIGHT  STEEL  TANK  CO. 

16  Gloster  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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wife's  strength  is  inexhaustible  and  that 
it  is  her  duty  not  only  to  do  all  the 
house  work  but  most  of  the  chores  as 
well,  draw  the  water,  get  in  the  fuel, 
buy  the  groceries  with  money  made  from 
the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs,  and  con- 
sider it  a  special  favor  to  allow  the  wife 
the  use  of  the  horse  once  in  a  great 
while.  The  wife  should  not  allow  her- 
self tc  be  treated  as  a  piece  of  property 
but  while  she  heartily  co-operates  with 
him,  the  should  demand  her  rights  which 
are  equal  to  his  in  every  respect.  Mrs. 
l.ast  held  the  close  attention  of  her  audi- 
ence for  thirty-five  minutes  and  it  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  listened  to  her 
that  much  longer. 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Dvora- 
chek  of  the  Dairy  department  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College.  Professor 
Dvorachek  is  always  welcome  at  a  Grange 
meeting.  He  told  the  farmers  how  they 
are  losing  money  every  day  by  not  hav- 
ing a  manufacturing  plant  in  the  way 
of  dairy  cows  to  transform  the  raw  ma- 
terial into  cream  and  butter.  Colorado  is 
the  best  dairy  state  in  the  Union  and 
instead  of  her  people  importing  dairy 
products  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  an- 
nually, they  should  not  only  supply  this 
demand  but  export  a  good  quantity 
besides. 

The  evening  session  was  addressed  by 
ex-Congressman  Franklin  E.  Brooks  who 
spoke  to  a  well  filled  hall. 
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(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
nearly  1,500.  In  1876  these  Granges 
started  a  co-operative  store  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $785,  of  which  amount,  $400,  was 
a  loan.  Today  the  paid  up  capital  of 
this  Grange  store  is  $100,000  and  there 
is  a  surplus  fund  of  $20,000.  A  semi- 
annual dividend  of  7  per  cent  is  declared 
to  the  stockholders  who  are  limited  to 
200  shares  each  and  restricted  to  one 
vote  each  regardless  of  the  number  of 
shares.  All  business  is  done  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis,  a  competent  force  of 
twenty-five  clerks  employed  the  year 
round  and  its  wholesale  business  is  re- 
stricted to  other  Grange  stores.  Four 
branch  stores  are  maintained  in  Johnson 
county,  each  doing  a  good  business  in 
a  building  owned  by  the  company.  This 
experience  of  more  than  thirty-eight 
years,  refutes  the  theory  frequently  ad- 
vanced that  farmers  will  not  success- 
fully co-operate. 

The  Colorado  State  Grange  has  an 
active  membership  of  nearly  $5,000,  fire 
insurance  in  force  to  the  amount  of 
$2,500,000,  is  doing  a  good  co-operative 
business  in  the  way  of  purchasing  car- 
lots  of  coal,  stock,  salt,  twine,  flour, 
sugar,  cement,  etc.,  and  new  subordinate 
Granges  are  being  continually  organized. 
Its  state  officials  are  broad,  competent, 
active  men  and  the  future  outlook  lt» 
most  encouraging. 

Last  year  Wyoming  organized  a  State 
Grange  and  from  the  inquiries  coming  in 
from  New  Mexico  and  other  sections, 
the  order  will  make  a  rapid  growth  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

With  a  good  Grange  in  every  neigh- 
borhood we  will  soon  have  better  tilled 
farms  and  less  tenantry;  we  will  think 


ijiotiiUuieU  Uirougn  trie  best  dealers 
in  the  Northwest  by  R.  M.  Wade  &  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 


WE  WANT 

Alfalfa 


WE  PAY  SPOT  CASH 

We  will  buy  any  amount  of  good 
No.  1  and  choice  alfalfa.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  much  you  have.  Blake 
offer  or  we  will. 

The  Ady  &  Crowe  Merc.  Co. 

1900  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 
PEACH  BOXES 
APPLE  BOXES 
CRATES 


All  kinds  of  packages.  Large  capac- 
ity. Good  packages.  Good  service. 
Send  us  inquiries. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Mention  Western  Farm  Life. 


more  of  our  homes,  ano  have  more  time 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  town- 
ships, our  counties,  our  state  and  our 
nation;  and  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  will  be  better  subserved. 

Elk  Mount  Grange  No.  195  held  two 
meetings  in  November  with  a  good  at- 
tendance. They  had  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Fisher  and  are  getting  up  a  special  pro- 
gram for  Christmas  eve.  They  have 
fixed  up  their  hall  and  bought  a  new 
piano  and  paid  for  over  half  of  it  in  one 
evening  with  a  basket  social.  They  are 
now  figuring  on  putting  in  a  new 
furnace. 


The  kicking  cow  will  drive  away  the 
hired  man  and  make  the  boys  tired  of 
farming.    Send  her  to  the  butcher. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  Year  Cents 

Three  Years   »i.uu 

Oar  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  In  this  Jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 


ALL  HAIL  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


The  rising  sun  of  prosperity  extends  a 
cordial  greeting  to  the  American  people 
at  this  time,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  At  no 
other  time  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  the  business  of  the  nation 
been  in  such  good  condition  and  the  out- 
look  more  encouraging.  The  pendulum 
of  depression  has  swung  to  the  extreme 
limit  and  now,  in  the  words  of  GeneraL 
Sheridan,  "we  are  going  back  to  victory." 
Confidence  has  been  restored  through 
the  freeing  of  credit  and  the  releasing 
of  the  people  from  the  bondage  under 
which  they  have  been  to  the  great  finan- 
cial institutions  for  nearly  a  century. 
Fundamental  wrongs  once  righted,  the 
clouds  on  the  commercial  sea  will  quickly 
clear  away  and  our  government  once 
again  will  become  one  "of  and  for  the 
people."  Perhaps  at  no  other  time  in 
our  history  has  such  an  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  regardless  of  party,  been 
manifested  by  the  taxpayers  of  our  coun- 
try. We  are  living  in  the  dawn  of  the 
new  policy— public  office  is  a  public 
trust— and  no  longer  will  the  old  pork 
barrel  methods  on  the  part  of  public  of- 
ficials be  tolerated  by  an  enlightened 
people. 

While  we  deplore  the  dreadful  carnage 
that  is  taking  place  in  continental  Eu- 
rope yet  it  behooves  our  people  to  im- 
prove opportunities  and  our  country 
should  mobilize  its  resources  in  the  most 
advantageous  way  possible  and  be  pre- 
pared to  be  of  service  to  the  whole 
world.  By  reason  of  the  war,  the  value 
of  American  wheat  increased  from  July 
the  first  to  September  the  fourth  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  and  many  other 
commodities  have  increased  in  like  pro- 
portion. The  American  farmer,  the  basic 
support  of  the  nation,  is  the  envy  of  the 
world  and  has  every  reason  for  encour- 
agement. 

THE  COLORADO  STRIKE  ENDED. 


that  ever  entered  the  portals  of  the  ce- 
lestial kingdom. 

What  the  poor  misguided  dupes  who 
were  led  to  give  up  paying  jobs  will 
do  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
families  is  left  for  them  and  their  be- 
loved union  to  decide  as  the  mining 
companies  have  announced  that  they 
have  all  the  men  that  they  can  use. 
Drastic  laws  on  labor  and  strike  ques- 
tions should  be  enacted  by  every  state 
legislature.  During  times  of  trouble 
when  foreign  agitators  and  organizers 
come  onto  the  scene  they  should  be  cor- 
dially greeted  and  escorted  to  jail  where 
they  should  be  kept  until  their  national 
organization  remits  money  with  which 
to  pay  their  fare  out  of  the  state.  Any 
state  can  take  care  of  its  own  subjects  if 
foreign  interference  is  not  allowed  and 
this  class  of  undesirables  should  be 
dealt  with  after  the  same  manner  in 
which  a  similar  class  of  foreigners  is 
treated  on  our  coast.  State,  interstate 
and  national  laws  should  be  so  corre- 
lated that  citizens  of  the  country  can 
enjoy  their  full  constitutional  rights  in 
the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

While  depreating  the  enormous  loss 
that  the  strike  has  caused,  yet  the  dark- 
est cloud  is  not  without  its  silver  lin- 
ing. It  seems  that  the  federal  investi- 
gating committee  has  brought  to  light 
a  condition  of  political  corruption  at  the 
seat  of  the  main  strike  that  few  citizens 
thought  could  exist  in  an  enlightened 
country.  There  will  also  doubtless  be 
a  better  understanding  between  capital 
and  labor  and  if  the  strike  leaders  are 
at  all  good  in  reading  the  minds  of  the 
people,  they  fully  realize  that  should 
they  attempt  to  perpetrate  a  similar 
crime,  they  will  be  summarily  dealt 
with  by  an  outraged  citizenship. 


SUDAN  GRASS  A  PAYING  CROP. 


INSURANCE  BY  MAIL. 


Yes,  the  Colorado  coal  strike  has  been 
formally  declared  oil  ;  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  has  been  "off"  for  several 
months  and  the  mines  for  some  time 
have  been  running  with  full  crews. 
However,  the  people  in  general  are  re- 
joicing that  the  dove  of  peace  rests 
once  more  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Centennial  state  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  disturbed  for  many  years 
to  come. 

The  coal  miners'  strike  in  Colorado 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  more  than 
"ion  dollars  to  the  state  and  the 
directly  interested,  besides  much 
ble  publicity,  was  a  most  un- 
->r  and  unjust  occurrence.  The 
greater  per  cent  of  the  actual  miners 
were  content  with  conditions  and  the 
operators  showed  a  disposition  to  make 
improvements  along  different  lines  and 
to  conform  strictly  with  the  laws  but 
it  seemed  that  a  bunch  of  high  salaried 
strike  agitators  felt  that  they  had  to 
start  something  in  order  to  keep  their 
names  on  the  pay  rolls  and  anticipating 
the  aid  of  a  number  of  disappointed  and 
disgruntled  politicians  in  Colorado,  they 
decided  that  this  was  the  field  for  their 
national  row.    In  their  anticipation  of 
securing  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
political,  masculine  women  and  effemi- 
nate men  they  were  not  disappointed. 
These  maligners  of  the  fair   name  of 
their  own  state  had  for  some  time  been 
drawing  their  very  sustenance  from  its 
treasury    but    creatures    of    this  kind 
would    slandeT    the   cleanest  character 


It  is  astonishing  how  mail  order  busi- 
ness has  developed  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  has  been  opposed  most  vigor- 
ously by  local  merchants,  but  still  it 
has  grown,  and  the  only  reason  has  been 
a  special  demand  for  it.  Much  of  the 
mail  order  business  has  been  developed 
in  the  country,  and  it  flourishes  there. 

We  learn  that  there  is  an  insurance 
company  which  seeks  to  secure  its  pol- 
icies by  mail  instead  of  by  personal 
solicitation.  Whether  it  can  succeed 
time  will  tell,  but  before  it  has  had  a 
chance  to  try  it  out  fully,  a  law  has 
been  proposed  in  congress  which  is  aimed 
at  and  proposes  to  prevent  this  busi- 
ness. The  house  bill  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"No  company,  corporation,  association, 
partnership  or  organization,  nor  any  of- 
ficer, agent  or  representative  thereof,  or 
other  person,  shall  use  or  be  permitted 
to  use  the  mails,  or  the  mail  service,  or 
any  branch  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  or  effecting  a  policy  of  in- 
surance upon  persons  or  property  situ- 
ated in  any  state  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  premium  on  any  such  policy 
of  insurance,  when  or  where,  by  the  laws 
of  the  said  state  or  territory  in  which 
the  said  persons  or  property  are  situ- 
ated, such  company,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, partnership  or  organization  is 
prohibited  from  transacting  an  insur- 
ance business  in  such  state  or  terri- 
tory." 

Such  legislation  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  fraud,  for  such 
protection  could  be  secured  through  a 
fraud  order.  If  the  company  is  a  bad 
one,  it  can  be  reached  and  punished  un- 
der existing  laws.  If  it  is  a  good  com- 
pany— reliable  and  honest — is  not  the 
business  just  as  legitimate  as  any  other 
conducted  through  the  mails?  If  not, 
why  discriminate  between  insurance  and 
dry  goods  and  groceries? 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  such 
a  mail  order  concern  pays  no  fees  in  in- 
dividual states.  Neither  does  the  Chi- 
cago mail  order  house  with  no  branch 
houses.  While  fees  to  states  may  be 
lost,  will  not  this  system  of  securing  in- 
surance lower  the  cost  of  insurance?  It 
might  cut  out  needless  expense  and 
make  a  lower  rate  possible. 

The  home  insurance  company  has 
many  advantages  over  its  mail  order 
rival,  just  as  the  home  merchant  has 
over  his  mail  order  competitor.  The 
home  companies  and  the  companies  op- 
erated by  local  offices  should  need  no 
such  law  to  hold  their  own.  If  they  do 
need  it,  then  it  would  seem  that  the 
principle  under  which  they  conduct  their 
business  is  not  economical  to  the  people. 


A  few  days  ago  Judge  Cunningham  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  sent  me  a  paper 
with  which  he  was  formerly  associated 
and  which  contained  a  very  interesting 
experience  of  a  Mr.  Fred  Palmer  grow- 
ing Sudan  grass  in  eastern  Colorado 
without  irrigation.  Our  readers  will 
doubtlessly  be  equally  interested  in  this 
experience  which  is  as  follows: 

We  have  raised  this  grass  only  one 
season.    It  is  truly  a  wonderful  forage 
plant.    We  drilled  2  pounds  of  seed  on 
about  four  acres,  in  rows  3y2  feet  apart, 
about   May   25th,   cultivated   same  as 
corn.   The  plant  is  very  slender  at  first, 
but  will  reach  a  height  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  remarkably  short  time. 
It  begins  to  stool  as  soon  as  it  is  well 
out  of  the  ground,  and  continues  to  stool 
until  there  is  a  good  bundle  of  grass 
from  the  one  seed.    We  cut  our  piece 
for  seed  about  September  20th,  with  a 
corn  binder.   It  had  an  average  height  of 
7  feet  8  inches  over  the  entire  piece, 
many  stalks  9  and  10  feet  high.    We  are 
anxious  to  try  it  for  hay  next  summer. 
We   believe   that   by   cutting   it  when 
about  four  feet  high  we  will  get  two 
and  three  cuttings  of  very  fine  quality 
hay.   It  grows  with  a  small,  solid  stock 
and  a  wonderful  lot  of  broad  leaves.  I 
think  that  by  cutting  often  for  hay  it 
will  make  a  finer  hay  and  large  yields. 
We  got  a  growth  of  about  18  inches  after 
cutting  in  September,  and  the  soil  was 
very  dry,  apparently  no  moisture  at  all. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture claims  400  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  is  a  good  yield.    We  threshed  3,000 
pounds  from  3  7-10  acres,  and  not  over 
one-fourth  of  the  piece  was  ripe,  and 
three  fourths  had  no  seed  in.    We  ex- 
pect our  3,000  pounds  will  clean  out  so 
we  will  have  2,000  pounds  of  very  nice 
seed.    Professor  Cottrell  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land   railroad    told    me    that  farmers 
should  be  careful  about  getting  south- 
ern seed  that  has  Johnson  grass  in  it. 
He  said  Johnson  grass  would  not  make 
seed  in  Colorado.    Would  advise  sowing 
one  pound  of  seed  per  acre  in  rows  3»/2 
feet  apart  for  hay,  or  perhaps  two  to 
four  pounds  per  acre  broadcast  for  hay. 
I  expect  we  will  learn  a  great  deal  more 
about  this  next  summer;  would  advise 
every  farmer  to  try  at  least  ten  acres. 
We  will  sow  it  instead  of  cane  and  millet 
next  year.  Very  truly  yours, 

FRED  L.  PALMER, 
Limon,  Colo.,  December  8,  1914. 


6.  Rotation  of  crops  must  be  followed 
and  volunteer  potatoes  not  allowed  to 
?row  and  carry  over  the  disease. 

7.  Use  clover,  alfalfa  or  pea  land  for 
lotatoes  when  possible. 

5.  United  persistent  endeavor  along 
these  lines  will  enable  us  to  stamp  out 
these  potato  troubles,  as  effectively,  as 
hog  growers  of  a  given  district,  control 
hog  cholera. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  prwe  of 
success." 

All  agents,  county  agriculturists  and 
bankers  are  co-operating  with  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  commissioner  of  agri- 
Hiltnre  in  his  endeavor  to  get  this  "Po- 
tato Study  Poster"  into  every  farm  home 
n  the  potato  districts  served  by  this 
system. 

The   fundamental   truth — rotation  of 

crops  is  the  surest  plan  to  cleanse  soils 
of  all  crop  disease  germs— is  prominently 
displayed  in  this  poster. 

This  work  is  calculated  to  do  a  perma- 
nent and  positive  good  in  the  potato 
territory  of  the  West. 

Western  Farm  Life  has  made  arrange- 
ment with  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  Denver  &Rio  Grande  railroad  for 
a  supplv  of  these  instructive  posters  and 
one  will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  who 
will  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage. 


GROWING  CORN  ON  THE  PLAINS. 


A  TREAT  FOR  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroad  has  just 
issued  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive potato  study  poster.  The  eye  first 
rests  on  a  plate  of  potatoes,  clean, 
healthy  and  life-size  that  look  "just 
good  enough  to  eat." 

Below  these  are  cuts  of  potatoes  af- 
flicted with  those  diseases  which  cause 
the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  in  po- 
tato fields  of  the  United  States  today. 
Common  scab,  Fusarium  wilt  and 
Rhizoctonia.  Below  each  cut  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  disease  carefully  writ- 
ten in  simple  language  without  the  use 
of  technical  terms.  Farmers  can  readily 
understand  these  descriptions  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  very  clear  prints,  deter- 
mine whether  the  potatoes  they  are  sav- 
ins for  seed  have  any  of  these  troubles. 

The  details  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  for  seed  potatoes,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  thorough  and 
effective,  are  shown  in  full,  under  a 
heading  of  "Methods  of  Control,"  as 
follows : 

1.  On  clean  ground,  plant  clean  seed 
this  year  to  grow,  in  a  sedd  plot,  seed 
stock  for  the  general  field  next  year. 

2.  Select  seed  potatoes  in  the  field, 
before  harvesting,  from  hills  with 
healthy  vines  which  give  good  normal 
number  of  potatoes  of  uniform  size  true 
to  type  and  free  from  disease. 

3.  When  forced  to  use  bin  selected 
seed,  make  careful  selection,  discarding 
all  potatoes  which  you.  find  diseased. 
You  must  cut  slices  not  over  one-eighth 
inch  thick  from  stem  end  of  potato,  in 
search  for  wilt  disease,  which  works  in 
side  the  potato. 

4.  Get  disease  free  seed.  If  you  find 
you  have  none  of  your  own  and  you 
cannot  find  it  yourself,  write  to  your 
State  Experiment  Station  to  help  lo- 
cate seed  stock  free  from  disease. 

5.  Treat  selected  seed  as  your  State 
Experiment  Station  shall  recommend 


If  the  people  who  are  incredulous 
about  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
great  plains  districts  of  the  West  could 
see  some  of  the  big  corn  crops  harvested 
from  the  uplands  this  season,  they 
would  realize  their  mistake  in  condemn- 
ing a  country  before  it  had  been  given 
a  fair  chance  to  demonstrate  what 
could  be  done  by  practical  farmers. 

One  near  Limon,  in  eastern  Colorado, 
who  plows  his  soil  deep  and  prepares  a 
sjood  seed  bed,  grew  this  year  3,200 
bushels  of  corn  on  eighty  acres  of 
sround.  The  average  was  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  from  which  Mr.  Lingle 
will  realize  about  $3,000— enough  to  pur- 
chase 160  acres  of  land.  Had  this  crop 
been  converted  into  ensilage  and  fed  to 
dairy  cows  or  to  animals  to  be  fattened 
for  the  market,  he  could  realize  nearly 
twice  the  above  amount. 

W.  S.  Pershing,  writing  from  the  same 
section,  speaks  of  another  profitable  crop 
grown  there  as  follows: 

"Rye,  a  never-failing  crop  in  the  non- 
irrigated  districts  of  eastern  Colorado, 
promises  to  be  in  great  demand  at  extra 
high  prices  during  1915,  and  perhaps  for 
several  years.  Large  shipments  of  rye 
have  been  recently  made  to  Europe,  and 
large  quantities  of  rye  bread  are  con- 
sumed by  the  armies  at  war. 

"When  even  the  prairie  grass  has  been 
drv  enough  to  burn,  fields  of  rye  could 
be  found  with  a  heavy  dark-green 
erowth  on  non-irrigated  land,  and  con- 
sidered a  paying  crop  for  the  pasture 
for  those  who  keep  live  stock  of  any 
kind,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  put  in  on 
a  good  seed  bed  of  our  poorest  land, 
makes  large  yields  of  grain. 

•There  is  nothing  that  an  investor 
could  do  that  would  be  surer  of  bring- 
ing him  large  returns  than  to  get  hold 
of  a  large  acreage  of  cheap  land  and  get 
it  seeded  to  rye.  If  any  one  thinks  there 
is  danger  of  overproduction,  go  into  the 
country  and  see  how  small  an  amount 
i  here  is  to  sell.  Some  of  the  Eastern 
papers  and  Eastern  grain  buyers  are 
predicting  a  price  of  two  dollars  per 
bushel  for  rye  for  1915.  There  are  sev- 
eral million  acres  of  eastern  Colorado 
land  that  can  be  made  to  produce  20  to 
30  bushels  of  rye  per  acre  annually. 
What,  then,  is  there  that  would  bring 
in  more  wealth  to  the  state  for  a  small 
amount  invest,  without  risk  of  failure, 
a  sure  crop  with  a  good  demand,  raised 
on  cheap  land?" 


It  was  right  and  proper  for  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission  at  its  recent 
hearing  in  Denver  to  call  upon  individ- 
ual members  of  the  national  guard  to 
find  out  all  the  indiscretions  they  could 
show  up  against  the  members  but  it 
could  not  even  think  of  calling  upon  in- 
dividual officers  or  members  of  the  fed- 
eral troops,  although  the  same  army 
rules  and  regulations  apply  to  both  alik«. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  none  of  these 
federal  investigation  committees  will 
treat  either  the  state  or  its  authorities 
with  common  decency? 
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Have  you  provided  good  shelter  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  feed  for  your  stock 
this  winter? 

Insure  your  1  ogs  against  the  ravages 
of  cholera  by  having  them  vaccinated.  It 
will  be  money  well  spent. 

Keep  a  loaded  gun  for  magpies, 
pigeons,  rats  and  English  sparrows  that 
carry  hog  cholera  germs. 

Idaho's  hog  industry  last  year  brought 
to  its  farmers  $8,400,000  and  this  amount 
will  be  materially  increased  next  year. 
Every  farmer  should  be  a  hog  raiser. 

Is  your  cellar  well  filled  with  vege- 
tables that  are  so  much  enjoyed  at  this 
season?  If  not  it  is  your  own  fault  and 
you  had  better  begin  now  to  arrange 
for  a  garden  next  spring. 

Don't  forget  about  sending  in  that  re- 
newal to  Western  Farm  Life.  We  get 
letters  from  subscribers  who  write  us 
that  a  single  copy  of  the  journal  has 
been  worth  many  dollars  to  them. 

All  the  farm  implements  should  be 
well  boused  and  protected  from  rust. 
The  loss  to  the  farmer  through  neglect- 
ing to  care  for  his  machinery  is  greater 
than  that  sustained  through  wear. 

Do  you  get  bulletins  regularly  from 
your  experiment  stations?  You  help 
support  these  stations  and  are  entitled 
to  their  publications.  Write  today  and 
have  your  name  put  on  the  mailing  list. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  inspect  the  live 
stock,  pick  out  those  that  are  unprof- 
itable, put  them  in  the  fattening  pen, 
then  decide  what  you  need  to  better  your 
herds  and  make  your- selection  and  pur- 
chase while  you  can  get  good  animals. 

Get  busy  at  once  and  build  that  ice 
house.  Your  family  will  think  more 
of  you  and  you  will  enjoy  life  better 
yourself  for  having  provided  them  with 
some  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  visited  a  man  who 
bought  a  bred,  registered  sow  for  $50.  In 
a  short  time  she  farrowed  six  fine  pigs 
which  he  can  sell  for  $30  apiece  and 
still  keep  his  original  investment.  "Go 
thou  and  do  likewise." 

Any  animal  that  will  fatten  on  the 
waste  and  destroy  weeds  is  handy  and 
profitable  to  have.  The  sheep  will  pay 
for  its  keep  with  its  wool  crop  and  give 
you  a  lamb  or  two  that  are  worth  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  year  besides. 

acquainted  with  your  farm.  Study 
every  stratum  of  the  soil — learn  what 
fertilizer  it  needs  to  produce  the  biggest 
crops  and  make  every  foot  of  ground 
give  you  the  maximum  returns. 

"Safety  First"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
day.  Are  you  supplied  with  fire  ex- 
tinguishers in  house  and  barn  that  any 
member  of  the  family  could  use  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice?  How  about  the  water 
plant  that  could  be  installed  at  a  rea- 
sonable expense  and  might  be  the  means 
of  saving  the  home? 

Silage  makes  the  very  best  winter  pas- 
ture for  live  stock  and'  brings  about  more 
nearly  than  anything  else  summer  con- 
ditions. The  farmer  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  silage  will  have  little  need  for 
the  veterinarian.  When  a  pit  silo  can 
be  had  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  to  twenty  dol- 
lars, every  fanner  should  have  one. 

Any  dead  fish  can  float  down  the 
stream,  but  it  takes  a  live  one  to  swim 
against  the  current;  see  that  you  are  a 
live  one  when  it  comes  to  organizing 
neighborhood  clubs  or  in  doing  any- 
thing else  that  will  benefit  both  you  and 
your  neighbors. 

Have  you  purchased  your  supply  of 
apples  for  the  winter?  You  should  have 
at  least  a  barrel.  It  will  mean  better 
health  to  the  family  besides  the  pleas- 
ure realized.  Better  make  it  three  bar 
rels  and  then  secure  the  booklet  giving 
197  different  recipes  for  preparing 
apples. 

Farmers  who  planted  black  locusts  on 
unirrigated  land  in  northeastern  Colo- 
rado, a  few  years  ago,  are  now  using 
them  for  fence  posts  and  fuel.  In  the 
meantime  they  have  been  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  wind  break  and  making 
the  farm  look  like  a  r«>al  home. 


Wa  ters  of  the  Western  States 

By    HON.    E.    M.    AMMONS,  Governor  of  Colorado. 


WE  do  not  agree  with  the  theory 
of  some  of  the  attorneys  in- 
terested in  certain  of  our  in- 
terstate water  disputes,  as 
demonstrated  by  contentions  in  the  Re- 
publican river  case  recently  before 
Judge  R.  E.  Lewis.  It  has  been  asserted 
the  water  is  on  the  same  basis  as  public 
lands,  and  that  unless  appropriated  by 
some  of  our  local  people  on  the  same 
•irinciple,  possibly,  that  land  may  be 
taken  by  a  homesteader,  it  may  be  ap- 
propriated by  people  farther  down  the 
stream,  who  would  have  the  right  to 
compel  us  to  let  it  go  by  undisturbed  to 
them.  In  other  words,  it  is  argued  that 
our  having  failed  to  appropriate  or  use 
all  the  water,  we  cannot  hold  it  against 
prior  appropriators  beyond  our  state 
boundaries. 

When  the  water  of  our  streams  was 
•^iven  to  the  state  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, no  limit  of  time  within  which 
we  must  appropriate  was  fixed.  The 
acts  of  cession  or  grant  did  not  indicate 
that  the  people  of  Colorado  must  imme- 
diately appropriate  and  use  all  the 
water  in  order  to  hold  it  for  their  use. 
The  same  tiling  was  true,  in  a  large 
measure  at  least,  so  far  as  public  lands 
were  concerned.  We  were  admitted  as  a 
state  under  certain  laws  which  guaran- 
teed to  the  discoverer  the  mineral  he 
found;  to  the  homesteader,  the  vacant 
lands;  and  to  the  user,  other  resources 
of  the  state.  The  government  did  not 
tell  us  we  had  to  appropriate  and  use 
each  one  of  these  resources  within  a 
rear,  two  years,  five  years,  ten  years,  or 
any  other  specified  time,  or  even  within 
a  reasonable  time.  We  had  a  right  to 
suppose  that  as  we  could  secure  money 
for  development  and  people  to  settle  the 
lands,  the  same  liberal  policy  would  be 
pursued,  to  enable  us  to  build  our  state, 
put  all  of  its  property  on  the  tax  rolls 
to  support  its  government,  state  and  lo- 
cal, and  its  public  institutions. 

We  have  more  than  ten  million  acre 
feet  of  water  flowing  out  of  the  state 
-ach  year,  while  we  are  irrigating  little 
'lore  than  three  million  acres  of  land. 
We  have  land  suitable  for  irrigation  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  twenty  million 
acres.  If  we  must  permit  the  balance 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  "iver  to 
20  to  possible  prior  appropriators  in 
lower  Arizona  and  California,  it  must 
be  evident  that  further  extension  of  the 
irrigated  area  of  those  streams  would  be 
impossible. 

If,  however,  we  are  permitted  to  make 
the  first  storage  at  the  head  waters  of 
those  streams,  our  land  may  be  made 
productive  and  no  harm  done  to  the  Ari- 
zona and  California  people.  It  must  be 
plain  that  the  water  is  not  destroyed  by 
use.  That  if  it  be  used  at  the  head 
waters  first,  after  it  drains  back  into 
the  streams  it  will  still  be  available  for 
use  over  and  over  again  farther  down 
the  streams. 

The  whole  matter  is  practically  one 
of  the  disposition  of  the  flood  waters. 
The  stream  flow  in  the  dry  season,  when 
water  is  most  needed,  has  long  been  dis- 
posed of.  The  flood  waters  have  done 
more  harm  to  the  states  beyond  our 
boundaries  than  they  have  been  of  ben- 
•  •fit.  If  we  are  permitted  to  handle  these 
flood  waters  first,  by  storing  and  using 
them,  we  not  only  do  not  reduce  the 
flow  of  the  streams  below  our  state  lines 
during  the  low  water  season,  but  we 
actually  add  to  the  stream  flow  by  re- 
turn waters  from  irrigated  areas. 

The  reason  that  Colorado  is  reckoned 
as  a  dry  state  is  that  for  untold  cen- 
turies more  water  went  out  of  it  than 
came  into  it.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  at  one  time  we  had  more  water 
than  we  needed.  The  storage  and  use 
of  water  for  irrigation  is  reversing  that 
condition.  There  is  still  the  same  steady 
supply  coming  in  annually  in  rain  and 
snowfall,  but  the  flood  waters  that  were 
wont  to  leave  the  state  each  spring  are 
being  held  back  and  used  over  and  over 
agrain,  so  that  we  are  annually  con- 
stantly increasing  in  storage  of  one  kind 
or  another  our  supply.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  pursue  this  course,  we  have 
far  greater  development  ahead  of  us  in 
the  way  of  irrigated  lands  than  we  had 
accomplished  throughout  the  past,  and 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  benefit  every- 
body farther  down  the  streams. 

If    the   position    of    the  Reclamation 


Service  is  tenable,  we  can  make  no  fur- 
ther storage  of  the  head  waters  of  our 
streams,  but  must  let  that  water  go  to 
lands  far  beyond  our  boundaries,  and 
therefore  prevent  the  extension  of  new 
development  in  our  own  state. 

It  may  take  a  great  many  years  to 
work  out  our  system,  because  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  increase  by  accumu- 
lated storage  is  necessarily  slow.  In  the 
I'latte  Valley,  however,  it  is  proven  be- 
yond question  that  such  development  is 
just  as  certain  of  success  as  anything 
else  done  by  human  kind. 

Suppose  the  government  had  immedi- 
ately after  the  admission  of  Colorado 
stopped  the  further  settlement  or  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  lands  of  the 
state.  How  could  we  have  made  our 
present  growth  or  built  or  maintained 
our  institutions?  There  would  have 
been  no  taxable  property  of  consequence 
and  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  have  developed  our  great  agricul- 
tural area  on  a  leasehold  basis.  The 
same  principle  applies  exactly  to  oui 
water.  If  immediately  upon  admission 
of  our  state  further  appropriations  of 
water  could  not  have  been  made  effect- 
ive, then  the  greatest  portions  of  our 
great  irrigated  area  would  have  re- 
mained undeveloped. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  date 
should  be  fixed  now  than  then.  Not 
why  it  should  be  fixed  fifty  years  or  a 
hundred  years  hence.  The  water  was 
turned  over  to  us  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment because  experience  had  already 
proven  that  new  rules,  different  from 
those  which  had  been  found  best  in  the 
East,  had  to  be  applied  here. 

The  history  of  irrigation  development 
in  the  state  has  proven  conclusively  that 
its  best  conservation  is  its  first  use  at 
the  head  waters,  both  for  power  and  ir- 
rigation purposes,  and  that  any  other 
plan  will  seriously  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  and 
at  the  same  time  be  detrimental  rather 
than  beneficial  to  the  people  along  the 
lower  streams.  There  are  streams  in 
this  state  with  considerable  flow  of  wa- 
ter that  do  not  empty  into  streams  be- 
low but  disappear.  What  sense  would 
there  be  in  preventing  people  using  those 
waters  where  they  are  available  when 
they  never  would  reach  the  land  below? 
There  is  grave  question  whether  the  use 
of  the  waters  in  the  Arkansas  Valley 
above  our  state  line  has  seriously  af- 
fected the  flow  of  the  stream  below  the 
state  line,  except  to  reduce  the  floods  in 
the  spring.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  if  all  the  flood  waters  of  that 
stream  in  Colorado  shall  be  carried  out 
and  used  and  the  irrigated  area  in  Col- 
orado extended  as  far  as  possible,  the 
return  waters  near  the  state  line  will 
eventually  furnish  a  steadier  and  better 
supply  than  they  did  in  the  old  days  be- 
fore we  were  interfered  with. 

No  one  denies  that  the  South  Platte, 
where  it  crosses  the  state  line,  carries 
a  larger  flow  of  water  during  the  dry 
season  than  it  did  before  irrigation  be- 
gan. And  reducing  the  floods  in  the 
spring  time  is  certainly  a  benefit  to 
every  one  from  the  Colorado  line  to  the 
Gulf. 

Most  of  the  disputes  that  have  arisen 
and  are  threatened  in  the  future  have 
come  from  private,  selfish  interests,  and 
not  inspired  by  considerations  of  broad 
public  welfare.  A  better  feeling  of  co- 
operation, a  higher  spirit  of  "live  and 
let  live,"  it  seems  to  me,  should  dictate 
a  wiser  policy  than  seems  to  prevail  in 
some  quarters,  and  should  bring  about 
an  understanding  that  will  insure  the 
best  development  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try at  large. 


WYOMING'S  NEW  GOVERNOR. 
By  E.  M.  Ammons. 


Born  in  Texas  something  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  and  as  a  boy  follow- 
ing the  trail  of  herds  of  longhorna  to 
the  north  and  settling  in  Wyoming  in 
1879,  Honorable  John  B.  Kendrick  is 
added  to  the  list  of  pioneers  and  state 
builders  who  have  been  honored  by  the 
Western  states  in  their  choice  to  the 
governorship. 

Mr.  Kendrick  was  not  raised  in  politi- 
cal life.  For  some  years  he  worked  for 
wages  with  one  of  the  big  "cow  outfits" 
in  northern  Wyoming  until  he  could  save 
enough  from  his  wages  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Durmg  the  years  that 
have  followed  he  has  been  an  able  and 
consistent  worker  for  the  development 
of  his  state  and  the  growth  of  the  West. 
A  persistent,  untiring  worker,  level 
headed  with  rare  common  sense  and  busi- 
ness ability  he  has  made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  every  thing  he  touched.  For 
many  years  he  has  lived  in  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  where  he  has  recently  built,  per- 
haps, the  most  beautiful  home  in  that 
state. 


A  marvelous  increase  in  automobile 
sales  is  reported.  Detroit  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  inquiry  shows  that  for  July, 
August  and  September  last,  sales  of  cars 
totaled  $65,000,000,  or  $20,000,000  more 
than  for  same  quarter  last  year.  Yet 
the  export  business  was  cut  off  by  the 
war  and  the  sales  were  made  for  im- 
mediate use.  The  auto  factories  every- 
where running  full  tilt.  Some  of  them 
in  October  broke  all  records  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cars.  It  is  freely  admitted 
by  many  manufacturers  that  farmers 
have  been  taking  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
creased product. 


Governor  J.  B.  Kendrick. 

While  his  financial  situation  does  not 
compel  him  to  work,  he  is  indefatigable 
in  his  ambitious  efforts  to  build  the 
finest  ranch  in  Wyoming. 

While  he  never  sought  political  hon- 
ors of  any  character,  two  years  ago  the 
people  of  his  district  insisted  on  sending 
him  to  the  state  senate.  In  the  sena- 
torial contest  which  followed  ,his  sterl- 
ing worth,  high  character  and  strong 
mind  made  him  the  choice  of  his  party 
for  the  United  States  senatorship  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Warren.  While  he  was  not 
successful  in  this  contest,  because  the 
legislature  was  controlled  by  Warren's 
party,  it  led  to  his  nomination  by  the 


Bird's  Eye  View  of 


Ranch. 


Democrats  for  governor  this  year  and 
his  triumphant  election  notwithstanding 
the  natural  majority  he  had  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Kendrick  will  take  to  his  new 
duties  the  weight  of  valuable  experience 
in  the  needs  of  his  state,  and  a  strength 
of  character  that  will  make  him  a  fit- 
ting successor  to  that  old  warhorse  and 
state  builder,  Joseph  M.  Carey. 

Mr.  Kendrick  has  a  home-loving  fam- 
ily of  wife,  son  and  daughter  who  will 
add  to  the  charm  of  what  I  earnestly 
hope  will  be  a  most  successful  adminis- 
tration for  our  sister  state. 


The  school  and  church  are  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  progress  of  every  community; 
see  that  the  houses  are  made  comfort- 
able, that  the  school  house  is  equipped 
with  a  good  library  and  that  the  minis- 
ter is  well  supported. 
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WINTER  TERM 

Opens  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 4.  Special 
three  months'  course 
in  business  subjects, 
including  Farm  Book- 
keeping, will  be  con- 
ducted during  Janu- 
ary, February  and 
March. 

Write  for  48-Page  Illustrated  Cata- 
log, Mailed  Free. 


1615-25  CHAMPA  ST.,  DENVER 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  l.C. 
Swine 
1863 


Two  O.  I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 


W  ^****tm  Why  lose  profits  breeding 

f  and  feeding  scrub  hogs? 

^flhl   Two  of  our  O.  I.  C.  Hogs 
l^^tffl   wei^h  2X06  lbs.   Will  ship 
von  sample  pair  of  these 
f  "^gji  famous  hogs  on  time  and 

•  give  agency  to  firs!  applicant.  We 
are  originators,  most  extensive  breeders 
and  shippers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  in  the 
world.   All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
orany  other  contagiuus  disease. 

Write—  Today- ■ 
for  Free  Book,  "The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
550  Vicker*  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


40/  For  Your 
'°  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 


TRUST  GO. 

Oldest  and  Largest 


Denver, 
Colo. 


Gasoline 
lights 

Cheapest  Light  on 
earth  for  use  In 
farm  homes,  stores 
and  halls.  Send  us 
dimensions  of  your 
home.  We  will  give 
you  estimate  cost 
of  lighting  system 
for  same.  Agent* 
wanted. 

ALBERT  LEA 
OAS    LIGHT  CO., 

Denver,  Colo. 


Profitable  Pork  Production 

BY  E.  W.  FERGUSON,  JR. 

Under  the  above  title  we  will  run  a  regular  department  in  Western  Farm 
Life,  and  we  cordially  invite  every  one  interested  in  raising  hogs— in  the 
greater  prosperity  of  Western  farmers  and  in  making  smoother  the  paths  of 
your  fellowmen,  to  write  us  your  experience,  give  us  any  suggestions  and 
'furnish  any  pictures  you  may  have.  We  will  treat  you  right  and  you  will 
have  the  gratitude  of  our  50,000  subscribers.— Editor. 


WHY  I  RAISE  HOGS. 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 

for  Sale  and  Lease.    Will  take  good 
young  ttock  part  pay. 

.  F.  DILLON, 
 v.,„Qd  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Of  your  own  and  clear  $15  to  $20  or  more 
a  day  with  our  well  drilling  machines. 
Many  men  earn  bier  incomes  with  some 
one  of  our  59  styles  and  sizes.  Use 
any  power.  Made  for  drilling 
earth,  rock  and  for  mineral 
prospecting:.  Specially  adapted 
to  boring  wells  for  irrigation. 
Standard  for  46  years,  all  over 
the  world.   Large  catalogue 
No.  120  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA,  ILL. 

Chicago  Offi.cn:  Firnl  National 
Bank  Building 


By  Western  Farm  Life  Subscriber, 
Sterling,  Colorado. 

WE  raise  hogs  for  the  money  there 
is  in  it.  Ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, I  have  had  a  liking  for 
live  stock  farming,  but  when  a 
boy,  I  had  a  grudge  at  hogs  but  when  I 
got  old  enough  to  attend  Farmers'  In- 
stitute meetings  and  learn  the  real  value 
of  swine,  I  overcame  this  grudge  and  now 
very  much  enjoy  raising  hogs. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  bunch  of 
good  hogs  to  eat  the  feed  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste;  I  don't  mean  by 
this  that  the  hogs  should  be  fed  entirely 
on  waste  matter  such  as  old  and  musty 
feed  but  they  can  and  do  pick  up  much 
feed  that  would  otherwise  not  be  util- 
ized. Besides  the  waste  that  naturally 
takes  place  around  any  farm  house  and 
barn,  there  is  much  grass,  weeds,  shat- 
tered grain,  etc.,  in  the  fields  that  hogs 
will  transform  into  eight  and  ten  cent 
pork,  after  the  crop  has  been  taken  off. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  of  some  one  who 
claims  to  have  a  sure  preventative  or  a 
sure  cure  for  cholera  but  our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  only  practical 
method  is  to  prevent  the  disease  getting 
into  the  herd  and  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent it  is  by  the  use  of  good  serum  prop- 
erly administered.  Some  hog  raisers  say 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  hog  cholera 
if  rations  are  properly  balanced  and  the 
utmost  cleanliness  practiced  but  I  differ 
with  this  theory,  especially  in  an  irri- 
gated country. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  careless  farmer  up 
the  river  on  which  he  allows  sick  hogs 
to  run  or  they  water  on  creeks  flowing 
into  the  river."  When  a  dry  spell  comes, 
you  irrigate  your  alfalfa  pasture  on 
which  your  hogs  are  running  with  the 
result  that  in  a  very  short  time  you 
have  cholera  in  your  herd. 

Then,  on  any  kind  of  a  ranch,  regard- 
less of  irrigation,  the  germs  are  carried 
by  birds,  dogs,  on  men's  feet,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  so  I  repeat  that  the 
only'  absolutely'  safe  way  is  have  your 
hogs  vaccinated  and  thus  make  them 
immune  to  the  disease. 

We  do  not  raise  hogs  for  show  pur- 
poses or  to  sell  as  registered  animals 
but  our  object  is  to  make  the  most 
dressed  pork  of  good  quality  at  the  least 
expense.  We  use  pure  bred  boars  ex- 
clusively and  in  many  cases  have  our 
hogs  bred  up  to  within  1-32  or  1-64  pure 
blood.  We  are  partial  to  the  Duroc 
Jerseys  but  any  of  the  standard  breeds 
are  all  right  when  given  the  right  kind 
of  attention. 

Good  warm  sanitary  houses  and  a  well 
balanced  ration  are  essential  factors  in 
profitable  pork  production.  All  of  our 
sheds  are  open  to  the  south  so  that  the 
hogs  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine, but  the  other  three  sides  and  roof 
are  absolutely  tight  to  prevent  any 
draughts. 

We  have  removable  gates  with  which 
we  partition  one  of  the  sheds  into  small 
pens  for  the  brood  sows  at  farrowing 
time  and  at  other  times  we  can  use 
them  for  other  purposes. 

We  get  two  litters  from  each  sow 
every  year — one  in  the  fall  and  the  other 
in  the  'spring.  We  try  to  have  our  spring 
pigs  come  early  enough  so  that  they  will 
be  ready  for  market  in  the  fall  before 
new  corn  fed  hogs  come  in.  For  this 
purpose,  we  lay  in  a  supply  of  grain  in 
the  spring  if  we  are  not  expecting  to 
raise  enough  that  summer,  to  fatten 
them.  We  feed  barley  and  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks  or  pasture  to  the  pigs  when 
young.  We  feed  the  barley  either  rolled 
or  soaked  and  try  to  finish  them  off  on 
corn.  We  find  that  we  can  raise  barley 
cheaper  and  make  more  money  per  acre 
by  feeding  it  to  hogs  than  we  can  grow- 
ing any  other  cereal.  We  have  fattened 
hogs  on  barley  and  alfalfa  but  would 
advjse  using  corn  in  the  ration  if  the 
price  is  not  too  high.  However,  each 
farmer  must  decide  that  for  himself  a« 


conditions  are  nearly  always  different  in 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

One  important  feature  in  raising  hogs 
is  to  have  the  boar  and  sows  gaining 
quite  rapidly  in  flesh  when  the  sows  are 
bred  as  this  brings  larger  litters;  we 
have  never  failed  in  getting  large  litters 
when  we  have  practiced  this  method. 

We  ship  to  the  Denver  market  and  find 
that  we  make  more  money  by  selling 
them  when  they  are  fat  rather  than  wait 
for  a  better  "market.  We  never  hold 
them  to  exceed  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
they  are  ready  to  ship.  We  usually  mar- 
ket them  at  215  to  225  pounds  in  weight 
and  find  that  it  requires  six  to  eight 
months  time.  While  we  do  not  top  the 
market,  we  do  not  fall  but  little  below 
the  best  prices  paid. 


RAISING  HOGS  FOR  PROFIT. 


By  W.  R.  Reeves,  Kersey,  Colo. 

IN  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  can  be 
brought  before  the  Colorado  farmer. 
With  our  pure  air,  water  and  abund- 
ance of  sunshine,  hogs  in  this  state  are 
more  free  from  disease  than  in  any  other 
place.  « 

I  have  been  raising  hogs  for  over  forty 
years;  the  first  few  years  I  had,  what 
some  people  call,  "poor  luck,"  but  my 
mind  drifted  back  to  the  time  when  I 
was  a  boy  in  Henderson,  Knox  County, 
111.,  where  my  father  raised  a  great 
many  hogs.  They  ran  at  large  in  the 
timber  and  it  was  my  lot  to  look  after 
the  sows  at  farrowing  time.  I  soon  be- 
came an  expert  in  finding  them;  I  soon 
learned  that  a  sow  will  always  make  her 
bed  near  water  when  6he  is  about  to 
farrow  and  by  looking  along  the  stream 
and  seeing  where  she  had  come  down 
to  water,  it  was  not  hard  to  look  about 
and  a  large  bed  she  had  made  of  brush 
and  leaves  and  in  nearly  every  case  all 
the  pigs  would  be  found  alive.  This  con- 
vinced me  that  the  more  I  let  a  sow. 
have  her  own  way,  the  better  she  would 
get  along. 

I  made  ten  pens  where  there  was  grass 
and  put  an  individual  hog  house  in  the 
center  of  each.  A  few  days  before  far- 
rowing time,  I  put  the  sow  in  with 
plenty  of  water  convenient,  knowing 
that  'if  she  knew  she  had  water  she 
would  be  contented;  I  also  threw  in 
plenty  of  bedding  so  she  could  carry  it 
in  the  hog  house,  and  then  I  said.  "Old 
lady,  you  have  all  you  need  and  as  you 
understand  your  business  better  than  I 
do,  you  can  fix  things  to  suit  yourself," 
and  she  would  nearly  always  save  every 
pig. 

It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  have  farrow- 
ing pens  close  together  for  there  are 
times  when  a  sow  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed and  when  there  are  other  pigs 
close  and  one  of  them  should  squeal,  the 
sow,  thinking  it  is  hers,  will  jump  up 
and  perhaps  cripple  or  kill  one  of  her 
own,  besides  making  her  more  nervous. 

A  good  healthy  sow  can  raise  ten  or 
twelve  pigs  if  she  is  fed  plenty  of  milk 
or  other  sloppy  food.  It  is  well  to  have 
pigs  come  as  near  the  same  time  as  pos- 
sible so  that  if  ome  sows  should  not 
save  but  five  or  six  pigs,  they  could 
all  be  put  on  one  sow.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  to  take  the  pigs  not  over  three 
or  four  days  old,  place  them  in  a  box, 
cover  it  with  canvas  for  a  few  minutes 
then  pour  them  out  to  their  adopted 
mother  who  knows  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  but  does  not  know  where 
it  is;  she  will  let  them  suck  and  the  job 
is  finished.  The  sow  from  which  the 
pigs  were  taken  can  be  bred  and  will 
be  ready  to  farrow  again  in  115  days. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  milk,  pigs  can  be 
weaned  when  six  weeks  old.  Sows  rais- 
ing pigs  should  bavc  plenty  of  sloppy 
food  in  order  to  make  them  give  a  good 
supply  of  milk  for  the  young  pigs  but 
feed  for  a  pig  should  be  ground  and  moist 
but  not  thin  for  to  make  it  drink  water 
it  is  not  benefited  and  besides  is  made 
pot-bellied. 


A  growing  pig  should  have  good  pas- 
ture, pure  water  i.nd  what  grain  he  can 
eat  for  six  months  when  he  should  be 
ready  to  go  to  market  weighing  200 
pounds. 

On  one  occasion,  when  making  a  talk 
before  a  Farmers'  Institute,  I  stated  that 
I  could  make  two  hogs  weigh  400  pounds 
cheaper  than  I  could  make  one  weigh 
300  pounds  and  the  expression  brought 
out  quite  a  discussion  but  I  have  not 
yet  seen  or  heard  anything  to  convince 
me  that  my  theory  is  wrong. 

Every  hog  raiser  has  his  preference  of 
breeds;  I,  too,  have  mine  and  it  is  the 
Berkshire.  They  are  prolific,  good 
mothers  and  will  hustle  through  cholera 
when  hogs  of  other  breeds  will  crawl  off 
in  their  beds  .'.nd  give  up. 

There  is  good  money  in  hogs  if  we  but 
give  them  the  proper  attention  but  a 
hog,  like  any  other  animal,  must  have 
respectable  treatment  if  one  expects  the 
best  results. 

At  another  time  I  will  give  my  plan 
for  making  an  individual  hog  house  that 
costs  less  than  five  dollars. 


SAVE  THE  BROOD  MARES. 

(American  Breeder.) 
A  horse  in  the  present  European  war 
is  said  to  last  less  than  one  month. 
During  the  early  purchases  of  our  horses, 

requiring  horses  from  15  to  10  hands, 
proper  conformation,  perfectly  sound 
and  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  with 
all  solid  colors.  Practically  any  kind  of 
a  horse  will  now  be  taken,  weighing  800 
pounds  or  more,  serviceably  sound,  from 
four  to  ten  years  of  age  and  nearly  any 
color  except  white.  Nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  where  horses 
are  bred  has  been  visited  by  foreign 
buyers. 

Near   one  Missouri   town   there  are 
now  20,000  horses .  purchased    for  the 
English    government,    ready    for  ship- 
ment.   A  great  many  horses  and  mules 
have  been  purchased  in  the  Southern 
states  where  farmers  have  been  forced 
to  dispose  of  them  because  cotton  could 
not  be  sold.    Usually  at  this  time  of 
year  Southern  buyers  are  buying  instead 
of  selling.    The  Southern  output  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  replaced  in  the 
very  near  future.    There  are  many  more 
horses  leaving  this  country    than  the 
breeders  and  farmers  know  about.  Pur- 
chases   include    many    artillery  horses 
weighing  from   1,000  to   1,500  pounds 
and    a   large   number   of   mules,  twe 
classes,  for  which  best    farm  demand 
makes   a   good   market   every  spring. 
This  country  can  spare  the  geldings  and 
mules,  but  it  cannot  afford  to  dispose  of 
good  brood  mares.    Every  stallion  and 
jack  owner  in  the  country  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  keeping  the  best 
brood    mares    in  his  community.  Too 
small  or  inferior  mares  are  not  desira- 
ble; but  every  good  brood  mare  should 
stay  here.    This  is  an  important  time 
to  the  agricultural  interest  in  this  coun- 
try.   For  a  long  time  North  America 
will  be  required  to  assist  in  feeding  a 
large  portion  of  Europe.    This  can  only 
be  done  by  thoroughly  tilling  the  soil, 
which  requires  more  horses  at  home. 

The  meat  supplies  of  Europe  are  be- 
ing devastated,  which  will  mean  more 
grain  consumed  for  food.  Everything 
points  to  great  prosperity  among  the 
breeders  of  live  stock  in  this  country; 
especially  horses  and  mules.  A  great 
demand  is  sure  to  come  for  agricultural 
horses.  With  nearly  all  of  the  light 
fiorses  and  mules  leaving,  this  country 
will  see  a  strong  demand  for  better  in- 
dividuals to  take  their  places. 


TOO  MUCH  HAY  BAD  FOR  HORSE. 

Horses  thrive  better,  work  easier,  and 
keep  in  better  condition  if  allowed  only 
about  two-thirds  the  hay  they  will  eat. 
This  fact  was  recently  illustrated  by  a 
test  at  the  Montana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, where  two  teams  of  equal  weight, 
doing  the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
work,  were  compared.  One  team  re- 
ceived, besides  eight  quarts  of  oats 
daily,  all  the  hay  they  would  eat.  The 
other  team  was  given  two-thirds  as 
much  hay  as  was  eaten  by  the  former. 
The  second  team  gained  in  weight  over 
the  first  sixty  pounds  in  three  months. 

Where  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  fed  to 
horses,  it  is  even  more  important  to  re- 
strict the  amount  than  when  feeding 
timothy.  Fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  sufficient  for 
heavy  horses,  and  when  fed  in  modera- 
tion it  is  better  than  timothy. 
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FARMING  ON  THE  PLAINS  WITHOUT 
IRRIGATION. 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
tivate  it.  In  the  dryest  year,  1911,  he 
cut  3  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre.  He 
is  raising  Turkey -red  fall  wheat  that 
has  never  yeilded  less  than  27  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  this  year  will  yield 
36  bushels  to  the  acre;  he  prepares  the 
seed  bed  by  plowing  7  to  8  inches  deep, 
pulverizes  the  soil  thoroughly  and  only 
sows  15  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  while 
others  are  sowing  from  40  to  60  pounds 
to  the  acre.  He  is  considered  the  most 
successful  wheat  grower  in  Lincoln 
county.  He  tried  out  the  new  grass 
known  as  "Sudan  grass,"  this  year;  this 
is  a  great  forage  plant  and  is  demand- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention  by  all 
scientific  farmers.  The  first  seed  of  this 
new  grass  came  from  Africa  in  1909  and 
the  stories  of  the  enormous  yields  of 
this  new  forage  plant  are  almost  be- 
yond belief.  Mr.  Palmer  sowed  4  acres 
from  2  pounds  of  seed  and  harvested 
about  30  tons.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  grass  is  going  to  become 
one  of  our  common  forage  crops.  It 
grows  from  5  to  8  feet  high  and  from 
one  seed  was  counted  over  100  stalks. 
Mr.  Palmer  sows  his  wheat  before  Aug- 
ust 15.  He  is  building  a'  two  story 
granary  and  tool  house,  has  a  large 
new  cement  tank,  good  comfortable 
house  and  has  accumulated  over  $14,- 
000.  His  corn  is  making  50  bushels  per 
acre,  15  acres  of  oats  yielded  55  bushels 
per  acre;  has  a  fine  strawberry  bed 
which  more  than  supplies  the  family. 

"Mr.  W.  Nusbaum,  his  neighbor,  has 
almost  the  same  story  to  relate;  he  is 
milking  6  cows  that  are  making  him 
$1.50  a  week  each  and,  although  he  had 
nothing  left  after  he  paid  his  filing  fee, 
he  is  now  worth  at  least  $9,000.  An- 
other neighbor,  Mr.  Thomasson,  has  10 
acres  in  alfalfa  that  makes  three  cut- 
tings a  year,  about  three  tons. 

"Burton  Orr,  near  Arriba,  had  40  acres 
of  wheat,  24  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
other  crops  of  millett  and  cane.  F.  X. 
Snyder's  60  acres  of  wheat  yielded  16 
bushels  per  acre;  he  has  milk  cows,  hogs 
and  chickens  and  believes  in  diversified 
fanning.  C.  A.  Curl  has  a  fine  farm  and 
raises  excellent  crops,  believes  Lincoln 
county  the  best  county  in  the  state  for 
the  poor  man  to  get  a  start  and  says 
he  can  make  a  success  if  he  will  work 
and  use  his  brains.  John  Rossiter  ha9 
been  in  the  state  7  years,  is  now  worth 
$8,000  and  free  from  debt. 

"Jake  Sisler  has  been  In  the  state  5 
years.  He  came  here  broke,  now  owns 
320  acres  of  land  worth  $5,000.  Charles 
W.  Brown  has  been  in  the  county  9 
years,  has  400  acres  of  land  now  worth 
$16,000.  George  Cornfield  has  been  in 
the  county  8  years,  now  is  worth  $18,- 
000;;  got  his  start  with  a  few  cows, 
hogs  and  chickens  and  working  his 
ground,  plows  thoroughly  from  7  to  8 
inches  deep. 

"C.  W.  Alexander,  5  years  in  the 
county,  started  with  a  very  small  cap- 
ital, now  owns  320  acres  with  good  im- 
provements, is  well  worth  $8,000.. 

"Guy  Hancock  has  been  7  years  in 
the  county,  owns  400  acre  farm,  good 
stock,  made  it  by  good  farming  and 
tending  to  his  business. 

"Harry  Swain,  6  years  in  the  county, 
had  just  enough  money  to  get  here; 
worked  out  by  the  day,  got  some  cows, 
hogs  and  chickens,  and  now  is  worth 
$11,000.  Four  threshing  outfits  north  of 
Arriba  this  year  have  threshed  to  date 
200.000  bushels  of  grain.  This  is  quite 
&  wonderful  county.  Land  values  aver- 
age $15  an  acre,  but  country  needs  more 
stock,  particularly  milk,  cows  and  hogs. 
There  was  $394  worth  of  cream  mar- 
keted in  Arriba  one  day  in  August  this 
year.  Lincoln  County  claims  to  have  the 
largest  number  of  full-blooded  and  high- 
grade  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  of  any 
county  in  Colorado.  Land  values  are 
from  $15  to  $25  per  acre.  There  are 
wonderful  opportunities  for  the  man  of 
limited  means  in  this  county  if  he  will 
work.  Many  new  farmers  are  coming  in 
and  they  need  more  capital  to  buy  milk 
cows  and  hogs. 

"We  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  El 
Paso  County,  and  such  a  revelation,  such 
prosperous  farmers,  such  contented  fam- 
ilies! Ed.  Marriot  filed  on  his  land  eight 
years  ago,  left  the  county  and  went  back 
to  Iowa.  He  returned,  however,  and  is 
very  prosperous.  He  has  seven  large 
stacks  of  grain  and  feed,  barns  and  good 
house.    Mr.  Handle  has  320  acres,  has 


been  here  five  years  and  now  has  a  good 
house,  barns,  good  milk  stock,  chickens, 
eight  large  stacks  of  grain  and  feed.  He 
raises  millet,  corn,  beans,  hogs,  and  is 
worth  at  least  $9,000.  Mr.  McClasen  has 
20  acres  of  wheat,  yielding  14  bushels  to 
the  acre;  20  acres  of  rye,  16  bushels  to 
the  acre;  40  acres  of  corn,  30  bushels  to 
the  acre;  has  125  acres  under  cultivation; 
has  been  here  seven  years — came  here 
from  Missouri.  Has  9  cows,  18  hogs,  300 
chickens ;  raises  potatoes,  corn,  wheat, 
oats;  has  a  fine  garden,  where  he  raises 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  parsnips  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables.  Mr.  McClasen  is  worth  at 
least  $12,000,  though  he  started  on  prac- 
tically nothing. 

"Mr.  Wagner  has  been  in  the  country 
seven  years,  has  240  acres  of  land  valued 
at  $6,000,  has  a  pit  silo;  his  beans  made 
800  pounds  to  the  acre,  rye  18  bushels; 
17  acres  of  volunteer  wheat  made  18 
bushels  per  acre;  24  acres  of  millet — had 
40  loads,  at  least  one  ton  to  each  load; 
47  acres  of  corn,  which  yielded  35  bush- 
els to  the  acre;  also  raised  potatoes. 

"Mr.  Addison  worked  fifteen  years  for 
the  John  Deere  Implement  company  in 
Chicago  and  seemingly  never  could  get 
ahead  any.  His  wife  was  sick  so  he 
had  to  leave.  He  went  to  Missouri, 
stayed  one  year  but  the  wife  was  no 
better  so  he  came  to  Colorado,  settled 
on  320  acres.  Has  been  here  eight  years; 
made  enough  to  buy  160  acres  more, 
built  a  new  adobe  house,  has  a  large 
barn,  two  pit  silos,  each  12x26  feet  that 
cost  $14.20  for  material  and  will  build 
more.  Has  good  horses,  well  bred  Hol- 
stein  cows,  lots  of  chickens.  Wife  is 
absolutely  well,  happy  and  proud  of 
their  home.  It  is  80  feet  to  water,  which 
is  very  good.  Last  year  was  struck  by 
hail  which  stripped  the  leaves  all  off 
the  corn;  he  immediately  cut  the  stand- 
ing stalks,  which  were  green,  and  saved 
75  tons  of  ensilage  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  destroyed.  He  has  a 
grove  of  black  locust  trees  growing. 

"C.  C.  Maddox  has  320  acres.  Been  in 
the  country  eight  years;  has  52  bushels 
of  corn  yielding  38  bushels  per  acre;  18 
acres  fall  rye,  15  bushels  per  acre;  6 
cows  earning  $7  a  week.  Came  from 
Cherokee  County,  Kansas,  and  is  worth 
at  least  $10,000— had  practically  nothing 
when  he  came.  His  son,  twelve  years 
old,  belongs  to  the  Boys'  Club  and  raised 
28  bushels  of  corn  from  one  acre  this 
year,  he  doing  everything  pertaining  to 
the  raising  and  harvesting. 

"George  Hitchcock  has  320  acres,  12 
large  stacks  of  grain  and  feed,  60  acres 
of  corn  yielding  35  bushels  per  acre.  Has 
large,  new  barn,  new  hen  house,  12  cows 
making  $15  a  week;  his  holdings  are 
well  worth  $11,000. 

"J.  C.  Michails  lived  in  Denver  many 
year9  where  he  was  a  teamster;  could 
not  get  ahead  so  filed  on  320  acres  of 
land  and  only  had  11  cents  left.  Now 
he  has  120  acres  of  corn  making  better 
than  50  bushels  per  acre,  40  acres  sugar 
cane  which  will  yield  20  tons  to  the 
acre;  20  acres  of  millet,  2  tons  per 
acre;  has  80  head  of  hogs  and  35  head 
of  cattle;  has  been  here  five  years;  is 
out  of  debt  and  worth  at  least  $15,000. 
He  raises  lots  of  chickens  and  turkeys. 
In  1913  by  feeding  his  corn  to  hogs,  his 
corn  cleared  him  $1.52  per  bushel.  Has 
a  pit  silo  10x25  which  holds  50  tons; 
cost  for  material,  $3.  His  two  sons  have 
adjoining  farms  of  320  acres  each;  one 
has  just  finished  a  very  large  barn  and 
his  corn  will  yield  40  to  50  bushels  per 
acre;  each  of  the  sons  are  worth  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000. 

"W.  A.  Smith  owved  a  fine  farm  in 
Harrison  County,  Iowa.  He  had  to  come 
to  Colorado  for  his  wife's  health — she 
is  well  now.  He  has  480  acres,  85  acres 
of  corn  of  which  he  has  4,000  bushels 
husked;  his  corn  last  year  yielded  40 
bushels  per  acre;  he  and  two  boys  cul- 
tivated and  harvested  crops  from  150 
acres;  he  plows  from  7  to  8  inches  deep 
and  cultivates  corn  four  times;  never 
had  a  failure  and  raised  more  on  his  $15 
per  acre  land  here  than  he  did  on  his 
$150  per  acre  land  in  Iowa  and  with 
much  less  expense.  His  accumulations 
here  are  at  least  $15,000. 

"F.  W.  Wagner,  where  we  ate  dinner, 
has  320  acres  of  land;  had  fine  crop 
of  corn,  millet,  and  rye;  from  one  sack 
of  seed  millet  he  raised  120  sacks  of  mil- 
let; his  corn  made  35  bushels  per  acre; 
he  has  10  head  of  milk  cows,  20  hogs 
and  about  300  chickens.  Is  worth  at 
least  $8,000.  Has  been  in  the  country 
seven  years. 
"J.  A.  Childs,  an  ex-National  league 


"Without  art  Equal  for  Simplicity" 

A 

Remington 
Oil  Engine 

using  cheap  crude  oil  or  distillate 
will  give  you  power  at  a  low^r 
cost  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
Carney  Hartley,  Representative 

THE  REMINGTON  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

316  Colorado  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


Our  Harness  have  QUAJJTY,  the  best  harness  made.  We  sen 
direct  to  Consumer,  you  save  all  middlemen's  profits  and  yon 
buy  for  20  to  36  per  cent  less  money.  We  pay  Freight  Charges. 
HARNESS,  SADDLES,  COWERS,  BRIDLES  and  everything 
known  in  good  harness  line.  Prompt  service.   Don't  fail  to  send 

and  GET  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
"wday  "  H.«M.Market Harness  Stop 


SHIPLAPS20°-°PER  THOUSAND 


This  is  our  price  on  Guaranteed 
No.  1  Fir  Shiplap,  delivered  at 
most  stations  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  freight  prepaid  by 
us.  Prices  in  other  states  a  lit- 
tle lower  or  a  little  higher,  de- 
pending on  freight  rate.  Other 
lumber  and  millwork  at  same 
low  prices. 


uy  Your  Lumber  Now — Easy 
auling  —  Low  Winter  Prices. 

Send  us  your  lumber  list  for 
freight  prepaid  price  or  ask 
for  price  list.  We  ship  sub- 
ject to  inspection. 

WESTERN  LUMBER  &  MILLWORK  CO. 
526-31  Perkins  Bldg.  Tacoma,  Wash. 


ball  player,  played  with  Cleveland  Na- 
tionals as  shortstop,  received  $18,000  for 
last  three  years  work  in  the  league  but 
did  not  lay  up  a  dollar.  He  went  to 
Colorado  Springs,  worked  in  a  brick 
yard  but  was  persuaded  to  file  on  320 
acres  of  land  five  years  ago.  He  is  a 
good  farmer,  does  all  his  own  work;  40 
acres  of  beans  yielded  1,033  pounds  to 
the  acre;  his  rye  32  bushels  per  acre; 
is  ridging  hia  land  to  catch  the  winter 
snows,  then  in  spring  levels  the  land  and 
all  the  moisture  is  conserved;  never  had 
a  failure  even  though  he  knew  nothing 
about  farming;  is  worth  at  least  $12,000. 

"In  Squirrel  Valley  we  found  many 
fine  farms.  Miss  Anna  Williams  has  320 
acres  of  land,  cultivates  120  acres  of  it. 
does  all  her  own  work;  has  30  acres  of 
com  yielding  45  bushels  to  the  acre;  5 
acres  of  Mexican  beans,  800  pounds  to 
the  acre.  This  lady  is  about  30  years  of 
age  and  enjoys  farm  life.  She  was  in 
the  field  husking  corn  when  we  inter- 
viewed her;  lived  here  twelve  years. 
Took  up  this  land  six  years  ago  and  has 
accumulated  at  least  $8,000. 

"J.  C.  Williams,  the  father  of  the 
young  lady  just  mentioned,  has  320  acres 
just  across  the  road;  he  came  from  Mis- 
souri; has  50  acres  of  corn,  making  60 
hushels  per  acre;  6  acres  of  potatoes, 
yielding  65  bushels  per  acre;  10  acres  of 
oats.  50  bushels  per  acre;  is  raising  some 
sweet  clover.  Has  made  more  than  $1,000 
net  each  year  since  he  has  been  in  the 
country.  He  says  he  would  not  go  back 
to  Missouri,  as  they  are  all  well,  have 
•rood  neighbors,  and  enjoy  the  best  cli- 
mate on  earth.  The  smallest  corn  crop 
he  has  raised  here  yielded  20  bushels  per 
ncre.  All  the  adjoining  farmers  seem  to 
be  doing  equally  as  well. 

"Mrs.  Selmore  and  son  have  640  acres 
of  land  that  they  have  been  farming 
eight  years.  She  is  a  widow;  her  hus- 
band died  in  Colorado  Springs  ten  years 
ago.  After  paying  up  the  debts,  she 
had  a  small  team  of  mares,  harness  and 
wagon,  11  small  heifer  calves.  She  paid 
her  filing  fees  on  the  land  and  was  owing 
$150,  on  which  she  paid  36  per  cent  a 
vear  interest.  Now  she  is  out  of  debt, 
has  95  head  of  cattle,  8  horses,  20  head 
of  hogs,  300  chickens.  Her  son  was  only 
14  years  of  age  when  she  filed  on  this 
land.  The  two  have  done  all  the  work 
and  are  now  worth  at  least  $16,000  clear. 
Just  think  of  it,  a  poor  widow  and  small 
boy  being  able  to  earn  over  $2,000  a  year 
for  eight  straight  years,  and  didn't  know 
how  to  farm  to  start  with.  They  are 
healthy,  contented,  and  do  not  want  to 
sell  at  any  price." 


It's  easy 
to  gar- 
den with 
Iron  Age 
tools. 


KINASE 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


furrow,  sow 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine   vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
ing cut  out. 

operation  the  tool  shown  below  win  open  its  own 
bw  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
seed  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mart 
the  next  row.   A  boy  can  do  it.   A  three  min- 
utes' chance  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti- 
vator that  can't  be  beaten.  33combmations 
Bt  $2.50  to  $12.00.    Straight  planting; 
dean  close,  safe  cultivation.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 
Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
"  Gardening  With  Modern  Tools. 

B ATE  M  AN 

M'F'G  CO. 

Bo*  7212 

Grenloch,  N.J. 


Distributed  through  the  best  dealers 
in  the  Northwest  by  R.  M.  Wade  &  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 


Mo. i 
Drill 
and 
Wheel 
So* 


The  world's  greatest  musical  instrument 

THE 

VICTROLA 

Get  this  special  Viotrola  Outfit 
Onl]f  $4  wfer  and  $4  month 


$46.65  we  pay 

complata  the  f reiffht 

Including  12  fine  selections,  almost 
every  variety  of  entertainment,  a 
handsome  leatherette  record  case,  a 
safety  needle  controller,  a  record 
brush  and  a  bottle  of  special  oil. 

You  can  enjoy  this  wonderful  in- 
strument while  paying  for  It. 

Send  order  with  first  payment  and 
we  will  send  outfit  prepaid. 

State  kind  of  music  wanted. 

Cite  KnighnCampbeU 
jttusic  Company 

The  West's  Greatest  Victor  Store. 
1623-27  California  St.,  Dtntsr,  Colo. 


All  education  should  prepare  for  com- 
munity service;  if  your  community  is 
not  making  advancement  it  is  because 
you  are  lacking  either  in  education  or 
aggressiveness. 
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That's  the  Empire  touch  that  I 
lutionizinur  the  dairy  industry, 
the  Empire  milker  the  firm, 
,  sure  grip  of  the 
I  human  hand 

iU 

V 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  Daisy  and  her  owner,  \V.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  rahed  her  on  Blatchford'3 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

An  absolute  preventive  of  sronrinp.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchford  Way"  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  (he  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1800.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  maker. 

See  Actual  Figures  Tui^a?%l% 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blalchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,    DepL  4201  Waukegan,  Illinois 


TEW  COMMAWDMANTS  FOR  THE 
DAIRY  FARMER. 


FOR 


BEEF,MILK,BUTTER- 

AN1MALS  NEED  PROTEIN t 


CHEAPLY  SUPPLIED  FROM 

OWL  BRAND 
N  SEED  MEAL 

-0.  MANtHT0UAMNTKD  FUU.frl%PROTEIN 

1  HOT  BASIS  11  JiTHERESA  DIFFERENCE 


OUR  BOOKLET 

"SCIENCE  OF  FEEDINC- 
free  ON  REQUEST 


TIT 


(Keeps  Your" 
I  Harness  Black,  g 
2  Pliable  and  Strong  ■ 

(  No  Acida  No  Chemicals  I 
■  THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY  I 

P (Incorporated  in  Colorado)  ]H 
Denver     Pueblo     Albuquerque  Cheyenne 
«A  Batte       Bone       Salt  Uke  City  M 


By  Charles  Cristadoro. 
i.    Keep  Healthy  Cows. 

Keep  a  reasonable  number  of  cattle 
and  whether  the  number  be  large  or 
small  keep  them  tuberculin  tested;  and 
retest,  preferably,  every  six  months, 
segregating  but  not  necessarily  destroy- 
ing reactors.  The  only  way  to  keep 
the  herd  clean;  feed  no  milk  from  re- 
acting or  even  untested  cows,  and  no 
milk  returned  from  creameries,  to  calves 
or  other  stock,  unless  such  milk  be  first 
heated  up  to  at  least  145  degrees  Fahren- 
heit for  thirty  minutes  (Pastuerized) , 
thus  checking  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 
This  is  not  theory,  but  sound  practice. 
2.    Select  and  Keep  the  Good  Producers. 

Know  that  each  cow  produces  over 
and  above  her  keep,  and  promptly  get 
rid  of  unprofitable  ones.  A  4,000  and 
an  8,000  pound  cow  costs  about  the 
.same  to  keep.  One  just  pays  for  her 
keep,  the  other  nets  a  profit  of  $50  to 
$U0  per  annum.  Ascertain,  carefully, 
your  best  market,  whether  for  whole 
milk  or  butter  fat.  Co-operate  and  re- 
ciprocate with  your  neighbors;  nothing 
else  pays  quite  so  well  as  co-operation. 
3.    Use  Only  Pure  Bred  Bulls. 

Keep  and  use  only  a  pure  bred  bull. 
Upon  this  depends  the  upkeep  and  im- 
provement of  the  herd.  There  is  little 
difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  calves 
of  superior  and  inferior  breeding,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  profits 
obtainable  from  superior  and  inferior 
cattle.  If  necessary,  go  into  debt  for 
a  good  bull. 

4.   Feed  Liberally. 

Note  that  a  balanced  ration  of  17 
pounds  gives  as  much  butter  fat  aa  an 
unbalanced  21  pound  ration,  and  that 
continuous  silage  is  sometimes  cheaper 
than  pasture.  A  ton  of  alfalfa  hay 
equals  in  food  value  00  bushels  of  oats. 
Keep  in  mind  that  only  100  pounds  of 
butter  fat  yearly  per  cow  cosi  the  pro- 
ducer on  an  average  35  cents  per  pound; 
and  that  300  pounds  yearly  per  cow  cost 
about  12 %  cents  per  pound.  Thus  does 
it  pay  royally  to  improve  the  herd. 
5.    Produce  the  Feed. 

It  pays  better  to  market  your  hay 
and  grain  in  the  form  of  milk,  butter 
fat,  steers  and  hogs.  Erect  one  or  more 
silos,  grow  alfalfa,  corn,  sorghum,  sweet 
clover,  kaffir  corn  and  soy  beans.  Beet 
tops,  siloed  with  corn,  have  made  ex- 
cellent silage.  Rotate  your  crops.  Use 
milage  and  thus  secure  milk-producing 
fodder  the  year  around,  which  will  en- 
able you  to  keep  up  your  milk  yield 
during  the  entire  year.  Silage  requires 
one-eighth  the  storage  space  of  hay. 
6.    Use  the  Manure. 

Remember  that  $100  worth  of  hay 
(clover)  contains  $85  worth  of  plant 
food ;  that  when  this  is  fed  to  the  cow, 
three-fourths  of  the  plant  food  is  re- 
turned in  the  manure.  One  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  cream  contains  but  $1 
worth  of  fertility  while  100  worth  of 
butter  contains  but  10  cents  worth  of 
fertility.  This  makes  it  plain  that  feed- 
ing hay  to  the  cow  leaves  nearly  all  its 


fertilizing  constituents  in  the  manure 
to  be  returned  to  the  land,  while  had 
the  hay  been  sold,  this  fertility  would 
have  been  a  total  loss  to  the  soil.  Either 
use  the  manure  daily  upon  the  farm, 
or  store  it  in  a  shallow  concrete  pit,  at 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  barn  or 
milk-house,  and  thus  save  the  valuable 
nitrogen  that  the  ground,  sun  and  rain 
would  help  eliminate.  Keep  the  pas- 
ture highly  fertilized.  The  addition  of 
lime  phosphates,  etc.,  to  a  cow  pasture, 
has  meant  a  large  increase  in  the  yield 
of  milk.  Mortgage  your  farm  for  a 
manure-spreader. 

7.    Keep  the  Barn  Clean  and  Well 
Ventilated. 

Keep  the  barn  well  lighted,  ventilated 
and  securely  fly  screened.  Keep  it 
clean.  Nothing  is  more  important  than 
cleanliness.  Keep  the  cows  clean  by 
care  and  abundant  bedding.  See  to  it 
that  covered  milk  pails  are  used,  and 
that  the  milk  utensils  are  well  washed 
and  then  scalded.  Do  not  throw  down 
hay  to  the  cows  an  hour  before  milking. 
See  that  the  milkers  are  healthy  and 
clean  persons,  who  wash  their  hands 
carefully  before  milking.    Remove  milk 

til,  when  full,  at  once  from  barn,  and 
strain  the  milk  through  cotton  or  gauze 
or  better,  clarify  it  with  clarifying  ma- 
chine. Even  the  best  milk  produced  de- 
mands clarification  and  pasteurization 
to  insure  absolute  cleanliness  and  safety 
at  all  times.  From  first  to  last  let 
care  be  taken  to  keep  the  milk  clean 
and  free  from  contamination  of  any 
kind.  Never  be  without  a  dairy  ther- 
mometer in  the  milk  house,  and  use  it. 

8.  Keep  the  Cows  Comfortable. 
Remember  that  the  dairy  cow  is  a 

daily  revenue  producer,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  on  the  farm.  She  re- 
quires work,  and  is  profitable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  atention  she  receives.  She 
is  a  source  of  immediate  income,  and 
at  the  same  time  helps  keep  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Also  remember  that 
the  dairy  cow  is  a  mother,  and  that 
good  care,  kind  and  gentle  usage,  liberal 
feeding,  and  healthful  environment  are 
necessary  if  she  is  to  give  good  profit 
from  her  motherhood.  As  you  measure 
to  the  cow,  so  shall  it  be  measured  to 
you  in  return. 

9.  Be  Considerate  to  the  Cows. 
During  milking  time  use  no  profane 

language.  Keep  dogs  and  strangers  out 
of  the  barn.  Become  acquainted  with 
and  know  your  cow.  It  pays.  Under  no 
circumstances  permit  a  cow  to  be  kicked 
or  abused  by  the  hired  man — it  never 
pays.  It  is  mean  and  brutal  as  well. 
There  is  always  some  reason  for  a  cow's 
being  restless.  Find  the  cause  and  re- 
move it. 

10.  Provide  Shade  and  Wind  Pro- 
tection, etc. 
Provide  ample  wind  protection,  shade, 
salt  and  clean  water.  He  who  obeys  all 
these  commands  will  reap  abundant  prof- 
its, for  he  who  sets  apart  the  gross 
product  of  a  succession  of  single  good 
cows  regularly  for  50  years,  and  keeps 
the  accumulations  at  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, will,  at  the  age  of  70,  have  to  his 
credit  not  less  than  $30,000,000.  Note 
well,  that  a  thrifty  steer  may  gain  500 
pounds  in  a  year  which  500  pounds  re- 
duced to  a  dry  food  basis  of  weight 
amounts  to  but  60  or  70  pounds.  A  cow 
yielding  8,000  pounds  of  milk  per  an- 
num, will  produce  960  pounds  of  dry 
food  matter,  milk  solids.  And  note  that 
the  dairy  cow  has  increased  the  total 
bank  deposits  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
300  per  cent  in  ten  years.  A  business 
asset. 


ADOBE  SILOS  FOR  THE  WEST. 
By  W.  H.  Parker. 


The  building  of  silos  in  Pueblo  county, 
Colorado,  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Many  silos  have  been  built 
during  the  past  summer,  out  of  cement. 
Some  farmers  have  constructed  pit  silos 
but  perhaps  the  most  unique  and  pecu- 
liar silo  in  the  county  lias  just  been  com- 
pleted by  M.  G.  Lafferty  on  his  ranch 
twenty  miles  east  of  Pueblo.  The  silo 
is  made  of  adobe  blocks.  It  is  six  feet 
below  the  ground  and  twelve  above  and 
aproximately  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Lafferty  dug  a  circular  pit  six  feet 
deep  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter  then 
started  his  adobe  blocks  above  the 
ground. 

The  adobe  wall  extends  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  silo  is  plastered 
with  cement  both  on  the  inside  and  out- 
side but  on  the  outside  it  was  reinforced 
by  woven   wire  fencing  on  which  the 


plaster  was  spread.  The  cost  of  such 
a  silo  was  considerably  less  than  a  ce- 
ment structure  and  from  outward  ap- 
pearances it  would  be  mistaken  for  solid 
cement.  A  silo  of  this  kind  is  practically 
indestructible  and  will  hold  about  thirty- 
dve  tons  of  ensilage. 

PROSPERITY  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 


That  1915  is  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  year  of  prosperity  for  the  North- 
west is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Farmer 
Seed  &  Nursery  Company  of  Fairbault, 
Minn.  This  firm  stands  in  close  busi- 
ness connections  with  some  15,000  prom- 
inent farmers  all  over  the  Northwest, 
all  of  whom  they  say  are  in  better  shape 
than  ever  financially  and  ready  to  carry 
on  their  work  with  greater  enthusiasm 
the  coming  year. 

Ready  markets  and  better  prices  for 
all  the  farmer  can  produce  is  the  gen- 
eral prospect.  The  war,  though  most 
deplorable,  spells  prosperity  for  the 
American  farmers  and  the  above  com- 
pany has  made  every  preparation  to 
supply  their  customers'  wants  in  pure, 
clean  seeds.  . 

Of  special  interest  to  farmers  is  their 
Golden  JeweJ  Dent  corn  which  this  com- 
pany originated  several  years  ago.  It 
has  captured  more  prizes  at  county  fairs 
in  southern  Minnesota  than  any  other 
yellow  dent  variety. 

Unfortunately,  a  disastrous  fire  re- 
cently destroyed  one  of  the  large  pack- 
ing buildings  at  the  Farmer  Seed  & 
Nursery  Company's  nursery.  Fortunately 
only  a  small  amount  of  nursery  stock 
had  been  dug  and  stored  in  this  build- 
ing. The  estimated  loss  was  about 
$3,000  which  was  partly  covered  by  in- 
surance. A  new  building  has  been 
rushed  to  completion  and  better  facili- 
ties for  prompt  handling  of  all  nursery 
stock  orders  are  now  available. 

The  Farmer  Seed  &  Nursery  Com- 
pany's new  annual  catalogue  has  just 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  volume  and 
may  be  had  by  any  of  our  readers  with- 
out cost  by  mentioning  this  paper. 

ROOTS  AND  SUBSOILS  UNDER 

DRY-FARMING  CONDITIONS 


(Continued  from  page  4) 
water  and  even  some  drinking  waters 
are  fairly  rich  in  soil  solutions. 

The  reason  that  so  little  mineral  mat- 
ter is  needed  in  the  soil  solution  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  about  94  to  97  per  cent 
of  the  plant  is  composed  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen and  carbon,  all  derived  from  the 
atmosphere  and  water.  The  mineral 
salts  found  in  the  soil  solution  are  those 
of  iron,  sulphur,  calcium,  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  silica,  and  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrates.  The  rain  or  snow  wa- 
ter (the  precipitation)  might  be  classed 
as  distilled  water,  except  for  the  small 
amount  of  carbonic  and  nitric  acids  ac- 
quired from  the  air  during  its  fall. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
delve  too  deeply  into  the  chemistry  of 
the  soil  solution  in  this  article,  but  it  is 
evident  that  since  all  soil  contains  more 
or  less  of  the  same  components,  and  the 
quality  of  the  precipitation  does  not  vary 
in  any  marked  degree,  that  all  soil  solu- 
tions are  more  or  less  alike  as  far  as 
composition  is  concerned,  differing  only 
as  regards  intensity  or  concentration,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  soil  is  rich  or  poor. 

It  has  been  argued  that  some  crops 
use  up  more  of  one  element  in  the  soli 
than  other  crops,  and  it  has  been  claimed 
by  some  experimenters  that  the  roots  of 
some  plants  possess  the  ability  to  ex- 
crete the  surplus  of  any  element  which 
they  do  not  require. 

These  laboratory  experiments,  how- 
ever, with  the  roots  in  water  do  not 
.-.eem  to  be  conclusive,  for  in  soil  ex- 
periments, we  find  that  when  there  hap- 
pens to  be  an  excess  of  alkali,  such  as 
carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  the  plants 
take  it  up  and  die. 

In  countries  where  there  is  an  excess 
of  lime  or  soluble  silica,  the  crops  are 
always  found  heavily  loaded  with  them. 
Therefore  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  roots  of  plants  take  up  the 
soil  solution  as  they  find  it  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 


Every  pound  of  flesh  lost  from  your 
stock  during  the  winter  must  be  put  on 
again  in  the  spring  and  means  a  double 
waste.  If  you  have  not  sufficient  barn 
and  shed  room,  build  more  without  fur- 
ther delay;  it  will  pay. 
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THE  FARM  WOMAN 

By  MRS.  EMMA  TOLMAN  EAST 


A  GLIMPSE  AHEAD. 

A  New  Year! 

A  fresh  page,  a  clean  sheet! 

The  year  to  which,  in  many  ways,  we 
have  looked  forward  for  so  long. 

In  our  imagination  1915  has  loomed 
large  as  the  year  of  great  expositions, 
as  the  year  in  which  business,  brow- 
beaten and  persecuted  these  many  moons, 
was  to  resume  normal  proportions  and 
make  the  country  prosperous  once  more; 
the  year  which  was  to  mark  an  epoch, 
to  show  humanity  how  far  it  had  come 
along  the  road  of  progress,  how  power- 
ful and  wise  it  had  become. 

And  instead! 

Did  you  ever,  as  a  child,  dream  for 
days  and  lie  awake  nights,  planning  for 
a  holiday — for  a  wonderful,  exceptional 
picinc  or  a  great,  unusual  event,  that 
was  to  mark  the  very  heights  of  joy  in 
your  life? 

And  when  the  day  came,  for  some  rea- 
son everything  went  wrong — the  rain  fell 
in  torrents  or  the  carriage  broke  down 
or  the  train  was  late  or  the  honor  guest 
failed  to  arrive  or  the  refreshments  were 
spoiled — and  night  found  you  worn,  tear- 
ful, disappointed,  voting  the  day  a  fail- 
ure and  life  scarce  worth  the  struggle! 

Perhaps,  in  somewhat  the  same  way, 
we  have  looked  forward  a  little  too 
much  to  this  great  year  of  1915. 

Who  was  it  said,  "Great  expectations 
breed  disappointments?" 

And  so,  instead  of  this  being  a  play- 
year,  a  picnic-year,  a  merry-making- 
year  to  most  of  us  it  is  going  to  be  a 
year  of  hard  work,  of  close  application, 
of  self-denial  and,  possibly,  disappoint- 
ment. 

And  yet,  because  of  these  things,  there 
is  no  need  to  make  ourselves  or  others 
miserable. 

Because  conditions  do  not  suit  there 
is  no  call  to  make  them  worse  by  frowns 
and  grumblings  and  repinings. 

There's  a  lot  of  joy  and  beauty  and 
happiness  left  in  the  world  and  right 
within  our  grasp  if  we  will  look  for  it 
and  take  it  before  it  is  past 


humanity  together  and  make  them  better 
friends  and  better  citizens. 

But  the  two  are  not  incompatible, 
though  a  little  extra  care  must  be  taken, 
when  extra  burdens  are  placed  upon  the 
system,  to  assist  nature  somewhat. 
"  Follow  the  mild  dissipation  with  a 
mild  laxative,  eliminate  the  things  that 
previous  experience  has  shown  you  did 
not  digest  readily,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  evade  the  usual  cold  after  New 
Year's. 

Where  the  children  are  concerned,  the 
gentle  laxative  should  certainly  be  given, 
for  they  are  eating  all  sorts  of  things  at 
all  sorts  of  hours,  and  very  few  of  us 
have  the  strength  of  character  to  curtail 
the  pleasures  -of  holiday  time  by  for- 
bidding the  indulgence. 

Nevertheless,  not  only  colds,  but  that 
much-to-be-dreaded  tonsilitis  comes  from 
injudicious  feeding,  or  rather  from  a 
clogged  condition  which  poisons  the 
whole  body  and  is  almost  always  the 
result  of  digestive  disorders. 

Post-Holiday  Recipes. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  care 
for  the  left-overs  and  serve  them  in  pala- 
table ways  when  everybody  has  seen 
everything  before  and  the  appetite  is 
not  "what  it  was  a  few  days  earlier. 

But  sometimes  a  little  thought  will 
effectuallv  disguise  the  offending  meat 
or  vegetable  and  the  family  will  never 
know  that  they  have  not  had  something 
fresh. 

Odds  and  ends  of  meat  may  be  ground 
and  cooked  for  a  few  minutes,  then  a 
little  thickening  and  cream  added  with 
judicious  seasoning  makes  a  delicious 
force-meat  which  is  excellent  on  toast, 
or,  a  round  baking  dish  may  be  bordered 
with  mashed  potatoes— these,  too,  may 
be  left-overs,  though  the  fresh  ones  are 
better— and  the  center  filled  with  the 
force-meat.  Butter  this  well  and  scatter 
bread  crumbs  over  the  top 
the  oven  to  bake  for  a  few 


cracker  or 
and  set  in 
minutes. 


Apple  Surprise. 

If  the  Christmas  cake  gets  dry  and 


New  Year's  resolutions  are  poor  things  stale,  break  it  into  small  bits  and  mix  t 
— made  to  be  broken  mostly — toys  to  with  finely  chopped  apple  taken  from 
show  what  we've  outgrown  or  standards  the  centers  of  whole,  quick-cooking  ap- 
to  measure  our  weakness ;  but  if  I  could  |  pies  of  a  tart  flavor, 
formulate  a  rule  and  compel  its  adop-  Add  sugar  and  either  flavoring  or 
tion,  it  would  be  one  that  would  make  •  spice,  according  to  the  kind  of  cake  you 
it  a  felony  for  anyone  to  go  to  bed  until  have,  and  stuff  the  apples  from  which 


a  little  joy  or  mirth  or  pleasure  had  been 

wrested  from  the  day! 
I  would  certainly  paraphrase  the  poet 

and  say  with  all  earnestness: 

"Count  that  day  lost,  whose  low,  de- 
scending sun, 

Sees,  for  thy  life,  no  joy  or  pleasure 
won." 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  the  big,  fine 
things  we  had  planned,  we  may  see  that 
coveted  business  independence  slipping 


thp  centers  have  been  taken 

Bake  and  serve  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream  or  pudding  sauce. 

American  Chop  Suey. 
If  some  cold  beef  or  pork  or  chicken 
or  a  little  of  all  three  are  left  from  the 
dinners  of  the  week,  one  of  the  most 
palatable  ways  to  use  them  is  in  Ameri- 
can chop  suey.  Cut  the  beef  into  cubes 
and  the  pork  or  chicken  into  strips  and 
put  the  two  former  on  to  cook  with 


farther  away  than  ever,  the  dearest  i  some  onions  chipped  small  and  some 
treasures  of  heart  and  life  may  be  torn  celery  sliced  quite  thin.  The  heavy, 
from  our  clinging  hands;  but  so  long  as  coarse  celery  may  be  used  for  this  and 
we  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  health  '  you  wj]]  want  quite  a  quantity  of  both 


and  strength  we  need  never  feel  that 
the  clouds  have  no  silver  lining. 

Friends — really,  truly  friends — may  be 
few  and  distant,  but  smiles  will  bring 
acquaintances,  and  these — even  more 
than  friends — were  meant  for  play-time, 
for  joy-time,  for  recreation  and  the  wee 
touch  of  needful  frivolity  that  seasons 
our  lives  as  pepper  does  the  soup! 

And  so,  though  the  gall  of  disappoint- 
ment lurks  in  the  cup,  we'll  drink  to  the 
New  Year,  well  greet  him  bravely,  smil- 
ingly, as  ready  to  enjoy  his  meager  gifts 
as  though  he  brought  the  world's  best  to 
lay  at  our  feet. 

And  who  knows?  He  may  have  more 
hidden  in  his  treasure  house  than  we 
dream  or  imagine,  and,  possibly,  we  who 
least  expect  it,  may  be  his  happiest  bene- 
ficiaries! 

Look  Out  for  Colds. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  tendency 
of  the  world  in  general  to  have  colds 
right  after  the  holidays? 

Some  of  it  may  be  owing  to  the  storms 
that  arrive  about  that  time,  but  a  lot 
more  of  it  is  due  to  a  clogged  condition 
of  the  system  following  turkey  dinners 
and  candy  between  meals  and  later  hours 
than  usual. 

In  my  philosophy  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  an  endless  amount  of  cure. 
Also,  in  my  philosophy,  there  is  an  end- 
less belief  in  turkey  dinners  and  other 
forms  of  social  enjoyment  which  bring 


onions  and  celery 

When  these  are  nearly  done  add  about 
the  same  amount  of  diced  potatoes  that 
you  have  of  the  other  vegetables  and 
let  boil  till  done. 

Before  lifting  from  the  stove  season 
with  salt  and  rather  liberally  with  pep- 
per, then  stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  the  suey.  Don't  forget 
the  sugar  as  the  celery  needs  it  to  com- 
plete the  flavor.  This  may  be  made  with 
fresh  beef,  which  should  then  be  cut  in 
strips  and  fried  for  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore adding  the  water  and  vegetables. 

If  you  have  chicken  to  add,  do  so  at 
the  very  last  or  just  garnish  the  top  of 
the  serving  dish  with  the  strips. 
Vegetable  Salad. 
Don't  forget  that  every  little  scrap 
of  vegetable  adds  joy  to  the  salad.  If 
there  are  onlv  a  few  lettuce  leaves  thev 
may  be  shredded  and  mixed  in.  A  few 
peas,  a  few  beans — either  the  canned 
string  beans  or  just  plain  baked  or 
boiled  beans — cauliflower,  carrots,  cold- 
boiled  potatoes,  each  adds  a  flavor  and 
a  good  mayonaise  makes  the  whole  de- 
lectable. 


9934 — A  Moat  Attractive  thong*  Sim- 
ple Style.  Ladies'  House  Dress  with 
Long-  or  Shorter  Sleeve. — Checked  glng- 
ham  in  black  and  white  with  facings  of 
white  are  here  combined.  The  design 
Is  made  with  a  panel  on  the  skirt  front 
and  back,  and  the  right  waist  front  is 
crossed   over   the  left  at   the  closing. 


The  neck  is  collarless,  but  finished  with 
a  shaped  facing.  The  sleeves  are  de- 
sirable in  either  wrist  or  shorter  length. 
This  model  may  serve  as  a  working 
dress,  and  is  equally  desirable  for  porch 
or  afternoon  wear.  It  will  develop  well 
.  lawn,  chambrey,  seersucker,  ratine, 
linen,  percale,  voile,  poplin  or  tub  silk. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  6  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.  The  skirt  measures 
1%  yards  at  the  foot,  in  a  medium  size. 

1162-1161 — A   Dainty   Evening1  Gown. 

— Chantilly  lace  and  black  satin  combine 
to  make  this  supurb  creation.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Ladies'  Waist  pattern  1162  ana 
Ladies'  Skirt  pattern  1161.  The  waist 
has  a  smart  style  feature,  in  the  cape , 
back,  which  is  adjustable  and  may  be 
omitted.  It  is  finished  in  surplice  style1 
and  with  sash  ends.  A  jaunty  collar 
and  pointed  revers  add  to  the  stylish 
effect  of  this  model.  The  underskirt 
is  of  black  satin,  topped  with  the 
flounes  of  lace,  that  are  edged  with 
satin  folds.  The  design  is  lovely  for 
crepe  meteor,  charmeuse,  crepe  de  chine, 
poplin  or  silk  chiffon.  The  waist  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  5  sizes:  34,  3fi.  36,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt  in 
5  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches 
waist  measure.  It  requires  2%  yards  of 
40-inch  material  for  the  skirt  without 
flounces,  and  5  yards  with  flounces,  for 
a  24-inch  size.  The  waist  requires  4»4 
yards  of  40-inch  material  for  a  36-inch 
size;  without  the  cape  section  it  re- 
quires %  yard  less.  The  skirt  measures 
about  2  yards  at  its  ower  edge. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  sepa- 
rate patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each 
pattern  in  silver  or  stamps. 

1152 — A  Neat  and  Becoming1  School 
Dress.  Girl's  Blouse  Dress  with  at- 
tached Skirt. — Blue  serge  with  trim- 
ming of  white  soutache  braid  Is  here 
shown.  Brown  and  white  checked  suit- 
ing or  plaid  in  any  of  the  pretty  bright 
patterns  is  equally  good.  The  yoke  fac- 
ings and  shield  may  be  omitted.  The 
shield  may  be  finished  in  round  neck, 
edge  or  with  the  standing  collar.  This 
model  is  easy  to  develop,  and  will  look 
well  in  galatea,  or  gingham,  poplin, 
crepe,  linen  or  linene.  The  skirt  is  a 
three-piece  style,  with  a  lap  tuck  at 
the  center  back.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  4 
sizes:  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  It  re- 
quires 3V4  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
a  10-year  size. 

1167 — An  Attractive  though  Simple 
Style.  Girl's  Dress  in  High  or  Square 
Keck  Outline,  and  with  Dong  or  Short 

Sleeve. — As  here  shown  black  velvet  and 
Irish  lace  are  combined.  The  style  is 
equally  good  for  serge,  cashmere,  cordu- 
roy, messaline,  plaid  or  checked  suiting, 
challie,  voile  or  wash  materials.  The 
back  laps  over  the  front  at  the  shoulder, 
where  it  forms  pointed  tabs,  that  may 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn  oi 
Get "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller*  Tia  Rollers 


-LERS  W 

on  label.  J 
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be  omitted.  A  deep  plait  in  panel  effect 
outlines  the  front  and  forms  part  of  the 
skirt  which  has  plaits  also  at  the  sides 
and  back.  The  sleeve  in  wrist  length,  a 
turn  back  cuff  forms  a  suitable  finish. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and 
10  years.  It  requires  3  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  an  8-vear  size. 

1149 — A  Practical,  Convenient  Gar- 
ment. Child's  Night  Drawers  with 
Gathered  or  Straight  Dower  Edge,  with 
Dong  or  Short  Sleeve,  and  with  Dither 
of  Two  Styles  of  Neck  Finish. — This 
style  will  produce  a  comfortable  sleep- 
ing garment,  most  satisfactory  for 
young  children  who  "kick  off"  their  cov- 
ers. It  is  good  for  cambric,  muslin, 
flannellette,  domet  or  canton  flannell  or 
linene.  The  neck  edge  may  be  finished 
with  a  flat  collar,  or  cut  out  in  square 
outline.  The  sleeve  may  be  in  short 
or  wrist  length.  The  leg  portions  may 
be  gathered  or  unconfined  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes: 
2,  4.  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  an  8-year 
size. 

1172 — A    Smart    Afternoon    Gown. — 

There  is  a  jaunty  youthful  style  to  this 
costume  of  novelty  woolen  in  blue  tones, 
combined  with  blue  serge  for  under- 
skirt and  trimming.  This  design  is  also 
erood  in  brown  serge  with  satin  or  pop- 
lin for  underskirt  and  sleeves,  and  ecru 
batiste  for  collar  and  cuffs.  The  waist 
is  cut  on  simple  lines,  and  joins  the 
tunic  under  the  girdle.  The  skirt  has 
plaited  fulness  at  the  side  seams.  There 
is  a  choice  of  sleeve  finish,  and  a 
chemisette  for  high  neck  effect.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  44-Inch  material  for 
the  skirt,  and  6  yards  for  the  tunic  and 
waist  for  a  36-Inch  size.  The  skirt 
measures  ab<mt  2%  yards  at  the  foot. 

1144 — Dadies'  Apron  with  Princess 
Pront. — This  desirable  model  has  shoul- 
der straps  that  extend  over  the  front 
and  form  deep  convenient  pockets.  The 
skirt  portions  are  joined  to  a  "Princess" 
panel:  and  are  finished  with  a  belt  at 
the  waistline,  to  which  the  straps  are 
attached  in  the  back.  This  model  Is 
good  for  gingham,  sateen,  cambric, 
lawn,  percale  or  drill.  The  pattern  is 
cut  In  3  sizes:  Small.  Medium  and  Large. 
-eiBiu  ipui-ii!  jo  spjuX  S9j;nb9J  it 

rial  for  a  Medium  size. 
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148  Chicks  From  150  Eggs 

j  Osceola.  Mo. 

I  rarely  praise  the  Sure  Hatch  incubators.  I  have  a  150  e « :size .  The . first  setting 
I  not  in  162  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  laO  at  hatching  time.  1 
cot  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  surely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma- 
chine the  past  two  years.   Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  !t  for  any  m«"ev 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  1  beat  them  all.      NkLLIli  OAKUiNJiK 

Women  and  children  find 
it  easy  to  succeed  with 
the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Our  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 
help  you  to  succeed. 
Ittellsallabouthow 
to  handle  the  busi- 
ness the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus- 
trations. Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


Frank  Hammond 
President 

We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 

Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 

Any  one  can  succeed  with  it,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.   It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong  machine,  so  built  that  it  can  t  go 
wrong.   Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.  We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  thatare  very  easily  followed. 
We  guarantee  it  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.  Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  Is  a  quaCity  machine  in  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  if  it  Is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 
Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money: 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  b«"'ng  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  get  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full  Informa- 
tion on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  Information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Box  51  ,Fremont,Neb. 


This  Brooder  Saves  Time,  Labor,  Fuel,  Chicks 

The  Newtown  is  the  brooder  for  the  chick  grower  who  demands  that  his 
chicks  shall  make  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  with  least  mortality  and  at  lowest 
cost    It  will  positively  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  it  u 
thousands  of^hers^Jhe^  gjant  cqlony  BROODER 

is  coal-burning;  self-feeding;  self-regulating;  fully  ventilated;  ports 
strongly  built;  operates  successfully  in  any  suitable  building; 
free  from  fire  risk;  easy  to  care  for;  RAISES  THE  CHICKS. 

Learn  all  about  this  time-saving,  profit-producing  ^MSR 
machine  before  you  add  to  your  brooding  equipment. 

Our  Brooder  Catalog  will  show  you  the  way  to  sure 
sums:  .    Free  for  the  asking 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

90     Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


* 


Fertilizer  and       Poultry  Foods 


Gives  back  to  the  soil  the  prop- 
erties robbed  —  made  of 
bone,  meat  and 
blood. 


Meat,  Bone,  Blood,  Granite  Grit, 
Charcoal,  Oyster-Shell.  Tank- 
age for  Hog  Feed.  Write 
for  Circulars. 


RUEDY  FERTILIZER  CO,,  Stock  Yds.  Sta.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOREST  .GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  My  Rocks  have  won 
more  blue  ribbons  the  last  three  years  than  can  be  shown  by  all  other 
Barred  Rock  exhibitors  in  northern  Colorado.  They  are  winners  In  the  egg 
basket  as  well  as  in  the  show  room.  Also  Sliver  Trophy  Cup  winners.  They 
are  beauty  and  utility  combined.  My  ducks  are  prize  winners  from  prise  win- 
ning stock.  For  table  use  they  are  equal  to  the  wild  fowl.  They  are  also 
wonderful  layers  of  delicious  eggs  Eggs  for  sale.  Prices  on  application. 
Life  Member  of  American  Poultry  Association. 

T.  V.  WILSON,  Boulder,  Colo.   


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Beauty  I  Winners  at  Denver  and  Northern  Poultry  Shows.  1906-14 
Utility  I  Also  Registered  St.  Lambert  Jersey  Cattle. 

W.  A.  Groom  &  Sons,  R,  F.  D.  No.  2,  Boulder,  Colo. 


DEN HAM 


ORIGINATORS 


OF- 


PRICES  10,  25,  50c 


ALWAYS  COMFORTABLE  AND  COZY 


ENHAM  PLAYERS 


INCLUD- 
ING 


ALICE  FLEMING = CARL  ANTHONY 


A  NEW  PLAY  EACH  WEEK 


THE  HOME  OF 
HIGH-CLASS  DRAMA 


Offices  in  Denham  Building 


Suitabls  for  Stockmen,  Ranchmem  and 
Professional  Men.   Cheapest  Rents 
in  the  City. 

THE  BRADLEY  REALTY  INV.  CO. 

Denham  Bldg.,  or  1719  California  St.,  Denver 


FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 


In  feeding  for  egg  production  a  valu- 
able lesson  may  be  learned  from  nature. 
It  will  be  observed  that  our  domestic 
fowls  that  receive  the  least  care  and 
attention,  or,  in  other  words,  whose  con- 
ditions approach  more  nearly  the  natural 
conditions,  lay  most  of  their  eggs  in  the 
spring  time.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  as 
feeders,  to  note  the  conditions  surround- 
ing these  fowls  at  that  time.  The 
weather  is  warm,  they  have  an  abund- 
ance of  green  food,  more  or  less  grain, 
many  insects,  and  plenty  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air.  Then,  if  we  are  to  feed  for 
egg  production,  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
it  spring  time  all  the  year  around;  not 
only  to  provide  a  warm  place  for  our 
fowls  and  give  them  a  proper  proportion 
of  green  food,  grain,  and  meat,  but  also 
to  provide  pure  air  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. 

Farmers  who  keep  only  a  small  flock 
of  hens,  chiefly  to  provide  eggs  for  the 
family,  frequently  make  a  mistake  in 
feeding  too  much  corn.  It  has  been 
clearly  proven  by  experiment  that  corn 
should  not  form  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  grain  ration  for  laying  hens; 
it  is  too  fattening,  especially  for  hens 
kept  in  close  confinement.  Until  the 
past  few  years,  corn  has  been  considered 
the  universal  poultry  food  of  America. 
This,  no  doubt,  has  been  largely  brought 
about  by  its  cheapness  and  wide  distri- 
bution. The  low  prices  of  wheat  have 
led  farmers  to  feed  more  of  this  grain 
than  formerly,  and  with  a  consequent  im- 
provement in  the  poultry  ration. 

When  comfortable  quarters  are  pro- 
vided for  the  fowls,  the  nutritive  ratio 
of  the  food  should  be  about  1:4;  that 
is,  one  part  of  protein  or  muscle  produc- 
ing compounds  to  four  parts  of  car- 
bohydrates or  heat  and  fat  producing 
compounds.  Wheat  is  to  be  preferred 
to  corn.  Oats  make  an  excellent  food 
and,  perhaps,  come  nearer  the  ideal  than 
most  any  other  single  grain,  particularly 
if  the  hull  can  be  removed. 

Buckwheat,  like  wheat,  has  too  wide 
a  nutritive  ratio  if  fed  akne,  and  pro- 
duces a  white  flesh  and  light-colored 
yolk  if  fed  in  very  large  quantities.  In 
forcing  fowls  for  egg  production,  as  in 
forcing  animals  for  large  yields  of  milk, 
it  is  found  best  to  make  up  a  ration  of 
many  kinds  of  grain.  This  invariably 
gives  better  results  than  one  or  two 
kinds  of  grain  although  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  ration  may  be  about  the 
same.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  the  fowls  not  only  relish  their  ra- 
tion more  when  composed  of  many  kinds 
of  grain,  but  that  a  somewhat  larger 
percentage  of  the  whole  ration  is  di- 
gested than  when  it  is  composed  of  fewer 
ingredients.  It  has  been  clearly  proven 
by  experiment  that  food  consumed  by 
the  fowls  influences  the  flavor  of  the 
eggs;  that  in  extreme  cases  not  only  is 
the  flavor  of  the  food  imparted  to  the 
eggs,  but  also  the  odor.  This  of  itself 
is  sufficient  reason  for  always  supply- 
ing wholesome  food  for  the  fowls  and 
seeing  to  it  that  none  but  wholesome 
food  is  consumed. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  majority  of  poul- 
trymen  that  ground  or  soft  food  should 
form  a  part  of  the  daily  ration.  As  the 
digestive  organs  contain  the  least  amount 
of  food  in  the  morning,  it  is  desirable  to 
feed  the  soft  food  at  this  time,  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  be  digested  and  as- 
similated quicker  than  whole  grain.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
corn  and  oats  ground,  added  to  an  equal 
weight  of  wheat  bran  and  fine  middlings, 
makes  a  good  morning  food  if  mixed 
with  milk  or  water,  thoroughly  wet 
without  being  sloppy.  If  the  mixture  is 
inclined  to  be  sticky,  the  proportion  of 
bran  should  be  increased.  A  little  lin- 
seed oil  meal  will  improve  the  mixture, 
particularly  for  hens  during  the  moult- 
ing period,  or  for  chickens  when  the> 
are  growing  feathers.  If  prepared  meat 
scrap  or  animal  meal  is  to  be  fed,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  this  soft  food  in 
proportion  of  about  one  pound  to  25 
bens.  It  will  be  necessary  to  feed  this 
food  in  troughs  to  avoid  soiling  before 
it  is  consumed. 

The  grain  ration  should  consist  largely 
of  whole  wheat,  some  oats,  and  per- 
haps a  little  cracked  corn.  This  should 
be  scattered  in  the  litter  which  should 
always  cover  the  floor  of  the  poultry 
house  to  insure  cleanliness.  Straw,  chaff, 
buckwheat  hulls  and  cut  grain  to  give 
the  fowls  exercise.  All  breeds  of  fowls 
that  are  noted  for  egg  production  are 
active,  nervous,  and  like  to  be  continu- 


ally at  work.  How  to  keep  them  busy 
is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  Feeding 
the  grain  as  described  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  exercise.  If  the  fowls 
are  fed  three  times  a  day  they  should 
not  be  fed  all  they  will  eat  at  noon. 
Make  them  find  every  kernel.  At  night, 
just  before  going  on  the  perches,  they 
should  have  all  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
At  no  time  should  mature  fowls  be  fed 
more  than  they  can  eat.  Keep  them  al- 
ways active,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
another  kernel  of  grain. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


If  a  hen  only  lays  one  egg  a  week 
for  a  year,  it  will  pay  for  her  food,  and 
every  additional  egg  means  profit.  If  a 
hen  lays  three  eggs  a  week  she  will 
give  double  the  profit  derived  from  a 
hen  that  lays  too  eggs.  The  greater  the 
number  of  eggs  the  cheaper  the  cost  of 
production  in  proportion. 


A  Pennsylvania  poultry  keeper  sold 
$120  worth  of  peaches  from  one  town 
lot  this  season.  He  kept  a  flock  of 
chickens  on  the  lot  also.  Peaches,  plums 
or  pears  and  poultry  go  well  together. 
Two  crops  on  the  same  land  you  see, 
and  each  helping  the  other. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  twice  as 
much  to  keep  a  "yaller"  dog  as  to  keep 
a  half  dozen  hens  ,yet  a  good  many 
people  keep  dogs.    Queer,  isn't  it  ? 


If  your  chicken  house  is  not  real 
warm  and  tight,  get  some  burlap  and 
make  a  curtain  to  hand  around  the 
perches  at  night.  Hang  the  curtain  to 
the  roof,  and  have  it  long  enough  to 
reach  the  floor.  This  will  cost  little 
and  will  pay  well. 


When  you  hear  a  farmer  saying  one 
hen  is  as  good  as  another,  don't  waste 
time  trying  to  find  his  name  among  those 
who  attend  farmers'  institutes.  If  you 
don't  find  him  at  home  he  is  talking 
politics  at  the  corner  grocery. 

Every  bird  sold  for  market  should  be 
well  fattened.  To  do  this  requires  no 
great  amount  of  skill  or  scientific  knowl- 
edge. If  they  are  provided  a  liberal  ra- 
tion, composed  of  corn  and  oats  with 
plenty  of  beef  scraps,  it  will  produce  the 
desired  results  if  other  conditions  are 
favorable.  They  may  be  fed,  twice  a 
day,  a  mash  composed  of  two  parts  of 
cornmeal,  two  parts  ground  oats,  one 
part  beef  scraps  and  one  part  bran, 
mixed  with  milk,  if  milk  is  plenty.  This 
may  be  fed  morning  and  noon  and  at 
night  the  birds  may  be  fed  a  full  meal 
of  cracked  or  whole  corn. 

The  duck  generally  lays  at  night.  It 
thrives  best  on  soft,  succulent  food. 
Strong,  vigorous  birds  can  be  success- 
fully bred  at  four  years  of  age.  When 
properly  fed,  when  at  eight  weeks  of 
age,  green  ducks  will  weigh  nine  pounds 
to  the  pair.  At  ten  weeks  they  should 
weigh  ten  to  eleven  pounds  to  the  pair. 
The  best  prices  for  green  ducks  are  given 
about  May  1st.  Then  the  price  grad- 
ually declines  until  the  month  of  July. 


GOOD  WORK  AT  REFORMATORY. 


The  Colorado  Reformatory  at  Buena 
Vista  appears  to  be  making  a  first-rate 
record.  When  Warden  M.  P.  Capp  came 
to  the  institution  early  last  spring  he 
found  the  institution  had  anticipated  its 
appropriations  and  was  considerably  in 
arrears,  with  an  apparently  hopeless 
task  of  finishing  up  the  biennial  period 
without  a  deficit.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  inmates,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  institution  have  been  so 
well  handled  that  it  will  be  able  to  fin- 
ish the  fiscal  year  within  its  allotted 
revenue. 

This  season's  crops  have  been  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  warden  has  purchased,  from 
revenue  earned,  a  fine  lot .  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  to  add  to  his  livestock.  He  has 
employed  an  agricultural  college  gradu- 
ate to  teach  the  young  men  elementary 
agriculture  and  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  present  policy  of  establishing  a  high 
altitude  experiment  station,  thus  giving 
the  boys  the  best  opportunity  to  learn 
something  that  will  be  useful  to  them 
when  they  complete  their  terms. 


January  1,  1915 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


1„ 


CLASSIFIED 


HEAL  ESTATE. 


160  ACHES,  10  miles  east  of  Denver; 
good  house,  barn,  chicken  houses,  well, 
fenced  and  crossed  fenced.  25  acres  in 
corn,  5  acres  rye,  2  acres  garden,  bal- 
ance pasture;  only  $20  an  acre;  1-3  cash, 
balance.  1-2  3  years. 

160  ACRES,  15  miles  east  of  Denver, 
good  improvements,  80  acres  cultivated. 
$15  an  acre,  H  cash,  balance  time. 

a.  j.  sncosrsoN 

314  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Oolo. 

VICTORIA,  Australia  wants  settlers — 
Special  inducements.  Government  lana, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passages.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria.  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  49. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  of  good  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send  descrip- 
tion and  price.  Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  M inneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description 
and  cash  price.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


WITH  THE  VETERINARIAN. 
By  A.  A.  Hermann,  D.V.S. 


FOR  SALE} — 4.160  acres  of  deeded  land 
on  the  western  slope.  Good  government 
range  adjoining  the  same.  Basis  for  a 
big  cattle  ranch.  All  stock,  machinery 
and  improvements  go  with  this  place. 
Price  $32.50  an  acre.    Easy  terms. 

FOR  SALE — Have  160  acres  improved 
Wyoming  ranch  that  owner  wants  to 
trade  for  stock,  tools  and  feed. 

FOR  SALE — 320-acre  stock  ranch,  275 
of  which  has  a  paid  up  water  right.  This 
is  in  one  of  the  best  cattle  sections  on 
the  western  slope.  Price  $3,300.  Terms 
to  suit. 

FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 
327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg,  Denver,  Colo. 

WE  can  furnish  any  kind  of  a  farm 
or  ranch  you  want.  We  have  both  irri- 
gated and  non-irrigated  places.  Prices 
are  low  and  terms  are  to  suit  purchaser. 

Have  homesteads  and  relinquishments 
open  for  you.    Call  or  write  us. 

FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 
327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


WANTED — List  your  ranches  with  us 
that  you  wish  to  sell  or  trade.  We  have 
several  calls  for  ranches  on  hand  now, 
and  you  might  have  just  what  they  want. 

FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 
327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  spe- 
cial offer  to  introduce  my  magazine 
"Investing  For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10 
a  copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
449-20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

WHY  NOT  OO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOB 
YOURSELF ?  If  looking  for  a  business 
opening  requiring  small  capital  to  start 
but  which  will  net  good  returns  from 
the  beginning  with  advancement  on 
sound  lines  of  merchandising,  drop  me 
a  card.  A.  H.  Place,  142  W.  Fourth  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Responsible  party  to  take 
charge  of  business  in  each  county.  New 
automatic  combination  tool,  combined 
wire  fence  stretcher,  post  puller,  lifting 
jack,  etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs 
24  pounds.  Sells  to  farmers,  shops, 
teamsters,  etc.  Descriptive  catalogue 
and  terms  upon  request.  Harrah  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


UNCLE  SAM  $1  watch,  neatest  and 
best,  postpaid.  Gem  safety  razor,  7  Da- 
maskeen blades  $1  postpaid;  money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  We  buy  raw  furs.  W. 
W.  Marmaduke,  Washington,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Short- 
horn bull.  Also  a  few  females.  W.  A. 
Wight.  Box  207,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 


Blsr  type,  pedigreed  bred  sows, 
boars,  fall  pigs,  shipped  on  ap- 
proval. Davis  Brothers,  Box 
10.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Pullets 
for  sale,  farm  raised,  bred  to  lay,  none 
better,  write  your  wants,  twelve  years 
same  place  and  breed.  Eggs  in  season. 
Lone  Tree  Ranch.  Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Buff  Orpington  cockerels 
that  have  got  to  pleaBe  or  your  money 
back.    Oeo.  8.  Turner,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


Inquiries  will  not  be  answered  by  mail. 
Replies  will  be  made  through  the  paper 
only  to  subscribers  who  sign  full  name 
and  address..  Initials  are  not  enough. 

Veterinary  inquiries  must  be  written 
on  a  separate  sheet.  Veterinary  prescrip- 
tion by  mail,  $1  in  advance. 


NECROTIC  STOMATITIS. 

FREQUENT  visits  to  swine  breeding 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
immunizing  the  weanling  pigs  to 
hog  cholera  have  disclosed  repeat- 
edly the  presence  of  another  scourge  of 
hogs  which  bids  fair  in  some  instances 
to  rival  the  dreaded  cholera  in  the  enor- 
mity of  loss  its  presence  may  incur,  in 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  manifested 
and  the  resultant  mortality,  not  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  it  may  prove 
more  obstinate  than  cholera  to  stamp 
out  and  further  that  there  is  not  in 
use  any  preparation  for  immunizing  hogs 
against  it. 

One  notable  instance  is  distinctly  re- 
membered because  this  disease,  called 
necrotic  stomatitis,  was  wrongly  diag- 
nosed as  hog  cholera  and  I  was  hastily 
called  out  to  treat  cholera  where  none 
prevailed. 

Another  instance  that  will  bear  men- 
tioning because  of  the  lesson  of  cau- 
tion conveyed.  Cholera  prevailed  at  the 
establishment  of  a  prominent  local 
breeder  of  Duroc  swine.  Representatives 
of  a  firm  whose  serum  plant  is  not  li- 
censed by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment were  consulted  to  attend  to  the 
vaccination. 

The  animals  were  duly  vaccinated.  In- 
jections of  serum  were  made  in  the 
hams  on  one  side  and  virus  opposite. 
The  virus  was  potent  as  virus  should  be. 
The  serum  had  been  made  from  an  ani- 
mal having  necrotic  stomatitis  and  con- 
tained the  bacillus  necrophorus  so  that 
large  foul  smelling  abscesses  developed 
at  the  site  of  injection  before  the  serum 
could  be  absorbed  into  the  body  and  its 
protective  influence  could  be  exerted  in 
combating  the  progress  of  the  virus  sim- 
ultaneously injected.  Consequently  the 
cholera  germs  multiplied  in  many  cases 
sufficient  to  kill  the  hog  with  cholera. 
In  a  few  instances  individuals  eventu- 
ally recovered  after  a  long  siege  of  ill- 
ness and  retarded  growth  and  were  then 
submitted  to  a  routine  of  lancing  ab- 
scesses, cauterizing  wounds,  dissecting 
necrotic  tumors  and  a  variety  of  other 
treatment.  Now  when  the  breeder  is  be- 
ginning to  pat  himself  upon  the  back 
and  smiles  at  the  prospect  of  a  clean 
herd  once  more  he  notices  that  a  half 
dozen  of  his  best  brood  sows  have  large, 
rapid  growing  tumors  spreading  through 
their  udders — merely  the  same  necrotic 
stomatitis  tumors  resulting  from  slight 
wounds  on  the  teats  made  by  the  teeth 
of  the  little  suckers. 

Punching  the  ears  of  pigs  to  insert 
metal  tags  becomes  almost  impossible  if 
this  gerin  invades  the  wound.  The 
writer  has  repeatedly  amputated  entire 
ears  which  were  honeycombed  with  such 
abscesses.  Castration  wounds  may  be- 
come infected,  causing  the  growth  of 
large  ugly  tumors,  usually  secreting  pus 
constantly. 

The  most  likely  site  of  infection  is  in 
the  mouths  and  the  lips  of  suckling  pigs, 
due  to  abrasions  caused  by  their  sharp 
teeth.  Tails  may  also  slough  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  disease.  To  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  this  ailment,  the  longer 
teeth  should  be  nipped  off  just  above  the 
glims  and  any  wounds  found  should  be 
disinfected  or  cauterized. 

The  bacillus  necrophorus  is  found 
universally  in  the  soil,  especially  in  ma- 
nure and  decaying  organic  matter.  The 
pus  which  oozes  from  a  wound  is 
watery,  of  a  dirty  muddy  color,  anu 
finds  its  way  to  the  surface  through 
lengthy,  well-defined  passages.  The  en- 
capsulated pus  is  gray,  thicky  and  cheesy. 
It  crumbles  readily.  The  odor  is  char- 
acteristic, and  when  once  recognized  is 
never  forgotten.  It  resembles  some- 
what the  odor  betwixt  a  decaying  tooth 
and  decomposing  flesh 

A  number  of  years  ago  this  disease 
spread  so  rapidly  and  the  infection  be- 
came so  virulent  that  it  threatened  the 
swine  breeding  industry  of  the  state.  It 
was  called  foot  and  mouth  disease  be- 
cause the  ulcers  were  located  between 
the  toes  and  around  the  mouths. 

The  germ  of  this  disease  is  able  to  de- 
stroy even  the  boney  tissues,  and  it  is 


not  uncommon  to  see  a  pig  with  part  of 
its  lower  jaw  entirely  eaten  away  by 
this  infection.  When  located  on  the  up- 
per jaw  it  causes  unsightly  swellings  on 
the  face  and  snout. 

One  outbreak  showed  lesions  in  the 
intestines  especially  numerous  around 
the  ilio-ceacal  valve  which  closely  re- 
sembled cholera  ulcers. 

Treatment  of  necrotie  stomatitis 
should  be  faithful  and  thorough.  As  the 
germ  thrives  in  manure,  all  farrowing 
pens  and  yards  should  be  scraped.  Af- 
fected suckling  pigs  should  be  closely 
watched  and  treated  daily  with  five  per 
cent  silver  nitrate  solution  made  up  in 
syrup  of  acacia. 

Older  pigs  which  show  symptoms  of 
infection  should  be  isolated.  The  af- 
fected parts  should  be  dissected  from 
the  healthy  tissue  or  freely  lanced  and 
cauterized  with  full  strength  carbolic 
acid  and  then  washed  with  an  antiseptic 
wash  daily  till  healed. 

As  the  germ  will  not  thrive  when  ex- 
posed to  air  and  sunlight,  all  cheesy 
pus  should  be  scraped  off  and  castration 
wounds  should  be  made  large  and  low 
enough  to  permit  free  drainage. 

Do  not  buy  any  animals  showing  sus- 
picious swellings. 


HOG  CHOLERA  WAS  NECESSARY 

to  teach  people  that  hogs  are  not  best 
conditioned  when  revelling  in  filth.  The 
veterinarians  now  tell  hog  raisers  that 
the  pens  should  be  cleaned,  the  troughs 
kept  sweet  and  the  fodder  so  given  them 
that  it  gets  into  their  stomachs  clean. 
Time  may  come  when  even  a  Jew  will 
look  on  a  hog  as  a  clean  animal  and  one 
fit  for  the  Hebrew  stomach.  Under  any 
condition,  he  was  always,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  fully  as  particular  in  his 
diet  as  the  chicken  and  the  duck  and 


CALL  OF  THE  SOIL. 

I  have  played  my  part  in  the  bustling 
mart 

■Where  the  restless  thousands  dwell. 
I  have  been  swept  aside  by  the  pulsing 
tide 

Where  they  barter,  and  buy,  and  sell. 

I  have  fought  my  fight  as  I  saw  the 
right 

In  the  struggle  with  knaves  and  men, 
And  I  cease  my  quest  in  the  great  un- 
rest, 

For  it's  back  to  the  soil  again. 

I  have  taken  heed  of  the  lust  of  greed 
Where  the  masters  wrest  the  spoil: 
I  have  spent  my  time  in  the  dust  and 
grime 

Of  the  ranks  where  the  minions  toil. 

And  I  loathe  the  glare  and  the  strife 
and  care 
And  the  surge  of  the  human  sea. 
So  I've  slung  my  pack  and  am  going 
back, 

It's  the  call  of  the  soil  for  me. 

You  can  spend  your  time  'mid  the  dust 
and  grime 
Where  the  great  steel  structures  rise, 
But  in  sweet  content  I  will  pitch  my 
tent 

'Neath  the  big  blue  country  skies. 

For  there's  health  I  know  where  the 

sunsets  glow 
In  a  life  that  is  wild  and  free, 
So  I've  slim?  my  pack  and  I'm  going 

back; 

It's  the  call  of  the  soil  for  me. 

— Dakota  Farmer. 


Cost  of  War. 
Some  high  official  in  the  French  army 
has  figured  out  the  cost  of  killing  a 
man  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  a  war 
to  any  of  the  belligerents  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  killed  on  the  other  side.  Con- 
sidering the  actual  expenses  of  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  former  European  wars, 
the  cost  of  human  butchery  on  the  field 
of  battle  has  been  approximately  $20,000 
per  man.  But  can  the  value  of  a  sol- 
dier's life  be  computed  in  dollars?  The 
real  cost  of  war  does  not  fall  on  the 
countries  engaged,  but  upon  the  suf- 
fering families  of  those  who  fall  in 
fighting.  And  it  includes  not  alone  the 
toll  of  shot  and  shell,  but  also  that  of 
disease,  which  is  invariably  greater. 
This  awful  cost  cannot  be  represented  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  cost  of  war  cannot 
be  estimated;  it  is  infinitely  greater 
tkan  any  human  mind  can  perceive  or 
describe. 


A$45.08  Saddle  for  $34.00  Cash 


Our    latest  Swell 

Fork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  S  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  hid 
covered  soli 
steel  fork. 

The  FRED  MUELLER 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     In  your 
name  for  our  cata- 
logue now  ready. 


LEARN  to  REPAIR  and  RUN 
AUTOMOBILES 

Oldest,  best  equipped  training  School 
in  the  West.  Auto  and  gas  engines. 
Everything  practical  ana  up-to-date. 

Big  Advantage  U  You  Enroll  Now 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Our 
graduates  are  preferred.  Write  for 
free  booklet  and  special  offer  today. 
KANSAS  CITY  Al'TOMOBILK  8<  HOOI, 
3229  Main  Street,         Kansas  CHj,  So. 

OI  1  PIT  losses  SURELY  prevented 

ril  \  I  it  by  Cutter's  Blackles  Pills.  Low- 
OArfraVli.  priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen,  because  they 
v     dm  protect  where  other  vaccinei  fail. 

■  *  f  1  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
I  t4  ■  _  10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $!.00 
*  nf  fl  if  50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.10 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  1.50 

Discounts:   250  doses,  10  p.  ct. :  500  doses,  20  p.  ct. 

Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  strongest 

Every  package  dated,  unused  pills  exchangeable  foi 
fresh  after  date  on  package.  Do  not  use  old  vaeelno  (oun 
or  any  other),  as  it  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
Send  check  or  M.  O.,  we  pay  charges  and  ship  promptly. 
THE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,  Berkeley.  California. 


ocj,„p  Feed  j 
Srlodtr.  | 


$14" 


We  manufacture  all  sites 
styles.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  In. 
▼eitlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and 
prioellse, 

8UBBIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

eersxiit  St.,  Topeka,  Wmr*rti 


PLENTY  of  MONEY 

To  Loan  on  Real  Estate 

In  Colorado.    Lowsit  Interest, 
W.  F.  MARRS  eV  SONS, 
245-6  Equitable  Bldf.,  Dearer,  Oolo. 


4H-++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

t       MINI  AITS  MIL  OH  GOATS. 

X   Toggnburg,       Saanen,  —  reliable) 
milkers.     Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.    Prospectus),  8  cent*. 
OOLDZW  WEST  GOAT  BE- 
BESTS. 

Sat.  84  years).  Bt,  Paul,  Ask. 


POST.  PHOTOS 


The  best  and  most  artistic  photogra- 
phy to  be  had  in  the  West.  Send  us 
your  Kodak  exposures  for  developing 
and  printing. 

Prices  on  all  work  very  reasonable 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  E.  POST,  113a  15th  Street, 
Corner  Lawr    ce  Denver,  Colo. 

PAW  TP VI  Oor  book  tells  how  to  make  money  with 
lUULI  r.  I !  poultry ;  description  of  poultry  houses  ana 
plans-.howto  feed  and  recipe  for  making  feedsjtells 
about  largest  poultry  farms  i  n  the  world.  Worth  dollar 
to  you.  Contains  four  beautif  u  1  color  pictures  suitable 
for  framing.  Sent  for  ten  centB.  ,  -  .  ,  _,_ 

UNITED  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  23    HOPE,  rND. 
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Our  New  Year's  Announcement 

A  Mogul  Oil  Tractor  for 


$675 


We  announce  for  1915  an  all-purpose  farm  tractor  with  8-H.  P.  at  the  drawbar  and  16  on  the  belt 

A  Small-Farm  Tractor  for  all  Farm  Work 


This  new  Mogul  8-16  tractor  has  power  to  do  the 
work  of  eight  horses. 

Being  a  four-wheeled,  all-purpose  tractor,  you  can 
use  it  every  working  day. 

It  will  do  all  the  plowing,  disking  and  seeding. 

It  will  draw  manure  spreaders,  wagons,  hay  load- 
ers, mowers  or  binders. 

It  will  run  a  corn  sheller,  feed  grinder,  small 
shredder,  thresher  or  ensilage  cutter. 


Any  farmer  can  buy  this  new  Mogul  8-16  tractor 

for  $675.00,  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  man  who  can  use  one  of  these  Mogul  tractors 
pays,  at  this  price,  the  least  for  which  a  good,  reli- 
able all-purpose  8-16  tractor  can  be  sold. 

If  you  want  to  use  a  Mogul  small-farm  tractor  for 
spring  work,  your  order  should  be  placed  now  with 
the  I  II  C  local  dealer. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Incorporated)  Spokane,  Wash. 

Denver,  Colo.  Chicago  USA  Sa,t  Lake  City,  Utah 

Portland,  Ore.  Helena,  Mont. 


f  [F  YOU  RAISE  FRUIT  or^ 
I  VEGETABLES  YOU  NEED  A 
\^J^  MYERS 

SPRAY 
PUMP 


A  lot  of  people  who  own  pmall  orchard*  or  have 
a  few  fruit  trees  or  vines  and  *hruhtiery  around 
their  homes,  are  following  the  example  set  by 
loading  fruit  growers  and  are  cprayfiiK  MYKRH 
WAY.  The  rcanon  for  this  is  mimmed  up  in  a 
few  words— MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS  are  practical 
proven  machines  ready  for  real  service  whrn 
spraying  time  arrives.  No  failures!  No  experi- 
ments! No  cheap  hose  or  nozzles  to  contend'with. 
—  All  Styles  Uniformly  Constructed—  Bucket, 
Barrel  or  Power  Outfits  for  every  spraying  re- 
quirement. Catalog  on  request.  Ask  your  deal- 
er or  writ*  us. 


f  F.  F.  Myers  &  Bro.  ) 

I       140  Orange  St.  f 
Ashland,         Ohio  I 


Ashland  Pump 
and  Hay  Tool 
Works 


Watch  Us  Grow! 


Why  Our  Success? 


BECAUSE 

This  is  a  Company  of 
Farmers  and  for  Farmers 


On  October  17,  1913,  tke  FARM- 
ERS LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY began  soliciting  insurance. 
Agents  were  scarce  and  hard  to  get. 
Business  conditions  were  nothing  to  brag  about.  And  in  the 
eleven  months  that  have  passed  things  have  been  happening  to  keep 
the  business  world  constantly  disturbed.  We  had  a  big  coal 
strike.  The  new  tariff  law  was  passed.  New  currency  legisla- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  and  on  top  of  all  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known  wag  commenced  in  Eu- 
rope. But  here  is  our  record : 

Applications  received  to  September  25,  1914  $1,186,300.00 

Policies  written  to  September  25,  1913  814,440 

And  this  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  older  companies. 

Western  Farmers  and  Stockmen  are  discovering  that  it  pays 
to  place  their  insurance  in  the  West,  where  they  have  a  chance 
to  see  their  money  again. 


1  HE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


A  Western  Company  for  Western  Men 


AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL  $1,000,005.00 
Koine  Office:   Gas  and  Electric  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
OFFICERI  AND  DIRECTORS 


President,  Gov.  X.  M.  Amnions,  Denver,  Cole. 
First  Vlce-Prea.,  D.  O.  :?ulenwlder,  Denver. 
Second  Vloe-Prea.,  J.  H.  Orr,  Lewellen,  Hen. 
Third  Vtoe-Prea.,  W.  ML  Glenn,  Tribune,  Kan. 
Fourth  Vloe-Prea.,  D.  A.  Lord,  Denver,  Colo. 


Sec.  and  Gen.  Counsel,  W.  O.  Temple,  Denver. 
Counael  and  Ass't  Sec'y,  E.  M.  Sabln,  Denver. 
Treasurer,  Calvin  Fleming,  Denver,  Colo. 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  J.  B.  Kinney,  Denver. 
Ass't  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Outhbert  Powell. 


General  Manager,  J.  A.  O'Shaughnessy,  Denver 

W.  T.  Ashley,  Saguache,  Colo. 
A.  A.  Edwards,  Fort  Collins,  Col*. 
E.  T.  Quick,  Golden,  Colo. 
J.  J.  Ucnquham,  PhUl.ps,  Wye. 
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Watch  Us  Grow! 


Why  Our  Success? 


BECAUSE 

This  is  a  Company  of 
Farmers  and  for  Farmers 


On  October  17,  1913,  the  FARM- 
ERS LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY began  soliciting  insurance. 
Agents  were  scarce  and  hard  to  get. 
Business  conditions  were  nothing  to  brag  about.  And  in  the 
eleven  months  that  have  passed  things  have  been  happening  to  keep 
the  business  world  constantly  disturbed.  We  had  a  big  coal 
strike.  The  new  tariff  law  was  passed.  New  currency  legisla- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  and  on  top  of  all  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known  waa  commenced  in  Eu- 
rope. But  here  is  our  record : 

Applications  received  to  September  25,  1914  $1,186,300.00 

Policies  written  to  September  25,  1913  814,440 

And  this  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  older  companies. 

Western  Farmers  and  Stockmen  are  discovering  that  it  pays 
to  place  their  insurance  in  the  West,  where  they  have  a  chance 
to  see  their  money  again. 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


A  Western  Company  for  Western  Men 


AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL  $1,000,005.00 
Mem*  Office:    Qu  aid  Electric  Buildinf,  Denver,  Colo. 
OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTOR! 


President,  Got.  X.  M.  Amnions,  Denrw,  Cole. 
First  Vlce-Pree.,  !■.  C.  r»ulenwider,  Denver. 
Second  Vice-Prea.,  J.  K.  Orr,  Lewellen,  Xeo. 
Third  Vice-Prea.,  W.  Bt.  Glenn,  Tribunes  Can. 
Fourth  Vlc»-Pr«s.,  D>.  A.  Xiord,  Denver,  Oele. 


Sec.  and  Gen.  Counsel,  W.  O.  Temple,  Denver. 
Counsel  and  Aei't  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Babln,  Denver. 
Treasurer,  Calvin  Fleming,  Denver,  Colo. 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  J.  B.  Kinney,  Denver. 
Aea't  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Onthbert  Powell 


General  Manager,  J.  A.  O'nhaughneaay,  Denver 

W.  T.  Aahley,  Saguache,  Colo. 
A.  A.  Edwarda,  Fort  Colllna,  Cel«. 
R.  T.  Quick,  Golden,  Colo. 
J.  J.  XlcXlqubam,  Phill.pa,  Wye. 


DENVER 

The  Live  Stock  Market 

Denver  has  been  all  fall  the  best  market  for  Western  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  the  amount  of  stock  actually  sold  at  the 
Denver  yards  has  formed  the  biggest  percentage  of  its  re- 
ceipts in  the  history  of  the  market.  Practically  all  cattle  and 
sheep  offered  for  sale  at  Denver  this  fall  have  sold 
for  prices  which  netted  the  owner  greater  return  than  he 
would  have  received  at  Eastern  markets  on  the  same  day. 
Feeder  demand  has  been  especially  brisk,  and  there  is  now 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep  ample  to  take  care  of  all 
offerings  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  ad- 
vantages that  Denver  off ers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live 

stock. 


The  Lewis  Store  of  Denver 

INVITES  YOU 

TO  COME  TO  DENVER 

FOR  THE 

HORSE  SHOW 

The  Week  of  January  18th  to  23d 

and  be  participants  in  the  advantages  of  the  January  Clearing 
Sales  in  All  Lines,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  choose  from 
the  exposition  of  spring  styles  in  women's  and  misses'  suits, 
coats,  dresses,  millinery,  waists  and  materials  of  silk,  wool  and 
cotton  for  spring. 

All  purchases,  whether  by  mail 
or  in  person,  shipped  free  any- 
where in  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son  Dry  Goods  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


Western  Cement 
Coated  Nails  for 
Western  Growers 


Our  Cement  Coated  Na.Ha  are  always 
ef  uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and 
count.  Especially  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture at  Fruit  Boxes  and  Oatee.  In 
*il>X,**  ualny  Cam***  Oeatotf  brief,  they  are  the  Beat  on  the  Mar-  APT!*  una  ef  C.  W.  A  L 
NaMe.  ket.    Write  for  Growers'  Testimonial*.  Osmssrt  Canted 


Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  Colorado 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  10. 


After  a  man  has  made  a  reputation, 
how  the  memories  of  his  friends  are  re- 
freshed. 
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Successful  and  Profitable  Growing  of  Onions 


THE  coming  year  ought  to  be  a 
profitable  season  for  onion  grow- 
ers. I  am  not  basing  my  opinion 
on  the  thickness  of  the  skin  of 
the  onion  this  past  season,  by  the  num- 
ber of  thick  necks  in  the  crop,  by  the 
moon,  nor  by  any  other  superstition.  I 
am  judging  the  cowing  crop  by  the  price 
being  received  now  for  this  year's  crop. 
Of  course  there  are  conditions  which  no 
one  can  foresee.  But  the  prospects  now, 
judging  from  past  experiences,  are  that 
next  spring  will  be  an  opportune  time 
for  growers,  who  have  the  right  condi- 
tions, to  plant  onions.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  irrigated  districts  of  the  West  are 
forging  ahead  in  the  production  of  the 
truck  crops.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
the  industry  has  been  and  still  is  the 
man  who,  seeing  his  neighbor  making 
money  growing  onions,  decides  to  go  and 
do  likewise,  without  having  either  suit- 
able land  or  knowing  how  to  do  the 
work  efficiently. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
onion  growing  is  the  soil  and  its  condi- 
tion. Onions  may  be  grown  on  most 
any  soil,  providing  it  is  rich  enough  and 
can  he  kept  moist.  Tn  some  states 
growers  think  onions  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully only  on  muck  or  peat  soils.  If 
they  would  investigate  their  proposition 
I  believe  they  would  find  that  the  only 
reason  that  they  are  more  successful  on 
muck  than  on  upland  is  because  they 
are  less  troubled  from  drouth  on  the 
muck,  which  naturally  has  water  close 
to  the  surface,  hence  giving  them  sub- 
irrigation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  most  cases  the  Eastern  onion 
grower  would  get  bigger  yields  and  a 
greater  per  cent  of  crops  on  the  upland 
than  on  the  low  lands  if  he  could  have 
water  on  his  upland  crops  when  it  is 
needed. 

I  have  grown  very  excellent  crops  of 
onions  on  very  heavy  clay  soil,  and  some 
of  the  most  successful  onion  growers  at 
Greeley  plant  on  a  rather  coarse  gravelly 
soil.  For  ease  in  cultivation  the  sandy 
loams  have  an  advantage  over  the  heav- 
ier soils,  though  such  soils  do  not  hold 
moisture  and  fertility  as  well  as  heavier 
land. 

When  it  is  practicable,  some  crop  ro- 
tation should  be  followed.  Many  of  the 
best  growers  follow  onions  with  onions 
year  after  year,  but  such  practice  is  not 
without  its  dangers,  as  it  promotes  dis- 
eases and  encourages  insect  pests.  The 
best  rotation  is  one  in  which  a  legume, 
as  alfalfa  or  clover,  can  be  followed  by 
potatoes,  cabbage  or  beets,  preferably 
potatoes,  and  these  followed  by  onions. 
Just  how  such  a  rotation  should  be 
worked  out  depends  largely  on  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  such  work. 
There  is  probably  no  harm  in  following 
onions  with  onions  once  or  twice,  though 
in  theory  at  least  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinued long. 

An  abundance  of  available  plant  food 
is  the  great  essential  for  successful 
onion  growing.  In  nearly  all  places  thif 
means  heavy  applications  of  stable 
manure.  Some  growers  have  tried  to 
get  away  from  this  by  using  commer 
cial  fertilizer.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  that  commercial  fertilizer  doe> 
not  take  the  place  oi  stable  manure, 
though  sometimes  it  may  be  used  with 
stable  manure  to  advantage.  How  much 
manure  can  be  profitably  used  is  hard  to 
say.  One  of  the  most  successful  gar- 
deners I  know  started  on  a  raw  prairie 
soil  with  an  application  of  one  hundred 
big  loads  of  manure  per  acre.    I  have 


By    E .    R . 
yet  to  see  the  man  who  has  used  too 
much    manure    providing  it  was  used 
properly. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  big  yields 
must  be  secured  if  onion  growing  is  to 
be  made  profitable.  Five  hundred  sacks 
per  acre,  with  a  ten-year  average  price, 
is  a  profitable  crop.  One  hundred  sacks 
per  acre  with  the  same  price  will  not 


BENNETT. 

previously  been  cropped,  and  hence  in 
the  West  has  been  prepared  for  irriga- 
tion. More  careful  leveling  is  needed, 
however,  for  the  onion  than  for  more 
extensive  crops,  and  if  this  has  not  been 
done  it  should  be  attended  to  before  the 
land  is  plowed  for  the  crop. 

Seed  and  Planting. 
The  variety  and  quality  of  seed  used 


Transplanted  Onions.    These  Onions  When  Harvested  Sold  at  Three  to  Five 
i  ;  | ,  ,   [-jj     uj    j  Cents  Per  Pound. 


more  than  pay  the  expense  of  growing. 

Next  to  fertility  in  importance,  or 
possibly  we  should  say  a  part  of  the 
fertility,  is  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  onion  growing.  Fall  or  early  winter 
plowing,  particularly  in  the  arid  sec- 
tions, is  always  desirable.  Leave  the 
ground  rough  to  catch  snow  and  present 
as  much  surface  as  possible  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather.  Manure  may  be 
applied  during  the  winter  and  be  disked 
in  in  the  spring,  or  it  may  be  plowed 


must  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Yellow  and  Red  Globe,  Red  Wethersfield 
and  some  Prize  Taker  are  grown.  The 
variety  is  dictated  more  by  market  de- 
mands than  from  any  other  reason. 
Poor  seed  is  not  to  be  considered.  Ex- 
periments that  I  made  demonstrated 
that  seed  produced  from  home-grown  se- 
lected stock  gave  a  crop  that  matured 
earlier  by  a  half  month  than  onions  of 
the  same  variety  from  seed  secured 
from  a  reliable  Eastern  seedsman.  The 


A  Compost  Pile  in  the  Yards  of  a  Big  Market  Near  Boston.   This  Manure  Cost 
Five  Dollars  a  Load  at  the  Gardens. 


under  in  the  fall.  If  the  manure  is  well 
rotted  I  prefer  the  former  system.  The 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil  usually 
disintegrates  the  lumps  of  earth  so  that 
if  the  land  is  worked  at  the  proper  time 
in  spring  a  perfect  seed  bed  may  be  se- 
cured. The  disk  harrow,  the  subsoil 
packer  or  roller  and  the  smoothing  har- 
row used  alternately  will  incorporate 
the  manure  with  the  soil  and  put  it  in 
shape  to  be  used  to  best  advantage  by 
the  plants. 

I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  land 
that  is  to  be  used  for  onion  growing  has 


bulbs  grown  from  local  seed  were  also 
firmer  and  more  uniform  than  those 
grown  from  unaecliniated  seed.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  it  is  safer  for  the 
Western  onion  grower  to  either  select 
his  own  bulbs  and  grow  his  own  seed  or 
buy  from  some  local  seed  grower  who  is 
known  to  be  reliable. 

Onion  seed  should  be  planted  as  early 
in  spring  as  possible.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions to  low  ground  or  heavy  soil  is  that 
planting  frequently  can  not  be  done  as 
early  as  on  the  lighter  soils.  Damage 
from  spring  freezes  rarely  occurs  with 


the  onion.  On  the  contrary,  the  onion 
gets  the  best  start  in  the  cool  weather 
of  early  spring,  and  does  not  do  well 
when  planting  is  delayed. 

Several  systems  of  planting  are  fol- 
lowed with  success.  Where  irrigation 
by  flooding  is  practiced  the  rows  are 
planted  on  a  level  and  twelve  inches 
apart.  Where  row  irrigation  is  to  be 
used,  small  furrows  are  made  from 
twenty  to  twenty-six  inches  apart  then 
two  rows  of  onions  are  sown  between 
the  irrigation  furrows.  With  this  sys- 
tem the  rows  are  alternately  twelve 
and  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches 
apart  depending  on  the  width  used  for 
the  irrigation  row.  From  three  to  four 
pounds  of  seed  is  required  to  plant  one 
acre.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about 
one-half  inch  deep  and  be  firmlv  pressed 
into  the  soil.  A  drill  should'  be  used 
even  if  only  a  small  space  is  to  be  sown 
as  much  better  work  can  be  done  with 
a  drill  than  by  hand.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  see  that  the  drill  is 
sowing  the  right  amount  of  seed  and 
does  not  get  clogged  or  a  poor  stand 
will  result. 

The  greatest  item  of  expense  in  onion 
growing  is  in  the  first  cultivation  and 
weeding.  The  young  onion  seedling  is 
at  best  but  a  small  affair  and  if  the 
weeds  get  much  of  a  start  the  labor  in- 
volved in  removing  them  is  no  small 
item.  Here  is  where  early  planting 
proves  its  worth  for  while  the  young 
onion  plant  will  grow  in  early  sprin« 
the  weeds  are  retarded  by  the  cool 
weather  thus  giving  the  onion  the  ad- 
vantage and  the  grower  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  weeding.  The  cultivation  of 
the  crop  must  necessarily  be  for  the 
most  part  by  hand.  Modern  wheel  hoes 
and  hand  cultivators  are  valuable  as 
labor  saving  devices  but  they  do  not  re- 
move the  necessity  for  a  large  amount 
of  hand  work.  At  least  'wo  weedings 
and  cultivations  must  be  given  the  crop 
and  more  often  three  weedings  are  neces- 
sary. A  shallow  cultivation  once  each 
week  or  ten  days  until  the  tops  are  too 
large  to  get  through  is  beneficial. 
Irrigation. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  directions  for 
the  application  of  water.  The  best  that 
we  can  say  is  that  the  soil  should  be 
kept  moist  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
sown  till  the  bulbs  are  ready  to  ma- 
ture. How  this  is  to  be  done  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  given  conditions, 
as  contour,  soil  or  source  of  water  sup- 
ply. We  have  been  able  to  see  very 
little  difference  between  the  results  ob- 
tained from  sprinkling,  flooding  or  the 
row  system  of  irrigation.  The  essential 
point  is  that  enough  water  be  put  on 
to  wet  the  soil  to  a  good  depth.  Appli- 
cations of  water  in  all  cases  where  pos- 
sible should  be  followed  by  cultivation 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
work.  Irrigation  continued  too  late  in 
the  season  may  retard  the  maturity  of 
the  bulbs  and  injure  their  keeping 
qualities. 

Every  means  at  hand  should  be  util- 
ized to  promote  a  rapid  normal  growth 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
then  the  crop  may  be  left  to  itself  to 
mature  and  be  ready  for  the  harvest  and 
market  before  the  bad  weather  of  late 
fall  comes  on. 

The  New  System  of  Onion  Culture. 

I  have  been  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  growing  onions 
by  the  so-called  new  system  of  onion 
growing.  This  system  differs  from  the 
method  just  described  only  in  the  way 
of  starting  the  plants.  By  this  system 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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The  Special  Advantage  of  the  Silo  in  Colorado 


By    JOHN    E.    PAINTER,    Roggen,  Colo. 


COLORADO  is  unique  in  many  ways. 
A  state  of  greater  contrasts  and 
more  resources  than  any  other  in 
the  Pnion.  'J  In-  highest,  roughest 
country  in  the  United  States,  partly  cov- 
ered by  perpetual  snows,  lies  in  close 
proximity  to  the  great  stretches  of  flat, 
barren  plains,  only  needing  this  surplus 
moisture  to  become  a  veritable  flower 
garden. 

Her  stock  interests  are  Just  as  varied. 
One  can  still  find  at  one  end  of  the 
line  the  primeval  range  steer  raised 
without  any  humanitarian  considerations 
for  his  welfare  further  than  to  enrich 
his  owner.  The  once  extensive  and  boun- 
tifully clothed  range  is  now  cut  up,  de- 
pleted of  its  nutritious  grasses  and  about 
exhausted  and  the  poor  beast  which  has 
to  depend  on  his  living  the  year  round 
under  such  conditions  is  a  standing  re- 
buke to  its  owner.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  line  one  can  find  the 
pampered  show  animal  which  is  supplied 
with  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  foster 
mothers,  and  every  delicacy  known  to 
bovine  epicurism.  Between  these  two 
extremes  one  can  find  cattle  run  in 
every  graduation  known  to  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  art. 

In  considering  the  silo  proposition  un- 
der such  conditions,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  requirements,  and  advisability, 
and  use  will  vary  much  more  than  in  a 
state  where  conditions  throughout  from 
north  to  south,  east  to  west,  are  nearer 
identical  both' from  natural  conditions, 
stock  raising  conditions,  and  crop  con- 
ditions. 

The  crops  generally  siloed  and  most 
successfully  so  are  those  that  run  heavy 
in  sugar  content,  as  in  the  process  of 
canning  that  goes  on  in  the  silo  the 
chemical  change  converts  the  saccharine 
matter  into  the  lactic  and  acitic  acid 
form,  which  preserves  nearly  all  its  feed- 
ing value  and  in  a  most  palatable  and 
succulent  form  that  air  stock  enjoy,  es- 
pecially in  the  winter  time  when  all 
other  forms  of  food  with  few  exceptions 
are  lacking  in  just  this  succulence.  Pro- 
tein feeds  lose  considerable  of  their  value 
in  the  canning  process  (I  call  the  mak- 
ing of  ensilage  canning,  I  think  appropri- 
ately so,  as  a  silo  is  about  the  same  as 
the  housewife's  mason  jar,  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  in  the  former  process  the 
cooking  takes  place  after  the  contents 
are  put  in,  instead  of  before  as  in  the 
latter  instance)  and  are  of  very  little 
more  feed  value  than  when  put  up  in 
their  dry  form,  so  this  possibly  pre- 
cludes the  successful  use  of  the  silo  at 
altitudes  where  corn  fodder,  cane,  milo 
and  similar  crops  can  not  be  grown. 

In  lower  altitudes  where  agriculture  is 
more  generally  followed  we  are  again 
confronted  by  two  widely  different  con- 
ditions, viz.:  Irrigated  farming,  and  dry 
land  farming.  Much  as  I  am  interested 
in  this  subject,  I  should  take  up  too 
much  of  your  valued  space,  and  perhaps 
become  wearisome  to  go  into  details  why 
under  both  the  latter  conditions  a  silo  is 
one  of  the  first  essentials  to  successful 
operation  on  either  the  dry  land  farm 
or  the  irrigated  one.    Briefly  I  would 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Painter  ranch,  and  found  it 
fully  equipped  with  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  real  home  and  a  con- 
tented family.  Mr.  Painter  has  transformed  more  than  14,000  acres  of 
desert  land  in  eastern  Colorado  into  a  veritable  oasis,  and  grows  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  for  all  of  his  stock,  with  a  good  supply  left  over  after  the 
most  severe  winters.  He  is  the  biggest,  most  practical  and  successful 
Hereford  breeder  in  the  intermountain  country,  and  believes  in  and  prac- 
tices "Business  Efficiency  on  the  Farm."  Mr.  Painter  advised  that  the 
corn  with  which  he  filled  his  silo  averaged  fourteen  feet  in  height  and  ran 
twenty  tons  to  the  acre. — Editor. 


Concrete  Silo  on  the  Painter  Ranch. 


Cutting  Corn  for  the  Silo. 


state  no  farm  can  long  successfully  main- 
tain its  fertility  without  the  use  of  live 
stock,  and  no  farmer  should  attempt  to 
run  his  place  without  such  unless  he  is 
so  situated  that  he  can  keep  up  his  soil 
fertility  by  applying  fertilizers,  com- 
mercial or  otherwise,  in  some  shape  or 
other  in  lieu  of  same.  The  silo  will  en- 
able one  to  do  this  and  pay  him  well 
while  he  is  doing  it.  The  farmer  on  ir- 
rigated land  has  often  been  handicapped 
from  running  a  small  dairy  herd  by  lack 
of  a  summer  pasture;  he  may  have  real- 
ized that  such  a  herd  would  pay  all  the 
running  expenses  of  his  farm,  but  simply 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them 
when  summer  came  and  his  whole  place 
was  in  cultivation,  and  being  surrounded 
with  neighbors  in  similar  conditions  had 
no  place  to  turn  them  out  and  no  avail- 
able grass  to  put  them  on.  Such  a  herd 
can  be  successfully  kept  in  the  corral 
by  the  use  of  alfalfa  and  ensilage.  The 
beet  top  feeder  often  loses  heart,  when 
under  conditions  like  last  year  his  tops 
become  hopelessly  covered  by  snow,  or 
at  other  times  tramped  into  the  mud  if 
he  is  feeding  on  the  open  field,*  or  still 
later  if  he  has  fed  them  out  to  the  end 
he  finds  he  has  not  had  enough  to  fin- 
ish out  his  cattle  and  has  to  cash  them 
in  with  many  other  farmers  in  similar 
conditions,  at  a  loss;  whereas  if  he  had 
a  silo  to  open  to  carry  them  over  the 
few  weeks  even,  when  such  conditions 
usually  prevail,  or  better  still  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  grain  ration  to  fin- 
ish them  properly,  he  would  find  the  dif- 
ference between  the  loss  he  sustains  and 
a  substantial  profit  for  his  winter  work. 
No  crop  he  can  raise  will  pay  him  bet- 
ter than  from  12  to  20  tons  to  the  acre 
of  this  succulent  feed  which  he  can  read- 
ily raise  to  the  acre. 

Colorado  is  not  generally  looked  upon 
seriously  as  a  corn  growing  state,  as  our 
seasons  are  short  and  nights  too  cold 
to  properly  develop  the  plant  as  it  is 
grown  in  the  Middle  West.  But  every 
season  will  grow  corn  successfully  to 
put  into  the  silo,  and  I  have  grown  en- 


silage corn  the  past  two  seasons  which 
exceeds  in  tonnage  any  ordinary  corn 
crop  I  ever  saw  growing  in  Missouri  or 
Illinois.  With  the  growing  of  corn  for 
the  grain,  as  it  is  usually  grown,  too 
often  the  dry  land  farmer  during  Au- 
gust has  a  fine  looking  prospect  if  only 
the  frost  will  hold  off  until  it  matures, 
he  often  put  in  inferior  grades  of  corn 
because  they  mature  a  little  earlier. 
With  a  silo  he  can  put  in  a  heavier 
foliaged  corn  and  nearly  always  mature 
same  sufficiently  for  silage  purposes,  or 
if  caught  can  save  90  per  cent  of  the 
feeding  value  of  his  entire  plant  in 
whatever  condition  it  may  be  in  when 
cut.  If  he  matures  a  crop  and  harvests 
it  in  the  old  fashioned  way  and  feeds 
his  stalks  after  the  corn  is  gathered  he 
only  gets  from  50  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
feed  value  of  the  entire  plant.  If  caught 
with  it  when  immature  he  gets  little  or 
nothing. 

One  should  not  get  the  idea  that  with 
corn  silage  no  other  feed  is  needed  or 
that  it  is  a  substitute  for  alfalfa.  Sil- 
age is  essentially  a  roughage  and  not  a 
concentrated  feed,  being  largely  com- 
posed of  carbo-hydrates  and  when  fed  in 
connection  with  alfalfa  which  is  very 
rich  in  protein  it  makes  a  very  well 
balanced  ration  for  the  maintenance  of 
both  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  farm,  that 
is,  growing  stock;  in  case  of  cows  giv- 
ing milk  the  addition  of  concentrates 
would  depend  on  the  amount  of  grain 
in  the  corn  and  the  way  it  was  matured 
at  time  of  putting  in  the  silo  and  the 
milking  properties  of  the  cow.  In  feed- 
ing an  animal  for  the  butcher  silage  has 
fully  as  much  feeding  value  as  whole 
sugar  beets,  and  the  direct  advantage 
gained  from  feeding  it  is  that  an  ani- 
mal enjoys  it  and  the  succulence  makes 
his  gains  much  cheaper  put  on  because 
it  not  only  takes  much  less  grain  but 
what  he  gets  seems  to  be  assimilated 
better  and  give  much  better  returns 
than  much  larger  amounts  fed  without 
silage. 

In   running   our   herd    of  registered 


Hereford  cattle  we  prefer  to  have  as 
many  of  our  calves  come  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter  as  possible.  We  have 
an  ample  supply  of  an  excellent  quality 
of  wild  hay,  a  limited  amount  of  alfalfa, 
all  the  pasture  we  need,  and  have  to  buy 
all  our  concentrates.  Our  method  of 
handling  the  winter  and  fall  breeding 
herd  is  to  take  the  calves  off  their 
dams  during  the  day,  feeding  them  a 
little  grain  and  returning  to  their  moth- 
ers for  the  night.  Our  hay  kept  the 
cows  in  fine  shape  but  did  not  produce 
as  much  milk  as  was  desirable  for  the 
calves.  To  feed  the  cows  grain  was 
impracticable  and  too  costly.  The  ad- 
dition of  ensilage  to  the  calves'  feed, 
and  a  ration  to  the  cows  once  a  day  has 
eliminated  all  above  trouble  and  the 
cost  is  nominal  and  hardly  noticeable 
as  the  silage  is  produced  on  the  ranch, 
and  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  it 
about  the  same  as  putting  up  hay.  In 
order  to  conserve  our  ensilage  supply 
and  not  open  our  silo  until  as  late  as 
possible,  and  until  we  have  enough  stock 
on  feed  to  take  off  seweral  inches  a  day, 
we  buy  sugar  beets  at  the  contract  price 
paid  by  the  sugar  company  during  the 
fall  and  substitute  for  the  silage,  and 
from  several  years'  experience,  would 
state  we  get  very  similar  results  from 
both  with  the  pendulum  swinging  rather 
in  favor  of  the  ensilage.  We  use  the 
ensilage  corn  which  grows  immense,  is 
very  juicy,  but  does  noA  mature  its  ears 
in  this  latitude  beyond  the  roasting  ear 
stage. 


SILOS    AND    CORNSTALK  DISEASE 


A  few  days  ago  I  visited  a  ranch  in 
eastern  Colorado  and  saw  the  carcasses 
of  five  grade  yearling  heifers  that  would 
have  easily  sold  for  forty  dollars  apiece. 
When  I  learned  that  this  young  stock 
had  been  lost  from  the  effects  of  the 
dread  cornstalk  disease,  I  wondered  why 
this  man,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  his  community  and 
who  is  ultra  conservative,  took  chances 
of  suffering  such  a  loss  when,  for  one- 
fourth  the  amount,  he  could  have  con- 
structed two  pit  silos  sufficiently  large 
to  have  held  all  the  stalks  on  his  ranch 
and  thus  not  only  eliminated  the  loss, 
but  would  have  also  have  saved  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  stalks  which  are  a  total 
loss  as  feed  and  at  the  same  time  he 
would  have  all  his  feed  in  the  barnyard 
convenient  to  his  stock  which  could  be 
brought  through  the  winter  in  a  much 
better  condition  with  a  material  saving 
to  his  supply  of  grain. 

This  particular  man  feeds  a  bunch  of 
cattle  for  the  market  and  he  would  find 
the  succulent  feed  provided  by  the  silage 
would  greatly  aid  in  making  a  balanced 
ration  and  materially  add  to  his  profits 
in  feeding. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  the  season  to  build  silos  or  make 
silage  but  it  is  a  good  time  for  farmers 
to  carefidly  consider  the  proposition  and 
realize  the  loss  they  are  suffering  in  not 
having  silos. 


Feeding  the  Silage  Cutter. 
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The  Utility  of  the  Power  Engine  on  the  Farm 


THE  solution  of  the  problem  of  effi- 
cient farm  help  is  becoming  more 
difficult  each  succeeding  year. 
Probably  the  chief  reason  for 
this  trouble  in  the  West  is  the 
lack  of  systematic  planning  and  di- 
versified farming.  Good  farm  hands 
are  not  attracted  to  a  place  where  they 
are  furnished  with  work  only  about  six 
or  seven  months  in  the  year  and  cast 
adrift  for  the  winter.  The  only  way  to 
attract  good  men  to  the  farm  is  to  fur- 
nish them  with  steady  work  the  yaar 
round  and  this  can  be  done  only  through 
diversified  or  livestock  farming.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  successfully  in  a 
number  of  the  central  and  northern 
states,  where  livestock  and  dairy  farm- 
ing have  brought  about  most  prosperous 
conditions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  aid  to  the  farmer 
in  solving  the  inefficient  farm  help  prob- 
lem is  modern  machinery,  and  perhaps 
the  most  valued  of  which,  and  the  least 
appreciated,  is  the  power  engine.  It  is  a 
great  economizer  of  time,  money  and 
strength  and,  judiciously  used,  will  add 
longevity  to  the  members  of  the  home, 
especially  to  that  of  the  women  on  the 
farm. 

The  many  practical  services  that  can 
be  performed  on  the  farm  by  tne  power 
engine,  usually  run  by  gasoline  or  oil, 
are  innumerable.  It  relieves  the  family 
of  the  monotonous  drudgery  that  is  the 
bane  to  rural  life  and  makes  the  farm  a 
place  of  enjoyment  and  the  conveniences 
of  the  home  equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  city  folk. 

Among  the  various  uses  of  the  engine 
are  the  driving  of  feed  cutters,  corn 
shellers,  the  filling  of  silos,  driving  mills 
for  crushing  and  grinding  grain  for  feed 
and  other  uses,  driving  the  grindstone, 
lifting  silage  from  the  pit,  driving  the 


pump  for  the  filling  o^  the  tank  to  fur- 
nish the  house  with  domestic  water  sup- 
ply, for  irrigating  the  lawn  and  garden, 
for  hoisting  hay  into  the  barn  or  onto 
the  stack,  for  running  a  concrete  mixer, 
sawing  wood  and  a  multitude  of  other 
uses  where  power  is  required  for  any 
purpose,  all  of  which  tend  to  better 
economy  and  the  ability  of  the  man  on 
the  farm  to  cultivate  more  acres  and 
give  time  for  attention  to  other  matters, 
thus  materially  augmenting  the  income. 

Man's  time  on  the  farm  is  far  more 
valuable  today  than  it  was  when  com 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel, 
hay  at  six  dollars  per  ton  and  other 
products  in  proportion.  The  wage  of  a 
good  farm  hand  now  is  twenty  cents  per 
hour,  including  board  and  lodging,  and 
the  farmer's  time  is  worth  much  more 
than  that.  On  the  average  farm  at  least 
three  hours  of  a  man's  time  each  day  are 
required  in  doing  chores,  which  with  the 
assistance  of  an  engine  might  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  one-third  of  the 
time.  Assuming  that  the  engine  saves 
but  one  hour  of  time  each  day,  this,  at 
twenty  cents  per  hour,  amounts  to  $73 
in  a  year,  a  sufficient  amount  to  pur- 
chase a  small  plant,  together  with  a 
large  enough  supply  of  fuel  to  run  for 
that  length  of  time. 

The  slogan,  '"Safety  First,"  applies  to 
the  farm  as  well  as  to  any  other  busi- 
ness enterprise,  and  in  this  feature  as 
well  as  in  that  of  lowering  the  insurance 
rate,  the  power  engine  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  By  keeping  a  supply  of 
water  pumped  into  tanks  conveniently 
located  to  the  farm  buildings  and  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  give  a  good  pressure 
to  the  water,  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire  is 
minimized  and  at  the  same  time  a  feel- 
ing of  security  which  could  not  be  had 
without  the  installation  of  the  plant  is 


enjoyed. 

Perhaps  the  relief  brought  to  the 
overworked  housewife  is  of  as  much  or 
more  importance  as  any  other  work  the 
engine  could  perform  on  the  farm.  The 
cause  of  impaired  health,  frequent  visits 
of  the  doctor  and  the  early  filling  of  the 
grave  by  a  large  per  cent  of  the  farm 
women  is  traceable  directly  to  the  long 
weeks,  months  and  years  of  drudgery, 
such  as  carrying  water,  doing  the  big 
family  washing  in  the  old-time  way, 
churning  and  other  monotonous  work 
which  the  engine  could  easily  and  more 
cheaply  do,  while  the  overburdened  wife 
fould  devote  her  time  to  matters  of 
much  more  importance  both  to  herself 
and  her  family.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  woman  on  the  average  farm  carries 
a  ton  of  water  a  day,  and  to  be  relieved 
of  this  one  irksome  task  is  something 
that  no  husband  would  refuse  when  once 
he  fully  understands  the  conditions.  The 
up-to-date  farmer  takes  pride  in  that 
the  gasoline  engine  can  grind  feed  for 
his  cattle  and  hogs  and  pump  water  for 
the  mto  drink.  Then  why  shouldn't  he 
take  pride  in  having  it  grind  out  the 
drudgery  of  the  work  in  the  house  and 
pump  water  for  his  wife  as  well  as  for 
the  stock? 

There  is  no  longer  need  for  the  farm 
wife  either  to  wear  herself  out  or  en- 
trust the  clothes  to  the  none-too-careful 
hands  of  the  wash  woman  or  hired  help, 
and  wash  day,  instead  of  being  looked 
forward  to  with  a  feeling  of  dread  and 
the  realization  of  a  prostrated  condition 
after  the  hard  task  has  at  length  been 
finished,  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  any 
other  day  in  the  week.  The  cost  of  fuel 
for  operating  the  engine  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration. It  is  estimated  that  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  ten  cents  enough  oil  or 
gasoline  can  be  purchased  to  do  the  av- 


erage washing  for  the  family  on  the 
farm.  The  power  washer  or  the  wash- 
ing machine  run  by  the  power  engine  is 
unquestionably  a  necessity  in  the  eco- 
nomical accomplishment  of  work  in  the 
modern  farm  home.  It  is  destined  to 
bring  about  the  emancipation  of  woman 
and  will  make  her  work  end,  like  her 
husband's,  with  "set  of  sun." 

Among  Western  farmers  the  power 
engine  is  extensively  used  for  pumping 
water  for  irrigation.  The  waters  of 
most  of  the  streams  that  can  be  utilized 
for  irrigation  purposes  have  been  over- 
appropriated,  and  practically  the  only 
method  left  to  irrigate  much  of  the  land 
being  brought  under  cultivation  is  pump- 
ing the  water  from  the  underflow.  With 
the  improved  power  plant,  the  farmer 
finds  that  he  can  irrigate  his  lands 
cheaper  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  way 
from  the  underflow  than  by  the  owner- 
ship of  ditch  rights.  He  also  finds  that 
through  irrigating  his  farm  with  his  in- 
dividual power  plant  he  is  free  from 
noxious  weed  seed,  cholera  and  other 
disease  germs  which  naturally  wash 
down  the  ditches.  The  dry  land  farmer 
uses  the  power  plant  to  irrigate  his 
trees,  truck  garden,  etc.,  thereby  insur- 
ing a  good  supply  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc.,  as  well  as  fish  from  his  reservoir. 
So  popular  has  become  the  use  of  the 
power  engines  that  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers have  found  it  difficult  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. 

Men  are  slow  to  adopt  any  new  thing, 
slow  to  see  its  real  advantage,  afraid 
to  try  the  thing  lest  it  should  fail.  A 
small  portable  gasoline  engine  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  Such  an  engine 
has  proved  itself  a  great  time  and  labor- 
saving  machine  for  the  busy  farmer 
Manufacturers  in  their  zeal  to  tempt  the 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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The  Dry- Land  Farm  Settler 


By  E.  R.  Parsons. 


IT  has  often  been  said  that  dry  farm- 
ing  is   nothing   but   good  farming. 
Those  who  say  this   probably  base 
their  opinion  on  the  Campbell  system, 
which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  improved 
farming  of  the  old  type. 

However  scientific  eastern  farming  may 
be,  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  same 
as  dry  farming  of  the  right  brand.  It 
is  clear  to  the  most  ignorant  that  farm- 
ing over  a  dry  subsoil  under  very  lim- 
ited moisture  conditions  is  profoundly 
different  to  farming  in  a  country  where 
a  surplus  of  moisture  Is  the  rule,  and 
drainage  even  may  have  to  be  practiced. 

If  a  man  farming  under  a  30  or  40  inch 
precipitation  practices  advanced  farming 
methods,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  precipitation  is  conserved  in  the  soil, 
he  would  soon  hu-ve  a  swamp  on  his 
hands,  a  good  duck  ranch  perhaps,  but  of 
no  value  for  raising  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  in  the 
dry  country  plows  only  a  few  inches 
(which  they  can  do  in  the  east  with  their 
heavy  rainfall)  and  fails  to  take  meas- 
ures to  conserve  every  drop  of  water  pos- 
sible, as  it  falls,  his  crops  will  dry  out. 
In  the  east  the  subsoil  is  wet;  but  in 


breaking  sod  the  new  settler  cannot  plow 
too  deeply.  In  my  35  years  of  dry  farm- 
ing I  have  broken  sod  and  had  it  broken 
from  6  to  10  inches  deep.  The  7  inch 
land  always  yielded  more  than  the  6, 
the  8  more  than  the  7,  the  9  more  than 
the  8,  and  the  10  more  than  all.  This 
would  hold  good  probably  down  to  20 
inches. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  came  to  my 
ranch  and  wanted  to  break  sod  with  an 
engine.  "All  right,"  I  said,  "how  much 
an  acre?''  "$2.5(l.''  he  answered.  "Hov 
deep?"  said  I.  "Why,  the  same  as  I  plow 
my  own,  about  4  inches."  "Not  for  me," 
I  told  him.  "Sooner  than  do  that  1 
would  pay  you  to  leave  it  alone."  Final- 
ly we  made  an  arrangement  to  plow  the 
field  9  inches  deep  at  $5  per  acre.  After 
it  was  all  finished,  he  went  home  and 
plowed  his  own  field  4  inches.  We  raised 
three  tons  of  fodder  to  the  acre  on  our 
plowing,  he  raised  one-quarter  ton  on 
his. 

When  the  homesteader  goes  on  hip 
farm  he  usually  needs  a  crop  right 
away,  and  needs  it  bad.  Let  him  put 
up  every  cent  he  can  scrape  up  into  one 
good,  heavy  team  of  two  or  three  mares. 


the  west  it  is  dry  sometimes  to  a  depth  j  With  three  heavy  mares  and  a  walking 
of  hundreds  of  feet.    Before  the  farmer  plow  with  which  he  can  break  at  least  8 


can  expect  to  raise  crops  he  must  con 
serve  enough  moisture  to  wet  up  some 
three  of  four  feet  of  his  -subsoil.  This  is 
done  by  deep  plowing,  and  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  dodge  the  issue,  for  nothing 
else  will  suffice. 

The  plowing,  to  bts  efficient,  should  be 
done  in  the  spring  for  fall  crops  and  in 
the  fall  for  spring  crops. 

Besides  several  hundred  farmers  who 
made  big  crops  this  year  by  deep  plow- 
ing, two  wrote  to  us  saying  that  their 
crops  did  not  amount  to  much.  On  in- 
vestigating the  causes,  we  discovered  that 
the  land  was  plowed  10  inches  deep  in 
June,  not  harrowed  until  two  weeks  later, 
and  the  crop  planted  in  a  half  dry  seed 
bed.  „  j 

To  do  this  in  the  east  would  be  good 
farming,"  or  good  enough  farming,  be- 
cause the  rains  would  probably  soak  the 
whole  thing  up  and  settle  it,  and  drive 
out  the  surplus  air  inside  of  a  week;  but 
in  dry  farming  a  dry  loose  seed  bed 
means  death  to  the  crops. 

It  is  such  fool  notions  as  these  which 
often  discourage,  and  sometimes  break 
our  new  settlers. 

Then  there  is  always  the  trouble  with 
sod.  This  good  enough  farming  way  of 
breaking  the  prairie  is  to  plow  it  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  patch  it  and  run  a 
slanted  harrow  over  it.  The  farmer  plants 
a  crop  on  this,  he  gets  about  two  bun- 
dles of  fodder  and  five  nubbins  to  the 
acre  if  the  season  is  as  dry  as  usual,  and 
the  next  season  when  he  starts  to  plow 
it,  the  point  will  not  go  in,  there  is  no 
sod  to  hold  it,  so  it  skids  along  the  top 
and  turns  the  chunks  of  sod  back  where 
they  were  before. 

In  this  "good  farming"  they  call  it 
backsetting,  we  suppose  because  it  sets 
back  the  new  settler  at  least  a  couple  of 
years. 

He  has  already  tried  to  raise  some 
thing  on  one  side  of  this  sod,  now  he 
tries  to  raise  something  on  the  other 
Unless  the  year  is  a  very  wet  one,  he 
has  of  course  nothing  to  show  for  his 
work  at  the  end  of  the  second  season 
and  begins  to  think  of  quitting.  Some 
years  ago  in  Eastern  Colorado  a  bunch 
of  new  settlers  were  in  just  such  a  fix; 
but  an  engine  came  along  in  the  nick 
of  time  and  saved  the  day.  One  man 
had  the  whole  thing  turned  under  nine 
inches  deep  (he  had  learned  his  lesson) 
and  raised  a  bumper  crop,  which  increased 
his  confidence  and  set  him  on  his  feet. 
The  others  did  not  have  their  land 
plowed  quite  as  deeply;  but  the  follow- 
ing year  they  did.  There  is  not  a 
knocker  among  them  today. 

To  make  dry  farming  profitable  the 
most  radical  methods  are  necessary.  In 
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inches,  he  is  boss  of  the  situation.  He 
cannot  only  raise  almost  any  crop  he 
wishes,  but  can  raise  enough  colt9  in  a 
few  years  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
mares. 

It  helps  a  whole  lot  in  breaking  the 
prairie  to  get  on  it  with  a  disk,  and  cut 
the  surface  to  pieces  when  it  is  too 
muddy  or  wet  to  do  any  other  work. 
The  more  it  is  disked  the  easier  will 
the  breaking  be. 

After  the  sod  is  plowed  it  may  be 
disked  on  the  other  side,  and  there  will 
not  be  much  of  it  left  to  rot.  Disking 
and  harrowing  alternately  until  it  is  re- 
duced fine  enough  to  cultivate  is  the 
rule. 

A  field  prepared  in  this  manner  once  it 
is  soaked  up  is  good  for  a  big  crop  of 
anything. 

The  best  plow  on  the  market  for  this 
kind  of  work  is  the  Spalding.  It  com- 
pletely buries  and  disintegrates  the  sod, 
leaving  less  supplementary  work  than 
any  other  machine.  The  object  of  cut- 
ting up  and  burying  the  sod  is  to  save 
the  humus — the  fertilizing  value,  which 
is  worth  about  $100  an  acre. 

The  farmer  who  plows  his  sod  shal- 
low backsets  it,  and  plays  shuttlecock 
with  it  until  it  is  worn  out,  and  is 
throwing  away  the  best  part  of  his 
farm. 

The  new  settler  should  avoid  planting 
fancy  crops  until  he  has  mastered  the 
ordinary  routine  of  dry  farming. 

Corn  and  cane  are  easy  to  raise  when 
the  plowing  is  right.  Fall  rye  is  a  sure 
crop,  and  when  required  for  pasture  or 
hay  may  even  be  run  in  on  corn  stubble. 

Winter  wheat  is  the  only  wheat  worth 
raising  on  the  dry  farm,  and  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  in  May  if  possible,  al- 
though June  plowing  often  gives  good 
results. 

Ground  should  never  be  plowed  in  the 
spring  and  planted  to  oats  or  any  other 
small  grain;  but  fairly  good  crops  may 
be  obtained  on  deep  fall  plowing. 

Therefore,  the  best  time  for  a  man  to 
go  on  a  dry  farm  is  in  the  fall.  This 
gives  him  a  chance  to  plow  some  land, 
leaving  it  in  the  rough  to  catch  snow 
and  absorb  moisture  for  spring  plant- 
ing. The  soil  may  be  plowed  even  when 
half  dry  and  lumpy,  but  must  not  be 
planted  until  settled  and  mellowed  by 
the  winter  and  spring  moisture.  It  is 
important  to  remember  this,  for  over- 
aerated  soil  will  burn  out  a  crop  every 
time  as  soon  as  dry  weather  commences. 

When  the  new  settler  goes  on  his 
ranch  in  the  spring,  the  best  chance  of 
making  crops  the  same  year  is  to  plow 
very  early,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  disk  all  the  weeds  out  as 
soon  as  they  come  up,  and  plant  feed 
crops,  such  as  corn  and  sorghum. 

If  he  thinks  the  season  is  wet  enough 
to  take  a  chance  on  a  wheat  patch  for 
the  chickens,  the  best  kind  to  plant  is 
some  variety  of  the  hard  Russian  or  ma- 
caroni. 

He  should  also  start  some  alfalfa  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  a  few  acres  planted 
every  year  will  soon  provide  feed  for  a 
dairy  herd  or  stock  cattle.    For  hay,  in 

the  meantime,  thf  oaoiaai  thing  to  ffrnvs- 
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"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


I  Yes,  waiting  for  every  farmer  or  farmer's  son  —  any  in- 
I  dustrious  American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him- 
self a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty  invi- 
tation this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
|  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

1 60  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  SIS  to  $20  per  Acre 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  — thus  an 
even  greater  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  —  get  a  dollar  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  bound  to  make  money — that'9  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wonderful 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  or  to 


Dunn  Block. 


BENJ.  DAVIES, 

GREAT  FALLS,  MONT. 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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;  Means  Sup 


All 

Castings 
Warranted 
Free  from  Flaws. 
"Even  Sowing  Means 

Even  Growing." 
Superior  Drills  sow  all  known 
seeds — none  too  large;  none  too  small. 


Disc 
Bearings 
Warranted 
for  Life  of  Drill. 
Superior  Drills  are 
at  home  in  any  field  on 
earth. 

The  name  tells  a  true  story." 


You  run  no  risk  in  buying  a  SUPERIOR  Drill.  Strongest  Warranty  ever  placed  on 
a  grain  drill.  The  Superior  will  do  your  work  the  way  you  want  It  done.  The 
Superior  is  made  in  every  size  and  every  style.  Send  for  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read 
it  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior— "The  Name  Tells 

a  True  Story." 

,  The  American 6 EtEdin6  /Machine  Co.  ib^ « pohat" 


Springfield.  Ohio  ,  U.S.A. 


is  fall  rye,  and  this  may  be  planted  in 
the  fall  on  newly  plowed  ground;  but 
for  grain  should  be  raised  in  the  same 
manner  as  winter  wheat. 

The  first  year  on  a  dry  farm  is  nat- 
urally the  hardest;  for  although  a  man 
may  conserve  moisture,  he  cannot  make 
moisture,  and  he  cannot  commence  con- 
serving it  until  he  is  on  the  ground. 

If  he  does  good  plowing,  however,  from 
the  start,  he  will  never  be  short  of  mois- 
ture after  the  first  year,  for  under  a  good 
deep  seed  bed  the  subsoil  moisture  in- 
creases in  depth  every  year,  and  this  is 
his  crop  insurance^ 

The  crops  on  shallow  plowed  land  have 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  for  there  is 
little  or  no  moisture  conserved  in  the 
subsoil  under  this  kind  of  plowing,  and 
a  few  weeks  of  dry  weather  burns  them 
out. 

In  some  districts  where  shallow  plow- 
ing is  the  rule,  the  neighbors  will  come 
round  and  tell  the  newcomer  that  it  is 
nonsense  to  plow  deep. 

This  was  the  experience  of  a  friend  of 
ours  who  farmed  by  our  methods.  He 
told  these  folks  to  come  round  at  har- 
vest time.  When  they  found  he  had 
three  bushels  to  their  one.  their  gray 
matter  began  to  get  busy. 


SUDAN  GRASS 
Warning! » 

Our  Price 


Danger 


This  Is  a  new  forage  crop  of  immense  value  to 
the  Middle  West.   Belongs  toSorghum  family. 

Great  Drouth  Resister. 

Thrives  in  any  soil,  whether  rainfall  is  ample 
orlimited. 

Tremendons  Yield  ^dlnv£™$em 

pounds  seed  to  the  acre  and  from  one  to  two 
tons  hay  from  each  cutting.  Can  be  cut  three 
or  four  times  a  season. 

This  seed  can  only  be 
distinguished  from 
Johnson-grass  by  the 
^a^a^a^^^^^^^^^™  close  scrutiny  of  a 
seed  expert.  Unscrupulous  seedmen  will  find 
it  easy  to  adulterate  Sudan  Grass  with  the 
seed  of  John  son -grass.  Buy  from  Barteldea.  the 
house  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  known 
for  business  reliability.  Established  1866. 

Free  Sample  Package  sS.'TKw* 

Grass  should  be  sown,  crown  and  harvested  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Free  books  — big  Catalogue. 
Alfalfa  book,  Nursery  catalog  and  Pink  List  giving 
currentprices  of  field  seedsin  quantities. 

Also  choice  of  two  well-bound  volumes  of  ready 
reference ,  Farm  Guide  or  Cook  Book,  free  with  early 
$6.00  orders. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 


332  Sixteenth  Street, 


Denver  Colorado. 
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Profitable  Pork  Production 

BY  E.  W.  FERGUSON,  JR. 
Under  the  above  title  we  will  run  a  regular  department  in  Western  Farm 
Life,  and  we  cordially  invite  every  one  interested  in  raising  hogs — in  the 
greater  prosperity  of  Western  farmers  and  in  making  smoother  the  paths  of 
your  fellowmen,  to  write  us  your  experience,  give  us  any  suggestions  and 
furnish  any  pictures  you  may  have.  We  will  treat  you  right  and  you  will 
have  the  gratitude  of  our  50,000  subscribers. — Editor. 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS. 

By  E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Long  Pine,  Neb. 

THE  articles  appearing  in  Western 
Farm  Life  lately  are  in  many  in- 
stances advocating  a  more  diversi- 
fied system  of  farming.  A  one 
crop  country  is  generally  a  poor  coun- 
try, that  is,  there  are  lots  of  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  while  a  diversified 
crop  country  is  the  place  of  independent 
wealth.  Human  nature  is  the  same  all 
over  the  world :  there  are  not  many  of  us 
that  can  maintain  a  surplus  to  carry  us 
from  one  season  to  the  next,  so  it  be- 
hooves us  to  manage  our  business  so  as 
to  have  something  to  sell  more  than  once 
a  year. 

There  is  almost  an  exception  to  the 
above  though  in  stock  and  poultry,  yet 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  more  money  in  some  hens,  some 
cows,  and  some  hogs,  than  to  stake  the 
all  in  any  one  of  the  three,  and  now 
I  have  added  a  few  head  of  sheep  to  the 
other  stock. 

While  not  in  the  least  pretending  to 
understand  fruit  growing,  it  seems  to 
me  as  though  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
of  waste  matter  from  an  orchard  that 
could  be  profitably  converted  into  wool, 
mutton,  beef,  butter,  eggs  or  pork.  I 
know  with  a  nice  comfortable  farmstead 
a  hundred  hens  can  be  kept  with  a  max- 
imum of  profit,  their  living  is  mostly 
made  off  their  range,  and  with  the 
quantities  of  decayed  fruit,  the  number 
of  trees  with  their  attendant  shade  and 
fallen  leaves,  the  insect  life  would  fur- 
nish a  large  share  of  the  feed  necessary 
for  the  flock.  With  average  farm  con- 
ditions and  with  just  a  little  care  as  to 


larger,  better  results  are  obtained  from 
a  limited  amount  of  milk  to  mix  water 
with  it,  about  hair  and  half,  making 
enough  of  the  mixture  to  fill  them  full 
as  they  will  hold,  about  one  to  two 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  will  show  the 
greatest  profits.  The  beauty  of  this  is 
that  at  the  time  of  year  the  cows  are 
the  flushest  and  when  butter  or  butter 
fat  may  be  low  in  price  our  pigs  are 
just  the  right  age  to  make  us  the  most 
profits. 

The  above  experiments  were  conducted 
reckoning  hogs  at  $7.50,  live  weight,  and 
grain  1  to  1*4  cents  a  pound  for  the 
different  kinds  of  feed  grains,  and  pas- 
ture figures  at  only  a  nominal  price.  A 
good  flush  milking  cow  will  be  able  to 
furnish  this  supplemental  feed  for  two 
or  three  litters  of  pigs,  therefore  a  half 
dozen  good  cows  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  keep  close  to  a  dozen  sows  with  a 
maximum  profit. 

It  takes  but  very  little  pasturage  or 
vegetables  to  keep  a  bunch  of  hogs  in 
thrifty  condition,  and  pasture  is  almost 
absolutely  necessary  to  continued  profit 
in  hogs  if  grown  from  pighood,  and  this 
is  the  only  practical  way  for  the  aver- 
age farmer. 

It  took  me  years  to  recognize  the  value 
of  sheep,  but  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  vegetation  that  cattle  and  hogs  will 
refuse  to  touch,  that  may  be  fed  to 
sheep  with  great  profit.  I  have  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  and  chickens  coming  into 
frequent  contact.  One  of  the  best  uses 
I  make  of  the  wife's  chickens  is  as  a  sort 
of  indicator  of  the  hogs'  health.  If  the 
chickens  can  run  around  among  the  hogs, 
or  one  of  them  squawk  without  the  hogs 
running  for  it,  I  know  that  my  hogs  are 
furnishing  me  a  profit;  it  has  now  been 


A  Prolific  Mother. 


sanitatidn,  shelter,  etc.,  a  bunch  of  hens 
up  to  a  hundred  ought  to  yield  an  an- 
nual net  profit  of  a  dollar  each. 

A  bunch  of  good  breeding  ewes  will 
yield  an  income  of  $5.00  or  more  per 
head.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  small 
bunch. 

No  farmer  is  really  maintaining  a 
home  without  cows  enough  to  furnish 
the  family  with  milk,  cream  and  butter 
every  meal  of  the  year.  For  an  average 
size  family  this  will  generally  require 
about  four  cows,  though  most  of  the 
year  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  cream 
and  butter  to  sell,  and  skim  milk  for 
the  improvident  to  throw  away  or  for 
the  good  manager  to  feed  the  poultry 
and  pigs,  and  here  comes  the  profit  in 
the  operation — it  is  in  the  converting  of 
the  by-product  into  money. 

I  have  noted  to  my  own  satisfaction 
by  careful  experiments  and  weighing 
that  milk  ia  worth  a  cent  a  pound  with 
an  added  profit  fed  to  pigs  from  two 
to  four  months  old,  or  in  other  words, 
from  just  before  weaning  time  till  they 
are  good  size  ahoats  and  able  to  hustle 
like  hoga.  Thia,  however,  ia  only  for  a 
limited  amount  and  for  a  ahort  time. 
The  amount  ia  just  one  good  feed  a  day, 
and  sufficient  to  atretch  their  stomachs 
to  the  utmoat.     Aa  th»y  »  little 


close  to  two  years  since  we  have  lost  a 
chicken  by  being  caught  by  the  hogs. 

It  is  not  the  eating  of  chickens  that 
puts  a  hog  out  of  condition,  but  the  hog 
is  out  of  condition  and  therefore  devel- 
ops the  chicken  eating  habit — a  balanced 
ration  will  save  your  flock.  I  have  had 
a  bunch  of  chicken  eaters  and  allowed 
them  to  consume  a  carcass  of  a  horse 
or  cow  and  the  habit  was  cured.  I  have 
a  notion  that  tankage  fed  in  proper 
quantities  would  effectually  prevent 
chicken  eating. 

As  I  began  this  article  by  expressing 
my  ignorance  of  fruit  growing  I  will 
finish  by  stating  that  I  think  that  a 
mixed  bunch  of  stock  could  be  very  prof- 
itably kept  on  such  a  farm  or  any  other 
can  be  much  better  maintained  or  in- 
creased by  keeping  aa  much  stock  as 
possible.  From  my  reading  of  articles 
on  fruit  growing,  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  the  maintenance  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land  is  quite  a  serious 
problem.  If  the  maximum  number  of 
stock  will  increase  the  fertility  of  grass 
or  grain  lands,  why  not  other  crop  lands, 
fruit,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.T 


WHEN  TO  CROWD  PIGS. 
There  are  two  stages  in  the  life  of  the 
pig  that  ia  being  raised  far  market  that 


TY  COBB 


Famous  Ball 
per,  says: 

"Tuxedo  is  a  good,  pure, 
mild  tobacco  and  makes  a 
voonderfv.Uu  pleasant  pipe- 
smoke. 


The  World's  Greatest 
BallPlayer  Smokes  the 
World's  Best  Tobacco 

There  isn't  a  cross-roads 
village  in  the  entire  country 
that  doesn't  know  and  re- 
spectthename  of  Ty  Cobb. 
Thia  man  has  aroused 

the  admiration  of  an  entire  sport-loving  nation  by  his 
wonderful  mental  and  physical  alertness  in  the  cleverest 
outdoor  game  man  has  yet  devised.  Ty  Cobb  has  the  two 
qualities  most  highly  prized  by  Americans — Brains  and 
Speed.  He  leads  his  league  in  batting;  he  is  the  champion 
base-runner;  and  all  the  time  his  wits  and  muscles  work  in 
perfect  co-ordination. 

Spumed© 

y^^^  The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Tuxedo  has  made  thousands  of  men  happy,  temperate 
and  comfortable  converts  to  the  pipe,  because  it  has  made 
pipe-smoking  not  only  possible  but  pleasant  to  them. 

There  are  plenty  of  imitators  of  Tuxedo,  singing  out  loud 
all  about  their  "no-bite  "  tobacco.  But  just  remember  this 
—Tuxedo  was  born  in  1 904.    Tuxedo  is  the  original. 

The  famous  "Tuxedo  Process"  is  a  secret  known  only 
to  the  makers  of  Tuxedo.  It  was  the  first  process  of  this 
kind;  and  it's  the  best.  Tuxedo  absolutely  will  not  bite 
your  tongue. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,  glatiine-wrapped,  C 
moisture -proof  pooch     .     .  d\* 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  JQg 


lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c    In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


demand  plenty  of  good  feed  if  the  pig  is 
made  to  reach  the  best  market  weight 
when  in  the  best  finished  condition. 
These  two  stages  are  at  weaning  time 
and  when  the  pig  has  reached  the  hun- 
dred-pound weight  and  is  ready  to  be  fed 
for  market.  Good  pasture  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  more  concentrated  feed,  but 
cannot  take  the  place  of  it  at  these 
times.  Alfalfa  is  especially  good,  since 
it  enables  the  pigs  better  to  digest  their 
other  feed.  But  if  the  weanlings  are  not 
siven  grain  they  seldom  produce  well- 
ihaped  animals,  and  unless  the  heavy 
<;rain  feeding  is  begun  at  the  right  time 
the  finished  state  and  the  market  weight 
are  not  reached  at  the  same  time.  If 
grain  is  delayed  too  long  the  pigs  are 
not  finished  when  they  reach  the  200- 
pound  weight,  and  if  begun  too  soon 
they  reach  the  finished  stage  before  they 
are  the  right  weight.  A  good  many 
farmers  increase  the  cost  of  production 
l>y  failing  to  observe  these  two  points  in 
raising  their  market  pigs. 


Buy  it  now.  Don't  buy  what  you 
don't  need,  but  buy  what  you  do  need, 
now.  It  will  put  thousands  of  idle  men 
at  work  who  are  suffering  this  winter. 

Meat  clubs  are  organized  in  some  lo- 
calities and  each  member  of  the  club 
takes  "his  turn"  in  slaughtering  and  de- 
livering meat  to  the  variou3  members  of 
the  club.  In  this  way  farmers  living 
some  distance  from  market  may  have 
fresh  meat  at  seasons  when  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  keep.  Thia  plan  also  furnishes 
a  market  for  the  animars  and  is  com- 
mended as  a  good  example  of  community 
co-operation. 


Man  creates  in  the  image  of  his 
thoughts. 


WE  WANT 

Alfalfa 

WE  PAY  SPOT  CASH 

We  will  buy  any  amount  of  good 
No.  1  and  choice  alfalfa.  Write  and 
tell  ua  how  much  you  have.  Make 
offer  or  we  will. 

The  Ady  &  Crowe  Merc.  Co. 

1900  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Tv/o  O.  I.C.  Hogs 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  0. 1.  C. 
Swine  1863. 


Weigh  2806  lbs. 


Why  lose  profits  breeding 
and  feeding  scrub  hogs? 
Two  of  our  O.  L  C.  Hogs  JT 
weigh  2806  lbs.  WIU  ship  I 
you  sample  pair  of  these  ^ 
famous  hogs  on  time  and 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We 
are  originators,  most  extensive  breeders 
and  shippers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  in  tho 
world.  All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51  j 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease- 


's—Tod ay— 
for  Free  Book,  "Thm 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale  ' ' 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
550  Vicken  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  0 
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One  Year   50  Cents 

Three  Years   ji.uu 

Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
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regard  it  as  suicidal  to  antagonize  the 
largest  and  most  influential  class  of 
voters*  in  the  state.  Through  intelligent, 
active  co-operation,  needed  reforms  can 
be  brought  about  in  both  state  and 
nation. 


There  was  never  a  truer  maxim  than 
"Vox  Populi  Vox  Dei  Est"  (The  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God).  This 
fact  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in 
municipal,  county,  state  and  national 
governments.  Nations  rise  and  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  their 
citizenship  and  the  general  interest  man- 
ifested in  governmental  affairs.  Kings, 
congresses  and  bosses  may  seem  supreme 
for  a  season  and  may  rule  with  a  selfish 
purpose  or  for  personal  gratification  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  people  awake 
from  their  lethargic  sta'te,  overthrow  the 
corrupt  powers  and  establish  a  practical 
and  utility  form  of  government.  Bureau- 
crats hold  and  exert  their  power  by  vir- 
ture  of  the  indulgence  of  the  people  who 
by  patiently  submitting  to  such  a  con- 
dition, bring  a  reproach  on  their 
own  intelligence.  However,  the  people 
can  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  ana 
when  their  voice  speaks,  the  politician, 
the  radical  and  the  exploiter  must  give 
place  for  the  people  must  and  will  rule. 

The  loyal,  intelligent  citizen  keeps  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  developement 
and  progress  of  the  country  and  freely 
councils  his  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lature or  congress  concerning  the  laws 
that  should  be  enacted  for  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  He  regards  the  leg- 
islators as  paid  servants  of  the  people 
from  whom  the  orders  should  be  taken. 
It  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty 
of  citizens  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  county,  state 
and  nation,  to  see  that  practical,  whole- 
some laws  are  enacted  and  to  know  how 
their  money  is  expended. 

There  are  many  corrupt  practices  in- 
dulged in  by  our  national  legislators  at 
the  expenseof  the  taxpayers  that  should 
and  would  be  dispensed  with  If  a  demand 
for  such  a  reform  came  from  the  people. 
At  this  time  when  the  people  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  hundred-million  dollar 
war  tax.  it  behooves  them  to  see  that 
their  money  is  judiciously  expended. 
Why  should  our  legislators  be  allowed 
twenty  cents  per  mile  to  travel  when 
the  actual  cost  does  not  exceed  three 
cents.  This  one  insignificant  item 
amounts  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
annually.  Why  should  we  pay  600  em- 
ployes the  sum  of  $1,765,492  to  look 
after  the  comfort  and  assist  our  96  sen- 
ators in  their  labors.  The  servant  hire 
for  the  members  of  our  national  house 
of  representatives  cost  the  people  the 
munificent  sum  of  $4,818,902.  Within 
a  short  time  the  free  seed  graft  will 
commence  to  work  again  and  this  will 
cost  the  overburdened  taxpayers  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  additional.  There 
are  innumerable  items  similar  to  the 
above  and  which  could  be  eliminated  and 
a  big  saving  made  to  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  farmers  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska  practice  the  best  method  in 
influencing  and  controlling  state  legis- 
lation. The  farmers  of  Nebraska, 
through  the  Farmers'  Congress,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Grange, 
Farmers'  Union,  Society  of  Equity,  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  and  Breeders,  meet 
in  a  congress  of  this  kind  and  after 
thorough  discussion  and  sharp  conflicts, 
they  agree  on  many  important  matters 
of  legislation.  Such  co-operative  action 
is  forceful  and  always  brings  the  de- 
sired results  since  a  legislator  would 


MAKING  ICE  ON  THE  FARM. 

It  is  probable  that  many  farmers  who 
intended  putting  up  a  supply  of  ice  find 
themselves  so  situated  that  they  are 
unable  to  secure  such  a  supply  without 
hauling  it  too  great  a  distance.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  construction  of  an 
ice  house  has  been  neglected  and  they 
find  themselves  without  a  storage  place. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
To  those  who  have  neglected  to  make 
suitable  storage  arrangements,  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  a  pit  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Although  the  ground  is  frozen, 
yet,  "where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way"  and  while  there  is  leisure  time,  a 
pit  8x8x8  can  be  dug  and  this  will  Dv 
sufficient  to  hold  twelve  tons  of  ice 
which,  after  allowing  25  per  cent  for 
loss  will  leave  a  supply  of  nine  tons 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  average  fam- 
ily. The  sides  and  floor  of  the  pit 
should  first  be  sprinkled  with  water 
which  should  be  permitted  to  freeze  to 
prevent  any  annoyance  from  dust.  The 
ice  should  then  be  packed  in  close  to 
the  sides  and  as  compactly  as  possible, 
chinking  with  fine  ice  all  spaces  as 
closely  as  possible  and  breaking  joints 
with  the  next  upper  layer.  When  packed 
into  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top, 
clean,  dry  straw  should  be  put  on  and 
tramped  down  well  until  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  tramping 
process  should  be  repeated  daily  and 
more  straw  added  as  the  ice  settles. 

The  roof  may  be  constructed  of  any 
material  that  will  keep  out  rain,  wind 
and  heat.  It  has  been  found  more  prac- 
tical to  first  construct  a  roof  of  sheet- 
ing and  about  a  foot  above  this,  con- 
struct a  shingle  roof.  The  sheeting 
should  be  of  shiplap  or  other  boards  that 
can  be  joined  tightly  so  that  no  dust 
can  sift  through.  The  space  between 
should  be  filled  with  some  material  such 
as  clay  or  lignite  coal  dust  that  is  a 
nonconductor  of  heat. 

The  door  should  be  constructed  in  the 
gable,  not  through  the  ground  and  the 
ice  drawn  out  with  a  rope  on  an  in 
clined  plank. 

If  ice  is  unavailable,  it  can  easily  be 
manufactured  at  home  through  the  fol- 
lowing plan  which  originated  in  the 
fertile  brain  of  J.  D.  Walters,  professor 
of  architecture  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  and  the  cost  of 
which  is  thirteen  to  twenty  dollars. 

The  ice  plant  is  made  of  galvanized 
iron  and  consists  of  a  double  tank  with 
an  inner  tank  about  10  feet  long,  2  feet 
wide  and  12  inches  deep.  The  top  of 
the  tank  should  be  slightly  wider  than 
the  bottom.  The  inner  tank  should  be 
divided  into  six  compartments  by  means 
of  galvanized  iron  strips. 

This  double  tank  should  be  placed  near 
an  outdoor  pump  where  the  compart- 
ments can  be  easily  filled  with  water. 
Being  exposed  on  all  sides,  the  water 
will  freeze  in  from  one  to  three  hours. 
A  bucket  full  of  hot  water  poured  into 
the  space  between  the  two  tanks  will 
loosen  the  cakes  so  that  they  may  be 
removed. 

One  freezing  will  give  five  cakes  of  ice 
each  weighing  120  pounds.  Fourteen 
freezings  will  yield  four  tons  of  pure  ice, 
or  enough  to  last  an  average  family 
for  a  year.  The  caket  of  ice  can  be 
packed  away  in  sawdust  in  the  icehouse 
or  cellar  as  thev  are  frozen. 


MAKE  MONEY  MILKING  COWS. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  Colorado  and  adjoining  states  making  good 
money  milking  a  few  cows  by  giving  them  the  right  kind  of  care  and  feed, 
and  there  are  many  thousands  of  others  who  would  like  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  are  successful.  I  believe  the  Western  farmer  pos- 
sesses the  most  generous  nature  and  is  more  ready  to  help  his  fellowman 
than  those  farmers  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  If  he  is  practicing  a 
method  that  is  proving  successful,  he  is  willing  that  others  may  know 
about  the  details  that  are  so  necessary  to  observe. 

I  am  going  to  ask  every  one  of  our  readers  who  is  milking  cows  and 
is  making  them  pay  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  feed  and  care,  to  write  me 
about  the  methods  practiced. 

To  the  one  writing  the  best  story  I  will  send,  prepaid,  five  pounds  of 
Sudan  grass  seed,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  plant  five  acres;  to  the  one 
sending  the  second  best  story  I  will  send,  prepaid,  three  pounds  of  Sudan 
grass  seed,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  plant  an  acre  and  a  half;  and  to  the 
one  sending  the  third  best  story  I  will  send,  prepaid,  two  pounds  of  Sudan 
grass  seed,  which  is  enough  to  seed  one  acre. 

Kindly  address  communications  to  Editor  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver, 
Colo  H.  S.  GROVES,  Editor. 


of  employment.  Without  work  and  con- 
sequently without  money,  these  men  ar« 
unable  to  buy  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  wave  of  prosperity  that  has  so 
expectantly  been  looked  forward  to  with 
the  ushering  in  of  the  new  year  will  be 
greatly  retarded  unless  the  farmers  of 
the  country  come  to  the  rescue  and  pur- 
chase in  your  town  or  city  needed  sup- 
plies and  in  this  way  create  a  demand 
for  goods  which  will  start  tne  wheels 
of  factories,  put  the  army  of  idle  men 
to  work,  stimulate  better  prices  for  your 
own  commodities  and  bring  about  more 
prosperous  times  in  general. 

The  merchants,  manufacturers  and  of- 
fice men  in  the  cities  and  towns  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  farmers  on  the  other, 
are  so  correlated  that  the  one  class  can- 
not prosper  without  the  other  and  a\. 
injury  to  the  one  class,  affects  the  other 
likewise. 

Every  Western  farmer  has  doubtless 
planned  to  purchase  in  the  spring  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a 
carpet,  implement,  wagon,  carriage,  o> 
perhaps  build  a  new  house,  a  new  barn 
shed  or  in  some  other  way  invest  a 
part  of  the  profits  realized  from  the 
sale  of  grain,  live  stock  or  other  prod- 
ucts. If  each  of  our  54,000  readers  would 
spend  $10  with  the  merchants  of  your 
home  towns  within  the  next  thirty  days, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  you  would  put 
into  circulation  $540,000,  much  of  which 
amount  would  reach  the  manufacturers 
and  would  put  thousands  of  idle  men  t>. 
work.  If  the  54,000  subscribers  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life  would  spend  $25  each, 
the  total  amount  would  be  $1,350,000 
and  if  every  subscriber  would  influence 
a  neighbor  to  spend  a  similar  amount,  it 
would  be  increased  fro  $2,700,000.  If 
some  one  would  solicit  you  to  contribute 
to  the  starving  Belgians  across  the  wa- 
ters, you  would  not  hesitate  to  haul  a 
load  of  produce  to  town  for  them  but  in 
this  case  you  would  be  helping  your  own 
starving  countrymen  without  the  least 
sacrifice  and  at  the  same  time  you 
would  become  a  potent  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  much  more  prosperous  con- 
ditions. 

I  will  be  especially  pleased  to  receive 
a  letter  from  you  advising  about  your 
purchase  and  how  long  in  advance  you 
made  it  from  the  time  you  had  intended. 
Let  us  one  and  all  co-operate  for  the 
common  good  of  our  great  country. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 
Denver,  Colo.        H.  S.  Groves,  Editor. 


BUY  YOUR  SUPPLIES  NOW. 

Self  help  like  self  defense  is  or  should 
be  one  of  the  first  laws  of  nature.  I 
have  little  patience  with  a  man  or  class 
of  men  who,  when  in  a  close  place,  call 
loudly  for  help  instead  of  first  trying 
to  help  themselves.  Just  now  a  great 
emergency  exsists  in  the  United  States 
which  demands  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  every  man  and  more  especially  the 
farmers. 

On  account  of  the  awful  conflict  that 
continues  to  rage  in  Europe,  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  has  been  created  for 
many  products  of  the  farm  while  some 
others  are  stored  in  warehouses  await- 
ing exportation.  At  the  same  time  the 
same  cause  has  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  many  American  factories  throwing  a 
large  army  of  honest  working  men  out 


STOCK  SHOW,  WEEK  OF  JAN  18TH. 

There  has  been  so  many  conflicting 
reports  regarding  the  annual  Stock  Show 
at  Denver  that  the  public  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  arrangements 
have  been  made,  by  the  commercial  bod- 
ies of  Denver,  to  pull  off  the  greater 
portion  of  the  annual  Show  during  the 
week  advertised.  There  will  be  a  Na- 
tional Horse  Show,  the  National  Poultry 
Show,  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  and 
a  big  Baby  Show,  and  in  addition  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  a  Dog  Show 
and  the  usual  Industrial  Exposition. 
There  will  be  about  twenty  conventions 
and  meetings  held  during  the  week  and 
the  Denver  Press  Club  is  putting  on  its 
"Brand  Iron"  dinner  and  a  big  ball.  All 
of  Denver  is  enthusiastic  over  having 
the  Show  after  all  and  everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. Practically  all  of  the  Show  will 
be  there  but  the  Cattle  Show  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  cattle  in  the  yards, 
sales  of  pure  bred  breeding  stock  and 
"feeders"  and  the  business  end  will  not 
be  neglected. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR. 

Here  is  enough  waste  land  on  the 
average  farm  to  make  a  European  ten- 
ant rich.  See  that  every  part  of  your 
farm  makes  you  a  profit  and  your  bank 
account  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

Have  you  a  supply  of  good  seed  to  sell 
or  have  you  a  horse,  cow,  hogs,  poultry 
that  you  can  spare  and  would  like  to 
market  at  a  good  price?  Practice  a  lit- 
tle business  efficiency  and  run  a  small 
advertisement  in  your  farm  and  local 
papers. 

See  that  good  shelter  is  provided  and 
that  every  animal  on  the  farm  is  well 
fed.  When  you  allow  an  animal  to  be- 
come stunted,  you  suffer  a  loss  that  is 
hard  to  overcome. 

It  is  high  time  that  bureaucratism  is 
eliminated.  The  cost  of  running  the  gov- 
ernment could  be  materially  reduced  by 
requiring  officials  to  do  actual  work  in- 
stead of  using  their  authority  for  re- 
warding an  army  of  friends  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers. 

The  highest  price  realized  for  any  farm 
product  is  butter,  which,  when  sold, 
takes  the  least  fertility  from  the  farm. 
If  you  can  afford  a  few  additional  cows, 
secure  them  by  all  means. 

The  charm  and  the  value  of  pets  can 
hardly  be  overestimated;  they  are  a 
solace  and  a  comfort  in  all  ages  and  all 
conditions,  and  every  home  where  there 
are  children  needs  its  retinue  of  dumb 
animals  to  teach  the  youngsters  gentle- 
ness, thoughtfulness  and  responsibility. 

The  price  of  an  ordinary  touring  car 
is  about  the  same  as  the  price  of  a  barn, 
and  the  farmer  who  has  neither  and  is 
thinking  of  both,  as  he  naturally  is,  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  a  barn  will 
help  pay  for  the  touring  car,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  touring  car  will  help 
pay  for  the  barn  if  it  is  bought  first. 

If  there  is  any  man  who  needs  to  be 
neat  in  his  work  it  is  the  dairy  farmer. 
Remember  that  the  dairyman  is  produc- 
ing human  food  every  day  and  it  should 
be  produced  under  the  best  of  conditions 
if  he  is  going  to  make  a  first  class  prod- 
uct. 

The  instructor  in  home  economics  a» 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  says  that 
housekeeping  is  a  business,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  a  success  it  must  be  scientifically 
managed.  The  university  is  conducting 
short,  practical  correspondence  courses 
in  household  management  and  in  the  care 
of  children. 

Wisdom  from  the  mouth  of  a  farmer 
ripe  in  experience:  "Buy  when  you  want 
and  sell  when  you  have  anything  to  sell ; 
leave  speculation  in  prices  to  the  mer- 
chant, he  understands  it  better  than 
you." 


FORD  S  KODAK 

On  16th  Street,  alwnEl 
Opp.  Post  Office,  Denver,  Colo. 

for  Eastman's  Latest 

Kodaks 

and  all  makes 

Cameras 

Films  and  Photo 
Goods 

Develop  Films 
10c  Roll 

Catalog's  mailed  Pree  upon  request. 
Mall  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
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Questions  of  Importance 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  gen- 
erous use  of  the  query  department.  Any 
questions  pertaining  to  animal  hus- 
bandry and  general  agriculture  will  be 
cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  in- 
vited to  write  us  any  experience  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and 
stock  grower. 


SEEDING  SUDAN  GRASS. 


Havre,  Mont. 

"I  note  in  your  November  15th  jour- 
nal, a  story  on  page  five  about  Sudan 
Grass.  Naturally  I  am  interested  in  any 
forage  plant  that  would  be  successful  in 
a  dry  country  such  as  this  one. 

"Can  Sudan  grass  seed  be  scattered 
broadcast  or  must  it  be  planted  in  pre- 
pared land  and  cultivated?  If  it  can  be 
scattered  broadcast  on  the  snow,  or  on 
the  ground  before  a  rain  in  the  spring 
time,  kindly  advise." 

Sudan  grass  is  a  forage  plant  especial- 
ly adapted  to  warm  climates  and  is  not 
recommended  for  a  latitude  as  far  north 
as  that  in  which  you  live.  It  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  parts  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  but  that  is  about  the  north- 
ern limit. 

In  a  warm,  humid  climate  and  at  a  low 
altitude,  it  would  possibly  make  a  fair 
yield  sown  broadcast  on  the  ground,  but 
the  best  success  has  been  attained  where 
it  is  carefully  planted  in  a  well  prepared 
seed  bed.  You  will  find  an  interesting 
story  on  Sudan  Grass  by  Fred  L.  Palmer, 
in  January  1st  number  of  Western  Farm 
Life. 


falfa?  I  have  considerable  timothy  and 
native  upland  hay,  but  they  don't  eat  it 
well. 

Will  you  confer  a  great  favor  on  one 
of  your  subscribers  by  answering  this 
letter?  C.  R.  B. 

Answer — I  would  not  advise  feeding 
cottonseed  cake  with  alfalfa  hay.  Cot- 
tonseed cake  has  been  fed  successfully 
where  pulp  or  pulp  and  molasses  have 
been  used  with  alfalfa  hay,  but  when  fed 
with  hay  alone  it  furnishes  too  much 
protein,  causing  the  steers  to  grow  rather 
than  fatten. 

Corn  or  barley  should  be  used,  barley 
being  worth  about  one-tenth  less  than 
corn.  About  12  pounds  per  day  per  head 
will  be  a  full  feed  or  grain.  If  pulp  or 
corn  silage  can  be  secured  in  addition, 
it  will  be  advisable. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  E.  MORTON, 
Animal  Husbandry  Department. 


IS  THE  MULE-FOOT  HOG  IMMUNE? 


SOLVING  A  FEEDING  PROBLEM. 


Parker,  Colo.,  Dec.  24,  1914. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

I  am  writing  you  for  some  help  in 
solving  a  feeding  problem.  I  am  feed- 
ing about  80  steers  on  alfalfa  hay,  but 
have  no  other  feed  to  go  with  this. 

I  have  been  advised  to  feed  cottonseed 
cake  or  meal  with  this  hay,  but  I  want 
some  expert  advice  about  this  before  do- 
ing it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be 
the  best  and  most  economical  feed  to 
give  these  steers  in  addition  to  the  al- 


Bennett,  Colo.,  Dec.  28,  1914. 
"Dear  Sirs: 

"I  wish  to  get  some  information  re- 
garding the  "Mulefoot  hog."  Is  it  a  fact 
that  the  mule-foot  hog  is  immune  to 
cholera?  Is  he  marketable  and  what 
size  does  he  attain? 

Please  give  me  what  information  you 
have  regarding  the  mule-foot  hog.  Would 
like  to  get  the  address  of  some  breeder 
if  you  know  of  any.  I  fail  to  find  any 
advertisement  of  mule-foot  hog  breeders 
in  Western  Farm  Life." 

The  fact  that  the  mule-foot  hog  is  im- 
mune to  cholera  has  never  been  estab- 
lished. Had  it  so  been,  there  would  be 
practically  no  other  breed  of  hogs,  for 
no  farmer  would  take  a  chance  of  suffer- 
ing a  heavy  loss  from  the  ravages  of 
cholera  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  a 
hog  that  is  immune,  neither  would  it  be 
necessary  to  make  inquiries  for  such  a 
hog,  for  they  would  be  in  every  com- 
munity. Furthermore,  millions  of  dollars 
would  not  have  been  expended  by  na- 
tional and  state  governments  in  prepar- 
ing cholera  serum,  the  only  known  pre- 
ventative. 

With  the  exception  of  the  foot,  the 
mule-foot  hog  is  quite  similar  in  every 


respect  to  any  other  breed  of  hogs;  he 
attains  about  the  same  development  and 
is  marketable  at  as  good  a  price  as  any 
other  hog.  The  mule-foot  hog  is  regard- 
ed as  a  sport  or  freak  and  while  some 
claim  that  he  is  hardier  and  not  subject 
to  the  diseases  of  other  hogs,  yet  this 
fact  has  not  been  established. 

Perhaps  the  leading  breeder  of  the 
mule-foot  hog  is  John  Dunlap  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  Ohio.  These  breeders  do  very 
little  advertising,  for  what  reason  they 
themselves  can  best  explain. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  POWER 

ENGINE  ON  THE  FARM 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
prospective  purchaser  have  adopted  such 
names  as  "Chore  Boy,"  "Red  and  Ready" 
or  "Sturdy  Jack."    Such  names  person- 
ify qualities  which  the  engine  displays. 

When  a  small,  portable,  well-balanced 
engine  of  from  2y2  to  4  horsepower  can 
be  purchased  for  from  $50  to  $150,  there 
is  little  reason  why  farmers  should  not 
make  much  of  their  labor  easier.  These 
engines  are  now  so  well  perfected  that 
they  will  work  with  very  little  fasten- 
ing to  the  ground,  hence  they  can  easily 
be  taken  from  place  to  place  for  the  va- 
rious jobs  for  which  their  services  are 
needed. 

Women  drive  a  great  many  of  our 
automobiles.  If  woman  can  run  a  gaso- 
line engine  for  pleasure,  let  her  also 


lighten  her  load  at  home  with  power  fur- 
nished by  gasoline. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  call  of  the 
farm  has  been  for  power;  some  means 
by  which  the  intelligence  of  a  single 
man  can  direct  a  force  that  will  do  as 
much  work  as  many  men.  The  fanner 
has  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  harder 
and  more  costly  method  and  has  per- 
formed work  manually  that  some  ade- 
quate farm  convenience  might  have  done 
better  and  cheaper.  In  improving  this 
condition  of  affairs,  we  find  the  gas  en- 
gine becoming  one  of  the  labor  savers, 
and  the  man  who  will  study  to  make 
them  do  more  of  his  farm  work  will 
surely  save  himself  time  and  labor. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo 
has  announced  that  warehouse  receipts 
for  cotton,  tobacco,  turpentine  and  rosin 
will  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  currency 
issues.  This  was  done  so  that  producer! 
need  not  be  compelled  to  market  their 
stuff  at  whatever  price  the  speculator* 
cared  to  pay  them,  with  the  latter  reap- 
ing all  of  the  benefit.  This  action  wai 
taken  without  consulting  Wall  street, 
which  indicates  that  our  nation's  fi- 
nances are  controlled  by  the  government 
and  not  any  longer  by  the  New  York 
bankers. 


— Keep  the  colts,  calves  and  pigs 
growing  and  they  will  go  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition. 


THINK  A  MOMENT 

Do  you  recall  the  name  of  someone  who  needs  or  intends  to  purchase  a 
Ftiiup,  Windmill,  Gasoline  or  Oil  Engine,  Water  Supply  System  or  Irrigation 
Plant,  Pipe,  Casing  or  Well  Supplies.  Steel  or  Wood  Water  Tanks,  Dipping 
Vats;  or  any  kind  of  Plumbing,  Heating,  Steam,  Electrical  or  Hydraulic 
Equipment. 

„Se.m?„iis  the  name,  address  and  equirement  of  such  a  party,  and  we  will 
mail  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OP  CHARGE,  our  beautiful 

1915  De  Luxe  Art  Calendar 

which  is  well  worth  having.    Do  this  at  once,  as  there  is  a  great  demand  for 

this  Calendar. 

 Mention  this  paper  when  writing  to  us.  

THE  M.  J.  O'FALLON  SUPPLY  CO. 

1621-39  Fifteenth  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


"Associated "  Gasoline  Engines 

Whether  your  work  is  light  or  heavy — there's  an  "Associated"  Gasoline  Engine  ready  to  serve 
you — from  the  sturdy  "Chore  Boy"  and  "Hired  Man"  to  the  powerful  "Eighteen  Mule"  Team.  If  it's 
light-duty  work,  buy  the  1%  H.  P.  "Chore  Boy."  Right  now  there  are  over  50,000  "Chore  Boy"  Engines 
in  use  all  over  the  country — many  of  them  on  Colorado  farms.  The  2V4  H.  P.  "Hired  Man"  is  just  the 
Engine  for  deep-well  pumping,  driving  the  Cream  Separator,  Feed  Grinder,  Washing  Machine,  etc.,  and 
will  do  much  work  that  the  smaller  engine  cannot  do. 


"IOWA"  Cream  Separators 

are  equipped  with  our  patented  Curved  Disc  bowl,  and  are  guaranteed 
to  skim  closer,  warm  or  cold  milk,  than  any  other  skimming  device. 
Our  new  patented  Sanitary  Cleaner  makes  it  easy  to  wash  the  discs  in 
two  minutes — and  you  can  dry  them  in  a  jiffy.  Think  of  buying  a 
guaranteed,  high-grade  Cream  Separator  at  $14.75!  Prices  of  the  larger 
Separators  are  comparatively  as  low — get  them  without  further  delay. 

All  "Associated"  products  are  made  in  our  own  factory  from  raw 
materials  of  the  highest  grade.  They  represent  more  value,  dollar  for 
dollar,  than  any  competing  machines' — and  they  sell  at  very  attractive 
prices.  ( _j 


$14 


75 


BUYS  A  G  E  N  U I N  E 
"IOWA"  SEPARATOR 


The  Sturdy  "Hired  Man' 


The  "Associated"  Line 
"IOWA"  Cream  Separators 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Chore  Boy  1%  H.  P. 

Hired  Man  2%  H.  P. 

Hired  Hand  2%  H.  P. 

Four  Mule  Team   4  H.  P. 

Six  Mule  Team   6  H.  P. 

Eight  Mule  Team   8  H.  P. 

Twelve  Mule  Team   12  H.  P. 

Eighteen  Mule  Team   18  H.  P. 


Ask  about  this  remarkable  offer. 
Above  illustration  shows  one  of 
the  larger  separators. 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TODAY.  WE 
WILL   SEND  YOU 
PRINTED  MATTER 
AT  ONCE,  GIVING 
COMPLETE  DE- 
SCRIPTION, 
PRICES, 

ETC. 

WRITE 


ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

WATERLOO^  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 
DENVER  BRANCH,  '    1556  WAZEE  STREET 
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The  Grange 


GRANGE  NEWS. 


Genesee  Grange  No.  219  held  two  good 
meetings  in  December.  They  have  sev- 
eral candidates  waiting  for  degrees  and 
encouraging  prospects  for  the  future. 
The  Darden  Pomona  Drill  Team  met 
with  them  last  month  and  conferred  the 
fifth  degree  on  a  number  of  candidates. 
Different  members  of  the  team  now  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  number  of  automobiles 
to  convey  the  team  to  any  place  they 
desire  to  visit. 

Left  Hand  Grange  No.  9  held  their 
two  regular  meetings  in  December,  with 


RUDOLPH  JOHJNSUJN, 
Secretary  Colorado  State  Grange. 

a  large  attendance  at  each  meeting.  At 
the  last  meeting  they  elected  officers 
and  delegates  to  the  Farmers'  Congress. 

They  are  planning  on  exchanging  pro- 
grams with  some  of  the  neighboring 
Granges  at  an  early  date.  They  have 
recently  entertained  a  number  of  vis- 
itors from  St.  Vrain  and  Pleasant  View 
Granges.  Left  Hand  Grange  will  enter- 
tain Boulder  Pbmona  February  10. 

The  members  of  Left  Hand  Grange 
recently  presented  the  secretary,  .Mrs. 
Mary  Moore,  with  a  beautiful  fifty-piece 
case  of  silver  in  expression  of  their  es- 
teem of  her  faithful  services. 

Pikes  Peak  Grange  No.  163  held  one 
meeting  in  November  with  a  fair  at- 
tendance and  had  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram of  songs,  instrumental  music  and 
readings. 

Empire  Grange  No.  148  held  two  meet- 
ing in  December,  with  a  fair  attendance. 
At  the  first  meeting  election  of  officers 
took  place.  George  U.  Alexander  was 
elected  master,  Mrs.  C.  C  \oder  lecturer 
and  Mrs.  Ellura  Alexander  secretary.  At 
their  last  meeting  they  conferred  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  on  six  candi- 
dates. They  are  having  a  lecture  course 
this  winter  of  five  numoers. 

Westminster  Grange  No.  184  have  just 
finished  the  interior  of  their  hall,  at  a 
cost  of  $150,  and  it  is  all  paid  for.  They 
are  planning  a  musical  program  for 
January. 

Castle  Wood  Grange  No.  159  held  two 
meetings  in  December  with  good  at- 
tendances. They  had  a  public  installa- 
tion of  officers  and  lunch  ana  addresses 
by  Brother  J.  Long  of  Breene  Avenue 
(irange.  Brother  John  Oliver  and  Sister 
Agnes  Riddle  of  Glendale  Grange.  They 
have  bought  $300  worth  of  merchandise, 
and  would  have  bought  more  if  there 
was  not  so  much  "red  tape"  to  the 
state  purchasing  agent  system. 

Clarkson  Valley  Grange  No.  159 
elected  officers  December  19  and  expect 
a  revival  of  interest  from  now  on. 

Wheatridge  Grange  No.  155  held  two 
regular  meetings  in  December,  with  good 
attendances.  At  the  last  meeting  offi- 
cers were  elected.  They  are  in  good 
snape  financially  and  are  doing  splen 
didly  socially,  having  good  programs  of 
readings,  songs,  instrumental  music,  etc. 

Harmony  Grange  No.  211  held  two 
meetings  in  December,  with  good  at- 
tendances. Divide  Pomona  met  with 
tb  em  December  5,  when  they  had  a  good 
program.    They  have  voted  to  have  to 


freshments  at  every  meeting.  They 
have  sold  a  carload  of  apples  and  have 
bought  a  car  of  potatoes  and  three  cars 
of  coal  this  fall. 


WHAT  THE  GRANGE  IS  DOING  FOR 
THE  FARMERS. 


By  Agnes  L.  Riddle,  Deputy. 

When  we  talk  about  the  benefits  of  an 
organization  we  must  necessarily  con- 
sider the  purpose  and  object  for  which 
it  was  created,  and  when  we  look  over 
the  early  history  of  the  Grange,  its  pre- 
cepts and  aims,  we  find  that  this  grand 
and  noble  order  has  not  only  benefited 
the  farmer  and  his  family  but  the  coun- 
try at  huge,  and  we,  the  members  of 
the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  feel 
justly  proud  of  its  accomplishments  and 
are  willing  at  all  times  to  put  our  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  and  push  the  good 
work  to  greater  success  in  Colorado  as 
in  other  states  of  the  West.  The  West- 
ern farmers'  problem  is  more  difficult 
to  solve  than  in  the  thickly  settled 
Eastern  states,  as  the  long  distance  the 
farmer  has  to  travel  to  meet  his  neigh- 
ber  often  bars  him  from  the  sociability 
that  he  needs,  and  in  many  instances 
he  becomes  a  recluse  and  worthless  to 
society  and  his  mind  dwarfed,  and  the 
only  way  to  awaken  his  interest  is  in 
organization  that  will  bring  him  in  con- 
tact with  all  of  his  neighbors  and  learn 
to  work  with  them  and  share  in  the  bur- 
dens of  the  community.  When  once  the 
farmer  feels  that  he  has  a  duty  to  per 
form  towards  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  as  well  as  to  his  family,  he  will 
be  a  useful  citizen  of  the  state.  The 
Grangers  have  huilt  a  number  of  Grange 
balls,  where  the  farmers  with  their  fam- 
ilies come  together,  exchange  ideas,  and 
where  the  young  members  of  the  fami- 
lies can  enjoy  themselves  and  get  better 
acquainted.  We  have  organized  farmers' 
institutes  and  clubs  and  used  our  united 
efforts  to  secure  our  agricultural  college, 
as  we  feel  that  if  a  farmer  would  get 
the  very  best  results  from  his  labor  he 
must  understand  something  of  the  soil, 
and  that  our  boys  and  girls  who  will 
take  up  the  burden  when  we  have  passed 
over  to  the  other  shore  we  should  be 
able  to  make  the  life  on  the  farm  more 
pleasing,  profitable  and  attractive,  get- 
ting an  education  that  will  fit  them  for 
their  occupation.  We  teach  our  young 
people  that  agriculture  is  the  noblest 
and  highest  calling  of  man,  and  our 
boys  and  girls  should  always  feel  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  live  on  the  farm. 
In  our  literary  program  we  put  them  to 


Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Riddle. 

the  front,  so  that  they  learn  to  express 
their  views  and  stand  up  for  their 
rights,  for  whatever  the  farmer  needs 
in  these  days  he  must  get  it  for  himself 
ami  by  his  own  efforts,  and  not  depend 
on  his  city  neighbor  to  look  out  for  his 
interest,  and  in  order  to  make  his  de- 
mand effective  he  must  be  organized 
and  work  collectively  and  harmoniously, 
and  the  stronger  the  organization  the 
more  effective  the  work  will  be. 

The  Grange  has  worked  unceasingly 
for  better  rural  schools,  for  centralized 
schools  where  possible  to  have  them,  for 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools 
and  for  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
our  rural  teachers.  We  have  worked  for 
and  gained  the  rural  mail  delivery,  the 
i  H  reel  post  and  are  now  working  for  n 


oTrom  New  Ca< 
to 


EVERY  STATE  and  almost  every  county  in 
the  United  States  has  been  made  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  because  of  the  im- 
provement in  its  roads  and  highways  resulting 
from  the  use  of 

ARMC0.KSS  CULVERTS 

Most  of  the  important  railways,  steam  and  electric, 
have  made  extensive  use  of  Armco  Iron  Culverts  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  rights  of  way.  Wherever 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  big  job  of  reclamation,  he  uses  Armco 
Culverts  to  make  the  job  first-class.  At  Panama  the  Gov- 
ernment has  installed  this  modern  culvert  material  in  con- 
nection with  the  engineering  work  on  the  Canal  and  its 
Railway  Connections. 

There  must  be  a  reason,  and  there  IS.  It's  because 
Armco  American  Ingot  Iron  has  been  proven  to  be  the  best 
material  for  the  purpose.  It  is  practically  pure  iron,  and 
consequently  it  does  not  rust  out  like  common  steel  and  low 
cost  iron,  even  though  these  metals  may 
be  well  galvanized.  It  is  light  in  weight, 
but  very  strong  and  serviceable.  7  he  first 
cost  of  an  At mco  American  Ingot  Iron 
Culvert  is  the  only  cost.  On  the  basis  of 
service,  these  are  the  cheapest  of  all 
culverts. 

There  is  a  manufacturer  in 
your  vicinity.    Write  him. 


"  Without  an  Equal  for  Simplicity" 

A 

Remington 
Oil  Engine 

unit  gives  you  the  satisfaction 
which  you  rightfully  expect  when 
you    Install  a  lighting   or  water 

system. 

Cheapest  to  operate. 

Most  dependable. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Carney  Hartley,  Representative 

THE  REMINGTON  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

316  Colorado  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Colorado 

The  only  insurance  in  the  state  at  actual  coat.     The  beat  farms  of  the 

state  of  Colorado  our  reserve  fund  No  deposit  in  a  bank  can  compare.  We  had 
in  force  Dec.  31,  1913,  $2,288.68*  00.  We  have  saved  to  our  policy  holders 
thousands  of  dollars  in  insurance  premiums  as  compared  with  old  line  insur- 
ance rates.  We  have  been  doing  business  nineteen  years,  July  1,  1814.  We  are 
growing  steadily  and  surely.  You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  insure  with  us. 
From  a  business  and  fraternal  standpoint,  all  farm  Insurance  belong;*  to  the 
Grange  Company.  Write  Albert  Wolff.  President,  Edgewater,  R.  1,  or  J.  A.  Fer- 
ris, Secretary,  Golden,  R.  1,  and  they  will  tell  you  why. 


rural  credit  system  and  state  loan  fund 
and  a  number  of  other  necessary  im- 
provements of  farm  life.  Our  Grange 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  state.  Our 
Cooperative  Agency  has  proved  a  great 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  order.  In 
legislative  matters  we  have  accom- 
plished some  good  results.  Our  new 
dairy  law,  which  was  introduced  and 
championed  by  the  writer  ot  this  article, 
was  hacked  by  the  Grange  and  is  a  sav- 
ing to  the  state  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  biennial  period,  besides 
taking  a  license  fee  of  our  milk  pro- 
'liicrrs  that  amounted  to  hundreds  of 
dollars  during  the  biennial  period  while 
in  force.  The  restrictions  of  the  oleo- 
margerine  law  included  in  the  new 
dairy  law  also  has  been  a  means  of 
keeping  the  price  of  butter  up. 

The  new  insurance  law  that  favors 
farm  insurance  companies  is  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Grange  members 
in  the  Legislature.  At  the  present  the 
(irange  ia  working  unceasingly    for  a 


state  loan  for  the  farmers,  lower  frpi«ht 
rates,  better  marketing  conditions  and 
an  act  to  empower  the  state  to  mine  its 
own  coal  and  a  tubercular  inspection 
law  for  cattle  conducted  by  a  graduated 
veterinarian  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
and  to  prohibit  the  shipping  in  of  un- 
inspected cattle  and  dairy  produce  from 
other  states,  and  we  are  confident  that 
with  the  splendid  men  and  women  that 
are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and 
ability  to  the  good  cause,  we  will  be 
successful  in  our  efforts  and  able  to 
meet  with  all  emergencies  appertaining 
to  farm  life.  The  dues  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  so  small  that  every  farmer  and 
his  family  can  belong  and  benefit  by  it. 
The  Grange  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
equal  rights  to  women,  and  they  are 
eligible  to  hold  any  office  in  the  Grange 
when  qualified  and  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ileges  as  the  men.  I  would  advise  every 
farmer's  wife  to  lend  her  assistance  in 
order  to  organize  a  Grange  in  her  com- 
munity, as  it  will  make  her  own  life 
more  pleasant  and  worth  living. 
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MARKET  REPORT. 


The  live  stock  situation  in  the  West  is 
ideal  at  the  present  time,  and  indica- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
are  for  continued  prosperity  of  the 
stockmen  in  the  West.  Range  conditions 
everywhere  are  good  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  stock  is  reported  in  good  ren- 
dition. There  have  been  comparatively 
few  storms  in  any  section  of  the  West, 
and  the  present  prospects  are  that  loss 


Business  Is  the  Ranch  Boy's 
Opportunity. 

Secure  a  thorough  business  train- 
ing, start  with  a  good  company, 
learn  their  business  thoroughly  and 
in  a  few  years  you  will  be  the  one 
who  will  fill  the  constant  demand 
for  trained,  sucessful  executives  at 
big  salaries. 

It  is  said  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  born  on  the  farm. 
Probably  as  great  a  percentage  of 
Denver's  prominent  business  men 
started  the  same  way. 

Write  us  fully  of  your  training 
and  your  plans,  and  we  will  advise 
with  you  frankly  as  to  courses  and 
the  opportunities  in  business. 

Secure  your  training  now.  Busi- 
ness conditions  are  rapidly  improv- 
ing and  those  who  prepare  now  will 
find  exceptional  opportunities  await- 
ing them. 

Some  one  will  fill  the  big  positions 
in  business  of  ten  and  fifteen  years 
from  now.    Why  not  you? 


C  OA/AfmC/A  Z.  SCf/OOL. 

1615-25  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Our  beautiful  cat- 
alog giving  a  de- 
tailed explanation 
of  all  our  courses, 
equipment,  faculty 
and  showing  pic- 
tures of  our  new 
building  and  rooms 
will  be  mailed  to 
you  upon  request. 
We  offer  most 
thorough  courses 
i  n  Bookkeeping, 
Gregg  Shorthand, 
Stenotypy,  Touch 
Typewriting  and 
all  commercial  subjects.  Short  course 
in  Farm  Accounting  covering  three 
months. 

Send  your  son  or  daughter  to  the 
Central,  Denver's  Accredited  Com- 
mercial School. 


f%  f%       Reasons  Why  You  Should 

/II  Instigate  theSAND0W 
tU    Kerosene  Stationary  ENGINE 


II  rnna  od  keroaano  (roul  oil),  ffaaollna, 
dlatlllala  nd  alcohol  without  ehanga  la 
•qalpmeBt  —  ilirU  without  emukliia; — 
rasa  'n  tlihar  d)r«e(loD— tbrottle  gov. 
•rn#W"  bopp«r    aod    tank-aooled — apaed 
•ODtrallad   while  ruonlaf     no  euu — Ho 
nlm-M  gun-M  sproekau  —  only 
t»r.«  nrnftnr  part*— light  walghl—  aaitlr 
portable— «'«at  power— atari*  aaallj  at 
forty  d  - .  <<■  ■  balow  ma-  amalata  roK'r  to 
raa  -eUloVee  oparat*  taam- low  faatorr 
prleea  Wtm  o»  aooraooa  out  pnt-SO  d.r 
-  •   -  •  trial- 10  f  care  Iron  lad  fuai- 
eotee.    AM  lot,  1  1 4  to  II  horMoowar. 
t  «r.dapo«rBltodaT  for  fraoea 
toll*  boo  8>ndow  wilt  bo  ueetul  to  yoa 
Mo  f-'etaoeaa-    foekrt  aC'Dta'  aai 
nH-1Um«B'i  eommlottoot  by  daaJlog 
divot  otib  fetor;.  (6"2) 

Detroit  Matar  Cay  Sopply  Co. 
317CutoaA?i.  Denoil.  Mk*. 


will  be  less  this  winter  than  for  many 
years.  The  stock  in  the  feed  lots  i«  do- 
ing exceptionally  well  because  of  the 
ideal  weather  conditions.  The  feed  lots 
;ire  dry  and  have  been  so  since  early  fall. 
Feed  is  plentiful  and  the  weather  mild, 
and  stock  is  putting  on  flesh  rapidly.  In 
fact,  stockmen  state  that  their  cattle 
and  sheep  are  now  in  better  condition 
than  the  latter  part  of  February  a  year 
ago. 

Marketing  of  northern  Colorado  fed 
stock  is  already  beginning,  and  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  are  all  meeting  with 
ready  sale  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 
The  present  outlook  is  very  bright  for 
the  man  who  is  feeding  stock  this  win 
ter.  Because  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
quarantine  in  the  East  and  uncertain 
situation  there,  fewer  cattle  and  sheep 
were  placed  on  feed  than  for  many 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
promises  to  be  greater  than  usual,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  prices  will 
be  highly  satisfactory  throughout  the 
entire  season. 

Good  fat  steers  are  selling  on  the 
Denver  market  at  the  present  time 
around  $7  to  $8.10,  good  cows  at  $5.50 
to  $7.25,  veal  calves  are  bringing  $8  to 
$10.25,  and  bulls  are  selling  at  $5.25  to 
*5.75.  Offering  of  feeders  and  stockers 
was  comparatively  light  the  past  two 
weeks  and  most  pretty  fair  kinds  sold  at 
$6.75  to  $7.25,  with  choice  steers  quota- 
hie  up  to  $7.50.  Dealers  look  for  a  vei,> 
srood  trade  in  feeders  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  as  there  are  a  good  many 
cattle  that  stockmen  had  been  holding 
for  the  stock  show  which  must  now  be 
marketed,  since  the  show  was  declared 
off,  and  a  good  many  Eastern  feeders, 
who  now  find  they  can  handle  the  stock, 
will  be  wanting  supplies. 

Hog  demand  is  good  and  the  market 
holding  at  about  same  level  as  it  has  for 
several  weeks,  good  hogs  selling  around 
$7  to  $7.35. 

Good  fat  ewes  are  selling  at  $5  to 
$5.25  here,  and  something  especially 
choice  would  bring  a  little  more.  Year- 
lings are  selling  at  $6.75  to  $7.35,  weth- 
ers up  to  $6.50  and  lambs  around  $8  to 
$8.25.  Feeding  ewes  are  bringing  $4  to 
$4.65  if  they  carry  some  flesh,  and  feed- 
ing lambs  are  selling  up  to  $7.85,  freight 
paid. 


On  another  page  we  show  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  building  of  The  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  and  it  will  interest  some  of 
our  readers  to  know  something  in  detail 
concerning  this  big  and  prosperous  con- 
cern that  was  started  very  modestly  in 
1894  and  now  owns  and  occupies  the  en- 
tire modern  store  building  extending 
through  the  block  on  California  street 
from  Sixteenth  to  Fifteenth— 400  feet. 

The  six  floors  and  basement  in  new 
building  and  the  four  floors  and  base- 
ment in  the  older  portion,  with  the  ex- 
tensive mezzanine  floors,  represent  a  to- 
tal area  of  322,830  square  feet  and  every 
foot  of  this  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
purpose  of  the  business.  In  addition, 
there  ar.e  shops  and  barns,  and  a  ware- 
house floorage  of  37,500  square  feet. 

The  army  of  employes  numbers  from 
1,150  to  1,550,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  changing  seasons. 

The  broad  main  aisle  extends  directly 
through — 400  feet— from  Sixteenth  to 
Fifteenth  streets. 

The  Rest  Balconies  overlook  the  main 
floors — their  length  is  265  feet  and  av- 
erage width  30  feet.  They  are  liberally 
furnished  with  comfortable  seats,  writ- 
ing desks,  reading  tables,  etc.  Lavator- 
ies in  connection  and  maids  in  attend- 
ance. 

There  are  650  feet  of  polished  glass 
show  windows,  with  12,000  feet  of  solid 
mahogany  paneling. 

The  automatic  sprinkler  system  for 
fire  protection  requires  42,000  feet 
(about  8  miles)  of  IV2  to  6-inch  iron 
pipe,  fitted  with  4,200  automatic  sprink- 
lers, which  are  released  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  165  degrees  fahrenheit.  Gravity 
pressure  is  furnished  from  steel  tanks 
housed  on  the  roof — capacity  24,000  gal- 
lons. 

From  The  Denver's  800-foot  artesian 
well,  pure  water  is  conducted  to  drink- 
ing fountains  in  all  sections  of  the  store 
for  the  use  of  patrons  and  employes. 

The  delivery  equipment  includes  38 
latest  type  delivery  wagons,  about  sev- 
enty horses  and  two  automobiles;  fre- 
quent additions  are  necessary. 

There  are  five  electric  and  two  hy- 
draulic elevators,  sod  from  flrat  to  »eo 


"Barteldes"  New  Corelesss 

TOMATO 

An  immensely  productive  variety  which  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  all  other  tomatoes  used  for  canning  or 
,  ketchup  making-.   Bright  red.  almost  round  in  shape,  a  .d 
f  all  fruit  of  marketable  size.  Very  firm,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  long  distance  shipping. 

Select  Pickle  CUCUMBER 

An  improved  strain;  more  svmetrical  In  shape:  holds  gTeen  color 
longer.  Very  large  yiclder.  AH  Barteldea  seeds  are  carefully  se- 
lected and  tested.  They  yield  biggest  crops,  and  mako  yoa  money. 

'Special  Otter  to  Early  Buyers.  ^^worwc!»r^ 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

832   Sixteenth  Street,  Denver.  Colorado. 


BIG  CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow 


THE  truth  of  this  famous  slogan  is  proved  by  thousands  of  pleased  and 
permanent  customers.  The  Burpee  Idea  of  Quality  First— "to  give  rather 
than  to  get  all  that  is  possible"— combined  with  efficient  service,  has  built  the 
world's  greatest  mail  order  seed  business.  We  deliver  seeds  free  by  parcel  post, 
and  have  not  advanced  prices  because  of  the  war.  Write  today  for  Burpee's 
Annual.M*  "Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  for  1915.  It  is  mailed  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


ond  floors  an  escalator — moving  stair- 
way— with  a  carrying  capacity  of  3,600 
people  an  hour. 

The  electric  lighting  system  requires 
upwards  of  140  miles  of  wire  conduits. 

The  power  equipment  consists  of  5 
modern  engines.  The  boiler  plant  is  of 
the  latest  construction,  and  the  furnaces 
are  fed  by  automatic  stokers.  Power  is 
provided  for  the  store's  lighting  system, 
and  for  operating  elevators,  escalator, 
ice  plant,  ventilating  fans,  pneumatic- 
cash  carriers,  vacuum  cleaners,  coffee 
machines,  power  saving  machines,  mat- 
tress renovating  machines,  picture  fram- 
ing machines  and  the  carpenter  and  cab- 
inet making  shop  equipment  of  circular 
saws,  planes,  mortising  machines,  etc. 

The  Denver's  Tea  .Room  on  fourth 
floor  has  seating  capacity  of  about  5UU. 
Nothing  has  been  neglected  that  would 
help  to  make  this  an  attractive  and  sat- 
isfactory place  to  breakfast,  lunch  or 
dine.    Popular  prices  prevail. 

The  Employes'  Restaurant  and  Lunch 
Rooms,  on  the  fifth  floor,  furnish  to  em- 
ployes practically  at  cost  food  of  the 
same  excellence  and  purity  that  is 
served  in  the  Tea  Room.  Separate 
rooms  and  all  conveniences  are  provided 
for  those  who  bring  their  lunch. 

The  Denver's  Basement  Store  repre- 
sents most  of  the  lines  carried  in  the 
main  departments:  but  in  less  expensive 
qualities.  This  division  has  developed 
with  surprising  rapidity  and  now  occu- 
pies a  space  225  feet  long  with  a  width 
varying  from  85  to  125  feet. 

The  Mail  Order  Department  is  one  of 
the  store's  most  important  and  fast 
growing  enterprises.  It  is  conservative- 
ly estimated  that  approximately  150,000 
people  of  the  Central  West  are  regular- 
ly wearing  or  using  merchandise  pur- 
chased through  The  Denver's  enterpris- 
ing mail  order  department.  Its  extraor- 
dinary success  is  attributable  to  prompt 
and  competent  service  and  the  privilege 
it  extends  to  every  customer  to  return 
any  unsatisfactory  purchase  at  the 
store's  expense. 


WNAGR 


Power  Sprayers 

Succeed  because  they  have 
a  powerful  double  acting 
pump,  that  has  been  doing 
perfect  work  for  seven  years, 
a  2  H.  P.  Engine  that  develops 
200  pounds  constant  pressure, 
using  6  to  8  nozzles,  thorough 
agitation  of  solutions,  and  a  perfect 
system  of  sediment  straining.  Mod- 
ern equipment.    Easy  to  operate  and 
clean.    70  combinations  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,   poultry  house,  stock 
buildings  and  home. 
Ask  your  dealerto  show  them 
and  write  us  for  ' '  Spray  " 
booklet  and  a  spray  calen- 
dar.   Both  free. 

BAT  EM  AN  M'F'Q  CO., 
Box     26        Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Distributed  through  the  best  dealers 
in  the  Northwest  by  R.  M.  Wade  &  Co.. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Cushmaii  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work, 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
out trouble  and  do  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Very  light 
weight,  easy 


One  of  our  advertisers  in  this  number, 
the  M.  J.  O'Fallon  Supply  Co.,  is  offer- 
ing in  another  column  a  beautiful  1915 
De  Luxe  Art  Calendar  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  send  the  company  a 
little  information  regarding  general  sup- 
plies needed  on  the  farm.  Look  up  the 
offer  and  write  the  company  today  be- 
fore the  calendars  are  exhausted. 


In  buying  goods  advertised  in  Western 
Farm  Life  you  are  assured  of  getting  the 
best  and  dealing  with  successful  and  de- 
pendable firms.  Companies  must  be  ex- 
perts in  their  business  and  they  must 
be  reliable  and  honest  to  permanently 
succeed  as  advertisers.  Western  Farm 
Life  guarantees  the  dependability  of  its 
advertisers. 


move  from 
to  job.  4H.P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.   10-year  Guar- 
Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
694  North  21  at  Straot 
Lincoln,  Nobraaka 


Throttle  Governed-Steady^  Quiet 


TREE5  ft  SEEDS  THAT  CROW 


I  have  a  full  assortment  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Forest  Tree  Seedlings, 
Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Roses.  I  pay  freight  on  $10  tree  orders  and 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  A  few  prices:  Apple 
7c;  Peach  8c;  Plum  17c;  Cherry  17c  each,  all 
grafted.  Concord  Graces  $2  per  100;  Catalpa 
Seedlings,  18  to  24  in.,  $4.00  per  1000. 

Full  line  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds.  Grasses,  Corn,  Oats;  Nebraska  upland 
grown  Alfalfa  a  specialty.  All  my  seeds  are 
strictly  pure  and  high  in  germinating  quality. 
Write  for  illustrated  1915  Tree  and  Seeu  Gar- 
den Book.  It  will  help  you  in  planning  70ur 
Garden  and  Orchard  planting. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  *  SEED  HOUSE 


Box  97 


(Carl  Sonderegger) 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  or  are  inter- 
ested in  anything  that  you  do  not  find 
advertised  in  this  issue  of  Western  Farm 
Life,  write  our  advertising  department 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
free,  the  information  that  you  desire  or 


Garden  BooK  Free 


00D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  now 
jf^  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test    Return  ii' 
not  0.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
HUM  WAY.     Rorkford.  Illinois 
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THE  FARM  WOMAN 

By  MRS.  EMMA  TOLMAN  EAST 


RECREATION  AGAIN. 


I  have  said  so  much  anent  recreation 
that  I  am  like  to  be  censured  for  my  ad- 
vocacy of  levity — but  if  I  can  make  two 
smiles  grow  where  but  one  was  in  evi- 
dence before,  it  will  be  worth  'most  the 
price! 

Probably  there  is  no  state  in  the 
Union — and  very  few  countries,  for  that 
matter — where  recreation  of  the  most 
delightful  sort  in  the  world  can  be  as 
easily  obtained  and  as  readily  combined 
with  the  everyday  work  of  life  as  in 
Colorado. 

Fishing,  hunting,  mountain  climbing, 
camping  in  the  most  picturesque  spots  of 
earth,  picnicking  where  every  breath  is 
a  joy  and  every  night  an  inspiration — 
these  are  some  of  the  out  of  door  recrea- 
tions of  summer  that  almost  every  resi- 
dent of  Colorado  has  at  his  finger  ends 
for  the  day  or  week  off  duty. 

For  the  winter  we  can  rival  the  sports 
that  made  Norway  and  Switzerland  fa- 
mous centuries  ago. 

Ski-ing  and  ski-johring,  skating  and 
coasting,  are  within  the  reach  of  young 
and  old  who  care  to  enter  into  their  de- 
lights. 

From  Mrs.  C.  B.  Lessig,  now  living 
near  Denver,  comes  a  delightful  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  of  summer 
recreations  in  Colorado,  and  with  it  is 
a  charming  description  of  the  Gunnison 
river  and  the  valley  that  bears  its  name. 
I  cannot  give  it  in  its  entirety,  but  I 
quote  as  follows: 

"But  the  pride  of  our  valley  is  the 
river. 

"No  brawling  mountain  stream  is  this, 
seething  and  swirling  like  a  haste-mad 
city  crowd,  nor  yet  is  it  sluggish  and  sao 
like  a  plains  river,  slipping  wearily  be- 
tween its  sandy  banks  like  the  returning 
remnants  of  a  veteran  regiment. 

"But  it  dances  along,  hurrying  with- 
out haste,  like  the  twinkling  feet  of  chil- 
dren at  play. 

"The  water  of  this  river  is  cool,  so  cool 
that  on  the  hottest  summer  day  a 
draught  of  it  refreshes  and  revives  like 
the  elixir  of  old. 

"And  the  water  of  our  river  is  clear, 
so  clear  that  when  you  find  a  shady  pool 
you  can  look  down,  down,  down,  till  you 
can  see  the  stony  bottom,  and,  mayhap, 
against  it  a  gray  shadow  lurks  that  grad- 
ually takes  the  shape  of  a  trout. 

"Then  if  the  sportsman's  blood  be  in 
your  veins  you  hasten  for  your  rod.  Ah, 
who  am  I  or  what  are  words  to  describe 
the  joy  of  that  contest! 

"Warily,  artfully,  you  cast  and  cast 
again.  The  bait  looks  very  tempting, 
dangling  now  here,  now  there,  a  few 
inches  from  his  nose.  At  last  he  makes 
a  grab,  feels  the  sharp  barb,  and,  ere 
you  can  catch  your  breath,  he  leaps — 
straight  up  from  the  water,  higher  than 
your  head,  the  silver  drops  flashing  in 
the  sun.  Almost  as  soon  as  seen  he  is 
gone — in  a  mad  rush,  across  the  river,  up 
the  river,  down  the  river!  The  reel 
buzzes,  the  line  whirs,  the  pole  bends. 

"Aquiver  with  excitement,  you  begin 
to  reel  him  in,  he  pulling,  dodging,  whip- 
sawing,  fighting  every  inch.  Suddenly  he 
comes  straight  at  you,  as  though  he 
meant  to  bowl  you  over  and  strangle  you 
with  your  own  line.  You  reel  like  mad 
and  make  a  pass  at  him  with  your  land- 
ing net,  but  he  is  under  it  and  away  up 
the  river  with  forty  feet  of  line  out  be- 
fore you  can  get  at  him  again. 

"Inch  by  inch  you  fight  him  back.  Oh, 
the  thrill  of  it,  the  joy  of  it! 

"You  may  talk  of  the  joy  of  a  cross- 
country ehase  with  twenty  hounds  and 
half  a  hundred  horsemen  after  one  little 
fox! 

"Here  your  finny  quary  has  an  equal 
chance  and  sometimes  the  victory  is  with 
him,  sometimes  with  you.  But  whatever 
the  outcome,  you  have  enjoyed  the  sport 
of  kings!" 


TIMELY  RECIPES. 


Baked  Apple  Salad. 

'I  nke  rather  slow  baking  apples,  wash 
and  core  them  and  sweeten  them  rather 
less  than  for  ordinary  baked  apples. 
Place  in  the  oven  in  pan  containing  some 
water  and  let  them  bake  slowly  till  soft, 
hut  not  mushy,  or  till  they  have  lost 
their  shape. 

When  cold,  slip  each  one  onto  a  salad 


plate  garnished  with  lettuce  or  parsley  or 
even  celery  leaves  and  fill  the  centers 
with  chopped  nuts  and  celery,  mixed  with 
a  cooked  mayonnaise. 

Just  before  serving  add  a  plentiful  al- 
lowance of  whipped  cream  to  some 
cooked  mayonnaise  and  place  a  heaping 
spoonful  on  top  of  each  apple.  If  pre- 
ferred plain  whipped  cream  can  be  used 
for  this,  in  which  case  the  apple  should 
be  further  decorated  with  a  Marischino 
cherry  or  the  half  of  a  walnut. 


Rabbit  Sausage. 

A  friend  in  the  country  brought  me  a 
treat  during  the  holidays  last  year 
that  might  easily  be  copied  in  families 
where  there  are  boys  who  enjoy  hunting. 

It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
rabbit  sausage  and  it  was  exceedingly 
good. 

The  work  of  picking  the  meat  from  the 
bones  was  rather  tedious,  I  imagine,  but 
after  that  was  done  the  meat  was 
ground,  flavored  with  salt  and  pepper — 
the  sage  was  omitted  from  what  I  had, 
but  it  could  be  added  if  desired — and  a 
little  crushed  cracker  crumb  was  mixed 
with  it  to  keep  it  from  a  tendency  to 
become  too  solid.  A  little  water  was 
added  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  would  make  a 
breakfast  for  a  king. 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  patterns  will  be  sent  for 
ten  cents  each,  postpaid.  Be  sure  to  give 
correct  size  and  number  of  pattern. 


1145— A  Practical,  Comfortable  Apron. 

— This  attractive  model  is  cut  with  rag- 
Ian  sleeve  portions  to  which  the  back 
and  front  portions  are  joined.  The  neck 
is  low  and  in  round  outline.  Useful, 
ample  pockets  are  added  on  the  fronts. 
This  style  affords  splendid  protection 
to  the  dress  beneath,  and  will  prove  a 
model  easy  to  make.  The  pattern  Is 
good  for  percale,  lawn,  seersucker,  ging- 
ham, drill,  alpaca  or  sateen.  It  is  cut 
in  3  sizes:  Small,  Medium  and  Large, 
and  requires  4%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  Medium  size. 

1147 — A  Dainty  and  Attractive  Negli- 
gee. Ladies'  Dressing'  or  House  Sack. — 
As  here  shown  blue  crepe  was  used, 
with  facings  of  white  satin,  and  feather 
stitching.  This  design  could  also  be 
developed  in  lawn,  batiste,  nainsook, 
voile  or  all  over  embroidery.  It  is  also 
good  for  fancy  handkerchiefs  or  em- 
broidered squares.  It  may  be  finished 
in  round  or  pointed  outline,  and  trimmed 
in  any  desired  way.  It  will  require  4 
handkerchiefs  or  squares  20  inches  in 
size  if  made  without  the  collar,  or  5 
handkerchiefs  with  collar.  If  made  of 
material  it  will  require  4  yards  of  36 
inch  material.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3 
sizes:  Small,  Medium  and  Large. 

1163 — A  Popular,  Desirable  Model. 
Ladies'  House  Dress,  with.  Sleeve  in 
Either  of  Two  Styles,  and  in  Raised  or 
Normal  Waistline. — -This  garment  is  cut 
on  simple  lines,  and  with  a  view  to 
practical  service  and  comfort.  The 
right  front  is  shaped  over  the  left  in 
closing,  and  the  sleeve  is  good  in  wrist 
length,  with  a  band  cuff,  or,  it  may  be 
made  in  the  convenient  short  length,  so 
much  in  vogue.  The  pattern  is  good 
for  gingham,  seersucker,  galatea,  chara- 
brey,  linene,  poplin,  voile,  serge  or  cash- 
mere. The  skirt  is  a  simple  three-piece 
model.  This  style  is  easy  to  develop, 
it  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure,  and  requires 
6^4  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a 
medium  size. 

1170 — A  Becoming  Blouse  Dress. 
Girl's  Dress  with  Separate  Skirt,  and 
with  Sleeve  in  Either  of  Two  Lengths. 
— For  this  smart  little  dress  one  could 
use  serge  in  blue,  brown  or  green,  with 
a  finish  of  rows  of  soutache  braid  in 
white  or  black,  or  braid  binding  in  black 
or  self  color.  The  model  is  also  good 
for  plaid  and  checked  suitings,  for  vel- 
vet or  corduroy,  and  will  look  well  in 
combinations  of  silk  and  cloth.  For 
wash  materials  it  is  also  desirable.  The 
blouse  has  vest  portions  to  which  the 
collar  is  joined.  The  sleeve  in  wrist 
length  is  new,  but  the  short  length 
sleeve  is  equally  popular.  The  skirt  is 
a  two-piece  model.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  4  sizes:  8,  0,  2  and  4.  years.  It  re- 
quires 3  \i  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
an  8-year  size. 

1157-1156 — A  Popular  and  Stylish 
Gown. — Composed  of  Ladies'  Shirt 
Waist  pattern  1157  and  Ladies'  Skirt 
pattern  1156.  Both  models  may  be  used 
separately,  or  combined  as  here  shown. 
A  popular  tunic  style  is  shown  in  the 
skirt,  with  a  new  feature  in  the  yoke 
that  forms  a  panel  over  the  back.  The 
waist  is  shaped  in  front  at  the  closing, 
and  has  short  yoke  sections,  that  ex- 
tend over  the  front,  and  form  part  of 
the  back.  The  sleeve  is  good  in  wrist 
or  short  length,  and  for  high  neck  ef- 
fect, an  adjustable  chemisette  is  given. 
Hercules  braid  forms  a  neat  trimming 
for  this  gown,  which  was  developed  in 
brown  serge.  The  waist  pattern  is  cut 
in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt  in  5 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist 
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measure.  It  requires  2%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  the  skirt,  and  7  yards 
for  tunic  and  waist  for  a  36-inch  size. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  sep- 
arate patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each 
pattern  in  silver  or  stamps. 

1159 — Costume  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  A  Simple  Tunic  Dress  in 
Basque  Style. — There  is  no  style  more 
youthful  and  becoming  than  this  attrac- 
tive model  illustrates.  As  here  shown 
mahogany  brown  serge  was  used,  with 
facings  of  satin  in  a  darker  shade.  The 
tunic  joins  the  long  basque  under  a  wide 
belt-like  facing.  The  basque  is  gathered 
over  the  sides  and  fronts,  and  at  the 
back  where  it  Joins  a  shaped  panel  sec- 
tion, cut  with  extensions  that  form  part 
of  the  facing  at  lower  edge.  The  sleeve 
has  a  jaunty  cuff.  A  chemisette  fur- 
nished with  this  model  provides  high 
neck  finish.  In  crepe  meteor  combined 
with  chiffon  this  model  would  develop 


attractively  for  an  evening  gown.  Bands 
of  satin  or  silk  would  form  a  quaint  and 
attractive  finish.  The  style  is  also  good 
for  broadcloth,  faille,  popin,  charmeuse. 
crepe,  velvet  or  satin.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16,  17  and  18  years. 
It  requires  6*4  yards  of  44-lnch  material 
for  a  16-year  size. 

1160 — A  Trim  and  Attractive  Model. 
Girl's  Dress,  with  Sleeve  in  either  of 
Two  Lengths. — Blue  and  white  striped 
galatea  is  here  shown,  with  trimming 
of  white  linene.  Plaid  suiting,  serge, 
voile,  poplin,  wool  mixtures  or  neat 
shepherd  checks  are  equally  appropriate. 
The  waist  of  this  model,  cut  in  bluose 
style,  has  the  right  front  shaped  over 
the  left.  The  sleeve  in  wrist  or  short 
length,  is  stylish.  The  skirt,  a  three- 
piece  model,  has  a  lap  tuck  in  front.  It 
is  joined  to  the  waist  under  the  belt. 
The  pattern  is  out  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  It  requires  3%  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  a  10-year  size. 
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PLANNING  THE  BARN. 


By  William  Louden. 

Someone  has  said:  "Show  me  a  farm- 
er's barn  and  I  will  tell  you  what  degree 
of  prosperity  he  enjoys." 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  good  barns  should  go  with 
good  farming,  rich  soil,  bumper  crops, 
and  valuable  live  stock.  The  condition 
of  a  man's  barn  is  usually  a  true  indi- 
cation of  the  general  condition  of  his 
farm  and  his  business.  Live  stock  is 
the  farmer's  most  valuable  asset,  and  it 
requires  a  substantial,  commodious,  well 
equipped  shelter.  The  progressive  farmer 
is  quick  to  recognize  and  supply  this 
need. 

A  wide  reaching  movement  for  bet- 
ter barns  is  sweeping  over  the  entire 
country,  from  east  to  west.  More 
thought  and  attention  is  being  given 
than  ever  before  to  scientific  barn  con- 
struction and  equipment. 

This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
growth  of  the  dairying  industry,  and 
the  demand  which  it  makes  for  clean- 
liness and  sanitary  conditions.  Dairy- 
ing is  rapidly  coming  into  prominence 
as  a  valuable  factor  in  farm  produc- 
tion. There  is  always  a  ready  demand 
for  high-grade  dairy  products. 

With  the  growth  of  the  dairying  in- 
dustry on  the  farm  has  come  a  period 
of  evolution  in  barn  construction  and 
barn  equipment.  It  is  a  recognized  fact 
among  successful  farmers  and  dairy- 
men that  cows,  like  persons,  do  their 
best  only  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  contented  cow  produces  a 
better  grade  of  milk,  and  more  of  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experi- 
ment that  cows  transferred  from  poor, 
unsanitary,  poorly  lighted  and  venti- 
lated quarters  t->  a  comfortable,  sani- 
tary building,  well  ventilated  and 
equipped  throughout  with  modern  fix- 
tures, gained  21  per  cent  in  quantity 
of  milk  production,  to  say  nothing  of 
quality.  This  is  not  a  theory,  but  1b 
the  result  of  a  test  made  at  the  Briar - 
cliff  dairy  farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  largest  dairy  farms  in  the 
world. 

To  be  contented,  a  cow  must 
clean  and  comfortable ;  she  must 
surrounded  by  sanitary  conditions; 
must  have  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air. 

It  is  to  meet  these  conditions  that 
the  modern  dairy  or  general  purpose 
barn  has  been  developed.  The  one-story 
barn  is  in  favor  with  many  practical 
dairymen  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  nearly  free  from  dust,  ad- 
mits of  a  better  system  of  ventilation 
and  reduces  the  fire  risk.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  and  especially  in  the 
erection  of  the  general  purposes  barn, 
economy  of  space  and  expense  of  build- 
ing make  provision  for  hay  storage  over- 
head desirable. 

Where  hay  storage  is  provided  the 
self-supporting  gambrel  roof  is  recom- 
mended, as  it  affords  the  greatest  poa 
sible  amount  of  storage  space  free  from 
uprights  and  cross  beams.  In  a  barn 
not  more  than  thirty-six  feet  wide  a 
roof  of  this  material  may  be  constructed 
throughout  of  two-inch  material. 

Concrete  has  been  found  the  most  sat- 
isfactory material  for  floors,  mangers 
and  gutters.  It  is  easily  cleaned,  wears 
well,  does  not  become  slippery  when  wet 
and  preserves  the  liquid  manure,  valued 
at  from  $7  to  $10  a  ton.  Concrete  is 
not  satisfactory  for  stall  floors,  how- 


C  III*  AD  0'CPer  Lb.-And 

oUtlAK  £ 2=  Rocker  Free 

HERE  is  a  most  wonderful  Grocery  Bargain— a  chance  to  get  40  lbs. 
of  Sugar— this  fine  comfortable  easy  Rocker,  Free  — and  the  Big 
$10  Bargain  List  of  Grocery  Products  shown  below— All  for  Only 
$10.  The  Groceries  consist  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Breakfast  Oats,  Hominy, 

Rice,  Pork  and  Beans,  Noodles,  etc. —  all  things  you  need  and 
use  every  day.   Look  the  list  over  and  you  will  see  it  would  cost  you 
$10  or  more  at  any  store  —  then  you  get  40  lbs.  of  Granulated  Sugar 
for  $1.00  (a  special  bargain)  and  the  big,  beautiful  Rocker  Free.   We  are 
making  this  unusual  bargain  offer  to  introduce  our  high  grade,  guar- 
anteed products  in  every  home.   We  manufacture  and  import  our  pro- 
ducts and  sell  the  entire  output  of  our  large  factories  direct  to  the  home 
without  the  added  cost  of  middlemen. 

Money  Back If  Not  Pleased 


40  LBS. 

GRAM 
SUGAR 


We  guarantee  the  quality  of  our 
Products  to  please  you  or  refund 
your  money.  When  you  receive  the  ship- 
ment, test  the  groceries  —  compare  them 
with  what  you  are  now  using  —  compare 
the  rocker  with  those  selling  in  furniture 
stores  at  $8  to  $10.  If  you  are  not  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  value  we  have  given  you  in 
Groceries  alone  would  cost  you  all  of  $10  at 
home,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Rocker  Free— 
and  the  40  lbs.  of  Granulated  Sugar  at  $1— 
send  all  back  at  our  expense  and  we'll  return  your  money. 


—  THE 

40  lbs.  Granulated  Sugar  .  .  $1.00 


GROCERY  LIST  — 


1  lb.  Coffee  (unground)  S5 

2  Pkg.  Breakfast  Oats  30 

2  Pkgs.  Wheat  Food  (3  lbs.)  ...  .30 
1  Pkg.  Unsweetened  Chocolated  lb.)  .35 

1  Can  Cream  Tartar  Bak.  Powd.(K  lb.).25 

2  Cans  Pork  and  Beans  ( large  size)  .30 
1  Lemon  Extract  (2  oz.)   .   .  .25 

1  Vanilla  Extract  (2  oz.)  .  .26 


2  Pkgs.  Noodles  (2  lbs.)  40 

2  Cans  Hominy  30 

2  Pkgs.  Spaghetti  (2  lbs.)  40 

1  Pkg.  Dncolored  Japan  Tea  (1  lb,)  .65 

2  Pkgs.  Rice  (4  lbs.)  50 

1  Pkg.  Shredded  Cocoanut  Q4  lb.)  .20 

1  Jar  Peanut  Butter  20 

t  Pkg.  Prepared  Mustard  15 

2  Pkgs.  Caramel  Pudding  30 

2  Pkgs.  Strawberry  Gelatine  ...  .20 


1  Pkg.  Corn  Starch  10 

2  Pkgs.  Black  Pepper   20 

10  Bars  Kerosene  Laundry  Soap  .  .60 
30  Bars  Family  Laundry  Soap  .  .  1.60 
2  Cans  Lustre  Bright  Scouringpowder.20 

2  Pkgs.  Washing  Powder  20 

2  Pkgs.  Gloss  Starch  (3  lb.  Pkge.)  .  .50 
6  Bars  Floating  Bath  Soap  25 

TOTAL  .  $10.00 


be 
be 
she 
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I  guarantee  the  reliability  of  this  firm. 


Economy  Calves 

You  can  now  feed  a  calf  for  the  first  five 
months  of  his  life  for  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  millc  he  would  consume  In  the  old 
way.   Do  this  with 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


Thig 


»al  ha*  been  known  as  the  complete  milk  tub- 
ncm  tha  year  1800.  Very  eaaily  prepared, 
aeonrina;  promotes  a  strong  rapil  growth 


and  mHk en  a  better  cow. 


Write  for  Actual  Figures  rbrd  on 


results. 

that  show  yon  how  to  increase  yonr  calf  profit*.  The 
new  data  will  be  sent  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

MatcMord  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dent  9201  Waukeean,  III. 


ever,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
too  cold  for  the  stock  to  lie  on,  and 
frequently  causes  udder  trouble  in  dairy 
cows.  The  stalls  should  be  floored  with 
boards,  creosoted  blocks,  or  cork  brick. 

The  old-fashioned  wood  cow  stalls, 
with  their  comfortless  rigid  bar  stanch- 
ions, are  rapidly  giving  place  to  the 
more  convenient,  more  comfortable, 
more  sanitary  all-steel  stalls  and  stanch- 
ions. These  may  be  installed  almost 
as  cheaply  as  the  ordinary  wood  stalls, 
and  when  set  in  concrete  are  more  last- 
ing than  the  building  itself. 

The  back  -  breaking,  wheelbarrow 
method  of  barn  cleaning  promises  also 
to  become  a  matter  of  history,  for  with 
the  perfecting  of  the  overhead  manure 
carrier,  business  farmers  have  come  to 
recognize  it  as  a  valuable  appliance  for 
saving  time  and  labor,  preserving  ma- 
nure values,  and  keeping  barn  and  barn- 
yard in  a  more  sanitary  condition.  The 
progressive  farmer  is  learning  to  use 
his  head  more  and  his  hands  less,  and 
ho  finds  it  profitable. 

Two  especially  important  features  of 
the  modern  dairy  or  farm  barn  are 
light  and  ventilation.  Sunlight  and  fresh 
air  are  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  dis- 
ease. The  regulations  of  the  state  of 
New  York  for  the  production  of  certified 
milk  provide  that  500  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  must  be  allowed  for  each  cow, 
and  not  less  than  two  square  feet  of 
window  pane. 

The  type  of  window  which  tilts  in- 
ward from  the  bottom  and  is  provided 
with  shields  at  the  sides  is  the  most 
1  suitable  for  the  barn.  This  arrange- 
ment prevents  the  cold  air  from  strik- 
ing the  stock  directly,  but  forces  it  up 
toward  the  ceiling,  from  which  point  it 
is  deflected  to  every  part  of  the 
building. 

The  system  of  ventilation  to  install 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  type  of 
barn  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.    As  a 


Just  Fill  Out  the  Coupon 

and  get  the  biggest  bargain  you  ever  received.  Remem- 
ber —  we  allow  you  to  try  the  groceries  —  test  them  —  let  you  make  sure 
everything  is  satisfactory  and  take  all  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
are  not  fully  pleased.  Fill  out  the  coupon  enclosing  $10  and  we  will 
ship  everything  at  once.  You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Order  today.  These  prices  guaranteed  for  60  days  only. 

GROFTS  &  REED  GO.  IT  Chicago 


&  REED  CO.,  Dept.  B  47  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:— I  encose  $10  for  the  list  of  groceries  in  this  advertisement  in- 
cluding 40  lbs.  of  Granulated  Sugar  at  One  Dollar,  and  Rocker  No.  90229,  Free. 
It  is  understood  that  I  may  test  the  groceries  and  return  all  at  your  expense,  if 
not  satisfactory,  and  that  you  will  refund  the  $10  on  receipt  of  goods  returned. 


Town  R.F.D. 

State . 


Editor  Western  Farm  Life. 


Better 
ilk/Aai^ 


Combining  the  touch  of  the 
'  trained  hand  with  the  rapid 
ity  and  cleanliness  of  the  ma- 
chine. One  double  or  two  co 
unit  takes  care  of  20  to  30  cows 
per  hour,  and  even  nervous  cows 
stand  perfectly  quiet. 

Mechanical 
Milker 

Makes  your  dairy  a  modern,  efficient  factory.  The 
Empire  Teat  Cup  massages  the  teats  firmly  and  softly 
The  natural  air  pressure  is  applied  in  a  way  thai 
imitates  perfectly;  the  required  action  of  nature  and 
in  many  cases  even  increases  the  milk  yield.  No  compressed 
air  used.   Costs  less  than  others  to  install.   Cannot  cause 
sore,  inflamed  teats  and  udders. 


EMPIRE 


empire: 


Cream 
Separator. 

Used  on  modern  dairy  farms  where  many  other  h 
makes  have  failed  to  satisfy.  Write  for  descrip-  f 
tion  and  pictures  showing  Empire  Milker  and  i 
Empire  Separator  in  modern  dairies.  Get  our/ 
offers  on  Empire  Sta-Rite  Engines  and  Em* 
ire  Slar  Feed  Mills.     Empire  Cream 
Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  III.,     Denver.  Colo.,     Portland,  Ore., 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Dairy  of  Mr.  Tobias  Zweisel,  OrangeviTTe,  lit 


Send 
for 
Catalog 
No.  9 


rule  the  fresh  air  inlet  flues  should 
distribute  fresh  air  from  the  ceiling, 
in  front  of  the  stock.  The  vent  flues 
for  carrying  off  the  impure  air  should 
be  located  behind  the  stock,  thus  keep- 
ing a  gentle  current  of  fresh  air  con- 
stantly circulating  through  the  stalls 
from  front  to  rear.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  vent  flues  should  be  near  the  floor 
and  the  upper  ends  should  extend  at 
least  a  couple  of  feet  atiove  the  highes* 
point  of  the  roof. 


Always 
For  Sale 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

AUo  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorns 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  la  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  366797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion In  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331264,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
Stat*  Industrial  School,  Ooldon,  Oolo. 
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*»otato  Planting 

'More  important  than  «v*r-  , 
!  h«  U .  S.  wi  11  ex  port  potatoes  thi  s 
r  year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  bo 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
will  be  high.    This  planter 
Fputs  one  piece  only  inevery 
ipace.  saves  at  least  ono 
,  uushel  oi  seed  every  acre- 
no  injury  to  seed,  no 
tisease  carried,  best 
|  distribution  of 
ierti  lizer. 
Aslc  your 
dealer 


BIGGEST 
YIELDS 
with 


Distributed  through  the  best  dealert 
in  the  Northwest  by  R.  M.  Wade  &  Co.. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Hides  Tanned  for  $3  Apiece 

We  have  been  tanning  at  St 
Paul  for  22  years  and  have  a 
large  modern  plant  with  a  big 
force  of  skilled  workmen.  We 
I  are  making  SPECIAL  PRICES: 
» Horse  and   Cow   Hides,  large, 
tanned  soft  and  $3  flf) 

nice  * 

Smaller  Hides,  under  35    CO  fin 

lbs.,  (called  kips)  

We  tan  everything,  make  up 
B^Fur  Robes,  Coats  and  Gloves 
Look  us  up  through  the  Publisher  of 
this  paper  or  vour  BANK.  Ask  for  BIO 
SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST,  instructions  and 
free  Shipping  Tags. 

NORTH   STAB   PUB   DRESSING  AND 

DYEING  WORKS, 
139  Pront  Street.  .  .    St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 

for  Sale  and  Lease.    Will  take  good 
young  ttock  part  pay. 

M.  F.  DILLON, 
107  Grand  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


TtI  I  TTT71  S  'I'Tn 

MINK  AND  MILCH  GOATS. 

Toggnburg,  Saanen,  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink.  Otter.  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs.  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT  KB- 
SERVE. 

Bit.  S4  years.  It.  VaoL  Ark, 


in  £?  Imp  Full 
I L  Irlotftr. 


$14  Stiil  Wind  Sill., 


We  manufacture  all  Rises  and . 
rtylea   It  will, 
pay  yoo  to  in.  [ 
rveittgate.  Write 
tor  aataiec  and  i 
Brio*  US* 


PLENTY  oi  MONEY 

To  Loan  on  Real  Estate 

In  Colorado.    LowaBt  In  to  rati. 

W.  F.  MARRS  4.  SONS, 
S44-6  Bqultable  Bldr..  D*nv*r,  Oolo. 


Woolen  Bed  Blankets 

Absolutely  pure  wool,  weight,  ten 
pounds.  One  blanket,  size  66x84  inches. 
§8.00;  two  blankets,  size  66x84  Inches. 
£6.00;  one  blanket,  size  66x168  inches, 
16.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  delivery.  Write  for  samples 
.Address — 

PRANK  T.  ALT 
1*00  Howell  St.  LsY&yette.  Oarllsju 


POULTRY  IN  MANCHURIA. 


Now  that  the  importation  of  eggs  from 
China  is  a  live  subject  witli  American 
folks  who  keep  hens,  the  following  let- 
ter written  by  Vice  Consul  G.  C.  Hanson 
of  Dainy  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to 
our  Farm  Life  readers: 

American  meat  packers  have  requested 
this  consulate  to  supply  certain  infor- 
mation regarding  the  poultry  industry  in 
Manchuria,  In  view  of  the  increasing; 
interest  shown  by  American  merchants 
in  the  possibilities  of  importing  into  the 
United  States  food  products  from  Man- 
churia and  China  proper,  especially  poul- 
try and  eggs,  it  is  believed  that  the  fol- 
lowing information  will  be  of  general 
interest: 

In  Manchuria  chickens  are  not  graded 
as  broilers,  roasters,  fryers,  etc.,  as  the 
Chinese  are  ignorant  of  such  classifica- 
tions and  simply  sell  fowls  at  certain 
prices  per  piece.  These  prices  practically 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  fowls.  Poul- 
try raising  in  China  is  carried  on  under 
conditions  different  from  those  obtain- 
ing in  Europe  or  America.  The  Chinese 
raise  the  chickens  to  produce  eggs,  not 
meat;  therefore  the  fowls  ordinarily 
placed  upon  the  market  are  old  ones, 
whose  egg  laying  has  ceased.  In  gen- 
eral, chickens  are  not  fed  in  China,  but 
must  find  their  own  feed  where  they 
can.  Consequently,  the  stocks  on  the 
market  are  of  a  poor  quality,  always 
very  lean.  The  average  weight  of  ola 
fowls,  dressed  on  the  market,  rarely  ex- 
ceeds two  pounds  each.  It  is  believed 
that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  ex- 
port tli is  kind  of  poultry  in  a  frozen 
state  because  of  its  disagreeable  dark 
reddish  color  and  marked  inferiority  in 
quality. 

Therefore,  the  Chinese  poultry  ex- 
porter has  adopted  a  method  of  feeding 
'P  poultry  prior  to  shinnin".  The  fowls 
are  placed  in  specially  built  wooden 
structures  with  compartments,  each  ca- 
pable of  containing  twenty  chickens. 
They  are  then  fed  for  two  to  three  weeks 
on  a  mixture  of  flour,  beef  tallow,  and 
milk.  During  the  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  killing,  only  milk  is  given 
them,  so  that  the  color  of  the  meat  will 
be  improved.  The  killing  procedure  con- 
sists of  first  driving  a  pin  into  the  brain 
of  the  fowl  to  render  it  unconscious  and 
then  cutting  the  vein  in  the  inside  of 
the  throat  (not  cutting  from  the  out- 
side). This  method  prevents  the  blood 
from  spreading  over  the  feathers  while 
the  fowl  is  hanging.  This  fattening 
process  has  been  satisfactory  and  this 
kind  of  poultry  is  known  on  the  market 
as  milk-fed  chickens. 

At  Changchun,  which  is  a  large  poul- 
try center,  fowls  are  purchased  at  from 
15  to  20  cents  United  States  currency 
per  piece,  and  the  best  time  for  buying 
is  from  October  to  March.  The  cost  of 
dressing  the  poultry  is  about  %  cent 
each.  A  Chinese  engaged  in  this  work 
receives  about  15  cents  wages  per  day. 

The  above  applies  to  ducks  as  well  as 
to  chickens.  Cold  storage  facilities  are 
very  few.  One  large  company  engaged 
in  the  export  of  poultry  from  China  has 
refrigerators  at  several  important  cen- 
ters in  China,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  rent  space  in  it»  plants  to  competi- 
tors. Therefore  the  export  of  poultry 
must  be  confined  to  the  four  winter 
months  from  November  to  the  end  of 
February  when  no  cold  storage  is  neces- 
sary. 

During  the  past  winter  the  firm  re- 
ferred to  shipped  from  Manchuria 
400,000  pheasants  and  200,000  fattened 
fowls.  The  entire  lot  was  forwarded  at 
the  end  of  February  to  Vladivostok  and 
there  loaded  upon  a  refrigerator  steamer, 
owned  by  the  company,  which  trans- 
ported the  consignment  to  London. 

How  to  Prevent  Roup. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure  . 

It's  the  old,  old  story,  and  it  applies 
to  poultry  diseases  as  well  as  to  other 
disorders. 

"Prevention,"  says  John  B.  Hayes,  of 
the  poultry  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  treating  roup."  This 
troublesome  disease  he  has  found  can  be 
prevented  in  these  ways: 

By  keeping  the  house  dry,  well  ven- 
tilated and  clean;  by  making  the  fowls 
exercise  on  cold,  wet  days  in  the  house 
in  a  deep  litter  of  straw;  by  breeding 
from  strong,  vigorous  heads;  by  feeding 
clean,  wholesome  feeds,  and  by  taking 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  intro- 


MB  Chicks  From  150  Eggs 

*  Osceola.  Mo. 

I  surely  praise  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubators.  I  have  a  150  egg  size.  The  first  setting 

I  put  in  152  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  150  at  hatching  time.  I 
got  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  surely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma- 
chine the  past  two  years.   Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  it  for  any  money. 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  1  beat  them  all.      NELLIE  GARDNER 


Women  and  children  find 
it  easy  to  succeed  with 
the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


Frank  Hammond 
President 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Our  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 
help  you  to  succeed. 
It  tells  all  about  how 
to  handle  the  busi- 
ness the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus- 
trations. Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 

Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 

Any  one  can  succeed  with  it.  even  if  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong;  machine,  so  built  that  it  can't  go 
wrong.   Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.   We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  thatare  very  easily  followed. 
We  guarantee  it  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.   Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  Is  a  quaCity  machine  in  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  If  it  Is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 
Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money; 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  b*"'r.g  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  get  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full  Informa- 
tion on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Box  51  .Fremont.Neb. 


This  Brooder  Saves  Time,  Labor,  Fuel,  Chicks 

1  he  Newtown  is  the  brooder  for  ihe  chick  grower  who  demands  that  his 
chicks  shall  make  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  with  least  mortality  and  at  lowest 
cost.   It  will  positively  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  it  has 
thousands  of  others.  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

is  coal-burning;  self-feeding;  self-regulating;  fully  ventilated;  portabl 
strongly  built;  operates  successfully  in  any  suitable  building; 
free  from  fire  risk;  easy  to  care  for;  RAISES  THE  CHICKS. 

Learn  all  about  this  time-saving,  profit-producing 
machine  before  you  add  to  your  brooding  equipment. 

Our  Brooder  Catalog  will  show  yrm  the  way  to  sure 
suaxm  .    Free  for  the  asking 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

90    Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Mica 


AXLE. 


Saves  Horses  and  Hubs 
Makes  Lighter  Loads 

The  Mica  fills  the  pores  of  the  spindle 
and  preserves  a  fine,  smooth  film 

THE    CONTINENTAL    OIL  COMPANY 

c?      (Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Denver         Pueblo         Albuquerque  Cheyenne 
Butte  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


duction  of  the  disease  into  the  flock. 

If  in  spite  of  these  precautions  the  dis- 
ease does  appear,  Mr.  Hayes  recommends 
that  the  poultryman  make  up  a  strong 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  and 
then  each  day  pour  enough  of  this  into 
the  drinking  water  to  give  it  a  violet  or 
wine  color. 

Many  of  the  birds  which  have  devel- 
oped roup  or  exceedingly  bad  colds 
should  be  removed  from  the  house  and 
the  houses  disinfected  with  coal  tar  dis- 
infectant or  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.  Unless  the  birds  are  valuable 
it  is  advisable  to  kill  and  burn  or  bury 
all  sick  fowls. 

With  all  birds  worth  the  time  neces- 
sary to  give  them  individual  treatment 
the  following  will  likely  prove  success- 
ful: 

Thoroughly  clean  the  nostril  and  eye 
of  all  the  cheesy  material  that  has  col- 
lected. Inject  into  the  nostril  with  a 
syringe  a  saturated  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  and  dust  boric  acid  into 
the  eye  and  nostril.  This  treatment 
must  be  followed  several  times  a  day 
until  decided  improvement  is  noticed, 
when  the  permanganate  of  potash  can 
be  omitted.  The  boric  acid  should  be 
continued  until  the  nostrils  are  dry  and 
all  enlargement  of  the  eye  has  disap- 
peared. It  is  not  advisable  for  most  peo- 
ple to  attempt  to  remove  the  mass  that 
collects  beneath  the  eye  by  an  operation 
and  if  taken  in  time  the  other  treatment 
will  prove  effective. 

No  one  farm  is  large  enough  for 
more  than  one  variety  of  fowls. 

Keep  a  close  watch  for  the  most 
thirfty,  and  earliest-maturing  pullets, 
and  mark  them  for  your  next  year's 
breeding  pens. 


LEGHORNS 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


Did  you  know  that  the  FOWLER  EGG 
FARM  can  furnish  EGGS  for  hatching 
heavy  in  the  famous  TOM  BARRON 
ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  strain, 
without  increase  of  price?  Also  White 
Leghorn  breeding  stock. 

FOWLER    EGG    FARM,    Fowler,  Colo. 


S"  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 
Exnibition  and  heavy  laying  strain. 
Grand  breeding  males  and  a  few  ex- 
hibition pens  at  special  sale  prices. 

W.  H.  SANDERS, 
Box  S75  G,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


40/  For  Your 
'°  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 


TRUST  GO. 

Oldest  and  Largest 


Denver, 
Colo. 


^ame    Old       U.l.C.      Swine      and  Fan' 
Place  31       Poultry  of  excellent  bree< 
YaartABo      tng  ana  quality.  Herd  Boar. 

  Chief,   registered   40(19,  If 

mos.  old,  weighing  tOO  pounds.  Ail  atoek 
registered.    Writs  your  wants. 

OTTO  GEISE,  Caldwell,  Ida. 


January  15,  1915 
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CLASSIFIED 


BE  All  ESTATE. 


160  ACRES,  10  miles  east  of  Denver; 
good  house,  barn,  chicken  houses,  well, 
fenced  and  crossed  fenced.  25  acres  in 
corn,  5  acres  rye,  2  acres  garden,  bal- 
ance pasture;  only  $20  an  acre;  1-3  cash, 
balance.  1-2-3  years. 

160  ACBES,  5  miles  east  of  Denver, 
good  improvements.  80  acres  cultivated. 
$15  an  acre.  %  cash,  balance  time. 
A.  J.  SrMONSON, 
214  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


VICTORIA.  Australia  wants  settlers — 
Special  inducements.  Government  land, 
railways,  free  schools,  <heap  irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passages.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  P. 
T.  A.  Fricke.  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  49. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property-,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price  and 
description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


POULI1T. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Pullets 
for  sale,  farm  raised,  bred  to  lay,  none 
better,  write  your  wants,  twelve  years 
same  place  and  breed.  Eggs  In  season. 
Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Buff  Orpington  cockerels 
that  have  got  to  please  or  your  money 
back.    G«to.  8.  Turner.  Canon  City.  Colo 


MAMMOTH  bronze  turkeys  and  White 
Wyandottes;  Denver  prize  winners. 
Choice  young  stock  now  for  sale.  For 
particulars  address  Miss  Anna  Lans- 
down.  Box  291,  Ft.  Lupton,  Colo. 


XXSOBUAJTSOirS. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  spe- 
cial offer  to  introduce  my  magazine 
"Investing  For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10 
a  copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  Is  the  only  progressive  financial 
Journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
449-20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

WHY  NOT  GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOB 
YOURSELF?  If  looking  for  a  business 
opening  requiring  small  capital  to  start 
but  which  will  net  good  returns  from 
the  beginning  with  advancement  on 
sound  lines  of  merchandising,  drop  me 
a  card.  A.  H  Place,  142  W.  Fourth  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Responsible  party  to  take 
charge  of  business  in  each  county.  New 
automatic  combination  tool,  combined 
wire  fence  stretcher,  post  puller,  lifting 
Jack,  etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs 
24  pounds.  Sells  to  farmers,  shops, 
teamsters,  etc.  Descriptive  catalogue 
and  terms  upon  request.  Harrah  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


UNCLE  SAM  $1  watch,  neatest,  best, 
post  paid.  Gold  filled  case,  20  year,  15 
Jewel,  $11  post  paid.  Gem  safety  razor, 
7  damaskeen  blades,  $1.  Money  back 
If  not  satisfied.  We  buy  raw  furs.  W. 
W.  Marmaduke,  Washington,  Ind. 

NEW  15-30  Rumely  oil  pull  tractor 
and  Rumely  plow  carriage  carrying  five 
mould  board  plows  equipped  with  both 
stubble  and  breaker  bottoms.  The  plows 
have  been  used  some  but  are  in  good 
condition.  The  outfit  for  $1,400  in  cash. 
E  B.  Good,  1129  Eleventh  St.,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

ALFALFA  SEED — Native  dry  land  al- 
falfa seed,  grown  in  the  Black  Hills,  the 
alfalfa  seed  country  of  the  world.  Sam- 
ple and  particulars  on  request.  Black 
Hills  Seed  Co,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

PROFIT  FROM  HOGS— Our  Tree 
book,  "The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale," 
tells  how  to  make  big  profits.  Send 
for  it  today.  The  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  Vick- 
ers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Grand  Public  Sale 

Of  Colorado  and  Wyoming 

Hereford  Bulls  and  Heifers 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Denver 
January  21,  1915,  1P.M. 

^JTClCV  QWfYlA/  \A/17171f  Under  Auspices  of  The  Western 
°  1  V^V^JV  OnU  YV     VV  HILJV  Hereford  Breeders'  Association 

The  Western  Hereford  Breeders  Association  will  offer  at  Public  Sale  to  the  Highest  Bid- 
der, at  the  Sales  Pavilion,  Denver  Union  Stock  Yards,  Thursday,  January  21,  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 

f\  A  Head  Registered  Hereford  fi  A 

UU  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  UU 


■These  Animals  are  all  Colorado  and  Wyoming  bred  from  the  following  well  known  herds 


L.  G.  DAVIS,  Saratoga,  Wyo. 
A.  L.  WESTON,  Littleton.  Colo. 
E.  E.  HARRISON,  La  Veta,  Colo. 
K.  H.  ZWICK,  Routt  County,  Colo. 
T.  F.  DEWITT,  Grand  County,  Colo. 


JOHN  E.  PATNTER,  Roggen,  Colo. 
DAVTD  FIRM  &  SONS,  La  Veta,  Colo. 
OTTO  SULSCHER,  Hoi  yoke,  Colo. 
T.  F.  DOLAN  &  SONS."  Denver,  Colo. 
COLO.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


These  bulls  are  good  enough  for  any  registered  herd  and  rugged  bulls  for  range  serv- 
ice. In  addition  to  these  fine  bulls,  there  will  be  many  carloads  of  pure-bred  and  grade  bulls 
on  sale  at  the  Stock  Yards  during  Stock  Show  week,  and  those  seeking  carloads  of  bulls  for 
range  service  can  be  accommodated  at  moderate  prices.    For  further  particulars  address 

T.  F.  DeWITT,  Mgr.,  Wellington  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 


SUCCESSFUL  AND  PROFITABLE 

GROWING  OF  ONIONS 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — One  7-year 
old  registered  Percheron  stallion,  weight 
1,750;  trade  for  cattle.  Address  Wm. 
Robson,  Golden,  Colo. 

BALDWIN'S  Poland  China  hogs; 
boars  of  all  ages;  also  a  few  bred  gilts 
at  bargain  prices.  Write  me  your 
wants.    Eleck  Baldwin,  Dickens,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE — Black  Percheron  stallion, 
registered,  coming  two  years  old.  Also 
two  1814  black  stallion  colts,  registered. 
W.  A.  Sergeant  &  Son,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo. 


Big  type,  pedigreed  bred  sows, 
boars,  fall  pigs,  shipped  on  ap- 
proval. Davis  Brothers,  Box 
10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  plants  are  started  in  a  hot  bed  or 
cold  frame  and  transplanted  in  the  field 
when  three  or  four  inches  high.  At  the 
first  glance  it  would  seem  as  though  this 
method  involves  a  great  amount  of  un- 
necessary labor.  After  having  tried  it 
for  five  years  I  have  come  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion.  The  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  transplanting  are,  a  perfec 
stand,  larger  size,  earlier  maturity,  better 
quality  and  a  very  much  lessened  ex 
pense  in  hoeing  and  weeding.  A  small 
amount  of  seed  will  plant  a  relatively 
large  area.  If  the  plants  are  set  three 
inches  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows 
are  one  foot  apart  approximately  one 
hundred  seventy-five  thousand  plants 
are  required  to  plant  one  acre.  A  cold 
frame  sash  three  by  six  feet  will  grow 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  plants. 
The  point  at  which  most  growers  shy  is 
the  labor  of  transplanting.  I  found  by 
actual  experience  that  in  well  prepared 
soil  I  could  and  did  set  six  hundred 
plants  per  hour.  With  a  little  practice 
a  good  man  should  be  able  to  set-  one 
thousand  plants  per  hour.  This  would 
mean  seventeen  days'  work  in  setting 
an  acre.  This  may  seem  a  prohibitive 
amount  of  labor,  but  I  found  that  in  ac- 
tual practice  this  labor  is  largely  offset 
by  the  weeding  from  which  I  was  saved. 
Thoroughly  prepared  soil  is  free  from 
weeds  and  as  fast  as  the  plants  are  set 
the  hand  cultivator  can  be  used  so  that 
weeds  do  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
grow.  In  actual  field  work  the  care  of 
the  crop  after  transplanting  was  found 


to  be  very  much  easier  than  where  the 
seed  was  sown  in  the  field.  I  have 
tried  several  varieties  in  this  work  and 
in  every  case  the  results  have  given 
us  larger  and  better  shaped  bulbs  than 
we  have  obtained  by  the  old  method  of 
culture.  "Prize  Takers"  grown  by  this 
method  produced  bulbs  ranging  in  weight 
from  six  to  twenty-one  ounces.  The1 
price  obtained  for  these  large  onions1 
on  the  local  market  was  also  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  more  common 
sizes.  In  fact  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound  was  paid  while  one  cent  per 
pound  was  the  market  price  of  ordinary 
stock. 

Where  this  system  of  onion  growing 
is  to  be  followed  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  hot  bed  or  cold  frame  about 
six  weeks  before  it  is  desired  to  set  the 
plants.  The  growth  ought  to  be  kept 
constant  and  not  receive  a  check  while 
in  the  bed.  At  the  same  time  the  plants 
must  be  well  hardened  off  before  trans- 
planting or  the  change  of  temperature 
may  check  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
cause  injury.  When  the  plants  are 
taken  up  for  resetting  the  tops  and  roots 
may  be  pruned  leaving  the  plant  a 
straight  stem  which  is  easily  handled. 
The  onion  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  plants 
to  reset.  If  they  are  set  in  moist  soil 
or  irrigated  soon  after  being  set  the 
growth  is  hardly  checked. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  growers 
who  plant  a  considerable  area  of  onions 
will  ever  adopt  this  system  of  onion  I 
culture.  To  the  small  grower,  however,' 
it  offers  a  very  interesting  field  for 
trial  and  I  think  that  those  who  try  it 
will  find  it  a  profitable  addition  to  their 
garden  practice. 


The  feeding  problem  is  greatly  sim- 
plified if  females  of  about  the  same  age 
are  kept  together.  What  is  an  ideal 
ration  for  old  hens  may  be  entirely 
wrong  for  pullets.  Separate  them  so  as 
to  obtain  approximate  results  while 
feeding. 


We  can  tell  you  how  to 

Raise  Calves 

with  the  use  of  little  or  no  milk 
Write  for  Circular. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 


It's  easy 
to  gar- 
den with 
Iron  Age 
tools. 


mm 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 

mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine   vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
cut  out 


ing  — 

.  i  one  operation  the  tool  shown  below  wiTI  open  its 
furrow,  bow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  In  hills,  carer  the 
peed  with  loose  soil ,  rack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.   A  boy  can  do  it.   A  three  min- 
utes' change  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti- 
vator that  can't  be  beaten.  3  1  combinations 
St  S2.50  to  J12.00.    Straight  planting-; 
Clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.   Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 
Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
' '  Gardening  With  Modern  Tools. 

BATE  MAN 

M'F'G  CO. 

Box  72 1 2 
Grenloch,  N>J. 


Lnatrlbuted  through  the  beat  dealers 
In  the  Northwest  by  R.  M.  Wade  &  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 
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January  15,  1915 


FILL  OUT^o  HAIL  COUPON  BELOW 


i\  DON'T  BUY  ANY  BUILDING  MATERIAL  FROM 
M  ANYONE,  ANYWHERE  UNTIL  YOU  GET  THIS  BIG 
S         ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG.     IF  YOU  ARE 

GOING  °BUILD,  REPAIR  IMPROVE 

YOU  SIMPLY  MUST  READ  THIS  PRICE  WRECKING 
CATALOG  OF  LUMBER,  PAINT,  ROOFING,  HARDWARE,  ETC. 


LUMBER 


WE  SELL  IT 
FOR  LESS 

We  are  located  at  Kansas 
City,  "The  Heart  of  America," 
the  logical  shipping  point  from 
which  freight  rates  are  low  in 
every  direction — which  means 
a  big  saving  to  you.  We  are 
one  of  the  largest  commercial 
institutions  in  the  West  and 
control  the  product  of  several 
factories,  Plumbing  Goods, 
Wire  Fence,  Paint,  Pumps  and 
Tanks,  Prepared  Roofing,  Mill 
Work,  and  Building  Material. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 
our  reliability  we  refer  you  to 
any  bank  or  business  house  in 
Kansas  City  and  to  thousands  of 
satisfied  customers,  some  of 
whom  possibly  are  neighbors  of 
yours.  We  also  refer  you  to  the 
Commonwealth  National  Bank  of 
Kansas  City. 

We  sell  direct  to  the  user — 
large  or  small — you  simply  can't 
afford  to  buy  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  prices. 

We  ship  promptly  and  guar- 
antee safe  delivery. 

Understand,  we  don't  sell  any- 
thing for  less  than  it  costs  us. 
We  simply  act  as  your  purchasing 
agent  in  all  the  big  bankrupt  and 
receivers'  sales  and  failures  over 
the  entire  United  States  and  re- 
tain only  a  small  profit  for  our- 
selves giving  you  the  advantage 
of  buying  Lumber,  Doors,  Win- 
dows, Paint,  Hardware,  Plumb- 
ing, Roofing,  Plaster  Board  at  (in 
many  instances)  Half  What  oth- 
ers charge  for  the  same  material. 

That's  why  I  say  to  you — man 
to  man — that  you  must  send  for 
my  big  free  catalog.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  take  advantage  of 
the  bargains  that  our  immense 
buying  power  makes  us  capable 
to  offer  you. 

Read  my  guarantee  below  and 
then  sit  down  and  write  for  our 
big  free  catalog  and  send  a  com- 
plete bill  for  us  to  figure. 

W.  EUGENE  KING, 

President. 


JL 


33. 


KING'S  GUARANTEE 


If  you  buy  your  goods  of  us — 
And  you  do  not  think  they'll  do 

If  the  fault  Is  ours  at  all 

Back  the  money  goes  to  you. 


NEW 
AND  USED 

AT  TRUST-BUSTING  PRICES 

We  manufacture  all  our  new  lumber  and  mlllwork  ourselves.  In  a  factory  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  machinery.  In  our  wrecking  department  skilled  men  save  every  piece  in 
a  building  ami  prepare  It,  free  from  nails,  ready  for  use. 
Every  foot  of  this  U  sold  at  a  big  bargain  to  you,  and  we 
make  extremely  low  prices  on  car  lots.  A  little  horse- 
sense  figuring  will  show  you  how  KING  saves  you  mon- 
ey on  first-class  lumber:  Basing  the  cost  of  mlllwork 
for  a  Job  at  *loo,  adding  25%  for  Mr.  Big  Jobber,  25%  more 
for  Mr.  Little  Jobber,  and  an  average  of  35%  more  for  Mr. 
Retail  Lumberman,  and  the  $100-at-factory-cost  finally 
costs  you  $210.92,  and  you  pay  the  bill.  By  eliminating 
all  handling  expense  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  selling 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you,  KINO  can  save  you  on 
any  bill  25%  to  50%.  Send  us  your  specifications,  and  let 
us  quote  you  a  price.  Compare  it  with  your  local  lumber  yard's 
figures,  and  you  will  send  us  tho  order. 


DUCK'S  BACK  ROOFINC 

LOW  PRICES   HIGH  QUALITY 

King's  famous  Duck's  Back  Prepared  Hoofing  Is  a  strictly 
high  grade  roofing  fabric,  made  from  long  fibre,  selected  wool 
felt,  saturated  with  asphaltum  and  mineral  rubber  compounds, 
coated  on  both  sides  with  patent  composition,  ranking  It  closely 
resemble  rubber.  Contains  no  tar,  and  Is  absolutely  weather 
proof — neither  wind,  rain,  sun,  snow  or  cold  has  any  deteriorat- 
ing effec'  uion  it.  Suitable  for  flat  or  steep  roofs:  requires  no 
special  tools;  can  be  laid  by  any  workman.  Requires  no  extra 
coating  except  cement  at  laps.  Will  not  taint  or  discolor  rain- 
water, and  is  free  from  odor.  Tough  and  pliable,  not  affected 
by  smoke,  gases,  vapors,  or  climate;  will  not  dry  out,  shrink, 
warp,  stretch,  or  crack.  Width  32  inches.  Made  In  three 
weights,  all  same  quality,  the  difference  being  only  in  thickness. 

MEDIUM  WEIGHT—Guaranteed  6  years,  108  square  feet  to  ■  OR 
roll,  nulla  and  cement  in  each  package,  per  Bquare  ..  .   .   .    «P  I  asfitj 

HEAVY  WEIGHT- -Guaranteed  10  years,  108  square  feet  to 
roll,  nails  and  cement  In  eacb  package,  per  square  . 


EXTRA  HEAVY  WEIGHT  -Gua 
feet  to  roll,  nails  and  cement  in  i 


nteed  16  'years,  108  square 
cb  package,  per  square  .  . 


$  1 .50 
$1.75 


DOORS  I 

Look  thronch  our  tom^s~~*M* 


Look  throogh  our 
catalog  f 
est  select 
grade 
fered  i 

neath  all  competi- 
tion.  We  have  one  splendid  lot  of 
California  Kedwood  doors,  made 
from  selected  stock,  of  first-class 
workmanship  throughout,  bought 
from  an  Al  factory  which  was 
shut  down  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
We  bought  the  entire  lot  at  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice,  and  offer  you 
the  saving.  Remember,  Redwood 
doea  not  rot.  Lot  20012BB,  Ked- 
wood doors,  2  ft.  2  in.  x  6  ft.  10  In.; 
1%  In.  thick.  Regu- 
lar price  anywhere 
else  $2.60;  our 
price  


CROWN  FLEXIBLE  PAINT 

READY-MIXED  FOR  ^TIr.oBI 

The  reason  we  can  sell  perfect  ready-mixed 
paint  at  prices  far  below  your  regular  paint-store 
Is  very  simple.  In  buying  Crown  Flexible  Paint,  you 
are  not  only  getting  the  best  paint  It  Is  possible  to 
produce,  but  you  escape  all  the  useless  profits  of 
middleman  and  jobber,  all  of  which  add  greatly  to. 
the  cost  of  your  paint,  but  add  nothing  to  Its  value 
or  quality.    This  explains  why  your  dealer  has  to 
charge  $2  a  gallon  for  paint  that  Is  usually  In- 
ferior to  Crown  Flexible  Paint  at  $1.25  a  gallon. 
Crown  Flexible  Paint  Is  composed  of  guaranteed 
pure  oil,  lead  and  zinc,  with  silica — the  same 
formula  that  has  stood  the  most  exacting  tests  on 
the  TJ.  S.  Government  test  fences  at  Atlantic  City.    All  the  combina- 
tion paints  tested  there  stood  the  test  better  than  pure  lead-and-oil 
hand-mixed  paint.    Crown  Iron-Clad  Barn  Paint  Is  a  spec 
tally  prepared  Barn  Paint  which  will  not  peel,  crack,  o 
blister,  and  will  not  turn  white  when    rained    on,  like 
cheap  rosin  oil  paints  do.    In  barrels,  per  gallon,.. 


ieaa-ana-011 

50c 


WIRE  FENCE  AND  WIRE 

Don't  buy  fencing  or  wire  of  (A A  DfinC 
any  kind  before  you  get  King's  IUU  nUUd 

prices.  Get  our  catalog,  tell  us   at  

exactly  the  style  and  quantity  4,  mm*  <p 
you  want,  and  we  will  quote  you  XI  I  IS 
prices  that  will  make  the  long-  ™  ■  ■  ■  ■  " 
profit  prices  of  your  local  dealer  look  like  rob- 
bery.  We  carry  all  the  best  brands  of  fence, 
including  United  States  Standard  Wire  Fence, 
Victor  Poultry  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Staple  Lock 
Fence;  One  special  lot  of  U.  S.  Standard  Wire  Fence, 
guaranteed  full  weight,  No.  9  top  and  bottom  wires. 
No.  11  intermediate 
wires,  and  No.  12  rw?w ry 
stay  wires,  heavy 
full  weight  fencing, 
we  ship  promptly, 
1(H)  rods  for  only 


$17.15 


CAST  IRON 
SINKS 

Save  on  plumbing  expense 
by  buying  from  King.  Cist 
Iron  Sinks,  first  quality,  one  piece,  finished  painted 
or  enameled,  most  sanitary  and  usable  sinks  on  the 
market.  Furnished  complete,  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion, or  without  attachments.  Kind's  cut-  *1  Aft 
rata  prices  on  ainka  range  upward  from  ▼  1  *W 
n  Jft  •f'Ll  "VI  Best  enameled  steel 

KATH  I  JKb  bath  tubs  on  the 
++™  ■  ■  ■    ■  W  market,  heavy  gal- 

vanized sheet  steel,  enameled  white  inside,  nicely 
sf~  •  — ^  painted  and  bronzed 

\  U>=  —  =•    >3  outside.   Has  3-incb 

.Vr         ■  -  ,  —?y  wood  rim,  nicely  fin- 

ished: brass  nickel- 
plated  waste  and 
overflow,   plug  and 


chain.  Ship- 
"i0nif8rePiice 


$6.40 


BIG  GATE 

BARGAIN 

Best  single  drive  gates,  square  mesh. 
34-inch  frame,  8  foot  opening,  with  %- 
inch  full  weight  steel  piping,  sag-proof 
rod  for  brace;  fittings  malleable  castings 
and  forged  steel;  fabric  heavily  galvanize  .'. 
and  woven  in  to  fit  frame,  so  that  each 
wire  braces  the  entire  construction;  the 
biggest   gate    bargain    ever   offered  a; 


Other  sizes  prised 
in  proportion. 


LATH-SHINGLES 

Special  bargain  in  82-inch  white  pine  lath: 
all  8-8  inch  thick  and  18-8  inch  wide:  this 
extraordinary  offer  good  for  30  days  only, 
during  which  time  all  our  Clear  White  Pine 
Lath,  82-inch  long  will  be  CLtO  RA 
shipped  at,  per  thousand  *D^w\J\J 
Get  your  order  id  before  it  is  too  late. 


King's  Common  Stars"  Shingles  are 
extra  good  value;  will  last  for  years;  well 
milled  and  shipped  in  good  widths:  packed 
250  to  bunch,  full  16  inch  shingles,  guaran- 
teed to  give  you  perfect  sat- 
isfaction at  the  price  per 

shingles  .  .  $2.25 


Seattle  Clear  Shingles,  6  to  2 
Inches,  a  good  heavy  shingle,  if 
laid  4  or  4  1-2  inches  to  the  weather 
you  have  a  roof  that  last 
15  to  25  years;  per 
1000     .  ■ 


$3.00 


ROYAL  WfT 

Here  is  a  strictly  high  grade,  practical  and 
up-to-date  outfit  for  the  finest  bathrooms,  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  all.  Compare  it  with 
those  offered  by  others  and  you  will  agree  it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  Bath-tub  5  feet 
long,  roll  rim,  white  porcelain  enameled, 
graceful  and  roomy ;  Lavatory  porcelain 
enameled,  18x21  inches  with  8-inch  back  and 
4-inch  roll  rim ;  closet  most  sanitary  on  mark- 
et, siphon  wash-down,  seat  and  tank  golden 
oak,  tank  copper-lined;  considering  work, 
manship  and  fine 
quality,  this  set 
cannot  be  dupli- 
cated anywhere 
at  the  price 


$39.50 


Builder's  Hardware 


Everything 
in  Builder's 
Hardware  di' 
rect  to  you  at 
wholesale- 
hinges,  locks, 
door  sets , 
window  sets,  etc. 

Windows  and  Glass 

Check  Rail  windows.  $1.10 
up.  Plain  rail,  glazed,  40c  up. 
Transoms,  40c  each.  Safe  De- 
livery Guaranteed.  You  will  ap- 
preciate savingover  usual  prices. 


I1  1 

Hi,,. ! 

n 

GET  OUR  FREE-PLAN  OFFER 

"COST-LESS"  HOMES 


King's  Catalog  shows  many  designs 
of  houses  and  bungalows  which  can  be 
put  up  st  very  low  cost  for  lumber 
and  building  supplies.  This  "Glen- 
wood"  Home  is  quaint  and  distinc- 
tive, has  group  triple  window  in  liv- 
ing room  not  shown  in  illustration; 
ceiling  9  feet;  choice  of  patent  plaster 
beard  or  lath  and  plaster;  front  and 
rear  steps;  all  hardware,  locks,  hinges, 
knobs,  nails,  paint  for  two  coats  in- 
side and  out.  ready  made  frames  anj 
all  lumber  for  this  house  furnished 
complete   for  only 


COMPLETE  $380.00 


BARGAIN 
SPECIALS 


We  always  have  in 
stock  thousands  of 
items,  mostly  brand 
new.  We  give  here  a 
partial  list  to  give  yon 
an  idea  of  what  we  have 
in  this  line.  But  what- 
ever you  want— no  mat- 
ter what  it  is  — WRITE  US  BEFORE  VOU  BUY.  8 
Gas  Heaters — 3000  Odd  Transoms  and  sash.  2  Mahog- 
any Bar  Tops — 600  Doors  for  Stores  and  Offices- 
Pumps,  Boilers,  Tanks,  Tools,  Bolts,  Safes,  Vaults,  etc. 


30  Lbs. 

WIRE  NAILSJ 


ASSORTED 
SIZES 


BUY  FROM  KING'S  AT  KANSAS  CITY  s^p.^^t 

Remember,  xte  quote  yon  prices  at  Kansas  City,  or  delivered  to  yonr  station.  Other  dealers  may  rjnote  prices  very  low,  but  you  will  have  to  pay  big 
Freight  from  Louisiana  or  Texas.  DO  NOT  BE  MISLED!  Insist  on  getting  "Delivered  Prices,  '  or  prices  at  your  nearest  distributing  point,  which  is 
Kansas  Citv.  with  its  low  freiiiht  rates.  WE  WILL  NOT  BE  UNDERSOI.nl  Send  us  your  estimates  for  any  building  material  you  need— we  will  quote  you  figures  that  will  MAKE  you  take  notice. 


CROWN  cisluNE  ENGINES 

The  Crown  Is  the  kind  of  engine  that  yon  are  always  looking  for  but  seldom  finding— It 


does  good  work  all  the  time  and  never  seems  to  wear  out.    The  Crown  Engine  satisfies  every 
requirement  you  can  make—strong,  always  in  running;  order,  cheaper  than  any  other  engine 
in  first  cost,  and  less  expensive  than  other  engines  to  keep  up.      The  Crown  is  a  Kansas 
City  engine,  made  here  by  experts,  some  of  whom  have  been  making  and  perfecting,  gas  and 
iollne  engines  for  25  years.   The  Crown  is  the  pick  of  all  engines:  it  gives  power  indepen- 

 jit  of  speed,  runs  steadily  and  smoothly  without  constant  tinkering,  uses  very  little,  fuel, 

(and  if  sensibly  run  it  COSTS  NOTHING  WHATEVER  FOR  REPAIRS.     Air-cooled  cylinder 
'head- -no    water  to  freeze  in  winter;  change-speed  device,  permitting  change  of  speed  in-, 
etantly  without  stopping  engine.    Made  in  all  sizes  and  horse- 
powers: we  especially  recommend  the  S-horeepower  size,  equal  in  power  to  other  engines  rated  at  6-horse- 
power,  for  only  $67.60:  and  also  our  2- horsepower  size,  offered  at  the  bargain  price  of 


|X| US* 9^  HOUSEWRECKINQ 
lYInlUI  9  SALVAGE  AND 


LUMBER  CO. 


milting  cnanire  ui  syeeu  iu 

$32.50 


±        1828  Troost  Avenue. 
W  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


CROWN  FURNACES 


CROWN  furnaces  are  guar- 
anteed steel-drum  furnaces, 
with  grates,  ashpits,  etc.,  ex- 
actly equal  to  those  found  In 
furnaces  at  twice  the  price. 
These  furnaces  have  an  un- 
usna.ly  large  amount  of  ef- 
fective radfatlng  surface,  the 
most  Important  feature  of  any 
furnace.  Not  only  a  good  heat- 
er, but  Itsaves  coal  .heats  a  nick- 
ly,  and,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  last  a  lifetime.     No.  018, 

log  priced  at  $29.35 


WALL  AND  PLASTER  BOARD 


Name. 


Wallboard  and  Plaster  board  are  the 
great  modern  substitutes  for  lath  and 
plaster.    King's  wall  or  plaster 
board  is  buckle-proof,  warp-proof, 
fire-proof;  will  not  hair-crack;  can-  m 
not  freeze  as  new  plaster   does.  4^ 
Beata  plaster,  Costs  less.  Fine 
for  finishing  off  rooms.partitions,  ^ 
attics,  etc.   Comes  in  sheets,  m  Address 
goos nn  dry,  lasts  as  long  as  the  ^ 


'    Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free,  postage  prepaid, 
your  big  illustrated  catalog— "1000  Items  to  Cut  the 
Cost  of  Building"  as  advertised  in  Western  Farm 
Life     This  in  no  way  obligates  me  in  any  way. 


uilding  itself,  costs  50*  less 
to  lay;  cold-proof,  vermin-proof,  handsome,  ^ 
durable.   Write  for  samples  and  prices.  J 


City     State. 


WE  HONESTLY  BELIEVE  YOU  WILL  LOSE  MONEY  IF  YOU  DON'T  SEND  FOR  THE  ABOVE  CATALOG 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


February  1,  1S15 


Only  Sixty  Successful  farmers  Can 
these  80Acre  Irrigated  Tracf 

A  Chance  for  You  or  Your  Son 


No  cash  payment  required.  At  end  of  first  year  interest  only.  No  pay- 
ment on  principal  till  end  of  second  year — balance  distributed  over  eight 
years.  Rich  soil.  More  than  enough  water.  Irrigation  system  completed 
and  in  successful  operation.  Price  averages  less  than  $40.00  an  acre.  Lo- 
cated in  the  Big  Horn  Basin — the  richest  agricultural  section  of  the  pros- 
perous State  of  Wyoming. 

Water  Rights  and  Water  Too 

Here  you  not  only  have  "Al  water 
rights,"  but  you  have  water  in  abun- 
dance even  during  the  driest  seasons. 
And  there  are  very  few  irrigation 
districts  in  the  West  of  which  this 
can  be  truthfully  said. 

Our  water  for  irrigation  comes 
from  the  Big  Horn,  the  largest  river 
in  Wyoming.  Its  average  flow  is 
sufficient  to  irigate  twice  as  much 
land  as  has  been  or  can  be  profitably 
brought  under  irrigation.  So  there 
is  here  a  never-failing  water  supply 
that  is  the  constant  envy  of  other 
irrigation  districts. 

Climate  Is  Mild  and  Bracing 

In  the  Big  Horn  Basin  you  and 
your  crops  are  protected  on  all  sides 
by  "windbreaks"  of  high  mountain 
ranges.  Severe  storms  are  unknown. 
The  altitude  is  only  3,800  feet,  which 
is  800  feet  lower  than  the  Greeley 
district  of  Colorado.  The  annual  rain- 
fall is  about  5  inches.  And  there  are 


Why  This  Remarkable  Oppor- 
tunity? 

Seven  years  ago  we  completed  the 
Big  Horn  County  Irrigation  System 
and  turned  the  water  into  the  canal. 
The  28,000  fertile  acres  under  this 
system  were  quickly  bought  up  by 
the  horde  of  landseekers  that  rushed 
into  the  Basin.  We  sold  the  land  so 
rapidly  that  we  had  no  time  to  inves- 
tigate a  man's  ability  to  make  good. 
Whoever  had  sufficient  money  to 
make  the  down-payment  was  allowed 
to  buy.  Farmers  from  the  rainbelt, 
"Back-to-the-land"  city  men,  men 
without  sufficient  capital,  men  who 
bought  more  than  they  could  handle, 
and  men  without  knowledge  of  irri- 
gation, were  among  those  who  pur- 
chased the  land.  The  soil  was  so  rich, 
the  climate  so  balmy  and  general 
conditions  so  ideal  that  five  out  of 
every  six  succeeded — made  good. 
This  is  a  remarkable  record  and  it 
speaks  volumes  for  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity in  this  God-blessed  Basin. 
But  inexperience,  lack  of  capital  and 
over-ambition  have  taken  their  toll, 
and  about  one-sixth  of  the  land  has 
finally  reverted  to  us.  Some  of  it 
has  never  been  broken.  Most  of  it 
is  as  fertile  as  any  land  anywhere, 
and  all  of  it  is  supplied  with  more 
water  than  can  ever  be  used  on  it  to 
advantage.  We  now  offer  these  lands 
for  sale,  but  on  no  such  terms  as 
before. 

Money  Alone  Won't  Buy  These 
Lands 

We  are  not  asking  any  down  pay- 
ment, but  it  will  take  lots  more  than 
ready  money  to  buy  one  of  these 
tracts.  Before  we  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  any  piece  of 
land,  the  purchaser  must  convince  us 
of  his  ability  to  make  good.  He 
must  have  sufficient  capital  to  put  in 
necessary  improvements  and  tide 
him  over  the  first  year. 

No  Land  Will  Be  Sold  to  Spec- 
ulators 

Whoever  gets  one  of  these  tracts 
must  be  a  real  honest-to-goodness 
farmer.  He  must  convince  us  of  his 
willingness  to  work  hard  and  his 
ability  to  succeed.  He  must  build  a 
house,  a  barn  and  put  in  other  im- 
provements, and  he  must  begin  farm- 
ing without  unnecessary  delay 

Positively  no  land  will  be  sold  to 
speculators.  Land  increases  in  value 
only  by  being  cultivated  and  settled 
up.  The  speculator  tries  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rise  in  value  that  is 
caused  by  the  work  done  by  his 
neighbors  in  settling  on  and  culti- 
vating surrounding  farms,  while  he 
himself  sits  back  and  does  nothing 
except  by  his  idleness  to  hold  back 
the  natural  increase  in  value  of  sur- 
rounding land.  We  feel  that  we  owe 
protection  from  this  sort  of  thing  to 
the  more  than  two  hundred  prosper- 
ous farmers  who  are  now  living  un- 
der the  Big  Horn  County  canal. 

No  More  Than  Eighty  Acres  to 
Any  One  Person 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  an 
80-acre  tract  of  irrigated  land  is  the 
most  that  one  man  can  farm  to  best 
advantage.  He  can  make  a  larger 
profit  by  using  intensive  methods  on 
80  acres  than  he  can  by  dividing  his 
time  over  a  larger  tract.  So  we  will 
sell  no  more  than  80  acres  to  anyone. 

County  Agent  Will  Help 
Farmers 

We  want  real  homeseekers.  We 
prefer  farmers  who  understand  irri- 
gation and  irrigation  farming.  That's 
why  we  are  advertising  these  lands 
only  in  papers  published  in  irritated 
sections  of  the  West.  Hut  to  those 
who  want  instruction  or  advice  our 
County  Agricultural  Agent  will  give 
every  reasonable  assistance.  He  has 
Just  been  hired  by  the  county  for 
tliis  purpose. 


All  Lands  Near  Town 


None    of    the    tracts  of- 
fered for  sale  is  more  than 
five  miles  from  town,  nor 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  rail- 
road.    Schools,  conveniently  located 
telephones,  and  plenty  of  good,  hos- 
pitable neighbors  are  among  the  ad- 
vantages   you    will    have    to  begin 
with.     This  is  not  a  new  country, 
but  it's  a  growing  country. 

New  Railroad  Brings  Markets 
Closer 

The  market  for  Basin  farm  prod- 
ucts— always  good — has  been  much 
improved  by  a  new  railroad.  The 
Burlington's  new  line  between  Cas- 
par and  Theromopolis,  recently  com- 
pleted, has  put  us  on  a  transconti- 
nental route.  It  has  reduced  our 
freight  rates  to  Denver  and  Omaha 
28  per  cent  and  has  brought  us  sev- 
eral hours  closer  to  our  best  markets. 

You  May  Never  Have  Another 
Chance  Like  This 

If  you  can  show  us  that  you  have 
the  ability  and  capital  necessary  to 
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few  sections,  even  in  the  arid  West, 
that  have  as  many  days  of  Sunshine. 
The  nights  are  warm  during  the  best 
part  of  the  growing  season. 

Corn  and  Other  Crops  Yield 
Abundantly 

You  can  raise  60  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  and  wheat,  oats,  barley,  al- 
falfa, potatoes,  sugar  beets,  melons, 
garden  products  and  many  other 
crops — the  equal  of  any  in  the  world. 
W.  S.  Collins  of  Basin,  formerly  an 
Iowa  corn  farmer,  says:  "I  can  raise 
just  as  much  corn  here  as  in  Iowa. 
Last  year  I  averaged  60  bushels  to 
the  acre." 

Ideal  for  Hogs  and  Dairying 

Mr.  E.  F.  Burton,  State  Dairy  Dem- 
onstrator, says:  "The  Basin  is  espe- 
cially favored  because  of  climatic 
conditions  that  make  for  strong, 
healthy  animals.  The  sunshine,  pure 
water  and  conditions  for  feeding  are 
especially  favorable.  Then  the  facts 
that  you  are  able  to  raise  such  won- 
derful crops  of  alfalfa,  that  you  are 
able  to  get  an  excellent  yield  of  corn, 
and  that  other  grains  do  well  make 
for  success  In  dairying  and  hog 
rasing." 
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make  good,  you  can  take  your  choice 
of  these  fertile  tracts.  You  can  take 
possession  at  once.  You  will  not 
have  to  make  any  cash  payment. 
You  will  not  have  to  pay  us  any- 
thing but  interest  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  You  will  not  have  to  be- 
g^n  payments  on  the  principal  till 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  Remain- 
ing payments  will  be  distributed  over 
a  period  of  eight  years.  You  will 
have  ten  years  in  all  to  pay  for  your 
land.  And  before  you  get  it  paid  for 
it  is  bound  to  more  than  double  in 
value. 


"Big  Horn  Basin 
is  fine  country  for 
grains,  alfalfa  and 
fruit.  No  better  place 
for  potatoes  and  oth- 
er root  crops.  Ideal 
for  stock,  hog  rais- 
ing and  dairying.  And 
there  are  no  better 
lands  or  water  rights 
than  those  under  the 
Big  Horn  County  Ca- 
nal. A  welcome  awaits  all  new- 
comers at  Basin." — Col.  W.  H.  May, 
Secretary  Farmers'  Co-operative 
and  Educational  Union,  Basin, 
Wyoming. 
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Table  of  Payments  on  Land, 
Including  Water  Rights 

Prices  range  from  $15  to  $65  per 
acre.    Eighty  acres  at  $40  per  acre, 
$3,200.     Interest  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  annually. 
No  down  payment      Principal  Int. 

End  of  1st  year   *J ?S  „X 

l-:nd  of  2d  year  $  160.00  192.00 

End  of  3d  year   240.00  182.40 

End  of  4th  year....  320.00  168.00 
End  of  5th  year...  .  400.00  148.80 
End  of  6th  year....     480.00  124.80 

End  of  7th  year   480.00  96.00 

Rnd  of  8th  year.  .  .  .  480.00  67.20 
End  of  9th  year   640.00  38.40 


We  Have  No  Agents 

The  land  and  water  rights  will  be 
sold  on  such  a  close  margin  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  pay  commissions 
to  real  estate  agents  or  land  men,  so 
we  don't  expect  them  to  boost  our 
interests. 

Personally,  I  am  not  here  merely  to 
sell  these  lands.  I  am  here  to  stay. 
I  have  lb-ed  in  Basin  for  ten  years 
and  I  expect  to  spend  the  balance  of 
mv  days  right  here,  because  I  have 
never  seen  a  farming  country  that 
beats  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  And  my 
success  as  a  banker  depends  on  the 
success  of  the  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

For  those  who  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  success  no  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  the  West  offers  greater  op- 
nortimitv  or  more  certain  rewards. 
If  properly  tilled  there  is  no  soil 
more  productive  in  either  quantity  or 
quality  of  crops. 

Act  at  Once 

If  you  think  you  would  like  to  own 
one  of  these  80-acre  tracts  under  the 
Big  Horn  County  canal,  better  make 
application  immediately.  There  are 
onlv  sixty  of  them  altogether.  And 
the  first  sixty  farmers  who  come  up 
to  our  requirements  and  convince  us 
of  their  ability  to  make  good,  can 
have  the  land. 

Write  to  me  today  for  free  map  of 
the  district  and  complete  information 
as  to  lands,  water  rights,  what  it  will 
cost  you  to  get  started,  etc.  Or,  bet- 
ter still,  wire  me  that  you  are  com- 
ing and  take  the  next  train  for 
Basin.  Then  you  can  investigate  at 
first  hand  and  select  your  own  tract. 

BOIES  C.  HART 

Secretary  -  Treasurer  and  General 
Manager  Big  Horn  County  Irriga- 
ting Co.,  102  Pioneer  Bank  Build- 
ing, Basin,  Wyo. 


Mr.  Boies  C.  Hart,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Gen.  Manager 

BIG  HORN  COUNTY  IRRIGATING  CO., 
102  Pioneer  Bank  Building.  Basin,  Wyoming 


FREE  MAI 
COUPON 


"The  low  elevation,  high  per- 
centage of  sunshine,  and  shel- 
tered location,  all  tend  to  give 
the  Big  Horn  Basin  the  longest 
growing  season  of  any  part  of 
the  state." — U.  S.  Climatologlcal 
Report. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  MAP 
TODAY 


Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  free  map  and  complete  in- 
formation about  lands  under  Big  Horn  County  Canal. 
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Good,  Profitable  Poultry — Good,  Profitable  Children 


By  F.  R.  Merk,  Merk's  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


WE  are  living  at  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  it  can  be 
truthfully  said,  "No  half  cen- 1 
tury   contains   more   changes, ; 
more    progress    in    inventions ;    men's  i 
minds  have  been  during  this  time  cen-  j 
tered  on  electrical  steam,  compressed  air  | 
and    many    other   ways    of    producing  j 
power  for  propelling  and  transportation 
uses  of  lighting,  medical  uses  in  a  scien- 
tific way."    I  can  remember  the  first  | 
electrical  propelled  car  to  be  put  in  pub- 
lic service  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  I  often 
smile  when  I  think  of  the  superstition 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  it,  and  this  is 
only  a  few  short  years  ago,   and  all 
thinking  people  know  who  have  gone 
into  electrical  sttidy  that  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  field  of  progress  and  im- 
provement in  what  the  future  years  will 
bring  forth. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
is  the  fact  that  you  cannot  do  things  in 
the  old  way  in  this  day  and  age  and  be 
successful.  We  find  on  the  farm  the 
same  condition  in  the  management  and 
production  of  grains,  vegetables  and  live 
stock  profitably,  and  now  the  producers 
of  those  wonderful  yields  are  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  their  weak  spot 
is  the  marketing  end,  and  they  are 
awakening  as  if  from  a  trance,  and  the 
marketing  and  sales  end  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  then 
a  back  to  the  land  movement  in  earnest 
will  start. 

There  is  no  more  profitable  depart- 
ment on  the  farm  than  the  production 
of  eggs,  if  managed  on  the  same  high 
order  as  applied  to  the  production  of 
other  produce  profitably.  Colorado  poul- 
trymen,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  real- 
ize the  decided  advantage  they  possess 
in  the  production  of  high-grade  poultry 
and  eggs.  Colorado  as  a  United  States 
breeding  station  for  poultry  would  pos- 
sess a  marked  advantage  over  many 
other  districts  and  would  attract  the 
same  attention  East  and  West  that  it 
does  in  the  production  of  other  pure- 
bred stock,  providing  the  proper  men 
were  put  at  the  helm ;  and  what  we 
need  especially  is  the  information  on 
how  to  prepare  to  the  best  advantage 
and  utilize  the  many  grains  and  forage 
crops  produced  in  Colorado,  and  I  fully 
believe  the  poultry  silo  will  in  the  fu- 
ture save  one-half  or  perhaps  more  in 
the  expense  of  feeding  poultry,  when  the 
preparing  and  balancing  of  the  correct 
proportions  of  roots  and  forage  crops 


have  been  ascertained.  This  would  not 
only  help  Colorado,  but  would  help  to 
pay  back  some  of  the  information  that 
we  have  received  from  other  states  in 
their  experiments. 

It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  meat  supply  in  the 
future  will  have  to  come  from  small 
numbers  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  kept 
on  the  farms.  This  means  higher  prices 
for  meats,  as  farmers  cannot  undertake 
the  care  and  expense  of  meat  production 
unless  there  is  at  least  a  small  profit. 
This  is  where  the  advantage  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  poultry  will  in  the  future  be 
able  to  realize  a  better  price  for  poultry 
meat.    A  great  many  city  people  now 


Prize  Winning  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn. 


recognize  the  advantage  of  a  few  fowls 
in  the  back  yard.  We  have  city  custom- 
ers who  buy  of  us  each  year  50  or  100- 
day  old  chicks,  raise  them  from  the 
waste  from  the  table,  and  when  the 
chicks  reach  the  size  of  broilers  the 
cockerels  are  used  on  their  own  tables, 
and  they  have  fried  chicken  at  the  least 
cost  to  them.  They  keep  the  pullets  and 
have  all  the  fresh  eggs  they  can  use  and 
market  the  surplus  over  the  fence  to 
their  next  door  neighbor,  who  considers 
it  a  favor  to  get  real  eggs  and  is  pleased 
to  pay  the  highest  retail  price.  During 
the  following  spring  they  start  to  eat 
those  hens  and  sell  enough  of  them  to 
their  near  neighbors  to  again  purchase 
the  day-old  chicks  they  will  want  for 
another  year.  They  have  enjoyed  the 
very  best  in  fried  spring  chicken,  had 
all  the  fresh  eggs  they  could  use  and 
some  to  supply  their  neighbors,  at  the 
highest  retail  price.  They  have  had 
roast  chicken  during  the  spring  and 
summer  and  then  sold  enough  to  their 
neighbors  to  restock  again  with  the  best 
in  day-old  chicks,  besides  the  family 
has  enjoyed  caring  for  and  watching  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  chicks, 
which  is  a  very  valuable  lesson  to  the 
young  folks.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
not  only  a  successful  financial  gain,. but 
has  been  an  education  to  the  children 
that  will  go  into  their  lives,  and  when 
they  start  new  homes  of  their  own  they 
will  have  gained  one  more  cog  in  the 
lesson  of  thrift,  and  young  folks  so 
equipped  will  have  jtist  that  much  ad- 
vantage over  others  that  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  acquiring  this  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  also  being  recognized  more  each 
year  that  pure  bred  stock,  bred  for  a 
purpose  and  cared  for  with  a  definite 
object  in  view,  is  essential  to  the  best 
results  and  people  that  havo  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  know  would  not  think 


of  keeping  mongrels  or  breeders  of  un- 
known performing  records.  A  constant 
improvement  is  being  made  and  what 
was  up  to  the  minute  five  years  ago,  has 
now  been  noticeably  improved. 

The  poultry  department  on  the  aver- 
age farm  is  very  largely  neglected,  but 
with  the  best  stock,  good  care,  and 
proper  equipment  the  poultry  would 
bring  a  larger  return  for  money  invested 
than  any  other  department  of  the  farm 
and  I  might  mention  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  poultry  of  the  farm 
is  paying  the  big  end  of  living  expenses 


and  I  might  mention  a  family  that 
bought  and  maintain  a  fine  automobile 
including  the  cost  of  several  excursions 
into  neighboring  states  and  this  was  not 
from  fancy  poultry  sales  but  mostly 
from  eggs,  early  broilers  and  surplus 
stock,  sold  on  market.  This  was  not  a 
family  that  were  forced  from  circum- 
stances to  get  the  money  in  this  way 
to  purchase  the  automobile,  as  they  were 
fixed  financially;  but  the  mother  seeing 
the  interest  one  of  the  little  girls  was 
taking  in  the  poultry,  called  the  father's 
attention  to  the  interest  of  the  child 
and  they  decided  to  kindle  this  spark  of 
interest  and  of  course  threw  helps  her 
way,  but  were  very  careful  not  to  dim 
her  enthusiasm.  The  little  girl  drew 
her  brother  and  sister  into  the  partner- 
ship and  all  are  learning  practical 
things.  How  to  think  for  themselves, 
management,  are  the  value  of  money, 
from  an  earning  standpoint,  as  well  as 
spending  and  quite  different  from  the 
untrained  child  that  just  pushes  the 
money  over  the  counter.  This  young 
lady  all  this  time  has  not  neglected  her 
school  education  but  will  finish  her 
high  school  course  and  enter  college  next 
year  when  less  than  seventeen  years  of 
age.  It  would  not  be  very  hard  to  guess 
what  kind  of  a  success  her  college  train- 
ing will  be.  She  is  not  likely  to  go  daffy 
over  college  yells,  fake  societies,  or  danc- 
ing. On  the  other  hand  she  will  be  in 
and  for  discipline  and  the  proper  school 
spirit,  and  a  real  lady,  and  when  through 
college  what  a  wife  she  will  make  and 
she  will  have  something  to  say  when 
choosing  her  life  partner.  It  will  be  no 
one  sided  affair. 


When  selling  your  surplus  stock, 
don't  forget  that  you  will  want  some 
yourself  for  table  use. 

Milk  is  fine  to  feed  the  hens.  It 
supplies  the  albumen  which  is  such  a 
great  part  of  the  egg. 

Bread,  soaked  in  milk,  and  then 
squeezed  dry,  is  excellent  to  feed  young 
chickens  and  ducklings. 

Poultry,  running  in  the  orchard  and 
fields,  is  a  great  help  to  the  farmer  in 
his  work  of  destroying  harmful  insects. 
By  all  means  keep  as  much  poultry  in 
the  orchard  as  you  can. 


A  Modern  Poultry  House  at  the  C  olorado  State  Agricultural  College. 
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The  Colorado  Farmers  Congress,  A  Big  Success 

By    H.    S.  GROVES. 
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H. 

T  does  a  farm  journal  editor  a  world  I  winter   months   much   easier.     It  was 
of  good  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  urged  that  a  pit  silo  which  can  be  con- 
body    of    intelligent,    progressive  structed  at  a  cost  of  $10  to  $15  for  ma- 


and  prosperous  farmers  and  when  I 
found  that  I  could  get  away  for  a  short 
time  and  attend  the  session  of  the  Colo- 
rado Farmers'  Congress  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  I  was 
not  slow  in  embracing  the  oportunity. 
I  expected  to  find  a  very  small  number 
of  farmers  from  districts  adjacent  to 
the  Agricultural  College  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  men  and  women  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  practical  meth- 
ods in  modern  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry, domestic  science  and  important 
measures  to  present  to  the  state  legis- 
lature now  in  session.  When  one  thinks 
that  the  progressive  famer  of  today  is 
not  fully  awake  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture and  legislation,  he  has  another 
think  coming. 

The    Congress    consists    of  delegates 
from  each  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, live  stock  association, 
grange,    farmers'    union  and 
other  organizations  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state 
and  all  sessions  were  open  to 
the  public.    I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  similarity 
of  the  needs  of  the  farmers  in 
the  various  localities;  each  one 
made  live  stock  the  basis  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  farm. 
The  speakers  were  neither  col- 
lege professors,  newspaper  men 
nor  real  estate  promoters  but 
expressed  themselves  in  simple, 
plain    and    forceful  language 
which  was  clear  to  everyone 
present.     They   discussed  the 
economics  of  the  farm  in  a  way 
that  would  have  done  credit 
to  specialists  and  secured  in- 
formation,   through    the  ex- 
change of  ideas,  that  will  be 
invaluable   to   them    in  their 
farming   operations   for  years 
to  come.     So  interesting  and 
instructive  was  every  session, 
that  I  found  myself  trying  to 
work  out  some  plan  whereby  a  repre- 
sentative from  every  farming  commun- 
ity could  be  induced  or  a  way  provided 
for   him   to   attend    future    farm  con- 
gresses and  return  to  his  home  and  dis- 
seminate   the    many    good    things  he 
learned,  to  his  neighbors.    It  was  made 
plain  that  the  farmer  must  use  diversi- 
fied methods,  possess  all  the  live  stock 
possible  and  instead  of  marketing  his 
produce  in  the  raw  state,  feed  it  to  the 
stock  and  market  it  in  a  highly  con- 
centrated form  on  the  hoof. 

The  great  need  of  the  silo  on  every 
farm  was  emphazied  and  it  was  shown 
that  in  the  use  of  the  silo  the  farmer 
would  be  able  to  save  95  per  cent  of  his 
crop  and  could  feed  it  in  a  way  that 
would  bring  him  far  greater  returns 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  lessen 
his  percentage  of  loss  in  his  live  stock 


tarial  is  the  friend  of  the  farmer  in 
ordinary  circumstances  and  will  serve 
his  purpose  fully  as  well  as  the  silo 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  dollars. 

The  Average  Farmer. 

The  average  farmer,  who  is  content  to 
follow  the  methods  of  his  grandfather, 
is  a  back  number  and  has  no  place  in 
the  progress  of  the  twentieth  century. 
It  is  as  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
meet  competition  through  the  use  of 
modern  machinery,  methods  and  the 
reading  of  up-to-date  farm  journals  and 
books  on  his  industry  as  it  is  for  the 
professional  or  business  man  to  adopt 
progressive  methods.  The  average  man 
makes  a  bare  living,  takes  his  children 
out  of  school  before  they  have  com- 
pleted the  grades,  is  content  with  sec- 


citizen  of  the  state.  Mr.  Vaplon's  sug- 
gested that  he  could  use,  to  good  ad- 
vantage, seven  or  eight  hundred  settings 
of  eggs  for  his  boys'  and  girls'  poultry 
clubs  and  it  is  his  earnest  desire  that 
any  farmer  or  poultry  breeder  who  will 
co-operate  with  him  to  the  extent  of 
contributing  one  or  more  settings  of 
eggs,  write  him  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Fort  Collins,  and  he  will  arrange 
all  details  and  give  full  directions  where 
the  eggs  are  to  be  sent. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  good 
work  that  Dr.  Lory  and  his  able  as- 
sociates at  the  Agricultural  College  are 
doing.  Dr.  Lory  is  one  of  the  biggest 
men  and  occupies  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  state.  The  more 
one  sees  of  this  proficient  college  presi- 
dent, the  bigger  he  grows.    He  is  doing 


Agricultural  College,  .04  is  for  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and  .01  is  for  exten- 
sion work.  Your  committee  feels  that 
the  proper  financing  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  the  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Extension  Service  ib 
probably  the  most  important  thing  to 
be  considered  by  the  Colorado  Farmers' 
Congress  at  the  present  session.  It  is 
vitally  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
Colorado  that  the  Experiment  Station 
have  sufficient  funds  to  investigate  the 
various  troubles  now  besetting  the  po- 
tato; fruit  and  beet  growers;  live  stock 
men  and  other  farming  industries  of  our 
state,  and  also  funds  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  markets  and  marketing. 

Fourth,  That  the  legislative  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  urge  upon  the 
Colorado    General    Assembly    that  the 


Irrigation  Engineering  Building,  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Colliis,  Colorado 


as  well  as  make  his  work  during  the 


L.  M.  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


ond  or  third  grade  advantages  and  usually 
has  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  that  he  is 
unable  to  lift.    The  farmer  below  the 
average,   lives  on   the  ragged  edge  of 
existence  and  is  frequently  the  object 
of  charity.     The  successful  farmer  of 
today  is  the  one  who  attends  the  farm- 
ers' congresses,  economizes  in  time  and 
labor  through  the  use  of  modern  im- 
plements, keeps  a  good  grade  of  stock 
through   which   he   markets   his  grain 
and  other  products  of  his  farm,  uses 
good  judgment  in  buying  and  selling, 
supports  his  state  agricultural  college 
and  other  educational  institutions  and 
provides  for  the  support  of  his  family 
after  he  has  plowed  his  last  furrow  and 
shoveled  his  last  load  of  corn.  What 
Colorado  wants  is  pure  bred  or  high- 
grade   farmers   who   fully   realize  the 
value   of   diversified   crops,   dairy  ana 
live  stock  farming.   The  great  drawback 
to  the  agricultural  development  of  any 
country  is  the  fact  that  the  average 
farmer  stays  at  home  and  refuses  to 
read  any  literature  outside  of  his  county 
paper.    In  the  development  of  this  class 
the  agricultural  college  has  a  great  work 
to  perform  since  it  is  necessary  for  this 
institution  to  take  instruction  to  the 
farmer  who  refuses  to  leave  his  home 
that  he  might   improve  his  condition. 
Uncle  Sam  has  come  forward  in  this 
emergency  has  provided  a  fund  through 
the  Smith-Lever  Bill  for  extension  work 
to  be  carried  on  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.    This  fund  amounts  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  which  amount  will 
be   increased   providing   the  legislature 
of  any  state  will  appropriate  an  amount 
equal  to  the  increase  which  the  federal 
department   will   give.     For  Colorado, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Vaplon  is  engaged  to  carry 
on   the   extension   work   of  organizing 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  he  advises 
that   he   already   has   organized  more 
than  one  hundred  clubs  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  corn,  small  grain,  canning 
fnut  and  vegetables  and  raising  poultry 
and  hogs.    This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
steps    in    progressive    agriculture  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  undertaken  and  it  should 
receive  the  co-operation  of  every  loyal  | 
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a  great  work  for  the  state  of  Colorado  present  law  of  classified  appropriations 
on  a  very  small  capital.  It  seems  that  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Budget 
the  attendance  at  the  college  has  in-  System  be  adopted  in  its  place,  as 
creased  300  per  cent  while  at  the  same  I  recommended    by    Governor  Carlson. 

Fifth,  That  your  legislative 
committee  work  for  such 
changes  in  the  Pest  Inspection 
Act  as  will  allow  road  districts 
to  be  designated  as  Pest  Dis- 
tricts, for  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  and  that  road  inspectors 
be  required  to  act  as  pest  in- 
spectors, in  the  meaning  of 
this  act,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  pest  inspec- 
tion work  at  a  greatly  reduced 
expense  to  the  country. 

Sixth,  That  your  legislative 
committee  be  empowered  to 
urge  the  Colorado  General  As- 
sembly to  pass  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  and  bonding  of  com- 
mission merchants. 

Seventh,  That  your  legisla- 
tive committee  be  empowered 
to  urge  upon  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  so  amend  the 
game  laws  of  the  state  that 
beneficial  birds  will  be  pro- 
tected at  nesting  time  and 
also  that  a  closed  season  of 
five  years  be  placed  on  doves. 

Eighth,  That  your  legisla- 
tive committee  be  instructed  to 
urge  upon  the  Colorado  General  Assem- 
bly to  revise  and  amend  the  present 
law  regarding  the  gathering  of  statis- 
tics so  as  to  make  the  act  operative. 

Ninth,  That  your  legislative  commit- 
tee be  empowered  to  urge  the  passage 
of  suitable  statutes  to  provide  that  the 
State  Meat  and  Slaughter  Plant  Inspec- 
tor shall  be  a  graduated,  licensed  vet- 
erinarian, and  that  his  duties  shall  be 
enlarged  by  making  him  deputy  to  the 
State  Veterinarian;  also  that  the  State 
Veterinarian  be  given  power  to  appoint 
deputies  in  cases  of  emergency.  Also 
for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will 
allow  the  proper  officers  to  systematic- 
ally control  hog  cholera  and  other  ani- 
mal diseases  throughout  the  state,  also 
that  a  sufficient  appropriation  be  made 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act. 
Tenth,    That    your    legislative  com- 


I  time  the  appropriations  by  the  state 
legislatures  has  increased  but  20  per 
|  cent  in  the  same  period  of  time.  This 
is  requiring  Dr.  Lory  to  accomplish 
next  to  the  impossible  and  the  state  leg- 
islature and  governor  should  rally  to  his 
support  and  provide  meetings  for  the 
educating  of  the  boys  and  girls  from 
our  farms. 

The  following  resolutions  passed  b\ 
the  Farmers'  Congress  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  work  they  accomplish  and 
the  interest  manifested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state  by  representatives  of  its 
agriculturists : 

Resolved,  first,  That  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Colorado  Farmers' 
Congress  be  empowered  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Twentieth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  authorizing  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  to  investigate  potato  con- 
ditions in  Colorado,  and,  in  addition,  to 
enter  into  joint  experiments  along  this 
line  at  an  Experiment  Station  now  be- 1 
ing  established  near  Greeley,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  | 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  i 
the  County  Commissioners  of  Weld 
County.  For  this  badly  needed  work, 
we  urge  an  immediate  continuing  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000  for  each  succeed- 
ing biennial  period. 

Second,  That  the  legislative  committee 
be  empowered  to  urge  the  Twentieth 
General  Assembly  to  amend  the  Pure 
Seed  law  so  as  to  provide  for  all  needed 
inspection,  and  to  provide  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

Third,  We  earnestly  and  urgently  rec- 
ommend that  the  legislative  committee 
of  this  Congress  be  instructed  by  you 
to  urge  upon  the  members  of  the  Colo- 
rado General  Assembly  the  vital  and 
compelling  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
mill  levy  for  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  for  a  mill  levy  for  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  for  a  levy  for  the 
Extension  Service  in  order  that  advan- 
tage can  be  taken  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  The  total  levy  asked  for  is  but 
.20  of  a  mill  of  which  .15  is  for  the 


(Continued  on  Page  !).) 


DR.  C.  A.  LORY,  President. 
State  Agricultural  College. 
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The  Efficiency  of  the  Small  Tractor  on  the  Farm 


MANY  causes  have  combined  to 
bring  about  greatly  increased  in- 
terest in  the  efficiency  of  the 
small  tractor  for  the  general  use 
of  the  farmer.  The  few  small  gasoline 
tractors  that  appeared  on  the  market  a 
few  years  ago  were  but  imitations  of 
the  improved  tractor  that  is  now  in 
general  use  and  that  is  being  found  in- 
dispensable to  the  progressive  farmer. 

The  modern  small,  lightweight,  steel 
tractor,  developing  from  15  to  25  horse- 
power on  the  belt  and  from  6  to  15 
horse  power  on  the  drawbar,  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  farms  of  from  120  to  320 
acres,  the  size  handled  depending  largely 
on  whether  the  crop  is  cultivated  or  un- 
cultivated. 

The  small  tractor  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  large  machine,  yet  can 
work  on  soil  under  almost  any  condi- 
tions and  can  be  utilized  on  land  that 
has  previously  been  cultivated  to  practi- 
cally as  good  advantage  as  on  sod  land; 
then  the  price  comes  more  nearly  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  farmer,  who  can 
afford  to  pay  $400  to  $1,200,  when  a 
tractor  that  would  cost  him  $1,800  to 
$3,000  would  be  prohibited. 

Another  reason  why  the  small  tractor 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  w  ith 
the  farmer  is  its  economy,  the  scarcity 
of  good  draft  horses,  together  with  the 
rapid  increase  in  their  value,  brought 
about  largely  by  the  destruction  of  so 
many  thousands  in  the  European  wTar. 
Tractors  will  never  take  the  place  of 
horses  altogether  on  the  farm,  but  as 
farmers  give  more  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness end  of  their  industry  and  figure  the 
big  expense  of  keeping  the  horse  during 
the  long  winter  months  when  he  is  not 
used,  the  economic  feature  appeals  to 


his  better  judgment  and  he  reasons  with 
himself  that  it  is  far  cheaper  and  more 
practical  to  utilize  a  power  that  does  not 
consume  the  profits  while  it  is  not  work- 
ing. This  brings  oats  and  oil  into  a  war 
of  their  own  in  a  similar  way  as  the 
human  back  with  the  sickle  and  cradle 
once  combatted  the  reaper  and  the 
binder.  The  result  of  the  contest  must 
end"  in  quite  a  similar  way,  since  im- 
proved machinery  always  has  and 
always  will  supplant  physical  power. 

The  United  States  government  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  it  costs  $75  to  $80  per  year  to  keep 
a  horse,  and  in  the  study  of  horse  utility 
for  a  period  covering  six  years,  it  was 
found  that  he  averaged  only  3.14  hours 
of  work  per  day  as  his  contribution  to 
lessening  the  high  cost  of  living.  In  con- 
trast with  this,  it  was  found  that  he  ate 
up  the  entire  yield  of  one  out  of  every 
five  acres  which  he  helped  to  cultivate. 
It  has  been  shown,  too,  for  every  hour 
he  worked  it  cost  about  16  cents; 
whereas,  a  full  horsepower  hour  can  be 
delivered  by  a  high-grade  oil  engine  for 
only  two  cents  per  hour,  in  both  cases 
interest,  fuel,  food  and  depreciation  be- 
ing included.  Again,  in  plowing,  a  team 
oi  two  horses  can  plow  only  about  two 
acres  per  day.  In  doing  this  they  travel 
16  miles,  which  is  a  good  day's  pull  for 
horses  with  a  load.  An  oil  tractor,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  plow  deeper  and 
keep  it  up  24  hours  each  day  until  the 
work  is  completed  without  feeding,  rest- 
ing or  growing  thin. 

The  light  tractor  can  be  utilized  in 
many  ways  to  special  advantage.  With 
such  a  machine,  10  to  12  acres  can  easily 
be  plowed  per  day  by  using  three  or  four 
14-inch  gang  plows,  and  the  cost,  includ- 


ing the  wages  of  the  engineer,  will  not 
exceed  90  cents  per  acre.  Discing  and 
harrowing  can  be  done  at  the  same  op- 
eration, in  which  way  the  moisture  is 
the  more  readily  conserved,  the  soil 
placed  in  good  condition  for  planting, 
thus  saving  much  labor  and  expense,  as 
well  as  greatly  facilitating  the  planting 
of  the  crops  and  bringing  about  condi- 
tions that  will  produce  greater  yield. 
The  tractor  easily  does  the  work  of  10 
to  12  horses,  thus  economizing  on  the 
investment  of  power  and  enabling  to 
plow  his  soil  deeper  and  frequently  at 
times  when  the  soil  condition  is  such 
that  horses  could  not  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Drawing  the  plows  is  but  one  of  many 
uses  to  which  the  light  tractor  is 
adapted.  It  can  be  utilized  for  power  in 
running  the  thrashing  separator,  the  en- 
silage cutter,  feed  grinder,  pumping 
water,  pulling  the  cultivators  for  the 
first  and  second  cultivations  of  corn, 
drawing  the  potato  digger,  hauling  pro- 
duce to  market,  road  building  and  most 
any  other  work  on  the  farm  where  power 
is  required. 

One  reason  for  shallow  and  inefficient 
plowing  is  the  lack  of  horsepower. 
Farmers  who  have  small  horses  are  un- 
able to  plow  tHIir  land  to  a  sufficient 
depth  that  will  insure  a  good  yield  in 
an  average  year,  consequently  the 
farmer  soon  loses  enough  money  through 
decreased  production  that  would  enable 
him  to  purchase  a  light  tractor. 

Another  special  advantage  of  the 
tractor  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  oper- 
ated day  and  night,  and  when  time  is  a 
potent  factor  in  planting  or  harvesting 
the  crop  much  money  can  be  saved  by 
running  a  double  shift.    Heat  has  little 


effect  on  a  tractor.  It  can  be  run 
equally  as  well  during  extremely  warm 
weather  as  any  other  time.  With  large 
draft  horses  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them 
going  longer  than  five  or  six  hours  dur- 
ing the  warm  season,  but  with  a  tractor 
the  plows  can  be  kept  going  continu- 
ously night  and  day. 

The  most  important  feature  for  the 
farmer  to  consider  in  purchasing  a 
tractor  is  the  quality.  There  are  many 
grades  of  tractors  on  the  market,  and  it 
is  far  more  essential  to  select  one  that 
possesses  quality  and  durability,  even 
though  the  price  should  be  a  little 
higher.  It  is  also  well  to  consider  the 
reputation  behind  a  tractor;  one  always 
gets  better  satisfaction  by  purchasing 
from  a  company  whose  word  is  a  guar- 
antee of  quality  and  whose  reputation 
stands  for  the  best  in  machinery.  If  a 
tractor  possesses  merit,  it  is  worth  ad- 
vertising, and  the  name  of  the  company 
marketing  it  is  familiar  to  every  pro- 
gressive farmer.  When  you  purchase  a 
tractor  from  a  standard  company  you 
are  securing  a  machine  that  has  received 
thought  and  study  by  specialists  who 
fairly  understand  the  problems  of  farm 
tractors.  Many  discriminating  farmers 
write  for  the  catalogs  of  different  com- 
panies, make  a  close  study  of  the  differ- 
ent features  and  then  purchase  the  one 
that  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  their 
locality  and  the  conditions. 

Modern  tractors  are  carefully  yet  sim- 
ply constructed,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  learn  to  operate  them.  If  one  has  any 
liking  for  mechanics  he  will  find  that 
less  work  and  skill  are  required  in  op- 
erating a  tractor  than  in  caring  for  a 
team  of  horses.  The  tractor  is  also  a 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


LIGHT  TRACTORS  THAT  MANUFACTURERS  HAVE  ON  THE  MARKET  THIS  SEASON.    SEVERAL  ARE  SHOWN  HERE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  15-25  H.  P.;  2,  International  Harvester  Co.,  "Mogul,"  8-16  H.  P.;  3,  Bull  Tractor  Co.,  5-12  H.  P.;  4,  Avery  Company,  12-25 
H.  P.;  5,  Denning  Motor  Implement  Co.,  24  H.  P.;  6,  Hart-Parr  Co.,  "Little  Devil,"  14-20  H.  P.;  7,  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co., 

"Twin  City",  15  H.  P.;  8,  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  "Model  L,"  12-20  H.P. 
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Dry  Farm  Crops,  Profitably  Grown 


By    E .    R.  PARSONS 


IN  every  paper  we  take  up  we  read  of 
the  splendid  crops  raised  by  the 
farmers  and  dry  farming. 
When  we  look  up  the  precipitation 
for  the  year,  we  find  we  had  about  as 
much  as  New  York  or  Iowa.  In  1911  we 
all  read  about  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sending  assistance  to  the  dry 
farmers  of  eastern  Colorado. 

A  precipitation  such  as  we  had  this 
last  season  comes  only  once  in  50  years, 
but  it  makes  little  difference  if  it  never 
comes  again,  for  crops  may  be  raised 
every  year  if  the  farmer  knows  how. 

There  are  farmers  in  Colorado  who 
plow  deep  and  follow  the  best  methods 
who  have  never  missed  a  crop  in  40 
years. 

Besides  deep  work  and  efficient  culti- 
vation, it  is  an  important  item  in  dry 
farm  management  to  plant  the  best 
drouth -resisting  crops. 

A  recent  importation  has  done  re- 
markably well  this  year,  and  also  last- 
Sudan  giass.  It  belongs  to  the  great 
millet-sorghum  family,  and  in  its  proper 
environment  has  outyielded  any  fodder 
plant  of  its  own  type  ever  heard  of. 

Some  of  its  advantages  over  cane  and 
other  sorghums  are  that  it  is  finer,  more 
like  a  grass,  may  be  cut  earlier,  since  it 
grows  faster,  starts  very  quickly  after 
harvesting,  and  yields  two  crops  or  more 
before  frost.  It  possesses  in  a  marked 
degree  the  sorghum  characteristic  of  be- 
ing a  great  drouth  resister.  Last  year 
in  some  of  the  dryer  parts  of  the  West 
it  produced  three  tons  to  the  acre.  This 
year  we  hear  all  sorts  of  stories,  but  it 
is  pretty  well  established  that  on  some 
ranches  it  went  over  four. 

Three  tons  of  anything  is  a  great  crop 
in  a  dry  year,  and  anything  that  will  do 
this,  or  come  near  it,  is  worth  consider- 
ing on  the  dry  ranch. 

In  testing  out  different  varieties  of 
sorghum,  and  other  forage  crops,  I  no- 
ticed that  altitude  and  location  were 
often  responsible  for  failure.  In  com- 
ing west  to  the  foothills,  we  must  aban- 
don Kafir  corn  and  milo  in  favor  of 
Amber  cane,  and  it  may  also  be  noted 
that  as  far  as  we  have  gone  with  Sudan 
grass  it  needs  plenty  of  heat  to  grow 
quickly  and  attain  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. The  future  must  determine  its 
range,  at  what  altitude,  and  how  far 

SUDAN GRASS 

THE  NEW  HAY  CROP 

Makes  phenomenal  yields  on  the  arid 
lands  of  the  West.  Our  beed  is  COLO- 
RADO grown,  pure  and  FREE  from 
Johnson  Grass.  We  challenge  any 
Seedman  to  offer  any  better. 

Write  at  once  for  BURTON'S  FREE 
SEED  BOOK,  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete Catalogue  issued  in  the  West. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  An  inquiry  may 
save  you  dollars. 

THE  BURTON  SEED  CO. 

1502  Market  St.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Sudan  Grass 

j     I    have    pure  Colo- 
g\  £\  fW      rado  grown  seed  of 
^  ^  |f     very  high  quality.  I 
raised  this  seed  on 
my  own   farm   and   guarantee   it  in 
every  respect.     Write  for  price  and 
my  method  of  planting  and  growing 
Sudan  Grass. 

Fred  L.  Palmer,  Limon,  Colo. 


north  it  may  be  profitably  raised. 

There  is  lots  of  money  at  present  in 
raising  the  seed,  which  is  bringing  today 
(iO  cents  a  pound. 

Its  feeding  value  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  cane — good  for  cream,  be- 
ing more  carbonaceous  than  nitrogenous. 

Feterita  is  another  sogrhum  lately  in- 
troduced. In  some  hot,  dry  districts  it 
has  done  remarkably  well,  but  in  others 
it  produced  about  the  same  as  Kafir  or 
milo.  It  is  at  home  more  on  the  plains 
than  in  the  foothills,  and,  like  Sudan 
grass,  should  be  planted  in  the  latter 
only  as  an  experiment. 


winter  wheat  put  in  late  is  outyielded 
by  spring  wheat,  but  this  is  not  the  way 
to  plant  winter  wheat.  Palmer,  of  Lin- 
coln County,  Colorado,  who  raises  some 
of  the  finest  crops  in  the  West,  says 
plant  it  before  August  15.  We  have  al- 
vays  advised  August  planting,  for  the 
longer  time  the  wheat  has  to  root  the 
better  will  be  the  crop. 

Spring  wheat  and  oats  will  do  well  on 
land  plowed  10  or  11  inches  deep  in  the 
fall,  and  filled  up  with  moisture  during 
the  season — so  much    depends    on  the 

season. 

Our  experience  in  these  matters  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  nearly  40  years, 
and  the  information  we  give  is  not 
founded  on  the  experience  of  any  one  or 


A  Single  Bunch  of  Sudan  Grass — The  New  Forage  Plant  of  the  West. 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  10. 


More  corn  for  fodder  than  ever  was  i 
raised  this  year,  and  this  crop  is  still  a 
favorite  with  the  farmers,  especially  for 
silage.  The  time  has  passed  when  farm- 
ers would  say,  "This  is  not  a  corn  coun- 
try." Forty-five  bushels  is  a  common 
yield  this  season,  but  in  our  regular 
more  or  less  dry  years  it  is  always  an 
easy  matter  with  deep  plowing  to  raise 
from  thirty  to  forty. 

The  corn  contest  of  the  West  this  year 
was  won  by  a  boy,  Walter  Granlund  of 
North  Dakota.  He  raised  98  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  land  was  manured  in  the 
winter  with  barnyard  manure,  which 
was  disked  in.  The  ground  was  plowed 
11  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly  disked 
and  harrowed.  The  corn  was  planted  in 
the  row  one  grain  at  a  time,  and  culti- 
vated seven  times.  The  average  yield  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  with  five  and 
six-inch  plowing,  is  about  20  bushels. 

Corn  and  the  sorghums  arc  much  safer 
eropa  for  the  dry  farmer  to  plant  than 
grain.  In  years  like  1914,  it  is  true,  we 
can  raise  oats  and  even  spring  wheat, 
but  to  plant  these  on  spring  plowing  in 
an  ordinary  year  is  gambling  with  na- 
ture. 

When  spring  grain  is  planted,  if  at  all, 
it  should  be  put  in  only  on  land  which 
has  been  plowed  deeply  in  the  fall,  or 
plowed  shallow  in  the  fall  (when  the 
weather  is  too  dry  for  deep  plowing) 
and  deeply  in  the  spring. 

The  standard  grains  for  dry  farmers 
are  winter  wheat  and  rye.  These  are 
the  best  and  safest.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  especially  in  years  like  1914,  that 


two  or  even  10  years,  but  on  a  general 
average  of  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  the  last  10  years,  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  began  tabulating 
dry  farm  crops,  they  tell  us  that  the 
winter  wheat  averages  against  spring 
wheat  as  about  14  to  nine  bushels  per 
acre,  and  that  a  profitable  crop  of  oats 
where  planted  on  spring  plowing,  as 
they  usually  are,  is  raised  once  in  three 
years. 

Fall  rye  is  a  good  crop  for  grain,  and 
will  yield  more  heavily  than  winter 
wheat  if  given  the  same  chance,  but  the 
farmer,  while  willing  to  fallow  his  land 
and  plow  deeply  for  the  wheat,  has  an 
idea  that  anything  is  good  enough  for 
rye;  then  he  will  tell  us  that  the  wheat 
is  the  best  yielder. 

I  have  raised  rye  on  fallowed  land 
plowed  10  inches  deep  that  grew  seven 
feet  high  and  went  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Any  one  can  do  this,  but  not  on 
six-inch  plowing,  unless  it  rains  all  the 
time. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  rye  for  hay 
may  be  planted  almost  anywhere  and  in 
almost  any  manner.  No  dry  farmer  has 
any  right  ever  to  buy  hay  so  long  as 
such  a  thing  as  rye  exists.  And  rye  hay 
when  cut  early  is  as  good  as  any  hay. 
The  best  time  is  when  it  heads. 

Every  dry  year  we  notice  hundreds  of 
our  farmers  buying  Kansas  slough  grass 
for  their  stock.  There  is  absolutely  no 
need  to  do  this,  for  fall  rye  will  always 
make  hay,  and  one  pound  of  it  cut  at 
the  right  time  is  worth  three  of  the 
Kansas  wire  grass. 


SUDAN 

flDACC 


h.ia  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
f'onige  crop  ever  Brown  in  America 
Kiinncrs  who  have  planted  it  are  mak- 
iiiK$20  to  $100:in  acre  on  hay,  nnd  from 
1.100  to  $700  nn  acre  on  seed.  It  yields 
the  bifrecst  tonnage  to  the  acre  of  any 
high-class  hay  known.  If  you  plant 
Sudan  Grass,  you  never  have  to  buy 
feed  for  your  slock.  As  a  catch  crop, 
it  tin u<  loss  into  profit  by  replacing 
crops  that  have  failed  because  of 
drou'h  or  flood.  By  rotating  it  with 
olhcr  crops,  you  conserve  and  increase 
the  fcrlilil  y  of  your  soil.  Sudan  Grass 
is  one  of  Hie  big  factors  that  are  bring- 
ing prosperity  to  the  South.  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  it  right  now. 


This  Book  Tells 
Ml  About  it 

I  am  the  largest  grower  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Amer- 
ica. I  have  studied  it  for  years.  This  book  con- 
tains everything  I  have  learned  about  Sudan 
Grass.  It  is  complete  and  absolutely  reliable.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  book  ever  published  that  tells 
nil  that  is  known  about  Sudan  Grass.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  photographs  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  threshing  Sudan  Grass. 

Don't  Start  Wrong!  ^^SXSg^ 

until  you  know  how  to  Recnre,  grow  and  keep 
6eed  pure,  how  and  when  to  plant,  where  and  on 
what  kii.d  of  soil  it  will  grow,  how  to  cultivate 
and  harvest  for  hay  and  seed,  how  to  thresh,  and 
all  other  particulars.  My  book  tells  you  everything. 

A  Wonderful  Book  for  10c 

This  book  may  prove  to  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  yon.  I  want  every  American  Farmer  to 
know  all  I  know  about  Sudan  Grass.  Merely  send 
your  name  and  address,  with  10c.  to  show  that 
you  are  seriously  interested,  and  I  will  send  you 
this  book  postpaid.  Send  5  two-cent  stamps  or  a 
10-cent  piece.   Address  P.  O.  Box  1 19 

David  B.  Clarkson,  Robstown,  Texas 


Dwarf  **** 


Neck 

MILO  Maize 

Drought  Resisting— 

White  or  Yellow— 
60  to  100  Bushels  to  Acre* 

Earlier  and  more  productive  than 
Kaffir  or  standard  Milo.  Thoroughly  accli- 
mated; stands  great  drought.  Grown  from 
seed  that  came  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.   Grows  only  3  to  6  feet  high. 
The  straight  neck  is  a  great  advantage  in 
gathering,  feeding  and  cutting  the  heads. 

FETERITA  80toE0 


earlier  than  Kaffir;  greatest 
drought  resister;  yields  60 
to  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 


days 


SAMPLES 
FREE 


of  Ready  Reference. \-^e„<J**  Kf, 
Farm  Guide  or  Cook  BooltA  0  ,M-U\rfi 6* 
free  with  early  $5.  ordera.  \\e»ViC'%.o'<k'  CX° «* 

BARTELDES  SEED  COX^^* 


also  big 
catalog  and 
pink  list  giv 
ing  prices  on  all 
field  seeds  in  quan- 
tities.  Choice  of  2 
well  bound  volumes 


532  Sixteenth  Street. 


Denver, 


Color  ado.V 


S\ideLi\  Grsrxss 


under  every  condition- 
dry  or  wet — yields  im- 
mense harvest  of  hay. 
>  Reaches  normally  six  to  j 

ten  feet.  Matures  in  90  days. 
•  Stock  prefer  it  to  other  srrass- 
:  es.  Good  silo  crop.  Thrives  in 
'  dry  years  and  arid  regions 
'  planted  in  rows.  Write  for 
big  FREE  1915  GRISWOLD 
Seed  Book.  Tells  how,  what 
and  when  to  plant.  Will  help 
YOU.   All  kinds  of  Grains, 
Grasses,  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.   WRITE  TODAY. 
GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 
}  2  4 1  So.  10th  St.      Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Profitable  Pork  Production 

BY  E.  W.  FERGUSON,  JR. 
Under  the  above  title  we  will  run  a  regular  department  in  Western  Farm 
Life,  and  we  cordially  invite  evmry  one  interested  in  raising  hogs — in  the 
greater  prosperity  of  Western  farmers  and  in  making  smoother  the  paths  of 
your  fellowmen,  to  write  us  your  experience,  give  us  any  suggestions  and 
furnish  anu  pictures  you  may  have.  W e  will  treat  you  right  and  you  will 
have  the  gratitude  of  our  50,000  subscribers. — Editor. 


WHY  I  RAISE  HOGS. 


By  A.  C.  Cauble,  Holyoke,  Colo. 
I  raise  hogs  because  they  are  easy 
money,  and  I  enjoy  tending  them.  I 
like  to  see  them  grow  and  develop  into 
money.  The  hog  is  a  very  profitable 
animal  for  the  farmer.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  so  many  farmerb 
sell  their  grain,  some  times  at  a  low 
price,  when  they  could  realize  many 
times  the  figure  by  marketing  it  through 
hogs.  By  selling  our  produce  in  the  most 
concentrated  form,  like  pork,  butter, 
poultry,  beef,  etc.,  the  farmer  practices 
similar  successful  methods  that  make 
fortunes  for  the  manufacturer,  the 
packer,  and  all  other  men  who  realize 
they  have  a  brain,  and  are  not 
afraid  to  use  it.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  us  farmers  is,  we  prac- 
tice the  same  old  methods  that  we 
learned  from  our  grandfathers,  and 
which  methods  can  in  no  wav  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Any  business  or  professional  man  in  the 
city  who  does  not  read  the  latest  maga- 
zines, books,  etc.,  adapted  to  his  line,  is 
soon  regarded  as  a  back  number,  his 
business  is  lost,  and  he  becomes  a  sub- 
ject for  charity.  If  the  average  plod- 
ding farmer  did  not  have  free  access  to 
mother  earth,  whom  he  is  continually 
robbing  of  her  fertility,  he  would  soon 
become  an  inmate  of  the  poor  farm.  I 
find  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  keep  abreast  the  times  by 
reading  the  best  agricultural  journals, 
late  works  on  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and,  whenever  he  can  possibly 
arrange  to  do  so,  attend  the  farmers' 
short  course  at  his  state  agricultural 
college,  attend  meetings  of  his  local 
grange  where  he  can  counsel  with  his 
neighbor  farmers,  and  in  many  other 
ways  keep  himself  informed  as  it  is 
for  the  city  professional  or  business  man 
to  keep  up  with  progressive  methods  in 
his  line. 

Hogs,  dairy  cows,  poultry,  and  the 
silo,  are  a  combination  that  will  bring 
success  to  any  farmer,  and  especially  to 
those  on  the  unirrigated  lands  of  the 
West.  He  needs  the  milk  for  the  young 
pigs  and  poultry,  and  the  silo  to  save 
95  per  cent  of  his  crops  and  to  provide 
a  succulent  feed  which  will  make  his 
cows  give  more  milk  so  that  he  can  feed 
more  pigs  and  poultry,  and  put  more 
money  in  the  bank. 

Every  farmer  should  have  his  place, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  inclosed 
with  hog-tight  fencing,  so  that  his  hogs 
will  be  able  to  clean  any  shattered 
grain,  also  to  get  green  things,  such  as 
rye,  oats,  or  if  nothing  better,  Russian 
thistles.  The  anatomy  of  the  hog  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  other  ani- 
mals and  even  to  that  of  man,  and  re- 
quires a  diversified  and  succulent  feed, 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained.  He 
should  be  fed  regularly,  given  an  abund- 
ance of  clean,  pure  water,  and  provided 
with  good  warm  shelter,  that  is  free 
from  draughts.  Pigs  under  three  months 
old  should  not  be  fed  much  corn,  but 
should  have  ground  wheat  or  rye  fed 
in  the  form  of  slops,  shorts  are  also  fine 
for  growing  pigs. 


401  For  Your 
/0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  hank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  GO. 

Otdmst  and  Largest 


Denver, 

Colo. 


The  sow  should  have  but  very  little 
corn  after  she  becomes  pregnant.  Better 
feed  ground  rye,  soaked  from  morning 
till  night,  and  night  till  morning.  The 
hog  is  quite  delicate,  and  the  wrong 
feed  at  the  wrong  time  is  liable  to  be 
a  severe  setback.  The  sow  should  have 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  exercise,  and 
should  not  be  put  in  a  small  pen  until 
a  very  short  time  before  she  is  due  to 
farrow  if  the  pigs  are  to  be  strong  and 
healthy. 

I  raise  a  litter  of  pigs  in  the  fall  and 
one  in  the  spring  of  each  year  from 
the  same  sow  annually.  My  spring  pigs 
come  in  April,  and  I  sell  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  or  first  of  De- 
cember, at  an  average  weight  of  225 
pounds.  My  fall  pigs  come  in  October, 
and  are  usually  marketed  in  June,  at 
an  average  weight  of  from  215  to  225 
pounds.  My  pigs  that  came  last  spring, 
the  last  of  them  on  Easter  Sunday,  were 
marketed  in  Denver  November  17,  and 
forty  of  them  averaged  219  pounds.  Six 
of  my  Duroc  sows  last  spring  raised  me 
47  thrifty  pigs.  From  September  22  to 
October  10  the  same  six  sows  gave  me 
43  more  fine  thrifty  pigs,  and  notwith- 
standing the  severe  winter  weather,  all 
but  seven  of  them  are  doing  well,  and 
the  seven  I  keep  in  the  hospital  depart- 
ment, where  thev  receive  speo'al  care 
I  always  keep  old  brood  sows  because  I 
think  they  farrow  more  thrifty  pigs 
than  do  the  gilts. 

I  never  keep  pigs  for  brood  sows  from 
an  immature  sow  or  gilt,  and  always 
keep  a  pure  blood  or  good  grade,  big 
boned,  male  hog,  that  shows  fine  indi- 
viduality at  the  head  of  my  herd. 

I  very  much  prefer  the  Duroc  Jersey 
breed,  as  I  think  it  is  the  best  for  the 
West.  I  have  noticed  that  the  best 
hogs  that  are  sold  on  the  market  are 
Durocs,  and  buyers  in  this  section  of 
the  country  will  tell  you  the  same.  The 
breed,  however,  does  not  always  make 
the  hog,  by  any  means;  it  is  the  care 
and  feed  that  materially  help  in  realiz- 
ing the  best  results.  There  is  no  ani- 
mal that  will  respond  to  good  feed  an-1 
care  more  quickly  than  the  hog.  In 
1912  I  sold  from  three  sows  three  litters 
of  spring  pigs,  and  three  litters  of  fall 
pigs,  for  $722.  These  were  all  marketed 
for  butcher  stuff.  I  sold  others  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  butchered  four 
out  of  the  six  litters  for  home  use.  The 
hog  is  surely  a  money  maker,  and  I 
keep  them  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for 
pleasure. 

At  another  time  I  will  give  you  my 
plan  of  hog  house  and  feeding  pen.  I 
do  not  like  an  individual  hog  house  for 
many  reasons. 


RAISE  A  PIG  AND  CURE  THE  MEAT. 


If  you  wish  to  own  an  auto  that 
Will  travel  fast  and  far, 
Raise  a  pig — and  cure  the  meat! 
If  you  have  a  secret  yearning  for  a 
Splendid  private  car, 

Raise  a  pig — and  cure  the  meat! 

If  your  son  would  like  to  squander 

Money  on  a  chorus  girl, 
If  you  yearn  to  own  a  castle, 

Having  walls  inlaid  with  pearl, 
If  your  pretty  daughter  wishes 

To  be  married  to  an  earl — 
There's  a  way — don't  overlook  it — 
Raise  a  pig — and  cure  the  meat! 

If  you're  sick  of  serv'ng  others  and 
Are  looking  for  a  change, 

Raise  a  pig — and  cure  the  meat! 
If  you  wish  to  gaze  at  wonders 
That  are  far  away  and  strange, 
Raise  a  pig — and  cure  the  meat! 

If  your  daughter  longs  for  jewels 

That  will  make  a  lurid  blaze; 
Or  your  wife  would  be  a  leader 

And  the  social  world  amaze, 
If  you  wish  to  give  up  toiling 

And  in  comfort  end  your  days, 
There's  a  way — don't  overlook  it- 
Raise  a  pig — and  cure  the  meat  I 
— Agricultural  Grange  News. 


HONORBtLT 

SCHOOL  SHOES 


WEAR  like  iron,  give  twice  the  service  of  other  school  shoes 
and  cost  no  more.  Made  with  double  leather  toes,  strong 
pliable  uppers  and  toughest  sole  leather  obtainable.  Seams 
sewed  with  extra  rows  of  stitching.    Perfect  in  fit  and  style. 

WARNING  —  Always  look  for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade 
mark  on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

Wo  make  Mayer  Hcnorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women, 
children;  Drysox,  wet  weather  shoes;  Yerma  Cushion  Shoe*,  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


Horses  #  Mules 

increase  in  value 

/!!•  when  j 

Clipped 

Not  only  in  selling  price  but  In  working 

value.  You  don't  go  at  the  spring 
work  with  your  winter  clothes  on- 
then  why  expect  the  horse  to  do  so — 
he  feels  the  warm  weather  just  as 
much  as  you  do.  Clip  off  his  heavy  coat 

that  holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt.  easy  ACTION  -  HICH  speed 
It  will  give  him  new  life  and  energy.  He'll  rest  better,  feel  better, work 
better  and  repay  you  many  times  for  the  little  it  requires  to  clip  him. 
Pays  also  to  clip  the  udders  and  flanks  of  yourcows— prevents  dirt  from  drop- 
ping into  the  milk.    The  best  and  most  generally  used  clipper  is  the 

Stewart  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 

Insist  on  having  the  Stewart,  the  machine  that  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
closer  and  stays  sharp  longer  than  any  other.  Geara  are  all  cot  from 
solid  steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  in  oil,  little  friction, 
little  wear.  Has  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  running  flexible  shaft  and  Price  onto 
the  celebrated  Stewart  single  tension  clipping  head.  Highest  grade.  »Jl,i  2 
Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00  and  we'll  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  9^WO0 
balance.  Money  and  transportation  charges  back  if  not  satisfied.  ST  ~ " ™ 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,     157  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  of  horse  clipping1  and  sheep  shearing  machines.  Mailed  free. 


?7  LOWEST 
^PRICES 


yOur  Harness  have  QUALITY,  the  best  harness  made.  We  eeU 
direct  to  Consumer,  you  save  all  middlemen's  profits  and  you 
buy  for  SO  to  35  per  cent  less  money.  We  pay  Freight  Charges. 
HARNESS,  SADDLES,  COLLARS,  BRIDLES  and  everything; 
known  in  good  harness  line.  Prompt  service.   Don't  fail  to  send 

and  GET  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
WrT0DAr  "  H.*M.Market  Harness  Shop 


"Without  an  Equal  for  Simplic  ty" [ 


THE 

Remington  Oil  Engine 


with  its  clock-like  regulation  is  ideal  for 
small  and  moderately  sized  electric 
lighting  plants.  Directly  connected  units 
from  2  to  36  K.  W. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

CARNEY  HARTLEY,  M.  E., 
Representative 


THE  REMINGTON  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

316  Colorado  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


Fertilizer  and  kg  Poultry  Foods 


Gives  back  to  the  moll  the  prop- 
erties robbed  —  made  ot 
bone,  meat  and 
blood. 


Meat,  Bone,  Blood,  Granite  Grit, 
Charcoal,  Oyster-Shell.  Tank- 
age for  Hog-  Feed.  Write 
for  Circulars. 


RUEDY  FERTILIZER  CO„  Stock  Yds.  Sta.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  Year   50  Cents 

Three  Years    $1.00 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  suf- 
ficient notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  If  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


THE  COLORADO  MIDWINTER  SHOW. 


The  agricultural,  horse,  poultry  and 
dog  show,  which  recently  closed  in  Den- 
ver, was  a  big  success.  The  number 
and  quality  of  birds  in  the  poultry  show 
was  far  better  than  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year  while  the  general  interest 
manifested,  showed  that  the  industry 
has  a  great  future  in  the  state. 

Hours  and  days  could  have  profitably 
been  spent  with  the  fine  exhibit  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Otero  county  had  an 
exhibit  that  would  do  credit  to  any  ag- 
ricultural state  in  the  Union.  It  will 
probably  be  sent  to  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific exposition,  San  Francisco,  as  the 
leading  part  of  the  Colorado  exhibit. 
Their  grains,  grasses  and  roots  could 
hardly  be  excelled.  This  county  ex- 
hibited their  $3,000  silver  trophy  cup 
won  at  the  national  irrigation  congress 
some  years  ago  for  the  best  general  ex- 
hibit of  farm  products.  Their  Tippery 
bean  attracted  considerable  interest. 
This  is  a  small,  white  bean  that  many 
years  ago  was  raised  by  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians on  sandy  soil  without  irrigation. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  great  drouth  resister 
and  a  heavy  producer  under  dry  land 
conditions.  The  big  bunch  of  Sudan 
grass  looked  good  to  dry  land  farmers 
who  can  grow  two  good  hay  crops  of 
it  in  one  season  without  irrigation  or 
one  good  seed  crop. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  coun- 
ties represented  with  good  exhibits,  all 
of  which  was  well  worth  the  time  and 
expenses  of  any  farmer  to  come  and  see. 


THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 


The  biennial  sessions  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures in  the  West  are  now  being 
held  and  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  eliminate  superfluous  boards,  bureaus 
and  clerks  and  to  make  economy  and 
efficency  the  object  to  be  attained 
rather  than  the  discharging  of  political 
obligations  by  giving  employment  to 
the  usual  large  army  of  applicants  who 
feel  that  in  some  way  they  have  ren- 
dered their  state  a  special  service  and 
should  be  suitably  rewarded.  Wyom- 
ing, Idaho,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado all  have  good,  practical  business 
men  in  their  executive  chairs  and  the 
taxpayers  of  their  respective  states  are 
looking  to  them  to  eliminate  every 
form  of  graft  that  may  have  been  prac- 
ticed in  former  years — to  cut  down  ap- 
propriations, repeal  useless  and  burden- 
some laws,  do  constructive  work,  ad- 
journ and  go  homo  rather  than  continue  in 
session  the  full  ninety-day  period  as  has 
been  the  practice  of  former  legislatures. 
I  cannot  understand  why  employes  of 
the  state  should  not  be  required  to  put 
in  as  many  hours  and  do  as  efficent 
work  as  do  the  employes  of  private  in- 
dividuals or  companies.  In  most  state 
capitals,  the  different  departments  em- 
ploy about  double  the  number  required 
to  do  the  actual  work  of  the  office  if 
they  would  work  a  full  eight  hours  a 
day  and  in  this  way,  many  thousands  of 


dollars  could  be  saved  to  the  farmer 
taxpayers  who  usually  work  double  the 
above"  hours. 

Another  feature  is  the  duplication  of 
work,  a  thing  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  any  successful  business  office. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  Colorado  legislature 
eliminated  the  dairy  and  horticultural 
boards,  the  work  of  which  was  given  to 
the  State  Agricultural  College  which, 
even  without  adequate  appropriations,  is 
handling  it  much  better  than  was  done 
under  the  old  system.  There  are  doubt- 
less other  boards  that  could  be  elimi- 
nate and  the  work  done  by  the  state 
educational  institutions. 

The  spoils  system  might  continue  to 
In-  practiced  but  in  the  new  and  partly 
undeveloped  states,  strict  economy 
should  be  observed. 


THE  ARMY  OF  UNEMPLOYED. 


There  are  2,000,000  idle  men  in  our 
country  at  the  present  time  besides  fam- 
ilies that  are  dependent  on  them.  Nat- 
urally, the  large  percentage  of  the  un- 
employed are  in  the  cities  where  they 
go  to  secure  work  in  the  winter  when 
they  are  not  needed  on  the  farms.  At 
times  when  conditions  are  normal,  these 
men  do  not  experience  much  trouble  in 
finding  temporary  work  that  will  en- 
able them  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
families  till  work  opens  up  again  on  the 
farms  in  the  spring. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
a  cry  going  up  from  the  farmers  about 
the  difficulty  of  securing  efficient  farm 
help.  The  most  of  the  farmers  want  one 
or  more  men  about  three  months  in  the 
year  and  if  help  is  not  available  just  at 
this  time  when  the  demand  is  the  great- 
est they  will  use  forceful  language  about 
the  exorbitant  wages  demanded  and  the 
inefficiency  of  labor.  The  average  farmer 
does  not  stop  to  consider  that  he  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  large  army 
of  unemployed  and  for  the  seeming  high 
wages  demanded  during  the  short  time 
that  work  can  be  had.  The  plain  facts 
are  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
make  no  provision  whatever  for  their 
men  during  the  winter  yet  they  expect 
them  to  be  ready  when  they  are  wanted 
and  to  work  for  very  moderate  pay. 

There  is  one  practical  way  to  correct 
these  conditions  and  that  is  for  the 
farmers  to  practice  live  stock  and  dairy 
farming.  In  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  states  in  the  Union,  diversi- 
fied farming  is  practiced  by  the  farmers 
in  general  and  very  little  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced in  securing  and  retaining  good 
help  at  prices  fair  both  to  employer  and 
employee.  The  Wisconsin  farmers  treat 
their  help  like  they  are  human,  keep 
them  the  year  round  instead  of  turning 
them  out  in  the  fall  to  rustle  for  them- 
selves as  if  they  are  range  cattle.  No 
self-respecting  farmhand  prefers  to  lie 
around  cheap  lodging  houses  in  the  win- 
ter when  they  could  have  good  homes 
and  nourishing  food  on  farms,  even  at 
reduced  wages,  and  a  chance  to  better 
himself  in  the  end.  Many  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  men  were  at  one  time 
farmhands  who  used  their  position  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  higher  attainments. 

Dairy  and  live  stock  farming  will 
bring  prosperity  to  any  state  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  materially  decrease 
the  army  of  the  unemployed. 


BEAUTIFYING  HOME  GROUNDS. 


The  proper  adornment  of  the  home 
grounds  with  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
gives  a  charm  and  beauty  which  are  in- 
teresting and  pleasing  to  the  passerby 
as  well  as  to  the  occupant  of  the  home. 
This  important  feature  has  been  much 
neglected  by  farmers  of  the  West,  with 
the  result  that  as  soon  as  their  children 
arc  old  enough  they  invariably  leave 
home  for  more  artistic  and  congenial  en- 
vironments. Every  one  admires  a  well- 
kept  farm  home,  adorned  with  a  pretty 
lawn,  artistically  grouped  shade  trees, 
plants  and  flowers,  all  of  which  can  be 
had  for  little  expense  and  trouble.  The 
dry  land  farmer  is  perhaps  more  negli- 
gent in  this  respect  than  those  under  ir- 
rigation, but  it  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated that  these  can  be  enjoyed  on 
the  unirrigated  lands  through  deep  till- 
age and  intense  cultivation. 

The  farm  buildings  may  be  poor,  but 
with  trees,  grass  and  shrubs  the  place 
can  be  made  to  look  homelike  instead  of 
that  barren  appearance   which  creates 


the  impression  that  the  occupant  is 
either  a  widow  or  an  invalid. 

If.  trees  are  not  planted  for  their 
beauty  or  protection,  they  should  be 
planted  for  their  value.  It  requires  but 
a  few  years  for  them  to  develop  to  suf- 
ficient size  so  that  they  can  be  utilized 
for  posts  and  fuel,  while  their  value  as 
a  windbreak  and  shelter  for  stock  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Then,  too,  they 
materially  increase  the  value  of  the 
farm  if  at  any  time  the  owner  may  de- 
sire to  sell. 

Before  making  a  selection  of  trees  to 
plant,  it  would  be  advisable  for  Western 
farmers  to  write  their  state  forester  and 
learn  what  kind  of  trees  are  best 
adapted  to  that  particular  section  of  the 
country  and  also  have  him  recommend  a 
reliable  nurseryman.  The  critical  pe- 
riod in  the  life  of  a  tree  is  when  it  is 
transplanted  to  its  new  location.  Many 
farmers  find  it  advisable  to  dig  large 
holes  where  the  trees  are  to  be  set  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  any  moisture  that  may  fall 
dining  the  winter.  The  dirt  should  be 
loosened  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
if  sufficient  moisture  does  not  fall 
water  should  be  added  so  that  when 
planting  time  comes  the  soil  directly 
surrounding  the  hole  in  which  the  tree 
is  to  be  placed  will  be  in  a  moist  con- 
dition and  easy  for  the  roots  to  pene- 
trate. '1  he  hole  should  be  sufficiently 
large  so  that  the  roots  will  have  room 
without  being  bent.  In  setting  the  trees 
the  soil  should  be  firmly  pressed  down 
over  the  roots,  and  when  the  excavation 
is  partly  filled  a  light  tamping  will  add 
to  the  firmness  and  better  enable  the 
soil  to  retain  the  moisture  and  bring 
the  particles  of  soil  in  close  contact  with 
the  feeding  roots  of  the  plant. 

The  surface  should  be  left  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  top 
should  be  pruned  heavily,  and  in  the 
semi-arid  country  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  ground  should  receive  fre- 
quent light  cultivations  in  order  that 
the  moisture  may  not  escape  and  the 
weeds  kept  down. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  make  plans  for 
planting  the  trees  and  to  secure  author- 
itative advice  regarding  the  kind  to 
plant. 


THE  NATIONAL  BEE  KEEPERS. 


The  National  Bee  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  16,  17  and  18,  1915. 
This  will  be  the  most  notable  conven- 
tion of  beemen  held  in  Colorado  for 
years. 

Speakers  of  national  and  international 
reputation  will  address  the  convention. 
All  sessions  are  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept delegate  business  sessions.  The 
public  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Tram- 
way Auditorium,  Fourteenth  and  Arapa- 
hoe streets.  Delegate  meetings  will  be 
held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Four- 
teenth and  Stout  streets. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  editor  of  American 
Bee  Journal,  will  speak  on  "The  Great- 
est European  Beekeepers." 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  editor  of  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture,  will  speak  on  "Migratory 
Beekeeping." 

Professor  Morley  Pettit  of  the  Ontorio 
Agricultural  College  will  speak  on  "The 
Production  of  Extracted  Honey." 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Bee  Culture  Inves- 
tigations, Washington,  D.  C,  will  speak 
on  "Development  of  the  Honey  Market." 

Many  other  addresses  by  well  known 
men  will  be  given,  and  general  discus- 
sions will  add  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Reduced  rates  for  Colorado  points  will 
be  available  on  the  certificate  plan.  Ask 
your  local  agent  for  particulars. 


SUDAN  GRASS,  OUR 

NEWEST  FORAGE  CROP 


There  is  increasing  interest  in  Amer- 
ica regarding  Sudan  grass,  the  forage 
crop  brought  over  from  Africa  a  few 
years  ago.  Among  the  large  individual 
growers  of  Sudan  Grass  is  David  B. 
Clarkson  of  Robstown,  Tex.,  who  has  a 
field  of  .'i.'iO  acres  in  it.  Mr.  Clarkson  has 
gathered  all  the  available  statistics  and 
experimental  data  obtainable  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sudan  grass,  and  issued  them  in 
a  book  which  is  just  off  the  presses.  The 
volume  is  especially  interesting  as  the 
first  complete  and  authentic  book  pub- 
lished on  this  subject.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  Farmers  Bulletin  605, 


issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
several  months  ago. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  who  is  well  known  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  because  of  the  ex- 
perimental work  he  has  done  in  pro- 
ducing a  longer  and  stronger  cotton  fibre, 
does  not  issue  the  book  primarily  as  a 
brief  for  Sudan  grass.  He  takes  up  the 
subject  point  by  point,  and  covers  each 
by  giving  the  exact  results  of  experimen- 
tation. He  frankly  tells  where  Sudan 
grass  cannot  be  grown,  and  under  what 
circumstances  its  cultivation  would  not 
be  advised.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  note  that  successful 
experiments  with  Sudan  grass  have,  to 
a  limited  degree,  been  conducted  as  far 
north  as  Alberta,  Canada.  One  interest- 
ing chapter  is  entitled,  "It  Laughs  at 
Drouths  and  Rejoices  When  It  Rains." 
This  is  a  long  list  of  experiences  of  those 
who  have  seen  Sudan  grass  fight  suc- 
cessful battle  for  life  in  the  face  of 
drouths,  floods  and  other  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. 


FARMERS  WANTED. 


Uncle  Sam  is  looking  for  several  hun- 
dred practical  farmers  to  take  up  homes 
on  the  irrigation  projects  he  has  been 
building  in  the  West.  The  land  is  free, 
but  the  law  requires  settlers  to  pay  their 
share  of  building  the  irrigation  system, 
and  for  this  reason  a  moderate  capital 
is  necessary.  A  practical  farmer  with 
from  $1,500  to  $3,000  should  have  no 
trouble  in  acquiring  one  of  these  farms 
and  putting  it  in  successful  cultivation. 

Under  the  new  extension  act  the  set- 
tlers are  allowed  twenty  years  in  which 
to  pay  for  their  water  right,  and  no  in- 
terest is  required  on  deferred  payments. 
Details  concerning  opportunities  and 
terms  will  be  furnished  upon  request  by 
the  statistician  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  farms  are  located  in  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyom- 
ing and  Nevada,  and  offer  opportunities 
for  citizens  to  establish  homes  in  a 
growing  country.  Adjacent  farms  are 
under  cultivation,  railroads  have  been 
built,  schools  and  churches  established, 
telephone  and  rural  free  delivery  are 
available,  and  most  of  the  hardships  of 
pioneering  already  have  been  overcome. 

Alfalfa  is  the  big  crop,  although  grain, 
and  sugar  beets  are  profitable  and  in 
some  sections  truck  farming  pays  well. 
Live  stock  and  dairying  are  the  princi- 
pal industries. 

CARE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES. 


The  professor  in  charge  of  automobiles 
and  other  motors  at  the  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  offers  the  following 
suggestions  regarding  the  care  of  auto- 
mobile tires: 

The  large  percentage  of  tire  trouble  is 
due  to  lack  of  sufficient  air  pressure. 
Pressure  should  be  maintained  at  twenty 
pounds  per  inch  of  tire  diameter.  Thus, 
a  four-inch  tire  should  have  a  pressure 
of  eighty  pounds.  The  heating  of  the 
tire  when  in  use  should  not  be  depended 
upon  to  increase  the  air  pressure  suffi- 
ciently if  it  is  much  less  than  that  re- 
quired at  the  time  of  starting. 

There  is  little  danger  of  having  too 
high  a  pressure  on  a  new  tire,  as  every 
average  sized  tire  is  tested  to  200  pounds 
before  being  sold. 

If  tires  are  old,  judgment  must  be  used 
in  maintaining  the  normal  pressure.  If 
two  strands  of  the  fabric  are  left,  how- 
ever, the  pressure  of  twenty  pounds  per 
inch  of  diameter  may  be  maintained. 

Tires  should  always  be  kept  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  when  possible. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
moisture  from  the  fabric  of  the  rubber. 
Tire  dough  is  useful  in  keeping  moisture 
out  of  the  cracks  and  is  not  very  expen- 
sive. 


There  is  a  beautiful  De  Luxe  1915  Art 
Calendar  at  the  offices  of  the  M.  J. 
O'Fallon  Supply  Co.,  if  you  will  only 
write  them  and  mention  their  offer  on 
another  page  of  this  journal.  This  is 
not  the  ordinary  kind  of  calendar  that 
you  get  from  your  country  grocer,  but  is 
a  genuine  work  of  art  that  will  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  your  room.  Look 
up  the  offer  and  write  today  before  they 
are  all  gone. 


Buy  it  now.  If  the  farmers  will  mr> 
their  spring  needs  now,  it  will  start  up 
factories  during  the  winter  when  work 
is  most  needed. 


February  1;  1915 
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WITH  THE  EDITOR. 


The  state  of  the  stomach  is  often  the 
state  of  the  mind. 

We  work  as  we  think,  and  in  turn  we 
become  as  we  think,  as  we  work. 

Man  creates  in  the  image  of  his 
thoughts. 

Some  men  try  to  be  famous  by  being 
odd. 

There's  always  room  at  the  top — and 
always  a  crowd  at  the  bottom. 

Making  the  gasoline  engine  wash  the 
clothes  beats  the  old  stunt  of  letting 
Sally  do  it. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  feed 
from  the  silo  than  to  haul  fodder  from 
the  field  during  the  cold,  stormy 
weather. 

Live  stock  is  the  basis  of  rural  pros- 
perity. Every  farmer  should  own  as 
much  live  stock  as  he  is  able  to  feed 
and  shelter. 

Men  who  say  that  people  are  not  fit 
to  govern  themselves  by  direct  constitu- 
tional measures  usually  want  the  job 
for  themselves  for  their  own  profit. 

This  is*  the  critical  season  for  live 
stock;  see  that  the  stock  is  provided 
with  good  shelt«r  and  that  each  individ- 
ual animal  receives  its  full  share  of  feed. 

One  way  to  increase  the  number  of 
animals  on  the  farm  is  to  give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  pig,  a  calf,  a  colt  or  a 
sheep  a*d  let  them  raise,  feed  and  take 
care  of  the  animals. 

Rig  up  your  fanning  mill  and  run  your 
grain  through,  during  these  winter  days. 
Employ  your  time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage now  so  you  will  have  everything 
in  readiness  when  spring  opens. 

If  there  is  any  thing  about  farming 
or  stock  raising  that  you  don't  under- 
stand, don't  hesitate  to  write  the  edi- 
torial department  of  Western  Farm 
Life  and  authoritative  information  will 
be  secured  and  sent  you. 

Jacob  was  the  first  recorded  live 
stock  breeding  expert  and  the  story  of 
how  he  put  one  over  on  the  old  man 
who  had  forced  him  to  take  the  old  maid 
when  he  had  worked  seven  long  years 
for  the  pretty  young  daughter,  makes 
interesting  reading. 

How  many  farmers  have  their  ground 
listed  in  order  to  catch  all  of  the  snow 
that  falls  this  winter?  Of  course  it 
means  double  work  but  if  you  are  en- 
abled to  harvest  double  the  usual  yield 
and  at  the  same  time  store  up  moisture 
for  future  years,  the  extra  trouble  is 
worth  while. 

You  needn't  bubble  over  with  sym- 
pathy every  time  you  meet  a  man  these 
days  with  a  real  painful  look  on  his 
face.  No  doubt  he's  just  wondering 
why  he  was  ever  such  a  chump  as  to 
make  all  those  fool  resolutions  on  the 
first. 

Arkansas  boasts  of  some  "sizable" 
peach  orchards.  Near  Prescott  is  the 
famous  Highland  orchard,  said  to  be 
the  largest  peach  orchard  in  one  body 
in  the  world.  The  orchard  is  nine  miles 
long  and  from  2yz  to  4  miles  wide, 
comprising  4,200  acres  set  with  400,000 
Elberta  trees. 

Are  you  improving  the  opportunity  to 
attend  farmers'  institutes  in  your  state 
and  county?  Some  kind  of  a  farmers' 
organization  should  be  in  every  commun- 
ity and  an  institute  held  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Your  state  agricultural  col- 
lef-e  is  anxious  to  help  you  if  you  will 
organize  and  give  it  a  chance. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  a 
cork  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  try 
soaking  it  in  boiling  water.  This  makes 
the  cork  spongy,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  force  it  into  the  bottle,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  will  have  a  snug- 
fitting  cork  when  it  dries  out. 

Take  a  day  off  and  visit  your  school 
and  when  called  on  to  talk  to  the  chil- 
dren don't  tell  them  what  a  model  boy 
you  were  for  the  chances  are  your  par- 
ents have  told  your  children  the  real 
facts.  Tell  the  children  the  best  method 
of  growing  an  acre  of  corn,  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, or  how  to  raise  chickens,  pigs, 
calves  or  colts  so  that  the  greatest 
profits  will  be  realized.  Make  them  feel 
that  the  farm  is  the  best  place  on  earth 
and  you  will  bring  sunshine  into  their 
liven  and  into  that  of  the  teacher. 


Questions  of  Importance 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  gen- 
erous use  of  the  query  department.  Any 
questions  pertaining  to  animal  hus- 
bandry and  general  agriculture  will  be 
cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  In- 
vited to  write  us  any  experience  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and 
stock  grower. 


Dalton.  Cheyenne  County,  Neb., 

Jan.  16,  1915. 
To  the  Editor  of  Western  Farm  Life. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  have  been  reading 
your  Farm  Life  for  a  while,  I  feel  that 
you  are  doing  lots  of  good  to  the  dry 
farmers  of  the  West.  There  is  so  much 
difference  in  the  ways  of  hilling  the  land 
here  in  the  West  that  a  farmer  can't 
get  along  without  a  paper  like  Western 
Farm  Life,  especially  if  he  comes  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  As  you 
invite  farmers  to  inquire  about  certain 
things  to  do,  I  will  take  the  liberty  and 
ask  your  advice  on  three  important 
problems,  and  wish  you  would  answer 
same  by  letter  or  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper. 

First — How  can  a  good  stand  of  al- 
falfa be  obtained  ?  I  have  a  piece  of 
cane  stubble  that  was  well  and  deep 
plowed  last  spring  and  the  cane  cut  for 
fodder.  I  put  this  land  in  shape  to  seed 
alfalfa  on  it.  How  much  seed  would 
you  advise,  and  what  time  to  sow,  and 
if  with  a  nurse  crop  or  without?  Is 
spring  sowing  best  or  fall  sowing?  If 
this  piece  of  land  is  not  suitable  for 
seeding,  what  kind  of  land,  and  how  can 
I  prepare  same  for  alfalfa  ? 

Second — Which  is  the  best  way  to 
raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  stubble 
ground  ? 

Third — Do  you  think  that  we  can  raise 
winter  wheat  by  drilling  it  in  the  corn- 
field with  a  one-horse  drill? 

This  will  be  all  I  am  going  to  bother 
you  with,  and  hope  you  will  see  fit 
some  time  to  answer  these  questions. 
As  I  moved  in  here  from  eastern  Neb- 
raska, it  is  impossible  to  go  according 
to  the  farm  papers  of  the  East.  I  sup- 
nose  the  location  and  climate  and  rain- 
fall here  in  Cheyenne  County  are  very 
much  the  same  as  in  eastern  Colorado. 
Respectfully,        OTTO  TT.  KRUGER. 

First — You  can  secure  a  good  stand 
of  alfalfa  by  plowing  your  land  deep, 
harrowing  and  cross-harrowing  several 
times,  packing  the  ground  with  a  cor- 
rugated roller.  Get  a  perfect  seed  bed, 
the  same  as  you  would  make  for  a  gar- 
den, then  with  a  grain  drill  with  an  al- 
falfa seeding  attachment  plant  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  to  the  acre  from  one-half 
to  one  inch  deep.  The  harrow  should 
follow  closely  after  the  plow,  so  that 
none  of  the  moisture  will  escape. 

Tf  your  cane  stubble  ground  was 
plowed  deep  last  spring,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  plow  again  in  the  spring 
of  1915.  Cross-disc  the  ground,  harrow 
and  cross-harrow,  then  run  over  with 
eorrugated  roller  and  plant  as  above 
suggested. 

By  no  means  put  in  a  nurse  crop,  as 
the  alfalfa  will  need  all  the  moisture 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  conserve. 

As  a  general  rule,  spring  plowing  is 
the  best  for  seeding  alfalfa,  unless  yon 
have  summer-fallowed  the  ground,  cul- 
tivated well,  kept  down  the  weeds  and 
conserved  the  moisture.  Then  plant  the 
latter  part  of  August  or  the  fore  part 
of  September. 

Second — The  best  way  to  raise  a  good 
crop  of  corn  on  stubble  land  is  first  to 
cross-disc  the  tract,  then  list  deep  at 
right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
This  method  will  prevent  your  land 
from  blowing  to  an  injurious  degree  and 
will  put  your  seed  down  where  it  will 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  moisture. 

Third — You  can  raise  winter  wheat  by 
(hilling  between  the  rows  of  growing 
corn,  providing  the  ground  has  been  well 
cultivated,  the  weeds  kept  down  and  the 
moisture  well  conserved.  The  planting 
should  be  done  the  latter  part  of  Aug- 
ust or  the  fore  part  of  September,  and 
it  is  very  essential  that  you  have  plenty 
of  moisture. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  you  or  any 
other  subscriber  any  information  de- 
tircd,  at  any  time. 

H.  S.  GROVES,  Editor. 


COOPERATION  AMONG  FARMERS. 


By  M.  L.  Hayworth,  Keota,  Colo. 

Editor  Western  Farm  Life:  I  am  a 
subscriber  to  the  Western  Farm  Life 
and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
I  read  its  contents  thoroughly  and  with 
much  interest. 

I  notice,  along  with  other  interesting 
subjects,  you  have  been  placing  extra 
stress  on  the  advantage  of  a  silo,  and 
this  is  well  enough  and  proper.  But  to 
those  who  are  already  convinced  and 
have  been  of  the  silo's  advantage  to 
the  successful  farmer,  the  interest  could 
be  easily  shifted  without  impairing  the 
interest  in  the  contributions  on  silos, 
and  that  is  by  suggesting  a  way  of  ob- 
taining means  by  which  we  can  put  into 
effect  our  already  convinced  minds  of 
the  utility  of  the  silo. 

With  many  farmers  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible to  hold  the  advantage  already  at- 
tained. To  build  and  fill  a  silo  would  be 
an  impossibility  unless  some  means 
could  be  obtained  from  outside. 

A  small  amount  of  cash,  along  with 
the  farmer's  own  labor,  would  build  and 
fifl  a  silo,  but  cash  is  the  question  that 
staggers  most  of  the  farmers  as  they 
come  up  to  the  question  of  building  a 
silo. 

In  your  issue  of  January  15  you  speak 
of  the  farmer  cooperating  with  the 
dealer  in  enlarging  his  trade.  Now  why 
not  the  dealer  in  turn  cooperate  with 
the  farmer  in  obtaining  a  little  ready 
cash  to  enlarge  his  business  and  enable 
him  to  produce  more,  which  will  give 
him  extra  cash  to  spend  with  the  mer- 
chant? 

Nine  farmers  out  of  every  ten  will 
spend  their  money  for  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  manufacturer,  and  this  in 
turn  will  give  extra  employment  to 
those  who  have  lately  lost  their  posi- 
tions from  the  unstable  conditions  of 
Europe,  as  spoken  of  in  the  January 
issue. 

Just  now  there  seems  to  be  an  inclin- 
ation in  general  to  help  the  farmer,  but 
up  to  this  time  no  Moses  has  appeared 
to  lead  them  out. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  best 
thinkers  that  the  Moses  will  come  under 
the  guise  of  cooperation  by  the  farmer. 

At  the  present  time  cooperation  by 
the  farmer  cannot  be  very  effective, 
since  cooperation  of  any  number  of 
farmers  without  means  cannot  be  of 
very  much  advantage  to  each  unless 
some  cash  can  be  injected  into  such  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a 
cooperative  organization  could  be  so  con- 
structed that  would  make  it  a  perfectly 
safe  institution,  in  which  the  school 
money  or  any  other  funds  could  be 
loaned  to  with  perfect  safety. 

To  create  such  a  channel  from  which 
to  obtain  these  funds  would  require  pub- 
lic sentiment  along  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  state. 

This  is  a  slow  process  and  a  long 
wait,  so  in  the  meantime,  while  public 
opinion  is  crystalizing.  the  rural  farmer 
must  go  on  accumulating  what  little  he 
can  and  putting  his  little  surplus  into 
improvements — a  silo,  if  his  limited 
means  justifies  the  undertaking. 

No  other  part  of  the  state  stands  more 
in  need  of  help  than  the  arid  districts, 
and  no  other  part  of  the  state  would  re- 
spond better  to  development  than  these 
rural,  sparcely  settled  portions  of  Col- 
orado's domain. 

I  appeal  to  you  for  some  suggestion 
to  aid  in  formulating  a  plan  by  which 
these  conditions  can  be  improved.  Could 
you  give  space  in  your  columns  for  such 
discussions  ? 


You  have  undertaken  the  solution  of  a 
big  problem — that  of  Rural  Credit.  I 
will  with  pleasure  give  space  to  a  full 
discussion  of  this  important  subject  by 
our  readers.  I  will  discuss  the  subject 
at  length  in  the  next  number  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
would  suggest  that  eastern  Colorado 
farmers  arrange  to  dig  a  "pit  silo," 
which  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  well  for  farmers  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  "state  loans"  with  Volney 
Hoggatt,  Register  of  the  State  Land 
Board.  Mr.  Hoggatt  is  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  this  movement,  and 
your  cooperation  would  materially  as- 
sist in  getting  results. 

H.  S.  GROVES,  Editor. 


THE  COLORADO  FARMERS' 
CONGRESS. 


(Concluded  from  Page  4.) 

mittee  be  empowered  to  urge  the  Colo- 
rado Assembly  to  amend  the  present 
Horticultural  Inspection  law  so  as  to 
limit  the  per  diem  of  the  Chief  Deputy 
State  Entomologist  to  eight  dollars;  and 
put  the  law  in  harmony  with  the  law 
creating  the  offices  of  State  Horticul- 
turist, as  passed  by  the  Nineteenth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  to  give  to  the  State 
Entomologist,  his  deputies  and  horti- 
cultural inspectors  ample  powers  to  dis- 
infect the  clean  up  orchards,  premises, 
or  places  of  business  where  insect  pests 
or  plant  diseases  are  being  harbored  or 
protected,  to  the  possible  infection  or 
injury  of  others. 

Eleventh,  That  your  legislative  com 
mittee  be  instructed  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  a  bill  making  it  imperative 
that  the  endowment  (land  grant)  fund 
of  the  Agricultural  College  be  invested 
by  the  state  treasurer  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture; 
also  for  the  enactment  of  laws  direct- 
ing the  State  Land  Board  to  make  full 
report  of  all  leases,  sales  and  of  all 
royalties  collected  from  Agricultural 
College  land  grant  lands  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Twelfth,  That  your  legislative  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  communicate 
with  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
upon  the  urgency  of  working  for  the 
passage  of  a  homestead  bill  based  upon 
the  amount  of  land  required  in  Colorado 
to  support  a  family  on  a  live  stock 
basis.    (Laid  on  the  table). 

Thirteenth,  That  you  instruct  your 
legislative  committee  to  urge  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Colorado  to  pass  a  law 
that  will  make  possible  the  formation 
of  non-stock-non-profit-co-operative  as- 
sociations in  the  state  of  Colorado. 
(Laid  on  the  table). 

Fourteenth,  That  you  instruct  your 
legislative  committee  to  work  for*  the 
passage  of  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
and  regulation  of  standard  grades  for 
apples  for  the  state  of  Colorado  and 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
in  such  bill  be  enforced  by  the  State 
Horticulturist.  Also  that  an  adequate 
appropriation  be  made  for  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  enforcement  of  th, 
provisions  of  said  bill.  However,  it  is 
to  be  provided  that  such  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  apple 
grower  in  selling  his  apples,  graded  in 
any  manner  mutually  agreed  to  betweei. 
himself  and  the  purchaser,  but  it  does 
provide  against  the  misbranding  of  ap- 
ples offered  for  sale. 

Fifteenth,  That  your  legislative  com- 
mittee be  empowered  by  you  to  urge 
upon  the  Colorado  General  Assembly  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Boiler 
Inspection  law  reducing  the  inspection 
fee  to  $1.00  on  boilers  of  six  horse  power 
and  less.  The  law  at  present  requires 
a  flat  fee  of  $5.00  0n  all  boilers,  thus 
working  a  hardship  on  users  of  small 
boilers  for  dairy  and  feed  cooking 
purposes. 

Sixteenth,  That  your  legislative  com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  urge  upon  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly  to  pass  a 
bill  putting  the  Fort  Lewis  School  of 
Agriculture  on  a  mill  levy  basis  so  that 
the  institution  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
most  efficient  manner.  The  great  good 
which  Fort  Lewis  School  can  do  in  its 
section  and  the  great  value  to  Colorado 
of  the  school  and  its  appurtenant  agri- 
cultural and  coal  lands,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  placing  the  institution  on 
business  basis. 

Seventeenth,  That  your  legislative 
committee  be  empowered  to  urge  the 
Twentieth  General  Assembly  to  enact  a 
Tubercular  Inspection  law  providing 
for  the  inspection,  testing  and  condemn- 
ation of  licensed  veterinarians  approved 
by  the  State  Veterinarian  and  the  State 
Dairy  Commissioner  of  all  dairy  cattle 
within  the  state,  or  shipped  into  Colo- 
rado, and  Of  all  dairy  products  shipper 
into  or  sold  within  the  state;  also  pro- 
viding compensation  from  the  state  to 
the  owners  of  such  condemned  stock 
owned  within  the  state  at  the  rate  o. 
three-fourths  of  the  appraisal  value. 
Animals  thus  paid  for  shall  belong  to 
the  state.  It  shall  also  provide  a  pen- 
alty for  any  veterinarian  who  shall 
make  false  tests.  The  appropriation  of 
sufficient  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  act  shall  be  incor- 
porated into  the  bill. 
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Our  New  Year's  Announcement 

A  Mogul  Oil  Tractor  for 


$675 


We  announce  for  1915  an  all-purpose  farm  tractor  with  8-H.  P.  at  the  drawbar 
and  16  on  the  belt— Mogul  8-16 

A  Small-Farm  Tractor  for  all  Farm  Work 

THIS  new  Mogul  8-16  tractor  has  power  to  do  the 
work  of  eight  horses. 
Being  a  four-wheeled,  all-purpose  tractor,  you  can  use  it 
every  working  day. 
It  will  do  all  the  plowing,  disking  and  seeding. 

It  will  draw  manure  spreaders,  wagons,  hay  loaders,  mowers  or 
binders. 

It  will  run  a  corn  sheller,  feed  grinder,  small  shredder,  thresher  or 
ensilage  cutter. 

Any  farmer  can  buy  this  new  Mogul  8-16  tractor  for  $675.00,  cash, 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  man  who  can  use  one  of  these  Mogul  tractors  pays,  at  this  price, 
the  least  for  which  a  good,  reliable,  all-purpose  8-16  tractor  can  be  sold. 

If  you  want  to  use  a  Mogul  small-farm  tractor  for  spring  work,  your 
order  should  be  placed  now  with  the  I  H  C  local  dealer. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.     Denver,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


minim 


Ml 


Twin 

City  "60". 
Twin  City  "40' 
Twin  City  "25' 
Twin  Gity  "15" 

Every  machine  is  built  to  use 
kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

THE  TWIN  CITY  OIL  TRACTOR 

Htm  THE  ONE  TRACTOR  THAT  STANDS  ON  A  FAR 
P        (WITH       THE       HIGHEST     GRADE  AUTOMOBILE 

LOW  cost  of  upkeep— low  repair  bills — durability— economy  of 
operation— ease  of  access  to  every  part — adaptability  for  all 
work— surplus  power — are  features  that  mean  most  to  you  in 
a  tractor  investment. 

Examine  the  Twin  City  steel  plate  frame — that  superb  heavy 
duty  four-cylinder  motor — that  force  feed  oiling  system — that  com- 
pact enclosed  cooling  system — that  automobile  type  of  axle  which 
makes  for  easy  steering — Just  see  these  tractors.  It  won't  take  you 
long  to  find  the  reason  for  superiority. 

Attend  Our  Twin  City  Tractor  School 

30-day  terms  open  February  8th  and  March  16th.  Learn,  to 
operate  this  tractor  and  then  judge  of  its  merits.  Send  In  your 
application  now. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

2854  Minnehaha  Avenue  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Send  for  our  New  Catalog  ISC- -It's  Free 
  Denver  Office,  902  Gas  and  Electric/Building  ,|| 
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THE  EFFICIENCY   OF  THE  SMALL 
TRACTOR  ON  THE  FARM. 


(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
potent  factor  in  keeping  the  boy  on  the 
farm,  for  there  is  not  one  boy  in  a  thou- 
sand who  does  not  enjoy  running  an 
engine. 

The  care  of  the  tractor  is  of  much  im- 
portance, and  manufacturers  have  gone 
to  much  pains  and  expense  in  giving  pur- 
chasers instruction  as  to  the  proper  use 
and  care  of  their  tractors.  A  careless 
man  can  ruin  the  finest  engine  in  a  very 
short  time,  while  one  who  will  give  it 
the  proper  care  will  use  it  for  many 
years  and  will  make  it  pay  the  first  cost 
many  times  over. 

In  almost  all  of  the  agricultural 
states  an  annual  tractor  demonstration 
is  held,  and  this  affords  farmers  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  different  types  of 
tractors  in  operation,  which  is  of  ma- 
terial assistance  in  enabling  him  to  de- 
cide which  make  he  desires  to  purchase. 

Apart  from  overhead  expenses,  sayg- 
Farm  Engineering,  the  main  cost  of 
producing  crops  is  centered  in  the  dif- 
ferent operations  intervening  between 
the  raw  seed  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
bin  in  the  spring  and  the  ripe  seed  as  it 
is  put  into  the  bin  in  the  fall.  This  is 
the  farm  cycle,  and  upon  the  way  the 
various  steps  are  handled  depends  the 
farm  profits.  In  business  this  would 
be  called  the  manufacturing  end  as  con- 
trasted with  the  executive  and  market- 
ing end.  Every  cent  saved  on  the  man- 
ufacturing end  adds  one  cent  more  to 
the  profit  on  the  selling  end.  When 
this  is  clearly  defined  it  brings  home 
the  importance  of  knowing  exactly  the 
cost  of  all  farm  movements  on  one  hand 
and  the  movements  of  all  farm  costs 
on  the  other. 

The  great  element  of  this  cost  is  la- 
bor. That  is  the  power  plant,  both 
human  and  horse.  How  to  meet  this 
power  demand  and  to  lessen  its  drain 
upon  the  farmer's  income  is  one  of  the 
two  great  problems  which  modern  sci- 
ence is  solving  for  modern  farmers.  Sci- 
ence began  by  first  eliminating  the 
tread  mill  on  the  farm.  It  next  adapted 
the  steam  engine  to  substitute  for  horse 
power  on  threshing  machines  and  other 
machines  requiring  belt  work,  and  now 
it  has  perfected  the  oil  engine  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  labor  in  horse  traction 
and  in  horse  supervision. 

In  a  recent  article  by  F.  G.  Moorhead 
in  the  Technical  World  Magazine  it  was 
shown  that  from  figures  furnished  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  more 
than  five  thousand  crop  reporters,  the 
average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of 
wheat  is  $11.15,  an  acre  of  corn  $12.27, 
and  an  acre  of  oats  $10.91.  Of  these 
respective  amounts  the  main  item  of 
expense  as  figured  by  the  department 
is  that  of  labor.  For  instance,  the  la- 
bor item  in  raising  wheat  is  $5.38  an 
acre,  in  raising  corn  $6.99  an  acre,  in 
raising  oats  $4.73  an  acre.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  entire  acreage  culti- 
vated each  year  in  this  country,  it  will 
|  be  seen  that  the  labor  element  is  some- 
thing tremendous.  Practically  a  third 
of  our  entire  population  live  on  farms, 
and  of  the  total  number  of  horses  and 
mules  about  twenty-four  million  are  re- 
quired to  do  the  farm  work;  in  fact,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  for  every  acre 
cultivated,  $6.25  is  invested  in  animal 
power. 

It  will  be  seen  that  any  form  of  me- 
chanical power  which  can  lessen  the 
number  of  men  required  to  produce  our 
crops  or  to  diminish  the  huge  number  of 
horses  and  mules  which  furnish  the 
power  should  be  a  welcome  factor  in  our 
farm  economics.  At  this  time  particu- 
larly, when  the  European  war  promises 
to  create  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
our  farm  produce,  it  behooves  the  Amer- 
ican producers  to  consider  seriously 
available  devices  for  increasing  their 
acreage  and  increasing  their  annual 
output. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  inter- 
est in  oil  and  gasoline  engines  and  in 
farm  tractors  has  been  so  keenly  stim- 
ulated all  over  the  country  at  this  time. 
The  designers  of  tractors  began  orig- 
inally to  furnish  mechanical  power  for 
those  farms  which  were  too  large  to  be 
run  profitably  with  horses.  Each  year, 
however,  has  seen  a  constant  adaption 
of  the  engine  to  smaller  areas  of  land, 
so  that  now  there  are  being  made 
highly  efficient  and  simple  traction  en- 
gines, so  light  as  to  weigh  less  than 
six  horses,  costing  less  than  six  horses, 


THIS  OVERLAND  AUTO 
TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 

TO  SOMEONE  ON  APRIL  15th 


YOU  CAN  WIN  IT  ! 

Without  it  costing  you  one  cent 
of  money.  Just  trade  us  about 
eight  weeks  of  your  spare  time, 
securing  votes  in  our  popular 
free-for-all  voting  contest.  The 
person  securing  the  most  votes 
gets  the  Overland.  The  person 
securing  the  second  most  votes 
will  be  awarded  one  of  the  fa- 
mous Bull  Tractor  Engines  (made 
for  small  and  medium  sized 
farms)  and  the  23  candidates  se- 
curing next  greatest  number  of 
votes  will  each  be  awarded  a  val- 
uable prize.  Those  not  winning 
prizes  will  be  paid  In  cash  for 
what  they  do.    You  can't  lose. 

Votes  will  be  given  FREE  for 
securing  subscriptions  for  us  on 
our  big  bargain  club  offer.  Your 
friends  can  and  will  help  you. 

Full  Information  telling  you 
how  to  win  the  auto  sent  by  re- 
turn mail.  If  you  don't  like  our 
plan  you  will  be  under  no  obli- 
gation. Write  a  postal  today — or 
use  the  information  coupon.  But 
don't  delay.  The  sooner  you  get 
started  the  easier  It  will  be  to 
win  the  auto. 

NATIONAL  ALFALFA  JOURNAL 

707  Globe  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MAIL  US  THE  COUPON  TODAY 
Good  for  10,000  FREE  Votes 

Contest  Editor, 

National  Alfalfa  Journal,  707 
Globe  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  list  of  prizes 

and  full  information  about  how  I 

can    win    the    free    Overland  by 

April  15th. 

Name  

Postofflce   

State  R.  R.  or  Bx.  No  

This  coupon  does  not  obligate  me. 


I 


WE  WANT 

Alfalfa 

WE  P4Y  SPOT  CASH 

We  will  buy  any  amount  of  good 
No.  1  and  choice  alfalfa.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  much  you  have.  Make 
offer  or  we  will. 

The  Ady  &  Crowe  Merc  Co. 

190O  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


with  the  traction  strength  of  twice  that 
number,  suitable  for  any  farm  of  160 
acres  or  more. 

In  efficiency  it  is  pretty  well  con- 
ceded that  a  horse  in  the  time  element 
alone  is  only  about  12%  per  cent  effi- 
cient. Other  interesting  experiments  in 
regard  to  his  fuel  efficiency  are  even 
more  unfavorable.  From  figures  com- 
piled by  Professor  F.  L.  Peterson  of  the 
University  Farms  at  Davis,  California, 
he  shows  that  of  the  oats  and  hay  con- 
sumed, a  horse  uses  up  30  per  cent  of 
the  energy  producing  fuel  in  chewing 
and  masticating.  He  uses  up  60  per 
cent  more  in  other  strictly  personal  de- 
mands such  as  carrying  his  own  weight 
and  moving  around;  in  fact,  under  ideal 
conditions  he  delivers  at  the  drawbar, 
as  it  were,  only  6  to  10  per  cent  of  his 
rated  effficiency.  On  ordinary  farms 
his  average,  so  Mr.  Peterson  claims,  is 
even  less.  The  horse  lives  on  the  aver- 
age about  ninety  thousand  hours,  and 
he  works  on  the  average  about  ten  thou- 
sand hours  during  that  lifetime. 

Comparing  him  point  for  point  with 
mechanical  power,  there  are  certain 
things  he  can  do  which  a  tractor  can- 
not. First,  he  is  available  for  trans- 
porting light  loads  and  the  family 
buggy;  second,  he  can  go  places,  such 
as  in  the  woods  and  swamps,  which  are 
not  open  for  tractor  transportation,  and 
third,  he  is  more  mobile,  getting  over 
the  country  faster,  and  more  efficient 
around  the  barn  and  in  miscellaneous 
hauling.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tractor 
has  certain  advantages  over  the  horse, 
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MR.  FARMER 

you  can  have  this 

GAS  TRACTOR 

this  winter 
This  dandy  $395  BULL  tractor  will  be  shipped  to 
the  winner  earl j  in  Boring— just  in  time  for  spring  plow- 
ing, and  I  will  pay  the  freight.  Every  farmer  should 
hare  one.  Ton  can  earn  this  money-and- labor- saver 
very  easily  during  spare  time  this  winter.  Itisadapted 
for  farms  of  80  acres  and  up.  Once  the  guide  wheel 
enters  the  furrows  a  16-year  old  girl  can  do  all  the 
plowing. 

What  this  Wonderful  Machine  Does 

Delivers  12  h.  p.  at  the  belt:  5  h.  p.  at  the  dra\ 
bar.  and  is  designed  to  do  the  daily  work  of  5  horses- 
Never  gets  tired.  Travel  b  faster  than  horses,  and  eats 
only  when  it  works.  Pulls  plows,  seeders,  harvesters, 
mowers,  drills,  discs,  grinds  feed,  saws  wood,  and  does 
any  stationery  belt  work. 

It  costs  nothing  to  learn  about  my  offer,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  invest  even  one  penny.  Just  drop  me  a 
line  and  1  will  tell  yon  how  you  can  earn  this  ei 

Write  Today  for  Information 


C  F.  ALDRICH.  Mjjr. 

104  E.  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Without  obligating  me  in  anv  wav,  tell  me  how  I 
can  earn  the  «.i8S  Bull  Tractor  this  winter. 


Postoffice 


.R.F.D.. 


WAGE 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 

mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
cut  out, 


e  operation  the  tool  ehown  below  will  open  its  own 
•  low  in  continooae  rows  or  drop  m  hills,  co.er  the 
•ecd  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  ar.d  mark 
the  next  row.  A  boy  can  do  it.   A  three  min- 
utea'  chancre  and  yoa  have  a  wheel  hoe  culti- 
vator that  can't  be  beaten.  33 combinations 
«t  $2.50  to  $12.00.    Straight  planting  ; 
clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.   Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  as  today  for  free  booklet 
'*  Gardening  With  Modern  Tools." 

BATE  M  AN 

W'F'G  CO. 

Box  7212 
Qrenloch,  N.J. 


Ask  for  address  of  nearest  repre- 
sentative in  Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Spokane  and  Portland. 


This  book  is  savin?  thousands 
of  dollars  for  harness  and  saddle 
A  buyers  everywhere  — it  offers  highest  grade,  de- 
pendable  goods  direct  from  oar  great  factory  to 
too  with  one  email  manufacturing  profit  added. 

2000  Harness,  Saddled  Vehicle  Bargains! 

In  this  book  you  M  find  illantrated,  fully  described  and  attrac- 
tively priced  2.000  desirable  items  in  roar 

saddlery  and  findings  --everything  that  you  *  

this  line  The  book  is  mailed  free  and  prepaid  l~  . 
write  for  It-  -and  YOUR  copy  Is  ready  NOW  1  Address 

ANI8ER  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 
k    1518  Seventh  St.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


STANDARD  E^IPJ  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing; and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.    The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive   line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Writ':  us  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request. 

The  American  Wfil  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.  27.  AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:    Firal  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 


Sunshine  LainppP|- £ 


300  Candle  Power  | 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home  _ 

Torna  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gaa,  electricity  or  1 H  ordinary  lamps  at 
ene-tenth  the  coat.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halla,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Mak<-a  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers  Takr 
M**?',***  of  our  HP  V.C.1  A  I,  KKKK  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO 
2S0  Factory  Bldg.,     Kan. a.  City,  Mo 


particularly  in  regard  to  power  and 
economy.  In  performing  the  main  func- 
tions of  the  cycle  which  we  refer  to,  he- 
winning  with  plowing  and  passing 
through  cultivating,  drilling,  harvesting, 
i  threshing,  and  delivering  to  the  mar- 
ket, a  tractor  can  accomplish  more  dur- 
ing the  seasons  when  time  is  at  a  prem- 
ium and  do  it  with  less  human  super- 
vision than  a  horse  has  ever  succeeded 
in  doing. 

The  work  of  disking  and  drilling  re- 
quires separate  men  and  separate  teams 
when  done  with  horses,  that  is,  one  man 
and  a  team  for  each  disk  and  one  man 
and  a  team  for  each  drill.  A  tractor 
with  its  great  power  can  double-disk  and 
drill  at  the  same  time,  leaving  the  seed 
bed  in  perfect  shape,  with  only  one  man 
at  the  wheel.  The  importance  of  both 
plowing  and  seeding  quickly  when  the 
seasons  are  not  quite  right  is  under- 
stood by  all  farmers.  The  next  com- 
parison is  in  harvesting.  The  time  ele- 
ment here  means  everything.  A  day 
more  or  less  may  mean  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  grain.  A  tractor  will  cut 
anywhere  from  sixteen  to  forty  feet  at 
a  swath,  hour  after  hour,  under  such 
climatic  conditions  when  it  would  be 
positive  cruelty  to  send  a  horse  out  in 
the  sun.  The  next  step  after  harvest- 
ing, a  horse  cannot  do  at  all.  Thresh- 
ing machines  are  no  longer  horse-run 
machines.  The  same  tractor  which  did 
the  plowing  and  the  drilling  and  the 
harvesting  can  do  the  separating  and 
get  many  tons  of  produce  to  the  eleva- 
tor in  a  single  trip  at  a  time  perhaps 
when  the  farmer  is  keen  to  get  the  top 
notch  price. 

In  the  cost  of  operating  one  of  these 
power  plants,  neither  the  government 
nor  other  agencies  have  lately  been  able 
to  give  standard  figures.  The  largest 
manufacturer  has  roughly  estimated 
that  one  pint  of  gasoline  per  horse 
power  per  hour  on  both  their  stationary 
engines  and  their  tractors  is  an  exceed- 
ingly conservative  estimate  of  cost  for 
fuel.  Lubricating  oil  is  another  item,, 
and  repairs  are  a  third  consideration. 
This  latter  varies  according  to  the  me- 
chanical skill  of  its  owner  and  to  the 
care  given  the  engine.  Many  a  good  en- 
gine has  received  a  black  eye  and  been 
entered  up  as  depreciating  25  per  cent 
in  the  year,  when  all  that  it  needed  was 
more  oil  and  a  shelter  from  the  rain 
and  snow.  Were  the  average  farmer  to 
take  as  little  care  of  his  animal  power 
plants  as  he  does  of  his  mechanical 
power  plants,  the  former  would  depre- 
ciate 100  per  cent  in  a  very  few  months, 
and  the  farmer  would  have  the  addi- 
tional expense  and  trouble  of  attending 
their  funerals.  A  tractor  requires  very 
little  care  when  not  at  work,  but  it 
should  at  least  be  kept  from  the  ele- 
ments, and  its  expense  stops  when  it 
stops  work.  A  horse,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  working  or  idle  must  be 
fed  regularly,  kept  in  sanitary  and 
costly  quarters,  and  given  much  per- 
sonal attention.  It  further  requires 
barns  and  outhouses  wherein  to  preserve 
\t>  foodstuffs.  The  quantity  of  this  is 
almost  unrealized,  as  it  is  claimed  on 
good  authority  that  for  every  five  acres 
which  a  horse  helps  to  cultivate  he  con- 
sumes the  crop  of  one  acre,  all  of  which 
is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  simple  shed 
home  and  the  barrel  food  receptacle 
of  the  tractor. 


THE  TWIN  CITY  OIL  ENGINES. 


On  another  page,  in  this  issue,  the 
Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  com- 
pany is  advertising  their  Twin  City  Oil 
Tractor  that  has  given  such  general  sat- 
isfaction to  the  farmers  of  the  West. 
This  company,  recognizing  the  import- 
ance of  better  trained  operators,  con- 
ducts a  tractor  school  anl  gives  a  thirty- 
day  course  of  training  to  men  who  want 
special  instruction  on  the  care  and 
handling  of  the  engine. 

The  wonderful  development  in  the  use 
of  gas  engines  throughout  the  country 
has  brought  with  it  a  great  demand  for 
men  trained  in  the  care  and  operation 
of  this  type  of  prime  mover. 

In  no  field  has  his  development  been 
greater  or  more  important  than  in  its 
application  to  the  uses  of  the  farm. 
Most  particularly  is  this  true  in  its  re- 
lation to  gas  traction  engines. 

The  special  merits  of  the  Twin  City 
tractors  are  clearly -set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  "Why  Twin  City  Trac- 
tors Make  Records:'' 

There    is    that    superb,  heavy-duty, 


A  DENNING 


Tractor  will 
plow,  disk 
over  plowed  ground  without  pack- 
ing, or  pull  your  binder  cheaper 
than  horses;  besides  does  belt 
work  work  for  irrigation  pump- 
ing, running  ensilage  cutter  or 
coin  shredder. 


IT  HAS : 

30  Horse  Power  Ample 

2  Ton  Weight   Just  Right 

4  Cylinder  Engine  Up-to-Date 


Roller  Bearings  Light  Draft 

All  Gears  Enclosed. .  Long  Life 
Bnrns  Coal  Oil        Great  Economy 

Mr.  Bidwell  of  Wiggins  writes  us: 

Gentlemen:   We  have  had  your  Model  B  machine  four  months;  it  is 
the  last  word  in  Farm  Tractors, 
an  excellent  job  of  plowing  on 
high  gear  at  the  rate  of  one 


Ours  works  perfectly.    Are  now  doing 
FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON. 


acre  per  hour.-  We  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  advise 
any  farmer  to  buy  one.  They 
are  a  necessity  to  any  prac- 
tical up-to-date  farm. 

The  machine  is  equalled  only 
by  the  fair  treatment  of  the 
Denning  people. 

Yours    very  truly, 
H.  S.  Bidwell  &  Son.  by  E.  E.  1'.. 


Chas.  A.  Scott,  General  Agent, 
287  S.  Gilpin  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Please  send  me  Denning  Catalogue 

with  prices. 


Name   

Postoffice 
State 


Carey-ized  RockSalt 

STRONGLY  INDORSED 

BY  LEADING 
STOCKMEN  OF, 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.  S.  McKelvie,  a  leading  stockman  of 
Nebraska,  residing  at  Lincoln,  and  one 
of  the  instructors  at  Nebraska  School 
of  Agriculture,  makes  this  voluntary 
statement: 

"After  a  three  months  trial  of  Carey-ized  Rock 
Salt  I  shall  continue  its  use.  It  is  far  ahead  of 
natural  Rock  Salt,  being  free  from  hard  sub- 
stances which  tend  to  irritate  the  tongue,  and  it 
runs  even  throughout  the  entire  block.  I  find 
that  there  is  no  waste  whatever  in  feeding  this 
salt,  either  indoors  or  outdoors,  and  the  animals 
do  not  get  too  little  or  too  much,  as  is  the  case 
sometimes  when  feeding  barrel  salt." 
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The  letter  of  Mr.  S.  McKelvie  in 

tli  is  space  tells  why  he  prefers  Carey- 
ized  Rock  Salt  for  stool;  feeding.  Many  hundreds  of 
other  stockmen,  who  have  long  heen  users  of  Carey-ized 
Rock  Salt,  have  written  us  similar  letters. 

Carey-ized  Rock  Salt,  the  Only  Salt 
Made  Especially  for  Stock  Feeding 

Composed  entirely  of  refined,  kiln-dried  dairy  salt;  comes  to 
you  in  smooth,  pure-white  blocks  which  you  can  break  up  to 
any  size  desired  to  feed  in  the  stable,  or  leave  it  in  the  open 
field  or  lot— all  the  year  round  without  waste. 


Let  us  send  you  a  free  simple  block.  Drop 
us  a  postal  giving  your  dealer's  name. 

Carey  Salt  Company,  251  S.Main  St.,  Hutchinson.  Kans. 


AUTOMOBILES  AT 
40c  ON  THE  DOLLAR 

FORDS  OVERLANDS     MAXWELLS  JACKSONS 

BUICKS         OAKLANDS         HUDSONS  REGALS 
RAMBLERS  STUDEBAKERS 

and  many  others.    Visit  us  when  in  Denver.    Write  for  Prices. 

AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE  Across15fVol3  ST^^, 


4-cylinder,  kerosene-burning  Twin  City 
motor,  conceded  to  be  the  best  motor 
now  used  on  any  tractor. 

Its  bridge  girder  frame  with  which 
nothing  in  any  other  tractor  is  to  be 
compared,  together  with  its  substantial 
construction  in  ever}'  part  makes  it  the 
staunchest,  sturdiest  machine  on  the 
market. 

The  steering  mechanism  of  the  auto- 
mobile type  with  front  wheels  turning 
on  knuckles  makes  the  Twin  City  the 
tractor  most  easily  steered. 

The  cooling  system  using  enclosed 
type  of  radiation  with  force  pump  cir- 
culation and  induced  fan  draft  works 
perfectly  under  all  conditions  and  in  all 
climates. 

The  live  rear  axle  consisting  of  a  solid 
high  carbon  steel  shaft,  5  inches  in  di- 
ameter on  the  "40"  and  4  inches  on  the 
•'25,"  is  a  type  in  which  there  is  prac- 
tically no  possibility  of  excessive  wear. 

The  accessibility  of  every  part,  of 
every  nut,  bolt  and  screw,  of  all  operat- 
ing levers  and  valves,  saves  time,  trouble 
and  money  to  every  user.  Write  for 
their  prices  and  descriptive  matter.  Ad- 
dress Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery 
Co.,  902  Gas  &  Klectric  building,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FORD'S  kodak 

1037  16th  Street,  alOKIli 
Opp.  Post  Office  Denver,  Colo. 

for  Eastman's  Latest 

Kodaks 

and  all  makes 

Cameras 

Films  and  Photo 
Goods 

Develop  Films 
10c  Roll 

Catalog's  mailed  Free  upon  request. 
Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


An  insurance  agent  was  filling  out 
an  application  blank. 

"Have  you  ever  had  appendicitis?"  he 
asked. 

"Well, "answered  the  applicant,  "I  was 
operated  on,  but  never  felt  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  appendicitis  or  profes- 
sional curiosity." 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Chief  of  Dairy  Husbandry  ai 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  says,  "A  scrub 
bull  is  the  most  expensive  and  ex- 
travagant piece  of  cattle  flesh  on 
any  farm."  At  the  June  sale  of 
purebred  registered  Holstein  cattle 
at  Chicago,  nineteen  bulls  were  sold 
at  an  average  of  $1,750  each.  Leav- 
ing out  the  record  breaking  $20,000- 
calf,  the  remaining  eighteen  bulls 
brought  an  average  of  $755  each. 
Pretty  good  evidence  for  you  to 
consider. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Frieslan  Association  of 
America,  F.  \j.  Houghton,  Sec'y. 
Box  186,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Smooth  as  clock  work— 

a  revelation  of  science  and  strength 

Yes — it  is  different,  delightfully  different.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  on  the  starting  button,  and  the  wonderful 
8-cylinder  motor  begins  to  purr — so  little  vibration  is  there  that  its  operation  is  scarcely  noticeable.  On  high  speed  you  pass 
from  2y2  miles  per  hour — slower  than  the  average  walking  speed — up  to  the  rush  and  exhilaration  of  60  miles.  Your  first 
ride  in  a  Detroiter  Eight  literally  introduces  you  to  a  new  mode  of  travel. 


EIGHT 


Study  the  body  lines  carefully— 


$1295 


Lowest 
Price 
Eight 
in  the, 
World 


Note  that  it  is  the  true  streamline  type — ob- 
serve how  the  lines  slope  gently  from  the  rounded 
radiator,  sweeping  backward  without  a  break. 
In  its  design  the  Detroiter  is  distinctive  among 
medium-priced  American  cars. 

RICHLY  FINISHED 

The  beauty  of  line  is  enhanced  by  a  rich  fin- 
ish— a  deep  Kimball  green  with  gold  stripe. 
There  are  twenty  operations  in  painting  a  De- 
troiter body,  the  result  being  a  high  finish  that 
retains  its  fine  luster  with  ordinary  care  for  sev- 
eral seasons. 

The  rich  upholstery,  of  extra  quality  leather, 
is  deep-tufted  Turkish.  Floors  are  carpeted.  The 
toe  board  is  pressed  and  pyramided  aluminum. 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  COMFORT 

The  doors  are  of  ample  width — 21  inches.  The 
steering  wheel  is  set  at  just  the  right  angle  for 
most  comfortable  operation — one  of  the  features 
of  the  Detroiter  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  han- 
dled, so  that  it  is  possible  to  drive  a  whole  day  at 
a  stretch  without  feeling  fatigue. 

You  find  that  the  control  pedals  can  be  ad- 
justed so  that  a  very  tall  or  very  short  person 
can  enjoy  maximum  comfort. 

EVERYTHING  CONVENIENT 

The  spark  and  throttle  levers  respond  to  the 
slightest  touch — the  electric  horn  button  is  at  the 


top  of  the  steering  post  column,  where  it  can  be 
reached  most  conveniently. 
Now  for  the  Gear  Shift : 

The  lever  is  located  ^so  that  the  hand  grasps 
the  ball-head  almost  without  bending  the  body. 
There  is  very  little  throw  for  the  different  speeds 
— changing  gears  is  equally  effortless.  Speedom- 
eter, ammeter,  clock,  oil  signal,  electric  light  push 
buttons  and  instrument  light  are  grouped  in  the 
center  of  the  instrument  board  in  an  aluminum 
casing. 

RESERVE  POWER 

Up  steep  hills  or  through  the  heaviest  sand, 
the  owner  of  a  Detroiter  seldom  needs  to  drop 
into  second  speed.  The  feeling  of  security  is 
highly  pleasing,  for  there  is  never  a  thought  of 
stalling  the  motor,  and  tremendous  reserve  power 
is  there  when  emergency  requires  it. 

14  EXTRA  FEATURES 

Actual  one-man  top ;  four  24-inch  doors ;  non- 
skid  rear  tires ;  aluminum  and  linoleum  running 
and  foot  boards;  20-operation  body  finish;  luxu- 
rious leather  upholstery ;  ventilating,  rain- vision 
windshield ;  Duplex  tire  carrier  in  rear ;  Tulite 
searchlights;  emergency  search  lamp;  electric 
cigar  lighter;  aluminum  encased  instrument 
board.  All  recording  instruments  combined  in 
one  unit;  positive  gasoline  gauge;  electric-flash 
oil  gauge. 


Get  our  folder  today.    Lose  no  time  in  learning  full  particulars.    Drop  us  a  postcard — NOAV. 


Four-Cylinder  Models,  a  Complete  Line, 

$850  to  $985 


BRIGGS-DETROITER  CO. 

643  HOLBROOK  AVE.  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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The  Fertile  Big  Horn  Basin,  Wyoming 

BY  A.  W.  COONS,  POSTMASTER,  BASIN,  WYOMING. 


COMPARATIVELY  little  is  known 
by  the  general  public  of  that  won- 
derfully rich  section  of  northwest- 
ern Wyoming,  the  Big  Horn  Basin 
which  adjoins  Yellowstone  National 
Park  on  the  west  and  comprises  of 
Big  Horn,  Park,  Washakie  and  Hot 
Springs  and  embraces  an  era  of  13,000 
square  miles  or  8,000,000  acres.  On  ac- 
count of  its  low  altitude — 3,800  feet — 
its  fine  climate  and  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  surrounding  mountain 
ranges,  together  with  the  abundance  of 
water  for  irrigation,  make  this  section 
most  attractive  to  those  who  desire  to 
engage  in  general  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Corn  yields  as  high  as  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  all  other  grains 
adapted  to  a  temperate  climate  give 
proportionate  returns.  The  soil  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  profitable  growing 
of  alfalfa  and  root  crops  which  makes 
it  a  most  desirable  place  for  the  dairy 
industry. 

Among  the  things  which  have  com- 
bined to  make  the  Big  Horn  Basin  at- 
tractive to  the  homeseeker,  no  one  thing 


Big  Horn  Basin  Is  Fine  Country  for  Both 
Children  and  Fruit. 


has  had  a  more  beneficial  effect  than 
the  recent  completion  of  the  Burlington's 
gulf-to-coast  route.    With  the  inaugura- 
tion of  service  from  Denver  to  Billings 
the  people  of  the  Basin  feel  that  they 
are  placed  in  the  closest  possible  touch 
with  the  outside  markets  and  the  optim- 
ism which  has  arisen  among  the  people 
is  having  an   effect  upon  those  with 
whom  they  are  in  any  way  associated. 
The  people  of  this  section  are  confident 
that  the  Basin  is  on  the  eve  of  an  era  I 
of  development  greater  than  any  that ' 
has  even  been  experienced  and  in' every  | 
part  of  the  Basin  the  people  are  now , 
lining  up  for  a  campaign  which  will ! 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  homeseek- 
ers  the  many  advantages  of  this  fa- 
vored section. 

Perhaps  the  Big  Horn  Basin  is  best ; 
known  to  the  outside  world  at  this  time1 
because  of  the  oil  excitement  which  has 
existed  here  for  some  time  past.  This 
movement  in  oil  began  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  attracted  little  attention 
from  the  outside  world  until  a  year  ago,  j 
when  there  was  a  general  movement  of 
oil  men  in  this  direction.  A  number  of 
oil  men  who  came  proceeded  to  the  de- 
velopment of  leased  land  and  govern- 
ment land,  with  the  result  that  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  land  has  been  proved  ricli 
in  oil  values  to  make  safe  the  prophecy 
that  the  coming  spring  will  see  a  much 
greater  movement  of  oil  men  in  this  di- 
rection than  took  place  last  year  and 
that  they  will  come  with  the  money 
necessary  to  the  exploration  of  lands 
which  are  believed  to  be  rich  in 
petroleum. 

Every  oil  roan  who  has  remained  in 
the  Basin  during  the  present  winter  is 
confident  that  the  spring  will  see  the 
biggest  oil  development  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  calls  at- 
tention to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Ihirham,  who  is  at  the  head  of  what  is 


known  in  the  Basin  as  the  Sisterville 
(W.  Va.)  crowd,  men  who  are  stockhold- 
ers in  the  Big  Horn  Oil  &  Gas  company 
and  the  Greybull  Oil  company,  which  are 
at  this  time  pumping  oil  from  seven 
wells  in  this  vicinity  and  have  nineteen 
other  wells  from  which  they  propose  to 
pump  as  soon  as  spring  comes,  that  they 
intend  to  build  a  refinery  here  the  com- 
ing summer  and  that  they  will  spend  be- 
tween $500,000  and  a  $1,000,000  on  this 
and  in  development  work  during  the 
coming  season.  This  fact  alone  is  caus- 
ing the  people  of  this  section  to  rejoice 
over  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  in  oil  that  the 
people  of  the  Big  Horn  Basin  feel  that 
the  country  is  going  to  be  attractive  to 
the  outside  world.  The  Big  Horn  Basin 
is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  greatest  of  these  are  its  possi- 
bilities along  the  line  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 

The  Basin  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
several  respects.  It  possesses  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  an  abundance  of  water,  an 
almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  an  alti- 
tude which  enables  its  farmers  to  grow 
many  products  which  cannot  be  grown 
in  other  sections  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  The  altitude  ranges  from  3,600 
feet  upward,  and  throughout  all  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Basin  country  farmers 
and  gardeners  are  able  to  grow  corn,  to- 
matoes, watermelons,  cantaloupes,  cu- 
cumbers and  other  vine  products  which 
are  unknown  to  the  higher  altitudes.  A 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  arrived  in 
Basin  recently  was  astounded  to  find 
such  vegetables  among  the  products  of 
the  Basin.  "Why,"  said  he,  "I  thought 
1  knew  the  West,  and  when  I  prevailed 
upon  my  good  wife  to  come  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  I  told  her  we 
were  bidding  goodbye  to  sweet  corn,  can- 
taloupes, watermelons,  tomatoes,  etc. 
My,  she'll  think  I'm  an  awful  liar  when 
she  comes."  The  town  of  Basin  has  a 
tomato  canning  factory  in  which  thou- 
sands of  cans  are  canned  each  season, 
and  the  product  is  the  equal  of  any- 
thing found  in  the  East.  The  sweet 
corn  of  the  Basin  is  becoming  famous 
throughout  this  part  of  the  state  be- 
cause of  its  exceptional  sweetness.  Our 
cantaloupes  are  said  to  be  equal  or  su- 
perior to  the  Rocky  Ford  melon,  and  in 
many  other  ways  our  garden  products 
are  such  as  to  bring  satisfaction  to  the 
man  who  comes  in  from  the  East. 
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Save  SO%  On  Your  New  House 


See  Plan 
Bookl 


Lumber.  Millwork,  Hardware,  Paint- 
ing with  Complete  Workimr  Plans. 
Specifications  ("Quality" 
Plao  No.  147)  A 


Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware,  Paint- 
ing wit"  Complete  Working  Plana, 
Specifications  No.  168 


$908 


Lumber.  Millwork.  Hardware,  Paint- 
ing. Complete  Worklneaeaj 
Plans,SpecificatloosNo.l40H»00'»_ 


about  50 
al  Cata- 


Gordon-VanTlnedirect-to-yon  wholrxmle  prices  right  now  are 
per  cm."  under  the  market.  Grand  fc.OOO  Bargain  Building  Mater 
log  JiiHt  out  allows  everything— Lumber  List — 

shown  tlOOtnSaOO  per  car  saved  on  highest  quality  lumber 
■  hipped  anywhere.  Catalog  illustrates  and  describee  all 
building'  material— Doors.  Window!*,  Casings.  Mouldings, 
Hardwood   Floors,  Storm  IJoorB,  ntorm  Stub,  Kooflnir, 
Stair  Work,  Siding,  Porch  Work.  Wall  Board.  Shlnglee, 
Paint  liuihi.-ra'  Hardware,  etc.  No  middlem  in's  profit, 
Ouick  shipments,  safe  delivery,  quality,  quantity  and 
Satisfaction  (iuaranteed— or  money  back,  guarantee 
backed  by  three  banks. Proved  true  by  lOO.O'iO  regular 
home  customer,,  including  10,0110  shrewd  buying  con- 
tractors and  carpenters  who  get  the  same  wholesale 
prices  you  can  get.  Freight  is  a  trifle.  For  every  nickel 
of  fruightcost-WE  SA VE  VOU  DOIXAKSIN  PRICE. 

We  Ship  Anywhere! 
See  Our  Guarantee! » 


WltlTE-Get  our  $10,000  Book  of  Piano  FREE 
Shows  100  "Quality  Houses."  Cottages,  Bunga- 
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planeoverdrawn  for  houses  costine  $600  to  $6000. 
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and  Complete  Home  Plana. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  5627  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
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losing  money  by  this  process.  Progres- 
sive ranchmen  are  now  fattening  their 
cattle  for  shipment  to  market,  believing 
that  with  our  alfalfa,  corn,  barley  and 
sugar  beets  they  can  prepare  an  animal 
for  the  block  much  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  done  by  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  with  the  shortened  haul  the 
shrink  will  not  absorb  the  profit. 

The  people  of  the  Basin  feel  that  in 
their  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  they  have  an  asset  which  will 
make  the  Basin  especially  attractive  to 
the  residents  of  those  sections  where  the 
water  question  has  begun  to  be  a  trou- 
blesome one.  Down  through  the  center 
of  this  great  valley  runs  the  Big  Horn 
river,  carrying  a  volume  of  water  which 
we  believe  will  never  be  wholly  appropri- 
ated. From  the  mountains  on  the  east 
and  west  flow  into  this  river  three  great 
streams — the  Nowood,  the  Shoshone  and 
the  Greybull — besides  a  number  of  large 
creeks  which  carry  an  immense  volume 
of  water.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers 
and  creeks  are  going  some  day  to  be  the 
homes  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
people  on  the  globe.  Natural  conditions 
are  so  nearly  perfect  that  the  farmer, 
ranchman  or  gardener  who  comes  into 
the  Basin  and  applies  himself  with  en- 
ergy to  the  task  at  hand  cannot  fail. 


Planters 

Cultivators  ^^^^Y00o/o 

•^^lore  important  than  ever, 
he  U .  S.  will  export  potatoes 'his 
year.  Every  bushel  raised  t~" 


Ask  for  address  of  nearest  repre- 
sentative in  Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Spokane  and  Portland. 


Wheat  Grown  on  Farm  of  James  Walsh,  Big  Horn  Basin,  Wyo. 


Originally  the  Basin  was  a  live  stock 
country.  Today  the  stockman  is  making 
more  money  than  perhaps  any  other  man 
of  this  section.  He  has  the  range  of  the 
forest  reserve  for  summer,  the  range  of 
the  bad  lands  in  the  winter,  the  cheapest 
alfalfa  in  the  world  and  a  grain  country 
which  cannot  be  beaten.  With  this  com- 
bination, the  stockmen  of  the  Basin  are 
especially  favored,  and  after  years  of 
shipping  their  stock  to  the  market, 
where  it  was  taken  over  by  the  feeders 
of  the  Middle  West,  they  are  just  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 


E.  F.  Burton,  state  dairy  demonstra- 
tor, says  that  conditions  are  perfect  for 
the  dairyman.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  with  our  cheap  alfalfa  and 
grain  the  farmer  is  sure  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  hog  business.  Even  the  poor 
man  can  get  a  few  hogs,  and  these  will 
soon  enable  him  to  get  into  the  dairy 
business,  which  will  here  become  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  farmers'  success,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  states  to  the  east  of  us.  Men 
who  have  spent  several  years  testing  our 
possibilities  in  the  dairy  business  tell 
i  us  that  Switzerland  possesses  no  advan- 


tages over  the  Basin.  Climatic  condi- 
tions are  perfect.  The  abundance  of 
pure  water,  the  cheap  alfalfa,  which  can 
be  grown  for  $2  to  .$3  per  ton;  our  corn, 
both  the  mature  grain  and  that  for  the 
silo,  make  the  Basin  the  paradise  of  the 
dairyman. 

In  root  crops  the  soil  of  the  Basin  are 
especially  successful.  Potatoes  yield  a 
splendid  crop,  and  the  quality  is  such 
that  the  Burlington  dining  car  service  is 
glad  to  get  them.  Beets  carry  a  per- 
centage of  saccharine  which  brings  to 
our  growers  the  highest  prices  paid  by 
the  Billings  Sugar  Company.  Crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains 
yield  abundantly,  and  the  quality  is  the 
very  best. 

At  the  state  fairs  of  recent  years  the 
Basin  country  has  never  failed  to  bring 
back  the  lion's  share  of  premiums.  At 
the  fair  of  last  year  Big  Horn  County's 
exhibitors  brought  back  first  prize  for 
general  agricultural  display,  first  for 
general  vegetable  display,  first  for  gen- 
eral fruit  display,  first  for  general  po- 
tato display,  first  for  general  corn  dis- 
play, second  for  standard  box  apples,  a 
total  of  sixty-two  first  premiums,  thirty 
second  premiums,  fifteen  thirds,  besides 
ten  specials,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
ran  up  against  the  strongest  competition 
they  have  met  for  several  years. 

A  country  that  can  make  such  a  record 
ought  to  be  attractive  to  the  home- 
seeker,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  new 
road  we  believe  that  it  will  be.  While 
the  new  road  makes  it  easier  for  the 
homeseeker  to  come,  it  also  makes  it 
easier  for  the  farmer  to  get  his  products 
to  market,  and  our  farmers  are  today 
enjoying  a  better  market  than  they 
have  ever  known. 

Basin  has  natural  gas  for  heating, 
lighting  and  cooking  purposes,  a  splen- 
did school  system,  electric  lighting,  wa- 
ter and  sewer  systems,  splendid  flouring 
mills,  modern  creamery,  alfalfa  mill 
with  a  capacity  for  all  of  the  alfalfa 
grown  in  this  part  of  the  Basin,  aggres- 
sive banks,  cluster  lights  and  progres- 
sive business  men. 


—  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves. 
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CARUSO 

World-famous  Tenor,  says: 

"Tuxedo  completely  satis- 
fies my  tobacco  taste.  It  is 
mild  and  has  a  delicious 
flavor.  Most  important  of 
all,  from  a  singer's  stand- 
point, Tuxedo  does  not  irri-  1  '*SpsVv 
tote  my  throat. ' '  ■  ^  -- 

"Tuxedo  Does  Not 
Irritate  My  Throat" 

The  non-irritating  quality  of  Tuxedo  which  Caruso 
praises  is  due  to  the  original  "Tuxedo  Process"  by 
which  the  tobacco  is  treated.  This  process  refines 
the  tobacco  and  absolutely  removes  all  bite  and  sting. 

Many  thousands  of  men  think  they  cannot  smoke 
a  pipe,  for  fear  the  tobacco  might  burn  or  parch  their 
mouths.  Tuxedo  has  atsolutely  done  away  with 
any  such  possibility.  You  can  smoke  Tuxedo  all 
day  long,  pipeful  after  pipeful,  without  any  irrita- 
tion whatsoever  —  indeed,  with  increasing  pleasure. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

is  made  from  rich,  mild,  fragrant  Kentucky  Burley  — 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  pipe-tobacco  in  the  world — 
aged  until  it  is  pipe-perfect  and  smokes  coolly  and  slowly. 

No  pains,  brains  or  money  is  spared  to  make  Tuxedo 
the  best  of  the  best.  Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  them  all.  You  just  try  Tuxedo  a 
week  —  and  begin  today. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glaisioe-wTapped,  J*  Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  A 

moisture-proof  pouch.  .   .   .  uC  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1  Ui» 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c    In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Offices  in  Denham  Building 


Suitable  fax  Stockmen,  R*nckm«t»  sad 
Professional  Men.   Cheapest  Rente 
ia  the  City. 

THE  BRADLEY  REALTY  INV.  CO. 

Denham  Bldg.,  or  1719  California  St.,  Denver 


AND 


Calf  Meal 

A  combination  of  best  bal- 
w        anced  food  values  to  help 
a  calf  grow  and  keep  healthy.  Costs 
less  than  milk  sells  for,  and 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Lower  price  than  Eastern  Calf 
meals.  Better  quality.  Give  it  a 
trial.  "Write  for  free  sample  and 
price  list. 

Ady  &  Crowe  Merc.  Co. 

1900  Fifteenth   St.,   Denver,  Colo. 


Fox  and  Wolf  Hounds  For  Sale 

of  the  best  Kngllsh  strains 
in  America;  40  years'  experi- 
ence in  breeding-  these  fine 
Hounds  for  my  own  sport 
-  'and  protection  to  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog 
B.  Address, 

T.  B.  HUDSPETH,  Sibley,  Mo. 


Si 


FOR  BUMPER 

THIS  YEAR  TRY 


CROP 


World's  Champion  \A/hoot 
MARQUIS  If  llCdl 

The  "King  of  Hard  Wheats."  In- 
crease your  yield  five  bushels  per 
acre.  It  matures  early.  Beardless. 
Heavy  heads.  Short  straw.  Quality 
and  appearance  unequalled.  No  safer 
or  surer  seed  to  plant.  Order  early 
as  supply  is  limited  and  demand  is 
increasing  every  year.  Write  today  for 
free  sample  and  prices.   Ask  for  our 

FREE  1915  CATALOG 

of  Grains,  Grasses,  Field,  Vegetable 
and  Garden  Seeds.  We  guarantee 
best  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Let 
us  know  if  you  would  like  to  try  our 

"GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER" 
of  40  5c  packets  of  Gold  Seal  Vege- 
table Seeds  for  $1.00  with  Field  Seed 
order  or  $1.25  postpaid  alone.  We 
will  make  it  pay  you  to  deal  with 
us.    Write  us  today. 

The  Western  Seed  Co. 

1421  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SAFETY  AND  A  BRILLIANT  LIGHT. 


I  have  often  said  that  the  farm  home 
should  be  equipped  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  all  of  the  conveniences  that  are 
enjoyed  by  those  living  in  the  city.  One 
of  the  drawing  and  attractive  features 
about  city  life  is  the  bright  lighting  in 
the  homes  as  well  as  on  the  streets. 
Night  is  turned  into  day,  and  one  visit 
to  the  well-lighted  city  makes  the  boys 
and  girls  dissatisfied  with  the  dingy  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm,  the  poorly  lighted 
home  and,  a  desire  is  created  to  leave 
the  farm  for  the  bright  lights  of  the  city 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Very  few 
young  people  like  to  read  by  a  smoky, 
dim  light  such  as  is  ordinarily  found  on 
the  farm. 

At  a  small  initial  outlay,  the  home  can 
be  equipped  with  the  Sunshine  safety 
lamp,  which  burns  gasoline,  gives  a 
steady,  clear,  white  light,  more  brilliant 
than  fifteen  ordinary  oil  lamps,  ten 
acetylene  gas  jets  or  a  cluster  of  twelve 
light  bulbs. 

This  marvelous  light  is  absolutely  safe 
and  is  inexpensiveness  enables  the  hum- 
blest home  to  be  lighted  as  brilliantly 
as  the  most  pretentious  millionaire's 
palace.  Its  brilliancy  can  be  regulated 
as  desired  to  suit  different  places  and 
uses. 

The  Sunshine  safety  lamp,  made  by 
the  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  no  wick,  no  chim- 
ney, no  dirt,  no  odor,  no  mantle  trouble, 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  it  can  be  carried 
anywhere  as  easily  and  very  much  safer 
than  a  common  coal  oil  lamp.  Ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  the  fuel  used  in  this  lamp 
is  air,  consequently  it  is  cheaper  and 
100  per  cent  better  than  the  coal  oil 
lamp  in  general  use. 


A  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE. 


YOU 


Will  Use  Improved 
Adva  nee  Pump 
Governors  on  ALL' 
your  Pumps  Some- 
time—Why Not  Now? 
The  weight  is  stored  in  the 
springs.  They  make  hard 
working  pumps  work  eo 
easy  a  child  can  operate 
them;  windmills  run  in 
slightest  breeze;  pumpinjz , 
engines,  with  less  than^ 
half  the  gas.  Adjust  to  fit 
allpumps.  Warranted  five 
years.  Order  now  and 
have  water  in  abundance, 
always  with  ease.  Tour  money 
baokif  not  exiotly  a»  rapras anted. 
Prioe  Only  $5.00  Each. 

You  can  clear  over  $80  00 
per  week  selling  them.  In-  , 
ctructlons  to  sell  wltb  first 
shipment.  Exclusive  terri- 
tory to  salesmen.  Patented  In 
United  States  and  Canada. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOUNDRY  CO.. 
DEPT.  K.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

6  H.  P.  *96^ 

1%H-P.  - 

2  H-P.  • 

3  H-P.  - 

4  H  P.  . 

5  H-P.  • 
8    H-P.  • 

10    H-P.  • 
12'/aH-P.  - 
Many  other  sizes— all  sold 
direct  and  fully  guaran-  ""WW"- 
teed.    BIG  82-PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.    Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,203  King  SL.  Ottawa,  Kans. 


If  you  look  at  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
as  it  lies  limpid  in  a  pail  or  can  there 
is  really  little  to  it,  but  if  you  give  it 
to  a  three  horse  power  gasoline  en- 
gine it  has  a  working  propensity  that 
beats  any  other  liquid  hollow,  includ- 
ing any  brand  of  joy  juice  ever  dis- 
tilled. Here's  what  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
will  do: 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  will  pump  2,454 
gallons  of  water  from  a  well  43  feet 
deep,  or  1,720  gallons  from  a  well  159 
feet  deep;  will  shell  264  bushels  of  corn; 
will  grind  486  bushels  of  corn;  will 
separate  the  milk  from  300  cows;  will 
do  about  20  weekly  washings  without 
wringing;  will  grind  about  20  sickles, 
and  if  the  harvestre  is  pulled  by  horses 
will  cut  about  four  acres  of  grain. — 
Implement  Trade  Journal. 

PUMPING   WITH   LIGHT  WEIGHT 
ENGINES. 


Our  beautiful  cat- 
alog giving  a  de- 
tailed explanation 
of  all  our  courses, 
equipment,  faculty 
and  showing  pic- 
tures of  our  new 
building  and  rooms 
will  be  mailed  to 
you  upon  request. 
We  offer  most 
thorough  courses 
i  n  Bookkeeping, 
Gregg  Shorthand, 
Stenotypy,  Touch 
Typewriting  and 
all  commercial  subjects.  Short  course 
in  Farm  Accounting  covering  three 
months. 

Send  your  son  or  daughter  to  the 
Central,  Denver's  Accredited  Com- 
mercial School. 


A  $45.00  Saddle  for  $34.00  Cash 


The  picture  shows  a  4  horsepower 
Cushman  engine  operating  a  No.  5  ro- 
tary pump.  The  water  was  raised  12 
feet  and  forced  through  200  feet  of 
2-inch  pipe  at  a  rate  of  134  gallons  per 
minute,  to  fill  a  pond. 

This  engine  was  run  continuously  14 
to  16  hours  a  day  on  full  4-horsepower 
load,  using  only  five  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  day  of  14y2  hours,  or  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  gasoline  per  horse- 
power per  hour. 


Our    latest  Swell 

Fork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
2 8 -in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  I  In.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  hid 
covered  soli 
steel  fork. 

The  FRED  MUELLER 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cata- 
logue now  ready. 


Gasoline 
Lights 

Cheapest  Light  on 
earth  for  use  in 
farm  homes,  stores 
and  halls.  Send  us 
dimensions  of  your 
home.  We  will  give 
you  estimate  cost 
of  lighting  system 
for  same.  Agents 
wanted. 

ALBERT  LEA 
OAS    LIGHT  CO., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines,  usu- 
ally of  larger  horsepower,  are  being  used 
considerably  for  irrigation  work,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  work.  Being  only  about 
one-fourth  as  heavy  as  average  engines, 
per  horsepower,  they  are  easily  moved 
around. 

The  Cushman  Motor  Works,  894  North 
21st  street,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  will  send  an 
engine  book  free  to  anyone  interested. 


The  state  school  of  forestry  at  Bottin- 
eau, North  Dakota,  announces  that  it 
will  have  one  million  trees  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  the  state  during 
1915. 


PLENTY  of  MONEY 

To  Loan  on  Real  Estate 

In  Colorado.    Lowest  Interest. 
W.  F.  MARRS  &  SONS, 
346-S  Bqaltabl*  Bldg.,  Denrer,  Cole. 


fefe  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

Alto  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorns 
At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  366797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  881264,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Crolden,  Colo. 
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THE  COLORADO  STATE  GRANGE. 

During  the  week  of  January  18  the 
forty -first  annual  session  of  the  Colo- 
rado' State  Grange  was  held  in  Denver, 
with  an  attendance  of  more  than  300. 
Mondav  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance,  which 
showed  a  most  healthful  growth.  Sec- 
retary Ferris  reported  that  there  is 
more*  than  $3,000,000  of  fire  insurance 
in  force  among  memhers  of  the  State 
Grange,  showed  seventy-five  active  sub- 
ordinate Granges  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  5.000.  and  the  most  healthful 
condition  that  the  organization  has  ex- 
perienced for  many  years. 

The  purchasing  and  selling  depart- 
ments have  been  quite  active  during  the 
past  vear,  and  there  has  been  nearly 
$50,000  in  produce  and  merchandise  han- 
dled for  Grange  members,  which  resulted 
in  a  saving  to  them  of  several  thousand 
dollars. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th.  the 
Maple  Grove  Drill  Team  conferred  the 
fifth  degree  on  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants and  then  gave  their  most  interest- 
ing exhibition  drill  before  a  large  num- 
ber of  Grange  members.  The  sixth  de- 
gree was  then  conferred  by  state  offi- 
cials. 

Next  January  Grange  drill  teams  will 
compete  for  fifty  dollars  offered  by 
Wstern  Farm  Life  and  fifty  dollars  of- 
fered by  the  State  Grange,  making  a 
$100  prize,  which  should  bring  out  some 
interesting  drills. 

During  the  convention  the  members 
were  addressed  by  Governor  Carlson  and 
ex-Governor  Amnions.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C. 
Bradford,  Dr.  Lory,  president  of  Colo- 
rado Agricultural "  College,  and  Prof. 
Sargent  addressed  the  Grange  on  the 
County  Unit  School  bill  which  will 
doubtless  be  passed  by  the  legislature 
now  in  session.  The  interest  of  this  bill 
i*  to  so  unify  county  rural  school  work 
that  the  children  of  the  isolated  and 
poorer  districts  will  have  practically  as 
good  advantages  as  those  in  the  more 
prosperous  sections. 

The  resolutions  passed  endorsed  the 
State  Tax  Commission,  opposed  the 
single-tax  theory,  asked  the  governor 
to  appoint  a  farmer  and  a  Granger  on 
the  State  Tax  Commission  Board,  and 
endorsed  K.  S.  Ray  for  the  position.  A 
resolution  asking  the  legislature  to  re- 
peal the  law  requiring  counties  to  build 
and  maintain  bridges  across  ditches  and 
canals  and  to  enact  in  its  place  a  law 
similar  to  the  one  repealed  by  the  last 
legislature.  A  resolution  recommending 
that  all  cattle  be  tested  for  tuberculosis 
by  graduate  veterinarians  and  that  the 
state  pay  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  any  animals  condemned,  such 
animals  to  become  the  property  of  the 
state.  County  road  overseer  to  have  su- 
pervision of  all  roads  in  counties  was 
advocated. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Grange  were 
amended  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting 
dancing  at  the  place  and  on  the  nights 
of  Grange  meetings. 


they  took  up  the  subject  of  more  cows 
and  hogs  and  not  so  much  grain  farm- 
ing. They  are  getting  up  a  good  pro- 
trram  to  exchange  with  other  Granges. 

Holyoke  Pomona  No.  6  held  their  last 
meeting  November  28,  when  they  had 
dinner,  program  and  election  of  officers, 
and  a  talk  by  State  Master  John  Morris. 

Lakeside  Grange  No.  220  has  been 
holding  its  regular  meetings  on  the  first 
and  third  Wednesday  nights  with  a  good 
average  attendance.  The  membership 
has  been  increased  to  sixty  with  a  num- 
ber of  applicants  waiting  for  degrees. 
We  hold  literary  programs  consisting  of 
songs,  dialogues,  readings,  tableaux,  reci- 
tations, papers,  etc.,  and  find  that  they 
materially  help  to  hold  and  increase  the 
General  interest  and  attendance.  Last 
summer,  we  had  with  us.  Brother  Dame- 
wood,  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
Sister  Riddle,  National  Master  Oliver 
Wilson  and  State  Master  John  Morris. 
They  visited  our  Pomona  meeting  and 
gave  interestng  talks.  We  have  organ- 
ized a  cream  station  shipping  association 
and  have  purchased  coal,  wire  and  posts 
in  large  lots  thereby  saving  quite  a 
little  money  to  the  members  of  the 
Grange.  Our  Grange  is  fully  alive,  has 
doubled  its  membership  within  a  year; 
every  member  is  interested,  much  fire 
insurance  is  being  written  and  we  are 
co-operating  in  a  way  that  demonstrates 
to  our  people  that  the  Grange  is  the 
best  farmers'  organization  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Sunflower  Notes 

(Record  in  Journal) 
In  spite  of  the  snowstorm  about  fifty 
loval  Grangers  turned  out  Saturday 
evening.  January  9th,  to  help  install 
officers  and  initiate  thirteen  new  mem- 
bers into  Sunower  Grange. 

Our  order  is  growing  in  numbers  as 
well  as  enthusiasm,  and  we  hope  and 
prophesy  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  following  officers  were  installed: 
Archie  Curtis,  master;  Wm.  Kroll,  over- 
seer; Maud  Brown,  lecturer;  Henry  Cur- 
tis 'steward;  Harry  Brown,  assistant 
steward;  Torgny  Wolfensberger;  gate- 
keeper; Wm.  White,  secretary;  Pearl 
Cramer.  Ceres:  Marv  Kroll.  Pomona; 
Florence  White,  Flora:  Trma  Kroeger, 
ladv  assistant  steward. 

The  new  chaplain  and  treasurer  were 
not  present  to  be  installed,  but  all  those 
in  attendance  seemed  imbibed  with  that 
energy  and  enthuiasm  which  is  bound  to 
make  things  go. 

The  new  lecturere  announced  that  tht> 
program  for  next  time,  Saturday  Jan- 
uary 23.  would  be  a  hard  times  dance, 
for  Grangers  and  invited  friends.  This 
is  sure  to  be  a  pleasant  affair  and  a 
good  attendance  is  expected.  The  re- 
freshment committee  did  the  "necessary" 
work  to  make  everyone  happy  until  the 
next  time,  and  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  excellence  of  their  lunch. 


Watch  the  Cow 

'  When  the  Empire  Milker  If  doing  the  work  of  a  dozen 

The  EMPIRE  MEKsAL 

makes  your  dairy  a  modern .efficient £«£ry.  MT^cret  l«m 
^"pLJden™Md  harshly.  Easy,  natural  milk  flow. 

EMPIRE  Cream  Separator 

Recognized  everywhere  as  the  easy  to  ran.  easy  to  care  for  separator 
that  gets  all  the  cream.  .    ...  .  „ 

Write  for  full  description  and  pictures  of  how 
up-to-date  dairymen  are  adopting  the  Empire 
Vlkcre  and  using  the  Empire  Separator.  Ask 
also  for  offers  on  our  Empire  Sta-EUe  Engines 
and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mais. 
Ask     for  Catalog 
No.9    .  Apostal 
tt  9  !ID»"S^        card  will  do. 

Empire  Cream 
Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  ID. 
Denver,  Colo  ■ 
Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can. 
Winnipeg, 
Can. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 

POULTRY  PROFITS 


GRANGE  NEWS. 


Pleasant  View  Grange  No.  *64  reports 
for  the  year  1914  that  they  have  not 
missed  holding  two  meetings  a  month 
throughout  the  year,  with  several  spec- 
ial meetings,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  fifty.    They  have  initiated  over  one 
hundred  candidates,  and  have  had  sev- 
eral banquets,  lectures,  small  plays,  pan- 
tomines,  considerable  good  music,  talks 
on  the  benefit  of  the  Grange  to  the 
farmer    and    his    family    and  several 
speakers  on  the  new  amendments  and 
co-operation.  They  have  tried  to  interest 
some  of  their  neighboring  granges  in  an 
exchange  of  program,  without  success 
so  far.    They  buy  their  flour  and  pota- 
toes through  their  Purchasing  Agent. 
"Sunflower  Grange  No.   162  held  one 
very  good  meeting  in  December,  with 
ten  candidates  for  the  first  and  second 
degrees,    followed    by    a  miscellaneous 
program.    They  have  purchased  a  site 
for  a  new  Grange  hall. 

Animas  Valley  Grange  No.  194  held  a 
special  meeting  December  12,  when  they 
enjoyed  a  fine  talk  by  State  Master 
John  Moris,  followed  by  an  oyster 
supper. 

^Riverside  Grange  No.  203  held  four 
meetings  in  December,  one  a  called  meet- 
ing, when  they  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
State  Master  John  Morris,  who  installed 
their  officers.    At  one  of  these  meetings, 


Meat  shortage  is  the  cry  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  For  ten  years  past 
the  supply  of  beef,  pork,  veal  and  other 
meats  has  been  growing  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand.  The  sale  of  breed- 
ing stock,  hog  cholera,  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  the  European  war  are  fac- 


tors in  cutting  short  the  supply  and  in-  | 
creasing  the  demand. 

A  small  investment  in  a  reliable  incu- 
bator is  the  first  requisite  for  a  proper 
start.  There  are  a  number  of  good  in- 
cubators on  the  market,  and  there  are 
some  which  are  not  good  because  cheap- 
ly built.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  machine,  because  so 
much  depends  upon  it.  A  poorly  built 
machine  is  costly  at  any  price,  for  it  is 
liable  to  lose  you  a  good  part  of  the 
eggs  at  every  setting  and  bring  you 
chicks  that  are  weakly  because  not  prop- 
erly hatched — no  matter  how  good  the 
eggs  were  from  which  they  came.  Be- 
sides this,  you  lose  valuable  time. 

Among  the  incubators  on  the  market, 
the  Sure  Hatch  stands  forth  promi- 
nently as  a  successful  hatching  machine. 
It  has  been  on  the  market  seventeen 
years,  and  is  a  recognized  standard; 
manufactured  by  the  Sure  Hatch  Incu- 
ator  Company  of  Fremont,  Nebraska,  in 
one  of  the  biggest  incubator  factories  in 
the  country.  It  is  beyond  question  a 
splendidly  built  machine,  and  a  reliable 
cold  weather  hatcher,  which  is  very  im- 
portant. Its  double  walls,  dead  air 
space,  thoroughly  insulated  top,  copper 
hot-water  heating  system  and  automatic 
regulation,  make  it  a  chick  producer  of 
superior  quality. 

Lay  in  a  good  supply  of  apples  for  the 
winter;  you  will  find  them  the  cheapest 
food  on  the  market  and  by  their  gen- 
erous use,  the  health  of  the  family  will 
be  much  improved. 

The  County  Agriculturist  is  "The  Man 
of  the  Hour."  If  you  haven't  one  in 
your  county,  take  up  the  matter  at  once 
with  your  state  agricultural  college 
which  will  give  you  full  information  re- 
garding the  necessary  arrangements. 


What  Position 
Do  You  Want? 

Each  year  the  Barnes  School  places 
hundreds  of  young  people  in  paying 
office  positions.  An  average  of  three 
calls  a  day  is  received  for  bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers,  salesmen,  cash- 
iers, billing  clerks  and  general  office 
assistants. 

The  courses  of  study  include  Book- 
keeping, Business  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship, Spelling,  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Touch  Typewriting,  English  and  Pre- 
paratory Branches. 

A  catalog  giving  full  information 
regarding  these  courses  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 


1615-25  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo 
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ksTiil  Wind 


We  manufacture  ail  diet  and 
style*.  It  will-— 
|  pay  yon  to  ln-|| 
pertigat*. Write  YJ 
for  eatalof  and  f  I 
'■fie*  lie*  W 

subiiii  wine  ■ill  eos 

 jertntt  Bt,  Topeka,  — - 


Engine  Prices  Down 

"Another  HpiS 

Notch  rjHIH 


Look 

at  these  Prices ! 

2  H  P.  $34.95  :      4  H  P.  $69.75: 
6  H-P.  $97.75;  8  H-P.  $139.65;  12  H  P.  $219.90 

Other  sizes  up  to  22  H-P,  proportionally  low. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User! 

Why  pay  two  prices  for  any  good  engine, 

or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  engine. 


or  take  cnances  on  a  pooi.  ui  «•■■  — — .   

when  the  "WITTE"  costg  so  little,  and  saves  you  all  the  risk.  ^ — Ma% 

WITTE  ENGINES,Kcroscnc,Gasoline&  Ga_s^ 

Station.ry.  Portable       I  «KA.o1  R.VoaV  l^liariilltV      f^y^rmS  IHOkV  TO  JUDGE  lh 


LET  ME  send  you 
a  "WITTE"  en- 
gine to  earn  its 
own  cost  while  you 
pay  lor  it.  It's 
cheaper  than 
doing  without  one. 
1  have  proved  that  lo 
thousands  who  are 
now  WITTE  users. 

Ed.  U.  Wltte. 


Stationary,  Portable 
•  and  Saw-rig  Style* 


Liberal  5- Year  Guaranty.  eacsays7erms 

/■^ET  your  engine  from  an  engine  specialist.  J$»^*^- 
^*  All  my  life  I  have  done  nothing  but  make  the  work  done  by  miM-lii 

 ■   The  SUCCeSS  Of  my  customers  Nn  need  now  to  ae 


engines.    I  tie  success  01  my  cusiuiuct.   power.  -~  ^™|T-  -  Book-th'e 

and  nothing  else,  makes  my  success.  fteW  BOOk  FrCC  - 


.own  a  "WITTE"  engine  than 
ew  Offer  makes  it  easier  to  get 
me  worn  uoiie  uy  ui«ciiinery  than  by  muscle  prbrute 
power.  No  need  now  to  get  along  without  a    W1T1 1. 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  { 
AN  ENGINE 


—  finest  in  the  whole 
,  explains  all.  Ittellsyou  how  to  be 
sure  jn^our  selection,  even  if  you  don't 


I've  simply  got  to  sell  better  engines.   I  can't  en|fine  business 

lose  money  on  an  engine  and  make  back  tne  surc  jn  your  selection,  even  if  you  don  t  pi — 

loss  on  something  else.  My  factory  is  the  only  •'WITTE.''  Send  me  your  address  today,  so  1  can 

one,  that  started  in  the  engine  business  27  send  you  this  book  FREE  with  my  New  Offer 

!££ Zk^ift ^T^i^ra  ED.H.WITTE,  ?:!?.  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 


DEAD  THIS  BOOK 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ' 
ANY  ENGINE 
IT  IS  SENT  FQEE 
TOR  THE  ASKING 


which  it  started.  Only  WITTE  engine 
quality  has  made  that  possible. 


2644  Oakland  Ave., Kansas  City, Mo. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


February  1,  1915 


The  Advantage  of  Dairy  Farming 


Dairying  in  the  West  has  many  ad- 
vantages of  that  industry  in  other 
states.  Cows  are  free  from  disease  ex- 
cepting that  which  is  brought  in  herds 
from  other  states.  The  bright  sunshine 
of  the  West  is  death  to  germs  and  if 
the  stock  is  well  cared  for  there  is  little 
loss  suffered  from  sickness.  The  feeds 
on  which  dairy  cows  do  best  are  grown 
in  abundance  and  at  little  expense  in 
the  West  where  land  can  be  had  at  very 
reasonable  price  and  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  for  dairy  products,  a  good 
price  can  always  be  had. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Colorado  is  rap- 
idly developing  and  the  future  is  most 
promising.  In  1914  the  valuation  of 
dairy  manufacturing  plants  was  $1,050,- 
OOOand  the  output  of  these  plants  was 
worth  more  than  $3,000,000.  This 
amount  would  be  materially  increased 
by  adding  the  product  sold  direct  from 
the  farms. 

Dairy  farming  is  a  sure  guarantee  of 
a  good  living,  the  building  up  of  the 
soil  and  a  constantly  increasing  bank 
account.  There  is  no  more  healthful  or 
remunerative  occupation  in  which  the 
farmer  can  engage  and  in  which  he  can 
start  on  a  very  small  capital  and  build 
up  gradually  as  he  learns  the  business. 
It  furnishes  profitable  employment  for 
every  member  of  the  family  and  equal- 
izes'the  distribution  of  labor  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  the  solution  of  the 
farm  help  problem  since  a  good  man  can 
profitably  be  employed  throughout  the 
winter  in  milking,  hauling  manure,  feed, 
and  general  care  of  the  cows,  which  in 
connection  with  other  farm  work,  will 
keep  a  man's  time  employed. 

Dairying  furnishes  a  good  home  mar- 
ket for  all  the  feed  crops  that  can  be 
grown  on  the  farm  and  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased price  while  at  the  same  time 
the  soil  is  constantly  being  built  up 
with  the  result  that  increasing  crop 
yields  are  harvested  each  succeeding 
year.  It  also  enables  the  farmer  to 
utilize  for  feed  and  bedding  large 
quantities  of  straw,  coarse  and  weedy 
hay  and  other  roughness  which  is  trans- 
formed into  dairy  products  and  fertil- 
izer in  which  way  it  returns  a  profit 
instead  of  a  loss. 

For  the  dry  land  farmer  dairying  is 
the  industry  that  will  lead  him  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  despair  and  failure. 
With  the  modern  system  of  scientific 
farming,  which  he  can  easily  learn  by 
reading  in  Western  Farm  Life,  the  Dry 
Land  Farming  department,  edited  by  E. 
R.  Parsons,  the  most  successful  dry  lana 
farmer  and  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive writer  on  dry  land  farming  sub- 
jects in  the  workL  he  can  easily  grow, 
each  successive  year,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  grain,  grass  and  root  crops  to  feed 
his  cows  for  twelve  months  and  this 
supplemented  with  the  native  grasses, 
will  enable  him  to  keep  his  cows  in  good 
condition  at  no  expense  save  that  of 
his  own  labor. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  dry 
land  farmer  to  do  is  to  dig  two  or  three 
good  large  pit  silos  or  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  hold  practically  all  the  corn  and 
forage  grown.  The  material  for  build- 
ing four  silos  should  not  cost  to  exceed 
sixty  dollars.  One  crane  placed  in  the 
center  will  answer  for  the  digging  of 
the  four  and  will  also  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  lifting  out  the  feed.  If  one 
silo  is  all  that  is  needed  to  start  with, 
room  should  be  left  lor  digging  other, 
as  soon  as  they  are  needed.  The  pit 
silo  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  sea- 
son while  at  the  same  time,  the  farmer 
is  enabled  to  milk  and  care  for  his  cows 
under  one  roof  and  not  be  obliged  to  go 
out  in  the  winter  storms. 

Cows  do  best  and  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  early  summer 
when  grass  is  abundant.  Green,  juicy 
feed,  besides  producing  large  quantities 
of  rnilk,  keep  the  cow's  digestive  system 
in  good  condition,  some  such  feed  should 
be  provided  for  her  in  the  winter  and 
silage  answers  this  purpose. 

A  good  ration  and  good  care  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  feeds  usually  grown  on  the 
average  farm  are  lacking  in  protein. 
Alfalfa  supplies  this  to  a  large  extent 
but  where  this  hay  is  not  grown,  the 
protein  should  be  supplied  in  concen- 
trates such  as  cootonseed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  wheat,  bran,  etc.  The  carbohy- 
drates and  fats  are  usually  supplied  in 
corn,  kafir,  milo,  cane  and  other  similar 


feeds  either  in  the  way  of  silage  or  feed 
in  the  way  of  fodder  or  grain  direct. 

If  a  good  cow  is  fed  all  the  feed  she 
will  eat  she  will  use  about  50  per  cent 
of  it  for  maintenance.  The  other  50  per 
cent  will  be  used  for  milk  production. 
If  she  is  fed  only  a  limited  amount  there 
will  be  but  little  left  for  production 
after  the  maintenance  requirement  is 
met.  It  is  the  amount  of  feed  the  cow 
util  izes  above  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  body  that  determines  the 
profit. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  cow  can  use  profitably  only 
about  6.5  to  7.5  pounds  of  digestible 
carbohydrate  or  its  equivalent  to  1 
pound  of  digestible  protein.  If  a  larger 
amount  of  carbohydrate  is  fed  there  will 
be  a  shrinkage  either  in  body  weight  or 
milk  production.  Home  grown  feeds  are 
the  cheapest  and  should  be  used  when 
possible  but  the  feeder  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  buy  any  feed  that  is  needed  to 
balance  the  ration. 

A  Good  Ration. 

Another  consideration  is  the  palata- 
bility  of  the  ration.  The  cow  should 
be  given  feeds  she  likes.  The  concen- 
trates as  a  rule  are  more  palatable  than 
the  dry  roughages.  Grass  and  silage 
also  make  the  ration  more  palatable.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  as  a  rule,  to  allow  2 
pounds  of  hay,  when  this  is  fed  alone 
or  1  pound  of  hay  and  3  pounds  of 
silage  for  every  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  of  cow.  The  remainder  of  the 
ration  should  be  made  up  from  a  variety 
of  grains  and  other  concentrates.  One 
pound  of  the  grain  mixture  should  be 
fed  for  every  3  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced. A  mixture  of  corn  silage  30 
pounds,  alfalfa  or  cowpea  hay  10  pounds, 
corn  or  kafir  chop  6  pounds,  wheat  bran 
1  pound,  and  cottonseed  meal  1  pound 
will  make  a  good  ration. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  cow  which  is 
giving  milk  ought  to  have  all  the  good 
feed  she  can  consume.  The  more  she 
can  eat,  the  more  milk  she  will  put  in 
the  pail  if  she  is  capable  of  producing 
milk.  If  she  is  not  capable  of  convert- 
ing her  feed  into  milk,  then  she  will  be 
putting  on  flesh  and  will  be  in  better 
form  to  rear  a  good  calf,  or  will  sell 
for  more  money  when  offered.  If  the 
cow  is  young  slip  will  grow  as  a  result 
of  liberal  feeding  and  will  be  a  better 
milk  producer,  or,  if  a  stock  cow,  will 
increase  in  value.  There  is  every  ad- 
vantage in  supplying  an  animal  with 
all  the  feed  it  can  clean  up. 

The  unprofitableness  of  cows  is  due 
to  inferior  cows,  to  improper  care,  feed 
and  management.  Either  one  or  all  of 
these  factors  may  play  an  important 
part  in  reducing  cow  profit.  Thousands 
of  cows  fail  to  return  a  profit  because 
they  are  not  fed  as  they  should  be  for 
milk  production.  Thousands  of  others 
are  well  fed  and  cared  for  but  are  in- 
capable of  producing  milk  in  profitable 
quantities.  Whether  or  not  a  cow  be 
profitable  cannot  be  determined  until 
she  has  been  so  fed  and  given  such  care 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  her  to  produce 
at  her  maximum.  The  first  essential, 
therefore,  in  determining  cow  merit  is 
to  know  first  whether  the  cow  is  doing 
as  well  as  she  should  do. 

Impure  feed  and  impure  drinking  wa- 
ter are  never  suitable  for  the  dairy  cow. 
Remember  she  turns  this  stuff  into 
milk  and  milk  is  one  of  the  best  of 
human  foods.  It  is  made  up  very  largely 
of  the  elements  that  a  cow  eats.  At 
the  same  time  a  cow  must  be  kept 
healthy  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
do  it  on  filthy  feed. 

In  addition  to  good  feed,  the  cow  must 
have  good  care  in  order  to  make  the 
greatest  profit.  Exposure  to  cold  winds 
and  rains  greatly  counteracts  the  effects 
of  good  feeding.  The  dairy  cow  requires 
a  good  warm  stall,  free  from  drafts,  the 
same  as  any  other  valuable  animal.  Good 
ventilation  is  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  cow,  but  this  should  be  had 
through  windows  or  other  openings  high 
enough  from  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  on  the  cow  and  the 
ventilation  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  air  in  the  stall  or  barn  is  kept  pure 
at  all  times.  It  is  understood  that  the 
stall  must  be  kept  clean  and  well  bedded 
— in  short — conditions  should  be  made 
as  pleasant  for  the  cow  as  possible. 

No  amount  of  washing  will  rid  over- 
churned  butter  of  milk.  i 


BookOfBarnPlansFREE 

If  You  Intend  to  Build  a  New  Barn  or  Re- 
model an  Old  One  You  Should  Have  This  Book 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of  barn  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  complete  and  valuable  book  of 
reference  and  instruction  on  barn  construction. 

The  96  pages  of  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  full  of 

dollar-saving  information.  It  contains  51  repre- 
sentative designs  for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general 
purpose  barns,  as  well  as  many  other  designs  for  hog  barns,  pens, 

hay  sheds,  chicken  houses,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  barn  plans  shown  in  the  book,  there  are  32 
pages  devoted  to  general  construction  problems,  such  as 
concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  construction,  ventilation,  etc. 

When  Writing  for  This  Book 
to  Busid,  and  How  Many  Cows 

We  have  designs  for  nearly  4,000  barns, 

and  our  architects  will  give  your  letter 
personal  attention  if  we  learn  your 
exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a 
clean,  sanitary  barn  willi  a  minimum 
of  expense.  When  cows  are  transferred 


Please  State  When  You  Expect 
and  Horses  You  Want  to  House 

from  dark,  dirty  barns  to  Louden  barns 
the  milk  flow  often  increases  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  and  the  labor  of  caring 
for  the  herd  is  reduced  from  one-third 
to  one-half.  Louden  equipment  is  just 
as  great  economy  for  the  man  with  a 
half  dozen  head  of  stock  as  for  the  man 
with  hundreds  of  animals.  The  percent- 
age of  labor  saved  is  the  same. 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carrier*      Cow  Stalls  Hay  Loft  Equipment  Sheep  Pent 

Feed  Carriers        Horse  Stalls         Cow  Pens  Water  Basins 

Milk  Can  Carriers  Mangers  Calf  Pens  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door 

Harness  Carriers  Manger Divisons  Bull  Pens  Hangers 

Hay  Carriers         Feed  Racks  Hog  Pens  Power  Hoists  and 

Feed  Trucks  CATALOGS  FREE  OtherBarnSpecialties 

Louden  Machinery  Co.  (Established  is67)6101  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Have  You  Written  Us? 


In  the  January  15th  issue  of  Western  Farm  Life 
we  announced  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  "As- 
sociated" Line — a  genuine  "Iowa"  Cream  Separator 
selling  at   

Many  Colorado  farmers  have  written  us  for  printed  matter  and 
further  information  on  the  close-skimming  "Iowa."  Have  you  written 
us?  If  not,  clip  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  in  now.  The  quality  of 
"Iowa"  Cream  Separators  is  guaranteed  in  every  particular.  Factory 
equipment  and  quantity  output  accounts  for  low  prices  impossible  for 
others.    Write  for  descriptive  books. 


BUY  YOUR  ENGINE  NOW 


H 
I 

R 

£ 
D 

M 
A 
N 


Associated"  Gasoline  Engines  give  satisfaction  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
service  and  they  sell  at  mighty  attract  ive  prices.    The  1%  H.  P 


"Chore  Boy"  and  the  2%  H.  P.  "Hired  Man"  are  strong  favorites 
with  Colorado  farmers.    Put  one  of  these  powerful  little  4?^° 
Engines  on  your  Farm  and  let  it  get  bus  y  for  you.    Write  .  ■ ' 

for  Booklet  showing  "Associated"  Gasoline  Engines—  't/ 
1%  H.  P.  to  18  H.  P. 

Associated  Manufacturers  Co. 


WATERLOO,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 

We  Cany  a  Complete  Stock  at 
1550  WAZEE  ST.,  DENVER 


February  1,  1915 
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You  Cant Beat 

Gdllowav  Prices  and  Quah  ty I 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

with  cut  under  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  is  positively  the  best 
spreader  in  the  world.  Light  draft,  end- 
less apron,  positive  force  feed,  double 
chain  drive.  Just  ask  for  my  book,  "A 
Streak  of  Gold,"  FREE,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out 
of  your  manure  products. 


New  „ 
^Sanitary  Cream| 
Separator 

I  will  send  It  anvwhere  I 
\in  the  United   States  | 

without  an  expert  to 
«  set  It  up  to  any  inex- 
^  perienced  cream  separ-  | 
ator  user 


Spreaders  $64 

for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly 
against  any  make  of  separator  that  ev< 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let 
you  be  the  judge.  Built  up  to  a  high 
standard  and  not  down  to  a 
price.  Travel  20,000  miles,  look 
over  every  factory  in  the  world 
and  you  can't  find  its  superior  at 
any  price.  It's  the  most  sanitary, most 
scientific,  cleanest  skimmer,  the  most 
beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have 
seen  them  alt.  A  postal  gets  our 
big  free  Separator  catalog  and  1915  slid 
Ing  scale, profit-sharing  price  schedule. 
CALLOWAY  MASTERPIECE  BIG 
Positively  supreme  in  power,  sim- 
\J  plicity  and  design.  All  our  years 
of  engine  building  are  built  into  it.  A 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  life 
and  satisfaction  to  engine  users 
are  built  into  every  one  of  these  Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfet  ted  design  and 
simplicity  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  heavy 
weight,  heavy  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en- 
gine not  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  before  you 
$98  75  ife  buy.  Get  my  tree  engine  book  be- 
_     '  — j-f    „ff"**3'  you  Duy  an  en* 

H.     I  Wm.  Galloway, 

P-  <f  %iTS3fr  ^SfA^ffil  President, 
The  Wm.  Gal- 
loway Co., 
1067  Galloway 
Station 
y^Z*4&    Waterloo,  Iowa 


Raise  Your  Calves 
Without  Milk 

Let  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal  take  the 
place  of  milk  in 
raising  your  calves. 
Costs  less  than  half 
as  much  and  the 
calves  are  stronger, 
bigsrer  -  boned  and 
healthier. 

Blatchford's 

Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  as  the 
complete  milk  substitute 
since  the  year  1800.  It 
prevents  .scouring^  and 
contains  just  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  pro- 
.mote  early  maturity. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  the  maker. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  pet  actual  bevies  that 
.bow  the  possibilities  for  making  money  Irom  your  calves. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  DrpL^'TOiVauliegan,  III. 


CALF  MEAM 

the  nmcrmui  substitute  j 

?  PROTEIN  24*  FAT  5%;  4 

BUTfflFOicOS  CAIf  MEAL  FACTORY 

£    VVAUKEGAM.IU..-  ± 

BgjBa  uicisiiR.txotwi'"1.?0^ 


Hides  Tanned  for  $3  Apiece 

We  have  been  tanning  at  St. 
Paul  for  22  years  and  have  a 
large  modern  plant  with  a  big 
force  of  skilled  workmen.  We 
I  are  making  SPECIAL  PBICES: 
\  Horse  and   Cow   Hides,  large, 
tanned  soft  and  qq 

Smaller  Hides,  under  36    CO  flfl 

lbs.,  (called  kips)  ftMU 

We  tan  everything,  make  up 
_w >Fur  Robes,  Coats  and  Gloves. 
Look  us  up  through  the  Publisher  of 
this  paper  or  your  BANK.  Ask  for  BIO 
SPECIAL  PBICE  LIST,  instructions  and 
free  Shipping  Tags. 

NORTH    STAB   FUE   DRESSING  AND 

DYEING  WORKS, 
139  Front  Street.  .  .    St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Free  Information  on  How  to  do  Tanning* 

From  the  worth- 
less-looking green 
|  hides  to  the  fln- 
I  est,    soft  tanned 
furred  leather, 
moth  -  proof,    a  t 
factory  prices, 
made    up  Into 
beautiful  fun, 
coats,  robes,  mit- 
tens   and  caps. 
Send  In  your 
catch.     Taxidermist  work. 

W.  W.  WEAVER,  Custom  Tanner. 
Reading,  Mich. 


Df  kflf  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

III  j  IX  Li  W  ^  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill-..  Ion 
•"inVJl    prlrt'l.  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  ,,v 

  Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 

W  "■"**(  ^*"«  tact  where  other  vaccines  (all. 
I      M  ■  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

l_,  *     I0-do«e  pkge.  Blackleg  Pilli  $1.00 

*™— ^■**     50-doee  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
j  .      t'se  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
rn»  superiority  of  Cutter  product*  Is  due  to  over  ir> 
years  of  sp«/lallzln«  In  vacelnet  and  serums  only. 
the   rnV-rS  J'  """''alnable.  order  direct. 

THE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  California. 


DAIRY    COWS    AND  PROSPERITY. 

By  A.  C.  Cauble,  Holyoke,  Colo. 


Editor  Western  Farm  Life: 

The  Central  West  is  the  most  pros- 
perous part  of  this  great  country;  pros- 
perous because  of  its  many  resources, 
and  its  industrious  farmers.  The  great 
arid  West  is  fast  becoming  a  country  of 
no  mean  importance.  I  have  seen  tn* 
country  grow  from  a  bleak  and  dreary 
prairie  to  a  land  of  beautiful  and  sub- 
stantial homes,  rich  and  fertile  farms, 
populated  with  an  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, and  contented  people,  whose  finan- 
cial condition  is  far  above  the  average 
of  those  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country.  They  are  progressive  farmers 
who  recognize  the  great  importance  of 
modern  methods  of  cultivation,  which 
necessarily  call  for  improved  machinery, 
as  well  as  increased  yields  of  the  vari- 
ous cultivated  crops. 

Grain  farming  is  being  discouraged  by 
the  various  agricultural  colleges  out 
West,  and  diversified  or  mixed  farming 
— combining  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
the  feeding  of  all  grains  and  grasses 
grown  on  the  farm  to  the  stock,  in  short, 
the  marketing  of  produce  grown  on  the 
hoof  rather  than  selling  it  in  the  raw 
state  is  the  practice  of  the  progressive 
farmers  of  the  West. 

The  dairy  cow,  the  silo,  the  hog,  and 
the  chicken  combined  with  raising  corn, 
small  grain,  and  alfalfa,  is  a  combina- 
tion that  cannot  be  beaten  for  the  arid 
West.  The  dairy  cow  and  silo  is  a  sure 
source  of  wealth,  a  regular  daily  in- 
come, an  assurance  against  drouth.  The 
man  with  a  dairy  cow  always  has  money 
for  present  needs  and  a  steadily  increas- 
ing income.  The  banks  of  the  country 
know  the  ability  of  the  dairy  farmer  to 
meet  his  obligations,  and  are  ever  ready 
to  extend  him  credit  at  any  time,  real- 
izing the  fact  that  his  income  is  sure. 
Wherever  one  may  go,  in  any  state  of 
the  Union,  he  will  find  that  the  lo- 
cality where  the  value  of  the  dairy  cow 
is  fully  recognized,  that  locality  is  the 
most  prosperous  part  of  the  state  in 
which  it  is  located,  because  with  the 
dairy  cow  comes  fertility,  increased 
yields  of  grain  with  the  increased  ca- 
pacity to  keep  a  larger  number  of  stock 
on  the  same  acreage.  The  silo  and  the 
dairy  cow  are  doing  a  wonderful  work 
for  the  dry  farmer  in  the  West,  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  dairy 
business,  Colorado  will  soon  be  num- 
bered among  the  leading  dairy  states  of 
the  Central  West. 

The  farmers  of  Philips  County,  Colo- 
rado organized  in  April,  1914,  a  farm- 
ers' cream  shipping  station,  and  put  a 
man  in  to  buy  cream.  During  the  first 
six  months  this  station  bought  61,728 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  saved  to  the 
patrons  2%  to  4  cents  a  pound  for  but- 
ter fat.  The  monthly  figures  are  as 
follows: 

Price. 

May   10,666         $  .24  y2 

June   13,348.4  26 

July   13,889.8  26 

August   10,794.6  27 

September    8,129.6  29 

October    4,904.1  30 

Besides  our  cream  station  in  Holyoke, 
there  were  four  cream  buyers  and  dur- 
ing the  present  year  we  expect  to  double 
the  cream  output  of  the-  past  year. 

Our  farmers  are  making  the  dairy 
business  a  side  issue  at  present,  while 
they  are  building  silos.  The  number  ol 
silos  in  the  county  was  doubled  the 
past  year  and  there  will  be  many  more 
built  the  year  of  1915. 

Last  fall  I  made  a  trip  as  far  east 
as  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  I  returned 
to  Colorado  better  satisfied  than  ever 
with  my  location.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tent to  live  in  Colorado  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  would  not  return  to  the 
East  to  live  for  any  consideration.  Colo- 
rado and  the  golden  West  for  me. 


BARN  PLANS. 


If  you  intend  to  remodel  or  rebuild 
your  barn  or  to  build  new,  you  will  be 
interested  in  barn  plans.  The  Louden 
Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  publish 
a  dollar  book  on  barn  plans.  We  have 
arranged  with  them  to  send  a  copy  free 
to  Western  Farm  Life  paid-up  subscri- 
bers who  intend  to  build  or  remodel 
their  barns.  You  must  write  to  them 
direct — not  to  us — and  say  you  are  a 
paid-up  subscriber  to  Western  Farm  Life 
and  that  you  want  their  barn  book.  You 
will  then  get  the  dollar  book  free. 


There  is  no  good 
reason  why  you 
should  wait  till 
Spring  before 
getting  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


ON  THE  CONTRARY  YOU 
may  buy  a  De  Laval  NOW 
and  save  half  its  cost  by  May. 
If,  for  any  reason,  you  can't 
conveniently  pay  cash  you  can 
buy  a  De  Laval  on  such  lib- 
eral terms  that  it  will  actually 
pay  for  itself. 

AS  TO  YOUR  NEED  OF  A 
separator,  if  you  have  the  milk 
of  even  a  single  cow  to  cream 
you  are  wasting  quantity  and 
quality  of  product  every  day 
you  go  without  one.  This  waste 
is  usually  greatest  in  cold 
weather  and  with  cows  old  in 
lactation,  and  it  counts  most,  of 
course,  when  butter  prices  are 
high. 

THEN  WITH  A  SEPARATOR 
there  is  always  the  sweet, 
warm  skim-milk  and  saving 
of  time  and  labor  in  addition. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  A 
choice  of  separators  De  Laval 
superiority  is  now  universally 
recognized.  Those  who  "know" 
buy  the  De  Laval  to  begin  with. 
Those  who  don't  "know"  replace 
their  other  separator  with  a 
De  Laval  later — thousands  of 
users  do  that  every  year.  If 
you  already  have  some  other 
machine  the  sooner  you  ex- 
change it  for  a  De  Laval  the 
better. 

WHY  NOT  START  1915 
right  in  dairying?  SEE  and 
TRY  a  DE  LAVAL  NOW 
when  you  have  plenty  of  time 
to  investigate  thoroughly.  The 
nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  will 
be  glad  to  set  up  a  machine  for 
you  and  give  you  a  free  trial. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  I 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


65  Broadway,  New  York 
29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


IMPROVED 

Cant-Sas' 

j 

— — _ 

«/<il«AtUr^Wlis^attk£!i!U<!aaJKU>ia 

|  I  PROVE  THAT  MY 


'  Cost  You  Less  than  Home-Made,  All  Wood  Gates- 
Costs  Only  HALF  as  Much  as  Iron,  Gas  Pipe  or  Wire  Gates 

I  want  to  ship  you  as  many  "CAN'T-SAG"  Gates  as  you  need  and  let  you  use  them  30  days  on  * 
your  farm.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  they  are  better,  cheaper  than  any  other  gate  made — cheaper  than  all  wood 
gates  you  make  yourself.  I  want  you  to  put  up  my  "CAN'T-SAC"  Gates— use  them  thirty  days  and  if  they 
don't  prove  all  I  claim,  I'll  take  them  back— pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  you  won't  be  out  one  penny. 

Freight  Prepaid— Guaranteed  5  Years— 30  Days  Trial 

Sand  for  my  New  Gate  Book— get  my  Freight  Prepaid  offer  —  pick  out  the  sizes  you  want  and  I'll  ship 

them  at  once.   "CAN'T-SAG"  Gates  never  sag  or  drag— they  can't.  8  angle  irons,  double  bolted  to  each  board,  with  six  Triangular 
id  aH  steely  hinges —hold  gate  stiff  and  firm.  ^Patent  re-enforced,  self-locking  hinge  makes  it  swing  free  and  easy 


alway*.  To  make  the 


i  I'll  gladly  send  you  the  Gate  Steals— everything  but  the  boards— so  yo 


f rates  and  Save  Big  Money.  Most  farmers  prefer  "to  buy  just  the  Gate  Steels— it's  cheaper.  You  can' make  your  own  Bates 
n  a  few  minute*  spare:  time.    Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog  and  low  1915  prices  TODAY. 

Alvln  V.  Rowe,  Pres.  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept. 2008    Adams  Street,  CALESBURC,  ILL. 


THINK  A  MOMENT 

Do  you  recall  the  name  of  someone  who  needs  or  intends  to  purchase  a 
Pump,  Windmill,  Gasoline  or  Oil  Engine,  Water  Supply  System  or  Irrigation 
Plant,  Pipe,  Casing  or  Well  Supplies,  Steel  or  Wood  Water  Tanks,  Dipping' 
Vats;  or  any  kind  of  Plumbing,  Heating,  Steam,  Electrical  or  Hydraulic 
Equipment. 

Send  us  the  name,  address  and  equirement  of  such  a  party,  and  we  will 
mail  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OP  CHARGE,  our  beautiful 

1915  De  Luxe  Art  Calendar 

which  is  well  worth  having.    Do  this  at  once,  as  there  is  a  great  demand  for 

this  Calendar. 

 ■  Mention  this  paper  when  writing  to  us.  

THE  M.  J.  O'FALLON  SUPPLY  CO. 

1621-39  Fifteenth  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


The  BEST  SADDLE  Made 
$45  00 


My  No. 
1906  ... 


I  have  purchased 
the  business  con- 
ducted for  many 
years  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Wells  and  will  furnish 
you  with  saddles,  har- 
ness, blankets,  etc.  Best 
quality  and  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  my 
catalog. 

O.  J.  SNYDER 

1537  Larimer,  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BUTTER  WRAPPERS 

1,000  Plain  Parchment  Butter 

Wrappers   t  .90 

1,000  Printed  with  your  name, 

etc.,  F.  O.  B.  Denver   1.75 

BUTTER  CARTONS 

800  Heavy  Butter  Cartons  $2.00 

F.  O.  B.  Denver. 

DAIRY  THERMOMETERS 

Graduated — showing  Churning  Tem- 
peratures, etc.,  price,  25c  postpaid. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  Denver,  Colo 
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ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN 


THE  HOT  BED 


By  _ 
E.  R.  BENNETT 


HOW  TO  MAKE  IT 


THE  greenhouse,  hotbed  or  cold- 
frame  is  simply  a  contrivance  to 
control  soil  and  air  temperature 
in  which  to  grow  plants.  Successful 
gardening,  whether  it  include  vegetable 
growing  for  profit  or  the  merely  back 
yard  garden,  demands  the  use  of  at  least 
one  of  these  conveniences.  So  much  has 
been  written  and  told  about  growing 
plants  under  these  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial conditions  that  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary for  even  the  most  inexperi- 
enced amateur  gardener  to  go  astray. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  more  gard- 
eners make  mistakes  in  the  growing  of 
their  seedlings  than  in  any  other  detail 
of  gardening.  The  principles  involved  in 
constructing  and  operating  a  place  for 


the  best  results  with  the  least  outlay 
of  money  and  labor?  The  hotbed  need 
not  be  expensively  made  in  order  to 
get  good  results.  It  should  be  made 
tight  to  guard  against  possible  cold 
winds  and  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
so  construct  the  hotbed  of  material  that 
may  be  used  for  several  years  rather 
than  in  a  way  that  the  whole  construc- 
tion must  be  repeated  each  year. 
There  is  now  quite  a  tendency  among 
gardeners  to  construct  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames  of  concrete.  This  method  surely 
has  the  advantage  of  permanancy  and 
where  the  beds  can  be  used  to  advantage 
during  the  summer  and  fall  the  extra 
expense  of  construction  may  be  justi- 
fiable.   Concrete  is  a  good  conductor  of 


A  Hot  Bed  Used  in  the  Fall  for   Hardening  Up  Immature  Cabbage. 


growing  plants  under  cover  are  the  same 
whether  it  be  a  box  with  a  piece  of 
glass  over  it  or  a  modern  greenhouse. 
The  objects  to  be  attained  are  to  main- 
tain a  higher  temperature  both  of  soil 
and  air  without  bringing  about  too  rad- 
ical and  sudden  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  of  the  soil  and  air 
thus  enclosed.  In  theory  the  hotbed  is 
as  good  a  place  in  which  to  grow  plants 
as  is  the  large  glass  house.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  much  more  difficult  to  keep 
the  air  and  soil  of  the  hotbed  from 


heat  and  beds  made  of  this  material 
may  be  found  objectionable  to  a  certain 
extent  because  of  the  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  heat  in. 

If  wood  is  used  two-inch  stuff  should 
be  selected  rather  than  thinner  boards 
for  light  boards  warp  so  badly  from 
changes  of  heat  and  moisture  that  the 
frame  is  destroyed  in  a  short  time. 
There  are  many  different  methods  used 
in  constructing  the  frame  for  a  hotbed. 
The  simplest  and  we  think  the  most 
efficient  way  is  to  cut  the  lumber  for 


'  Manure -A-Y" 
A  Practical  Plan  for  the  Construction  of  a  Hot  Bed. 


getting  in  bad  condition  because  of  the 
small  amount  of  air  space  as  compared 
with  the  greenhouse.  Next  to  air  and 
moisture,  a  maximum  of  light  is  the 
controlling  factor  to  be  sought  in  grow- 
ing plants  under  glass  or  cloth.  For 
this  reason  beds  should  be  made  so 
that  the  plants  will  be  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible  and  still  give  them 
room  to  grow. 

How  to  Make  the  Hotbed. 

With  these  ideas  of  light,  heat,  mois- 
ture and  ventilation  in  mind,  how  shall 
we  construct  our  hotbed  so  as  to  get 


C  IAJ  C  C  T  SEED  —  Large  cultivated 
5  W  t  L  I   biennial  white  and  yellow 
direct  from  grower.  Prices 
antl  circular  how  to  grow 

CLOVER       JOHN  A.  SHEEHAN, 
■  to,,Palmonth,  Ky.,  R.  K.  No.  4 


POPD  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Pricas  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
|~  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
'  fill.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 
l»not  0.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors' addresses. 
jHUMWAY,     Rockford.  Illinois 


the  sides  and  ends  of  the  desired  di- 
mensions, then  fasten  the  pieces  together 
with  bolts.  For  this  purpose  one-half 
or  five-eighths  inch  bolts  eight  or  ten 
inches  long  may  be  used.  The  head  end 
of  these  bolts  should  be  heated  and  flat- 
tened into  a  strap  and  holes  punched  in 
them  so  they  may  be  nailed  to  the  ends 
of  the  end  pieces  of  the  bed.  Bore  holes 
near  the  ends  of  the  side  pieces  of  the 
bed  to  correspond  to  the  bolts  of  the 
end  pieces.  If  two  bolts  are  used  at 
each  corner  the  frame  will  be  as  firm 
as  though  nailed  to  posts.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  method  of  construction  as 
may  readily  be  seen,  is  that  the  frames 
can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  stored 
when  not  in  use. 

Beds  are  usually  made  in  dimensions 
of  six  feet  by  some  multiple  of  three, 
as  six,  nine  or  twelve  feet.  For  a  sin- 
gle bed  six  by  twelve,  outside  dimension, 
is  a  good  size.  The  standard  size  for 
hotbed  sash  is  three  by  six  feet.  If 
limiie  made  cloth  covers  are  to  be  used 
in  place  of  glass  this  dimension  will 
still  be  found  most  convenient.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  place  the  beds  long 
way  east  and  west  with  the  slope  of 
the  sash  to  the  south.  It  is  also  well 
to  make  the  beds  on  a  south  slope  with 
a  wind  break  of  buildings  or  trees  on 
the  north  and  west  and  where  the  sun 
can  strike  the  bed  as  many  hours  each 
day  as  possible. 

Make  the  frame  of  the  bed  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  high  above  ground  at 
the  back  with  the  front  about  six  inches 
high.  The  end  pieces  are  cut  six  feet 
long  (minus  the  thickness  of  the  front 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

The  reasons  why  you  should  look  for  the  Red  Ball  on  rubber 
footwear  are  the  easy  fit  that  you  get  in  "Ball-Band"  and  the 
longer  wear  you  get  from  it. 

BALL- BAND; 

Figure  the  cost  of  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  on  what  it  costs 
per  day's  wear,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  little  it  costs  to 
keep  your  feet  and  legs  dry  and  comfortable. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet,  "More  Cays  Wear" 

It  tells  how  to  make  rubber  footwear  last  longer— tells  what  is 
good  for  rubber  and  what  is  not. 

50,000  stores  sell  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear. 
If  the  store  you  regularly  patronize  does  not  sell 
"Ball-Band"  write  us  giving  the  merchant's  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

SSG  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


"The  Name  Tells  a  True  Story" 

SUPERIOR  GRAIN  DRILLS 

"At  Home  in  any  Field  anywhere  in  the  world" 

Superior  Drills  correctly  sow  all  known  seeds — smallest 
grasses  to  largest  bush  lima  beans. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  or  what  your  seeding  condi- 
tions are,  you  can  get  a  Superior  Drill  that  will  do  your 
work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Superior  Drills  are  noted  the  world  over  for  strength, 
lightness  of  draft,  simplicity,  ease  of  operation,  correct  feed- 
ing of  both  grain  and  fertilizer,  great  clearance  in  trash, 
and  the  satisfaction  they  give  the  user.  "Even  sowing 
means  even  growing." 

Superior  Drills  are  made  in  every  size  from  one  horse 
up,  in  plain  grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer  styles — 
Single  Disc,  Double  Disc,  Hoe  and  Shoe. 


WARRANTY 


Every  Drill  [fuarantred  to  be  end  do  nil  we  claim.  Castings 

rep  aced  FREE,  ANY  TIME,  If  proven  defective.  Diao 
Bearings  furnished  FREE  should  they  ever 

Send  for  the  Superior  Catalogue,  read  it.  Get  posted. 
Then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Supe- 
rior Grain  Drill  —  "The  Name  Tells  a  True  Story." 

The  American  Seeding- Machine  Co.,  Inc 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Seeding  Machinery  for  every  purpose.  Write  ui  about 
your  seeding  problem!  and  our  Scientific  Department  will  cheerfully 
answer  your  questions. 


f/f/f 


in  Packages  Seeds  for  25c 

Send  25c  and  I  will  send  you  these  seeds, 
one  regular  sized  package  of  each:  Acme  Toma- 
to, Ponderosa  Tomato,  Early  Spring  Cab- 
bage, Premium  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cab 
bage,  Davis  Perfect  Cucumber, 
Hoodoo  Muskmelon,  Big  Boston 
Lettuce,  French  Break: 
Radish,  Mixed 
Zinnia,  Mixed 
Poppy. 


YOUR 


IN 

STATE 


.  le  7c,  Peach 
,  Plum  17c,  Cherry 
7c  each,  first  class 
stock  guaranteed.    I  pay 
freight  on  $10tree  orders.  Large 
assortment  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Berries  and  Shrubs;  all 
kinds  of  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 
Large  illustrated  Garden  Book  free. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House  <carisondereeeer) 
Box  No.  97  Beatrice,  Neb. 


RHUBARB  Culture 

-^gfl[     ^Srm  HV*?/TtT   FOB.    IT  TODAV     


NOW  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  PLANT 

AND 
SMALL  FRUIT 

If  Planted  Now  You  Should  Derive  Good  Reiults 


RHUBARB -BERRIES 


i^&^M.  B.WACNER.-Pase«lena..Cal 


SHIPLAP$20°-°PER  THOUSAND 

plRECT 

Mlbl* 


Tlnaibuur  price  on  Guaranteed 
No.  1  Fir  Shiplap,  delivered  al 
most  stations  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  freight  prepaid  by 
us.  Prices  in  other  states  a  lit- 
tle lower  or  a  little  higher,  de- 
pending on  freight  rate.  Other 
lumber  and  millwork  at  same 
low  prices. 


Buy  Hour  Lumber  Now — Easy 
Ha  ling  —  Low  Winter  Prices. 

Send  us  your  lumber  list  for 
freight  prepaid  price  or  ask 
for  price  list.  We  ship  sub- 
ject to  inspection. 

WESTERN  LUMBER  &  MILLWORK  CO. 
526-31  Perkins  Bldg.  Tacoma,  Wast 
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Send  /or" 
Catalog — 
FREE 


Potato  Planter 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  grower.  Plants 

fiotatoes  at  lowest  possible  cost.  One  man  operates 
L  Opens  the  furrow— drops  the  seed  any  distance 
or  depth  required — puts  on  fertilizer  (ii  wanted)— 
covers  up— marks  the  next  row.  Accurate,  auto- 
matic and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  without  Fer- 
tilizer Attachment.  Here's  why  you  should  select 
the  E^ireka  Potato  Planter:— FurrowOpenlng Plow 
Is  directly  under  the  axle  — that  means  uniform 
depth  at  all  times;  the  seed  drops  in  sight  of  driver; 
steel  and  malleable  construction 
makes  long  life  and  few  repairs. 
Hade  In  three  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  rows,  by  EUREKA  MOWER 
CO.,  Box  675,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by 

ParUn  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co. 
Denver,  Colo. 


WMAGE 

Power  Sprayers 

Succeed  because  they  have 
a  powerful  double  acting 
pump,  that  has  been  doing 
perfect  work  for  seven  years, 
a  2  H.P.  Engine  that  develops 
200  pounds  constant  pressure, 
using  6  to  8  nozzles,  thorough 
agitation  oS  solutions,  and  a  perfect 
system  of  sediment  straining.  Mod- 
ern equipment.    Easy  to  operate  and 
clean.    70  combinations  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,   poultry  house,  stock 
buildings  and  home. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  "Spray  " 
booklet  and  a  spray  calen- 
dar.   Both  free. 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO., 
Box   726         Grentoch,  N.  J. 


Ask  for  address  of  nearest  repre- 
sentative in  Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Spokane  and  Portland. 


SEEDS 

~  Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Made  to  build  New  Business.  Atrial  i 
will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION 

th,  13c;  Lcilmc  12  kinds,  worth  15c: 
latoes.  11  the  finest,  worth  20o:  Turnip, 
1  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties. 
!  worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs, 
worth  25c— 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper 

SEND  10  CENTS 

Ito  cover  postage  and  packing  and  re 
'■"elve  this  t  tillable  rollcttlon  «f  wed 
_^«.tpftid.  together  with  my  big  In 
Irtructive,  beantlfal  Seed  tad  Plant 
\B*ek,  tolls  all  about  BucJtbee's 
kV  full  of  Ufa"Saedj.PlaoH.etc  " 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

Bockford  Beed  Farms 
Farm  184  Bockford,  111. 


Z  YEARS-SIZE  4--  5  FT- 


25* 


Save  over  half  by  buying  Minnesota 
grown  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  direct  from 
the  growers.  Send  us  this  ad  together  with 
your  order  for  Nursery  Stock  to  the  value 
of  $3.00  or  over,  and  receive  above  trees  for 
25c — regular  value  $1.50.  Send  at  once  for 
New  Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Book — 
It's  free  and  full  of  rare  bargains. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

605  1  i„rri  Ave.  FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


*  Garden — 

Seed  in  Bulk 


Barteldes  Seeds  have  been 

raising  prize-winning  Tomatoes, 
Oabages,  Onions  and  other  vege- 
tables for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Buy  Barteldes  Seeds  in  Bulk 

»e*d«  l,,„»,0r  PacI5eVand  yo"  will  get  fresh 
seeds  of  high  germination  and  true  to  name 

wiTh^i  8  ?ack<*8  are  'arge  and  well  filled 
witn  plump,  first  class  seeds. 

Bia  Free  Calaloa  wit!i  Iowest  prices  of 

,„j°  ,  .  „  *v»  garden  seeds  in  bulk 
and  packet,  together  with  Pink  List  giving 
prices  of  all  field  seeds  in  quantities. 

The  Barteldes  Seed  Co. 

Largut  Seed  Ilovm  Wut  of  the  Mimrlptf, 

^Sixteenth  street.  Denver.  Colorado. 


Write  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  full 
of  rare  bargains  in  reliable  Seeds  45  Nur- 
sery Stock — senrl  us  a  dollar  order  with 
ad.  and  receive  23c  worth  extra  —  Freel 

Farmer  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.  r,r ibuit  num. 


and  back  boards)  ana  six  inches  wide 
at  one  end  tapering  to  tlie  width  of  the 
back  boards  at  the  other  end. 

Heat  for  the  Beds. 

If  the  beds  are  to  be  used  during  the 
cold  season  artificial  Tieat  must  be  pro- 
vided in  some  way.  Many  beds  in  mar- 
ket garden  districts  are  now  furnished 
with  steam  heat.  The  more  common 
method  is  to  use  some  fermenting  mate- 
rial as  stable  manure.  If  this  is  to  be 
used  a  pit  must  be  dug  the  size  of  the 
bed.  The  depth  of  this  pit  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  heat  required  or  the 
length  of  time  the  bed  is  to  need  heat. 
If  zero  weather  is  expected  while  plants 
are  growing  the  excavation  will  need 
to  be  made  two  or  two  and  one-half 
feet  deep.  To  get  the  best  results  from 
manure  used  for  this  purpose  it  should 
be  partly  composted  before  being  put 
into  the  pit.  Strawy  horse  manure, 
fresh  from  the  stable  is  undoubtedly 
best,  although  if  it  is  mixed  more  or 
less  with  other  manure  it  will  do  nicely. 
To  start  the  manure  heating  pile  it  in 
a  long  heap  five  or  six  feet  wide  and 
four  or  five  feet  deep.  If  the  material 
is  not  thoroughly  damp  water  must  be 
added  to  start  fermentation  and  prevent 
the  manure  from  burning.  Burned  or 
"fire  fanged"  manure  is  no  good  in  a 
hotbed  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere 
else.  When  the  pile  begins  to  heat,  fork 
it  all  over,  beginning  at  one  end  and 
throwing  the  part  that  was  outside  into 
the  middle.  Two  or  three  weeks  will 
be  required  to  get  the  manure  in  best 
condition  to  put  in  the  beds.  When  the 
pits  are  dug  or  the  old  ones  cleaned  out 
as  the  case  may  be,  place  the  frames 
over  the  pit  and  throw  in  the  heating 
material.  The  manure  must  be  placed 
in  evenly  and  carefully  packed  down. 
If  the  material  is  not  well  tramped,  es- 
pecially around  the  edges,  the  bed  will 
settle  unevenly  making  humps  and  hol- 
lows in  the  soil.  If  the  compost  is  not 
thoroughly  hot  when  put  into  the  pit 
heating  may  be  hastened  somewhat  by 
wetting  the  beds  with  hot  water.  Bank 
the  outside  of  the  beds  to  the  top  of 
the  frames  with  earth  to  help  keep  out 
the  cold,  put  on  the  sash  and  leave  for 
a  day  or  two  till  heating  begins  again. 
The  soil  for  the  beds  should  be  a  fine 
rich  loam  free  from  disease.  From  three 
to  six  inches  of  soil  over  the  manure 
is  sufficient.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  settling  of  the  manure.  When 
the  bed  is  prepared,  however,  the  soil 
should  not  be  much  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

A  few  days  should  be  allowed  for  the 
soil  to  warm  up  before  any  seeds  are 
sown.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  bed 
will  give  one  an  idea  as  to  when  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

Care  of  the  Bed. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  giving  the  bed 
close  attention.  Most  failures  in  start- 
ing plants  are  the  result  of  neglect.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  bed  has  but 
a  small  air  space  and  that  the  heav 
from  the  manure  underneath  plus  the 
heat  from  the  sun  through  the  glass 
can  very  quickly  run  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  soil  in  the  bed  up  to  100 
or  150  degrees.  One  hundred  degrees 
Fahrenheit  with  ventilation  will  not 
usually  cause  any  injury  to  plants  if 
they  are  not  subjected  to  that  tempera- 
ture for  too  great  a  length  of  time.  Wt 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  higher  the 
temperature  and  the  less  the  ventila- 
tion the  greater  the  danger  from 
diseases  attacking  the  plants.  Damp- 
ing off  fungus  is  usually  brought  on  by 
a  too  high  temperature  and  humidity. 
Fifty  degrees  at  night  with  a  maximum 
of  80  or  90  degrees  during  the  day  is 
sufficiently  high  for  most  plants.  It  is 
always  wise  to  provide  against  freezing 
nights  by  having  an  extra  covering  of 
mats  or  blankets  on  the  beds  at  night. 
In  cold  windy  weather  care  must  be 
given  to  keep  the  beds  warm.  No  dam- 
age will  result  if  mats  are  left  on  the 
beds  for  a  day  or  two  during  a  severe 
spell  of  cold  weather,  for  lack  of  light 
will  have  but  little  effect  while  the  tem- 
perature is  below  that  necessary  for 
growing  activities.  Watering  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  trouble  with  the  hotbed 
gardener.  Too  much  water  will  make 
soft  plants  or  bring  on  disease.  On  the 
other  hand  if  too  little  water  is  given 
the  plant  will  be  very  quickly  stunted 
or  burned.  The  loss  of  water  from  a 
bed  in   spring  is  enormous  and  great 


ARE  DOUBI.INC;   FRUIT  GROWERS 
PROFITS  IN  HUNDREDS 
OF  ORCHARDS  AND  VINEYARDS. 
LARGER  CROPS,  BETTER  FRUIT  AND  MORE  MONEY  FOR  IT 


MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 


Through  Spraying 

This  is  the  unso- 
li cited  testimony 
that  reaches  us 
from  leading  fruit- 
men  and  gardeners 
everywhere.  They 
say  "  S  p  r  ay  i  ng 
Myers  Way 
Pays."  There's  a 
reason.  Our  Cat- 
alog tells  why. 
Write  for  your 
copy  today. 


MYERS  WAY.  «t 


GET  A 

Myers  Spray  Pump 

and  be  prepared  to  do  your 
spraying  thoroughly  a  n 
effectively  next  time. 
Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Power  Outfits,  Noz- 
zles. Hose  and  Acces- 
sories for  every  spray- 
ing need 


SOLD  BY 
BEST  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


OTHER 
MYERS  LINES. 
Pumps,  All  kinds 
Hay  Tools.  Door 
Hangers. 


 s*==^  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 

140  Orange  St. 

Ashland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Works. 


4SHUN.  OHIO 


Fom  George  Washington  /o  Graver  Clevelancf 


PURE  IRON  COFFIN  NAILS 
UNHARMED  BY  RUST  AFTER  A  HUNDRED  YEARS 

ON  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  when  George  Washington  had  been 
elected  President  for  his  second  term,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  was  buried  in  the  Cemetery  at  Fort  St.  Clair, 
Ohio.  One  hundred  years  later,  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  election  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  this  grave  was  opened.  The  nails  which  had  been  used 
in  making  the  box  were  found  to  be  as  good  as  new.  Chemical  analysis 
showed  that  they  had  not  rusted  out  because  they  were  made  of  iron  that 
was  99.83  per  cent  pure, — containing  hardly  more  than  a  trace  of  Manganese, 
Sulphur  and  Copper. 

ARMCOS  CULVERTS 

are  made  of  iron  even  purer  than  these  nails, 
every  sheet  or  plate  being  guaranteed  to  be 
at  least  99.84  per  cent.  Pure  Iron,  and  the 
average  actual  purity  being  over  99.87  per 
cent.  It  contains  altogether  not  more  than 
12  to  16  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
Manganese,  Sulphur,  Copper  and  all  the 
other  impurities  which  cause  steel  and  ordi- 


nary iron  to  rust  in  a  short  time  to  complete 
failure.    Properly  installed,  these  culverts 


give  service  for  an  immensely  long  period, 
and  this  without  any  repairs  or  attention. 

It  is  because  of  their  Lasting  Quality,  their 
strength  and  toughness  and  their  adaptabili- 
ty to  the  requirements  of  highway  construc- 
tion and  mainten\nce  that  road  builders  and 
engineers  everywhere  are  now  specifying 
Armco  Culverts  with  the  triangle  trade-mark 
on  every  section.  Look  for  this  brand  on  the 
culverts  that  go  into  your  highways. 


There  it  a  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity.    Write  him. 


The  R  Hardesty  Mfg.  Co. 


Established  1888 


CULVERTS,  FLUMES 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
HEAD  GATES 


PRODUCTS 

1 8th  and  Market  Sts. 


TANKS,  TROUGHS 
KNOCKED  DOWN 
GRANARIES, 
GARAGES,  ETC. 

Denver,  Colo. 


care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  when 
water  is  applied,  whether  it  is  twice  a 
day  or  only  once  in  three  days,  that  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  wet  to  the  bottom. 


— Subscribe  now  for  Western  Farm 
Life.  

Strawberry  CD  EE  To  introduce  our  Pedigreed  Ever- 
r  IVLL  bearing  strawberries  we  will  send 


PLANTS' 
25  line  plants  free. 


PEDIGREED  KURSERT  CO..   St.  to*.  *t. 
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THE  FARM  WOMAN 

By  MRS.  EMMA  TOLMAN  EAST 


HOME  CURED  MEATS. 


"Butchering  time"  will  soon  be  here 
and  while  a  large  part  of  what  is  killed 
now  will  be  eaten  fresh,  because  the  cold 
weather  will  aid  in  keeping  it  a  long 
time,  there  is  nothing  nicer  than  meat 
cured  at  home — if  it  Is  well  done. 

In  the  older  farming  countries  the 
"smoke  house"  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
equipment,  and  much  of  the  expense  and 
waste  of  newer  sections  is  due  to  tin 
lack  of  facilities  for  properly  curing  such 
salt  meats  as  are  desirable  for  use  dur- 
ing the  year. 

A  hog  that  is  sold  for  eight  cents  is 
bought  back  for  thirty  and  even  forty 
after  the  process  of  curing,  hence  at  least 
the  simpler  methods  should  be  under- 
taken at  home. 

In  preparing  meats  for  summer  keep- 
ing do  not  delay  until  there  is  danger 
that  the  first  freshness  has  departed. 
Once  the  meat  is  tainted  in  the  slightest 
degree,  no  amount  of  treatment  will  give 
back  the  lost  flavor  or  even  remove  the 
danger  attendant  upon  its  use. 

One  important  precaution  is  to  see 
that  the  freshly  killed  meat  is  thor- 
oughly cooled  without  freezing,  in  order 
that  all  the  animal  heat  may  be  out  of  it. 
Sausage  Out  of  Season. 

Fresh  sausage  in  the  late  spring,  or 
even  occasionally  in  the  early  summer,  is 
relished  by  the  men  doing  the  hard  work 
of  the  fields  and  cannot  readily  be  ob- 
tained unless  kept  from  the  winter 
supply. 

When  caring  for  the  summer's  supply 
of  meat,  make  an  extra  allowance  of 
sausage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  that 
for  keeping  in  a  separate  lot  from  that 
which  is  to  be  eaten  immediately  and  to 
have  a  little  less  fat  and  a  mixture  of 
finely  ground  beef  in  it. 

To  prepare  it  for  summer  use,  fry  the 
sausage  in  rather  flat  cakes  and  do  it 
thoroughly  enough  so  that  it  will  be 
cooked  and  hot  through  and  through, 
though  it  should  not  have  a  crisp  crust — 
a  not-too-hot  fire  will  regulate  this  for 
you. 

Have  cans  of  either  glass  or  tin — I 
prefer  the  glass — thoroughly  scalded  and 
the  lids  ready  to  be  clapped  in  place. 
Fill  one  can  at  a  time  with  the  hot 
sausage,  packing  the  cakes  rather  tight- 
ly. Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling  lard 
and  as  soon  as  the  can  is  filled  with 
sausage  cakes  add  all  the  lard  it  will 
hold  and  screw  the  lid  on  at  once. 

If  you  will  tilt  the  can  slightly  when 
you  add  the  lard  and  not  pour  it  in  too 

Send  Us  Your  Combings 

Don't  waste  your  hair. 
Save  your  combings 
— send  them  to  us  and 
we  will  make  you  a 
magnificent  Switch, 
Puff  or  Transforma- 
tion. By  providing  the 
hair  you  pay  only  for 
the  actual  tf  1  Kf| 

work  

Send  for  our  free  Hair 
and  Beauty  Book. 
THE  DENVER 
HAIR  CO. 
417  Charles  Bid?., 
Denver,  Colo. 


DRINK 


Coffees 


fast,  you  will  have  no  trouble  of  break- 
ing cans  and  the  sausage  is  as  deliciious 
when  reheated  and  crisped  in  the  spring 
as  when  it  was  put  in  the  can  in  Jan- 
uary. The  lard  is  not  wasted  for  the 
sausage  flavor  makes  it  invaluable  for 
frying  potatoes  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  patterns  will  be  sent  for 
ten  cents  each,  postpaid.  Be  sure  to  give 
correct  size  and  number  of  pattern. 


1202 — A  Stylish  and  TJp-to-Date  Model. 
Ladies'  Costume  With  or  Without  Vest, 
and  With  Sleeve  in  Either  of  Two 
Lengths. — As  here  sfiown,  novelty  suit- 
ing in  brown  tones  was  used,  with  trim- 
mings of  brown  satin,  and  vest  of  organ- 
die, edged  at  the  collar  with  plaited  net. 
This  collar  shows  the  new  fan  shape. 
The  yoke  skirt  has  deep  plaits  at  the 
side,  which  fulness  affords  comfort  and 
gives  added  width  to  the  skirt.  The 
waist  is  unique  in  its  shaping.  The 
fronts  are  cut  square  and  finished  with 
pointed  revers.  The  sleeve  is  in  raglan 
style  over  the  back,  and  forms  part  of 
the  front.  The  girdle  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  sleeve  finished  in  wrist  or  short 
length.  Serge,  broadcloth,  velvet,  ging- 
ham, crepe,  voile  and  poplin,  taffeta  and 
linen  are  all  equally  good  for  this  style. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  6M  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  36-inch  size.  The  skirt  measures 
about  2  1-3  yards  at  the  lower  edge,  with 
plaits  drawn  out. 

1177 — A  Unique  and  Practical  Design. 
Ladies'  Combination  Garment,  Corset 
Cover  and  Drawers  With  or  Without 
Ruffle,  and  in  Round  or  Square  Neck 
Outline.  —  Cambric,  nainsook,  batiste, 
crepe,  flannellette  or  silk  may  be  used 
for  this  style.  The  garment  is  fitted  by 
shoulder  and  underarm  seams  and  darts, 
and  may  be  finished  in  square  or  round 
neck  outline,  and  with  or  without  the 
ruffle.  It  would  be  pretty  in  white 
nainsook,  with  hand  embroidery  on  the 
fronts  and  the  free  edges  embroidered 
with  scallops.  With  prevailing  long 
waist  styles,  this  garment  is  very  prac- 
tical. The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  36-inch  size,  with  %  yard  extra  if 
made  with  ruffle. 

9981  —  A  Unique  and  Comfortable 
Apron. — The  body  and  sleeve  in  one  idea 
has  been  carried  out  in  garments  of 
every  sort,  hence  the  busy  sewer  and 
home  dressmaker  will  welcome  this 
mode  in  an  apron  that  is  not  only  simple 
but  practical,  in  that  it  covers  most  all 
of  the  dress  worn  underneath,  and  is 
easy  to  make  because  of  few  seams. 
The  design  is  suitable  for  percale,  al- 
paca, lawn,  gingham,  seersucker  or 
chambrey.  The  free  edges  could  be  scal- 
loped and  embroidered.  Blue  and  white 
checked  gingham,  with  bandings  of 
white,  would  be  neat  and  would  launder 
well.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes: 
Small,  medium  and  large.  It  requires 
3V2  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  me- 
dium size. 

1188 — A  Popular  and  Youthful  Style. 
Over  Blouse  Costume  for  Misses  and 
Young  Women,  With  Underwaist  Having 
Sleeve  in  Either  of  Two  Lengths,  and 
With  Separate  Under  Skirt. — Plaid  wool- 
en in  green  and  brown  tones,  combined 
with  white  crepe  for  the  underwaist,  is 
here  shown.  The  underskirt  may  be  of 
lining  above  the  flounce  portion.  The 
tunic  is  joined  to  the  over  blouse,  and 
forms  a  deep  plait  over  the  back.  The 
underwaist  may  be  made  with  sleeve  in 
wrist  or  short  length.  Serge,  velvet, 
corduroy,  voile,  poplin,  taffeta  or  novelty 
suiting  are  all  desirable  for  this  model. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16,  17 
and  18  years,  and  requires  6  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  the  dress  and  1%  yards 
of  27-inch  material  for  the  guimpe  for  a 
14-year  size.  The  skirt  measures  about 
1%  yards  at  the  lower  edge. 

1203  —  A  Unique  and  Popular  Style. 
Ladies'  Overblouse  With  Tucker. — These 
little  "over  waists"  are  so  effective  and 
so  becoming  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  they  are  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
make.  In  satin,  velvet,  crepe,  char- 
meuse,  net,  chiffon,  voile  or  embroidery 
they  are  lovely  over  a  guimpe  or  tucker 
of  contrasting  material.  The  neck  is 
cut  in  "V"  outline,  and  the  closing  may 
be  made  at  both  shoulders  or  on  one 
side  and  shoulder.  A  pretty  combina- 
tion would  be  black  velvet,  with  fac- 
ings of  green  satin  and  a  guimpe  of 
chantilly  lace.  A  less  expensive  com- 
bination would  be  charmeuse  or  taffeta 
and  shadow  lace  or  net.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 


Rurpee's Seeds  Grow 


THE  truth  of  this  famous  slogan  is  proved  by  thousands  of  pleased  and 
permanent  customers.  The  Burpee  Idea  of  Quality  First — "to  give  rather 
than  to  get  all  that  is  possible" — combined  with  efficient  service,  has  built  the 
world's  greatest  mail  order  seed  business.  We  deliver  seeds  free  by  parcel  post, 
and  have  not  advanced  prices  because  of  the  war.  Write  today  for  Burpee'* 
Annual,  the  "Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  for  1915.  It  is  mailed  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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Moving  Pictures 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 
THE 

PATHESCOPE 

Uses   NON-INFLAMMABLE  FATHE 

Films,  Which  Cannot  Burn  or  Explode. 


MADE   IN   FOUR  MODELS 

Hand    Cranking    (No  Wiring 
Connections  Needed) ;  Alter- 
nating ;  Direct ;  Popular 
(Either  Current). 

For  the  home,  school  or  church.  By  a  remarkably  ingenious  arrange- 
ment, the  simple  action  of  turning  the  handle  actuates  the  film,  gener- 
ates its  own  (incandescent)  electric  light,  and  projects  the  pictures  in 
living,  fascinating  motion  upon  the  screen.  Other  models  use  (house- 
hold)  110-volt  current,  and  operate  without  cranking. 

Anyone  can  operate  these  ana  give  sharp,  clear  pictures  up  to  6x8  ft. 
Pleasure  and  profit  combined,  for  it  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  short 
time.  Take  your  own  moving  pictures  with  Pathe  Amateur  Camera — 
farm  scenes,  roundups,  etc.  Write  at  once  for  catalog,  full  information 
and  film  list. 

Pathescope  Educational  Film  Exchange  Library 

in  Denver  for  your  convenience.  Rates  less  than  two-thirds  those 
charged  for  STANDARD  COMBUSTIBLE  Film. 

Colorado  Cinematograph  Company 


622  Kittredge  Building 


Denver,  Colo. 


1200  —  A  Simple,  Becoming  Dress  in 
One  Piece  Style.  Girl's  Dress  With  or 
Without  Chemisette,  in  High  or  Low 
Neck. — Blue  serge  with  soutache  braid 
in  self  color  for  trimming  was  used  for 
this  design.  The  fronts  and  back  are 
connected  by  yoke  portions,  and  the 
sleeve  joins  the  long  shoulder.  The 
dress  fulness  may  be  confined  by  the 
belt  or  left  free.  The  chemisette  may  be 
omitted.  Galatea  in  a  pretty  shade  of 
brown,  seersucker  in  neat  pink  and  white 
stripes,  gingham  in  blue  or  brown 
checks,  also  novelty  suitings,  plaids  or 
voile  may  be  used  for  this  style.  In 
linen,  crepe,  batiste  or  velvet  it  would 
be  nice  for  a  "best  dress."  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  It  requires  3  yards  of  44-inch 
material  for  a  6-year  s!fe. 

9999 — A  Practical  Convenient  Model. 


Ladies'  House  Dress  with  Long  or  Short 

Sleeve. — For  utility,  comfort  and  con- 
venience, this  design  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  It  closes  in  coat  style,  with 
the  entire  fronts  overlapping.  This  as- 
sures easy  and  practical  adjustment. 
An  ample  pocket  is  arranged  over  the 
side  front.  The  waist  is  finished  with 
a  neat  collar,  and  with  cuffs  for  sleeve 
in  short  length.  The  long  sleeve  is  dart 
fitted.  The  dart  vfulness  may  be  cut 
away  and  the  opening  thus  made,  be 
finished  with  a  facing  and  underlap  for 
buttons  and  buttonholes  or  other  fas- 
teners; then  the  sleeve  may  be  turned 
back  over  the  arm  when  desired.  The 
pattern  is  good  for  gingham,  percale, 
lawn,  seersucker,  soisette,  madras,  dim- 
ity, drill  or  linen.  It  is  cut  in  7  sizes: 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  i 
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ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION 

AND  BROODING 


By  A.  W.  Gingery,  Arvada,  Colo.,  R.  i. 

As  there  are  very  few  poultry  raisers 
using  hens  for  incubation  or  brooding, 
biddy  is  needed  in  the  egg  producing 
class  more  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  as  "it  is  the  early  bird  that  gets 
the  worm"  (high-priced  eggs),  we  must 
get  them  hatched  early,  and  especially 
the  heavy  breeds. 

Of  course  we  all  hesitate  placing  high- 
priced  eggs  in  incubation,  but  there  is 
no  other  way  out  of  it;  if  we  want  win- 
ter eggs  we  must  get  our  pullets  hatched 
early.  But  to  be  sure  of  winter  eggs 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered. 

First:  Use  no  eggs  from  hens  that 
cannot  show  a  record  of  at  least  200  per 
year,  but  better  240,  and  even  higher, 
bred  to  lay  by  trapnesting,  etc.  Have 
them  in  the  pink  of  health,  free  from 
lice,  mites  and,  last  but  not  least,  from 
drafts. 

Now  that  we  want  early  hatched  pul- 
lets, and  it  is  very  seldom  that  biddy 
gets  broody  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we 
must  entrust  our  eggs  to  incubators,  a 
lifeless  machine,  but  do  not  expect  it  to 
do  a  better  job  than  a  live  hen.  More 
incubators  have  been  condemned  along 
these  lines  than  any  other. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  not 
only  good  care  of  the  machine,  but  of 
the  eggs  is  necessary. 

I  herewith  give  a  few  pointers,  viz., 
have  your  parent  stock  in  best  of  health, 
gather  eggs  often  to  avoid  getting 
chilled,  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of 
about  45  degrees  F.  Do  not  try  to  hatch 
from  eggs  over  ten  days  old;  never  han- 
dle eggs  with  dirty  or  greasy  hands; 
have  the  room  light  enough  to  read  the 
thermometer  readily  and  correctly; 
study  the  directions  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  follow  them  to  the  letter. 
Test  the  eggs  the  seventh  day  for  fer- 
tility, the  fourteenth  day  for  dead 
germs,  such  as  have  started  and  for  some 
of  the  various  reasons  die  (lack  of  vi- 
tality mostly),  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  for  moisture.  Should  the  air  cell  in 
the  large  end  of  the  egg  be  less  than  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thumb  from  the 
end,  there  is  too  much  moisture,  and  the 
temperature  should  be  run  up  to  105  de- 
grees; and  if  too  large,  the  eggs  have 
dried  down  too  much,  and  moisture 
should  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  saucer 
of  water  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  in  it,  or 
moist  sand  in  a  shallow  pan,  placed  un- 
der the  egg  tray,  which  allows  it  to  dis- 
tribute more  evenly  and  chicks  do  not 
get  wet  from  such  devices. 

About  the  second  day  begin  to  turn 
eggs,  airing  them  from  five  to  thirty 
nynutes,  according  to  their  needs  of 
moisture.  Set  rules  cannot  be  laid 
down,  as  surroundings  play  a  great  part. 
The  lamp  should  be  trimmed  and  filled 
once  a  day,  and  the  lamp  should  be 
emptied  at  least  once  a  week,  as  there 
will  be  considerable  water  or  something 
left  in  it  that  will  burn  but  does  not 
throw  off  any  heat  to  speak  of,  making 
it  impossible  to  get  a  uniform  heat. 

One  would  think  that  as  much  as  has 
been  written  along  this  line  in  almost 
every  poultry  and  farm  journal  there 
would  be  no  need  for  such  advice,  but  I 
met  a  party  recently  who  asked  just 
such  questions,  and  for  the  success  of 
such  and  amateurs  I  write  this. 

Again,  we  should  have  brooders,  as  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  pull  off  a  good 
hatch  and  have  no  place  to  put  the 
chicks.  A  brooder  is  as  necessary  as  an 
incubator,  and  although  we  often  see 
pictures  of  shoveling  snow  off  of  them, 
■4  would  rather  have  them  protected 
from  wind  and  storm.  An  old  clean,  dry 
shfd  can  be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 
Cool  air  does  not  hurt  them,  provided 
they  have  a  warm  place  to  rest  after  an 
hour  or  so  of  exercise,  which  they  should 
get  by  being  fed  cracked  grain,  rolled 
oats,  etc.,  in  cut  straw.  They  need  this 
exercise  to  develop  their  muscles,  which 
encourages  rapid  growth.  They  also 
need  plenty  and  proper  food.  The 
quicker  we  transfer  our  market  stock 
(cockerels  and  culls)  into  cash,  the  more 
profit  we  realize.  The  same  with  show 
and  breeding  stock.  You  doubtless  have 
often  heard  "Push  from  shell  to  show 
room,  market  or  breeding  pen." 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 


THE  GREAT  BARRON  LEGHORNS. 


Impure  water  will  not  produce  many 
eggs  of  any  kind,  and  none  that  are 
good. 


By  J.  L.  Woodbridge, 

Owner  Fowler  Egg  Farm,  Fowler,  Colo. 

Who  is  Tom  Barron,  and  what  about 
his  wonderful  Leghorns  that  are  making 
so  much  talk  among  Leghorn  people 
these  days? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  shed 
just  a  little  light  upon  the  subject,  for 
the  story  is  interesting. 

About  three  years  ago  international 
egg-laying  contests  were  begun  in  Amer- 
ica at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo.  Entries  were  invited  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  among  those  re- 
sponding was  one  Tom  Barron  of  Cat- 
forth,  England,  who  sent  over  a  pen  of 
English  Leghorns.  From  the  first  these 
Leghorns  led  the  world,  over  all  breeds, 
and  continually  since.  These  facts  are 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  poultry 
journals,  which  publish  the  monthly  re- 
sults. These  Leghorns  have  proved  to 
be  steady,  persistent,  prodigious  layers. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  story 
goes,  Barron  was  a  shoemaker  in  Eng- 
land and  took  up  poultry.  He  proved 
to  be  a  poultry  genius  and  perfected  a 
type  of  'laying  hen"  after  his  own  no- 
tion. Recently,  during  a  visit  to  Moun- 
tain Grove  (as  reported  by  Mr.  Quisen- 
berry,  the  director),  upon  request  he  un- 
dertook to  select  the  best  laying  hens 
from  a  large  number  of  pens  of  different 
breeds.  He  never  made  a  miss,  as  shown 
by  the  official  records  of  the  station. 

How  about  his  chickens?  He  has 
about  ten  thousand  on  his  place,  bred 
after  the  laying  type.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  them,  except  to  say 
his  hens  have  a  body  type  like  a  Jersey 
cow:  medium  chest  or  breast,  sloping 
backward  and  downward;  long  back, 
and  large  abdominal  development.  This 
is  not  in  accord  with  our  standard  of 
perfection,  or  the  English  either;  but 
Barron  does  not  care  for  that;  he  is  af- 
ter eggs  rather  than  show  birds. 

Last  spring  I  secured  a  pure-bred  Bar- 
ron cockerel  to  raise  cockerels  for  my 
own  use  in  breeding,  and  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  them.  The  cock  bird  is  now  in 
his  second  year,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  American  and 
English  Leghorns  of  the  Barron  type, 
the  latter  being  of  heavier  type — rather 
massive — large  comb  (I  always  claimed 
that  Leghorns  with  large  combs  are  the 
earlier  and  heavier  layers),  tail  high, 
very  white.  He  is  a  vigorous  fellow.  I 
am  delighted  with  this  type  of  Leghorn, 
including  the  high  tail,  for  I  have  never 
liked  the  idea  of  lowering  the  tail  of 
the  Leghorns.  The  Barron  type  con- 
forms very  nearly  to  what  the  American 
was  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  mod- 
ern type  came  in;  and  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  high-tailed  Leghorn 
hens  are  better  layers  than  those  carry- 
ing tails  of  the  lower  angle  of  the 
standard.  The  modern  American  Leg- 
horn is  very  handsome;  the  more  fine 
points  the  better  the  prices  they  bring 
from  the  "fanciers,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  average  breeder.  But  a  great 
many  people  prefer  the  large  egg  yield 
to  the  fancy  points;  and  I  get  a  great 
many  letters  from  buyers,  asking  prices 
for  fowls,  in  which  they  say,  "Don't 
care  for  fancy  points;  I  want  good  lay- 
ers." The  Barron  Leghorns  are  going 
to  work  a  great  revolution  in  Leghorns 
in  this  country,  for  they  are  just  what 
a  great  many  people  want:  eggs  above 
everything.  They  are  already  being  ad- 
vertised among  breeders  back  East. 

We  will  hear  more  about  Barron  and 
his  wonderful  Leghorns  later  on,  I  have 
no  doubt.  He  is  a  quiet  sort  of  man ; 
seems  not  to  like  to  talk  much.  I  read 
a  short  address  he  made  to  a  poultry  as- 
sociation not  long  ago,  and  it  had  more 
chicken  sense  in  it  than  most  big  poul- 
try books.  He  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
chicken  man. 


POULTRY  HINTS. 


The  average  farmer  who  grows  large 
crops  of  grain  on  his  farm  is  the  poor- 
est feeder. 

Coarse  sand  and  gravel  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  grit  needed  by  the  fowls, 
but  cannot  take  its  place. 

Push  the  pullets  along  to  rapid  ma- 
turity. 

Study  the  wants  of  each  customer, 
and  plan  to  meet  them. 

The  poultry  must  have  plenty  of  wa- 
ter these  warm  days.  A  thirsty  hen  will 
lay  no  eggs,  and  chicks  deprived  of  wa- 
ter will  get  sick. 


Right  Now! 

The  Best  Time  to 

Make  Money  in  Poultry 

Frank  Hammond,  President     iM^aa  nanHH  ^im  wi  — 

Thousands  of  tons  of  meat  products  are  going  across 
the  ocean  to  feed  the  hungry  people  of  war-stricken 
Europe.  This  may  continue  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  the  effect  will  be  in  this  country  on 
the  supply  and  prices  of  meat. 

At  no  time  has  the  promise  of  profit  in  Poultry  been 
so  sure  as  now ;  and  no  business  offers  such  quick  and 
large  returns  on  a  small  investment. 

Even  if  eggs  bring  high  prices  in  the  winter  months,  it 
will  pay  you  much  better  to  turn  them  into  early  friers  and 
broilers  or  laying  hens,  because  chickens  grow  up  on  the 
kitchen  and  farm  wastes  in  a  short  time  and  with  little  labor. 

Sure 
Hatch 

The  Reliable 

eo  Days    .  mm  *m  Cold  Weather 

Trial  I  Guar-  Hafphor 

Freight  Paid  UWI 
Catalogue  Free 

Is  a  carefully-built,  high-quality 
machine  with  a  17-year  record  of  success  on  thousands  of  farms. 

Its  copper  hot  water  heating  system,  double  walls,  perfect  insulation  and 
automatic  heat  regulator,  will  keep  the  right  hatching  conditions  in  any  cli- 
mate, winter  or  summer — even  in  a  room  so  cold  that  water  freezes  in  the  drip 
cup  on  the  side  of  the  machine. 

This  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  hatch  chicks  in  winter,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Sure  Hatch  Brooder,  bring  them  to  market  size  early 
in  spring  when  prices  are  highest.  A  single  hatch  will  pay  for  the 
machine  several  times  over. 

Beginners  succeed  with  the  Sure  Hatch  because  it  is  self-regulating  and  so 
well  built  that  it  cannot  get  out  of  order.  There  are  today  thousands  of  women 
and  children  who  are  helping  the  family  income  with  a  Sure  Hatch  and  who 
never  used  an  incubator  until  they  bought  the  Sure  Hatch.  They  are  all 
enthusiastic  about  their  machines  and  would  not  bother  with  hens,  which  are 
slow,  unreliable,  troublesome,  and  lose  a  big  percentage  of  the  chicks  they 
hatch.  THEY  PREFER  THE  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR,  because  it's 
easy  to  manage,  economical  and  successful. 

Mrs.  Jas.  C.  Reid  of  Blunt,  S.  D.,  got  $63.00  worth  of  chickens  from 
one  hatch.  Mrs.  Susie  McClellan  of  Litchfield,  Neb.,  cleared  $130.71 
in  one  year  on  a  150-egg  Sure  Hatch. 
Our  free  catalogue  gives  the  experiences 
of  many  women.   Write  for  it. 

We  help  you  to  succeed.  Besides  sending  you  full 
directions  for  operating  the  machine,  we  also  send  you 
free  with  the  machine  our  Uncle  Sam  Poultry  Book,  the 
only  book  printed  thattells  how  to  succeed  with  poultry, 
based  on  official  reports  by  U.  S.  Government  Experts. 
We  will  send  your  Sure  Hatch  the  day 
we  receive  your  order  —  freight  paid  on  60 
days'  trial,  and  under  our  10-year  guarantee. 

You  can  depend  upon  fair  treatment  from  us.  The 
thousands  of  Sure  Hatch  users  who  have  dealt  with 
us  for  years  testify  to  our  square  dealing, 
ft  ■  ■  ■>_!.„.  Get  your  Sure  Hatch  started  in 
linn  T  IIPlHV  time  lo  make  money  the  coming 
I/VII  l>  VvlUj  Spring.  Write  a  letter  or  drop 
us  a  postal,  and  will  send  you  our  Big  Free  Illustrated 
Catalog  by  return  mail. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 

Box  51  Fremont,  Nebr. 


Our  Free  Catalog 

which  we  are  anxious  to  send  you 
merely  for  the  asking,  tells  all  about 
every  part  of  the  Sure  Hatch ,  by  words 
and  pictures,  so  you  will  know  exactly 
what  kind  of  a  machine  you  will  get 
when  the  Sure  Hatch  reaches  you. 


LowPriceof  theSure  Hatch 

You  cannot  afford  to  waste  your  time 
and  money  with  a  machine  that  will  not 
hatch  or  which  will  produce  weak  chicks 
that  cannot  live— no  matter  how  low  the 
price.  Such  a  machine  iscostly  atany  price. 
An  up-to-date  factory  producing  100,000 
machines  a  year,  we  are  able  to  build  a 
high-class  machine  at  a  low  selling  price. 

Don't  think  that  our  prices  are  high  because 
we  taMt  about  quality.  They  arc  nol  high.  They 
are  low,  and  you  will  wonder  how  we  can  sell 
them  at  the  prices  we  do. 

Now,  don't  forget  that  we  want  you  to  send  at 
once  for  our  free  book  which  tells  you  all  about 
the  Sure  Hatch  machines,  and  gives  you  a  lot  of 
good  suggestions  on  buying  and  operating  an  in- 
cubator as  well  as  running  the  chicken  business. 


The  Sure  Hatch  Brooder 

Takes  Better  Care  of  Chicks  Than  the  Hen 

The  hen  is  not  a  good  mother  as  a 
rule.  She  loses  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
of  her  brood,  before  they  get  to  the  age 
when  they  can  care  for  themselves  — 
from  rats,  cats,  dogs,  hogs,  vermin,  and 
disease  caused  by  being  chilled. 

The  Sure  Hatc'h  Brooder  protects  the 
tender  young  chicks  from  all  these  dangers. 
It  is  automatically  ventilated,  maintains  the 
proper  temperature  at  all  times.  It  is  strongly 
built,  durable,  and  costs  so  little  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 
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A  Thousand-Dollar  Leghorn 

SOME  years  ago  Colorado  was  the 
home  of  the  Jersey  cow,  holding  the 
highest  butter  record  in  the  United 
States.  Later  she  took  first  at  the 
International  on  the  best  carload  of  feeder 
steers,  and  now  another  laurel  has  been 
added  in  the  highest  scoring  cock  bird 
in  the  west.  These  and  many  other  dis- 
tinctions show  that  Colorado  has  all  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  production 
of  the  best.  For  the  profitable  produc- 
tion of  poultry,  Collotado  cannot  be  ex- 
celled in  any  respect.  Our  birds  have 
repeatedly  won  over  birds  shipped  in 
from  other  states  and  even  from  across 
the  sea.  When  western  people  quit  try- 
ing to  make  fortunes  in  a  big  way  and 
begin  to  give  attention  to  minor  enter- 
prises, then  will  Colorado  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  leading  poultry  states  in 
the  union. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Colorado  Poul- 
try Fanciers'  Show,  held  in  Denver  Dec. 
28-Jan.  2,  was  the  biggest  success  in  the 
history  of  the  association,  especially 
from  a  quality  standpoint.  Nearly  1,300 
birds  were  shown,  among  which  were 
good  representatives  of  all  the  standard 
breeds,  together  with  some  new  ones  of 
most  brilliant  plumage. 

The  Thousand  Dollar  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horn was  the  center  of  attraction  and 
made  for  Colorado  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. 

This  bird,  "Happy  Jack,"  was  bred, 
raised  and  is  owned  by  J.  H.  Gover  of 
Denver  and  was  exhibited  at  the  fif- 
teenth annual  poultry  show  of  the  Colo- 
rado Poultry  Fanciers'  Association.  This 
bird  scored  96y2,  which  is  the  highest 
scoring  bird  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  second  highest  scoring  bird  in 
the  United  States.  Happy  Jack  has  a 
perfect  shape,  carriage  and  plumage  and 
but  for  a  few  broken  feathers,  frosted 
comb  and  torn  wattle,  would  doubtless 
have  scored  100  per  cent,  as  those  points 
were  the  only  ones  on  which  he  was  cut. 
His  weight  is  7y2  pounds,  which  is  very 
heavy  for  a  leghorn  cock,  the  general 
weight  of  which  is  5%  to  6  pounds.  He 
has  the  longest  back  of  any  leghorn 
west  of  New  York;  from  tip  to  tip  he 
measures  36  inches,  and  his  carriage  is 
perfect  in  every  respect.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Gover  purchased  eggs  from  D. 
W.  Young  of  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  and  this  and 
his  other  high  scoring  birds  that  swept 
the  field  at  the  recent  Denver  poultry 
show  are  the  result  of  mating  hatched 
from  birds  raised  from  those  eggs.  The 


Pll  Start  You 

and  keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Business 

My  World-famous  hifch-quaiiry  incubators 
and  brooders,  and  my  20  Free  Poultry  Lessons 
make  success  easy  and  sure  for  you!  Les- 
sons given  FREE  to  every  purchaser  of  a 


SUCCESSFUL 


Incubator  or  Brooder 

With  the  tree  aclvice  antl  lessons  I  give  my  customers,  no  one 
can  possibly  fail  to  make  biggest  hatches  of  strongest  chicks. 
Write  me.  A  postal  brings  all  facts,  book,  prices  and  prop- 
osition. "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys"— sent  for  10  cents. 
Successful  Grain  Sprouters 
furnish  green  food,  make  hens 
lay  in  winter.  Ask  about  my 
I  high  grade  poultry— all 
leading  varieties. 

J.  S.  Gllcrest,  Pres. 
DE8  MOINES  INCCFUTOItCO. 
1  643  Second  St. ,  IK  a  Jlolnna,  la. 


LEGHORNS 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


Did  you  know  that  the  FOWLER  EGG 
FARM  can  furnish  EGGS  for  hatching 
heavy  in  the  famous  TOM  BARRON 
ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  strain, 
without  increase  of  price?  Also  White 
Leghorn  breeding  stock. 
FOWLEB    EGG-    FARM,    Fowler,  Colo. 


irrT'C  *or  Hatching 
EilXUTtJ  and  Baby  Chix 

from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  can 
show  blue  ribbon  birds. 

Coirunr>ine  Poultry  Plant. 
A.  W.  GINGERY,  Prop. 
B.  No.  1,  Box  124B        Arvada,  Colo. 


Mi  ■  1  1  1  ill  t^£A4AJ,ili|A|,J,i,U,|.  m  m  m  » 

\       miwb:  ajtd  vnx.an  mats. 

>  Toggnburg,  Saanen,  —  reliable 
■  milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opoiium,  Guinea  Plge,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLOSH  WEST  GOAT  H- 
1E171. 

Sit.  M  years.  at.  Paul,  Ark. 


»*f©*l  uaJnsj 

NaM» 


Western  Cement 
Coated  Nails  for 
Western  Growers 


Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always 
•f  aalform  length,  gauga,  head  and 
count  Especially  adapted  to  tne  Manu- 
facture of  Fruit  Boxes  and  Orates.  In 
Oontetf  brlec,  they  are  the  Beit  on  the  Mar- 
ket.   Write  tor  Growers'  Testimonials. 


APTBR  im  «f  C.  P,  I  L 
Qemee*  Coated  MaHn. 


Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  coTo&do 


Baby  Chicks-Eggs  for  Hatching 

Hatched  right  in  Mammoth  Incubators.  Best  pure  bred,  largest 
and  best  equipped  Poultry  Farm  in  Colorado.  Improved  strain  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  sent  free. 

"  MERK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.7Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


father  of  Happy  Jack  was  first  cock  bird 
at  the  Colorado  Poultry  Fanciers'  Show 
last  season  and  was  second  this  season, 
scoring  96  points.  His  mother  was  first 
hen  last  season,  scoring  9y2,  and  was 
third  this  season,  scoring  95%.  Mr. 
Gover  also  had  a  pullet  and  a  cockerel 
that  scored  96  each,  which  is  a  high 
mark. 

The  Colorado  Fanciers'  Show  was 
judged  by  W.  C.  Pierce  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  Mr.  Pierce  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  poultry  judges  in  the  United 
States  and  has  judged  at  the  leading 
shows  in  the  country  for  many  years 
past.  He  had  just  finished  judging  the 
big  Chicago  White  Leghorn  Show,  where 
birds  are  exhibited  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  stated  that  Happy 
Jack  was  the  finest  white  Leghorn  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Gover  could  easily 
have  gotten  $1,000  for  this  fine  bird, 
which  would  sell  for  more  than  double 
that  amount  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show,  New  York,  where  D.  W. 
Young  refused  $5,000  for  a  white  Leg- 
horn cock.  Within  a  year,  he  sold  $10,- 
000  in  eggs  from  a  Iiigh  scoring  hen, 
mated  to  the  above  cock.  Mr.  Gover 
stated  that  if  Happy  Jack  is  worth 
$1,000  to  any  one  else,  he  is  worth  that 
amount  to  him  and  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry of  the  west.  He  further  stated 
that  he  had  for  years  been  breeding  for 
size,  shape,  plumage  and  egg  production 
and  now  that  he  has  bred  up  a  perfect 
bird,  he  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  own 
it. 

Mr.  Gover  remarked  that  especially 
good  judgment  is  required  in  mating  up 
pens  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  at- 
tained. He  is  also  very  careful  to  select 
uniform  sized  eggs  for  setting  purposes. 
In  the  feed,  he  insists  on  a  balanced  ra- 
tion; he  keeps  a  dry  mash  composed  of 
bran,  middlings,  short  cut  alfalfa  and 
meat  scraps  before  his  birds  at  all  times. 
During  the  cold  weather,  he  feeds  a  hot 
mash  made  of  the  above  ingredients,  to 
which  is  added  a  little  salt,  once  a  day. 
He  also  keeps  oyster  shell,  broken  china- 
ware  and  glass,  charcoal,  baked  crushed 
egg  shell  before  them  at  all  times,  and 
keeps  their  floor  covered  with  a  deep  lit- 
ter in  which  he  scatters  wheat,  oats,  corn 
and  barley  and  some  kaffir.  The  birds 
are  required  to  scratch  for  this  grain  and 
this  gives  them  needed  exercise.  Out  of 
his  large  flock  of  leghorns,  he  has  not 
had  a  sick  bird  this  winter.  He  uses 
exclusively  the  open  front  house,  gives 
his  birds  good  care  and  gets  a  maximum 
egg  yield  during  the  winter  months, 
when  eggs  are  the  highest.  His  birds 
are  never  allowed  out  doors  during  bad 
weather  and  are  treated  in  such  a  way 
that  every  individual  is  a  pet;  a  stran- 
ger is  not  allowed  in  the  yards  unless 
accompanied  by  either  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Gover.  A  leghorn  has  a  more  nervous 
disposition  than  birds  of  any  other  breed 
and  when  frightened  their  egg  produc- 
tion is  materially  decreased. 

Mr.  Gover  has  successfully  demon- 
strated that  with  kindness,  care  and  at- 
tention to  details,  the  poultry  industry 
in  Colorado  can  be  made  more  profitable 
than  any  other  place  in  the  country,  be- 
cause of  our  light,  dry  atmosphere  and 
general  good  climatic  conditions. 


This  Brooder  Saves  Time,  Labor,  Fuel,  Chicks 

The  Newtown  is  the  brooder  for  the  chick  grower  who  demands  that  his 
chicks  shall  make  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  with  least  mortality  and  at  lowest 
cost.   It  will  positively  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  it  has 
thousands  of  others.  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

is  coal-burning;  self-feeding;  •elf-regulating;  fully  ventilated;  portable; 
strongly  built;  operates  successfully  in  any  suitable  building; 
free  from  fire  risk;  easy  to  care  for;  RAISES  THE  CHICKS. 

Learn  all  about  this  time-saving,  profit-producing 
machine  before  you  add  to  your  brooding  equipment. 
Our  Brooder  Catalog  will  show  you  the  way  to  sure 
Free  for  the  asking 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

90    Warsaw  St..  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


FOREST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  My  Rocks  have  won 
more  blue  ribbons  the  last  three  years  than  can  be  shown  by  all  other 
Barred  Rock  exhibitors  in  northern  Colorado.  They  are  winners  in  the  egg 
basket  as  well  as  in  the  show  room.  Also  Silver  Trophy  Cup  winners.  They 
are  beauty  and  utility  combined.  My  ducks  are  prize  winners  from  prize 
winning  stock.  For  table  use  they  are  equal  to  the  wild  fowl.  They  are 
also  wonderful  layers  of  delicious  eggs.  Eggs  for  sale.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.    Life  Member  of  American  Poultry  Association. 

T.  V.  WILSON,  Boulder,  Colo. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Beauty  I  Winners  at  Denver  and  Northern  Poultry  Shows.  1906-14 
Utility  I  Also  Registered  St.  Lambert  Jersey  Cattle. 

W.  A.  Groom  &  Sons,  R,  F.  D.  No.  2,  Boulder,  Colo. 


DENVER 

The  Live  Stock  Market 

Denver  has  been  all  fall  the  best  market  for  Western  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  the  amount  of  stock  actually  sold  at  the 
Denver  yards  has  formed  the  biggest  percentage  of  its  re- 
ceipts in  the  history  of  the  market.  Practically  all  cattle  and 
sheep  offered  for  sale  at  Denver  this  fall  have  sold 
for  prices  which  netted  the  owner  greater  return  than  he 
would  have  received  at  Eastern  markets  on  the  same  day. 
Feeder  demand  has  been  especially  brisk,  and  there  is  now 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep  ample  to  take  care  of  all 
offerings  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  ad- 
vantages that  Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live 
stock. 


GREIDER'S  FineCATALOGUE 

and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70  varieties  illustrated  and) 
described,  many  in  natural  colon.  Perfect  guide  to  poultry 
raiser*— f  ull  of  fact*.  Low  price*  on  nock  and  ess*  for  hatch- 
ing. Incubator*  and  brooder*.  22  years  in  buiincu.  You 
need  ihi*  noted  book.    Send  10c  for  it— today. 

B.  H.  GR EIDER  ::  Bo,  72  RHEEMS.  PA. 


Pfilll  TDVt  Onr  book  tells  how  to  make  money  with 
lUULl  r.I  ;  poultry  ;  description  of  poultryhou9e8and 
plans  :how  to  feed  and  reoipe  for  making  feeds:  tells 
aboutlargeat  poultry  farmsin  the  world.  Worth  dollar 
to  yon.  Contains  four  beautiful  color  piotureseuitabl* 
for  framing.  Sent  for  ten  cents.  ,,.,r> 
UNITED  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  22    HOPE,  IND. 
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Watch  Us  Grow! 


Why  Our  Success? 


BECAUSE 

This  is  a  Company  of 
Farmers  and  for  Farmers 


On  October  17,  1913,  tke  FARM- 
ERS LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY began  goliciting  insurance. 
Agents  were  scaree  and  hard  to  get. 
Business  conditions  were  nothing  to  brag  about.  And  in  the 
eleven  months  that  have  passed  things  have  been  happening  to  keep 
the  business  world  constantly  disturbed.  We  had  a  big  coal 
strike.  The  new  tariff  law  was  passed.  New  currency  legisla- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  and  on  top  of  all  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known  wag  commenced  in  Eu- 
rope. But  here  is  our  record : 

Applications  received  to  September  25,  1914  $1,186,300.00 

Policies  written  to  September  25,  1913  814,440 

And  this  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  older  companies. 

Western  Farmers  and  Stockmen  are  discovering  that  it  payg 
to  place  their  insurance  in  the  Wegt,  where  they  have  a  chance 
to  see  their  money  again. 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


A  Western  Company  for  Western  Men 


AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL  $1,000,005.00 
Mem«  Office:    Gu  ud  Electric  Buildinf,  Denver,  Colo. 
OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


President,  Oot.  Z.  M.  Amnions,  Denrw,  Col*. 
First  Vice-Pres.,  L  C.  7'ulenwider,  Denver. 
Second  Vlce-Prea.,  J.  K.  Orr,  Lewellen,  Veil. 
Third  Vlce-Prea.,  W.  M.  Glenn,  Tribune  Xmn. 
Foartk  Vics-Fros.,  9.  A.  X-.ord,  Denver,  Cele. 


Seo.  and  O en.  Oonnael,  W.  O.  Temple,  Denver. 
Connael  and  Aaa't  Sec'y,  ■.  B£.  Cabin,  Denver. 
Treasurer,  Calvin  Fleming1,  Denver,  Colo. 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  J.  E.  Kinney,  Denver. 
Aaa't  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Cnthbert  Powell. 


General  Manager,  3.  A.  O'Shsughnessy,  Denver 

W.  T.  Ashley,  Saguache,  Colo. 
A.  A.  Edwards,  Fort  Collins,  Col*, 
K.  T.  Quick,  Golden,  Colo. 
J.  J.  IIcHquham,  FhiU.ps,  Wye. 


CLASSIFIED 


BATE — Four  cents  the  word  per  issue. 
Cash    must   he    sent    with    aU  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral, 
including  address.  Fifty  thousand  farm- 
ers are  regular  paid-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  Western  Farm  Life.  If  you 
have  any  wants,  or  if  you  anything  to 
sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

 '  •   r 

160  ACRES,  10  miles  east  of  Denver; 
good  house,  barn,  chicken  houses,  well, 
fenced  and  crossed  fenced.  25  acres  in 
com,  5  acres  rye,  2  acres  garden,  bal- 
ance pasture;  only  $20  an  acre;  1-3  cash, 
balance,  1-2-3  years. 

160  ACRES,  5  miles  east  of  Denver, 
good  improvements,  80  acres  cultivated. 
$15  an  acre.  V6  cash,  balance  time. 
A.  J.  SIMONSON, 
214  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

VICTORIA,  Australia  wants  settlers — 
Special  inducements.  Government  lana, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  irrigation; 
$1  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passages.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
T.  A.  Frlcke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.,  Box  49. 


POULTRY. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Pullets 
for  sale,  farm  raised,  bred  to  lay,  none 
better,  write  your  wants,  twelve  years 
same  place  and  breed.  Eggs  in  season. 
Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation. 54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Buff  Orpington  cockerels 
that  have  got  to  please  or  your  money 
^nr-k.    Geo.  8.  Turner.  Canon  City.  Colo 

MAMMOTH  bronze  turkeys  and  White 
Wyandottes;  Denver  prize  winners. 
Choice  young  stock  now  for  sale.  For 
particulars  address  Miss  Anna  Lans- 
down,  Box  291,  Ft.  Lupton,  Colo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHOT  gun  and  rifle  owners  notice: 
Refinish  your  own  gun  same  as  factory 
finish.  This  can  be  done  by  anyone  hav- 
ing the  three  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded recipes  of  a  35  years'  experi- 
enced gunsmith.  One  to  reblue  or  re- 
brown  gun  barrels  and  material.  Re- 
quires no  heating  or  machinery.  One 
to  refinish  gun  stocks  and  one  to  tem- 
per springs;  requires  no  machinery. 
These  were  formerly  5  and  10  dollar 
recipes.  The  three  to  your  address  for 
two  dollars  or  one  dollar  each.  Do  you 
have  or  know  of  any  gold  dust  gun  pow- 
der?   Paul  Chubb,  Granby,  Colo. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  spe- 
cial offer  to  introduce  my  magazine 
"Investing  For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10 
a  copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  Is  the  only  progressive  financial 
Journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
*end  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
149-20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


WANTED — To  hear  of  good  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send  descrip- 
tion and  price.  Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANT  KD — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


SEEDS. 


SUDAN  f;i;ASS— Pure  officially  in- 
spected recleaned  Sudan  grass  seed  pre- 
paid 6  pounds,  $2.50;  10  pounds,  $4.50; 
■id  i',  ]00  pounds,  25  cents  a  pound, 
F.  O.  B.  Lubbock.  Cash  with  order. 
We  guarantee  purity.  Dee  Turner  Pure 
Seed  Company,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED— Good,  purs 
Sudan  grass  aeed  for  sale  at  50c  a 
pound.    M.  D.  Newton,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


BRAND  new  automobile  at  bargain. 
I  have  a  five  passenger  touring  car, 
equipped  with  side  curtains,  and  slip- 
over dust  cover,  wind  shield,  quick  de- 
tachable, demountable  rims,  Prest-o-lite, 
Stewart  speedometer,  tire  irons,  com- 
plete tire  and  repair  tool  kit.  Self 
starting  and  lighting  system.  I  took 
this  car  on  an  advertising  trade,  and  it 
is  brand  new,  never  has  been  uncrated, 
dealer's  price  $1,025,  will  sell  for  $900. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  214  Denham  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 

PROFIT  FROM  HOGS— Our  free 
book,  "The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale," 
tells  how  to  make  big  profits.  Send 
for  it  today.  The  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  550 
Vlckers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  standard  trotters, 
two-ysar-old  fillies  by  Espelre,  2:08%. 
Brood  mares  nnd  others.  H.  Hoyt,  Lu- 
cerne, Colo. 


I  Cure  Piles 

My  methods  are  much  better  than  an  operation  because  I  cure  piles 
permanently  without  the  use  of  the  knife  and  without  danger.  In  fact,  I 
guarantee  a  permanent  cure  in  every  case  I  accept  for  treatment.  I  have 
cured  hundreds  that  others  have  pronounced  incurable. 

For  seventeen  years  I  have  limited  my  practice  to  rectal  diseases  and 
occupied  the  same  offices  here  in  Denver.  Isn't  this  a  good  recommenda- 
tion in  itself? 

The  thousands  I  have  cured  are  scattered  all  over  Colorado  and  ad- 
joining states.  Write  me  and  I  will  give  you  names  of  former  patients 
whom  I  have  cured  in  your  section  of  the  state.  Then  ask  them  about  my 
treatment  and  be  convinced. 

Putting  off  treatment  for  piles  is  dangerous.  Write  today  for  my 
free  80-page  book,  "Piles,  Fistula,  Fissures." 

I1R  I  P  RflWFPQ 10  Barth  Block 

UK.  J.  T.  DUYYLRd  Denver,  Colo. 


DENHAM 


ORIGINATORS 

 OF  

PRICES  10,  25,  50c 
ALWAYS  COMFORTABLE  AND  COZY 

DENHAM  PLAYERS  INf^D 

ALICE  FLEfflING  CARL  ANTHONY 

A  NEW  PLAY  EACH  WEEK  A  TZSSSSm^ 


FOR  SALE} — Black  Percheron  stallion,       WHY  NOT  GO  INTO  BUSINESS  POB 

registered,  coming  three  years  old.  Also  YOURSELF?  If  looking  for  a  business 
two  1914  black  stallion  colts,  registered,  opening  requiring  small  capital  to  start 
W.  A.  Sergeant  &  Son,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo.  |  but  which  will  net  good  returns  from 

the    beginning     with    advancement  on 


85  leading  varieties,  chickens,  ducks, !  sound  lines  of  merchandising,  drop  mi 
geese,  turkeys.  Eggs  and  stock  guar-  a  card.  A.  H.  Place,  142  W.  Fourth  St.. 
anteed.     Davis  Brothers,  Lincoln,  Neb.  <  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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A  Genuine  Rupture  Cure 

Sent  On  Trial  To  Prove  It 


Don't  Wear  A  Truss  Any  Longer 

After  Thirty  Year's  Experience  I  Have  Produced  An  Appliance  for  Men,  Women 

and  Children  That  Actually  Cures  Rupture 

Are  You 


Ruptured? 

If  so,  the  BROOKS  APPLIANCE  is 
made  for  You;  You  and  all  other  Men, 
Women  and  Children  who  are  sufferers 
from  this  annoying  and  dangerous 
trouble.  That  truss  you  have  been 
wearing — one  of  many  you  have  tried — 
chafed  and  irritated  you  and  was  worse 
than  nothing.  It  had  springs  and  pads 
and  harness  and  straps  and  fixings 
galore  and  was  continually  getting  out 
of  shape — slipping  down  or  working  up 
and  always  needing  attention.  Then, 
there  were  salves  and  washes  and 
ointments  to  make  the  case  worse  and 
harder  to  bear.  I  want  to  say  that  you 
will  find  none  of  these  annoyances  and 
vexations  in  the  BROOKS  APPLI- 
ANCE. At  least  they  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  APPLIANCE  was  made 
with  a  view  to  eliminate,  to  do  away 
with,  just  such  trouble.  I  would  have 
been  foolish  to  work  half  a  lifetime, 
thinking  out  and  perfecting  a  thing 
that  had  no  advantage  or  was  not  bet- 
ter than  scores  of  other  inventions 
upon  the  market.  In  my  APPLIANCE 
you  will  find  the  old  objectionable 
features  LEFT  OUT.  You  will  find  it 
easy  to  wear.  You  will  scarcely  re- 
alize you  are  wearing  it.  There  is  no 
binding,  drawing  and  slipping  out  of 
place.  It  does  its  work  effectively  and 
with  comfort  to  the  wearer.  I  want 
you  to  read  my  book,  in  which  I  have 
taken  pains  to  give  full  particulars 
about  it.  Then,  there  are  a  few  letters 
printed  in  it — selected  at  random  from 
among  hundreds  written  by  men  and 
women  who  have  been  cured.  You  can 
write  these  folks  and  see  what  they 
say.  If  I  were  you  I  would  see  to  this 
matter  without  waiting.  You  can  put 
off  some  things  without  running  much 
risk,  but  a  rupture  is  a  dangerous 
proposition  to  neglect.  A  rupture  is 
not  only  bad  and  serious  of  itself,  but 
it  leads  to  things  infinitely  worse.  Fill 
out  coupon  and  mail  TODAY.  Tomor- 
row will  do,  but  today  is  better. 

DON'T  MAKE  THE 
CHILD  WEAR  A  TRUSS 
THROUGH  LIFE 

I  Want  to  Reach  the  Parents  of  Every 
Ruptured  Child  in  the  Country. 

The  Truss  Is  a  Flesh  Torturing1  Inven- 
tion Fit  Only  As  a  Relic  of  Barbarity. 

I  want  them  to  know  about  the  Auto- 
matic Air  Cushion  Rupture  Appliance 
that  I  make  for  children  who  are  af- 
flicted in  this  way. 


The  Brooks  Appliance  Cured  His  Bup- 
ture.    How  He  Is  as  Sound  and  Whole 
as  if  He  Had  Never  Been  Ruptured. 

My  applicance  can  be  put  on  any  child 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  little  one. 
For  growing  children  there  is  nothing 
better  to  be  had— no  matter  how  much 
you  pay — than  my  Appliance.  I  want 
the  parents  or  others  who  may  have 
Children  In  their  care  to  understand 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  getting 
proper  help  for  ruptured  children. 

Every  day  that  the  rupture  Is  al- 
lowed to  go  on  without  the  right  means 
of  correcting  it — Just  so  much  harder 
will  it  be  for  the  child  to  get  rid  of  it. 

No  ruptured  child  can  ever  be  free 
from  the  thought  of  the  rupture  and  it 


The  above  is  C.  E.  Brooks  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  the  Inventor,  who  has  been  curing 
rupture  for  over  30  years.    If  ruptured  write  him  today. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else,  come  to  me.  Where  others  fail  is 
where  I  have  my  greatest  success.  Send  attached  coupon  today  and  I  will  send 
you  free  my  illustrated  book  on  rupture  and  its  cure,  showing  my  Appliance  and 
giving  you  prices  and  names  of  many  people  who  have  tried  it  and  were  cured.  It 
is  instant  relief  when  all  others  fail.  Remember,  I  use  no  salves,  no  harness, 
no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is  true.  You  are  the  judge,  and  once  hav- 
ing seen  my  illustrated  book  and  read  it  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hun- 
dreds of  patients  whose  letters  you  may  also  read.  Fill  out  free  coupon  below 
and  mail  today.    It's  well  worth  your  time,  whether  you  try  my  appliance  or  not. 

Pennsylvania  Man  Thankful 


is  not  fair  to  any  child  not  to  have 
an  equal  chance  with  other  children. 
No  matter  what  we  may  wish  to  think 
— ruptured  children  do  not  have  an 
equal  chance. 

Common  trusses  do  not  help. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  know 
that  from  their  own  experience  with 
such  trusses. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  children 
to  wear  harsh,  cumbersome,  steel 
trusses  any  more. 

You  may  have  had  to  wear  something 
like  this  but  don't  make  your  child  do 
it.    Give  the  child  something  better. 

My  Appliance  is  better  and  I  want  to 
prove  it  to  you. 

I  will  make  an  Appliance  to  the 
child's  measure,  send  it  on  TRIAL— 
put  it  into  your  hands  to  see  and  use 
and  then  you  can  say  whether  it  is 
what  I  claim  or  not. 

The  Automatic  Air  Cushion  conforms 
with  every  movement  of  the  chil< 
there  is  an  even,  gentle  pressure  which 
gradually  binds  the  broken  parts  to- 
gether— as  you  would  bind  a  broken 
limb- — and  then  no  matter  how  much  the 
child  jumps,  runs,  rolls  over  or  falls 
down — the  pressure  is  kept  up  just  the 
same — always  drawing  the  parts  to- 
gether. 

Write  me  today  and  get  all  the  in- 
formation— send  the  coupon. 


OTHERS  FAILED  BUT 

THE  APPLIANCE  CURED 

C.  E.  Brooks, 

Marshall,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Your  Appliance  did  all  you  claim  for 
the  little  boy  and  more,  for  it  cured 
him  sound  and  well.  We  let  him  wear 
it  for  about  a  year  in  all,  although 
it  cured  him  3  months  after  he  had 
begun  to  wear  it.  We  had  tried  sev- 
eral other  remedies  and  got  no  relief, 
and  I  shall  certainly  recommend  it  to 
friends,  for  we  surely  owe  It  to  you. 
Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  PATTERSON. 

No.  717  S.  Main  St.,  Akron,  O. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Perhaps  it  will  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  have  been  ruptured  .  six  years 
and  have  always  had  trouble  with  it 
till  I  got  your  Appliance.  It  is  very 
easy  to  wear,  fits  neat  and  snug,  ana 
is  not  in  the  way  at  any  time,  day  or 
night.  In  fact,  at  times  I  did  not  know 
I  had  it  on;  it  just  adapted  itself  to 
the  shape  of  the  body  and  seemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  body,  as  it  clung  to 
the  spot,  no  matter  what  position  I 
was  in. 

It  would  be  a  veritable  God^send  to 
the  unfortunates  who  suffer  from  rup- 
ture if  all  could  procure  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance  and  wear  it.  They 
would  certainly  never  regret  it. 

My  rupture  is  now  all  healed  up  and 
nothing  ever  did  it  but  your  Appliance. 
Whenever  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self I  will  say  a  good  word  for  your 
Appliance,  and  also  the  honorable  way 
in  which  you  deal  with  ruptured  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  a 
good  thing  among  your  friends  or 
strangers.  I  am,  Yours  very  sincerely, 
JAMES  A.  BRITTON. 

80  Spring  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


REMEMBER 

I  send  my  Appliance  on  trial  to  prove 
what  I  say  is  true.  You  are  to  be 
the  judge.  Fill  out  free  coupon  below 
and  mail  today. 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 


YOU  SHOULD  SEND    FOR  BROOKS' 
RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

1.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  Appli- 
ance of  the  kind  on  the  market  today, 
and  in  it  are  embodied  the  principles 
that   inventors  have   sought  after  for 

years. 

2.  The  Appliance  for  retaining  the 
rupture  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  posi- 
tion. 

3.  Being  an  air  cushion  of  soft  rub- 
ber it  clings  closely  to  the  body,  yet 
never  blisters  or  causes  irritation. 

4.  Unlike  the  ordinary  so-called 
pads,  used  in  other  trusses,  it  is  not 
cumbersome  or  ungainly. 

5.  It  is  small,  soft  and  pliable,  and 
positively  cannot  be  detected  through 
the  clothing. 

6.  The  soft,  pliable  bands  holding 
the  Appliance  do  not  give  one  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  wearing  a  har- 
ness. 

7.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get 
foul,  and  when  it  becomes  soiled  it 
can  be  washed  without  injuring  it  in 

tllG  lC3,St 

8.  There  are  no  metal  springs  in 
the  Appliance  to  torture  one  by  cut- 
ting and  bruising  the  flesh. 

9.  All  of  the  material  of  which  the 
Appliances  are  made  is  of  the  very 
best  that  money  can  buy,  making  it  a 
durable  and  safe  Appliance  to  wear. 

10.  My  reputation  for  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  is  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished by  an  experience  of  over  thirty 
years  of  dealing  with  the  public,  and 
my  prices  are  so  reasonable,  my  terms 
so  fair,  that  there  certainly  should  be 
no  hesitancy  in  sending  free  coupon 
today. 


Cured  at  the  Age  of  76 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  began  using  your  Appliance  for  the 
cure  of  rupture  (I  had  a  pretty  bad 
case)  I  think  in  May,  1905.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1905,  I  quit  using  it.  Since  that 
time  I  have  not  needed  or  used  it.  I 
am  well  of  rupture  and  rank  myself 
among  those  cured  by  the  Brooks  Dis- 
covery, which,  considering  my  age,  76 
years,  I  regard  as  remarkable. 

Very   sincerely  yours, 

SAM  A.  HOOVER. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 


Child  Cured  in  Four  Months 


C.  E.  Brooks, 

Dear  Sir: — The  baby's  rupture  is  al- 
together cured,  thanks  to  your  appli- 
ance and  we  are  so  thankful  to  you. 
If  we  could  only  have  known  of  it 
sooner  our  little  boy  would  not  have 
had  to  suffer  near  as  much  as  he  did. 
He  wore  your  brace  a  little  over  four 
months  and  has  not  worn  it  now  for 
six  weeks.  Yours  very  truly, 

ANDREW  EGGENBERGER, 
21  Jansen  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Confederate  Veteran  Cured 


Commerce,  Ga.(  R.  F.  D.  No.  11 
Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks, 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  glad  to  tell  you  th 
am  now  sound  and  well  and  can  plo~ 
or  do  any  heavy  work.  I  can  say  y 
Appliance  has  effected  a  perman 
cure.  Before  getting  your  Appliance 
was  in  a  terrible  condition  and  ha 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  any 
better.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  Ap- 
pliance I  would  never  have  been  cured. 
I  am  sixty-eight  years  old  and  served 
three  years  in  Eckle's  Artillery,  Ogle- 
thorpe Co.  I  hope  God  will  reward  you 
for  the  good  you  are  doing  for  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  D.  BANKS. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1651  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail,  in  plain  wrapper,  your  illustrated  book  and  full 
information  about  your  Appliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 


Name 


City  ... 
R.  F.  D. 


State . 
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Be  Sure  You're  Safe! 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

Make  sure  you  are  getting  "Ball- 
Band"  Footwear  this  year,  for 
it  is  strong,  comfortable  and 
outwears  the  ordinary. 


I 


BALL  BAND 


The  "Ball-Band"  reputation  for  Quality  Footwear  is  a  shining  mark 
for  the  imitator.  Don't  be  led  astray  by  names  that  sound  like 
"Ball-Band,"  or  by  any  other  mark  than  a  bright  red,  round  ball. 


Eight  and  one-half  million  men 
wear  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear 
and  50,000  stores  sell  it.  If  we  did 
not  give  a  full  measure  of  value,  wise 
buyers  would  stop  wearing  "Ball- 
Band"  and  honest  dealers  would 
quit  selling  it. 

If  you  figure  the  cost  of  your 
"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  by 
the  cost  per  day's  wear,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  the  lowest-priced  rub- 
ber footwear  you  can  buy. 

We  want  to  help  you  get  all  the 


service  out  of  "Ball-Band"  that  we 
can  build  into  it. 

"MORE  DAYS  WEAR" 

our  Free  Illustrated  Booklet,  tells 
how  to  make  your  rubber  footwear 
wear  longer.   Write  for  it. 

If  you  can't  locate  a  store  that 
sells  "Ball-Band,"  write  us  and 
tell  us  the  name  of  your  local  mer- 
chant; we  will  see  that  you  are 
taken  care  of.  That's  better  than 
taking  a  chance  with  a  brand  you 
know  nothing  about. 


WIISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  336  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  Thai  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


Canada  is  Callin^You 
to  her  Rich  Wheat  Lands 

She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  increased  acreage 
(|      into  grain.   Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 
*W     great  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have 
volunteered  for  service.   The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
&k  t-^         railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churche3  conven- 
ient. Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

BENJ.  DAVIES, 


Dunn  Block 


GREAT  FALLS,  MONT. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


CARpr-iieo 

_  LUMP 

Rock  Salt 


INDOORS^OUTDOORS 

The  Best  Salt  for L/VeStoct 


No  stockman  who  tins  ever  tried  Carey-izcd  Rock  Salt  will  over 
feed  any  other.  The  advantages  are  so  many  and  so  important — 
in  convenience,  economy  and  in  benefits  to  the  animals  —  that  no 
her  salt  will  compare  with  Carey-ized. 

Hard,  Smooth,  White,  Uniform  Blocks 
Made  Entirely  of  Kiln-Dried  Dairy  Salt 

Free  from  shale,  rock  and  alt  impurities  that  injurp  the  animals'  tongues  and  stomachs.  Safe, 
hundy  and  economical  —  no  bother  to  you,  no  waste.  Your  animals  are  always  supplied— toey  will 
tb  rivo  better    Can't  be  trampled  into  the  prround  ; 
weather  will  not  affect  it;  does  not  crumble  or  scale. 
R«ad  the  testimonial  from  a  prominent  Neb- 
raska stock  raiser  In  this  space.  All  users 
of  Carey-lied  Rock  Salt  agree  with  him. 

A  free  sample  bloek  of  this  nalt  will  be 
sent  you,  if  you  drop  us  a  postal  card( 
privinsr  your  name  and  address,  and  your 
dealer's  namo.    Write  today. 

CAREY  SALT  COMPANY  » 
25 1  So.  Main  Street,   Hutchinson,  Kansas  ^ 


Mr.  S.  McKelvio,  a  leading  stockman  of  Nebraska, 
residing  at  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  Instructors  at 
Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture,  makes  this  voluntary 

statement: 
"After  n  thr*' 


month*  trial  of  Carcy-lzcd  Kock  Salt,  I  shall 
Qontinut  Its  USS,  It  in  far  ahead  »f  natural  liork  Suit,  btiing 
fr*Hj  fiom  hunl  •iibiiLani-es  which  tend  to  irritutL'  (Ik-  lornrue, 
«nd  It  rutin  «ven  throunh..ut  ffi|  entlru  block  I  AnOthat  there 
l«  no  wusti;  wlmU-v.T  in  IVcdlnff  thin  unit,  ' 
outdoors,  and  the  animals  ' 
tui  la  the  caao  i 


i  animals  do  not  got  too  littlr  or  too  much, 
etiiaua  when  fvonlntf  barrel  aalt. 


SMITH-LEVER    FUND    FOR  COLO- 
RADO FARMERS. 


By  W.  H.  Olin. 

The  federal  government  has  made 
three  most  valuable  contributions  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture  for  the  nation. 
Through  congressional  acts  funds  have 
been  granted  to  land  grant  colleges  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Morrill  act  of  1862  granting 
funds  for  agricultural  work  and  agri- 
cultural teaching  at  all  land  grant  col- 
leges in  United  States. 

2.  The  Hatch  act — granting  a  fund 
for  establishment  of  a  State  Experiment 
Station  in  1889,  at  the  land  grant 
colleges. 

3.  The  Smith-Lever  act  of  1914, 
granting  a  definite  fund  to  each  state  to 
be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  home  im- 
provement on  the  farm  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  better  farming.  This  money 
to  be  apportioned  to  each  state  by  a  fed- 
eral committee,  known  as  the  states  re- 
lation committee,  to  be  expended 
through  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  A.  and  M.  College,  by 
and  with  the  approval  of  this  federal 
committee.  The  money  is  appropriated 
for  1914— $10,000  to  each  state,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  further  ap- 
propriations will  only  be  made  when  the 
state  legislature  of  the  state  shall  make 
appropriations  for  this  particular  work 
contemplated  by  the  Smith-Lever  fund — 
dollar  for  dollar.  Increased  appropria- 
tions are  arranged  for,  according  to  the 
rural  population  of  the  state. 

Utah,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico;  in  fact  all  the  states 
around  Colorado,  either  have  planned  to 
meet  this  Smith-Lever  appropriation,  or 
have  already  passed  the  necessary  leg- 
islation. 

For  Colorado  farmers  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  this  aid  and  assistance  from  the 
government  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
legislature,  now  in  session,  to  meet  with 
an  appropriation  for  the  present  biennial 
period,  this  federal  Smith-Lever  fund. 
This  must  be  used  to  the  benefit  and 
value  of  the  farms  and  homes  in  rural 
districts.  Not  a  dollar  can  be  expended 
for  college  work  on  the  campus.  For 
this  reason,  it  must  not  be  confused  and 
lumped  off  with  the  regular  agricultural 
college  appropriations.  It  must  be  spe- 
cifically named  in  a  separate  bill  or  sec- 
tion, and  for  Colorado  to  get  the  bene- 
fit this  year,  provision  must  be  made 
by  the  Colorado  legislature  now  in 
session. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  now  before  us  and  should  re- 
ceive immediate  consideration.  Farmers 
of  Colorado  will  do  well  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  their  district  senators 
and  representative,  now  in  Denver  in  at- 
tendance at  the  state  legislature.  The 
writer  firmly  believes  no  congressional 
act  of  recent  years  will  have  as  great 
or  far  reaching  influence  on  rural  life 
and  the  farming  business,  as  this  Smith- 
Lever  bill  now  operative  and  in  force.  It 
brings  to  each  rural  section  of  our  state 
the  very  best  and  most  fundamental 
knowledge  through  a  practical  worker. 
This  will  prove  of  almost  inestimable 
value  to  new  settlers,  stop  leaks  and  ada 
profits  on  every  special  crop,  general 
crop  and  stock  farm.  This  legislation  is 
of  too  great  and  general  importance  to 
the  state  at  large  to  be  overlooked. 

Let  Colorado  give  this  helpful  legis- 
lation which  her  sister  states  have  al- 
ready made  provision  for  and  help  her 
Agricultural  College  to  send  practical 
workers  to  "carry  this  message  to 
Garcia"  and  do  the  practical  good  in  the 
specific  manner  for  which  these  funds 
provide. 

It  is  believed  by  agricultural  special- 
ists that  this  fund  distributed  in  the 
way  the  law  provides,  supported  by  state 
legislative  appropriations,  will  do  even 
a  greater  good  to  the  rural  or  farming 
districts  of  our  nation,  than  has  come 
through  either  the  Morrill  or  Hatch  acts. 
This  puts  a  very  high  value  on  this  work 
and  should  emphasize  the  importance  of 
state  legislative  action  in  its  support. 


If  you  see  anything  in  Western  Farm 
Life  that  you  want  your  neighbor  to 
read,  take  it  to  him  or  better  still,  drop 
us  a  card  and  suggest  that  we  send 
him  a  sample  copy  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  do.  We  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  send  us  a  list 
of  your  neighbors  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  good  farm  journal  and  will 
make  it  worth  your  while  to  drop  us  a 
ohtH  containing  such  a  list. 


jalne.a 


f/  Let  ua  start 
you  In  a  but 

that  will  make  you  from 
I  $15  to  $60  a  day  when  farm 
work  is  Black.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  borea  through  any  soil  at  rata 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
riH-k.   One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate  —  no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
M.ike  machine  pay  (or  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  In  a  bla  demand  for  wella  to 
wuujr  stock  aad  for  irrigation. 
V'rito  for  free  llluBtrated  clrco- 
I  .i  •  showing  different  stylaa. 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  43  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


I'LL  SHIP 
YOU  THIS 


Gate  On  30  Days'  Trial 

I  prove  the  value  of  my  "CAM'T  SAG" 

Gates  before  you  pay.  I  want  you  to  seo 
for  yourself  that  they  can't  aag,  and  that 
you  can't  buy  or  make  a  better  Rate  no 
matter  what  material  you  use.  Mygatosara 

Guaranteed  For  5  Years 

coat  Icbb — last  three  times  as  loner  aa  iron, 
gaa  pipe  or  wire.  Any  size  you  want,  sent 
complete,  ready  to  bsxng.  or  you  can  buy  juat 
the  Gate  Steals,  hinges,  bolts,  etc.  and 

moke  your  own  gaten  and  aave  money,  * 

Write  now  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 

^■OWEMfG.ClX2009*UiiPiSt.6ileiitrri.lll.  A  V.  It  awe.  Prm. 


It's  easy 
to  gar- 
den with 
Iron  Age 


mm 

WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


tools. 


mean  a  big  variety  of 
fine  vegetables,  with 
drudgery  -  stooping, 
hoeing  and  hand-weed- 
j  tfut  out. 

..  -.10  operation  the  tool  shown  below  will  open  its  own 
farrow,  sow  in  continuous  rows  or  drop  in  hills,  cover  the 
seed  with  loose  soil,  pack  it  with  roller,  and  mark 
the  next  row.   A  boy  can  do  it.   A  three  min- 
utes' change  and  you  have  a  wheel  hoc  culti- 
vator that  can't  ho  beaten.  ZH  combinations 
Ko  6^*^.  at  $2.60  to  $12.00.    Straight  planting  ; 

Tirtll  ^bk      clean,  close,  safe  cultivation.   Ask  your 

and  dealer  to  show  them. 

^k.      Write  os  today  for  free  booklet 
II        /tlx  X.\       Gardening  With  Modern  Tools." 

BATE  MAN 

M'F'Q  CO. 
r    MV<it«C    B^W\1     Box  7212 
!  .  ^dK-  Tj(>w.an~  itx  //  \\  V  Orentoch,  N.J. 


Ask  for  address  of  nearest  repre- 
sentative In  Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Spokane  and  Portland. 


Get 

fi^W>  Aniser's 
imw'y  NEW 

W  BARGAIN  BOOK! 


This  book  is  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  for  harness  and  saddle 
buyers  everywhere— it  offers  highest  grade,  de- 
'  pendable  goods  direct  from  our  great  factory  to 
you  with  one  small  manufacturing  profit  added. 

2000  Harness,  Saddle  &  Vehicle  Bargains ! 

In  this  book  you'll  rind  illustrated,  fully  described  and  attrac- 
tively priced  2.000  desirable  items  in  guaranteed  harness, 
■  addleryand  finding's  —  everything  thatyouwill  ever  need  in 
this  line.  The  book  is  mailed  free  and  prepaid  to  all  who 
write  for  It—and  YOUR  copy  is  ready  NOW  I  Address 
ANISER  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
1518  Seventh  St.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


4(V  For  Your 
/0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialise 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Steckmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 


TRUST  GO. 

Oldett  and  Largest 


Denver, 
Colo. 


6  H.  P.  *96Z§ 

1WH-P.  -  •  $24.75 

2  H-P.  •  •  28.75 

3  H-P.  •  •  13.90 

4  H-P.  •  -  68.90 

5  H-P.  •  •  87.50 
8    H-P.  •  •  135.50 

10  H-P.  -  -  179.90 
I2V3H-P.  -  -  214.90 
Many  other  sizes — all  sold 
direct  and  fully  guaran- 
teed. BIG  32-PAGE  CATAWG  FREE.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  C4X,2f>3  King  St.,  Ottawa.  Hans. 
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Successful  Orcharding  in  the  Arid  States 


By    E.    R.  BENNETT 


IN  our  January  first  story  we  dis- 
cussed the  general  situation  of  apple 
growing  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  problems  that  have  to  do  with 
fruit  growing  as  a  national  proposition, 
then  there  are  many  other  problems  of 
a  more  or  less  local  or  sectional  char- 
acter. America  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  several  quite  distinct  apple  growing 
sections.  Each  of  these  districts  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  and  each 
is  characterized  by  many  peculiarities 
of  influence  on  the  character  of  the  fruit 
produced,  as  well  as  on  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  trees,  insect  pests,  dis- 
eases, etc.  Growers  going  from  one  of 
these  places  to  another  should  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
growing  conditions  where  ne  is  locating 
in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  mistakes 
that  otherwise  inevitably  follow.  Prob- 
ably many  of  the  disappointments  that 
characterized  the  early  attempts  at  or- 
charding on  the  plains  and  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  West  came  more 
from  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements for  success,  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Some  growers  there  still 
insist  on  using  Eastern  gained  knowl-  ( 
edge  in  their  work  that  is  not  applicable 
to  their  conditions,  to  their  very  great 
detriment. 

There  are  in  the  East  or  humid  sec- 
tion of  America  three  somewhat  dis- 
tinct apple  growing  areas.  These  dis- 
tricts while  differing  from  each  other  in 
some  respects,  as  a  whole,  differ  very 
materially  from  those  farther  west.  The 
first  area  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant one,  commercially,  is  that  some- 
times known  as  the  Nova  Scotia,  New 
York  area.  This  territory  extends  from 
eastern  Canada  into  Michigan  including 
northern  New  York  and  New  England. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  particularly 
high  flavored  and  good  quality  fruit.  In 
this  district  the  growing  season  is  short 
and  the  winters  long  and  cold.  As  a  re- 
sult the  apples  grown  are  of  the  most 
hardy  varieties  and  those  that  mature 
early  in  fall.  The  humidity  of  the  dis- 
trict is  high  which  increases  the  ten- 
dency to  fungous  dis- 
eases. Southern  New 
England  and  New  York 
to  Ohio  and  Virginia 
comprise  an  irregular 
area  similar  to  that  far- 
ther north  except  that 
the  season  is  longer,  and 
later  maturing  varieties 
predominate.  The  flavor 
of  these  apples  is  pos- 
sibly not  quite  so  good, 
in  general,  and  the  tis- 
sue lacks  the  crispness 
that  characterizes  those 
from  the  northern  dis- 
trict. The  third  great 
apple  growing  area  of 
the  humid  sections  is 
that  extending  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Oz- 
ark- and  the  Missouri 
RfyeT  Valley.  This  is 
quite  comparable  to  the 
Appalachian  Mountain 
country  and  is  the  home 
of  the  long  season  or 
late  maturing  varieties. 
This  section  is  character- 
ized by  a  fruit  of  high 
»ugar  content  but  com- 
paratively tough  tissue. 

In  all  of  these  dis- 
tricts of  the  East  it  is 
difficult  to  produce  fruit 


Section  of  a  Well  Kept  Orchard. 


free  from  fungous  or  insect  blemishes. 
The  insect  trouble  is  not  an  effect  of 
climatic  influence  but  merely  a  result 
that  comes  to  an  old  settled  country 
where  modern  transportation  has  had 
a  longer  time  in  which  to  introduce  and 
disseminate  them.  These  conditions  of 
humidity,  prevalence  of  insect  pests  and 
depleted  soil  fertility  In  the  eastern  half 
of  America,  make  the  percentage  of 
really  high  grade  apples  or  those  free 
from  some  kind  of  blemish  very  small. 

The  two  apple  growing  districts  of  the 
West;  that  is,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  areas,  are  similar  in 
that  they  both  have  a  more  or  less 
arid  climate  and  soils  strong  in  the 
mineral  salts  which  make  them  differ 
radically  from  the  orchard  sections  of 
the  eastern  and  central  states.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Rocky  Mountain  plains 


area  produces  a  fruit  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  lower  altitude  district 
of  the  Northwest  and  California.  No 
finer  tissued  fruit  can  be  produced  than 
that  of  Colorado  and  the  adjoining 
states.  The  fruit  of  the  other  district 
is  more  inclined  to  be  coarse  in  texture. 
The  tendency  in  all  Jthe  arid  territory  of 
the  West  is  for  fruit  to  be  less  highly 
flavored  than  the  same  varieties  when 
grown  in  the  East.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  why  rruit  and  plant 
tissues  are  more  delicate  in  texture  in 
the  West  than  elsewhere.  Nor  why  the 
aromatic  oils  which  give  fruits  and 
vegetables  their  flavor  are  less  pro- 
nounced there.  We  are  merely  stating 
the  facts  as  we  have  found  them.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  branches  of  introduced  trees  grown 
in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  West  break 


Thorough  Cultivation  is  Necessary  in  Profitable  Orcharding. 


down  more  readily  durrng  ice  storms 
than  the  same  varieties  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  humid  sections  of  the  East. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  celery  grown 
in  Colorado  is  more  delicate  in  texture 
and  flavor  than  that  grown  in  other 
states.  This  tendency  has  also  been  ob- 
served in  turnips,  radish  and  other  gar- 
den vegetables.  This  effect  apparently 
becomes  more  accentuated  with  the  rise 
in  altitude.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  saying  that  the  West  can- 
not produce  good  fruit.  The  effect  of 
altitude,  or  aridity,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  on  flavor  in  fruit  and  vegetables, 
which  also  produces  a  delicate  tissue 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage.  We 
will  leave  it  to  anyone  who  has  eaten 
Colorado  grown  Pascal  celery,  or  cauli- 
flower from  the  high  altitudes,  or  Moun- 
morency  cherries  from  the  plains,  to  be 
the  judge  as  to  whether  good  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  grown  in  that  terri- 
tory. This  tendency,  however,  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  selecting  varieties  of 
fruits  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. A  good  example  of  this  effect 
may  be  seen  in  the  Baldwin  apple,  which, 
grown  in  New  York  or  New  England  is 
considered  a  very  good  apple.  The  Bald- 
win grown  in  Colorado  has  but  little 
flavor  and  would  hardly  be  recognized 
by  growers  in  the  East  of  this  most 
common  apple. 

Factors  in  Growing  Apples. 
While  the  apple  will  grow  under  more 
different  conditions  than  most  any  other 
fruit,  its  successful  culture  depends  on 
a  great  many  factors.     Three  general 
conditions  that  must  be  met  to  make  a 
successful  fruit  growing  industry  are, 
a  congenial  climate,  a  suitable  soil  and 
availability  of  market.     More  specific 
conditions   may   include   type   of  soil, 
depth,  of  soil,  accessibility  to  railroad, 
water  and  air  drainage,  contour  of  land, 
proximity  to  rivers,  lakes  or  mountains, 
prevailing  winds,  liability  to  frosts  and 
many  other  things.    Not  all  the  land  in 
any  of  the  great  fruit  areas  can  be  con- 
sidered as  fruit  land.    In  fact  only  here 
and  there  in  these  areas  of  country  are 
there   sections   of  terri- 
tory   that    answer  the 
requirements     of  fruit 
growing.    And  of  these 
small    sections    but  a 
small  percentage  of  the 
land  will  measure  up  to 
the  necessary  specifica- 
tions for  profitable  or- 
charding.   We  must  ex- 
pect also  that  the  more 
broken    and    diverse  a 
given  area  as  our  moun- 
tain districts,  the  small- 
er will  be  the  proportion 
of  suitable  orchard  sites. 
On  the  plains  or  in  the 
Mississippi     Valley  we 
may  find  many  miles  of 
territory  all  the  land  of 
which    is    equally  well 
suited  to  the  growing  of 
a  particular  crop.  In  our 
mountain  districts  it  is 
difficult   to   find  many 
quarter  sections  that  are 
alike    in    exposure,  soil 
and    subsoil  conditions. 
Many   failures    in  fruit 
growing,  particularly  in 
the  West,  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  the  mis- 
take of  taking  for  grant- 
ed  that  because  a  dis- 
continued on  Page  7) 
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The  Month  of  February  on  a  Large  Poultry  Plant 


By  J.  L.  WOODBRIDGE,  Owner  Fowler  Egg  Farm,  Fowler,  Colorado. 


RELATIVE  to  poultry  matters, 
February  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant month  in  the  year.  While 
the  winter  is  not  yet  over,  spring 
is  close.  All  the  winter  the  at- 
tentive poultryman  has  been  devot- 
ing his  best  attention  to  his  fowls, 
keeping  them  in  strong  healthy  con- 
dition, to  be  ready  for  the  great  phys- 
ical strain  of  heavy  egg  laying,  soon  to 
come.  And  besides,  the  pullets  have 
been  laying  during  the  winter,  and  must 
come  through  the  winter  season  well  and 
strong,  to  furnish  eggs  for  hatching. 

The  wise  poultryman  has  learned  one 
thing  from  costly  experience,  and  that  is, 
that  to  get  results  from  his  business  he 
must  hatch  early.  People 
seem  slow  to  learn  this  one 
thing.  I  consider  one  Febru- 
ary or  March  chick  worth 
four  of  May  hatch,  both  as 
regards  physical  development 
and  the  chance  of  raising  the 
chicks.  Why  a  May  hatch 
chick  never  reaches  full  de- 
velopment I  do  not  know. 
I  have  given  them  the  very 
best  treatment  in  every 
way  to  no  avail.  They 
seem  to  start  off  well,  but 
at  a  month  or  two  of  age 
their  growth  is  checked  and 
they  never  make  it  up. 

Well,  February  is  here. 
The  dormant  incubators  are 
opened,  well  cleaned,  and 
then  given  a  bath  of  Zeno- 
leum,  applied  to  trays  and 
all  woodwork  inside.  The 
lamps  are  cleaned,  new 
burners  and  wicks  applied; 
cellar  opened,  cleaned  and 
ventilated,  and,  before  us- 
ing, the  incubators  are  fired  up  to  see  if 
the  heating  arrangements  are  perfect. 

The  mating  of  the  fowls  has  been  at- 
tended to  two  weeks  before,  and  then 
the  selection  of  the  eggs  for  the  incu- 
bator is  made.  At  this  early  season  this 
is  important.  I  find  that  about  half  the 
eggs  are  suitable  for  the  incubator  in 
February;  that  is,  of  smooth,  uniform 
size,  with  no  deformities,  which  a  good 
experienced  hand  is  quick  to  detect. 
This  gets  to  be  an  instinct  with  a  good 
pouPryman.  I  can  almost  tell  by  the 
"feel"  of  an  egg  as  to  its  hatching  pros- 
pect. I  knew  a  poultryman  once  who 
could  make  selection  blind-folded  with 
fine  success. 

Well,  the  incubators  are  "off,"  and 
on  the  third  day  the  egg  turning  begins, 
twice  every  day.  On  the  seventh  day, 
the  first  testing  takes  place;  a  very  in- 
teresting process  the  first  time;  for  then 
the  poultryman  finds  out  how  his  mat- 
ings  are  succeeding,  and  how  fertile  the 
eggs  are.  We  have  only  the  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  and  they  have 
never  disappointed  me  yet;  my  first 
tests  running  about  90  per  cent  fertile. 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  people  feel  who 
have  a  different  breed,  with  low  fertil- 
ity, when  the  tests  show  up  40  or  50 
per  cent,  as  one  breeder  told  me  his  did. 

The  second  tests  with  us  take  place 
about  the  seventeenth  day,  and  before 
that,  something  has  happened  on  the 
Fowler  egg  farm.  Every 
brooder  house  has  been 
scoured  out  with  warm 
water,  saturated  with 
lye;  then  an  applica- 
tion of  Zenoleum.  The 
brooders  are  taken  down 
from  where  they  have 
been  stored  since  last 
summer,  and  well  dis- 
infected; the  brooder 
lamps  are  cleaned  and 
supplied  with  new 
burners  with  the  same 
care  as  the  incubators. 
For  the  young,  tender 
occupants  of  these 
brooders  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  every  pos- 
sible emergency.  It  is 
probable  that  zero 
weather  will  be  on 
hand  during  the  early 
brooding;  and  one  sin- 
gle cold  night  may  de- 
stroy the  whole  brood. 
Poor  brooders  are  poor 
economy.  Get  the  best. 
When    the    Btorm  is 


J.  L.  Woodbridge,  the  writer  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  story, 
was  formerly  a  successful  banker  in  Missouri.  Because  of  close  application 
to  business,  he  lost  his  health,  but  has  completely  regained  it  on  a  Colorado 
poultry  ranch,  on  which  he  practices  the  same  systematic  and  practical 
methods  that  made  him  successful  in  his  banking  business.  Note  especially 
what  he  says  about  Feterita,  which  is  destined  to  become  a  potent  factor  in 
the  poultry  industry. — Editor. 


howling  outside  and  the  snow  piling 
up  around  the  brooder  houses,  with 
the  mercury  at  zero,  I  must  have  my 
brooders  so  the  thermometer  will  reg- 
ister at  the  very  least,  110  degrees 
under  the  hover.    That's  a  difference 


like  an  army.  It  is  probable  that  neg- 
lect of  sanitation  is  the  direct  cause  of 
more  poultry  failures  than  any  other. 
Disease  is  certain  to  follow.  Experi- 
ence has  been  a  wise  teacher  on  the 
Fowler  egg  farm,  and  we  go  on  the  prin- 


A  Good  Range  is  an  Essential  Factor  in  the  Poultry  Industry. 


of   110  degrees.    Ever  think  of  that? 

And  on  a  fine  morning,  the  first  half 
dozen  eggs  show  pipped.  Then  the 
oxygenizer,  previously  cleaned  up  and 
put  in  shape,  is  applied,  and  for  two 
hours  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  poured 
into  the  incubators  to  take  the  place  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  that  poisons  or 
weakens  so  many  chicks  about  to  hatch 
and  gives  us  the  "dead  in  the  shell" 
crop.  The  morning  of  the  twenty-first 
day,  with  our  Leghorns,  the  hatch  is 
over,  and  the  door  slightly  opened  to 
admit  some  fresh  air.  For  the  chicks 
are  still  up  on  the  egg  tray,  and  they 
never  get  anywhere  else  till  they  are 
taken  to  the  brooder.  They  never  are 
allowed  to  get  into  the  chick  tray  be- 
low. Appliances  have  been  placed  in  all 
our  incubators  to  prevent  that.  It  is 
10  or  15  degrees  colder  down  there  than 
on  the  egg  tray,  and  white  diarrhoea 
wipes  thousands  of  chicks  off  the  map 
with  such  a  cold  temperature  as  that. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  lit- 
tle fellows  are  put  into  a  box,  carefully 
prepared  with  outing  flannel,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  brooders,  heated  up  to  115 
degrees.  But  brooding  is  a  story  in  it- 
self, which  I  shall  not  enter  into  here. 
Sanitation. 

Successful  poultry  culture  is  attended 
with  many  features  and  one  of  them  is 
that  which  is  oftenest  neglected.  Large 
aggregations  of  chickens  is  a  good  deal 


ciple  that  prevention  is  a  lot  better  than 
cure.  Sanitation  commences  actively 
with  us  in  February.  All  winter  the 
fowls  have  been  housed,  largely  from 
their  own  preference.  They  can  get  out 
on  the  range  if  they  want  to,  but  gener- 
ally prefer  to  sit  in  the  houses  where 
the  warm  winter  sun  comes  in  through 
the  large  southern  open  windows.  We 
clean  off  the  dropping  boards  every  few 
days,  but  on  the  floors,  and  under  the 
dropping  boards  the  droppings  accumu- 
late. No  special  harm  while  the  cold 
weather  keeps  up,  but  as  the  weather 
warms  up,  the  germs  begin  to  get  busy. 
And  in  the  houses  there  are  generally 
all  sorts  of  these  virulent  germs;  roup, 
conjunctivitis,  perhaps  diphtheria,  and 
the  various  forms  of  diarrhoea;  and 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  them- 
selves heard  from.  We  Iiave  dirt  floors, 
the  very  best  for  this  dry  climate.  These 
floors  should  all  be  raked  thoroughly, 
old  dirt  removed,  and  (say)  two  inches 
of  new  earth  put  all  over  the  houses 
inside.  Then  with  a  whitewash  spray, 
cover  the  houses  all  about  the  roosting 
places.  The  wash  should  be  of  unslaked 
lime,  considerable  sulphur,  and  salt. 
Then  apply  a  solution  of  Zenoleum, 
about  8  per  cent;  the  cheapest  and  best 
disinfectant  we  have  ever  found.  We 
use  a  sprinkling  pot  for  this,  covering 
every  square  inch  of  the  roosts  and 
dropping  boards.    This  not  only  disin- 


steady 


Section  of  Laying  Houses  on  Fowler  Egg  Farm — About  200  Leghorns  in  View. 


fects,  but  kills  every  germ  it  touches, 
including  the  red  mites,  and,  as  this 
should  be  done,  say  twice  a  month  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  mites  never  get  a 
start.  We  never  see  them  on  the  Fowler 
egg  farm.  Then  the  runways  should  be 
ploughed  up,  all  earth  turned  over.  A 
man  with  a  plow  can  do  this  in  short 
order.  In  the  section  on  our  premises 
devoted  to  young  chicks,  before  we  turn 
over  the  earth,  wheat  is  scattered 
thickly  all  over  the  "nursery"  where  we 
keep  our  young  chicks,  and  turned  un- 
der. The  wheat  comes  up  quickly  and  is 
ready  for  the  little  fellows  in  time.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  they  eat  of  it, 
especially  the  roots,  a  section  being 
spaded  in  each  of  their  lit- 
tle yards  each  morning.  This 
green  food  is  great  for  lit- 
tle chicks,  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  see  800 
or  1,000  of  the  little  Leg- 
horns scratching  away  eat- 
ing the  roots  and  hunting 
the  worms  that  come  up 
with  the  wheat  when  it  is 
spaded.  And  remember  this : 
It  is  the  little  things  that 
count  in  poultry,  and  every 
little  attention  given  the 
young  chicks  pays  a  hun- 
dred fold.  And  it  is  so 
with  the  adult  fowls  also. 
They  appreciate  this  clean- 
ing, disinfecting  process  and 
the  time,  labor  and  money 
expended  that  way  comes 
back  in  the  shape  of  a 
healthy  flock  of  chickens,  a 
minimum  of  mortality,  and 
increased  egg  yield;  while 
with  the  young  chicks,  it 
means  no  disease  and  quick, 
growth  and  early  maturity. 
Other  Departments. 
They  are  multitudinous.  The  matings 
are  watched  closely.  Here  is  a  head- 
strong cockerel  who  takes  a  notion  that 
he  wants  to  get  over  into  that  other 
yard  with  those  pretty  pullets,  and  so 
over  the  six  foot  fence  he  goes.  He 
must  be  removed  and  made  to  behave 
himself.  Females  which  show  defects 
must  be  removed.  The  mail  comes  in, 
with  sometimes  letters  from  half  a 
dozen  states.  Prompt  answers  follow. 
Orders  for  fowls  and  eggs  begin  to 
come,  and  we  never  know  from  where 
they  are  coming.  The  last  shipment 
was  five  cockerels  to  Missouri;  the  next 
one  may  be  just  as  far  in  another  di- 
rection. The  selection  of  fowls  for  ship- 
ment is  hard  work.  Each  one  must  be 
run  over,  according  to  the  grade  of  stock 
purchaser  desires.  Close  examination  is 
made;  eyes,  throat,  comb,  feet  and  legs, 
color,  shape,  size,  and  general  carriage. 
For  we  remember  that  money  has  been 
placed  in  our  hands  by  entire  strangers, 
on  honor,  and  that  we  must  "tote  fair." 
If  we  ever  had  a  just  complaint  of  fowls 
shipped  we  do  not  recall  it.  • 

Then  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  daily  egg  gathering  takes  place, 
sometimes  several  water  buckets  full. 
These  are  all  carefully  sorted  by  the 
hands  of  the  writer  himself;  those  suit- 
able for  hatching  carefully  set  aside,  the 
rest  placed  in  cases  to 
be  shipped  for  commer- 
cial use.  Then  the 
packing  for  shipment 
of  the  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. For  the  second 
time  I  run  over  the 
eggs  for  hatching,  to 
select  only  those  of  a 
medium,  uniform  size, 
all  shapely  with  shells 
of  the  right  texture. 
These  are  carefully 
packed  so  that  a  jar 
or  jolt  by  a  careless 
expressman  won't  in- 
jure them. 

There  are  more  de- 
tails I  might  go  into  if 
space  permitted.  They 
are  many  at  this  sea- 
son. I  write  these 
things  to  you,  Mr.  Man 
or  Mr.  Woman,  that 
you  may  know  that  a 
poultry  plant  is  not 
exactly  a  bed  of  roses 
right  now,  and  that 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Sweet  Clover  A  Success  in  the  San  Luis  Valley 


By  GEO.  N.  SEELEY,  La  Jara,  Colo. 


YEARS  ago,  in  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
some  of  the  farmers  in  different 
localities  seeded  portions  of  their 
farms  to  alfalfa.  They  were  not 
very  particular  about  the  seed  being  pure 
and  clean,  and  a  few  of  them  found  that 
the  stand  of  alfalfa  contained  a  few 
scattering  bunches  of  sweet  clover.  Tho 
particular  variety  of  alfalfa  planted  at 
that  time  did  not  prove  suited  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  valley.  But 
since  that  time  the  Turkestan  and  other 
hardy  varieties  have  been  introduced 
and  are  a  great  success.  So  much  so  that 
the  acreage  has  been  doubled  the  past 
year.  One  wideawake  firm  shipped  in 
three  cars  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  seed, 
which  was  all  disposed  of  for  last 
spring's  seeding. 

But  to  return  to  sweet  clover.  It 
stayed;  it  thrived;  and  it  multiplied. 
The  farmers  began  to  grumble.  They 
said  it  was  bothering  their  crops  ana 
taking  possession  of  their  land.  Where 
fields  were  farmed  with  little  care,  the 
hardy  clover  righted  itself  after  the 
plowing  and  ran  a  race  with  the  grain 
for  first  place.  And  it  usually  came  out 
a  head  taller  than  the  grain.  It  choked 
the  binders  and  increased  the  twine  bill. 
It  took  up  valuable  space,  although  it 
diminished  the  yields  of  grain  but  little. 
Some  fields  were  abandoned  to  the  clover 
and  used  as  winter  sheep  pastures.  This 
was  the  first  use  that  was  made  of  the 
so-called  "weed." 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
fields  that  grew  the  best  sweet  clover, 
when  plowed  thoroughly  and  seeded  to 
grain,  produced  a  crop  of  grain  greatly 
superior  to  the  crops  on  land  that  had 
not  been  in  sweet  clover.  It  was  found 
to  be  a  fertilizer.  The  objection  that  it 
was  a  volunteer  crop  and  bothered  the 
grain  was  overcome.  The  mature  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  the  seed  crop,  comes 
the  second  year.  This  is  the  growth  that 
bothered  in  the  grain  fields.  It  was 
found  that  the  thorough  plowing  and 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for  the  grain 
did  away  with  this  second  year's  growth 
and  the  extra  work  was  paid  for  by  the 
better  condition  of  the  seed  bed.  The 
first  year's  growth  does  not  interfere 
with  the  grain  crop.  It  results  in  a  good 
fall  pasture,  followed  by  two  cuttings 
of  hay,  pasturage  or  a  seed  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

A  little  later  came  the  demand  for  the 
seed.  Others  had  discovered  that  this 
plant  was  a  friend  in  disguise  and  was 
reclaiming  the  worn  out  soils  of  the 
south  and  east.  The  colleges  made  feed- 
ing tests  of  the  hay,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  second  only  to  alfalfa  in  feeding 
value.  The  demand  for  the  seed  grew. 
The  farmers  of  the  valley  who  were 
'"bothered"  with  the  "weed"  in  their 
grain  began  to  separate  the  seed  from 
the  grain  after  threshing.  Some  of  them 
made  more  money  out  of  their  volunteer 
clover  crop  than  out  of  the  grain  that 
grew  along  with  it. 


Cutting  Sweet  Clover  in  the  San  Luis  Valley. 


One  party  got  the  privilege  of  clean- 
ing the  clover  seed  out  of  a  crop  of  bar- 
ley and  was  to  give  a  hundred  pounds  of 
barley  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  clover 
seed  taken  out  of  the  grain.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  cleaning  up  $70  worth  of  clover 
seed  in  a  few  hours,  but  by  that  time 
the  original  owner  had  learned  of  the 
value  of  the  seed  and  paid  him  an  attrac- 
tive sum  to  terminate  the  agreement. 

These  volunteer  fields  of  clover  were 
finally  encouraged  to  do  their  best.  They 
were  irrigated  and  harvested  with  spe- 
cial machinery,  and  a  clover  huller  was 
used  to  thresh  and  clean  the  seed  in  or- 
der that  none  might  be  wasted.  A  few 
years  ago  not  one  man  In  ten  thought 
the  plant  worth  any  consideration.  Now 
there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  that  does 
not  recognize  it  as  a  valuable  plant. 
Some  of  the  first  converts  have  been 
seeding  their  fields  regularly,  making 
hay  of  some  fields,  pasturing  others  and 
saving  still  others  for  seed.  The  pas- 
ture has  proved  superior  to  all  other  for 
dairy  cattle  and  swine.  The  growth  is 
rapid,  and  where  pastured  heavily,  con- 
tinues to  send  out  the  fresh,  tender 
shoots  during  the  entire  summer.  It  is 
a  great  milk  producer  and  has  an  advan- 
tage over  other  clovers  in  that  it  sel- 
dom causes  bloat  in  cattle. 

One  enterprising  farmer  in  the  valley 
has  harvested  a  crop  that  brought  him 
$42  an  acre.  His  field  is  richer  and  in 
better  condition  after  producing  this  crop 
and  his  land  is  seeded  again  by  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  seed  scattered  in  har- 
vest. This  field  will  produce  a  hay  crop 
or  a  good  amount  of  pasturage  next  year 
and  return  a  seed  crop  the  year  after. 

Another,  a  former  Kansan,  got  down 
on  80  acres  of  land  that  was  pronounced 
worthless  by  the  old  settlers.  He  broke 
up  30  acres  of  this  "valueless"  land  and 
sowed  it  to  sweet  clover.  It  came.  It 
grew,  and  the  harvest  was  bountiful.  His 


seed  crop  at  present  prices  will  bring 
him  $60  an  acre.  He  would  gladly  hav» 
sold  this  land  for  much  less  than  that 
amount  per  acre  before  it  had  proved  its 
worth.  The  total  value  of  his  crop  is 
not  in  the  money  received.  His  land  is 
richer  in  humus  and  in  nitrogen,  the  two 
elements  in  which  it  was  before  deficient, 
and  its  physical  condition  has  been  bet- 
tered by  the  boring  into  the  stubborn 
soil  by  the  great  root  system  of  the 
clover  plants.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
the  balance  of  his  land  is  as  valuable 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  reclaim  it 
by  the  sweet  clover  process. 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  rule 
that  has  been  carried  out  even  in  the 
case  of  this  hardy  plant.  In  the  orig- 
inal volunteer  fields  the  white  and  the 
yellow  biennial  varieties  were  in  evi- 
dence. Fields  that  were  originally  near- 
ly all  white  have  become  decidedly  yel- 
low. The  yellow  biennial  seems  much 
the  best  crop  for  the  short  seasons  of 
the  mountain  and  northern  states,  as  it 
can  be  depended  on  to  mature  a  good 
seed  crop.  In  all  climates  it  comes  into 
bloom  earlier  than  the  other  kinds,  cuts 
a  much  finer  hay  and  responds  readily 
with  subsequent  cuttings,  even  though 
clipped  closely.  It  is  of  finer  nature, 
both  in  branches  and  stalks,  branches 
out  nearer  the  ground  and  produces  a 
green,  fresh  pasture  during  the  entire 
growing  season. 

It  is  the  ideal  crop  to  put  on  land 
that  is  run  down  and  lacks  fertility.  It 
will  do  well  on  land  that  is  too  wet  to 
produce  paying  crops  of  grain.  On  re- 
cently drained  land  it  puts  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  future  crops  of 
grain  and  alfalfa.  It  has  a  large  and 
deep  root  system,  which  will  penetrate 
hard  and  stubborn  soils.  The  roots  die 
every  second  year,  leaving  the  soil  por- 
ous and  making  it  rich  by  their  decay. 
An  acre  of  green  and  tender  sweet  clover, 


if  plowed  under,  has  the  fertilizing  value 
of  twenty  tons  of  barnyard  manure.  It 
is  equal  to  alfalfa  in  producing  nitrogen 
fixing  bacteria.  It  inoculates  the  soil  so 
that  alfalfa,  following  it,  will  make  a 
strong  growth  from  the  start. 

It  will  grow,  thrive  and  build  up  lanu 
that  is  not  capable  of  growing  other 
clovers.  It  can  be  successfully  used  to 
thicken  up  worn  out  pastures  and  will 
produce  good  results  if  sown  on  such 
pastures  in  the  fall  or  winter,  allowing 
the  stock  to  tramp  it  into  the  soil's  sur- 
face— a  firm  seed  bed  aids  germination. 

In  the  south  it  is  used  to  rebuild  the 
depleted  tobacco  and  cotton  lands.  In 
the  east,  where  land  has  been  cropped 
until  very  deficient  in  fertility,  it  is  used 
as  the  foundation  on  which  to  bring  the 
land  back  to  productiveness. 

In  the  west,  where  soils  are  rich  in 
minerals  but  deficient  in  humus  and  ni- 
trogen, it  supplies  both  through  its  de- 
caying root  system  and  nodules  of  nitro- 
gen fixing  bacteria. 

Land  suffering  from  over  irrigation 
will  produce  a  good  crop  of  sweet  clover 
when  other  crops  would  not  be  profitable. 

It  adapts  itself  to  all  climatic  condi- 
tions. It  thrives  in  the  arid  west,  in  the 
hot  south,  in  the  humid  east  and  in  the 
cool  climate  of  the  northern  and  moun- 
tain states.  In  the  climate  of  the  semi- 
arid  plains,  it  has  the  property  of  with- 
standing drought. 

In  quality,  the  hay  is  nearly  equal  to 
alfalfa;  testing  but  1  per  cent  less  pro- 
tein and  being  its  equal  in  ottier  respects. 
In  feeding  tests  it  has  held  up  to  its 
chemical  analysis. 

It  brings  wealth  to  the  grower  in  pas- 
turage and  in  hay  crops  of  quality.  It 
brings  wealth  to  the  soil  in  stored  fer 
tility. 

There  is  much  of  the  land  in  the  moun- 
tain states  that  needs  the  humus  and 
nitrogen  this  plant  supplies  in  liberal 
quantities.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  suc- 
cess. It  can  be  relied  on  to  adapt  itself 
to  almost  any  condition,  and  it  leaves 
both  the  land  and  the  owner  richer  for 
having  grown  it. 


Amos  Pinchot  is  afraid  that  the  pub- 
lic lands  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
settler.  Truly  Amos  is  a  real  brother 
to  Gifford. 


Persons  interested  in  the  good  roads 
problem,  either  from  the  engineering  or 
the  legislative  standpoint,  will  find  the 
report  of  the  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee on  federal  aid  to  good  roads  a 
convenient  source  of  information.  It  not 
only  contains  the  most  extensive  data 
ever  published  on  this  subject,  but  con- 
tains a  bibliography  which  gives  a  list 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  speeches  on  all 
phases  of  the  good  roads  promleb.  The 
report  is  printed  as  House  Document 
1510,  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  session, 
and  copies  may  be  secured  by  application 
to  members  of  Congress. 


How  To  Secure  Better  Prices  For  Colorado  Fruit 


By    E.    M.  AMMONS. 


THE  disposition  of  the  fruit  crop  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  district  is  a 
vexed  problem  in  the  marketing 
world  today.  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  the  present  output,  be- 
cause the  field  of  production  is  ca- 
pable of  indefinite  expansion.  The  fact 
that  fruit  is  cheaply  and  easily  raised 
in  so  much  of  the  territory,  and  is  of 
Meb  excellent  quality,  has  naturally  led 
to  a  greater  production  than  is  de- 
manded by  readily  available  markets. 
'I"here  is  no  great  center  of  population 
within  this  territory  or  in  easy  reach  of 
its  orchards.  The  haul  to  market  is 
tli  ere  fore  long  and  expensive.  Distribu- 
tion from  shipping  centers  is  costly. 

In  11)12  and  1914  the  crops  were  very 
feted,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  but 
not  half  of  it  could  be  marketed  at  a 
profit.  Even  if  the  railroads  had  been 
••'pupped  to  handle  the  crops,  there  was 
not  sufficient  demand  at  the  end  of  the 
long  haul  to  make  a  market  at  remuner- 
ative prices. 

^rowers  have  begun  to  realize  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  they  cannot 


hope  to  market  more  than  half  of  their 
output  direct  from  the  orchard,  and  that 
unless  they  can  successfully  dispose  of 
their  entire  crops  they  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  other  districts  much  nearer 
centers  of  population  and  where  all  of 
the  crop  grown  can  be  sold. 

It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  a  market 
can  be  found  for  all  of  the  fresh  fruit 
that  can  be  produced.  The  machinery  of 
transportation  and  trade  could  not  han- 
dle it  nor  could  the  people  take  it. 

Growers,  merchants,  railroad  men  and 
associations  have  surveyed  the  field. 
Committees  have  visited  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  studied  first  hand  cooperation 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Government  ex- 
perts have  looked  carefully  into  our  sit- 
uation, and  the  bureau  of  markets  at 
Washington  has  given  us  its  best  sug- 
gestions. We  have  learned  the  import- 
ance of  standardizing  the  "pack."  We 
know  the  advisability  of  avoiding  use- 
less and  ruinous  competition  among  our- 
selves. We  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  with  close  cooperation  among  all 
those  in  the  fresh  fruit  business  we  still 


have  approximately  half  our  production 
and  oftentimes  more,  without  a  market, 
and  the  disposition  of  this  is  essential  to 
good  profits. 

There  is  but  one  solution — factories. 
Our  fruits  are  of  unexcelled  quality  and 
great  variety.  They  would  be  available 
for  work  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year.  Sugar  for  preserving  or  can- 
ning can  be  manufactured  'on  the  ground 
cheaper  than  it  is  sold  in  any  of  the  or- 
chard districts  of  the  country.  Because 
of  the  proximity  of  varying  altitudes, 
and  therefore  different  climatic  condi- 
tions, there  would  be  a  longer  campaign 
for  any  v  ariety  of  fruit  there  than 
elsewhere. 

What  applies  to  our  fruits  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  our  vegetables.  They,  too, 
are  unexcelled  in  quality,  are  a  sure  crop 
and  command  the  markets  wherever 
they  go.  By  cooperative  factories  such 
as  exist  in  the  Northwest,  we  could 
standardize  our  pure  fruit  jellies,  pre- 
serves and  canned  stuffs,  and  build  am- 
ple markets,  because  our  natural  ad- 
vantages would  enable  us  to  furnish  su- 


perior goods.  Our  whole  crop  would  not 
be  thrown  upon  the  market  at  one  time, 
but  would  be  distributed  throughout  the 
year  as  wanted.  The  danger  of  con- 
gested transportation  would  be  avoided. 
All  of  our  crops  could  be  marketed  when 
needed  and  employment  to  factory  hands 
could  be  given  for  a  longer  period  than 
in  other  sections. 

A  most  favorable  circumstance  is 
that  enough  manufacturing  has  already 
been  done  to  indicate  the  certainty  of 
success.  Powerful  organizations  are  be- 
coming interested,  and  those  who  have 
already  engaged  in  the  business  are 
working  with  marked  success.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  one  manufacturer  told  tho 
writer  he  had  three  times  as  much  de- 
mand for  his  goods  as  he  could  supply. 

With  ideal  climatic  conditions,  both 
for  fruit  growing  and  residence;  with 
production  capable  of  meeting  any  de- 
mand, and  a  quality  of  product  that  can 
not  be  excelled,  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  the  West  today  lies  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  fruit  in  the  Rocky  Mouii 
tain  district. 


WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


Good  Cash  Crops  for  Dry  Farmers 


(By  E.  R.  Parsons.) 


Although  diversified  farming  is  the 
best  type  of  agriculture  for  the  dry 
farmers,  and  also  the  safest,  yet  we 
need  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
any  crop  may  be  profitably  raised  by 
the  right  methods. 

The  principal  factor  in  dry  farming  is 
not  the  packing  or  intensive  cultivation 
or  even  fallowing.  These  are  only  ac- 
cessories. The  main  thing  is  the  plowing. 

When  a  dry  farmer  has  his  ranch  all 
plowed  at  least  ten  inches  deep  and  the 
right  crops  planted  at  the  right  time,  he 
finds  that  the  rest  comes  easy. 

He  should  not  argue,  however,  that 
because  he  raised  crops  by  ordinary 
methods  in  1914  that  he  can  do  so  every 
year.  He  must  judge  by  the  average, 
and  not  by  the  exceptions,  for  methods 
which  will  raise  a  crop  on  a  rainfall  of 
20  inches  will  do  for  only  one  year  in 
twenty. 

Therefore  as  far  as  raising  crops  for 
market  is  concerned,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  it  can  be  done,  and  done  profitably, 
if  the  most  advanced  methods  are  made 
use  of,  and  furthermore,  we  know  men 
who  are  making  money  out  of  wheat, 
potatoes,  flax,  beans,  etc.,  without  any 
irrigation  whatever. 

Most  of  the  money  made  in  wheat  has 
come  from  raising  good  crops  of  Turkey 
Red,  our  best  winter  variety.  Good 
crops  of  spring  wheat  were  raised  last 
season  but  this  may  not  happen  again 
for  several  years. 

To  be  sure  of  raising  a  crop  of  win- 
ter wheat,  the  land  should  be  plowed 
in  May,  not  later  than  June,  and  sum- 
mer fallowed  until  planting  time  in 
August. 

This  summer  fallowing  consists  sim- 
ply in  disking  and  cross  disking  the 
land  after  it  is  plowed.  The  disk  throws 
up  ridges  when  not  lapped,  and  when 
the  land  is  ridged  both  ways,  rim  off  is 
impossible,  and  all  the  cloudbursts  soak 


usual  the  methods  are  to  blame.  Flax 
seldom  does  well  on  land  just  plowed. 
It  is  true  it  will  grow  on  hard  land  when 
other  crops  would  burn  out,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  under  these  conditions  it 
will  hardly  pay  for  the  seed.  What  flax 
needs  to  make  a  profit  for  the  farmer 
is  a  good  deep  seed  bed  prepared  in  the 
fall,  so  as  to  have  time  to  settle,  and 
absorb  moisture  all  winter. 

Deep  plowing  for  flax  was  tried  out 
by  Professor  Keysor  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  was  found  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful, and  with  deep  fall  plowing  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  our  best 
cash  crops. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  noted 
abount  flax.  It  should  be  seeded  thinly, 
about  25  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  should 
be  planted  early  for,  like  peas,  the  hot 
weather  brings  on  premature  maturity. 
It  should  never  be  planted  twice  run- 
ning on  the  same  land.  It  does  better 
in  the  cooler  northern  districts  than  far- 
ther south.  It  is  better  adapted  to  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming,  etc.,  than  it  is 
to  southern  Colorado  or  New  Mexico. 

Potatoes  is  the  best  cash  crop  of  all 
for  dry  farmers  in  districts  where  they 
can  be  raised,  but  they  can  only  be  raised 
in  the  regular  potato  belts  where  the 
soil  is  right. 

They  need  a  deep  mellow  seed  bed,  the 
deeper  the  better.  Our  best  dry  farm 
potato  raisers  plow  the  ground  in  the 
fall,  and  again  in  the  spring,  plant  the 
potatoes  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart 
and  two  feet  between  hills. 

The  best  potato  seed  is  large  potatoes 
cut  in  large  pieces.  When  the  sprouts 
come  up  they  may  be  thinned  to  one 
shoot  in  each  hill.  They  should  be 
planted  about  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
and  continuously  cultivated.  Intensive 
cultivation  makes  the  potato,  but  no 
hilling  up  must  be  allowed — the  inter- 
space should  be  level. 
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Dry-Grown  Montmorency  Cherries  in  Blossom  on  the  Parsons  Ranch. 


in.  The  rule  is — enough  disking  to  keep 
the  weeds  out.  The  old  idea  of  summer 
tilling— making  a  dust  mulch  with  the 
harrow — should  be  condemned,  for  this 
kind  of  a  mulch  prevents  absorption, 
makes  mud  puddles,  and  causes  run  off. 

The  deeper  we  plow  for  winter  wheat 
the  heavier  the  crop.  The  land  should 
never  be  packed,  since  it  has  a  whole 
year  to  pack  itself  from  seeding  to  har- 
vest, but  if  the  land  is  plowed,  and 
planted  immediately,  which  is  not  the 
way  we  recommend,  then  the  field  should 
be  disked,  and  harrowed  alternately  until 
compact. 

The  best  time  to  plant  winter  wheat 
is  not  October  or  November,  but  Au- 
gust. Palmer  of  Lincoln  county,  and 
others  among  our  best  wheat  raisers  say 
they  obtain  their  best  crops  by  planting 
before  August  15. 

Another  cash  crop  is  flax.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  acreage  planted  in  this 
state  runs  about  three  bushels,  but  as 


Beans  are  a  good  dry  farm  crop,  and 
they  usually  sell  well.  As  high  as  sixty 
bushels  of  navy  beans  have  been  raised 
per  acre.  Spring  plowing  will  do  for 
this  crop.  It  should  be  done  early  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  land  harrowed  and  disked  alter- 
nately sufficiently  to  destroy  the  weeds 
before  planting  which  may  be  done  early 
in  June.  The  ideal  stand  for  beans  is 
one  every  six  inches,  and  the  rows  about 
three  feet  apart.  If  the  ground  they  are 
planted  on  has  been  plowed  deeply,  three 
cultivations  are  usually  sufficient. 

The  Mexican  bean  is  a  heavier  bearer 
some  years  than  the  navy,  but  it  seldom 
brings  as  high  a  price  in  the  market. 

In  the  way  of  fruit  the  most  profita- 
ble are  cherries.  The  Montmorency  and 
Morello  will  grow  anywhere  in  deep  soil 
with  plenty  of  cultivation.  The  best 
variety  of  Morello  is  the  Luda  Hardy. 
These  trees  will  often  bear  a  quart  of 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


FOR  FORD  CARS 

GRAY&  DAVIS 

STARTING  -  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Price  Complete 

(F.  O.  B.  Boston)  *P  •  O 


FOR  nearly  two  years  the  Gray  &  Davis  engineers 
have  been  engaged  in  studying  the  starting  and 
lighting  requirements  of  the  Ford  car.  Ex- 
haustive experiments  and  months  of  careful  testing 
were  part  of  the  development  of  this  system. 

The  result  is  a  powerful,  dependable  electrical 
starting-lighting  system — a  typical  Gray  &  Davis 
system. 

As  is  well  known,  Gray  &  Davis  starting-lighting 
systems  are  carried  as  standard  equipment  on  lead- 
ing American  cars  in  every  price  class  up  to  $4,000 
and  over.  These  systems  are  time-tested  and  time- 
proven  and  the  equipment  we  now  offer  Ford  own- 
ers equals  this  same  high  standard. 

The  Ford  system  is  simple,  compact,  light  in 
weight,  and  can  quickly  and  easily  be  installed  on 
any  Model  T.  A  6-volt  battery,  battery  box,  indica- 
tor, switches,  wiring  and  all  necessary  connections 
are  included. 

The  complete  equipment  ready  for  installation 
is  furnished  for  $75  (F.  0.  B.  Boston).  Any  garage, 
machine  shop  or  owner  with  mechanical  ability  can 
install  the  system  in  a  few  hours. 

Your  local  supply  man,  dealer  or  agent  can  se- 
cure delivery  for  you  by  ordering  from  the  nearest 
distributor.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  system,  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 

Write  us  today  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Auto  Equipment  Co. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Distributor 
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Effective  February  1 


REDUCTION  No.  3 

On  Goodyear  Tires 

Making  Total  Reductions  45  Per  Cent  in  Two  Years 
To  Give  Always  the  Most  for  the  Money 


"We  are  glad  again — for  the  third  time  in 
two  years — to  announce  a  big  reduction  on 
Goodyear  tires,  effective  February  1st. 

Goodyear  policy  on  price  is  to  give  the 
utmost  in  a  tire  at  the  lowest  possible  profit. 
Our  reductions  are  made  to  that  end,  with- 
out ever  reducing  the  quality. 

That  always  means,  with  our  matchless 
output,  more  for  the  money  than  any  other 
maker  can  give. 


As  rubber  came  down  our  prices  came 
down.  As  our  output  multiplied,  reducing 
factory  cost,  our  prices  came  down  with  it. 
In  two  years  our  reductions — including  the 
present — have  totaled  45  per  cent. 

Last  year  we  increased  our  output  26.6 
per  cent.  A  few  days  ago  the  embargo  on 
rubber  was  modified  so  that  supplies  seem 
assured.  The  market  price  for  rubber 
seems  for  a  time  established.  Fabric  costs 
less  than  last  year.  So,  under  our  minimum 
profit  policy,  we  announce  this  new  re- 
duction. 

Only  Fair  Basis 

We  consider  profit  margin  on  a  tire  the 
only  fair  price  basis.  We  keep  that  margin 
just  as  low  as  our  line  allows. 

While  we  do  that,  Goodyear  tires  will 
always  undersell  any  tires  that  compare 
with  them.  That  is  because  we  have  the 
largest  output.  We  have  a  new  factory, 
modernly  equipped.  And  we  have  world- 
wide facilities  for  buying  rubber,  of  our 
extra  grade,  at  the  lowest  market  price. 

For  a  long,  long  time  most  tires  have  sold 
much  above  Goodyear  prices.  Some  have 
sold  one-third  higher.  A  few  have  sold 
lower,  as  some  always  will,  because  of  less 
rubber,  less  quality.  But  we  can  and  do, 
under  all  conditions,  give  more  for  the 
money  than  any  rival  tire  can  offer. 


The  Best  We  Know 

Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  offer  the  best  we 
know.  They  are  built  to  give  you  the  low- 
est cost  per  mile.  They  minimize  tire  trou- 
ble in  five  costly  ways  employed  by  no 
other  maker.  And  they  are  always  the 
same,  regardless  of  price  reductions. 

Most  tires  will  always  sell  higher,  be- 
cause of  smaller  output.  Some  tires  will 
always  sell  lower,  because  of  lower  stand- 
ards. But  we  promise  you  that  none  will 
ever  give  better  than  Goodyear  value. 

This  policy  has  made  Goodyears  the  larg- 
est-selling tires  in  the  world.  It  will  make 
them  more  so  as  more  men  find  them  out. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  dealer  for  our  new 
price  on  the  size  you  buy. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Goodyear  Tire  Saver  Accessories  and 
Goodyear  Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types. 
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Fortified  Tires 

Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim  Cut  feature. 
Blowouts — by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding — by  our  double- 
thick  All- Weather  tread. 


INCREASE  AND  IMPROVE  THE 
FRUIT  CROP. 
By  H.  S.  Groves. 

When  we  talk  of  increasing  the  fruit 
crop,  the  present  unfavorable  condition 
— the  supply  being  greater  than  the  de- 
mand— is  suggested  but  this  was  brought 
about  through  the  cutting  off  of  im- 
portations to  Europe  on  account  of  the 
war  which  will  doubtless  end  before  an- 
other fruit  crop  is  harvested  and  which 
will  likely  not  occur  again  for  a  long 
period  and  many  of  our  most  intellectual 
men  predict  that  this  will  be  the  last 
great  war  between  nations. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
best  time  to  engage  in  any  industry  is 
when  others  are  becoming  discouraged 
and  are  changing  to  some  other  line. 
The  consumption  of  fruit  is  becoming 
much  greater  with  each  succeeding  year 
and  with  a  judicious  advertising  cam- 
paign and  better  marketing  facilities  for 
the  fruit  grown  in  the  inter-mountain 
country,  the  income  from  that  source 
could  be  increased  very  largely. 

The  unimproved  fruit  producing  area 
of  Colorado  and  adjoining  states  is  much 
larger  than  that  which  is  planted  and 
offers  special  opportunities  to  growers 
who  can  engage  in  the  industry  in  a 
commercial  way  and  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  business  from  the  time  of 
selecting  and  planting  the  trees  on 
through  until  the  fruit  has  been  prof- 
itably marketed. 

The  Colorado  apple  crop  will  be  more 
than  doubled  within  the  next  few  years 
as  the  thousands  of  acres  planted  to  the 
best  commercial  variety  of  apples 
planted  about  eight  years  ago  when  ap- 
ple values  were  high,  will  come  into  full 
bearing.  At  this  time,  farmers  were  very 
enthusiastic  over  apple  growing  and 
everybody  that  could  purchase  a  tract  of 
fruit  land  set  it  out  to  apple  trees,  but 
since  the  price  of  apples  has  declined  so 
much,  many  of  the  fruit  enthusiasts 
have  engaged  in  other  industries  and 
have  either  disposed  of  or  neglected  the 
care  of  their  trees. 

Quite  a  few  fruit  men  are  learning 
that  pears  can  be  more  profitably  grown 
in  Colorado  than  in  any  other  state.  The 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  pear 
trees  do  well  is  quite  limited.  The  curse 
to  the  grower  of  pear  trees  is  the 
"blight"  which  visits  orchards  in  a  se- 
vere or  epidemic  form  once  in  a  period 
of  eight  or  nine  years,  but  Colorado  cli- 
mate gives  a  resisting  power  to  this  dis- 
ease better  than  that  of  any  other  state 
and  enables  the  grower  to  control  the 
blight,  save  his  orchard  and  produce 
pears  profitably.  Professor  E.  P.  Tay- 
lor, State  Horticulturist  for  Idaho  and 
a  man  of  extensive  experience  and  na- 
tional reputation,  said  that  "pears  could 
be  more  profitably  grown  in  Colorado 
than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union." 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  acreage 
of  fruit  trees,  the  quantity  can  be  largely 
increased  and  the  quality  improved 
through  systematic  pruning,  spraying, 
thinning  and  cultivation. 

No  progressive  horticulturist  any 
longer  attempts  to  grow  commercial 
fruit  without  thoroughly  spraying  the 
trees  with  a  good  insecticide.  Before 
the  beneficial  effects  of  spraying  was 
fully  appreciated,  a  50  per  cent  crop  of 
wormless  apples  was  considered  a  good 
average,  but  now,  unless  a  progressive 
grower  secures  a  crop,  90  per  cent  of 
which  is  free  from  worms,  he  realizes 
that  the  fault  lies  in  a  lack  of  thorough- 
ness in  spraying.  However  this  subject 
is  ably  treated  in  another  column  by 
Prof.  E.  R.  Bennett  who,  perhaps,  better 
than  any  other  man,  understands  the 
fruit  conditions  of  the  West. 

Pruning  is  another  essential  feature 
in  the  growing  of  good  tree  fruit;  if  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  to  be  improved,  pruning  must 
be  done  systematically  and  well.  The 
tree  should  be  headed  low  and  the 
branches  so  cut  out  that  the  sun  will 
get  to  every  part  of  the  tree  and  give 
the  apples  that  rich  color  that  makes 
them  salable  at  a  good  price. 

In  the  process  of  thinning  is  where  so 
many  of  the  orchardists  fail.  They  feel 
that  they  are  throwing  good  money  away 
when  they  are  thinning  out  the  young 
apples  on  an  overladened  tree  and  allow 
it  to  fully  develop  what  the  branches 
will  easily  support,  they  prefer  to  use 
props  and  harvest  double  the  number  of 
small  apples  for  which  they  do  not  re- 
ceive as  much  as  they  would  for  half  or 
a  third  the  number  of  large,  well  col- 


ored extra  fancy  ones  and  at  the  same 
time  they  lower  the  vitality  of  the  tree 
which  will  not  be  able  to  produce  but 
a  very  small  crop,  if  any  at  all,  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  the 
orchard  are  likewise  vital  factors  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Trees  need  culti- 
vation as  well  as  any  other  crop  and 
they  also  require  a  generous  amount  of 
plant  food  which  must  be  furnished  in 
the  way  of  manures,  cover  crops  or  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Many  good  orchards 
have  become  of  practically  no  value  for 
lack  of  cultivation.  The  successful  or- 
chardist  cultivates  his  soil  frequently, 
keeps  it  free  of  all  weeds  and  in  con- 
dition to  absorb  moisture.  In  the  spring 
he  uses  a  cutaway  or  disc  harrow,  after 
that  a  spring  tooth  harrow,  and  later  in 
the  season,  when  the  weather  becomes 
dry,  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or  weeder. 

At  the  last  cultivation  it  is  often  ad- 
visable to  sow  some  cover  crop  which 
will  hold  the  snow  and  fallen  leaves, 
lessen  the  depth  of  the  frost  and  the 
alternate    freezing    and    thawing  thus 


often  preventing  much  damage  to  the 
trees.  Cover  crops  like  alfalfa  and  other 
legumes  leave  in  the  soil  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogen  they  have  taken 
from  the  air  besides  loosening  up  the 
soil  with  their  roots  for  a  considerable 
depth  thus  making  conditions  favorable 
for  receiving  and  retaining  moisture  and 
when  the  crop  is  plowed  under  in  the 
spring,  much  humus  is  added  to  the  soil 
which  becomes  spongy  and  friable  and  is 
much  better  able  to  resist  drouth  than 
soils  that  have  had  no  cover  crop. 

Packing,  though  immaterial  to  the 
subject  under  discussion,  is  of  special 
importance  to  the  fruit  grower.  In  Colo- 
rado there  is  no  standard  pack  but  the 
individual  grower  supervises  his  own 
packing  in  the  orchard  and  as  a  rule  is 
content  if  his  pack  will  pass  inspection. 
He  can  be  depended  on  to  get  the  best 
fruit  on  top,  but  frequently  that  further 
down  in  the  box  is  of  such  a  character 
that  the  customer  cannot  be  sold  the 
second  time.  In  the  Northwest,  the  fruit 
growers  adopt  the  community  packing 
system  conforming  strictly  to  the  stand- 
ard pack  with  the  result  that  a  market 1 


once  created  for  their  fruit  is  good  for 
successive  seasons.  Marketing  co-opera- 
tion must  be  practiced  if  profits  in  fruit 
growing  are  to  be  realized. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARDING  IN  THE 
ARID  STATES. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
trict  was  fruit  country  all  the  land  in 
that  community  was  equally  suited  to 
fruit  growing.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  West  has  not  a  great 
amount  of  land  that  is  suitable  for  or- 
chard work.  In  fact,  by  a  rough  sur- 
vey we  made  of  possible  orchard  lands 
in  the  fruit  districts  of  Colorado,  we 
found  that  that  state  alone  has  several 
times  more  land  that  is  admirably 
adapted  to  orcharding  than  is  at  pres- 
ent set  in  fruit. 

In  the  comparison  of  Western  orchard- 
ing with  that  of  the  East,  the  first  and 
greatest  noticeable  difference  is  that  of 
soil.  The  soils  of  the  East  that  have 
been  cultivated  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  are  almost  without  ex- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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MAKING  ICE  ON  THE  FARM. 


I  want  to  again  call  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding a  good  supply  of  ice  for  the  sum- 
mer months.  In  the  past  ice  has  been 
regarded  as  a  luxury  on  the  farm  and 
it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  get  to  town 
luring  the  summer  and  enjoy  those 
Kef  and  drinks  that  can  be  made  with 
ice  only.  . 

The  average  farmer  thinks  that  he 
must  be  near  a  pond  or  stream  in  order 
^secure  a  supply  of  ice  but  necessity 
the  mother  of  invention,  has  devised  a 
number  of  ways  by  which  the  ice  supply 
can  easily  and  cheaply  be  had.  lhe 
most  practical  method  for  the  fanner 
who  lives  some  distance  from  a  pond  or 
Seam  and  especially  for  those  who  have 
not  provided  an  ice  house,  is  the  freez- 
ing and  storing  of  the  ice  m  a  pit.  Ihis 
pit  should  be  dug  in  a  rectangular  or 
Square  shape  and  sufficiently  near  the 
pump  so  that  water  can  easily  be  con- 
vened through  a  pipe,  hose  or  wooden 
trough  and  for  convenience,  should  not 
be  made  more  than  six  .or  eight  feet 
deep  but  the  other  dimensions  can  be  a 
large    as    desired,    depending    on  the 
amount  of  ice  required     The  sides  and 
bottom  should  be  yell  /P^f™^ 
water  and  after  it  has  frozen,  about  a 
foot  of  water  should  be  pumped  in  tne 
bottom  and  after  it  has  frozen  solid,  re- 
peat the  operation  until  the  hole  or  pit 
Fs  filled  with  ice.    Cover  with  straw 
well  tramped  down,  put  a  common  board 
roof  over  it  and  you  have  a  supply  °f 
the  very  best  ice  which  can  be  split  into 
whatever  sized  chunks  you  like  and  will 
e^rat/at  each  layer     Try  this  plan 
even  if  it  is  hard  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
frozen  ground,  and  see  if  your  family 
will  not  think  more  of  you  for  providing 
for  their  comfort. 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 


available  for  this  purpose.  The  loss  in 
that  state  has  been  larger  than  in  any 
other,  36,758  animals,  altogether,  having 
been  slaughtered.  Pennsylvania  comes 
next  with  17,896  animals,  and  Ohio  third 
with  10,111.  None  of  the  sixteen  other 
states' in  which  there  was  an  outbreak 
has  lost  as  many  as  8,000. 

In  those  states  in  which  the  local 
quarantines  have  been  rigidly  enforced, 
and  in  which  the  fanners  themselves 
have  aided  the  authorities  to  stamp  out 
the  disease,  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  at  a  smaller  expense  than  was 
at  one  time  feared.  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan where  the  disease  originated,  were, 
for  example,  at  first  hard  hit.  Much  of  | 
that  territory  is,  however,  now  entirely 
freed  from  quarantine,  and  in  only  a 
small  area  is  the  movement  of  live  stock 
absolutely  prohibited.  In  Indiana  6,127 
animals  were  slaughtered  and  in  Michi- 
gan 7,728. 

While  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  are 
probably,  today,  the  most  seriously  af- 
fected of  all  the  states,  there  is,  it  is 
said,  every  reason  to  believe  that  ener- 
getic measures  will  stamp  out  the  pesti- 
lence there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Al- 
though large  quantities  of  stock  have 
been  affected  already,  the  number  up  to 
the  present,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  total  quantity  in  those  states.  In 
Illinois  there  were  aproximately  2,500,- 
000  head  of  cattle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  outbreak.  Of  those  14,653  have  been 
slaughtered.  Out  of  aproximately  4,.>00,- 
000  lio^s  only  21,587  had  been  killed  up 
to  January  i.  Of  the  150,000  farms  ,n 
that  state  about  500  have  been  involved. 


KEEP  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 


Under  the  recent  urgent  deficiency  act 
which  was  signed  by  the  president  on 
January  25,  $2,500,000  ts  now  available 
for  the  eradication  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  Up  to  January  1,  1915, 
the  outbreak  had  cost  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  total  of  $2,129,138.04  Of  this 
sum  $1,840,328.99  represents  the  federal 
government's  share  of  the  expense  oi 
slaughtering  affected  herds  and  reim- 
bursing the  owners  for  their  loss,  of 
which  the  government  pays  half  and  the 
individual  states  the  remainder.  The 
figures  show  that  exclusive  of  the  work 
in  January  101,170  animals  have  been 
slaughtered.  Of  these  46,268  were  cat- 
tle, 47,735  swine,  and  the  remainder 
sheep  and  goats. 

The  money  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
department  'of  agriculture,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, aid  the  campaign  against  the 
pestilence  by  enabling  the  government  to 
make  prompt  payment  to  all  owners  of 
infected  herds,  and  thus  minimize  the 
reluctance  of  farmers  to  have  their 
stock  slaughtered.  In  Illinois,  for  ex- 
ample, approximately  $600,000  is  now 


Of  the  many  problems  that  confront 
the  farmers,  that  of  "keeping  the  boy  on 
the  farm,"  is  perhaps  the  most  complex, 
and  yet  of  the  greatest  importance. 
When  the  boy  leaves  the  farm  for  the 
alluring  lights  of  the  overcrowded  city, 
the  chances  are  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  to  one  against  his  securing 
lucrative  employment  and  rising  in 
the  social  and  moral  scale  instead  of 
sinking  to  a  lower  level  than  he  ever 
thought  could  exist.  The  money  with 
which  he  is  supplied  soon  becomes  ex- 
hausted and  with  an  army  of  men  ap- 
plying for  every  position  that  is  open 
he  soon  becomes  discouraged  and  is 
easily  influenced  to  join  that  class  whose 
one  ambition  is  to  enjoy  the  so-called 
pleasures  of  life  regardless  of  the  ef- 
fect on  mind,  vitality  and  position 

Realizing  these  conditions  and  the 
depths  of  depravity  into  which  the  boy 
is  likely  to  sink,  parents  should  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  make  the 
boy's  environments  so  pleasant  that 
there  will  be  no  incentive  for  him  to 
leave  the  farm.  My  experience  With 
boys  has  been  that  they  are  human  like 
the  rest  of  us  and  although  they  may 
have  rough  ways,  yet  they  enjoy  a  neat- 
ly furnished,  well  kept  room,  and  if  then- 
wishes  are  to  be  considered,  they  should 
not  be  required  to  use  left  over  pieces 
of  furniture  that  are  not  good  enough 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  room.  In  most 
cases,  the  floor  and  walls  of  his  room 
are  bare  and  his  furniture  consists  of  an 
old  bed  and  a  broken  down  chair,  lhe 
home  is  barren  of  trees,  the  machinery 
is  left  where  it  was  last  used,  the  fenc- 
ing is  down,  the  live  stock  are  half  fed 
and  there  is  no  pretense  to  system.  Ever 
since  he  can  remember  Were  has  been 
a  constant  struggle  to  make  ends  meet 
and  the  boy  has  never  possessed  even  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  under  such  environments,  the  boy 
is  unable  to  see  any  future  m  the  farm- 
in"  industry  and  makes  1ns  way  to  the 
,nv  at  the  first  opportunity. 

No  boy  without  an  object  m  life  is 
satisfied.  A  healthy,  vigorous  boy  must 
have  something  to  do  out  of  which  he 
can  see  some  results  accruing  to  him- 
self The  time  has  passea  when  the 
father  can  command  the  services  of  Ins 
son  till  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  give  him  nothing  in  return  but  his 
clothes  and  board.  The  boy  must  have 
a  financial  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  so  that  by  the  time  he  is  of  age  he 
will  have  had  an  oportunity  to  aecumu- 
[ate  sufficient  stock  and  capital  to  run 
a  farm  for  himself.  . 

Don't  make  a  mere  machine  of  the 
boy;  he  does  not  want  to  be  bossed  but 
wants  something  to  boss  himself.  Give 
him  the  opportunity  to  boss  something 
whether  it  be  a  piece  of  ground  for  his 
own  use,  one  or  more  animals,  a  tractor, 


or  something  else  in  which  he  will  take 
a  special  interest  and  then  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  results.  When  you  have 
done  this,  you  have  supplied  the  factors 
necessary  to  hold  a  boy  anywhere— in- 
terest, responsibility  and  contentment. 

Get  acquainted  with  your  boys;  study 
their  tastes,  their  likes  and  dislikes, 
take  them  into  your  confidence;  council 
with  them  about  different  features  of 
the  farm  work  and  the  most  profitable 
methods  to  adopt.   Possibly  one  boy  has 
a  special  taste  for  machinery;  make  him 
manager  of  that  department  and  let  him 
understand  that  you  expect  him  to  see 
that  the  machinery  is  kept  in  order. 
Another  boy  prefers  live  stock.  Make 
him  manger  of  that  department,  encour- 
age him  to  keep  records  and  books  and 
be  ready  to  show  at  any  time  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  the  profit  or  less  of 
the  different  animals.    Another  boy  will 
take  a  special  interest  in  seeds  and  the 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  crops 
Give  him  the  management  of  this  de 
partment  and  look  to  him  for  increased 
yields  or  the  reasons  for  not  getting  a 
normal  crop  from  a  certain  tract  of 
land.    Supply  the  boys  with  the  latest 
and  best  books  and  journals  along  their 
special  lines  of  work  and  encourage  them 
to  read  and  experiment.    Don't  fail  to 
let   the  boys   take   advantage   of  the 
Farmers'  Short  Course  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  where  they  can  get  ad- 
vanced ideas  along  all  lines  and  you  will 
see  that  they  will  return  full  of  enthus- 
iasm and  a  broader  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
farming.    While  attending  the  Colorado 
Farmers'  Congress  as  reported  in  the  last 
number  of  Western  Farm  Life,  I  could 
not  help  but  wish  that  every  farm  boy 
in  the  West  could  be  there  and  hear  the 
federal  and  state  officials  speak  of  the 
great  demand  for  trained  agriculturists 
and  stockmen  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$1,800  to  $2,500  per  year  and  an  auto- 
mobile furnished  for  traveling  over  the 
country. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  boy  whose  tastes 
turns  to  trading  and  who  nearly  always 
gets  the  best  of  the  deal.  Make  that 
boy  business  manager.  Let  him  study 
the  markets  and  the  best  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  crops.  Give  him  charge 
of  the  accounts  and  let  him  keep  accu- 
rate and  complete  records  of  everything 
done  on  the  farm.  Explain  that  he  must 
be  able  to  tell  you  just  what  the  farm 
makes  on  every  department,  every  field, 
every  productive  animal.  Give  him  a 
desk  which  he  can  fit  up  for  an  "office." 
Make  him  feel  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

Emphasize  the  "department"  idea  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  create  a  rivalry  be- 
tween the  different  departments  as  to 
which  should  secure  the  greater  results 
from  the  time,  money  and  labor  ex- 
pended. Make  the  boys  feel  that  each 
one  is  responsible — under  you — for  the 
results  in  some  particular  department. 
They  will  at  once  begin  to  feel  that 
they  amount  to  something— and  they 
will  amount  to  something. 


be  constructed  and  repaired  with  a  road 
machine. 

All  vegetable  matter  such  as  sods  and 
weeds  should  be  kept  out  of  the  road,  as 
they  make  a  spongy  surface  which  re- 
tains moisture.  Clods  are  also  objec- 
tionable, for  they  soon  turn  to  dust  or 
mud,  and  for  that  reason  roads  should 
never  be  worked  when  dry  or  hard, 
lioulders  or  loose  stones  are  equally  ob- 
jectionable if  a  smooth  surface  is  to  be 
ecured. 

A  split-log  drag  or  some  similar  de- 
vice is  very  useful  in  maintaining  the 
surface  after  suitable  ditches  and  cross 
sections  have  once  been  secured.  This 
drag  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  on 
a  gravel  road  as  well  as  on  an  earth 
road.  The  principle  involved  in  drag- 
ging is  that  clays  and  most  heavy  soils 
will  puddle  when  wet  and  set  very  hard 
when  dry.  The  little  attention  that  the 
earth  road  needs  must  be  given  prompt- 
ly and  at  the  proper  time  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

In  dragging  roads  owl1"  a  small  amount 
of  earth  is  moved,  just  enough  to  fill  the 
ruts  and  depressions  with  »  *''!n  layer  of 
plastic  clay  or  earth  which  packs  very 
hard,  so  that  the  next  rain,  instead  of 
linding  ruts,  depressions  and  clods  in 
which  to  collect,  runs  off,  leaving  the 
surface  but  little  affected. 

The  drag  should  be  light  and  should 
be  drawn  over  the  road  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  The  driver  should  ride 
on  the  drag  and  should  not  drive  faster 
than  a  walk.  One  round  trip,  each  trip 
straddling  a  wheel  track,  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  ruts  and  smooth  the 
surface.  If  necessary  the  road  should 
be  dragged  after  every  bad  spell  of 
weather,  when  the  soil  is  in  proper  con- 
dition to  puddle  well  and  still  not  ad- 
here to  the  drag.  If  the  road  is  very 
had  it  may  be  dragged  when  very  wet 
and  again  when  it  begins  to  dry  out.  A 
few  trips  over  the  road  will  give  the 
operator  an  idea  as  to  the  best  time  to 
drag.  Drag  at  all  seasons,  but  do  not 
drag  a  dry  road. 

The  slope  or  crown  of  an  earth  road 
should  be  about  one  inch  to  the  foot.  If 
the  crown  becomes  too  high  it  may  be 
reduced  by  dragging  toward  the  ditch 
instead  of  from  it.  If  the  drag  cuts  too 
much,  shorten  the  hitch  and  change 
your  position  on  the  drag.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  face  of  the  drag 
with  a  strip  of  iron,  it  should  be  placed 
Hush  with  the  edge  of  the  drag  and  not 
projecting.  A  cutting  edge  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  main  object  in  dragging 
is  to  smear  the  damp  soil  into  position. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  ROAD 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR 


There  is  no  phase  of  the  road  prob- 
lem more  important  than  that  of  main- 
tenance. The  general  impression  that 
there  are  certain  types  of  roads  that  are 
permanent  is  erroneous.  No  permanent 
road  has  ever  been  constructed  or  ever 
will  be.  The  only  things  about  a  road 
that  may  be  considered  permanent  are 
the  grading,  culverts  and  bridges.  Roads 
constructed  by  the  most  skillful  high- 
way engineers  will  soon  be  destroyed  by 
the  traffic,  frost,  rain  and  wina,  unless 
they  are  properly  maintained.  But  the 
life  of  these  roads  may  be  prolonged  by 
systematic  maintenance.  A  poor  roaa 
will  not  only  be  improved  by  proper 
maintenance,  but  may  become  better  in 
time  than  a  good  road  without  it. 

The  first  and  last  commandment  in 
earth  road  maintenance  is  to  keep  the 
surface  well  drained.  To  insure  good 
drainage  the  ditches  should  be  kept 
open,  all  obstructions  removed  and  a 
smooth  crown  maintained.  Except  for 
very  stony  soil,  the  road  machine  or 
scraper  may  be  used  very  effectively  for 
this  work.  The  machine  should  be  used 
once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  work 
should  be  done  when  the  soil  is  damp,  so 
that  it  will  pack  and  bake  into  a  hard 
crust.  Wide  and  shallow  side  ditches 
should  be  maintained,  with  sufficient 
fall  and  capacity  to  dispose  of  surface 
water.   These  ditches  can  in  most  places 


THE  GOVERNOR  KENDRICK  VIEW. 

Wyoming's  new  governor,  Hon.  John 
B.  Kendrick,  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature  from  that  state  paid  a  neigh- 
borly visit  to  the  Colorado  capitol  the 
other  day  and  were  royally  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Brown  Palace  hotel. 

In  responding  to  the  toast,  "Wyom- 
ing," Governor  Kendrick  presented  a  new 
thought.  He  referred  to  the  great 
amount  of  wealth  produced  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states  and  declared 
that  many  who  had  profited  most  had 
taken  their  earnings  to  other  portions 
of  the  country  for  investment,  or  had 
gone  to  other  places  to  live.  He  insisted 
that  if  all  the  money  made  in  these 
states  had  been  put  back  into  develop- 
ment our  mines  would  have  reached  a 
maximum  production,  and  our  agricul- 
tural lands  would  all  be  in  use. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement. 
No  doubt  enough  money  has  been  made 
to  build  all  the  irrigating  plants  needed 
and  certainly  mining  development  would 
be  greatly  in  advance  of  where  it  is  to- 
day if  this  policy  had  been  pursued.  It 
is  also  true  that  with  the  development 
of  mining  and  agriculture,  would  come  a 
general  growth  in  other  lines  of  indus- 
try and  business. 

With  our  great  variety  of  resources 
and  matchless  climate  it  is  worth  while 
to  observe  the  Kendrick  idea.  By  so 
doing  our  growth,  prosperity  and  politi- 
cal influence  will  be  many  times 
enhanced. 


Cheaper  money  can  be  secured  by  any 
locality  that  is  willing  to  practice  busi- 
ness efficiency  in  farming,  do  less  spec- 
ulating and  make  heavier  investments  in 
farm  buildings,  modern  machinery,  live 
stock,  and  a  greatly  increased  amount 
of  energy. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Anv  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agricultural  will 
be  "cheerfully  answered.    You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

Akron,  Colo.,  Jan.  20,  1915. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  five 
cents  for  an  extra  copy  of  your  January 
1  is>ue.  Mine  got  destroyed  and  I  want 
that  copy  to  send  to  a  friend,  as  it  con- 
tains much  valuable  information. 

I  would  like  to  have  W.  H.  Parker  of 
Pueblo  tell  through  the  columns  of 
Western  Farm  Life  how  the  adobe  brick 
with  which  the  silo  was  built  were 
made. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  ever  stored  bundle  corn  fodder 
in  a  pit  silo.  The  cutter  and  the  engine 
are  the  most  expensive  features  in  fill- 
ing silos,  and  if  the  fodder  could  be  put 
down  in  bundle  form  quite  a  little  ex- 
pense would  be  saved.  Respectfully, 
E.  0.  SMITH,  a  Dry  Land  Farmer. 

I  would  be  very  glad  for  any  of  our 
readers  to  answer  the  question  in  regard 
to  bundle  silage  and  for  Mr.  Parker  to 
answer  the  question  on  making  adobe 
brick.  It  appeals  to  me  that  bundle 
silage,  even  in  a  pit  silo,  would  be  im- 
practical for  many  reasons.  It  would 
not  pack  closely,  and  for  this  reason  it 
would  not  keep  well.  It  would  be  much 
more  inconvenient  to  feed;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  get  out  of  the 
silo,  and  necessarily  there  would  be  con- 
siderable waste. 

In  the  matter  of  the  adobe  bricks,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  these  could  be  made 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  adobe 
bricks  for  an  adobe  house,  barn  or  wall 
are  made.  However,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  ranchmen  on  these  subjects. — 
Editor. 


umns  of  Western  Farm  Life  the  varie- 
ties of  trees  best  adapted  to  dry  land 
conditions?    Respectfully,       J.  R.  L. 

The  following  species  of  trees  have 
been  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  our 
climatic  conditions  for  unirrigated  land: 

Broad  leaf  species — Green  ash, 'white 
ash,  black  locust,  honey  locust,  box 
elder,  Russian  olive,  American  elm. 

For  evergreens,  the  native  western  red 
cedar  and  the  yellow  pine.  The  latter 
species  should  be  nursery  grown  stock. 
The  red  cedar,  however,  can  sometimes 
be  obtained  from  the  foothills. 

Land  for  these  trees  should  be  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  if  possible,  by 
having  produced  several  preceding  crops. 
The  smaller  sizes  of  nursery  stock  three 
to  four  feet  in  height  are  better  than 
larger  trees.  If  planted  when  the  soil 
is  moist,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
water.  For  a  windbreak  or  shelter  belt, 
plant  in  rows  with  the  trees  eight  feet 
apart  in  the  row  and  in  rows  ten  feet 
apart,  allowing  the  trees  in  one  row  to 
alternate  with  those  in  the  next.  Give 
thorough  cultivation  throughout  the 
growing  season  as  for  a  crop  of  corn. 
Protect  the  trees  from  prairie  fires  and 
live  stock. — B.  0.  Longyear,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


Burley,  Idaho,  Jan.  21,  1915. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver: 

Oentlemen:  In  a  recent  issue  of  your 
journal  I  noticed  a  story  on  "Sudan 
grass."  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  regarding  price  per  pound,  the 
amount  necessary  per  acre,  the  adapti- 
bility  to  certain  soils,  drouth  resisting 
qualities  and  other  information  that 
you  could  give. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am,  yours 
truly,  J.  B.  B. 

In  the  January  first  number  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life  you  will  find  a  condensed 
story  of  the  experience  of  Fred  L. 
Palmer  of  Limon,  Colo.,  on  "Sudan  Grass 
a  Paying  Crop."  Mr.  Palmer  grew  his 
crop  on  dry  land  and  planted  about  two 
pounds  on  four  acres,  drilling  in  rows 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  You  will 
find  Sudan  grass  seed  advertisers  in  the 
columns  of  Western  Farm  Life  and  the 
price  is  50  cents  per  pound.  This  grass 
is  the  greatest  drouth  resisting  forage 
plant  yet  discovered  and  is  adapted  to 
different  kinds  of  soil  but  seems  to  do 
best  on  a  sandy  loam  soil.  It  yields 
heaviest  in  a  warm  climate  and  at  a 
low  altitude  but  produces  well  in  eastern 
Colorado  at  an  altitude  of  3,500  to  4,000 
feet. 

It  is  being  experimented  with  in  dif- 
ferent Western  states  and  should  do  well 
in  your  section  of  Idaho. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
and  all  others  interested  in  Sudan  grass, 
the  new  forage  crop  that  is  proving  such 
a  great  boon  to  farmers,  write  the 
Baited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  605  which 
thoroughly  discusses  Sudan  grass  as  a 
forage  crop.  This  bulletin  may  be  had 
free  of  charge  from  the  congressman  or 
senator  of  the  district  in  which  the 
writer  lives  and  will  furnish  much  and 
reliable  information. — Editor. 


Lowgap,  Wash.,  Jan.  9,  1915. 
Editor  of  Farm  Life. 

Dear  Sir:     I  see    in    your  Western 
magazine  of  some  wonderful  crops  or 
yields  the  Sudan  grass  has  been  making. 
Could  you  inform  me  where  I  could  se- 
i  cure  some  of  the    seed?    I    see  Mr. 
I  Palmer  tried  it  out.  but  his  address  is 
I  not  given,  and  would  greatly  appreciate 
I  desired  information ;  also  the  cost  of  the 
seed.   Our  soils  are  practically  the  same 
as  Colorado.    Very  dry  seasons,  and  if 
we   could   find   something  that  would 
stand  the  drouth  and  make  us  a  forage 
it  would  be  a  God  send  to  us. 

Wishing  you  the  greatest  success  with 
j-our  noble  paper,  of  which  I  have 
gained  so  much  information,  I  am,  vours 
truly,  J.  W.  R. 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
he  able  to  grow  Sudan  grass  in  Wash- 
ington, although  the  agricultural  de- 
partment does  not  include  the  state  of 
Washington  in  the  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  Sudan  grass  is  profitably 
grown.  However,  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  would  demonstrate  whether 
or  not  it  can  be  profitably  grown  in 
your  district. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Fred  Palmer, 
whose  story  in  our  January  first  number 
interested  you  and  a  great  many  other 
farmers  so  much,  is  Limon,  Colo.  He 
will  be  pleased  to  quote  price  of  seed  if 
you  will  write  him. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  of 
appreciation  regarding  the  value  of 
Western  Farm  Life,  and  beg  to  assure 
you  that  no  labor,  expense  or  pains  will 
be  spared  to  make  Western  Farm  Life  the 
best  farm  journal  in  the  trans-Missouri 
country,  and  to  adapt  it  in  every  par- 
ticulars to  the  needs  of  the  Western 
farmers  and  stockmen. 

IT.  S.  GROVES.  Editor. 


Stratton,  Colo.,  Jan.  25,  1915. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  your  articles  on  "Planting  Trees 
on  the  Farm"  and  I  agree  with  you  that 
trees  add  much  to  the  looks  as  well  as 
value  of  any  place,  especially  to  an  un- 
irrigated ranch.  We  have  a  few  good 
groves  in  our  section  of  the  dry  land 
country  and  if  every  farmer  would  plant 
Wttt  about  his  house  in  the  spring  and 
if  possible,  put  out  a  windbreak,  our 
country  would  look  much  more  inviting. 
Will  you  please  tell  us  through  the  col- 


Editor.  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  the  issue  of  Dec.  1st,  1914,  was  an 
article  by  J.  N.  Bell  on  contraction  of 
a  horse's  foot.  He  spoke  of  using  neats 
foot  oil  and  oil  of  tar.  How  long  is  it 
necessary  to  use  it — how  can  we  get 
the  shoes  with  the  springs  in  them — 
can  any  blacksmith  make  them?  We 
have  a  horse  with  contracted  feet  and 
I  would  so  much  like  to  help  him;  we 
have  been  using  the  oil  and  tar  on  his 
feet.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  can  get  me 
some  help  on  these  questions. — Mrs. 
A.  B.,  Fort  Collins.  Colo,,  Jan.  23,  1915. 

I  did  not  see  the  article  by  Mr.  Bell 
on  contraction  of  the  foot,  but  I  fear 
that  you  must  have  misinterpreted  the 
same  or  from  some  source  gained  infor- 
mation which  has  caused  you  to  antici- 
pate results  in  the  treatment  of  your 
horse  which  will  never  be  realized. 
Atrophy  of  the  deep  structures  of  the 
foot,  which  results  in  shrinking  and  con- 
traction of  the  heels,  is  nearly  always 
permanent  and  forceable  expansion 
would  not  restore  the  foot  to  a  normal 
condition  any  more  than  removing  the 


ring  of  bone  on  the  outside  of  the  leg 
in  case  of  "ringbone"  will  cure  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  essentially  in  the  joint. 
When  the  horse  first  becomes  "sore" 
from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  feet, 
if  the  shoes  be  removed,  the  feet  leveled 
to  give  frog  pressure,  and  the  horse  kept 
off  the  roads  and  plank  floors,  there  is 
some  chance  for  his  feet  to  become  nor- 
mal, but  if  this  relief  is  not  afforded 
promptly  he  will  continue  to  grow  worse 
and  then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  geeting 
as  much  service  out  of  him  as  possible 
by  continually  doctoring  the  feet.  All 
that  you  can  do  now  is  to  change  the 
shoes  every  three  or  four  weeks,  soak 
the  feet  in  warm  water  or  apply  poul- 
tices, and  keep  them  softened  with  fish 
oil,  oil  of  tar,  or  something  of  that  na- 
ture. Forceably  expanding  the  hoof  wall 
will  not  make  the  foot  normal  any  more 
than  "blowing  up"  a  scrawney  turkey 
will  make  him  a  fit  morsel  for  Christ- 
mas dinner. — George  H.  Glover. 


Editor,  Western  Farm  Life: 

You  will  please"  mail  me  a  sample 
copy  of  Western  Farm  Life  at  once.  I 
am  "thinking  of  coming  to  Colorado  or 
New  Mexico;  what  are  the  opportunities 
out  there  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  rais- 
ing? Hope  to  have  a  copy  of  your  pa- 
per at  an  early  date. — J.  M.  C,  Pizarro, 
Va..  Jan.  11,  1915. 

There  is  not  a  better  location  for  en- 
gaging  in  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  in 
the  entire  country,  than  the  intermoun- 
tain  country.  There  is  little  choice 
among  the  states  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho  and  New  Mexico  except  as  to  tem- 
perature. However,  the  climate  in  any- 
one of  the  above  states  is  so  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  East  that  you 
should  be  easily  satisfied. 


Editor.  Western  Farm  Life: 

Find  enclosed  50  cents  for  which  send 
me  Western  Farm  Life  for  one  year.  In 
vour  paper  of  January  15th  on  page  9 
is  an  article  "The  Inventory."  I  have 
been  on  the  lookout  for  something  of 
this  kind  for  sometime.  Please  write 
me  how  I  mav  obtain  same. — L.  M., 
Queen,  N.  M.,  Jan.  17,  1915. 

You  can  secure  "The  Inventory"  from 
the  United  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  also  from 
George  Severance,  Agriculturist.  Wash- 
ington Agricultural  College,  Pullman, 
Wash.  Perhaps  the  book  that,  will  do 
you  the  most  good  is  the  complete  farm 
record  book  with  special  pages  for  in- 
ventory so  completely  itemized  that  any- 
one can  easily  make  an  inventory  and 
keep  the  farm  records.  This  book  is 
gotten  out  by  the  Barnes  commercial 
schools,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  sells  for  35 
rents.  It  should  be  in  the  home  of  every 
farmer. — Editor. 


Editor,  Western  Farm  Life: 

Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  renewal  of 
vour  maerazine  for  another  year  and 
book  which  comes  with  it.  I  think  the 
magazine  is  excellent  and  I  have  in- 
tended to  renew  it.  but  didn't  know  just 
when  the  subscription  ran  out.  I  would 
like  to  pet  the  book  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay."  I  am  quite  interested  in  hoers 
and  intend  to  start  with  them  in  the 
sprins.  I  am  reading  the  article  "Whv 
T  Raise  Hogs"  by  M.  R.  Reeves  of 
Kersey.  Colo.,  and  I  see  he  states  that 
at  another  time  he  will  tell  how  to 
make  a  hoe;  house  for  $5.00  or  less  and 
I  have  been  waiting;  for  the  article  to 
appear,  as  lam  planniner  and  have  piers 
coming  this  coming  month  and  want  to 
make  a  house.  I  am  anxious  for  this 
article  to  appear.  I  would  appreciate 
anything  in  that  line  that  you  think 
T  could  use  and  would  esteem  a  per- 
sonal letter  as  a  favor — H.  A.  D.,  Engle- 
wood,  Colo..  Jan.  29,  1915. 

Answer:  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
expression  regarding  your  appreciation 
of  tKe  value  of  Western  Farm  Life.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  make  each  number  of 
the  journal  of  special  interest  and  value 
to  oiir  readers  and  to  make  it  indispens- 
able to  anyone  interested  in  general 
farming.  We  hope  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  subscribers  in  the  way  of 
writing  us  their  experience  in  raising 
live  stock,  growing  different  crops  or 
any  other  feature  of  farm  life  that 
would  be  helpful  to  others.  You  can  se- 
cure the  book  "Making  the  Farm  Pay" 
from  the  S.  A.  Mullikin  Co..  Marietta. 
Ohio.  This  book  comprises  500  pages 
well  illustrated  and  is  one  of  the  best 
works  for  the  general  farmer  that  can 
be  had.  You  are  one  of  quite  a  number 
who  have  written  us  how  much  thev 
enjoved  the  story  on  hogs  bv  Mr.  W.  R. 
Reeves  of  Kersey.  Colo.  I  think  we  may 
expect  another  story  from  Mr.  Reeves 
on  "How  to  Make  a  Hog  House  for  $5.00 
or  Less"  at  an  early  date. — Editor. 


pay  in  this  country  by  making  it  a  live 
stock  ranch.  The  land  lies  on  a  mesa 
■n  New  Mexico  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  Colorado-NewMexico  line.  The 
land  is  a  red  loam  very  deep.  It  has 
lots  of  sagebrush  on  it  with  bunches  of 
blue  grass  sod  lying  around  In  bunches 
in  between.  There  is  no  water  at  the 
depth  of  50  feet  but  about  three  miles 
below  on  the  same  mesa  and  possibly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  lower  in  altitude  there 
is  a  running  spring;.  The  mesa  has  been 
used  as  a  kind  of  a  sheep  pasture.  I 
have  had  lots  of  experience  on  Irrigated 
farms  but  none  on  dry  land  farms.  I 
was  thinking  of  going  and  getting  a 
Spalding  deep  tilling  machine  and  either 
a  small  gasoline  tractor  or  horses  and 
breaking  it  up  as  deep  as  I  could  and 
make  a  silo,  milk  cows  and  raise  hogs. 
Do  you  think  it  will  work?  Which  would 
advise,  horses  or  a  tractor? — C.  T.,  Alli- 
son. Colo.,  Feb.  15,  1915. 

Answer:  I  most  assuredly  would  ad- 
vise you  to  engage  in  live  stock  farming 
on  a  dry  or  any  other  kind  of  a  home- 
stead. The  land  which  you  describe  has 
every  indication  of  being  good  soil  and 
well  located.  You  may  have  some  little 
difficulty  in  securing  water  but  where 
the  land  is  fertile,  you  would  be  justi- 
fied in  going  between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet  for  the  water.  A  small 
engine  would  elevate  the  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes  at  a  very  light  cost.  T 
would  also  recommend  the  purchase  of  a 
Spalding  deep  tilling  machine  and  a 
small  tractor.  There  is  no  probability 
of  a  failure  if  you  make  a  silo,  milk  a 
number  of  good  cows  and  raise  hogs.  We 
have  a  number  of  Western  people  who 
are  making  good  money  every  year 
through  the  practice  of  the  above  farm- 
ing methods.  I  would  advise  you  to  buy 
a  small  tractor  in  addition  to  one  team 
of  horses.  You  will  find  that  you  can 
plow  deeper  at  a  less  expense  and  raise 
bigger  crops  with  the  use  of  a  tractor 
than  you  can  with  horses.  Of  course, 
one  team  of  horses  will  be  necessary  for 
general  work  on  the  ranch. — Editor. 


Editor.  Western  Farm  Life: 

Would  you  please  advise  me  at  what 
time  of  the  year  to  vaccinate  calves  for 
black  leg  and  what  brand  of  pills  do 
vou  recommend?  How  long  are  they 
exempt  from  this  disease  after  vaccina- 
tion? Do  they  require  extra  care  after 
vaccination?  We  are  feeding  alfalfa 
and  running  them  in  pasture.  Any  in- 
formation you  will  give  me  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Some 
time  ago  you  instructed  me  in  dehorn- 
ing stock  and  erave  me  plans  of  a  stock 
chute  for  which  accept  mv  thanks. 
— P.  R..  Foxton,  Colo.,  Feb.  5.  1915. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  making  calves 
immune  from  blackleg,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  vaccinate  them  before  turn- 
ing them  out  in  the  spring  and  again 
when  bringing  them  in  in  the  fall.  After 
they  are  eighteen  months  of  age.  there 
is  very  little  if  any  risk  to  run  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  vaccinate  them  fur- 
ther as  animals  seldom  contract  blackleg 
after  that  age.  I  would  recommend  that 
vou  secure  your  blackloids  from  the  Cut- 
ter laboratory  people.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  These  people  put  out  a  good  qual- 
ity of  vaccine  and  sell  it  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  had  in  most  other  places.  You 
can  do  the  vaccinating  yourself  by  pur- 
chasing a  needle  for  that  purpose.  I  ap- 
preciate your  kind  \yords  regarding  the 
value  that  you  place  in  Western  Farm 
Life's  service  and  we  assure  yon  that 
we  will  only  be  too  glad  to  favor  vou 
in  anv  wav  possible  at  anv  time. — 
Editor. 


Editor.  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  wish  to  ask  you  about  my  eisht 
months  old  colt:  it  first  had  a  bunion 
on  the  right  hind  lea;  which  broke  up: 
now  it  is  on  the  left  hind  leg.  Please 
tell  me  if  it  is  distemper  or  what  else 
and  what  I  shall  do. — J.  V.,  Rosebud. 
N.  D..  Jan.  21,  1915. 

When  you  mention  a  bunion  on  the 
log.  the  expression  does  not  sufficiently 
define  the  condition  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent answer  possible.  Abscesses  in  vari- 
ous places  on  the  body  frequently  follow 
strangles  (distemper)  being  a  condition 
of  pyemia  and  best  treated  by  intelli- 
gent use  of  bacterins.  I  am  unable  to 
state  what  line  of  treatment  should  bo 
followed  in  this  case. — George  H.  Glover. 


There  should  be  a  silo  on  every  farm 
in  the  Western  states.  In  most  sections 
a  pit  silo  will  answer  the  purpose  and 
can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $15  to  $20  for 
material.  At  this  price,  a  farmer  can- 
not longer  afford  to  sustain  the  heavy 
annual  loss  bv  doing  without  one. 


Editor.  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  writing  you  about  some  dry  land 
ground  that  is  beiner  homesteaded  and 
would  like  to  know  If  you  think  it  will 


Lack  of  proper  ventilation  is  bad  for 
both  people  and  the  lower  animals. 
Fresh  air  doesn't  give  one  cold  but  im- 
pure air  makes  both  mind  and  body 
sluggish  and  puts  the  system  in  such 
condition  that  one  catehes  cold  quite 
easily. 
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Profitable  Pork  Production 

BY  B.  W.  FERGUSON,  JR. 

Under  the  above  title  we  will  run  a  regular  department  in  Western  Farm 

Life,  and  we  cordially  invite  every  one  interested  in  raising  hogs — in  the 
greater  prosperity  of  Western  farmers  and  in  making  smoother  the  paths  of 
your  fellowmen,  to  write  us  your  experience,  give  us  any  suggestions  and 
furnish  any  pictures  you  may  have.  W t  will  treat  you  right  and  you  will 
have  the  gratitude  of  our  50,000  subscribers. — Editor. 


GOOD  RANGE   AN  IMPORTANT 
FACTOR. 


IT  is  not  just  the  fruit  farmer  that 
will  be  benefited  by  hogs  and  other 
live  stock.    There  is  no  question  but 
what   the   village  dweller   can  save 
several  dollars  a  year  by  keeping  a  pig, 
though  as  to  matters  of  health,  I  would 
not  advocate  such  a  proceeding. 

There  is  no  ranch  but  what  can  in- 
crease its  profits  with  a  bunch  of  hogs. 
The  prime  requisite  to  success  is  found 
on  every  ranch,  plenty  of  good  clean 
landscape,  atmosphere  and  grass.  For 
the  general  farmer  there  cannot  be  any 
profit  in  hogs  without  health,  and  this 
is  more  easily  gained  and  kept  by  means 
of  practically  unlimited  pasture  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

Profits  in  hogs  will  run  close  to  100 
per  cent  figured  on  the  value  of  grain 
consumed — if  disease  does  not  get  into 
the  drove.  The  cornbelt  farmers  would 
mostly  be  among  the  very  rich,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  every  present  "boogy" 
cholera,  and  it  is  a  real  and  not  an 
imaginary  evil.  Besides  the  loss  in  ac- 
tual deaths,  there  are  so  many  "scares" 
that  a  great  deal  of  immature  stock  is 
forced  to  market,  and  at  prices  that 
mean  an  actual  loss  to  the  grower. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  began  my  hog 
business  here  in  a  conservative  way,  and 
believe  that  the  hog  business  is  one 
that  can  never  be  monopolized.  The 
most  efficient  unit  is  a  bunch  of  from 
20  to  50  sows,  with  the  scale  rather  in 
thefavor  of  the  bunch  of  20,  yet  the 
margin  of  profit  will  be  as  great  with 
a  much  smaller  bunch  on  a  ranch,  I 
believe. 

For  general  ranch  purposes  I  think 
the  hogs  should  roam  at  will,  most  of 
the  season;  our  range  furnishes  good 
pasture  for  them  most  of  the  year,  but 
a  small  fenced  acreage  of  the  virgin 
prairie  does  not  seem  to  get  results,  but 
with  ranch  buildings  a  couple  of  miles 
apart  or  such  a  matter,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  hogs  might  not  just  as  well 
roam  over  this  great  range  district. 

There  is  not  enough  corn  raised  to 
feed  many  hogs,  but  corn  is  not  the  only 
feed  that  will  make  pork.  There  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  amount 
of  pork  any  given  weight  of  grain  will 
produce.  Each  pound  of  grain  will  rep- 
resent about  so  much  pork  if  fed  right. 

We  do  not  need  to  have  as  cheap 
grain  as  the  corn  farmer  in  order  to 
make  as  much  with  hogs  as  he  does. 
The  greater  health  of  our  droves,  owing 
to  their  isolation,  will  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, equalize  the  profits  in.  pork  pro- 
duction for  many  years  yet  to  come. 

It  used  to  be  customary  for  cattle 
feeders  to  brag  about  how  much  corn 
their  stock  were  consuming,  and  hog 
raisers  followed  this  lead.  Now  that 
corn  is  much  higher  in  price  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  it  has  become  more 
the  object  of  grain  feeders  to  try  rather 
for  economical  gains. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  for  the  pig  to 
always  be  a  "roly  poly"  fat  little  thing 
all  his  life,  but  we  rather  try  to  grow 
frame  and  muscle  during  pighood,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  a  hog  raiser  who  has 
been  through  the  old  school  as  I  have, 
to  find  out  how  little  grain  it  requires. 

I  do  not  finish  out  hogs  weighing  300 
pounds  at  eight  months,  though  this  is 
possible  by  crowding.  I  doubt  whether 
the  margin  of  profit  is  as  great  as  to 
range  the  hogs  more.  My  pigs  will  gen- 
erally weigh  about  35  pounds  at  eight 
to  ten  weeks,  then  I  begin  feeding  them 
in  a  separate  feed  yard,  and  can  easily 
count  on  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  daily  gain  on  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  milk,  a  pound  of  grain  and  plenty 
of  range,  for  a  period  of  two  months  or 
so.  Later  as  the  milk  yield  will  fail, 
a  pound  or  two  more  grain  can  be  prof- 
itably utilized.  That  is,  after  we  get 
new  oats,  rye  or  other  small  grain. 
Thus  I  can  easily  grow  a  pig  to  a  weight 
of  150  pounds  or  better  at  seven  months, 


and  with  a  consumption  of  but  little 
grain.  By  this  time,  we  have  a  frame 
that  might  easily  carry  250  pounds;  now 
will  be  the  time  to  crowd  the  pigs  and 
two  or  three  months  ought  to  send  the 
more  forward  ones  to  market  at  about 
250  pounds,  while  the  whole  bunch  can 
be  finished  out  at  300  in  a  year's  time. 

Here  comes  the  value  of  mixed  farm- 
ing. The  cattle  feeder  sees  no  profit 
from  grain  feeding  without  hogs  fol- 
lowing to  clean  up  the  offal;  the  sav- 
ing of  this  waste  is  the  essence  of  their 
profit,  and  right  here  comes  in  the 
poultry  profits.  Our  chickens  follow  the 
grain  fed  hogs,  and  while  consuming 
some  grain,  their  great  profit  comes 
from  their  consuming  the  offal.  They 
also  pick  up  many  cracked  kernels  that 
would  be  wasted  without  them. 

Thus  with  me,  the  few  milk  cows 
must  be  kept  to  furnish  a  home  grown 
cheap  feed  for  my  pigs,  to  take  them 
past  the  wrinkle  at  weaning  time,  and 
a  hundred  hens  can  almost  be  carried 
without  any  grain,  and  their  production 
is  almost  pure  "velvet"  on  account  of 
the  hog  raising.  I  have  a  number  of 
horses  and  a  few  sheep,  but  the  whole 
business  of  the  ranch  must  give  way 
to  the  hogs. 

The  alfalfa  farmer  has  about  half 
the  feed  necessary  for  pork  in  the 
alfalfa.  The  beet  raiser,  the  potato 
grower,  the  melon  man  or  other  market 
gardener,  have  the  things  necessary  to 
profit  in  hogs  if  they  will  just  utilize 
these  by-products.  Alfalfa,  beet  tops, 
small  potatoes,  or  other  waste  matter 
will  not  produce  pork  profitably  by 
themselves,  but  by  supplementing  with 
grain,  greater  wealth  may  be  created 
from  these  wasted  things,  than  is  ob- 
tained from  all  our  mines  of  precious 
metals  in  the  great  West. 


Remember  that  while  grain  is  some 
higher  here  than  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  pork  is  higher  too.  The  fer- 
tilising value  of  the  waste  vegetation 
is  greatly  increased  by  feeding  to  stock, 
so  the  stockman  is  a  winner,  no  matter 
from  which  angle  the  business  is  viewed. 
Even  if  some  expensive  grain  must  be 
bought  at  times,  that  apparently  can 
yield  no  profit,  we  are  still  daily  in- 
creasing our  fertility  by  handling  all 
the  stock  possible,  and  in  reality  this 
matter  of  increased  fertility  will 
amount  to  as  much  as  interest  on  sav- 
ings deposits. 


GOOD  CASH  CROPS 

FOR  DRY  FARMERS 


(Continued  from  Page  ti) 
cherries  the  second  year.    From  my  dry 
farm  orchard  I  have  often   sold  $200 
from  one  acre  of  six-year-old  trees. 

The  reason  that  cherries  are  always 
scarce  is  that  they  plant  them  in  irri- 
gated orchards  where  they  become  too 
sappy  in  winter,  freeze  and  die  out.  A 
well  cultivated  dry  farm  orchard  is  just 
right  for  cherries,  and  a  yearly  average 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  precipita- 
tion is  much  better  for  them  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Another  advantage  about  cherries  is 
that  the  further  away  the  orchard  is 
from  a  town  the  easier  they  sell.  All 
the  country  people  want  them  for  bot- 
tling for  winter  use,  and  will  come  from 
a  hundred  miles  distant  to  get  them,  pay 
a  good  price  and  do  their  own  picking. 
These  two  varieties  have  been  raised  at 
as  high  as  6,000  feet  altitude.  The 
Montmorency  is  hardier  than  the  Mo- 
rello  which  will  sometimes  winter  kill  a 
little  after  heavy,  wet  snows  and  muddy 
winters. 

The  Morello,  however,  bears  so  heavily 
that  it  pays  to  plant  them  even  if  a  few 
are  lost  in  our  wet  winters  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  often  occur. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  also  sell 
well  in  the  cattle  country.  These  should 
be  planted  ten  feet  apart  to  obtain  the 
best  results  and  cherries  twenty. 


If  you  have  a  farm  or  ranch  for  sale, 
list  it  in  Western  Farm  Life  classified 
columns.  It  will  get  you  in  touch  with 
buyers. 


SUDAN 

FETERITA 

Two  DRY  LAND  CROPS 

Ask  for  our  FREE  Descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE. The  most  instructive  SEED 
BOOK  issued  in  the  West. 

An  inquiry  may  save  you  DOLLARS. 

The  BURTON  SEED  CO. 

1502  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Two  O.  I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breeding 
and  feeding  scrub  hogs? 
Two  of  our  O.  1.  C.  Hogs 
weigh  2808  lbs.  Will  ship  1} 
you  sample  pair  of  these 
famous  hogs  on  time  and 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We 
are  originators,  most  extensive  breeders 
and  shippers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  In  the 
world.   All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  f or  51  yei — 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863. 


Write—  Today— 
for  Free  Book, ' '  The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
SSOVickan  Bide.  Cleveland.  0> 


100%, 

"Potato  Planting  |  BIGGtSI 

'More  important   than  ever.  I  YIELDS 
rrheU.S.wiilexportpotatoesthis  1 
'year.  Every  bushel  raised  will  be  \  With 
needed.  Potash  is  scarce.  Seed 
'ill  be  high.   This  planter 
Tputs  one  piece  only  in  every  >L 
J  space,  saves  at  least  ono  show 
'  bushel  oi  seed  every  acre.     ^\^At  you 

injury  to  seed,  no     ^  K   .bV  planter 
f  disease  carried,  best        loV^LmVP     a,l<*  write 
distribution  oi      «      l^b^AY^        us  for  free  | 
fertilizer.  U|^^  Illustrated 

Ask  your      a^bA    1     r  .  booklet, 
dealer 


to 


Bateman 

M'f'gCo. 


Box 725 
Grenloch, 
H.  J. 


Ask  for  address  of  nearest  repre- 
sentatfve  in  Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Spokane  and  Portland. 


THE  AUTO-OILED  WINDMILL 


WITH  DUPLICATE  OEAR8 
RUNNING  IN  OIL 

„  Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with  oil.    Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of  this 
8-foot  auto-oiled  windmill  will  keep  the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with  oil  for  a 
year  or  more. 

The  galvanized  steel  helmet  covers  the  gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps 
in  oil.    The  mill  needs  oiling  but  once  a  year. 

There  is  a  windmill^  known  the  world  over  as  "the  windmill  which  runs  when  all 
others  stand  still. "  This  new  windmill  with  gears  and  bearings  flooded  with  oil  runs  in 
much  less  wind  than  that  well  known  windmill. 

The  two  large  gears,  which  lift  the  load  straight  up,  are  each  independent  of  the  other  and  each 
is  driven  by  its  own  pinion  on  the  main  shaft  and  must  take  its  half  of  the  load  at  all  times. 
The  auto-oiled  windmill,  withitsduplicate  gears  and  two  pitmen  lifting  the  load  straight  up,  is  un- 
breakable.   Every  8-foot  mill  is  tested  under  a  pumping  load  of  3000  pounds  on  the  pumpl 
rod.   For  the  larger  sizes  the  load  is  proportionately  greater.   We  know  that 
.every  one  of  these  windmills  is  unbreakable.  We  venture  the  assertion 
Jhat  this  is  the  most  nearly  perfect,  best  made,  best  tested, 
t  oiled,  most  nearly  perpetual,  automatic  and  self- 
sufficient  of  any  machine  of  any  kind  ever  made 
for  farm  work  and  the  most  nearly  fool-proof. 
There  is  no  friction  on  any  part  of  the  furl- 
ing device  when  the  mill  is  running  and  very 
little  when  the  wheel  is  furled, 


tnually 


A  small 
child  can  easilyif  url  this 
windmill  or  an  automatic  regulator  can 
take  care  of  it.  One  of  these  mills  has  been  furled 
10,000  times  in  one  day  by  a  man  on  our  premises — more 
times  than  it  would  ordinarily  be  furled  in  30  years  of  service. 
A  band  brake,  of  the  automobile  type,  is  used,  and  it  always  holds. 
The  gear  case  contains  two  pairs  of  gears  and  the  supply  of  oil.    From  this 
gear  case  the  oil  circulates  to  every  bearing  in  a  constant  stream.    It  flows  out 
through  the  friction  washers  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  is  automatically  returned  to 
the  gear  case.    Not  a  drop  of  oil  can  escape.    It  is  used  over  and  over.    So  long  as 
there  is  any  oil  in  the  gear  case  the  gears  and  every  bearing  will  be  flooded  with  oil. 

If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  a  windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying  repairs 
and  having  them  put  on;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us  fur- 
nish you  an  unbreakable,  self-oiling,  ever-going  mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  difference  between  no  water  in  a  light  wind 
and  an  abundance  of  water  in  almost  no  wind.  The  flooding  of  all  the  working 
parts  with  oil,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  tower,  the  very  small 
turntable  on  which  the  mill  pivots  and  the  outside  furling  device  make  this  difference. 

Now  there  is  no  objection  to  a  high  tower.  Have  as  high  a  tower  as  you  need  to 
get  wind.  You  don't  have  to  climb  it.  Your  dealer  can  come  once  a  year  and  put 
in  oil,  if  needed,  and  inspect  the  mill. 

Running  water  purifies  itself — stagnant  water,  standing  water,  collects  and  retains  impur- 
ities.   If  you  pump  from  your  well  constantly  all  the  water  itlcan  spare,  the  water  that  comes 
in  to  take  its  place  will  be  pure.  If  the  water  in  your  well  stands  until  you  happen  to  want  some, 
and  you  pump  but  little,  then  it  is  likely  that  surface  water  will  flow  into  it  and  carry  in  im- 
purities.  The  unsafe  well  is  the  one  that  has  standing  water.  A  flowing  stream  is  the  thing  to  be  desired. 

The  auto-oiled  windmill  makes  all  this  possible  as  it  can  run  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  with 
practically  no  wear  and  no  cost.  If  interested,  write  Aermotor  Co.,  1 146  So.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Why  not  have  flowing  water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  always  fresh  and  pure?  It 
will  cost  next  to  nothing.  It  will  give  health  to  your  family  and  stock.  Let  the  water  run  into  a 
good  size  reservoir  and  raise  all  the  fish  of  the  choice  kinds  your  family  can  eat,  and  have  water  to  irrigate 
your  garden  and  make  it  raise  many  times  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise.  Water  costs  nothing.  Use  it, 
We  need  and  must  have  the  best  dealers  everywhere, 


A  pull  of 
30  lbs.  on 
this  wire 
furls  the 
mill. 


To  let  !t  stand  is  to  abuse  It. 
They  need  us  if  they  are  going  to  remain  in  the  windmill  business.    Write  right  now. 


February  15,  1915 
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Own  an  Irrigated  Farm 
Ten  Years  to  Pay. 

Nothing  Down 


A  Chance  for  You  or  Your  Son 

Never-before-heard-of  terms.  You  don't  have  to  pay  any  money  down. 
No  payment  till  end  of  first  year,  and  then  interest  only.  No  payment  on 
principal  till  end  of  second  year — balance  in  small  amounts  distributed  over 
eight  years,  unless  you  wish  to  complete  the  payments  sooner.  Rich  soil. 
More  than  enough  water  even  in  driest  seasons.  Irrigation  system  completed 
and  in  successful  operation.  Prices  average  less  than  $40.00  an  acre.  Located 
in  Big  Horn  Basin,  the  richest  agricultural  section  of  the  prosperous  state 
of  Wyoming. 


Why  This  Remarkable  Oppor- 
tunity? 

Seven  years  ago  we  completed  the 
Big  Horn  County  irrigation  system 
and  turned  the  water  into  the  canal. 

The  28,000  fertile  acres  under  this 
system  were  quickly  bought  up  by 
the  horde  of  landseekers  that  rushed 
into  the  basin.  We  sold  the  land  so 
rapidly  that  we  had  no  time  to  in- 
vestigate a  man's  ability  to  make 
good.  Whoever  had  sufficient  money 
to  make  the  down-payment  was  al- 
lowed to  buy.  Farmers  from  the 
rainbelt,  "back-to-the-land"  city  men, 
men  without  sufficient  capital,  men 
who  bought  more  than  they  could 
handle,  and  men  without  knowledge 
of  irrigation  were  among  those  who 
purchased  the  land. 

The  soil  was  so  rich,  the  climate 
so  balmy  and  general  conditions  so 
ideal  that  five  out  of  every  six  suc- 
ceeded— made  good.  This  is  a  re- 
markable record  and  it  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  wonderful  opportunltv 
in  this  God-blessed  basin.  Inexperi- 
ence, lack  of  capital  and  overambi- 
tion  have  taken  their  toll,  but  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  land  has  re- 
verted to  the  Big  Horn  Countv  Irri- 
gating Co.  The  other  five-sixths  is 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  two 
hundred  or  more  successful  farmers 
who  made  good. 

One  of  these  farmers — Mr.  Jas.  A. 
Montgomery  (postoffice  address,  Ba- 
sin, Wyo.)  voices  pretty  well  the 
sentiment  of  all  of  them  when  he 
says:  "I  have  a  farm  In  Illinois  and 
a  farm  In  North  Dakota,  and  I  have 
visited  a  great  many  other  farming 
districts  In  the  West,  but  Td  rather 
farm  In  the  Big  Horn  Basin  than 
anywhere  I  know  of.  The  water 
supply  is  always  greater  than  we 
have  any  need  of.  The  soil  is  rich. 
The  climate  is  fine.  And  there  1b 
always  a  good  market  for  Basin 
farm  products." 

What  more  could  one  ask  for? 

Fertile  Tracts  Open  to  Settle- 
ment 

Much  of  the  land  that  has  come 
back  to  the  Big  Horn  County  Irrigat- 
ing Co.  has  never  been  broken.  Most 
of  it  is  as  fertile  as  any  land  any- 
where, and  all  of  it  is  supplied  with 
more  water  than  can  ever  be  used  on 
It  to  advantage.  We  now  offer  these 
lands  for  sale,  but  on  no  such  terms 
as  before. 

Money  Alone  Won 't  Buy  These 
Lands 

We  are  not  asking  any  down  pay- 
ment, but  it  will  take  lots  more  than 
ready  money  to  buy  one  of  these 
tracts.  Before  we  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  any  piece  of 
land,  the  purchaser  must  convince  us 
of  his  ability  to  make  good.  He  must 
have  sufficient  capital  to  put  in 
necessary  improvements  and  tide 
him  over  the  first  year. 


No  Land  Will  Be  Sold  to  Spec- 
ulators 

Whoever  gets  one  of  these  tracts 
must  be  a  real  honest-to-goodness 
farmer.  He  must  convince  us  of  his 
willingness  to  work  hard  and  his 
ability  to  succeed.  He  must  build  a 
house,  a  barn  and  put  in  other  im- 
provements, and  he  must  begin  farm- 
ing without  unnecessary  delay. 

Positively  no  land  will  be  sold  to 
speculators.  Land  increases  in  value 
only  by  being  cultivated  and  settled 
up.  The  speculator  tries  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rise  in  value  that  is 
caused  by  the  work  done  by  his 
neighbors  in  settling  on  and  cultivat- 


Climate  Is  Mild  and  Bracing 

In  the  Big  Horn  basin  you  and 
your  crops  are  protected  on  all  sides 
by  windbreaks  of  high  mountain 
ranges.  Severe  storms  are  unknown. 
The  altitude  is  only  3,800  feet,  which 
is  800  feet  lower  than  the  Greeley 
district  of  Colorado.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  about  5  inches,  and  there 
are  few  sections,  even  in  the  arid 
West,  that  have  as  many  days  of 
sunshine.  The  nights  are  warm  dur- 
ing the  best  part  of  the  growing 
season. 

Corn  and  Other  Crops  Yield 
Abundantly 

You  can  raise  60  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  and  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  melons, 
garden  products  and  many  other 
crops — the  equal  of  any  in  the  world. 
W.  S.  Collins  of  Basin,  formerly  an 
Iowa  corn  farmer,  says:  "I  can  raise 
just  as  much  corn  here  as  in  Iowa. 
Last  year  I  averaged  60  bushels  to 
the  acre." 


"The  low  elevation,  high  per- 
centage of  sunshine,  and  sheltered 
location,  all  tend  to  give  the  Big 
Horn  Basin  the  longest  growing 
season  of  any  part  of  the  state." — 
U.  S.  Climatological  Report. 


CORN  AND  SUGAR  BEETS  GROWN  IN  BIG  HORN  BASIN. 


ing  surrounding  farms,  while  he  him- 
self sits  back  and  does  nothing,  ex- 
cept by  his  idleness  to  hold  back  the 
natural  increase  in  value  of  adjacent 
lands.  We  feel  that  we  owe  protec- 
tion from  this  sort  of  thing  to  the 
more  than  two  hundred  prosperous 
farmers  who  are  now  living  under 
the  Big  Horn  County  canal. 

Water  Rights  and  Water,  Too 

Here  you  not  only  have  "Al  water 
right,"  but  you  have  water  in 
abundance  even  during  the  driest 
seasons.  And  there  are  very  few  ir- 
rigation districts  in  the  West  of 
which  this  can  be  truthfully  said. 

Our  water  for  Irrigation  comes 
from  the  Big  Horn,  the  largest  river 
in  Wyoming.  Its  average  flow  is 
sufficient  to  irrigate  twice  as  much 
land  as  has  been  or  can  be  profit- 
ably brought  under  irrigation.  So 
there  is  here  a  never  failing  water 
Bupply  that  is  the  constant  envy  of 
other  Irrigation  districts. 


Ideal  for  Hogs  and  Dairying 

E.  F.  Burton,  state  dairy  demon- 
strator, says:  "The  Basin  is  especial- 
ly favored  because  of  climatic  condi- 
tions that  make  for  strong,  healthy 
animals.  The  sunshine,  pure  water 
and  conditions  for  feeding  are  espe- 
cially favorable.  Then  the  facts  that 
you  are  able  to  raise  such  wonderful 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  HAP 
TODAY 


crops  of  alfalfa,  that  you  are  able 
to  get  an  excellent  yield  of  corn,  and 
that  other  grains  do  well  make  for 
success  in  dairying  and  hog  raising." 

New  Railroad  Brings  Markets 
Closer 

The  market  for  Basin  farm  prod- 
ucts— always  good — has  been  much 
improved  by  a  new  railroad.  The 
Burlington's  new  line  between  Cas- 
per and  Thermopolis,  recently  com- 
pleted, has  put  us  on  a  transconti- 
nental route.  It  has  reduced  our 
freight  rates  to  Denver  and  Omaha 
28  per  cent  and  has  brought  us  sev- 
eral hours  closer  to  our  best  markets. 

All  Lands  Near  Town 

None  of  the  tracts  offered  for  sale 
is  more  than  five  miles  from  town, 
nor  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Schools,  conveniently  lo- 
cated, telephones,  and  plenty  of  good, 
hospitable  neighbors  are  among  the 
advantages  you  will  have  to  begin 
with.  This  is  not  a  new  country,  but 
it's  a  growing  country. 


"Big  Horn  Basin  is  a  fine  coun- 
try for  grains,  alfalfa  and  fruit. 
No  better  place  for  potatoes  and 
other  root  crops.  Ideal  for  stock, 
hog  raising  and  dairying.  And 
there  are  no  better  lands  or  water 
rights  than  those  under  the  Big 
Horn  County  Canal.  A  welcome 
awaits  all  newcomers  at  Basin." — 
Col.  W.  H.  May,  Secretary  Farm- 
ers' Co-Operative  and  Education 
Union,  Basin,  Wyoming. 


We  Have  No  Agents 

The  land  and  water  rights  will  be 
sold  on  such  a  close  margin  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  pay  commissions 
to  real  estate  agents  or  land  men,  so 
we  don't  expect  them  to  boost  our 
interests. 

Personally,  I  am  not  here  merely  to 
sell  these  lands.  I  am  here  to  stay. 
I  have  lived  in  Basin  for  ten  years 
and  expect  to  spend  the  balance  of 
my  days  right  here,  because  I  have 
never  seen  a  farming  country  that 
beats  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  And  my 
success  as  a  banker  depends  on  the 
success  of  the  farmers  in  this  section. 

For  those  who  possess  the  elements 
of  success  no  agricultural  district  in 
the  West  offers  greater  opportunity 
or  more  certain  rewards.  If  properly 
tilled  there  is  no  soil  more  productive 
in  either  quantity  or  quality  of  crops. 

You  May  Never  Have  Another 
Chance  Like  This 

If  you  can  show  us  that  you  have 
the  ability  and  capital  necessary  to 
make  good,  you  can  take  your  choice 
of  these  fertile  lands.  You  can  take 
possession  at  once.  You  will  not 
have  to  make  any  cash  payment. 
You  will  not  have  to  pay  us  any- 
thing but  Interest  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  You  will  not  have  to  he- 
gin  payments  on  the  principal  till 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  Re- 
maining payments  will  he  distrib- 
uted over  a  period  of  eight  years. 
You  will  have  ten  years  In  all  to 
pay  for  your  land.  And  before  you 
get  it  paid  for  it  is  bound  to  more 
than  double  In  value. 

Act  at  Once 

If  you  think  you  would  like  to  own 
one  of  these  80-acre  tracts  under  the 
Big  Horn  County  Canal,  better  make 
application  immediately.  There  arts 
only  sixty  of  them  altogether.  And 
the  first  sixty  farmers  who  come  up 
to  our  requirements  and  convince  us 
of  their  ability  to  make  good,  can 
have  the  land. 

Write  to  me  today  for  free  map  of 
the  district  and  complete  information 
as  to  lands,  water  rights,  what  it  will 
cost  you  to  get  started,  etc.  Or,  bet- 
ter still,  wire  me  that  you  are  coming 
and  take  the  next  train  for  Basin. 
Then  you  can  investigate  at  first 
hand  and  select  your  own  tract. 

BOIES  C.  HART 

Secretary.Treasurer  and  General  Man- 
ager Big  Horn  County  Irrigating  Co., 
114  Pioneer  Bank  Building,  Basin, 
Wyoming. 


ON  APPLE  EATING. 


Do  you  know  what  you  are  eating 
when  you  eat  an  apple?    You  are  eat- 
ing gallic  acid,  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary elements  in  human  economy.  You 
are  eating  sugar  in  the  most  assimilable 
form,  combined   carbon,  hydrogen   and  i 
oxygen  caught  and  imprisoned  from  the  i 
sunshine.    You  are  eating  a  gum  allied 
to   the   "fragrant    medicinal    gums  of 
Araby."     And   you   are   eating   phos-  j 
phorus  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  is 
available  as  the  source  of  all  brain  and 
nerve  energy.   In  addition  to  all  these, 
you  are  drinking  the  purest  water  and 


eating  the  most  healthful  and  desirable 
fiber  for  the  required  "roughness"  in 
food  element*.  The  acids  of  the  apple 
diminish  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
prevent  and  cure  dyspepsia.  They  drive 
out  the  obnoxious  matters  that  cause 
skin  eruptions  and  thus  are  natures 
most  glorious  complexion  makers.  They 
neutralize  in  the  blood  the  deleterious 
elements  that  poison  the  brain  and  make 
it  sluggish.  The  contained  phosphorus 
is  not  only  greater  than  in  any  other 
form  of  food,  but  it  is  presented  in  a 
shape  for  immediate  use  by  the  brain 
and  nerves  where  it  may  flash  into  great 
thoughts  and  great  deeds.    The  ancients 


assigned  the  apple  as  the  food  for  the 
gods,  and  its  juices  the  ambrosial  nectar 
to  which  they  resorted  to  renew  their 
youth.  Men  are  the  gods  of  today,  and 
the  apple  is  their  royal  food,  the  magic 
renewer  of  youth.  Eat  a  rich  ripe  apple 
every  day  and  you  have  disarmed  all 
diseases  of  half  their  terror. — Fruit  Dis- 
tributor. 


It's  easier  to  get  a  job  than  it  is  to 
keep  one. 

Punishment  follows  every  violation  of 
nature's  law. 

He  has  a  good  judgment  who  does 
not  rely  wholly  on  his  own. 


THEY  ALL  DID. 


One  predicts  a  future  for  the  school- 
boy who  wrote  the  following  terse  nar- 
rative about  Elisha: 

"There  was  a  man  named  Elisha.  He 
had  some  bears  and  he  lived  in  a  cave. 
Some  boys  tormented  him.  He  said: 
'If  you  keep  on  throwing  stones  at  me, 
I'll  turn  the  bears  on  you  and  they'll 
eat  you  up.'  And  they  did  and  he  did 
and  the  bears  did." — American  Boy. 


— The  man  who  lives  for  self  only  is 
engaged  in  a  very  small  business. 
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THE    ADVANTAGE    OF  DAIRYING. 


The  cow  is  a  nervous  creature  and 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness; some  of  the  big  and  successful 
dairymen  have  a  large  sign  posted  in 
the  cow  barns  which  reads:  "Our  cows 
are  ladies  and  must  be  treated  as  such." 
A  careful  and  considerate  milker  will 
never  lose  control  of  his  temper  regard- 
less of  the  provocation.  Rough  treat- 
ment is  expensive  for  it  reduces  the  milk 
flow  as  well  as  inake  a  vicious  cow. 

The  average  farmer  or  dairyman 
makes  a  serious  mistake  when  he  ar- 
ranges for  all  his  cows  to  freshen  in 
the  spring.  This  is  the  time  when  dairy 
products  are  cheapest  and  but  a  short 
time  before  the  pastures  become  brown 
and  barren  and  the  milk  flow  greatly 
diminishes.  It  is  far  more  profitable 
to  have  them  freshen  in  the  fall,  provid- 
ing a  good  supply  of  feed  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  winter. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
practically  everything  maintained  on  the 
farm  is  an  expense.  The  horses  have 
little  to  do  but  eat  up  the  harvest  they 
helped  to  produce  and  the  machinery, 
unless  well  shedded.  is  depreciating.  l>"t 
the  dairy  cow,  if  properly  handled, 
brings  in  a  regular  cash  income.  The 
by-products  are  also  profitable  when 
fed  to  poultry  and  pigs  which  transform 
them  into  pork  and  eggs  which  are  al- 
ways salable  in  the  winter  season  at  a 
good  price. 

Profitable  Milking  Breeds. 

Almost  any  dairy  breed  is  profitable 
for  milking  if  given  good  care  and  feed 
but  for  the  average  farmer,  a  dual  pur- 
pose cow  is  perhaps  more  profitable.  In 
England,  the  milking  strain  of  the 
Shorthorn  is  quite  extensively  used.  The 
old-fashion  milking  Shorthorns  were 
great  milkers  and  at  the  same  time  great 
beef  producers.  While  they  do  not  pro- 
duce as  much  milk  or  as  many  pounds 
of  butter  as  the  special  purpose  dairy 
cow  ,  nor  as  good  for  beef  production  as 
the  special  purpose  beef  types,  yet  for 
the  average  farmer  who  is  not  making 
a  specialty  of  dairying  but  must  realize 
a  good  profit  from  his  calves,  I  contend 
that  the  milking  strain  of  the  Shorthorn 
is  the  most  practical  breed  to  handle. 

If  the  English  farmer,  who  pays  six 
to  twelve  dollars  per  acre  rent  for  his 
land,  can  make  money  with  the  milking 
Shorthorn  strain,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Western  farmer  with  his  broad 
acres,  his  forage  crops  and  his  silos, 
should  not  do  much  better. 

The  milking  Shorthorns  and  the  beef 
producing  Shorthorns  are  looked  upon 
in  England  as  two  distinct  types  of  cat- 
tle. The  Shorthorn  cattle  which  we  have 
in  this  country  are  mostly  of  the  beef 
type.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
importations  have  been  largely  of  the 
fruickshank  type.  In  England,  certain 
breeders  have  been  breeding  the  milking 
strain  of  Shorthorn  for  many  years.  A 
number  of  cows  of  this  type  have  been 
entered  in  butter  contests  at  the  dairy 
shows  held  in  London  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  These  cows  have  been 
very  successfxil  and  have  held  their  own 
against  the  leading  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle. 

However,  success  in  dairying  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  any  special  breed  as 
it  does  on  the  individuality  of  the  cow 
and  the  care  and  feed  she  receives. 


VALUE  OF  CHEESE  AS  FOOD. 


Cheese  can  be  eaten  without  cooking. 
This  saves  expense  and  labor. 

If  desired,  it  can  be  cooked  in  a  vari- 
ety of  dishes. 

Well -ripened  cheese  is  partially  pre- 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  Bend  fully  guir- 
tnteed,  a  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 
ning, perfect  skimming  separator 
for516.95.  Skims warmorcold milk; 
making  heavy  or  light  cream.  The 
bo  wl  is  a  unitary  msrwil;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  this  picture,  which  lllua- 
f  rates  our  l:irtc«  capacity  rrmclnnea.  West- 
ern orders  tilled  from  Western  points. 

Whether  your  dairy  |l  Uxru*-  «r  Hmafi  write 
for  our  hnrnlnorm.'  free  cuUloir.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
Box  4100  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


digested  and  can  be  eaten  by  anyone. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  fat  and  proteids  of  cheese 
are  digestible  by  human  subjects. 

Cheese  is  a  muscle  builder  and  brain 
food.  The  proteid  compounds  are  the 
source  oi  human  muscle.  For  one  dollar 
you  can  buy  more  than  twice  as  much 
muscle-forming  material  in  cheese  at  17 
cents  per  pound  as  you  can  in  eggs  at 
25  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  ham  at  18  cents 
per  pound. 

There  is  little  or  no  waste  in  cheese. 
It  pays  to  study  the  question  of  waste 
n  hen  buying  foods. 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  cheese 
can  be  made,  thus  suiting  the  endless 
variety  of  human  tastes  for  food. — On- 
tario Agricultural  College. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Abuse  generally  educates  the  cow  to 
kick. 

A  good  dairy  cow  is  the  most  profit- 
able piece  of  property  on  the  farm. 

The  more  the  study,  the  greater  the 
success  in  dairying. 

The  difference  is  in  the  cow,  rather 
than  the  feed  or  milker  or  the  churn. 

The  farm  separator  is  too  good  a  step- 
mother for  the  calf  to  get  along  without. 

Keep  the  cows  clean  and  you  will 
not  have  so  must  trouble  with  stringy 
milk. 

A  cow's  value  is  determined  by  the 
solids  in  her  milk. 

If  we  cannot  get  the  best  cows  there 
are,  let's  get  the  best  we  can  and  then 
work  for  better. 

Begin  this  week  to  dig  that  pit  silo. 
You  will  be  so  pleased  with  results  that 
you  will  dig  another  one  next  year. 

Some  cows  not  only  do  not  make  a 
profit  but  are  kept  at  a  loss,  as  they 
do  not  give  enough  milk  to  pay  for  their 
feed. 

One-half  the  difference  between  a  $25 
and  a  $100  cow  is  often  the  result  of 
the  difference  between  a  poor  and  good 
sire. 

The  regular  use  of  a  milking  tube  will 
remedy  defects  of  a  hard,  milking  cow, 
but  do  not  have  such  a  cow  and  you 
won't  need  the  tube. 

Once  a  cow  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  milker,  the  process  of  elaboration 
and  concentration  is  retarded,  and  we 
are  apt  to  say  she  "holds  up"  her  milk. 

It  matters  not  how  clever  and  pains- 
taking our  cheesemakers  may  be,  un- 
less, pure,  sweet,  clean  milk  is  furnished, 
they  must  fail  to  produce  the  best  qual- 
ity of  cheese. 

Breed  is  all  right,  and  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  ignore  it,  but  the  cow  which 
gives  the  best  returns  from  a  given 
amount  of  feed  is  the  animal  to  tie 
to.  "By  their  works  ye  shall  know 
them." 

For  the  land's  sake,  haul  out  the  ma- 
nure and  scatter  it  over  the  fields  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  The  farmer 
who  does  not  value  this  waste  product  of 
the  dairy  cannot  appreciate  the  true 
benefits  accruing  from  the  business. 


A  900-pound  cow  will  ordinarily  con- 
sume 30  pounds  of  silage  a  day;  a  1.200- 
pound  cow  about  40  pounds.  Yearlings 
will  eat  about  one-half  as  much  as  ma- 
ture animals;  fattening  cattle,  25  to  35 
pounds  for  each  1,000  pounds  live 
weight.  A  sheep  will  take  about  one- 
eighth  as  much  as  a  cow.  Horses  should 
be  limited  to  15  to  20  pounds  daily.  In 
general',  the  depth  of  the  silo  should  not 
be  less  than  twice  nor  more  than  three 
times  the  diameter.  The  greater  the 
depth  the  better  the  silage,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  from  above.  If  less  than 
24  lift  in  height,  the  quality  of  silage 
will  not  be  the  best.  A  very  great 
height,  however,  is  to  be  avoided  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  amount  of  power 
required  to  elevate  the  cut  corn  into  the 
silo. 


Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  your 
farm  and  garden  seeds.  You  will  find 
in  this  issue  of  Western  Farm  Life  a 
large  number  of  seed  houses.  Write  and 
get  their  catalogues  and  such  selections 
as  you  may  make  from  their  catalogues, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  seeds  will  be 
as  represented. 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  wrote  in  and 
advised  that  his  cows  were  dying.  He 


cream  separator 


SKIMMING  cold  milk,  or  milk 
from  stripper  cows,  or  both,  is 
the  real  test  of  a  cream  separator. 
If  your  separator  is  small,  necessita- 
ting a  long  run,  it's  still  harder  to 
skim  clean  in  cold  weather. 

The  De  Laval  is  the  only  cream 
separator  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  good  work  under  such  conditions. 

That  is  largely  because  of  the  ex- 
clusive patented  "split  wing"  feeding 
device  in  the  De  Laval  bowl. 

This  delivers  the  incoming  milk 
into  the  separating  bowl  between  the 
discs  beyond  the  cream  wall  so 
that  there  is  no  remixing  of  the  cream 


with  whole  milk,  as  in  the  bowls  of 
all  other  separators. 

For  this  reason  the  De  Laval  will 
skim  clean  under  the  very  hardest 
conditions,  whereas  other  machines 
which  may  do  fairly  good  skimming 
under  favorable  summer  conditions 
are  the  worst  kind  of  "cream  thieves" 
in  winter. 

A  De  Laval  catalog,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  will  explain  fully  why  the 
De  Laval  can  be  relied  upon  to  do 
good  work  under  any  or  all  conditions, 
or  the  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be 
glad  to  explain  to  you  this  and  other 
reasons  for  De  Laval  superiority. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Write  Today 

CATALOG 


For  The  Denver's 
Spring  &  Summer 

—  Ready  About 
March  15th 


A  Postal  Card  Brings  Our  Store  to  Your  Door 


You  can  entrust  your  mail  orders  to 
The  Denver  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence; no  sale  is  completed  until 
you  are  satisfied. 


We  carry  everything  worn 
by  Man,  Woman,  Miss, 
Boy,  Child  or  Infant,  and 
everything  for  Household 
Use  or  Ornament. 


We  Pay  the  Charges 

On   Practically   all  of 
Our  Merchandise. 
Excepting  in  such  heavy 
merchandise  as  Furni- 
ture, Etc. 


ffl/)£W£Jlfywr(lOODS(?0 


The  Largest  Department  Store  in  the  West 


further  advised  that  he  was  feeding 
them  on  straw  but  somehow  the  cows 
seemed  to  fall  down  ana  were  unabls 
to  get  up  and  he  was  losing  both  the 
cows  and  their  young  calves.    The  trou- 


ble with  these  cows  and  those  of  many 
other  ranchmen  is  they  need  some  good 
strengthening  feed  such  as  hay  and 
grain.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  allow 
their  cattle  to  suffer  for  want  of  feed; 
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DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS. 


Many  Western  farmers  have  learned 
through  the  school  of  experience,  that 
specializing  in  a  few  farm  crops  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  is  not  a  paying 
proposition,  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice. This  method  has  been  practiced 
by  fruit,  grain  and  live  stock  farmers 
who  have  for  many  years  given  their 
entire  attention  to  one  line  and  have 
purchased  their  general  supplies  at  a 
high  figure  when  they  could  have  easily 
been  produced  on  the  farm  at  a  very 
little  expense. 

On  one  occasion,  when  spending  a  few 
weeks  among  the  fruit  farmers  on  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado,  I  found  that 
practically  no  poultry,  hogs  or  cows  were 
kept  by  the  orchardists  while  few  of 
them  raised  any  garden.  When  asked 
the  reason  for  this,  they  replied  that 
their  time  was  too  valuable  to  waste  on 
these  insignificant  side  lines  and  proudly 
advised  that  an  acre  of  fruit  would  bring 
them  from  $300  to  $700  and  the  little 
expense  connected  with  the  buying  of 
their  dairy  and  poultry  products,  meat 
and  vegetables,  was  a  trifling  matter 
and  not  worth  considering.  Anyway,  a 
chicken  would  destroy  more  fruit  in  a 
day  than  it  was  worth. 

They  did  not  make  provisions  for  a 
failure  in  crop,  an  overproduction  of 
fruit,  poor  marketing  conditions,  frosts, 
loss  in  harvesting,  selling  their  products 
at  a  loss,  etc.,  but  felt  that  the  pros- 
perous conditions  they  were  then  en- 
joying would  continue  indefinitely.  They 
were  strong  on  growing  good  fruit  but 
short  in  business  efficiencv. 


Soft 

As  a 
Woman's 
Hand 


The  Empire  Milker 
Stands  in  a  class  by  it- 
self because  the  mas- 
sagingr  of  the  teats  by  the 
teat  cups  is  an  almost  exa<  t 
reproduction  of  the  processes, 
of  nature.  A  natural  air  pres- 
sure that  is  always  firm  and 
gentle.   With  this  milker  even 
nervous  cows  stand  perfectly 
quiet  and  in  a  surprising  number 
of  cases  the  yield  of  milk  Is  in- 
creased.   Its  air-tight  construc- 
tion makes  sanitary  handling:  cer- 
tain. No  stable  odors  or  contamina- 
tion can  come  to  the  milk. 

EMPIRE 

Mechanical  Milker 

Costs  less  to  install  and  works  perfect- 
ly from  the  beginning.  One  double  or 
two-cow  unit  takes  care  of  from  20  to  30 
cows  per  hour.  One  man  can  care  for 
two  double  units. 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 

Sold  in  the  greateat  numbers  where  dairy 
farming  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  science.  Get 
the  Empire  Story. 

Write  at  once  for  de- 
scription and  pictores 
showing  the  milker 
and  separator  in  use 
on   well-known  dairy** 
farms.   The  milker  is 
here  to  stay.   Why  not 
get  posted?  When  yon 
write*  ask  also  for  our 
offer  on  the  famous 
Empire  Sta-Rite  En- 
gines andEmpircStar 
rVod  Mills.   /  ik  tor 
Catalog  No.  9 
EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  CO. 
Oloomfield,    N.  I, 
Cfc,caq«,i;l  ;  DMVtr.CtL; 
Partlaaa.On.;  Toronto  5 
Wiflnipcf, 


It  has  been  demonstrated  by  practical 
business  farmers  that  poultry,  hogs  and 
cows  can  be  very  profitably  kept  on  the 
fruit  ranch  and  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  farmer  not  growing  a  good  gar- 
den. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the 
poultry  confined  during  the  season  that 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  if  it  is  desired, 
and  to  let  them  in  the  orchard  ,at  will, 
to  utilize  the  waste  and  destroy  the 
worms  that  are  nearly  always  found  in 
fallen  fruit.  Poultry  on  the  fruit  ranch 
can  easily  be  made  to  pay  a  handsome 
profit  as  well  as  keep  the  family  sup- . 
plied  with  fresh  eggs  and  meat. 

In  the  Grand  valley  of  western  Colo- 
rado, a  fruit  grower  had  an  orchard  of 
forty  acres  on  which  the  apples  had 
been  growing  smaller  and  less  salable  for ' 
several  succeeding  years  and  on  having 
a  scientific  investigation  of  the  soil 
made  it  was  found  that  the  humus  had 
been  burned  out  of  the  soil  by  continu- 
ous cultivation  and  that  there  was  a 
strata  of  hardpan  a  few  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  through  which  water  would 
not  penetrate  and  the  trees  were  starv- 
ing for  moisture  and  organic  matter.  It 
was  decided  to  plow  the  ground  between 
the  trees,  seed  it  to  alfalfa  and  pasture 
the  orchard  with  hogs.  The  experiment 
proved  quite  successful.  With  a  little 
grain  ration,  the  pigs,  running  on  the 
alfalfa,  gained  a  pound  a  day  which  gain 
was  doubled  with  the  increasing  of  the 
grain  ration  and  when  the  hogs  were 
marketed  at  six  months  of  age,  they 
brought  $20  each  which  counteracted  the 
loss  sustained  from  the  small  fruit.  This 
practice  was  profitably  kept  up  for  two  or 
three  years  before  the  alfalfa  was  plowed 
under  and  it  was  found  that  the  soil 
had  been  well  fertilized,  the  subsurface 
hardpan  broken  up  by  the  alfalfa  roots 
and  the  apples  had  greatly  increased  in 
size,  while  at  the  same  time  a  handsome 
profit  was  realized  from  the  hogs. 

Live  stock  farming  always  has  and 
always  will  form  the  basis  of  success- 
ful operations  in  the  rural  districts  and 
the  sooner  the  farmer  learns  the  value 
of  diversification,  the  larger  his  profits 
and  the  greater  the  increase  in  his  bank 
account. 

Experience  of  the  South. 

The  old  proud  South  whose  people  for 
more  than  a  century  boasted  of  their  ad- 
herence to  certain  principles  is  now  a 
mendicant  and  made  so  through  the  per- 
sistence of  its  people  in  practicing  the 
one  crop  method  of  farming.  As  long  as 
these  special  crops  which  were  grown 
exclusively,  commanded  a  good  price, 
everything  went  well  and  there  was  no 
incentive  to  change  from  the  old  and 
easy  way  but  when  the  tariff  was  taken 
off  sugar  and  cane  could  no  longer  be 
grown  at  a  profit  and  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  destroyed  the  market  for  cot- 
ton, the  South  became  as  helpless  as  an 
infant  and  called  lustily  for  govern- 
mental aid.  Under  normal  conditions 
neither  cane  nor  cotton  can  longer  be 
krown  profitably  in  the  South  but  for 
the  growing  of  all  cereals,  grasses,  vege- 
tables, the  raising  of  poultry  and  gen- 
eral live  stock  farming,  there  is  not  a 
better  locality  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  general 
farmer  to  call  for  help  when  a  special 
crop  fails  for  that  is  but  one  of  his 
many  sources  of  income  and  if  the  price 
is  down  on  one  product,  it  is  usually  up 
on  another  so  that  no  loss  is  sustained. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS. 


"Lumpy  Jaw  of  Cattle." 

Some  people  believe  that  lumpy  jaw  of 
cattle  is  incurable  and  that  an  animal 
so  afflicted  is  worthless.  This  is  true  in 
part,  for  a  well  developed  case  is  incur- 
able, and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  until  such  a  swelling  as  the  or- 
ganism of  lumpy  jaw  produces  becomes 
so  large  as  to  make  the  eating  of  food 
impossible  and  starvation  is  inevitable. 

No  case  needs  to  become  well  devel- 
oped before  it  is  noticed  and  if  remedies 
are  applied  for  the  removal  of  a  newly 
formed  swelling  is  an  easy  operation, 
fairly  safe  and  seldom  requires  other 
treatment  than  simply  cutting  it  from 
the  adjoining  tissues  with  a  sharp,  clean 
knife.  The  after  treatment  should  con- 
sist mainly  of  the  daily  application  of  a 
reliable  antiseptic  until  healing  is  com- 
plete. If  the  abscess  should  prove  to 
be  so  deep  seated  that  it  cannot  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  surgery,  it  should  be 
well  opened  and  thoroughly  cauterized. 

Cattle  grazing  upon  the  open  range 
are  more  affected  with  this  disease  than 
closely  confined  dairy  cattle. 


"Associated"  Cream 

Separators  and  Engines 


$ 


Buys  the  No.  14 
"Iowa"  Separator. 
Ask  about  this 
remarkable  offer. 


No.  30  "Iowa,"  600  lbB. 
Capacity.     This   la  not 
the  $14.75  Separator. 


No  matter  how  many  cows  you  milk  or  what 
your  work  may  be — there's  an  "ASSOCIATED" 
Cream  Separator  or  Gaso- 

W„  line  Engine  ready  for  you. 
I  U  "IOWA"  Cream  Separators 
■  /  fj  are  equipped  with  our  pat- 
fjfjjjjjffj  ented  Curved  Disc  bowl — 
■^ZZ^Z.  guaranteed  to  skim  closer, 
warm  or  cold  milk,  than  any 
other  skimming  device.  Ful- 
ly guaranteed  against  de- 
fective material  or  work- 
manship for  the  life  of  the 

Separator.  You  can  buy  the  No.  14  "IOWA"  at  the  re- 
markably low  price  of  $14.75— and  the  prices  of  the  larger  Separators  are 
just  as  attractive. 

Our  latest  Improvement — the  patented  Sanitary  Cleaner — makes  it  easy 
to  wash  and  dry  the  discs  of  the  "IOWA"  bowl  in  two  minutes.  It's  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  quick  and  sanitary  cleaning:  of  discs — and  we  ship 
a  Sanitary  Cleaner  free  with  each  "IOWA"  Separator  except  smallest  size. 

DID  YOU  SEE  OUR  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  JANUARY  15th  in  this 
paper?  Many  of  the  Western  Farm  Life  subscribers  have  written  us  in 
answer  to  that  announce    .jm^  ment  —  have  you  sent  for  our 
Cream  Separator  and  En-  >y 

gine  printed  matter?    A       r\;~m^*\    W 


postal  card  will  bring  it. 
Send  today. 


The 
Sturdy 
2\  H.  P. 
"Hired 
Man" 


special 
ild 

Gasoline 
Engines 

from  the 
1%H.P. 
"Chore 
Boy"  to 
18  H.P. 

Write  for 
Engine 
Booklet 


We  carry  a  Complete  Stock  at  IS 5 6  Wazee  St.,  Denver 

Associated  Manufacturers  Co. 

251  Mullan  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  actinomycosis  or  "ray  fungus" 
gains  access  to  the  tissues  of  the  jaws 
through  scratches  caused  by  sharp  blades 
of  grass  or  the  thorns  of  cactus.  Barley 
beards  may  pierce  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  mouth  and  thus  enable  the 
contagion  to  gain  access  to  the  tissues 
beneath.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
abscesses  are  found  in  the  salivary  gland 
tissue  would  induce  the  belief  that  it  is 
carried  up  the  ducts  through  which  sa- 
liva flows. 

The  organism  grows  within  a  dense 
capsule  of  hard  white  fibrous  tissue  often 
an  inch  thick,  within  which  is  usually 
found  a  thick,  sticky  pus  of  the  consist- 
ency of  honey  and  of  the  color  of  rich 
cream.  As  the  actinomycotic  abscess 
grows  larger  it  penetrates  deeper  and 
eventually  becomes  attached  to  the  jaw 
bone,  which  is  thus  destroyed  and  re- 
placed by  a  mass  of  soft,  spongy  bone 
from  which  the  teeth  gradually  fall.  At 
this  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  disease 
it  has  become  truly  incurable. 

Questions  on  Veterinary  Subjects. 

I  have  a  calf  about  two  weeks  old 
which  appears  to  be  ruptured  at  the 
navel.  A  foul  smelling  fluid  oozes  out. 

Answer — Infection  entered  the  navel 
at  the  time  of  birth  and  an  abscess  of 
the  navel  cord  is  the  result.  The  con- 
tents of  a  true  rupture  can  be  pushed 
upward  into  the  body  cavity.  Open  wide 
to  permit  free  drainage  and  irrigate  daily 
with  5  per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution. 

Question— Our  cow  has  lost  her  cud 
and  we  cannot  find  it.  She  gave  5 
gallons  of  milk,  but  now  only  2  gallons, 
and  doesn't  eat  much. 

Answer — The  cow  doesn't  chew  her  cud 
of  food  because  she  has  become  so  con- 
stipated that  it  is  difficult  for  her  to 
regurgitate  morsels  of  the  partly  chewed 
contents  of  her  paunch  and  rechew  them. 
Give  her  a  pound  of  Glauber's  salts  and 
keep  her  bowels  in  a  laxative  condition 
by  feeding  daily  linseed  meal,  bran 
mashes,  ensilage,  cow  beets,  etc.,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  hay. 

The  foundation  of  man's  transactions 
with  his  fellows  is  that  he  shall  pay  his 
bills. 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  "Daisy"  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  her  on  Blatchford  8 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  lessthan  half  as  muchas  milk. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

An  absolute  preventive  of  scouring:.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchford  W&y"  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  mills 
substitute  since  the  year  1600.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  maker. 

See  Actual  Figures 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,    Dept.  9202  Wankegan,  Illinois 


AND 


Calf  Meal 

CA  combination  of  best  bal- 
anced food  values  to  help 
a  calf  grow  and  keep  healthy.  Costs 
less  than  milk  sells  for,  and 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Lower  price  than  Eastern  Calf 
meals.  Better  quality.  Give  it  a 
trial.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
price  list. 

Ady  &  Crowe  Merc.  Co. 

1900   Fifteenth   St.,    Denver,  Colo. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Great  pasture,  fertilizer  and  hay  crop. 
Literature,   samples,   prices  on  request. 
The  San  Luis  Valley  Seed  House 
La  Jara,  Colorado. 
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MAKING  A  SERVICEABLE  PIT  SILO. 


A  question  that  confronts  some  farm- 
ers who  do  not  like  to  waste  time  look- 
ing for  work  is  "how  to  profitably  util- 
ize the  winter  season."  This  problem  is 
easily  solved  by  the  progressive,  prac- 
tical farmer  for  his  plans  are  carefully 
laid  out  in  advance  for  every  month  in 
the  year  and  by  working  pretty  close 
to  his  schedule,  he  knows  just  what  he 
can  accomplish. 

Assuming  that  there  are  a  great  many 
farmers  on  the  up-lands  who  have  made 
no  plans  for  the  winter  and  that  they 
are  all  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the 
silo  in  which  they  are  able  to  "can" 
practically  all  vegetation  grown  on  the 
farm,  without  any  appreciable  waste  and 
conserve  it  so  it  can  be  used  in  a  most 
profitable  way,  I  am  going  to  suggest 
that  they  put  in  a  part  of  their  leisure 
time  during  the  winter  months  digging 
a  pit  silo  after  the  following  directions. 
In  the  event  that  the  weather  is  too 
cold  for  making  the  "cement  cellar"  this 
part  can  be  left  over  till  spring.  By 
plastering  the  walls  during  the  warm 
part  of  the  day  and  covering  the  pit 
well  with  boards  over  which  a  foot  or 
more  of  dirt  should  be  thrown,  in  the 
evening,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
the  thin  coating  on  the  walls  freezing. 
Some  set  an  old  stove  in  the  pit,  filling 
it  with  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  the  fire 
going  all  night  and  leaving  a  small  hole 
at  the  top  for  the  smoke  to  escape. 

Drive  a  rod  or  piece  of  gas  pipe  into 
the  ground  at  the  center  of  the  silo. 
Bore  a  hole  in  one  end  of  a  2  by  4  plank 
and  run  the  rod  through  the  hole.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  2  by  4  drive  two  heavy 
spikes.  The  inside  spike  should  be  set 
at  a  distance  from  the  rod  equal  to  one- 
half  the  diameter  of  the  silo.  The  outer 
spike  should  be  driven  one  foot  further 
out.  Swing  the  2  by  4  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground  and  the  spikes  will  scratch  two 
circles,  twelve  inches  apart.  Dig  a 
trench  two  or  three  feet  deep  between 
these  circles.  Fill  the  trench  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  cement,  using  one  part 
of  cement  to  six  of  sharp,  clean  sand. 
Let  this  set  and  harden  for  two  or  three 
days.  It  makes  a  collar  for  the  pit  silo. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  extend  this 
collar  two  to  four  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  order  to  keep  storm 
water  from  running  into  the  silo.  This 
can  be  done  by  using  metal  lath  for  a 
core  on  which  to  place  the  concrete,  or 
two  circles  of  the  proper  size  and  height 
can  be  made  of  galvanized  iron  and  used 
for  forms  between  which  the  concrete 
can  be  placed.  As  soon  as  the  concrete 
above  ground  has  set  remove  these 
forms.  One  set  of  forms  will  do  for  a 
neighborhood. 

As  soon  as  the  collar  has  become  well 
set  dig  the  silo.  Start  on  the  inside  of 
the  collar,  and  as  you  dig  down  keep 
the  walls  smooth  and  perpendicular. 
Any  bulge  or  hollow  makes  an  air  space 
that  causes  spoiled  silage.  In  Colorado, 
where  more  pit  silos  have  been  dug  than 
in  any  other  state,  many  pit  silo  build- 
ers saw  off  the  2  by  4  used  to  mark 
out  the  silo,  so  that  it  will  just  swing 
inside  the  wall  as  the  hole  is  dug.  On 
the  outer  end  of  this  2  by  4  they  bolt 
a  knife  made  from  an  old  plow  share, 
the  front  edge  of  the  knife  being  kept 
sharp.  As  they  dig  down  they  keep 
driving  down  the  center  rod  so  that 
it  is  always  in  the  center  of  the  silo. 
With  their  spades  they  dig  out  the 
earth  almost  to  the  silo  wall.  They 
then  swing  the  2  by  4  around  the  circle 
and  the  knife  on  the  end  shaves  off  the 
dirt,  making  the  wall  smooth  and  ex- 
actly in  line. 


Dig  down  six  feet,  wet  the  dirt  wall 
thoroughly  and  plaster  it  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  cement  to  two  parts 
of  sharp,  clean  sand,  making  the  plaster 
three-fourths  to  an  inch  thick.  The  dirt 
wall  can  be  wet  before  it  is  plastered 
by  taking  water  from  a  pail  and  spread- 
ing it  on  the  wall  with  a  broom.  When 
the  soil  is  not  wet  it  absorbs  the  mois- 
ture from  the  cement  mixture,  drying 
out  the  plastering  so  quickly  that  it  is 
likely  to  peel  off  after  a  year's  use. 
Dampen  the  cement  plaster  twice  a  day 
for  a  week.  Cement  that  dries  slowly 
is  tough;  when  it  dries  quickly  it  cracks 
plaster  it  and  continue  until  you  have 
reached  the  desired  depth.  This  method 
makes  scaffolding  unnecessary.  After 
the  plastering  is  finished,  wet  the  walls 
thoroughly  and  paint  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pure  cement  and  water  made 
about  as  thick  as  cream.  The  bottom 
will  need  no  cement. 

These  directions  are  for  making  a  pit 
silo  in  dry,  hard  ground.  In  sandy 
ground  the  plastering  may  have  to  be 
made  three  or  four  inches  thick.  The 
plan  usually  followed  is  to  dig  the  hole, 
then  use  the  galvanized  sheet  iron  circle 
for  an  outside  form  and  the  earth  wall 
for  the  outside  form.  Start  at  the  bot- 
tom and  fill  the  space  between  the  iron 
form  and  the  earth  with  the  cement 
mixture.  Let  this  eiet,  then  raise  the 
form  and  fill  the  section  above,  and  so 
on  until  the  top  is  reached. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
out trouble  and  do  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Very  light 
weight,  easy 


Double 
Cylinder 
8  H.  P. 

320 


8 


m 

«i  1 


fc,  J    move  from 

k   to  job.  4  H.  P. 
|«.   weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
*  4  to  20  H.  P.   10-year  Guar- 
Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUEHMdM  MOTOR  WORKS 
894  North  Star  Strool 
Lincoln.  Nebraska 


I  Throttle  Governed-Steady3^  Quiet 


PULLETS  THAT  PRODUCE  EGGS 


By  Carl  Shell,  Capital  City  Poultry 
Yards,  Montesano,  Wash. 

Start  in  with  a  day  old  chick  which 
you  should  secure  from  a  breeder  you 
know  who  has  hens  that  make  a  good 
average  for  the  year.  The  first  thing 
to  do  with  little  chickens  is  to  put 
them  in  a  nice  warm  brooder,  and  leave 
them  there  for  about  thirty-six  hours 
before  feeding  them  anything.  Be  sure 
and  give  them  pure  water  the  first 
thing,  and  then  a  little  rolled  oats, 
ground  up,  a  little  chick  feed,  hard 
boiled  egg,  mixed  with  rolled  oats  and 
bran;  this  is  a  good  feed  when  they 
are  a  week  old.  Don't  feed  this  egg 
mixture  more  than  once  a  day. 

Get  all  the  hardy  ones  together,  and 
feed  them  well.  I  don't  mean  to  stuff 
the  little  fellows,  but  just  keep  them 
so  they  have  a  good  appetite  for  their 
feed.  When  they  are  large  enough  for 
you  to  tell  the  cockerels  from  the  pul- 
lets, separate  them,  put  your  pullets  on 
a  nice  clean  run,  and  take  your  cockerels 
and  culls  and  fatten  them  for  the  mar- 
ket; milk,  cornmeal  and  green  stuff  is 
good  to  fatten  them  on;  give  them 
whole  grain  at  night. 

I  give  my  pullets  a  dry  mash  composed 
of  one-half  bran,  one  part  shorts,  one 
part  ground  oats,  two  parts  ground  bar- 
ley, one  part  beef  scraps  and  one  part 
linseed  oil  meal,  all  mixed  up  together. 
I  keep  this  in  hoppers  where  they  can 
get  it  at  any  time.  I  give  them  kale 
at  noon  for  green  food,  and  at  night,  a 
grain  ration  composed  of  two  parts 
wheat  or  clipped  barley,  one  part  corn, 
one  part  oats,  mixed  up  well.  In  cold 
weather  I  give  them  two  parts  corn.  I 
put  this  grain  mixture  in  a  nice  deep 
straw,  and  make  them  work  for  it;  that 
is  the  way  a  chicken  likes  to  get  her 
grain  the  best;  the  exercise  keeps  her 
body  warm,  and  makes  egg  production. 
Do  things  to  her  fancy  and  she  will 
repay  you  for  your  trouble  and  time. 

When  the  pullets  are  about  five 
months  old  and  begin  to  show  signs  of 
laying,  double  their  beef  scraps  in  the 
dry  mash  till  you  get  them  started  to 
laying  regularly,  and  then  you  can  cut 
the  beef  scraps  down  slowly  to  the  same 
measure,  one  part. 

In  the  morning  I  give  them  a  milk 
mash  composed  of  the  same  measures 
as  the  dry  mash. 

You  must  always  keep  your  houses 
clean  and  your  birds  free  from  vermin. 
I  clean  off  my  dropping  boards  every- 
day. I  spray  my  houses  with  coal  oil 
once  a  week,  winter  and  summer;  if 
anybody  will  take  care  of  their  flocks 
this  way,  and  use  a  little  common  sense, 
they  will  have  no  trouble  getting  a  good 
supply  of  eggs  any  time  of  the  year. 


— Have  arrangements  been  made  for 
that  silo? 

— "Plenty  of  sunshine"  should  be  the 
motto  of  every  man  building  a  house  or 
barn  in  1914. 


Twin 

City  "60"; 
Twin  City  "40" 
Twin  City  "25" 
Twin  City  "15" 

Every  machine  is  built  to  use 
kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

THE  TWIN  CITY  OIL  TRACTOR 

THE  ONE  TRACTOR  THAT  STANDS  ON  A  PAR 
WITH       THE       HIGHEST     GRADE  AUTOMOBILE 

LOW  cost  of  upkeep — low  repair  bills — durability — economy  of 
operation — ease  of  access  to  every  part — adaptability  for  all 
work — surplus  power — are  features  that  mean  most  to  you  in 
a  tractor  investment. 

Examine  the  Twin  City  steel  plate  frame — that  superb  heavy 
duty  four-cylinder  motor — that  force  feed  oiling-  system — that  com- 
pact enclosed  cooling  system — that  automobile  type  of  axle  which 
makes  for  easy  steering — just  see  these  tractors.  It  won't  take  you 
long  to  find  the  reason  for  superiority. 

Attend  Our  Twin  City  Tractor  School 

30-day  terms  open  February  8th  and  March  16th.  Learn  to 
operate  this  tractor  and  then  Judge  of  its  merits.    Send  In  your 

application  now. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

2854  Minnehaha  Avenue  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog  15C--It'a  Free 
Denver  Office,  902  Gas  and  Electric  Building 
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A  PRACTICAL  WINDMILL. 


Users  of  windmills,  or  those  needing 
a  windmill — as  well  as  dealers — will  be 
vitally  interested  in  the  special  an- 
nouncement in  this  issue  of  a  perfected 
mill  which  runs  in  the  slightest  current 
of  air.  The  proverbial  "straw  that 
shows  the  way  the  wind  blows"  has 
nothing  on  this  windmill.  Duplicate 
gears  running  in  oil  and  every  bearing 
constantly  flooded  with  oil,  make  it  run 
when  there's  scarcely  any  air  stirring. 
And  only  two  quarts  of  oil  will  keep  the 
gears  and  bearings  properly  lubricated 
for  a  year  or  more!  Surely  here  is  a 
boon  to  the  windmill  owner  who  has 
toiled  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  many 
weary  times  "tinkering"  with  a  cranky 
machine. 

This  new  windmill  needs  attention  not 
oftener  than  once  a  year,  by  reason  of 
its  ability  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
because  of  its  steel  helmet  covering 
which  protects  all  the  working  parts. 

The  manufacturer  says  "it  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect,  perpetual  and  self-suf- 
ficient machine  made  for  farm  work." 

The  editor  takes  pleasure  in  calling 
especial  attention  to  this  highly  per- 
fected mechanism  which  ranks  high  with 
other  twentieth  century  triumphs  in  con- 
structive achievement. 


POOD  SEEDS 


THE  RUMELY  RECEIVERSHIP. 


Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the  re- 
ceivership of  the  M.  Rumely  company 
lias  not  impaired  its  high  working  and 
general  efficiency  in  the  least  but  on 
the  other  hand  has  enabled  the  company 
to  clean  up,  concentrate,  infuse  new  cap- 
ital and  life  and  placed  it  in  a  position 
where  it  can  give  better  service  than 
ever  before.  Its  branch  organizations 
in  every  part  of  the  country  are  receiv- 
ing increased  attention  and  shipments, 
both  of  new  rigs  and  general  repairs  are 
being  sent  out  promptly. 

The  Rumely  company  will  continue  to 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  AU  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
filL  Buy  and  test  Return  if 
'not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors' addresses. 
JMWAY.     Rockford.  Illinois 


Sudan  G  rass 
Seed 


my  own  farm 
every  respect, 
my  method  of 
Sudan  Grass. 


I  have  pure  Colo- 
rado grown  seed  of 
very  high  quality.  I 
raised  this  seed  on 
and  guarantee  it  in 
Write  for  price  and 
planting  and  growing 


Fred  L.  Palmer,  Limon,  Colo. 


For  Sale 


High  Altitude, 
non  -  irrigated 
Seed  Corn  — 
grown  in  Adams  Co.,  Colorado.  We 
have  Parson's  White  Dent — Swadley 
— White  Australian — and  Colorado 
Yellow  Dent.  100  lbs,  or  more  at  $3.00. 
Less  quantities  at  3%  cents  per 
pound,  f.  o.  b.  Brighton.  O.  W.  SNOD- 
GRASS,  Brighton,  Colo. 


f» iff ppT  SEED  —  Large  cultivated 
\  W  I  r  I   biennial  white  and  yellow 
w  11     fc  ■  direct  from  grower.  Prices 
and  circular  how  to  grow 

f!l  AVER  U  JOHN  A.  SHEEHA5, 

maintain  its  usual  high  standard  in 
every  respect  and  it  can  be  relied  on  to 
give  prompt  service  in  any  of  its  de- 
partments, 
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WITH  THE  EDITOR 


What  have  you  done  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  your  community? 

The  farmers  have  had  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles to  get  the  benefit  of  their  own 
roads. 

Have  you  any  produce  or  live  stock 
to  sell?  Run  an  advertisement  in  your 
local  paper  and  you  will  sell  what  you 
have  to  offer. 

It  is  quite  unfortunate  for  our  courts 
that  they  disagree  with  Professor  Brew- 
ster of  the  law  department  of  the  Colo- 
rado University. 

.  Give  the  brood  sows  a  daily  feed  of 
silage  or  other  succulent  feed;  the  sows 
will  keep  in  better  condition  and  the  pigs 
will  be  stronger  and  more  thrifty. 

Kindness  is  the  best  tonic  ever  dis- 
covered for  use  both  in  the  family  and 
with  the  domestic  animals;  used  in  gen- 
erous doses  and  at  frequent  intervals 
gives  the  best  results. 

All  diseased  wood  in  the  orchard  to- 
gether with  weeds,  should  be  removed 
and  burned  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
will  materially  aid  in  the  control  of  the 
insect  and  fungus  pests. 

When  you  go  to  town,  get  a  rug  and 
some  furniture  for  your  boy's  room.  He 
will  perhaps  think  you  are  losing  your 
mind  by  showing  him  the  least  attention 
but  you  will  find  that  he  will  stay  on 
the  farm  longer  if  you  treat  him  like 
he  is  human. 

Haul  out  several  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  and  spread  it  on  the  garden; 
early  in  the  spring  plow  it  under  ten 
iiK-hes  deep,  prepare  a  good  seed  bed  and 
the  wife  and  children  will  see  that  the 
table  is  supplied  with  good  fresh  vege- 
tables. 

Soil,  a  mixture  of  earth,  water  and 
air.  Too  much  of  either  is  bad  and  too 
little  means  an  entire  or  partial  crop 
failure.  Like  any  other  compound,  it 
must  be  mixed  properly  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Deep  tillage  to  conserve 
the  moisture  and  frequent  cultivations 
to  stop  evaporation  and  introduce  the 
air  together  with  proper  fertilizing,  will 
get  the  results. 

While  you  have  leisure,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  overhaul  all  of  your  machinery 
in  the  shed  and  if  you  haven't  a  shed, 
get  busy  right  now  and  build  one  and 
quit  paying  tribute  to  the  manufac- 
turers. See  that  the  tools  are  all  sharp 
and  in  good  condition  and  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  so  that  there  will  be 
no  delay  when  spring  comes. 

If  you  haven't  a  manure  spreader, 
borrow  your  neighbor's  and  determine  to 
buy  one  as  soon  as  your  wife  can  save 
up  enough  money  from  the  sale  of  but- 
ter and  eggs.  Better  sell  a  few  star 
boarder  cows  and  invest  in  a  machine 
that  will  bring  increased  yields  and  that 
^ill  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

If  we  are  to  make  rapid  advancement 
in    the    agricultural    industry    of  the 


West,  we  must  get  the  boys  and  girls 
interested  and  this  can  be  done  in  no  bet- 
ter way  than  in  organizing  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  in  every  community.  If  you 
want  such  a  club  in  your  community, 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
furnished  full  details  concerning  suc- 
cessful organization. 


SUCCESSFUL  ORCHARDING  IN  THE 
ARID  STATES. 


The  BEST  SADDLE  Made 
00 


My  No. 
1*06  ... 


$45 


I  have  purchased 
the  business  con- 
ducted for  many 
years  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Wells  and  will  furnish 
you  with  saddles,  har- 
ness, blankets,  etc.  Best 
quality  and  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  my 
catalog. 

O.  J.  SNYDER 

1537  Larimer,  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
ception  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the 
mineral  elements  of  fertility,  as  potas- 
sium, phosphoric  acid,  calcium,  etc.  The 
soils  of  the  arid  sections  of  our  country 
are  almost  universally  well  supplied 
with  all  the  essential  mineral  elements 
though  they  are  in  many  cases  deficient 
in  organic  matter  or  humus.  Orchard- 
ists  in  Colorado  have  many  times  made 
the  mistake  of  applying  commercial 
fertilizers  to  their  orchards  at  consid- 
erable expense  when  their  soils  already 
contained  more  than  twice  as  much  of 
these  same  chemicals  as  was  needed  for 
the  perfect  growth  of  both  tree  and 
fruit.  The  next  great  difference  between 
the  East  and  the  West  is  difference  in 
humidity  and  percentages  of  clear  days. 
Sunshine  and  dry  air  are  unfriendly  to 
fungi,  and  many  of  the  most  persistent 
fungous  diseases  that  trouble  the  East- 
ern orchardist  are  either  entirely  un- 
known or  are  of  little  consequence  to 
the  fruit  grower  of  the  arid  West.  Sun- 
shine is  also  the  basis  of  coloring  in 
fruits.  It  is  difficult  to  get  good  color 
on  apples  where  cloudy  days  are  the  rule 
during  the  growing  season. 

In  comparing  orcharding  possibilities 
of  the  different  districts  cost  of  produc- 
tion must  be  considered.  This  cost 
should  be  estimated  not  on  the  acreage 
basis  but  on  the  unit  of  measurement  of 
the  fruit  as  the  barrel  or  box.  Distance 
from  market,  or  from  railroad,  price  of 
land,  cost  of  labor  or  comparative 
amount  of  labor  required,  as  spraying, 
etc.,  and  production  per  acre  are  all  fac- 
tors that  must  enter  into  this  problem. 

At  one  time  or  another  I  have  been 
privileged  to  study  the  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities of  the  greater  part  of  this 
country.  From  this  study  I  can  but  con- 
clude that  the  good  lands  of  the  arid 
districts  of  the  West  when  irrigated  and 
intelligently  handled  are  pre-eminently 
the  lands  of  high  quality  production. 
Fancy  quality  must  be  the  aim  of  the 
Western  orchardist.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  to  me  if  low  grade  apples  can 
ever  be  grown  profitably  there.  If  suit- 
able soils  and  locations  are  selected,  all 
the  factors  are  within  reach  for  produc- 
ing an  apple  that  may  be  the  best  of  its 
species.  This  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  grower.  A  greater  number  of  the 
factors  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect 
product  are  favorable  or  can  be  con- 
trolled there  than  in  any  other  place  I 
know.  The  sunshine,  the  pure  air,  the 
soil,  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  water 
when  it  is  needed,  all  are  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  care  and  intelligence  that 
are  put  into  the  work.  Many  orchards 
are  now  on  land  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  set  to  trees.  Those  shallow 
soils  or  impervious  lands  are  frequently 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  annual 
crops  or  alfalfa,  but  they  are  not  prov- 
ing valuable  as  orchard  lands.  Many  va- 
rieties have  been  set  with  the  idea  of 
producing  big  crops  of  fruit  with  little 
thought  as  to  quality.  That  was  a  mis- 
take. Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty  and 
VVinesap  are  the  aristocrats  of  their 
species,  and  are  benefited  by  the  ameli- 
orating influences  of  Western  climate. 
Why  plant  poor  varieties  or  those  known 
to  do  better  elsewhere? 

Summed  up,  the  favorable  factors  for 
apple  production  in  the  plains  and  moun- 
tain states  are:  soils  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  nature  with  all  the  elements  of 
fertility;  a  climate  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold  that  gives  freedom  from  most 
fungus  diseases  and  produces  a  maxi- 
mum of  color;  a  fruit  with  a  clear  skin 
and  delicate  tissue;  a  tree  of  rapid 
growth  and  early  bearing  tendencies; 
fewer  insect  pests  than  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  water  when 
moisture  is  needed.  These  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  fruit  growing  in  the 
West.  Each  year  growers  are  learning 
better  how  to  guide  these  forces  of  na- 
ture and  take  advantage  of  the  favora- 
ble conditions  to  the  end  of  securing  a 
more  perfect  market  product.  Last  year 
Colorado  gave  an  estimated  production 


At  the  very  beginning  of  the  gasoline  engine 
business  in  America,  I  made  my  first  engine 
with  my  own  hands.  Then,  as  ever  since  then, 
I  figured  the  kerosene  or  gasoline  can— the 
cost  and  ease  of  doing  the  work— determines 
^engine  quality  more  than  the  cost  of  the  iron  pile. 
It  wasn't  so  hard  to  make  my  engine  of  the 
highest  quality.  But  it  was  hard  to  get  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  down  where  I  could 
lead  in  low  prices  as  well  as  in  high  engine 
quality.  A  natural  gas  well  which  furnishes  free 
power,  heat  and  light,  effecting  a  big  saving  in  gfc||:  H.pm^S9t&^^>~~  W1TTE 
manufacturing  cost,  helped  solve  the  problem.  My  Burns  KeroeeneT^"""""^  Kerosene  Engine 
experience  as  a  practical  mechanic  and  engine  de-  pwiiiate.  Soiar  on  and  all  like  —Stationary 
signer  has  enabled  me  to  design,  build  and  equip  fuel*  G"ol"le  Naphtha> 
my  factory  with  the  latest  improved  labor-saving,  cost-reducing  machinery— another 
big  saving  which  1  give  to  my  customers.  My  plant,  today,  is  the  largest  exclusive  en- 
gine factory  in  the  world,  the  entire  output  of  which  is  sold  only  direct  to  engine  users. 

WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Distillate,  Naphtha  and  Gas 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms — 5-  Year  Guarantee  on  Efficiency  and  Durability 
2H-P$34.95;    4  H-P  $69.73;    6  H-P  $97.75;     8  H-P$  139.65 
12  H-P$219.90;      16  H-P  $298.SO;     22  H-P  $399.65 
Portable  and  Saw-rig  Styles  Proportionately  Low 

Every  WITTE  Engine  is  perfectly  balanced  and  properly  proportioned  in  all  its  parts 
—no  excess  friction  to  overcome— the  highest  possible  percentage  of  fuel  is  converted 
into  directly  transmittable  power.  Easy  to  start,  without  cranking,  and  smooth,  steady, 
continuous  running,  giving  its  full  rated  horse-power  on  minimum  fuel  consumption  is 
guaranteed.  All  have  detachable  cylinders,  4-ring  pistons,  automobile  style  vertical 
valves,  automatically  controlled  automobile  ignition,  double  weight,  extra  sensitive 
and  positive  governors  and  other  merits  without  WITTE  Enrine— On  Skids 
which  no  engine  can  now  be  really  high  grade.  Sizes:  2.  4.  6,  8  and  12  H-P. 
Valuable  Engine  Book— FREE  " 

Tells  how  to  judge  engine  quality— how  to  decide 
what  size  and  style  engine  is  best  suited  for  your  work 
— how  to  be  sure  in  your  selection  even  if  you 
don't  pick  a  WITTE.  Mail  coupon  today. , 

ED.  H.  WITTE, 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY, 
2641  Oakland  Avenue,  . 

Kansas  City, 
Mo.  i 


Kerosene  or  Gasoline. 


mm 


IT  i 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co., 
2641  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Without  cost  to  me,  and  with  no  obligation  on 
my  part,  I  should  like  to  receive  your  latest  and 
finest  Engine  Book,  and  to  investigate  your  New 
Liberal  Selling  Plan. 

WITTE  x  /  VJr  vam„ 
Saw-Rig  -  Wame  ' 

Sizes:  6,  8  and 

12  H-P.    Kero.  a  .  ,, 

 ne  and  Gasoline  enginea  I  Address  . 

furnished  in  this  style.  g  MBS) 


of  4,490,000  boxes  of  apples.  Neighbor- 
ing states  did  proportionately  well.  The 
future  should  see  this,  the  arid  fruit  dis- 
trict, producing  not  only  many  times 
more  apples,  but  those  of  the  most  de- 
sirable size,  color  and  quality,  and  which 
will  be  recognized  as  the  last  word  in 
fancy  fruit. 


APPRECIATES  GOOD  JOURNAL. 


Osgood,  Colo.,  Feb.  1,  1915. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  check 
for  one  dollar,  for  which  send  me  West- 
ern Farm  Life  for  three  years.  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  a  good,  live  Western 
farm  journal  for  some  time  and  judging 
from  your  issue  of  January  1,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  your  journal  fills  the  bill.  In 
fact,  I  read  one  story  on  raising  hogs 
that  is  worth  a  dollar  to  me,  and  I  am 
already  repaid  if  I  never  receive  another 
copy.   Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  M.  WILSON. 


Poncha  Springs,  Colo.,  Jan.  14,  1914. 
Gentlemen:  Am  I  back  on  my  sub- 
scription to  Western  Farm  Life?  If  so, 
please  advise  how  much,  for  I  don't  want 
it  stopped.  I  have  gotten  more  help 
from  your  journal  on  the  subject  of  "Hog 
Raising"  than  I  have  in  any  other  way. 
Very  truly,  H.  L.  DICKMAN. 


Nampa,  Idaho,  Jan.  20,  1915. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  fifty 
cents  for  my  renewal  to  your  valuable 
journal,  which  I  find  very  instructive. 
Respectfully,  E.  F.  STEPHENS. 


Kirk,  Colo.,  Feb.  4,  1915. 
Western  Farm  Life. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  check 
for  the  renewal  of  myself  and  brother.  I 
find  Western  Farm  Life  a  most  valuable 
journal  and  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single 
number.    Truly  yours,     W.  L.  BOYD. 


SALT  FOR  FARM  ANIMALS. 

The  importance  of  regularly  supplying 
live  stock  with  all  the  salt  they  need  is 
too  often  underestimated,  and  animals 
frequently  suffer  for  want  of  salt  for 
days  at  a  time.  Then  they  gorge  them- 
selves with  loose  salt  to  satisfy  their 
craving. 

Such  irregularity  is  harmful  to  the  an- 
imals. It  reduces  their  productive  ca- 
pacity, increases  their  susceptibility  to 
ailments  of  various  kinds. 

A  great  many  stockmen  and  farmers 
are  using  the  CAREY-IZED  ROCK 
SALT.  It  is  the  only  salt  on  the  mar- 
ket which  is  specially  manufactured  for 
stock  feeding  purposes  and  which  over- 
comes all  the  objections  to  the  natural 
rock  salt  and  to  loose  salt.  It  is  a  kiln- 
dried  dairy  salt,  pressed  into  hard 
blocks,  weighing  50  pounds  each — pure 
white,  hard,  smooth.  Contains  no  im- 
purities; has  no  rough  edges;  does  not 
waste  away. 

You  throw  a  block  into  the  feed  lot  or 
open  field,  and  it  supplies  your  live 
stock  with  salt  whenever  they  want  it 
without  any  further  bother  to  you; 
without  waste  and  at  small  cost.  Or  it 
can  be  broken  up  and  thrown  into  the 
manger  hog  trough. 

Get  a  free  sample  of  this  salt.  The 
company  will  send  it  to  you  on  request. 
Address  The  Carey  Salt  Company, 
251  South  Main  St.,  Hutchison,  Kansas. 


TOO  LATE  TO  BE  CLASSIFIED. 

FOR  SALE — 100  Barred  Rock  Pullets, 
all  laying.  All  from  hens  with  200  egg 
record  or  better,  and  all  full  sisters  to 
my  St.  Louis  and  Denver  winners.  W.  C. 
Loney,  Greeley,  Colo. 


BUFF  Orpington  Cockerels  all  sold. 
Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  prize 
winning  stock.  George  S.  Turner,  Canon 
City,  Colo. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  young  men 
who  desire  to  learn  automobile  repairing 
and  operation  at  home.  New  plan.  Ad- 
dress R.  E.  Ballard,  Dwyer,  Wyo. 
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How  I  Carry  On  My  Spring  Work 


By  J.  T.  Chapman,  Sterling,  Colo. 


MY  first  work  in  the  spring  is  to 
prepare  my  ground  for  cane  and 
millet  as  they  require  the  same 
preparation  and  are  planted  at 
the  same  time  for  fodder  or  hay  and 
neither  will  grow  in  cool  weather,  but 
will  grow  very  rapidly  in  warm  weather 
and  will  mature  in  sixty  or  seventy 
days  if  the  season  is  good  for  continu- 
ous growth.  If  held  back  by  being 
planted  too  early  will  suffer  in  loss 
of  time  equal  to  the  loss  of  time  in  a 
dry  season  during  its  growth. 

When  to  Begin  Work. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  will  work 
nicely,  double  disc  as  deep  as  conveni- 
ent and  allow  it  to  lay  until  other  crops 
are  planted,  unless  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
or  rain  packs  the  surface,  then  harrow 
thoroughly;  in  extreme  cases  disc  again. 
Keep  the  surface  loose  even  if  you 
should  need  to  disc  the  second  time. 
Whenother  crops  are  planted,  which 
should  be  about  May  25,  then  plow  your 
ground  as  deep  as  possible,  not  less  than 
eight  or  ten  inches.  Use  a  subsurface 
packer;  if  you  have  none,  use  your  disc, 
and  set  it  almost  straight.  You  will 
be  surprised  if  you  have  never  used  one 
in  this  way.  Now  if  your  first  discing 
was  four  or  five  inches  deep  and  you 
plow  eight  or  ten,  this  loose  earth  goes 
to  the  bottom  and  the  bottom  comes 
to  the  surface  and  it  is  made  fine  by 
the  disc  and  harrow.  Now  allow  it  to 
lay  for  some  time;  if  it  rains  harrow 
it.  About  June  20  or  30  plant  it  after 
a  good  preparation  with  harrow.  Plant 
with  a  beet  planter,  allowing  one  seed 
to  the  inch  in  the  row.  Seed  must  be 
very  clean  to  allow  a  perfect  feed.  If 
season  is  normal,  your  crop  should  be 
3%  to  4  feot  high  and  very  thick  in 
the  row  and  will  not  be  coarse  and 
woody  when  cured  and  either  placed  in 
shock  or  cut  for  hay. 

If  season  is  normal  it  will  be  ready 
to  harvest  about  September  10  to  15, 
and  should  bp  rut  wben  heads  show  on 
one  half  of  it;  do  not  allow  it  to  go 
beyond  this  stage  or  it  will  become 
woody  when  cured.  For  a  harvester  I 
use  what  is  termed  a  sled  cutter  which 
will  allow  it  laid  off  the  cutter  as  well 
as  a  self  rake  machine  would  have  done 
it;  allow  it  to  lay  from  one  to  two 
days  then  shock  and  tie  well.  I  have 
let  it  stand  till  December  15  and  not 
over  5  per  cent  of  shocks  fall  down  and 
those  were  fed  out  first. 

Another  way  I  have  followed  since 
1008,  when  it  is  3V2  feet  or  less  high, 
I  mow  it  for  hay,  letting  it  lay  one  or 
two  days,  rake  in  medium  windrows 
and  stack  after  two  days  by  using 
sweep  rake  to  haul  it  to  stack,  and 
two  men  to  put  it  on  the  stack  and 
by  driving  loads  on  all  sides  of  the 
stack  it  can  be  put  up  cheaply  with 
but  little  help  on  the  stack.  Have  a 
wagon  loaded  with  good  fresh  straw, 
place  six  inches  deep  on  bottom  of  stack 
then  ten  or  twelve  inches  cane,  alter- 
nating to  the  top  in  proportion  to  the 
way  the  cane  has  cured.  It  will  keep 
perfectly  in  this  way  and  will  soon  go 
into  a  sweat  and  your  straw  will  ab- 
sorb the  surplus  moisture  and  stock  eat 
it  much  better.  The  straw  remaining  in 
the  stack  I  feed  to  dairy  cows  in  man- 
gers in  the  barn  and  never  have  any- 
thing to  carry  out  save  a  portion  of  the 
straw  and  it  is  used  for  bedding  and 
just  about  the  amount  you  will  need. 
I  am  feeding  in  this  way  at  this  time 
and  my  cows  and  horses  prefer  it  to 
any  second  cutting  alfalfa,  and  if  they 
have  had  no  cane  for  a  few  days  will 
prefer  it  to  third  cutting.  Now  some 
of  you  are  ready  to  say,  "Ah,  well  if  the 
cows  do  eat  it,  well  it  is  not  good  for 
them,"  and  they  will  have  a  dozen  rea- 
sons why  they  do  not  like  it,  but  if 
any  of  you  dairymen  have  a  way  of 
feeding  your  cows  and  using  your  taste 
in  selecting  their  feed  and  having  them 
do  their  best,  you  have  a  kink  on  dairy- 
ing I  know  nothing  of. 
Should  Prepare  the  Ground  Early. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that 
more  precipitation  falls  between  April  1 
and  June  15  than  falls  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  and  scientific  farm- 
ing has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
that  three-fourths  of  the  precipitation 
can  be  retained  in  the  ground  for  the 
crop.  Then  we  have  in  a  normal  year 
sufficient  moisture  stored  by  June  20  to 


make  a  normal  crop  if  no  rain  falls  af- 
ter planting.  In  1914  showers  were  lo- 
cal; a  tract  eight  miles  wide  and  twelve 
miles  long  northwest  of  Sterling  received 
only  a  trace  at  three  times  from  June 
14  to  September  7,  making  85  days.  My 
cane  was  planted  June  20  and  harvested 
August  31,  making  72  days.  This  made 
two  tons  per  acre  of  cured  feed  and  is 
worth  more  to  me  than  two  tons  of  any 
hay  I  cut  at  this  stage,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  we  all  prefer  third  cutting 
alfalfa  for  cows.  There  is  less  waste, 
they  prefer  it,  and  give  more  milk. 


Get  This  LITTLE  DEVIL 
To  Work  For  You 


TANNING    HIDES    FOR    ROBES  OR 
RUGS. 

Nice  robes  can  be  made  out  of  goat 
or  calf  skins,  or  even  from  the  hides  ot 
cows  or  steers,  rays  Wallaces'  Farmer. 
A  properly  tanned  dog  hide  has  many 
uses.  The  curing  of  hides  either  for 
leather  or  robes  is  a  process  which  the 
present  generation  knows  little  about. 

For  a  heavy  goat  or  good  sized  calf 
hide,  the  skin  should  be  soaked  in  wa- 
ter until  it  is  soft.  Then  make  a  so- 
lution of  a  cup  of  fine  salt  and  a  cup  of 
alum  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water.  The 
amount  of  solution  to  make  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  hide  to  be  treated. 
Enough  should  be  made  so  that  the 
hide  will  be  nicely  covered  with  the 
liquid,  using  the  same  proportions.  Let 
the  hide,  which  should  be  weighted  down, 
soak  in  this  solution  over  night. 

Have  on  hand  a  mixture  of  a  cup  of 
salt,  a  cup  of  alum  and  four  ounces  of 
arsenic.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  to- 
gether, and  after  the  hide  is  taken  out 
of  the  solution,  stretch  it  out  on  a  floor 
with  the  flesh  side  up.  Then  rub  in 
the  mixture,  being  sure  to  rub  it  in 
around  the  edges  as  well  as  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  hide.  After  this 
is  done,  fold  the  hide,  flesh  to  flesh, 
and  roll  it  up.  Keep  it  in  a  warm  room, 
and  tie  it  so  that  it  will  not  unroll. 
This  is  the  first  step. 

In  three  or  four  days,  unroll  the  skin 
and  lay  it  flat  on  the  floor  again.  Rub 
in  more  of  the  mixture,  and  pull  and 
work  the  hide  just  as  was  described 
tor  making  leather.  Then  roll  it  up 
with  the  flesh  sides  together,  and  keep 
it  in  a  warm  room  for  another  three 
or  four  days.  Keep  on  doing  this  until 
the  mixture  has  gone  through  the  hide. 
Then  it  will  be  ready  for  the  final 
working. 

Wash  it  until  all  the  tanning  mix- 
ture is  removed,  using  slightly  warm, 
clean  water,  and  do  not  be  sparing  oi 
the  soap.  A  good  way  of  washing  it  is 
to  use  an  ordinary  washtub  and  wash- 
board or  to  put  it  in  the  washing  ma- 
el)  ine.  Wring  it  out  and  hang  it  up  to 
dry  with  the  tail  end  down.  When  it 
begins  to  dry,  give  it  a  vigorous  work- 
ing and  stretching,  keeping  this  up  un- 
til the  hide  is  perfectly  dry.  When 
done,  the  skin  will  be'  nearly  white, 
and  soft  and  pliable.  A  goat  or  calf 
skin  should  be  almost  as  flexible  as 
ordinary  heavy  cloth.  If  the  hair  has 
become  matted  it  should  be  combed 
out  while  it  is  being  washed. 

For  steer  or  cow  hides,  four  ounces 
of  corrosive  sublimate  should  be  added 
to  the  mixture  suggested  for  the  lighter 
skins.  As  a  heavy  skin  is  being  worked 
for  the  last  time  after  it  has  been 
washed,  some  neat's  foot  oil  should  be 
rubbed  in  to  make  it  softer.  Unless 
cow  hides  are  fleshed  down  to  about 
half  their  original  thickness  thev  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  stiff  for  lap  robes. 
The  fleshing  down  process  must  be  done 
very  carefully,  being  particular  to  get 
the  skin  of  a  uniform  thickness.  Do 
this  before  soaking  it. 

Heavy  skins  should  be  soaked  in  a 
salt-alum-arsenic  solution  for  about 
forty -eight  hours  previous  to  rubbing 
in  the  tanning  mixture.  Use  two  parts 
of  salt,  one  part  of  alum  and  half  a  cup 
of  arsenic.  Make  a  strong  solution  of 
Hi  is,  adding  the  mixture  until  the  wa- 
ter will  dissolve  no  more.  After  soak- 
ing in  this  solution  for  two  days,  the 
hide  may  be  washed  and  treated  with 
the  tanning  mixture  described  in  a  for- 
mer paragraph. 

A  little  experience  will  enable  any- 
one to  make  nice  lap  robes  or  rugs  for 
the  floor.  If  a  sheep  has  been  killed 
by  some  prowling  dog,  there  is  no  rea- 


Now  that  the  "Little  Devil"  has 
arrived,  costly  horse-farming  surely 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  "Little 
Devil"can  be  used  profitablyon  any 
farm,  even  the  smallest.  It  will  ./ft 
your  farm  to  a  "T"— enable  you  to 
get  your  plowing,  planting  and  har- 
vesting doneon  timeandfarcheaper 
than  you  can  do  it  with  horses.  It 
is  no  longer  good  business  to  have 
a  lot  of  money  invested  in  horse- 
flesh and  pay  out  more  good  money 
for  feed,  when  for  the  price  of  3 
or  4  horses  you  can  buy  a 


HART-PARR  "LITTLE  DEVIL"  TRACTOR 


The  Tractor  That  Fits  Every  Farm 

The  Only  Small  Oil  Tractor  in  the  World 

lew  parts,  yet  it  embodies  greatest  strength,  the 
utmost  reliability  and  durability  and  is  backed  by 
the  ironclad  Hart-Parr  warrantu. 

Uses  Cheapest  Kerosene  for  Fuel 

—hot  or  cold  weather  can't  stop  it— gets  over 
plowed  fields  or  wet  ground  easily  because  it 
has  a  wide  wheel  and  is  equipt  with  Hart-Parr 
Hold-fast  Lugs.  Doesn't  pack  soil  any  more 
than  horses.  Used  successfully  in  small  fields 
— works  up  close  to  fences— gets  into  the  cor- 
ners—turns short  like  a  team.  No  eztra  tools 
to  buy  for  you  use  the  same  implements  you 
now  use  with  horses. 

Make  Bigger  Profits  Without  a  Cent 
of  Extra  Investment 

Sell  all  but  one  or  two  of  your  horses  now  at 
the  present  wartime  prices  and  buy  a  "LITTLE 
DEVIL"  with  part  of  the  money;  then  you  can 
do  half  again  more  horse  work,  and  all  of  your 
stationary  portable  gas  engine  work,  with  a 
smaller  investment  than  you  now  have  in  the 
horses  alone. 

Writetodaylor  full  particulars  of  this  wonder- 
ful new  tractor.  Get  in  line  for  bigger  profits  in 
1915.  Our  supply  of  "Little  Devils"  for  early 
spring  delivery  is  very  limited.  Prompt  action 
is  necessary  if  you  want  to  secure  one  for  spring 
work,  so  be  sure  to  write  at  once  for  full  details. 


The  "Little  Devil"  not  only  plows,  harrows, 
discs,  seeds,  etc.,  but  it  cultivates  corn,  mows 
hay,  cuts  grain  and  does  all  the  field  work  that 
you  now  use  horses  for  — and  does  the  work 
quicker,  better,  cheaper.  And  besides  you  can 
use  the  "Little  Devil"  to  shell  corn,  grind  feed, 
pump  water,  fill  silos  and  do  any  kind  of  belt- 
work.  Thus  the  "Little  Devil"  takes  the  place 
of  seven  or  eight  horses  —  does  any  and  all  work 
that  you  now  use  a  gasoline  engine  for  and  saves 
you  the  wages  and  board  of  one  or  two  men. 

What  the  "Little  Devil"  Will  Do 

Here's  what  one  man  can  do  in  a  day  with  the 
Hart-Parr  "Little  Devil":  plow  8  to  10  acres; 
disc  40  to  50  acres;  mow  45  to  35  acres;  seed  40 
to  50  acres;  drag  160  acres;  cultivate  30  to  40 
acres.  Comparethis  with  what  your  man-driven 
teams  can  do.  Then  think  of  the  big  difference 
in  operating  cost.  The  "Little  Devil"  will  save 
and  make  money  for  you  every  day  in  the  year. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  out  ot  what  it  saves  in  a 
single  season. 

Durable — Dependable 

The  best  part  about  the  Hart-Parr  "Little 
Devil"  Tractor  is  that  it  is  absolutely  rtliabU — 
you  can  sell  your  horses  and  depend  upon  the 
'Little  Devil"  to  get  your  work  done.  The"Little 
Devil"  is  built  by  the  rtcmiri  of  the  Oil  Tratfr 
business  —  the  largest  exclusive  manufacturers 
of  oil  tractors  in  the  world.   Built  simply,  with 


HART-PARR  CO.,  349  Lawler  St.,  Charles  Cily,  Iowa. 


GetHLFPriceonLumber 


Here  are  four  recent  H-L-F  savings :  John  Loritz, 
Hebron,  N.  Dak.,  $280;  Matt.  Schauf,  R.  2,  Sparta, 
Wis.,  $200;  Andrew Tatarek,  Wells,  Minn.  $300— and 
as  he  says,  "H-L-F  didn't  miss  an  inch  of  lumber." 
H.  F.  Sick  of  Chappell,  Neb.,  saved  $204  on  a  H-L-F  Silo. 
This  shows  the  saving  you  can  make. 

Send  carpenter's 
bill  of  materials 

for  the  H-L-F  price.  No  extras 
Grades,  quality  and  complete  satis 
faction  guaranteed. 

*  Good  house  plans 


The  H-L-F  Prize  Plan  Book  pictures 
over  100  good  homes,  gives  floor  plans, 
descriptions,  quotations.    Only  10c. 

1  O^/^A  Use  coupon  also  to  send  for  H-L-F 
•    Barn  Builder's  Guide, 
4c,  H-L-F  Millwork 
catalog,  etc. 


Write  today  for 
H-L-F  House  Pricer 

If  you  haven't  had  bill  of  materials 
made,  send  coupon  for  the  H-L-F 
House  Pricer.    Simply  answer  a 
few  questions  and  get  the  H-L-F 
guaranteed  price. 

Save  $100  or  more 
on  a  f  reeze-proof  silo 

H-L-F  Silos  have  double  walls.  Solid 
as  a  rock,  yet  far  the  cheapest  on  the 
market,  ioo  ton  size  cost  $174  deliv- 
ered. Send  coupon  for  folder. 


^&B^BiS  \  Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 


553Crary  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Capital  $1,000,000 
Sot  in  any  Trutt  or  Combine 


QUALITY  LUMBER       DIRECT  TO  USER 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

Gentlemen.  (Please  write  plainly.) 

Please  send  me  the  following: 
(  )   Delivered,  freight-paid  price  of  enclosed  list  of 

materials— no  charges  for  quotation. 
( )   H-L-F  House  Pricer— free. 
(  )   Freight-paid  price  H-L-F  Silo.  Diameter  

 ft.,  height  ft. 

( )   Prize  Plan  Book— send  10c. 
(  )   Barn  Builder's  Guide— send  4c. 
(  )   Millwork  Catalog— free. 

(  )   Information  on  H-L-F  Patented  Stud  and  Wall 

Board. 
()  Plan  Sheet— free. 


553Crary  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Name  

Business  

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No  

Post  Office  

State  

When  are  you  going  to  build?  


son  why  the  hide  can  not  be  utilized. 
If  the  dog  can  be  caught,  his  hide  also 
might  be  used  to  advantage.   The  treat- 


ment of  calf,  steer,  cow  or  horse  hides 
is  something  the  present  generation  of 
farmers  ought  to  know  more  about. 


February  15,  1915  

FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


By  T.  S.  Parsons. 

In  traveling  over  the  state  of  Wyom- 
ing doing  institute  work,  judging  at 
county  fairs,  etc.,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  lack  of  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers.  ATI  other  lines  of 
business  and  industry  are  organized  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  but  farming, 
which  is  the  most  important  industry  of 
all  and  the  one  upon  whicli  all  others 
depend,  is  almost  entirely  unorganized 
in  our  own  state. 

Farmers  in  other  states  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  organization  and  we  find 
now  such  organizations  as  the  Experi- 
ment Association  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
County  Farm  Bureaus  or  California. 
Other  states  also  have  organizations  of 
various  kinds  and  Wyoming  must  get 
into  line  if  she  would  keep  up  with  the 
procession. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  farm- 
ers' clubs,  granges,  unions  and  alliances; 
we  have  some  now  in  Wyoming.  They 
have  all  been  more  or  less  successful  and 
have  served  a  good  purpose  in  their 
way,  but  many  of  them  have  ceased  to 
exist,  perhaps  through  a  lack  of  useful- 
ness, and  also,  perhaps  because  they 
did  not  have  a  definite  purpose  and  so 
failed  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  ru- 
ral affairs. 

Such  organizations  are  needed  among 
farmers  as  will  enable  them  to  deal  in- 
telligently with  men  in  other  lines  of 
business  who  are  organized  to  the  full- 
est extent.  Why  farmers  have  been  so 
slow  in  organizing  for  mutual  benefit  is 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of 
the  isolation  of  farm  life.  This  need  no 
longer  be  a  hinderance.  In  these  days  of 
good  roads,  automobiles,  daily  mail,  and 
parcels  post,  communication  is  easy  and 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  no  longer 
isolated  from  their  neighbors  and  from 
town. 

Of  the  many  successful  farmers'  or- 
ganization now  working  in  various  states 
the  plan  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  of 
California  is  probably  the  best.  The 
farm  bureau  is  an  organization  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  combine  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  through  co-operative 
study  of  farm  conditions.  The  bureau 
should  not  be  primarily  a  social  organ- 
ization, neither  should  it  be  essentially 
a  union  of  farmers  to  lower  prices  of 
stuffs  bought  and  to  raise  prices  of 
products  sold.  It  should  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  for 
mutual  co-operation,  those  farmers  who 
want  to  investigate  the  fundamental 
problems  involved  in  production  on  their 
farms. 

State  Experiment  Stations  are  doing  a 
great  work  but  there  are  only  one  ©r 
two  in  a  state.  Their  work  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  because  the  results  there- 
from have  been  noted  and  recorded  by 
men  whose  interest  and  business  it  is  to 
observe.  Their  acreage  is  comparatively 
small  and  their  scope  naturally  limited. 
Nevertheless  they  are  of  untold  value 
to  the  state  on  account  of  the  many 
problems  solved  by  them. 

Many  problems  are  also  solved  on  the 
farms  of  the  state — many  that  the  ex- 
perts at  the  Experiment  Stations  have 
been  unable  to  solve.  But  the  trouble 
is,  these  solutions  usually  fall  out  of 
sight  unnoted  or  unknown  only  to  the 
many  on  whose  farm  they  occur.  If  these 
results  could  be  collected  they  would 
add  vastly  to  our  store  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  Of  course,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  bring  together  the  results  of 
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Power  Sprayers 


Succeed  because  they  have 
a  powerful  double  acting 
pump,  that  has  been  doln^ 
perfect  work  for  seven  years, 
a  2  H.P.  Engine  that  develops 
200  pounds  constant  pressure, 
using  6  to  8  nozzles,  thorough 
agitation  of  solutions,  and  a  perfect 
system  of  sediment  straining.  Mod. 
era  equipment.    Easy  to  operate  and 
clean.    70  combinations  for  orchard, 
field,  garden,  poultry  house,  stock 
buildings  and  home. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  then 
and  write  us  for  "  Spray 
booklet  and  a  spray  calen- 
dar.  Both  free. 

BATCMAN  MTO  CO., 
Boa  726        Oranlonh,  M.  J. 


A  «k  for  address  of  nearest  repre- 
sentative In  Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Spokane  and  Portland. 


every  farmer's  work  but  much  material 
could  be  gathered  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  many. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about 
100,000  farms  to  each  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. If  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
results  on  these  farms  could  be  brought 
together  they  would  far  out  weigh  the 
results  achieved  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. This  may  be  brought  about  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  county  bureau. 
The  farm  bureau  becomes  in  a  way  a 
giant  experiment  station  as  it  consists 
of  an  organization  of  farmers  who  will 
compare  their  results  with  those  of  oth- 
ers in  a  more  or  less  scientific  way  and 
plan  out  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions on  their  own  farms.  The  farm 
bureau  may  also  have  other  activities, 
such  as  leading  in  agitation  for  good 
roads,  for  better  schools,  and  for  cheaper 
methods  of  buying  and  selling.  It  can 
also  help  promote  the  social  institutions 
of  country  life.  District  meetings  could 
be  held  once  a  month  and  the  county 
meeting  once  a  year,  pernaps  at  the 
time  of  the  county  fair.  The  annual 
meeting  should  be  made  of  some  im- 
portance as  officers  should  be  elected 
at  this  time  and  the  organization  would 
receive  new  life  and  new  inspiration 
from  Experiment  Station  men  and  other 
notables  who  would  be  in  attendance  at 
the  fair.  The  county  bureau  must  have 
a  trained  man  to  aid  it.  It  has  this  in 
the  County  Agent.  It  is  his  business 
to  help  organize,  to  help  interpret  re- 
sults, to  point  out  new  lines  of  work 
and  to  deduce  conclusions  from  the  evi- 
dence at  hand.  The  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  County  Agent  in  vVyoming  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Wyoming  will  shortly  have  four 
County  Agents.  Two  agents  have  al- 
ready been  at  work  for  more  than  a 
year  and  have  accomplished  some  good 
results  in  their  counties  both  in  the 
way  of  organizations  and  the  improve- 
ment of  farminp  methods.  The  strictly 
agricultural  products  have  in  the  past 
three  years  increased  in  value  greatly 
over  the  stock  products  of  the  state  and 
the  increase  will  continue  to  grow,  aided 
by  the  farmers'  organizations.  County 
Agents  and  the  -xtension  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  rxperiment  Station. 


GOOD   ROADS  MAXIMS. 


(By  J.  A.  Rountree,  Secretary  United 
States  Good  Roads  Association, 
Birmingham,  Ala.) 


All  talk  and  no  work  will  not  make 
roads  good. 

Jf  you  want  to  know  if  good  roads 
are  good  things,  ask  a  horse. 

If  the  roads  around  a  town  are  bad, 
it  might  as  well  be  on  an  island. 

Good  roads  bring  a  better  school  life, 
a  closer  church  life,  a  happier  social 
life. 

Good  roads  are  easy  on  you,  easy  on 
your  horses,  easy  on  the  wagon,  easy  on 
the  harness. 

It  is  to  good  roads  that  this  country 
must  look  largely  for  its  future  growth 
and  development. 

You  can  have  any  kind  of  road  you 
arc  willing  to  pay  for.  The  poorer  they 
are  the  more  you  pay. 

Good  roads  mean  that  you  can  come 
to  town  with  twice  the  load,  in  half 
the  time  that  you  used  to. 

A  farm  ten  miles  from  town  on  a 
hard  road  is  nearer  than  a  farm  five 
miles  from  town  on  a  soft  road. 

Good  roads  will  increase  health, 
wealth,  happiness,  education,  religion, 
morality,  civilization  and  prosperity. 

In  considering  roads,  remember  that 
no  town  looks  so  good  to  the  farmer 
that  he  will  kill  his  horse  to  get  there. 

The  better  the  roads  to  a  farmer's 
residence,  the  closer  it  brings  his  farm 
to  town,  thereby  increasing  the  value 
of  same. 

Good  roads  will  improve  every  condi- 
tion of  rural  life;  and  they  will  cost 
you  no  more  than  poor  roads  are  cost- 
ing you  now. 

Good  roads  will  encourage  the  country 
folks  to  come  to  town,  and  will  bring 
the  city  folks  out  in  the  country  for 
fresh  air. 

Good  roads  will  decrease  ignorance, 
poverty,  discouragement,  immorality, 
profanity,  back  taxes,  sheriff's  sales  and 
grouches. 

State  and  national  aid  for  permanent 
roads  is  sure  to  come,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  any  community  that 


"All  Rusted  Out 

in  Five  or  Six  Years 9  9 

"■¥"¥  THY  didn't  I  buy  pure  iron  instead  of  common  galva- 
VV    nized  steel  ?    It  would  have  cost  me  a  little  more,  but 
it  would  have  been  all  right  now,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
had  to  put  on  a  new  roof  in  the  middle  of  haying  time.  I 
bought  pure  iron 

ARMCOS  CULVERTS 

for  the  county ;  and  they've  been  in  the  ground  longer  than  that 
roof's  been  up,  and  they're  about  as  good  as  new." 


Pure  Iron  for  Long  Service 

The  rapid  rusting  of  modern 
sheet  metals  is  familiar  to  every 
practical  man.  The  remedy  con- 
sists in  duplicating  the  qualities  of 
the  pure,  even  and  carefully  made 
iron  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 


material  of  Armco  Culverts  is  iron 
in  which  the  total  of  impurities  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one-sixth 
of  one  per  cent,  and  which  has  re- 
ceived the  utmost  care  in  every  de- 
tail of  its  manufacture.  These 
culverts  have  proven  themselves 
Convenient,  Reliable  and  Lasting. 


There  is  a  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity.  Write  him  or 
THE  ARMCO  PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

m 


The  R.  Hardesty  Mfg.  Co. 


Established  1888 


CULVERTS,  FLUMES 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
HEAD  GATES 


PRODUCTS 

1 8th  and  Market  Sts. 


TANKS,  TROUGHS 
KNOCKED  DOWN 
GRANARIES, 
GARAGES,  ETC. 

Denver,  Colo. 


has,  by  their  lack  of  interest  in  good 
roads  shown  that  they  are  unworthy  of 
same. 

Go  at  road  improvement  with  the 
same  determination  you  would  to  dig 
ditches  or  build  fences — with  the  full 
realization  that  it  is  for  your  own  per- 
sonal benefit  and  profit;  and*  not  merely 
a  "public  duty." 


AVOID  FROZEN  ROOTS. 


"Never  feed  frost-bitten  potatoes, 
roots  or  other  vegetables  to  live  stock; 
the  risk  is  too  great." 

This  is  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
stockman  who  knows  of  the  trouble  and 
even  losses  which  are  almost  certain 
to  follow  feeding  frozen  food  of  any 
kind,  pays  a  bulletin  of  the  Washington 
College  of  Agriculture. 

"At  this  time  of  the  year  farmers 
are  often  tempted  to  utilize  waste  veg- 
etables and  roots  by  feeding  them  to 
cows,  hoping  that  no  harm  will  result. 
If  the  roots  have  been  frozen,  trouble 
naturally  follows. 

"The  introduction  of  heavy,  chilled 
vegetable  matter  into  the  stomach  of 
an  animal  naturally  causes  a  sudden  re- 
action and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
food  value  of  the  material  is  much  re- 
duced. Stockmen  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  in  feeding  frozen  vegetables  to 
their  herds  and  flocks." 


—TESTED 

Seed  Corn 

Pure  bred,  Kansas  grown  and 
traded  under  supervision  of  experts 
'    trained  in  U.  S.  Government 
Laboratory.   Strongly  fer- 
tile, well  acclimated  to 
produce  biggest  crops  in 
this  climate.  Get  samples  from  us  before 
you  buy  your  seed  corn  or  other  seeds. 

Sweet  Clover— Sudan  Grass 

w-i  ■  •  ■  The  most  popn- 
rPffPPlfSl    lar  and  greatest 

*  Dr0Ught  -Re- 

sisting grain  in  themiddle-west.   35  to 
60  days  earlier  than  Kaffir.  Makes 
wonderful  yield,  even  in  dryest  weath- 
er. Averages  up  to  80  bushel  to  acre. 
Write  for  samples  and  our  prices. 
FRFF  With  Early  S5  Orders 
*  Choice  of  two  valuable  books, 

Farm  Guide  or  Cnok  Book.  Write  for  Big 
Free  Catalog,  and  Pink  List,  giving  current 
prices  for  field  seeds  in  quantities. 

B ARTELDES  SEED  CO. 


L-i.-i-.st  Seed  House  H 

432  Sixteenth  Street. 


2tt  of  the  Mississippi, 

Denver,  Colorado. 


If  you  wish  to  buy  real  estate,  farm, 
or  garden  seeds,  poultry,  hogs,  look 
through  our  columns.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  wish  advertised,  write  our 
advertising  department,  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  get  you  in  touch  with  the  right 
parties. 


WE  WANT 

Alfalfa 

WE  PAY  SPOT  CASH 

We  will  buy  any  amount  of  good 
No.  1  and  choice  alfalfa.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  much  yon  have.  Make 
offer  or  we  will. 

The  Ady  &  Crowe  Merc.  Co. 

1900  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Agricultural  College  and  Dry  Farming 


EVERY  few  days  we  read  in  some 
paper  that  some  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, some  commercial  body  or 
other  (and  there  are  hundreds  of 
them)  have  had  a  banquet,  made  a  lot 
of  speeches  and  devised  some  new 
Ocheme  for  boosting  some  Western  state. 
The  whole  thing  usually  blows  over  in 
a  week  or  two,  and  besides  a  little 
money  made  by  some  advertising  agent, 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Talk  does  very  little  towards  boost- 
ing any  state.  What  we  need  is  con- 
certed action  on  a  large  scale.  If  all 
the  hundred  and  one  different  commer- 
cial bodies  were  to  get  together  and  de- 
mand state  support  for  work  and  action 
along  practical  lines,  something  might  be 
accomplished. 

Now  comes  the  question.  Along  what 
lines?  All  will  allow  that  the  only 
method  of  boosting  a  state  is  by  means 
of  ITS  UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES. 

In  the  four  or  five  states  in  which  this 
Journal  circulates,  there  are  about  thirty 
million  acres  of  dry  farming  lands.  In 
these  days  no  one  can  any  longer  plead 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  these  lands 
are  productive,  and  will  sustain  an 
enormous  population  under  the  right 
methods  of  culture. 

When  one  dry  farming  county  in  one 
of  the  driest  states  of  the  West  pro- 
duces nearly  a  million  dollars  annually 
from  beef,  and  dairy  products,  how  much 
could  be  raised  by  two  or  three  hundred 
such  counties?  The  dry  farm  crops  of 
fruit  and  grain  raised  in  California  on 
a  precipitation  less  than  fifteen  inches 
runs  into  the  millions.  What  is  the 
secret?  Simply  the  knowing  how.  The 
old  Spanish  missions  from  the  dry  parts 
of  Spain  knew  how  to  go  to  work.  They 
knew  that  depth  meant  crops,  and  culti- 
vation meant  moisture.  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  the  Brothers  at  these 
missions  spading  the  gardens  a  foot 
deep,  and  raising  everything  under  the 
sun. 

The  early  settlers  and  farmers  took 
the  hint.  THEY  LEARNED  HOW,  and 
this  is  the  result.  Instruction  must 
necessarily  precede  development,  and 
this  is  where  we  fall  down  in  our  dry 
states. 

The  railroads  have  done  more  in  this 
line  than  any  of  the  state  governments, 
but  they  are  badly  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  corps  of  competent  instructors. 

The  fact  is  there  are  none,  and  they 
make  use  of  agriculturists  from  the 
humid  .states  where  agriculture  is  a 
totally  different  proposition  to  dry 
farming. 

These  professors  from  the  East  have 
been  drilled  in  the  soil  physics  of  wet 
subsoil  agriculture,  and  beyond  what 
they  can  pick  up  from  the  farmers 
around,  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  exigencies  of  dry  subsoil  farming 
These  men,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  are  smart  enough  to  educate  them- 
selves all  over  again  to  the  new  con- 
ditions, make  lots  of  trouble.  Settlers 
who  follow  the  Eastern  methods  invari- 
ably fail,  and  then  of  course  blame  the 
country  and  dry  weather. 

The  question  is:  How  can  we  meet 
these  conditions?  There  is  only  one 
way.  Let  the  agricultural  or  other  col- 
leges lend  themselves  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating and  providing  competent  instruc- 
tors from  practical  work  in  the  field. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  providing 
a  dry  farm  annex  to  every  college  which 
concerns  itself  with  this  work. 

The  only  method  of  raising  the  kind 
of  men  we  need  is  by  bringing  them  in 
actual  contact  with  dry  farm  soil,  and 
proving  by  experiment,  which  is  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  profitable  yields 
per  acre. 

The  old  agricultural  books  of  the  East 
are  obsolete  as  far  as  dry  farming  is 
concerned,  for  they  are  not  only  worth- 
less, but  misleading. 

How  some  of  the  great  Western  dry 
farming  states  can  ignore  these  facts 
has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  the  writer, 
for  here  right  at  our  very  doors  is  an 
enormous  empire  to  be  had  almost  for 
the  asking. 

The  agricultural  colleges  are,  many  of 
them,  doing  splendid  work,  but  should 
not  their  greatest  line  of  endeavor  be 
where  it  will  bring  the  greatest  return? 

The  irrigator  can  take  care  of  himself. 
It  is  true  he  generally  uses  too  much 
water   and   too   little   cultivation,  but 


nevertheless,  he  makes  money.  The 
miners  also  seem  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  when  they  find  anything 
worth  mining,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
industries;  but  with  dry  farming,  the 
greatest  of  all  our  industries,  which  will 
eventually  build  up  the  state  and  make 
all  our  waste  lands  productive,  there  is 
nothing  doing  as  far  as  real  help  and 
support  are  concerned. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


This  subject  hardly  needs  an  intro- 
duction for  who  of  us  has  not  passed  its 
victims  daily.  Millions  of  money  have 
been  and  are  being  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  sanitariums 
where  those  who  are  doomed  to  a  living 
death  may  linger  awhile  and  hope  al- 
ways to  recover  till  death  knocks  at 
each  door  in  turn  and  bids  each  hasten 
to  make  room  for  a  newcomer. 

Man  is  by  nature  and  environment 
clean  and  the  Almighty  has  endowed 
him  with  knowledge  and  fear,  to  know 
and  to  shun  his  enemies.  In  spite  of  the 
eternal  vigilence  and  the  progress  of 
sanitation  tuberculosis  is  increasing 
daily.  Whence  does  it  originate?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  food  eaten  daily  for 
the  bulk  of  it  reaches  the  table  (sterile) 
steaming  hot,  except  milk  and  dairy 
products.  A  siege  of  illness  afflicts  one 
of  the  family  and  nourishing  milk  is  the 
prescribed  diet.  Germs  inoculated  into 
milk  not  only  remain  alive  indefinitely 
but  they  thrive  there,  multiplying  rap- 
idly and  assuming  a  virulency  much 
greater  than  usually  attained,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  great  mortality  fre- 
quently experienced  in  epidemics  of  con- 
tagious diseases  communicated  through 
infected  milk.  If  such  diseases  as  diph- 
theria, typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  are  so 
readily  and  rapidly  disseminated  how 
much  more  readily  may  tuberculosis,  a 
disease  which  is  common  to  both  man 
and  cows  be  transmitted  by  milk  espe- 
cially when  it  may  be  milked  directly 
into  the  pail  twice  daily  from  some  cow 
whose  udder  has  become  a  cluster  of 
abscesses.  And  it  is  hoped  this  article 
may  become  an  indictment  of  the  tu- 
bercular cow  and  possibly  also  the  tu- 
bercular hog  who  contracts  the  malady 
from  the  drinking  of  her  milk  and  from 
following  cattle  for  their  droppings. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  free 
clinic  in  New  York  City  in  which  a 
microscopic  examination  and  accurate 
data  was  kept  on  a  great  number  of 
cases  showed  children  infected  with  the 
bovine  type  of  tuberculosis  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  percentage  among 
bottle  fed  babies  greatly  exceeded  the 
percentage  of  tubrculosis  among  breast 
fed  infants.  These  investigations  proved 
conclusively  that  tuberculosis  is  inter- 
transmissible  and  gave  the  investiga- 
tors an  insight  into  the  origin  of  the 
greatest  meanace  to  the  health  of  this 
nation. 

As  this-  is  a  veterinary  article  the 
foregoing  has  been  written  solely  as  a 
justification  for  ridding  a  herd  of  any 
infected  individuals  and  we  shall  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  symptoms, 
treatment  and  methods  of  eradication. 

There  must  be  at  some  time  some  ani- 
mal or  some  infective  material  intro- 
duced into  a  herd  to  originate  the  new 
center  of  infection  or  the  herd  would 
never  become  contaminated  no  matter 
how  large  it  should  grow  to  be  of  itself. 
Dinky  cow  traders,  unscrupulous  owners 
of  infected  dairy  herds  and  professional 
trafficers  of  tubercular  animals  are  apt 
to  prove  to  be  your  worst  enemies. 

One  professional  dealer  in  tubercular 
animals  who  resides  at  Gilbert,  111.,  may 
rightly  be  accused  of  having  sold  car- 
loads into  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  in  open  violation  of  law.  Little 
do  these  men  care  for  the  health  of 
your  innocent  babes  and  your  live  stock. 
They  will  smile  and  say,  "You  should 
have  had  your  purchase  tested."  Right 
here  let  me  say  that  the  disease  may  be 
so  far  advanced  that  the  animal  will 
not  react  to  any  test.  It  would  also  be 
an  easy  matter  for  such  a  crook  to  load 
a  cow  in  preparation  for  a  test  and  she 
would  appear  healthy.  One  dealer  em- 
ployed an  unscrupulous  veterinarian 
regularly  to  render  official  health  cer- 
tificates for  each  shipment.  Your  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  man  and  his 
integrity  must  be  reliable. 


On  American  Plains 
Or  Italian  Hills— 

in  any  Grain-Growing  Country  in  tho  World 

SUPERIOR  GRAIN  DRILLS 

are  noted  for  strength,  lightness  of  draft,  simplicity,  ease 
of  operation,  correct  feeding  of  both  Grain  and  Fertilizer, 
great  clearance  in  trash,  and  the  satisfaction  they  give 
the  user.    "Even  sowing  means  even  growing." 

No  mailer  where  you  lire  or  what  your  seeding  conditions  are, 
you  can  gel  a  Superior  Drill  thai  will  do  your  work  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

Superior  Drills  correctly  sow  all  known  seeds — small- 
est grasses  to  largest  bush  lima  beans. 

Superior  Drills  are  made  in  every  size  from  one  horse 
up,  in  plain  grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer 
styles — Single  Disc,  Double  Disc,  Hoe  and  ShoeJ 

Iff  inill  II  TV  Eyer7  Superior  Drill  Is  guaranteed  to  be  and  do  all  no 
W  A  n  H  A  N  I  T  °'"m'  0|""DB"  replaced  FREE  an;  time,  If  proven  dofoo- 
t  f  nillinil  I  I     (lye.  Disc  Hearings  replaced  fretelieuld  they  overwearout. 

Send  for  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it;  get  posted. 
Then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Superior  Grain  Drill.    "The  Name  Tells  a  True  Story." 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Seeding  Machinery  for  every  , 
purpose.     Write  us  about  your  seeding 
problems  and  our  Scientific  Department 
will  cheerfully  answer  your 
quostions. 


BUY  TREES  AND  SEEDS  DIRECT 
and  Save  Half  the  Price 


YOUR  STATE 


Large  assortment  of  Fruit  and 
Forest    Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Berries.  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Roses.  First  class 
stock  only.  Very 
low  prices 
Apple,  7c; 


Cherry  and  Plum, 
17c;  Peach, 8c;  Concord 
Grapes  $2  per  100;  Black  Locust 
and  Catalpa  seedlings  $1. 30  per  1 000. 
I  pay  freight  on  $10  tree  orders. 
All  kinds  of  fresh  Garden,  Flower  and 


Farm  seeds.     Nebraska  upland  grown   Alfalfa  a 
Specialty.     Large,  well  illustrated  Garden  Book.  free. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 

(Carl  Sondereeger) 

Box  No. 97  Beatrice,  lebr. 


Burpee's  Seeds  firow 


THE  truth  of  this  famous  slogan  is  proved  by  thousands  of  pleased  and 
permanent  customers.  The  Burpee  Idea  of  Quality  First — "to  give  rather 
than  to  get  all  that  is  possible" — combined  with  efficient  service,  has  built  the 
world's  greatest  mail  order  seed  business.  We  deliver  seeds  free  by  parcel  post, 
and  have  not  advanced  prices  because  of  the  war.  Write  today  for  Burpee's 
Annual,  the  "Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  for  1915.  It  is  mailed  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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Is  coughing  a  symptom?  Not  neces- 
sarily so  though  it  may  be.  Lots  of 
badly  infected  ones  never  cough.  Th» 
disease  may  be  localized  in  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  bowels, 
udder,  bones  or  it  may  be  generally 
disseminated  through  the  body.  Some- 
times the  swellings  due  to  abscess  for- 
mation may  be  noticed  if  located  in  the 
throat  or  the  udder.  Occasional  pus  in 
the  milk  or  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  the 
udder  may  be  due  to  tuberculosis.  Usu- 
ally the  symptoms  are  lacking  and  the 
beast  continues  to  live  and  spread  de- 
struction through  the  common  water- 
trough,  the  common  feed  rack  or  grain 
boxes. 

It  is  possible  to  immunize  exposed  ani- 
mals by  the  injection  of  bovo-vaccine. 
This  is  not  practiced  much  as  yet,  how- 
ever. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  still  the  most 
reliable  agent  for  diagnosing  the  disease. 
A  large  sized  injection  subcutaneously 
causes  a  rise  of  temperature  within 
twenty-four  hours  in  infected  animals. 
A  minute  injection  of  concentrated  tu- 
berculin injected  into  but  not  through 
the  skin  causes  an  intradermal  reaction, 
a  swelling  of  the  skin  at  the  point  of 
injection. 

For  the  welfare  of  yourself  and  the 
community  any  reactors  should  be 
slaughtered  immediately. 

DR.  A.  A.  HERMANN. 


There  is  a  good  demand  for  seed  corn 
that  »s  adapted  to  Western  Farm  Life 
ter-'iory.  If  you  have  such  seed  for 
3ale,  a  little  ad  in  our  classified  depart- 
ment will  find  you  buyers. 


FOR    BUMPER  CROP 

THIS  YEAR  TRY  Ian  . 

World's  Champion  Uf  flDOT 
MARQUIS  If  MCd  I 

The  "King:  of  Hard  Wheats."  In- 
crease your  yield  five  bushels  per 
acre.  It  matures  early.  Beardless. 
Heavy  heads.  Short  straw.  Quality 
and  appearance  unequalled.  No  safer 
or  surer  seed  to  plant.  Order  early 
as  supply  is  limited  and  demand  is 
increasing  every  year.  Write  today  for 
free  sample  and  prices.  Ask  for  our 

FREE  1915  CATALOG 

of  Grains,  Grasses,  Field,  Vegetable 
and  Garden  Seeds.  We  guarantee 
best  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Let 
us  know  if  you  would  like  to  try  our 

"GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER" 
of  40  5c  packets  of  Gold  Seal  Vege- 
table Seeds  for  $1.00  with  Field  Seed 
order  or  $1.25  postpaid  alone.  We 
will  make  it  pay  you  to  deal  with 
us.    Write  us  today. 

The  Western  Seed  Co. 

1421  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Oolo. 


PREPARE  NOW 

for  fall  positions.  Thorough  business 
courses.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms. 


C  OS/A/£~/?C/A  JL  SCf/OOL. 

1615-25  Champa  St.,  Denver. 


Indecision  is  the  inactivity  of  mind. 


February  15,  1915 
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AN  AMERICAN  PRINCESS. 
By  Elizabeth  Amnions. 


It  was  a  dreary,  stormy  day,  the 
thirteenth  of  December,  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  ago,  exactly  which 
no  one  knows,  as  a  record  of  the  time 
was  not  kept.  The  place  was  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  in  a  portion  of  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  With 
the  snow  which  had  been  falling  fast 
all  day,  covering  the  many  small  tepees 
occupied  by  numerous  Creek  Indians, 
came  a  tiny  papoose  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  the  occupants  of  one  of  the  rude 
homes,  that  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
Redfeather,  and  his  squaw,  Chenubia. 
Thus  the  Princess  Tsianina,  the  great- 
great -granddaughter  of  the  famous  Chief 
Tecumseh,  entered  the  world. 

Although  there  were  already  four 
small  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
in  Redfeather's  family,  it  seemed  that 
this  youngest  was,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment she  opened  her  eyes,  destined  to 
become  the  favorite.  As  the  father  was 
highly  revered  by  his  tribe,  naturally 
the  little  girl  whom  he  loved  so  well  was 
idolized  by  each  member. 

The  earliest  years  of  Tsianina's  life 
were  spent  partly  in  the  Indian  colony 
and  partly  on  a  large  cattle  ranch.  It 
was  on  the  ranch  that  she  learned  to 
love  animals,  especially  horses.  Before 
she  was  old  enough  to  hold  herself  on 
a  pony's  back,  her  stalwart  father  often 
took  her  up  in  front  of  him,  when 
mounted  on  his  own  faithful  pinto;  and 
it  was  with  great  pride  that  he  saw 
evident  delight  she  took  in  the  beauti- 
ful animal. 

Redfeather  ever  remained  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  child,  and,  in  fact,  of  all 
her  admirers,  he  was  the  most  devoted. 
The  happy  life  of  the  family,  however, 
did  not  last  long  after  Tsianina's  ar- 
rival, for  she  was  only  about  four  years 
old  when  the  father  died.  In  her  in- 
fant way  she  showed  that  she  missed  the 
person  who  had  exerted  such  a  pleasant 
influence  over  her,  but  naturally  was 
unable  to  account  for  his  disappearance. 

At  the  age  of  six  years,  Tsianina  was 
sent  to  the  government  reservation  day- 
school,  her  enterprising  mother  wishing 
that  she  might  learn  the  customs  of  the 
civilized  white  and  yet  retain  the  best 
of  the  red  man's  traditions.  In  the 
school,  the  child  showed  immediately  an 
unusual  amount  or  intelligence  and 
brightness,  even  in  her  extreme  youth 
possessing  the  great  qualities  of  leader- 
ship which  were  so  well  portrayed  in 
the  life  of  her  famous  ancestor,  Tecum- 
seh. The  instructors,  realizing  that  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  this  pupil  would  per- 
haps be  to  destroy  her  future  useful- 
ness, made  efforts  to  foster  her  pride 
in  the  best  qualities  of  her  race. 

As  she  grew  older,  she  was  transferred 
from  the  day  school  to  a  reservation 
boarding  school  located  at  Ufuala,  Okla- 
homa. A  greater  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual work  was  found  there;  and  it 
was  this  individual  work  in  basket  and 
blanket   weaving   and   the   like  which 


Colorado  Grown 

Onion  Seed 

Grown  in  Larimer  County 

from  selected  bulbs.  This  seed  is 
thoroughly  acclimated  and  will 
give  best  results. 

We  are  Headquarters  for 

SWEET  PEAS 

We  have  the  largest  stocks  and 
the  finest  strains  in  the  West. 
The  Colorado  climate  is  especially 
suited  to  Sweet  Peas. 

Big  Catalog  FREE  VI" 

of  IlluntratloDS  of  all  Garden  Seeds,  Fl 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Field  Seeds.  Also 

FRFF  Barteldes  FARM  GUIDE 
*  M».sljMJ  ^  splendid  book  of  ready  refer  I 
•nee  Free  with  Field  Seed  orders  of  l&.OOor  more, or 
Garden  Seed  orders  of  13.  or  more.  Be  sure  to  get  It 

BARTELDES  SEED  COMPANY, 

LtiratMt  St  'A  Htrum  Wttt  of  IKt  MuunMaipjA 
1032  nth  Street,  Denver. Colorado 

I  0  *2  .«»«««' t,,]»<-tt»  Street,  Lawrence.  Ktniu 
1032  w  Main  Htreet,     Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 


showed  to  the  teachers  the  particular 
fine  qualities  of  our  little  friend.  There, 
too,  Tsianina  was  taught  not  to  despise 
or  be  ashamed  of  her  race,  but  rather 
was  encouraged  to  take  pride  and  glory 
in  the  prowess  of  her  ancestor,  headed 
especially  by  Tecumseh,  that  she  might 
be  inspired  to  do  both  herself  and  her 
entire  race  credit  in  the  future.  The 
school  was  run  on  the  principle:  "They 
will  be  the  best  citizens  who  are  proud 
of  the  blood  that  courses  through  their 
veins." 

It  was  a  rule  in  the  school  that  one 
child  from  each  family  be  permitted  to 
study  the  piano.  Tsianina  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  the  chosen  one  of  the 
little  Redfeathers.  Immediately  her  in- 
struction was  begun.  The  principle  of 
allowing  a  child  to  follow  as  nearly  as 
possible  his  or  her  natural  desires  and 
inclinations  as  to  the  future  vocation, 
and  thus  allowed  to  develop  along 
evolutionary  lines,  was  believed  in  by 
the  institution's  teachers;  and  as 
Tsianina  leaned  more  to  her  music  than 
other  things,  though  she  did  all  her  work 
splendidly,  she  was  given  the  full  mu- 
sical course. 

When  the  princess  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  while  she  was  still 


Princess  Tsianina. 

a  student,  her  life  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  that  person  who  for  so  many 
years  had  been  both  a  mother  and  a  fa- 
ther to  her — Chenubia.  Upon  her  death- 
bed, the  good  woman,  who  had  grown  to 
be  so  proud  of  her  intelligent  young 
daughter,  expressed  to  Tsianina  a  wish 
that,  after  leaving  the  reservation 
school — where  all  pupils  were  required 
to  wear  the  customary  uniform — she  al- 
ways dress  in  the  costume  of  the  In- 
dian maiden — leather  dress,  blanket, 
beads,  feather,  and  all.  The  desired 
promise  was  willingly  made.  At  once 
the  young  girl  set  about  the  perfecting 
of  her  knowledge  of  garment-making, 
under  the  able  instruction  of  the  school 
teachers,  preparing  for  the  time  when 
she  should  leave  the  institution  and 
thus  be  obliged  to  make  her  own  In- 
dian paraphernalia.  At  that  time  even 
she  was  planning  upon  seeking  a  life 
work  out  in  the  world. 

A  little  over  four  years  ago,  the 
princess  finished  her  education,  in  both 
the  technical  and  in  the  practical 
branches,  and  was  ready  to  leave  Ufuala. 
Her  fellow  students  were  sorry  to  see 
the  happy,  jolly  girl  depart,  but  they 
felt  that  of  all  of  them  she  was  the 
best  able  to  uphold  the  pride  of  the 
tribe  of  Creeks.  She  herself  was  some- 
what frightened  when  she  eventually 
located  with  a  family  of  white  people, 
in  St.  Louis.  But  she  was  an  ambitious 
maiden.    She  felt  that  she  would  one 


Horses  #Muks/*f— 


It  makes  them  fresh  and  full  of 
life  and  vigor  to  clip  tham  in  the 

apring  before  the   work  begin**. 
When  the  heavy  winter  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  removed 
they  get  more  good  from  their  feed,  are 
healthier  and  work  better.      They  are  more 
easily  kept  clean  and  their  improved  appearance 
greatly  adds  to  their  selling  price.  It  also  pays  to 
clip  the  flanks  and  udders  of  your  cows  —  you  get 
clean  milk,  free  from  impurities  that  can't  be  strained  out. 


Clip  with  the  Famous 
St G W3  ft  Bearing  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and  closer  and  stays 
sharp  longer  than  any  other.       Gears  are 
cut   from    solid    steel    bar.     They   arc  en- 
closed, protected  and  run  in  oil;  little  friction, 
little  wear.   Has  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  run- 
ning flexible  shaft  and  the  celebrated  Stewart 
—— fie  tension  clipping  head,  highest  grade. 
Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.   Money  and 
transportation  costs  back  if  not  satisfied 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

1 57  N .Lb  Salle  St.      Chicago,  ill. 
Write  for  complete  catalog-  on  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  flheanng  machinea—  mailed  free  on  request. 


"Without  an  Equal  for  Simplicity" 


THE 

Remington  Oil  Engine 

with  its  clock-like  regulation  is  ideal  for 
small  and  moderately  sized  electric 
lighting  plants.  Directly  connected  units 
from  2  to  36  K.  W. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

CARNEY  HARTLEY,  M.  E., 
Representative  , 

THE  REMINGTON  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

316  Colorado  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


AUTOMOBILES  AT 
40c  ON  THE  DOLLAR 


FORDS  OVERLANDS 
BUICKS  OAKLANDS 
RAMBLERS 


MAXWELLS  JACKSONS 
HUDSONS  REGALS 
STUDEBAKERS 


and  many  others.    Visit  us  when  in  Denver.    Write  for  Prices. 

AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE 

Across  from  Court  House,  Denver. 


day  do  something  quite  worth  while; 
what,  she  did  not  as  yet  know.  In  the 
big  city,  her  native  dress  caused  much 
interest  and  comment  among  strangers. 
All  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  her  were 
charmed  by  her  sweet  character  and  gen- 
uine manner,  and  she  made  a  number  of 
sincere  friends. 

But  it  was  not  until  shortly  after  her 
arrival  in  Denver  two  years  ago,  when 
she  had  become  better  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  living  in  the  white  man's  cities, 
that  Tsianina  began  to  desire  close 
friendships.  She  had  gone  to  Denver 
for  a  short  stay  only,  but  she  had  not 
been  there  more  than  a  few  weeks  of 
her  allotted  time  before  she  began  to 
feel  that  that  was  the  one  place  for 
her  future  home.  She  decided  to  reside 
there  permanently.  With  a  housekeeper, 
she  opened  up  an  apartment. 

(Continued  in  our  next  issue) 


holding  the  stave  silo 
round  and  solid  as  an 
engine  boiler.  The  new, 
adjustable  STEEL  RIM 
fitted  to 


solves  the  problem  of 
stave  silo  construction. 
Wood  silos  make  the 
wbest  silage. The  steel  rim 
mil  u\ti0lr  on  the  HINGE-DOOR  is  the 
'  U-Jiil"-  iast  word  in  the  perfect  silo. 
Get  our  Silberzahn  Ensilagre  Cutter.  Write  today 
and  learn  of  this  before  you  buy. 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Dept52  . 
Topeka,  Kansas  Denver,  Colorado 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


The.  successful  farmer  is  one  who  is 
a  good  buyer  and  a  good  salesman.  The 
buying  ability  of  anyone  depends  largely 
on  securing  knowledge  on  as  wide  a 
range  of  quality  and  prices  as  possible. 
If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  gasoline 
engine  you  will  get  a  great  deal 
more  information  in  regard  to  price  and 
quality  if  you  will  secure  a  half 
dozen  or  more  catalogues  than  you 
would  if  you  only  secured  one.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  in  buying  any 
commodity  from  catalogues.  Adver- 
tisers are  always  pleased  to  supply  cat- 
alogues and  prices,  and  as  they  rarely 
cost  more  than  time  and  a  postage 
stamp  you  should  improve  the  opportun- 
ity by  not  only  writing  for  one  but  for 
as  many  as  you  can  conveniently,  that 
are  advertised. 


There  is  more  loss  by  indecision  than 
by  wrong  decision. 


Alfalfa  Meal  Sells 
for  $50.00  Per  Ton 

Do  you  realize 
that  Alfalfa  Meal 
as  a  stock  feed, 
because  of  its 
richness  in  Pro- 
tein,  has  no 
equal.  How  any 
stockman,  dairyman,  poultryman,  or 
general  farmer  can  withstand  its 
special  claims  as  an  agent  to  enrich 
him  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  an  outfit 
(Feed  Cutter  and  Mill)  that  will 
make  1,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  Alfalfa 
Meal  for  $38.90.  The  best  invest- 
ment you  will  ever  make.  A  4  to  6 
H.  P.  engine  will  do  the  work.  We 
can  furnish  larger  or  smaller  out- 
fits.   Send  today  for  full  particulars. 

We  also  handle  Gasoline  and  Kero- 
sene Engines.  Saw  Mills,  Cream 
Separators,  etc. 

THE  A.  W.  STBAtTB  CO., 
3716-24   So.   Ashland   Ave.,  Chicago. 
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THE  FARM  WOMAN 

By  MRS.  EMMA  TOLMAN  EAST 


GOODNESS. 


Some  Reflections  on  and  About  It. 

"Be  good  and  you'll  be  happy,"  ran  the 
old  saw,  which,  happily,  lias  been 
changed  in  modern  life  to  read,  "Be  hap- 
py and  you'll  be  good!" 

In  the  popular  fiction  of  a  few  years 
a<ro  the  woman  of  ice  and  snow,  who 
lacked  sex  instinct  as  another  might  lack 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  who  was  never  tempted 
into  an  indiscect  hand  pressure  and 
whose  heart  never  ran  away  with  her 
head,  was  the  usual  heroine. 

It  is  possible  that  the  heroine  ot  no- 
tion was  based  on  the  woman  of  real  life, 
for  certain  it  is  that  club  life  grew  and 
flourished  and  met  the  needs  of  men  for 
human  sympathy  and  understanding  and 
the  young  male  grew  up  with  the  idea  of 
dodging  the  responsibilities  of  home  and 
children  if  possible. 

True,  we  have  not  quite  reached  the 
point  of  taxing  our  bachelors  as  they  do 
in  some  other  countries,  but  the  evasion 
of  marriage  has  become  the  subject  of 
solemn  deliberation  in  high  places. 

But  the  pendulum  of  life  swings  back 
and  forth  and  the  heroine  of  today,  as 
presented  by  the  popular  novel,  must 
base  her  claim  to  distinction  on  some- 
thing more  human  than  a  physical  lack 
and  an  ability  to  faint  often  and  grace- 
fully- .  .  .  ,  , 
Perhaps,  even,  the  heroine  of  today  s 
best  seller  is  not  even  "good,"  as  we 
know  the  term,  and  she  is  quite  likely 
to  have  had  a  past,  even  while  she  insists 
on  her  right  to  a  future  unhampered  by 
"wild  oats"  sown  in  the  exuberance  of 
youth  and  the  procreative  instinct. 

In  a  recent  popular  novel  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  takes  place  and  the  aptness 
of  its  application  makes  it  as  good  as  a 
sermon:  . 

"Oh,  bosh!    In  the  first  place,  what  is 
a  good  woman?' 

"  'A  woman  who  is  virtuous  and  hon- 
orable and  industrious  and  oh,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  what  "good"  means.' 

"  'I  know  a  lot  better  than  you  do,  you 
old  mud  turtle.  There  are  more  com- 
mandments than  one  and  more  than  one 
way  for  a  woman  to  be  bad.  There  are 
plenty  of  wives  whose  physical  fidelity 
you  could  never  question,  but  they  re 
simply  wallowing  in  other  sins.  ^  You 
know  a  lot  of  wives  that  you  can't  say 
a  word  against  except  that  they're  loaf- 
ers and  wasters  and  naggers  of  children 
and  torturers  of  husbands  and  scourges 
of  neighbors,  enemies  of  everything 
worth  while— otherwise  they're  all  right. 
They  neglect  their  little  ones'  minds; 
never  teach  them  a  lofty  ideal,  just 
hatred  and  lying  and  selfishness  and 
snobbery  and  spite  and  conceit.  They 
make  religion  a  cloak  for  backbiting  anf 
false  witness.  And  they're  called  "good" 
women.  I  tell  you  it's  an  outrage  on 
the  word  "good."  "Good"  is  a  great 
word  and  ought  to  stand  for  something 
beside  the  opposite  of  sensual!' 

"'You  think  women  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  gadding  about  wherever  they 
please?' 

"  'Of  course  I  do !  What's  the  good  of 
virtue  that's  due  to  being  in  jail?  We 
know  that  men  are  more  honest,  more 
truthful,  more  generous  than  women. 
Why  ?  Because  Ave  have  liberty.  Because 
we've  nobody  to  hide  behind.  The  rea- 
son women  are  such  liars  and  gossips 
and  so  merciless  to  one  another  is  be- 
cause they  are  so  penned  in,  because  all 
the  different  kinds  of  women  are  expect- 
ed to  live  just  the  same  way  after  they 
are  married.  But  some  of  them  are  bad 
.mothers  because  they  have  no  outlet  for 
their  genius  and  all  of  them  would  be 
better  wives  if  they  had  more  liberty!'" 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
all  "good"  women  are  ill  tempered  or 
that  all  who  read  the  time  honored  ruts 
of  wife  and  motherhood  are  so  narrow 
in  their  views  of  life  that  gossip  and 
backbiting  are  their  only  outlet. 

But  the  demands  of  these  same  holy 
callings  are  apt  to  make  inroads  on  the 
6tock  of  good  nature,  and  the  successful 
evasion  of  pitfalls  into  which  others 
around  us  sink  sometimes  generates  a 
"holier  than  thou"  feeling  which  is  in- 
clined to  creep  into  our  attitude  toward 
the  world.  From  the  heights  of  our 
"goodness"  we  may  censure  one  who  is 
kinder  hearted,  more  generous  than  our- 
selves. 


Because  we  cannot  understand  the 
mysteries  of  another  soul  we  may  con- 
demn what  is  far  beyond  us  or  fail  to 
commend  big  virtues  because  little  sins 
ofTend  our  sense  of  right. 

Surely  to  be  really  "good,"  a  woman 
or  a  man  must  be  not  only  virtuous  in  a 
physical  sense,  but  kindly  and  tolerant 
in  every  other. 

Verily,  as  our  friend,  the  cynic,  has 
said,  "A  good  disposition  is  better  than 
many  motor  cars." 


Casseroled  Steak. 
A   delicious   diner   dish,   made  from 
the    comparatively    inexpensive  round- 
steak,  is  done  is  follows: 

Cut  the  bone  from  a  large  slice  of 
round  steak  and  dip  the  meat  in  flour, 
rubbing  in  a  liberal  supply  of  it.  Roll 
the  steak  and  tie  with  string  or  skewer 
it  with  steel  skewers  or  even  toothpicks. 
Lay  the  roll  into  a  hot  frying  pan  in 
which  a  few  slices  of  bacon  are  sizzling, 
and  brown  it  thoroughly  on  every  side. 
Then  place  it  in  a  hot  casserole  or  closed 
baking  dish,  add  salt  and  pepper,  a  bay 
leaf  and  a  wee  scrap  of  red  pepper-pod  if 
possible  and  some  sliced  onions  if  desired. 
Add  a  little  water  to  the  fat  in  the  fry- 
ing pan  and  add  to  the  steak,  close  the 
lid  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an 
hour  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  roll.  If  your  casserole  or  baker  is 
not  perfectly  tight,  water  must  be  added 
from  time  to  time  so  that  the  meat  will 
not  become  too  dry. 

If  desired,  sliced  or  cubed  potatoes  may 
be  added  in  time  to  cook  and  peas  or 
diced  carrots  are  a  nice  addition.  When 
done  there  should  be  a  considerable 
quantity  of  thick  brown  sauce  around 
the  meat.  Slice  and  serve  like  a  rolled 
roast. 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  patterns  will  be  sent  for 
ten  cents  each,  postpaid.  Be  sure  to  give 
correct  size  and  number  of  pattern. 

1183—  A  New  Frock  in  Moyen  Agfe 
Style  for  Mother's  Girl. — Blue  poplin 
was  used  for  this  design,  embroidered 
in  self  color.  The  model  is  also  good  in 
red  cashmere,  or  brown  serge,  with 
braid  binding  or  trimming.  It  may  also 
be  combined  in  plain  and  plaid  or 
cheeked  gingham  with  plain  chambrey 
would  be  good.  The  skirt  is  joined  to 
an  underbody  or  lining  and  the  waist 
is  worn  over  that.  The  closing  is  at 
the  center  back.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 

1193 — A  New  Vest  and  Stylish  Gir- 
dles.— The  models  here  shown  will  be 
found  serviceable  and  attractive  in  any 
development  of  silk,  cloth,  velvet,  or 
ribbon.  These  patterns  are  cut  in  6 
sizes:  Small,  Medium  and  Large.  It  re- 
quires 1%  yards  for  No.  1;  1%  yards 
for  No.  2,  and  %  yard  for  No.  3  of  44 
inch  material  for  a  Medium  size. 

1184 —  A  Most  Becomif  Dress  for  the 
Growing  Girl. — As  here  shown  blue  fig- 
ured woolen  was  used  with  red  serge  for 
trimming.  The  waist  may  be  developed 
with  the  vest  section  or  with  the  girdle 
alone,  and  the  sleeve  may  be  finishea 
in  wrist  or  in  short  length,  with  band 
cuff  or  trimming.  The  skirt  is  at- 
tractive in  gathered  or  plaited  style. 
Velvet,  poplin,  cashmere,  percale,  ging- 
ham, galatea,  linen  or  linene  are  all  ap- 
propriate for  this  model.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
It  requires  3%  yards  of  44  inch  mate- 
rial for  a  10  year  size. 

1179 — A  New  and  Pretty  Nig-ht  Dress. 
—As  here  shown,  white  batiste  was 
used  embroidered  in  self  color  and 
trimmed  with  "Val"  lace.  The  sleeve 
is  in  raglan  style,  with  a  band  cuff  for 
wrist  length.  In  short  length  it  is 
shaped  in  points.  The  neck  edge  may 
be  made  round  or  "V"  shaped,  and  an 
lOmpire  effect  produced  by  ribbon  bead- 
ing as  illustrated.  The  gown  may  be 
made  with  a  front  closing  for  high  neck 
style,  which  is  very  desirable  for 
warmth,  if  made  of  flannellette  or  flan- 
nell.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes: 
Small,  Medium  and  Large. 

1187-1190 — A  Stylish  Coat  Suit. — Dis- 
tinctly chic  is  the  coat  of  this  model, 
with  its  plaited  skirt  portion,  and 
jaunty  collar.  The  skirt,  too,  shows  new 
lines.  It  has  plaited  extensions  at  the 
seams  and  back,  and  yoke  sections  over 
the  hips.  Serge  in  a  dark  Burgundy 
shade,  with  braid  trimming  and  jet  but- 
tons would  be  nice  for  this  model. 
Green  broadcloth  with  satin  facings  is 
also  good.  The  Coat  pattern  1187  is 
cut  in  5  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure,  for  ladies,  and  for 
misses  in  3  sizes:  14,  16  and  18  years. 
The  Skirt  is  cut  in  the  same  sizes  for 
misses,  and  in  5  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30  and 
32  inches  waist  measure,  for  ladies.  It 
requires  4>/2  yards  of  44  inch  material 
for  the  coat,  and  3%  yards  for  the 
skirt  in  a  medium  size  for  ladies,  and 
4%  yards  of  44  Inch  material  for  the 
coat,  and  3  yards  for  the  skirt,  for  a 
16  year  size. 

This  Illustration  calls  for  two  separate 
patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to  any 
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address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each  pat- 
tern in  silver  or  stamps. 

9793 — The  dress  is  equally  appropri- 
ate for  chambrey,  percale,  challie,  flan- 
nellette and  serge.  It  has  a  waist  cut 
in  surplice  style,  finished  with  deep 
tucks  over  the  front,  and  a  neat  low 
collar.  The  skirt  has  deep  hem  tucks 
and  may  be  finished  in  raised  or  normal 
waistline.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes: 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  . 

1189 — Girl's  Apron. — This  neat  and 
simple  model  is  so  easy  to  develop, 
and  such  a  "dress  saver."  At  play  or 
while  helping  mother,  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  care  may  be  established,  and 
a  pretty  apron  such  as  this  will  gladly 
be  worn  by  a  little  girl  who  likes  to 
keep  her  frock  clean.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
It  requires  1%  yards  of  36  inch  ma- 
terial for  a  6  year  size. 


Salad  Recipes  for  Winter. 


Potato  salad  (warm).— Five  potatoes. 
2  tablespoons  butter,  2  tablespoons  flour, 
1  cup  water,  2  eggs,  2  teaspoons  sugar,  1 
teaspoon  mustard,  salt  and  pepper,  1-3 
cup  vinegar.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the 
flour  and  cook  until  bubbling;  add  the 
water,  cook  until  smooth,  remove  from 
the  fire,  cool  slightly  and  add  the  well- 
beaten  eggs,  then  the  vinegar  and  sea- 
sonings. Return  to  the  fire  and  cook 
until  smooth  and  thick.  Have  ready 
sliced  potatoes  slightly  warm,  pour  the 
warm  dressing  over  them  and  mix 
lightly.    Garnish  with  hard  cooked  eggs. 
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TRY 

FREE 


SAVE  $20  ON  SHOE  BILLS 

TEN 
Days 


Ruthstein's  Latest  Triumph 

LEATHER-TAPPED  "STEELS" 

The  only  Practical,  Comfortable,  Light, 
Long- Wearing,    Absolutely  Waterproof 

GENERAL    SERVICE    SHOE    for  Men 

and  Boys.  One  Fair  Outlasts  3  to  6 
Fairs  AliXi-Zieathers. 

Here's  the  Best  and  Only  "jsear- 
round."  "all-purpose"  Shoe  ever  invent- 
ed. Warm  in  winter — Cool  in  summer 
— Always  dry  and  shapely.  Made  in  all 
sizes  and  heights — for  Men,  sizes  5  to 
12;  6,  9,  12  and  16  inches  high;  for  Boys, 
sizes  1  to  4.  For  Farmers,  Mechanics, 
Dairy,  Creamery  and  Stock  Men,  Labor- 
ers, Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers, 
Sportsmen.  The  World's  Greatest  Work 
Shoe — Play  Shoe — School  Shoe. 

SAVE  YOUR  HEALTH  AND  MONEY 
No  More  Big  Doctor's  Bills 
No  More  Big  Shoe  Bills 

No  more  wet,  tired,  blister- 
ed, calloused,  chafed,  aching 
feet.  No  more  hard,  cracked, 
warped,  twisted,  leaky  shoes. 
No  more  Rheumatism,  Lum- 
bago, Sciatica,  Coughs  and  Colds.  No 
more  loss  of  time  and  health.  Always 
Comfortable — Always  Dry.  Save  $10  to 
$20  shoe  money. 

STEEL  SHOE  BOOK— FBEE 

"The  Sole  of  Steel"  illustrates  and 
describes  this  wonderful  money-saving 
Shoe  with  its  Special  Process,  Long- 
Wearing,  Adjustable  Leather  Taps — in- 
stantly replaced  when  worn  for  a  few 
cents.  The  shoe  of  the  light,  springy 
step — the  shoe  that  makes  you  sure- 
footed and  tireless — the  shoe  that  Pro- 
tects your  Health — Tour  Comfort — Tour 
Purse.  It  tells  how  YOU— or  anyone — 
can  TRY  MY  "STEELS'*  TEN  DAYS, 
FREE.    Address  your  postal  to 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN, 

The  Steel  Shoe  Man,  Sept.  191, 
Racine,  Wis. 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 


The  three  most  popular 
garden  flowers  the  world 
over  were  all  named  and 
introduced  by  us  within  the 
past  20  years  (the  Golden 
Clow,  Hybrid  Cosmos  and 
Gladiolus  Childsi  America) 
a  record  without  a  parallel. 
This  year  we  add  to  the  trio 
*f"3*  another  novelty  equally 
k\  unique,  equally  valuable 
and  of  surpassing  brillian- 
cy. It  will  find  its  way 
"over  the  world  as  quickly 
as  the  others  did  and  take 
Its  place  everywhere  as  the 
foremost  garden  annual. 
The  Chinese  Woolflower  13  a  Celosla  of  new  form 
and  pasy  growth,  two  feet  nigh  with  a  score  of 
branches  each  crowned  with  a  great  crimson  ball  of 
wooly  substance  which  holds  Its  color  and  beauty  all 
through  the  season  making  It  the  most  Interesting, 
novel  and  showy  of  all  garden  or  pot  annuals. 

Price  SO  ctH.  per  pkt.  of  40  to  50  seeds;  St  pkts, 
for  SO  OfS,,  together  with  New  BLUE  PETUNIA  and 
GIANT  SUMMER  COSMOS  freefor  trial  and  Catalog. 

Our  Big  CntnloRiie  of  Flower'and  Veg:  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free  to  all  who  apply.  Weare  the 
largest  growers  in  the  world  of  Gladiolus,  Carinas.  Dahlias, 
Lilies,  Iris,  etc.,  and  our  stocks  are  best  and  cheapest. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


DRINK 

Coffeei 


The  Grange 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 


Woolen  Bed  Blankets 

Absolutely  pure  wool,  weight,  ten 
pounds.  One  blanket,  size  66x84  inches, 
13.00;  two  blankets,  size  66x84  inches, 
$6.00;  one  blanket,  size  66x168  inches, 
$6.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  delivery.  Write  for  samples. 
Address — 

FRANK    P.  ALT 

1300  Howell  St.  LaPayette,  Indiana. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
new  officers  have  all  been  installed  and 
the  delegates  have  returned  from  the 
State  Grange  meeting  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  determined  to  make  this  the 
best  year  in  the  history  of  their  Grange. 
While  some  of  the  officers  start  in  with 
enough  animation  to  make  their  meet- 
ings interesting  and  instructive  to  all 
who  attend,  there  are  others  who  soon 
become  discouraged  with  a  poor  attend- 
ance and  not  only  stay  away  themselves 
a  part  of  the  time,  but  also  discourage 
others  by  insisting  that  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  run  a  Grange  when  no  one 
takes  any  interest. 

Pessimism  never  made  a  success  of 
anything  else,  and  it  certainly  cannot 
make  a  success  of  a  Grange.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  Grange  that  had  thir- 
teen live  officials  become  dormant,  and 
if  the  members  of  a  subordinate  Grange 
do  not  attend  the  regular  meetings  it  is 
a  pretty  safe  guess  that  there  is  noth- 
ing going  on  at  the  Grange  that  will 
attract  them,  so  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  if  you  have  them  started  coming 
to  Grange,  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
disappointed  in  the  meetings  at  any 
time  and  do  not  tire  them  out  by  argu- 
ing the  entire  evening  through  some 
trivial  question,  such  as  the  advisability 
of  ordering  red  or.  white  potatoes  or 
whether  it  is  better  to  plant  them  in 
the  moon  or  in  the  ground.  You  should 
consider  the  fact  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
one  subject,  and  that  it  would  be  just 
as  unselfish  for  the  sisters  to  devote  the 
evening  talking  about  the  latest  fash- 
ions or  the  young  people  to  discuss  the 
latest  plays. 

Begin  strictly  on  time,  follow  the  rit- 
ual absolutely,  and  after  you  have  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  time  to  talk  business 
be  sure  to  have  something  else  that  is 
worth  while  and  that  will  furnish  enter- 
tainment to  all.  If  you  are  unable  to 
get  up  an  interesting  program  within 
your  own  Grange  for  each  meeting,  get 
assitance  from  the  outside.  Twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars  spent  every  year  in 
getting  speakers  can  be  more  than  made 
up  in  an  increased  membership,  besides 
the  good  that  it  will  do  the  Grange  and 
the  community  in  general.  Outside 
speakers,  like  men  from  the  Agricultu- 
ral College  and  the  State  University, 
bring  in  new  ideas  and  the  entire  com- 
munity is  benefited  through  the  dis- 
semination of  these  fresh  ideas  through 
the  Grange,  which  is  made  stronger  and 
more  influential  by  its  progressive  and 
practical  work.  If  you  are  neglecting 
this  part  of  the  entertainment,  you  are 
overlooking  a  leading  feature  that  will 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one  thing, 
stimulate  the  interest  in  your  Grange. 

Lecturers  will  find  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  arrange  a  program  from  their 
own  membership,  for  every  evening; 
there  are  always  a  few  who  will  take 
part  but  a  much  greater  number  who 
will  not  and  those  who  do,  soon  grow 
tired  of  providing  the  entertainment  all 
of  the  time  and  the  first  thing  you 
know,  your  material  for  programs  is  ex- 
hausted. The  best  way  to  overcome  this 
is  to  get  up  a  good  entertainment,  charge 
a  small  admission,  if  you  need  funds,  and 
then  exchange  this  program  with  your 
neighboring  Granges.  This  will  provide 
for  two  entertainments  as  well  as  a  trip 
which  will  be  much  enjoyed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  members.  No  one 
likes  to  prepare  anything  and  give  it 
before  only  a  few  people  but  it  is  easy 
to  get  people  to  take  part  in  an  enter- 
tainment where  there  is  going  to  be  a 
large  number  present  and  you  can  usu- 
ally induce  them  to  give  their  program 
again  in  another  neighborhood  after  they 
have  it  already  prepared,  if  you  will 
provide  transportation  which  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  do  where  there  are  conveyances 


among  the  neighbors.  One  good  pro- 
gram will  furnish  several  evenings'  en- 
tertainment besides  the  good  that  will 
result  from  getting  acquainted  with  your 
neighboring  Granges. 

The  reason  for  the  poor  attendance  a 
good  part  of  the  time  at  the  Grange 
meetings  is  not  for  want  of  interest  in 
the  Grange  but  for  the  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion and  push  among  the  officers  who 
are  supposed  to  run  the  Grange  and  if 
they  will  only  start  something  and  keep 
on  trying,  they  will  usually  get  plenty 
of  help  from  the  other  members. 

It  is  but  a  waste  of  energy  to  spend 
your  time  trying  to  get  new  members 
and  then  do  nothing  to  help  them;  you 
had  better  spend  your  time  keeping 
what  members  you  have  and  the  new 
ones  will  come  in  of  their  own  accord 
when  they  see  that  your  Grange  is  com- 
posed of  live  wires  that  really  do  some- 
thing. The  lecturer  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  providing  a  program 
for  every  meeting  and  both  myself  and 
Mr.  Groves,  the  editor  of  our  official 
organ,  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance 
at  any  time  in  helping  to  secure  speak- 
ers or  in  suggesting  a  program. 

Grange  News. 

Kiowa  Grange  No.  206  held  two  meet- 
ings in  January  with  exceptionally  good 
attendance  at  each.  The  members  are 
making  preparations  for  a  box  social  and 
literary  program  to  be  given  in  the  near 
future.  They  have  just  finished  a  large 
cabinet  to  be  used  for  Grange  regalia, 
etc.,  and  the  members  are  taking  part 
with  increased  interest.  Their  purchas- 
ing department  recently  bought  a  car  of 
cottonseed  products  for  their  members. 

Maple  Grove  Grange  No.  154  was  en- 
tertained at  a  recent  meeting  by  Mr. 
Milhollen  of  the  Barnes  commercial 
school.  I  would  recommend  him  to  any 
Grange  wanting  outside  talent  to  make 
up  a  good  program.  At  the  last  meeting 
Maple  Grove  Grange  was  entertained  by 
Professor  Gillett  with  his  stereoptican. 
Professor  Gillett  never  fails  to  entertain 
and  edify  his  audience  and  always  draws 
a  good  crowd. 

The  Grange  develops  a  feeling  of  fra- 
ternity, good  will  and  cooperation  among 
farmers  and  gives  them  greater  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  in  each  other. 

Join  the  Grange  and  you  will  always 
have  a  bank  account. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB. 


The  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Colorado 

The  only  insurance  in  the  state  at  actual  cost.  The  best  farms  of  the 
state  of  Colorado  our  reserve  fund.  No  deposit  In  a  bank  ca*.  compare.  We  had 
in  force  Dec.  31,  1913,  $2,288,686.00  We  have  saved  to  our  policy  holders 
thousands  of  dollars  in  insurance  premiums  as  compared  with  old  line  insur- 
ance rates.  We  have  been  doing  business  nineteen  years,  July  1,  1914.  We  are 
growing  steadily  and  surely.  You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  insure  with  us. 
From  a  business  and  fraternal  standpoint,  all  farm  insurance  belongs  to  the 
Orange  Company.  Write  Albert  Wolff,  President,  Edgewater,  R.  1,  or  J.  A. 
Ferris,  Secretary,  Golden,  R.  1,  and  they  will  tell  you  why. 


One  of  the  most  profitable  field  crops 
now  being  raised  is  a  new  strain  of 
rhubarb  known  as  the  Giant  Winter  va- 
riety. J.  B.  Wagner  of  Pasadena,  Cal., 
the  berry  and  rhubard  specialist,  after 
several  years  of  propagating,  crossing 
and  developing  different  sorts,  including 
the  old  Australian  Crimson  rhubarb,  in- 
troduced by  Luther  Burbank  several 
years  ago,  has  reached  his  goal  in  this 
new  variety.  It  differs  from  the  old 
common  garden  variety  of  crimson  rhu- 
barb, which  has  little  value  as  a  mar- 
ketable crop.  Giant  Winter  rhubarb,  as 
its  name  implies,  will  stand  a  vigorous 
climate  and  it  grows  to  an  immense 
size.  It  is  more  readily  marketed  than 
other  varieties  and,  in  fact,  the  demand 
so  far  has  exceeded  the  production. 

Coming,  as  it  does,  early  in  the  spring 
before  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  top 
notch  prices  always  prevail.    The  prices 
range  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  box  of  70 
pounds,  or  $50  to  $100  per  ton.  How 
ever,  this  is  by  no  means  the  best  price. 
From  7%  to  10  tons  for  the  first  cutting 
is  a  fair  average  yield,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  two  additional  pickings  at 
excellent  prices.    One  thousand  dollars 
to  $1,500  per  acre  each  season  can  be 
easily  made  from  the  Giant  Winter  va 
riety. 

Speaking  of  the  new  variety  he  has 
developed,  Mr.  Wagner  said:  "The  per- 
fection of  this  new  strain  has  placed 
rhubarb  among  the  leaders  of  highly 
profitable  crops  for  field  cultivation.  It 
is  surprising  the  tremendous  demand 
there  is  for  Giant  Winter  rhubarb,  and 
yet  the  new  variety  has  only  been  per- 
fected a  short  time." 

M.  Luther  Burbank  has  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  improved  specie  will 
prove  the  greatest  boom  and  money 
making  crop  in  the  way  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  anyone  ever  introduced 
and  anyone  having  suitable  soil  and  lo- 
cation who  docs  not  plant  all  they  can 
is  making  a  big  mistake. 


Thrift- 
Economy 

Saving 

Let  your  spring  clothei  reflect  the  charm 
of  spring  newness  and  let  your  shopping  com- 
bine thrift,  economy  and  saving.  The 
coat  of  beautiful,  stylish  clothes  need  no 
longer  hinder  you.  You,  too,  can  now  share 
the  wonderful  "Standard"  bargains.  And, 
madam,  you'll  positively  be  delighted  with  our 
remarkably  low  prices.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  at  least  aee  the  famous  "Standard" 
Bargain  Bulletins. 
They  are  issued  every  two 
months  and  are  always 
brimful  of  such  excellent 
values  as  are  represented 
\-^Tjr  in  the  garments  offered  here. 
59C  I  Send  at  once  Coupon 

(below)  for  your  FREE 
copies  of  the  money- 
saving  "  Standard 
Bargain  Bulletins. 
It  is  still  time  to  get 
the  Mid  Winter 
Cut-Price  Bulletin. 
Send  coupon  to- 
day—NOW. 
The  Bulletins 
are  FREE. 

Striped  Gingham 

Dress  $1  Value  59c 

DD59— Half-price  offer. 
!  Women «nd  Misses*  pretty 
I  street  or  house  dress  of  good 
'quality,   splendid  -  wearing 
Gingham  in  neat  black  or  blue 
stripes.     Bodice  becomingly 
Moused  has  the  popular  turned- 
I  down  collar  and  is  appropriately 
j  finished  with  pipings.   Skirt  is 
I  fashioned  with  correct  width  and 
I  the  dress  buttons  conveniently  in 
|  front.  (Ladies'  sizes34  to46 
[  Bust;  Misses'  14  to  18  years.) 
A  good  value  at  $1.00. 
L  Special  price,  P"/\p 
\  postpaid  in  v 
the  U.S..  V*M 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

[  or  your 

MP  Money  Back 


Girls'  i 
Wash 

I  Dresses! 


3R149- 
Nowhere  else 
in  America 
can  you  equal 
this  bargain. 
And,  it  is  typ- 
ical of  "Stand- 
ard" value-giv 
ing.  All  three 
dresses  are 
beaut  ifully 
made  of  ex- 
cellent, wash- 
able qualities. 
The  white  dress  is 
prettily  embroidery, 
trimmed,  etc.  The  bl__ 
Linene  dress  has  smart,  contrasting  trimmings  and  the 
guimpe  dress  is  cleverly  made  of  embroidered  pink  Linene 
with  matched  Scotch  plaid  Gingham.  (Sizes  6  io  14 
years.)   Splendid  $2.50 


7ft 


irj. )    bplendid  SZ.DU  a         /t>  m  . 
value^postpaid  in  J  fQr  ^  j  .43 


E79 — This  petticoat  has  never 
sold  for  less  than  $1.00 
and   the  regular 
.    price  is  $1.25, 
^Ss^s.  Dressy.j 
very  dur- 1 
able  qual- 1 
ity.  with! 
handsome  | 
_  deep  flounce  j 
W  of  beautiful  I 
embroidery. 
Provided] 
with  protection  I 
flounce.  A  bow  | 
finishes  the  side 
(Sizes38lo44  inch\ 
lengths.)  Specia" 
postpaid  in  70#» 
the  U.  S  I  UC 


.  jfattdard  ceBC, 


^  Coupon 

\£$Cv>  Dept.  48i  New  York 

Send  me  FREE  the  "Standard 
Bargain  Bulletins. 

8me  

Street   — 

PO   .....  - 

S\o\e.,   


DepHSl 
New  ^ork 
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\  The  Farm  Poultry  \ 

THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY  ON  A 
LARGE   POULTRY  FARM. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
you  may  get  an  idea  why  a  poultry- 
man  has  to  ask  more  money  for  his  pure- 
bred high-class  stock  than  the  ordinary 
"chicken  raiser"  or  farmer  does.  And  if 
I  went  into  a  few  more  details  about  the 
business,  you  would  understand  it  still 
better,  and  would  be  thankful  to  the 
careful  breeder  who  devotes  his  time  and 
care  to  the  rearing  of  this  class  of  stock 
in  order  that  you  can  get  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  this 
new  product,  lately  introduced  into  Col- 
orado. I  believe  it  is  destined  to  play  a 
tremendous  part  in  poultry  culture.  It 
is,  as  we  know,  a  member  of  the  sorg- 
hum family,  the  others  best  known  being 
kafir  corn  and  milo  maize.  We  cannot 
mature  kafir,  and  milo  seems  never  to 
have  taken  hold  of  the  poultry  keepers 
as  a  standard  feed.  Our  standard  grain 
feeds  are  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  Most  of 
the  latter  (and  I  consider  it  the  most 
important  of  all  poultry  feeds)  is 
shipped  into  Colorado  at  heavy  expense. 
Now  I  am  very  slow  to  make  experi- 
ments with  my  feeding  formula,  but 
last  fall  I  got  some  feterita  as  an  expe- 
riment. The  results  were  fine  from  the 
start  and  I  have  fed  tons  of  it  during  the 
winter.  I  have  never  seen  a  chemical 
analysis  of  its  food  contents;  being  new. 
it  is  not  in  my  tables  of  analysis.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  lacking  in  fat 
contents,  with  perhaps  an  excess  of  filler. 
But  my  opinion  is  this:  That,  except 
during  the  bitter  cold  spells,  half  feter- 
ita and  half  corn  will  answer  about  as 
well  as  an  entire  corn  (evening)  ration. 
This  means  an  enormous  saving  to  the 
poultry  folks;  feterita  can  be  grown  on 
dry  land,  without  irrigation,  and  there- 
fore can  be  sold  for  much  less  than  if 
raised  on  high-priced  land.  A  farmer 
gave  me  his  experience  in  raising  it — 


Pll  Start  You 

and  keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Business 

My  World-famous  hifch-quality  incubators 
and  brooders,  and  my  20  Free  Poultry  Lessons 
make  success  easy  and  sure  for  you!  Les- 
sons given  FREE  to  every  purchaser  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL . 


Incubator  or  Brooder 

With  the  tree  advice  and  lessons  I  give  my  customers,  no  one 
can  possibly  fail  to  make  biggest  hatches  of  strongest  chicks. 
Write  me.  A  postal  brings  all  facts,  book,  prices  and  prop- 
osition. "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys' '—sent  for  10  cents. 
Successful  Grain  Sprouters 
furnish  green  food,  make  hens 
lay  in  winter.  Ask  about  my 
high  grade  poultry  —  all 
leading  varieties. 

J.  S.  Gllerest,  Pros. 
DES  MOINES  1NCCBATORCO. 
I  6438econdSt.,  Peg  MoIdp»,1«. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

A  few  Cockerels  for  sale  from  the 
best  flock  of  Reds  in  the  country;  my 
birds  brought  home  the  blue  ribbons 
from  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver.  Mating  List  now  ready. 
X*.  B.  SCHRAEDEE, 
Iiongrnont,  Colo. 


McCloy's  Egg  Producer 

will  make  hens  doable  in  egg  produc- 
tion at  very  low  cost;  one  tablespoon- 
ful  per  six  hens  fed  in  gallon  of  wet 
mash,  will  bring  the  results. 

One  lb.  can,  40c;  2  lbs.,  75c; 
3    lbs,,    $1.10;    5    lbs.,  $1.75 
MoCLOT'8 
372  South  Pearl,  Denver,  Colo. 


LEGHORNS 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


Did  you  know  that  the  FOWLER  EGG 
FARM  can  furnish  EGGS  for  hatching 
heavy  In  the  famous  TOM  BARRON 
ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  strain, 
without  Increase  of  price?  Also  White 
Leghorn  breeding  stock. 

FOWLER    EGG    FARM,    Fowler,  Colo. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  533  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure 
It."  Thlsbookcontainsscientific  factaonwhiUidiarrhoea 
and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures 
this  terrible  disease  oyer  night  and  actually  raises  98  per 
cent  of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly 
write  Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books. 


The  SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


Frank  Hammond 
President 


The  Sure  Money  Maker 
For  Beginner  or  Expert 

Poultry  on  your  place  is  a  constant  source 
of  delight  and  profit— turns  kitchen  wastes 
and  farm  wastes  into  ready  money,  every 
day  in  the  year.    Chickens  will  pick  up 
their  living  around  a  place  where  they  have  some  range  and  this  is  all  clear  gain.  i 
The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  will  increase  your  income  many  times  over.  One  Sure  Hatch  will  I 
get  you  more  chicks  than  20  setting  hens — in  less  time,  because  it  is  always  ready;  with  lessl 
bother,  because  it  requires  less  attention — will  give  you  cleaner,  healthier,  stronger  chicks,  because 
the  Sure  Hatch  does  not  harbor  vermin,  to  start  diseases  that  are  hard  on  the  little  fellows. 

The  Wife  the  Children  Can  Manage  the  Sure  Hatch 

with  pleasure  and  no  trouble  at  all.  Very  little  time  and  effort  required.  They  can  make  sub- 
stantial deposits  in  the  bank,  in  Spring,  Fall  and  Winter  when  poultry  prices  are  highest. 

Don't  waste  your  money  and  time  with  machines  that  hatch  chicks  which  will 
not  live.  No  matter  how  good  the  eggs  are  that  you  put  into  a  poorly-built  machine,  the  chicks 
will  be  puny  and  will  die,  because  the  correct  hatching  conditions  cannot  be  maintained— with- 
out variation  throughout  the  hatching  period. 

That's  Where  the  High-Class  Construction  off 
The  Sure  Hatch  Protects  You 

The  material  used  in  its  construction,  the  careful  way  in  which  it  is  put  together.  Its  hot-water  heating 
system  and  absolutely  accurate,  automatic  regulation  of  heat,  moisture  and  ventilation,  make  it  the  greatest 
hatching  machine  on  the  market— dependable  at  all  times  — an  unfailing  success  —  It  produces  a  strong, 
healthy  chick  from  every  hatchable  egg. 

Early  chicks  bring  the  most  money.  Let  as  send  yon  a  Sure  Hatch 
freight  paid  under  our  strong  10  year  guarantee  and  on  60  days 
trial.  You  are  safe  in  doing  this;  we  are  responsible,  our  dealings 
are  always  fair,  as  the  thousands  of  Sore  Hatch  users  tell  yon. 

Of  course,  we  have  Brooders,  but  we  tell  you  about  them  in  our  big,  free  catalog. 
Our  Uncle  Sam  Poultry  Book  is  sent  free  with  every  Sure  Hatch.  No  other  book  contains  so  great  a  fund  of  practical  infor- 
mation telling  you  how  to  succeed  at  the  poultry  business.   Our  Illustrated  catalog  frao.  Shows  how  Sure  Hatch  Incubators 

and  Brooders  are  built,  and  why  they  are  the  ones  you  should  have. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box   SI   Fremont,  Nebr. 


MONEY 

BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Baby  Chicks— Eggs  for  Hatching 

Hatched  right  in  Mammoth  Incubators.  Best  pure  bred,  largest 
and  best  equipped  Poultry  Farm  in  Colorado.  Improved  strain  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  sent  free. 

MERK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


that  if  planted  at  the  right  time  he 
thought  he  could  make  50  bushels  per 
acre.  This  last  year  he  planted  some 
alongside  of  milo;  neither  had  irrigation. 
The  milo  dried  up,  grains  did  not  de- 
velop well ;  while  the  feterita  went  right 
through  green  and  strong,  and  he  sold 
me  some  of  it.  It  was  very  heavy  as  I 
carried  it  in  buckets  to  feed  to  my 
fowls,  nearly  as  much  so  as  wheat,  while 
the  milo  I  also  bought  from  him  was 
very  light  in  weight.  I  believe  the  day 
is  near  at  hand  when  feterita  will  be  a 
great  staple  in  Colorado,  or  that  section 
which  is  semi-arid;  for  it  is  not  only 
good  for  poultry  but  also  for  horses  and 
hogs.  The  Eastern  folks  are  getting  on 
to  it.  It  is  already  being  put  into  pre- 
pared poultry  feeds,  and  a  late  estimate 
of  it,  as  to  hog  feeding,  was  that  about 
eleven  bushels  of  feterita  was  equivalent 
to  nine  bushels  of  corn.  As  to  that,  of 
course,  I  cannot  certainly  say. 


DIFFERENT    TYPES    IN  POULTRY. 


In  reviewing  his  experience  with  three 
years  of  egg-laying  contests  Mr.  T.  E. 
Quisenberry  said: 

"There  is  an  egg  type  and  a  beef  type 
in  poultry,  just  as  true  as  there  is  a 
dairy  type  and  a  beef  type  in  cattle. 
We  find  both  of  these  types  in  all  va- 
rieties of  poultry.  And  there  is  also 
the  intermediate  or  dual-purpose  type. 
We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe these  except  to  say  that  our  best 
hens  are  medium-sized  birds,  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  considerably  under  standard 
weight.  They  are  late  moulters  and 
practically  free  from  the  disposition  to 
broodiness.  They  have  thin  pelvic  bones; 
rather  high  tails;  rather  narrow  skulls, 
not  a  masculine  head  in  appearance; 
large,  bright  eyes;  large  combs;  long 
and  broad  backs,  carried  much  higher 
than  that  portion  nearest  the  tail;  wide 
behind  with  plenty  of  space  between  the 
point  of  their  breast  bone  and  the  points 
of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  they  must  be 
good  feeders,  always  active  and  alert. 

"The  good  laying  hens  are  nearly  al- 
ways somewhat  close-feathered.  Not 
loosely-feathered,  like  the  Cochins.  We 
believe  that  if  a  White  Leghorn  with  a 
record  of  250  eggs  and  a  Barred  Rock 
with  the  same  record,  were  both  in  good 
health  and  condition,  and  were  both 
killed  and  picked  at  the  same  time,  you 
would  find  a  great  resemblance  and  uni- 
formity in  the  shape  and  measurements 
of  the  body  and  bones  of  the  two  fowls. 
You  would  have  to  make  due  allowance 
for  the  extra  size  of  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
of  course." 


This  Brooder  Saves  Time,  Labor,  Fuel,  Chicks 

The  Newtown  is  the  brooder  for  the  chick  grower  who  demands  that  his 
chicks  shall  make  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  with  least  mortality  and  at  lowest 
cost.   It  will  positively  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  it  has 
thousand*  of  others.  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

is  coal-burning;  self-feeding;  self-regulating;  fully  ventilated;  portal 
strongly  built;  operates  successfully  in  any  suitable  building; 
fro,  from  fire  risk;  easy  to  care  for;  RAISES  THE  CHICKS 

Learn  all  about  this  time-saving,  profit-producing 
machine  before  you  add  to  your  brooding  equipment. 
Our  Brooder  Catalog  will  show  you  the  way  to  sure 
Free  for  the  asking. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

90    Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


!  Denver — The 

I  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  all  fall  the  best  market  for  "Western  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  the  amount  of  stock  actually  sold  at  the 
Denver  yards  has  formed  the  biggest  percentage  of  its  re- 
ceipts in  the  history  of  the  market.  Practically  all  cattle  and 
sheep  offered  for  sale  at  Denver  this  fall  have  sold  for  prices 
which  netted  the  owner  greater  returns  than  he  would  have 
received  at  Eastern  markets  on  the  same  day.  Feeder  demand 
has  been  especially  brisk,  and  there  is  now  outlet  for  feeder 
cattle  and  sheep  ample  to  take  care  of  all  offerings  for  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize 
advantages  that  Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live 
stock. 


I  Cure  Piles 

ratio  and  adjoining-  states.  Established 
page  book  giving  particulars. 

Dr.  J.  F.  BOWERS,  10  Barth  Blk.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Permanently,  by  simple 
local  treatments.  No  knife, 
no  chloroform,  no  danger. 
Thousands  of  cured  pa- 
tients in  all  parts  of  Colo- 
17  years.    Write  today  for  free  80 


For  the  man  who  raises  something 
the  market  wants,  and  puts  it  on  sale 
as  the  market  wants  it,  there  is  no 
"marketing  problem." 


Pure  bred  poultry  is  wanted  by  a 
great  many  of  our  readers.  If  you  have 
any  poultry  to  sell,  an  ad  in  our  class- 
ified department  will  sell  it  for  you. 


February  15,  1915 
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CLASSIFIED 


KATE — Four  cents  the  word  per  issue. 
Cash    mast    be    sent    with    all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral, 
Including  address.  Fifty  thousand  farm- 
ers are  regular  paid-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  Western  Farm  Life.  If  you 
have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  de- 
partment. 


BEAL  ESTATE. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  want 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 

VICTORIA,  Australia  wants  settlers — 
Special  inducements.  Government  lana, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  Irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passages.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.,  Box  49. 

A  REAL  SANCH,  A  REAL  BARGAIN. 

3960  acres  of  deeded  land,  about  5,000 
acres  of  additional  land  fenced.  All  for 
$60,000.  This  ranch  cut  1,000  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  this  year  and  with  proper 
care  the  yield  can  be  more  than  doubled. 

The  outside  range  is  the  very  best 
and  as  the  basis  for  a  big  cattle  propo- 
sition it  can  not  be  beat.  RAILROAD, 
RIVER  AND  DITCHES.  HOUSES, 
BARNS,  BLACKSMITH  SHOP,  OR- 
CHARD and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
complete  cattle  ranch.  $25,000  cash,  bal- 
ance 6  per  cent  5  and  10  years.  Write 
R.  E.  Price,  327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  From  thoroughbred 
turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rousen,  Muscovy 
and  Runner  ducks,  Pearl  and  White 
guineas;  bantams,  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Langshans,  Wyandottes,  Houdans, 
Hamburgs,  Leghorns,  Orpingtons,  Games, 
Cochins.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.00.  Also 
dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pigeons.  Write. 
Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Cen- 
ter, Nebraska. 


335  eggs  year  per  hen  guaranteed.  Send 
2c  stamp,  write  for  free  sample,  test 
letters,  etc.  Be  convinced  at  my  ex- 
pense. Quick  results  on  unlaying  hens. 
1112  Judkins,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Pullets 
for  sale,  farm  raised,  bred  to  lay,  none 
better,  write  your  wants,  twelve  years 
same  place  and  breed.  Eggs  in  season. 
Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SECURING    MANY    HOG  BUYERS. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Feb.  4,  1915. 
Gentlemen:  We  regret  very  much 
that  you  omitted  our  Poland  China 
hog  ad  from  your  Feb.  1st  issue. 
Your  paper  is  giving  good  results  and 
we  want  the  ad  in  by  the  year. 

DAVIS  BROS. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  a  160  acre  im- 
proved farm  at  Ault,  Colo.  Beet  dump 
and  switch  near  place.  Price,  $15,000 
and  no  reasonable  first  payment  will  be 
refused.  All  of  this  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation and  producing. 

160  acres  improved  and  open  range 
adjoining.  This  place  controls  1,440 
acres.  If  taken  soon  $3,200  in  cash  will 
buy  It. 

We  have  some  fine  irrigated  moun- 
tain ranches  for  sale  cheap  and  the  open 
range  adjoins  them. 

FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 

32,  Gas  and  Electric  Bldg,  Denver. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price  and 
description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

LIST  your  ranches  with  us  as  we 
work  on  a  straight  commission  basis 
and  when  answering  this  ad  state 
whether  you  would  consider  a  trade  or 
not. 

We  have  several  good  city  properties 
that  the  owners  want  to  trade  for  farms, 
if  interested  let  us  know  what  you  have. 
FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 

327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver. 


TO  TRADE— Will  trade  $7,000  Little- 
ton property  for  a  dry  ranch  in  Colo- 
rado and  for  particulars  write  us 

Will  trade  160  acres  of  irrigated  land 
in  northern  Colorado  for  a  dry  ranch. 
This  land  is  well  Improved  and  A-No.  1 
water  right. 

FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 

327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver. 

5.000  acres,  large  and  small  tracts, 
Pittsburg  county;  farming,  pasture,  oil 
and  gas  land,  $5  to  $25  per  acre.  Write 
J.  E.  Cavanagh,  McAlester,  Okla. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  want 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED— To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 

SEEDS. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  want 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


SUDAN  GRASS — Pure  officially  in- 
spected recleaned  Sudan  grass  seed  pre- 
Kld.  5  ,p^und8'  *2  5°:  10  Pounds,  $4.50- 
I?  J?  L°°  P°"nds.  25  cents  a  pound, 
F.  O.  B.  Lubbock.  Cash  with  order. 
We  guarantee  purity.  Dee  Turner  Pure 
Seed  Company.  Lubbock,  Texas 


DROUTH  Resistant  Tepary  bean— I 
raised  2,000  pounds  from  10  pounds  of 
seed.  Good  table  bean,  white.  Makes 
a  good  crop  where  Mexican  burns  up. 

}  ,«.PAU1ds  £or.  f100  •  H-  H-  Beckwith, 
Las  Animas,  Colo. 


POULTRY. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  want 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


YOUR  choice  of  thirty  big  pure  bred 
Plymouth  eockerels  for  two  doMars  each 
or  a  half  dozen  for  ten  dollars  Graves 
Brothers.  Wray.  Colorado. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  spe- 
cial offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine 
••Investing  For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10 
a  copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $lou 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
149-20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


36  leading  varieties,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys.  Eggs  and  stock  guar- 
anteed.    Davis  Brothers,  Lincoln.  Neb 


BRAND  new  automobile  at  bargain. 
I  have  a  five  passenger  touring  car, 
equipped  with  side  curtains,  and  slip- 
over dust  cover,  wind  shield,  quick  de- 
tachable, demountable  rims,  Prest-o-lite, 
Stewart  speedometer,  tire  irons,  com- 
plete tire  and  repair  tool  kit.  Self 
starting  and  lighting  system.  I  took 
this  car  on  an  advertising  trade,  and  it 
is  brand  new,  never  has  been  uncrated, 
dealer's  price  $1,025,  will  sell  for  $900. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  214  Denham  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  standard  trotters 
two-year-old  fillies  by  Espeire,  2:08*4 
Brood  mares  and  others.  H.  Hoyt,  Lu- 
cerne. Colo. 


Big  type,  pedigreed  bred  sows, 
boars,  fall  pigs,  shipped  on 
approval.  Davis  Brothers, 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WHY  NOT  GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOB 

YOUBSELP?  If  looking  for  a  business 
opening  requiring  small  capital  to  start 
but  which  will  net  good  returns  from 
the  beginning  with  advancement  on 
sound  lines  of  merchandising,  drop  me 
a  card.  A.  H.  Place,  142  W.  Fourth  51.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


PLENTY  of  MONEY 

To  Loan  on  Real  Estate 

In  Colorado.    Lowest  Inter* it, 

W.  F.  MARRS   4.  SONS, 
945-B  Equitable  Bids;.,  Owtw,  Colo. 


Fox  and  Wolf  Hounds  For  Sale 


of  the  best  English  strains 
in  America;  40  years'  experi- 
ence in  breeding  these  fine 
Hounds  for  my  own  sport 
and  protection  to  sheep,  hogs 
and-  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog 
B.  Address, 

T.  B.  HUDSPETH,  Sibley,  Mo. 


MINK  AND  MILCH  GOATS. 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT  RE- 
SERVE. 

Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


r  Xitil  Wild  till. 


•rlHir. 

iw*  mma&Kitur* 
*>  id 

*MO«»te,Write 
lorottalataad 
9rt»U6i 7  _ 

|  VIMWIB  WIND  MILL  CO* 

twBtfc  gt,  if/in,  him 


Without  question  the  best  wearing  shoes  obtainable. 
The  latest  styles  and  a  comfortable  fit. 


HONORBfLT 
SHOES 


Made  of  the  best  bark  tanned 
leather — combined  with  the  most 
skillful  shoemaking; 
genuine  quality  shoes  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

WARNING— Always  look  for 
the  Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  write  to  us. 


MONORBU? 


We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children;  Drysox, 
wet  weather  shoes;   Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

->  F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


Our  Harness  have  QUALITY,  the  best  harness  made.  We  sen 
direct  to  Consumer,  you  save  all  middlemen's  profits  and  vera 
buy  for  20  to  35  per  cent  less  money.  We  pay  Freight  Charges. 
HARNESS,  SADDLES,  COLLARS,  BRIDLES  and  everything 
known  in  good  harness  line.  Prompt  service.   Don't  fail  to  send 

and  GET  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
"today  11  H.&M.Market  Harness  Shop  WffiMfc 


The  Farmers  Life 
Insurance  Co. 


AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 

A  WESTERN  COMPANY 
FOR  WESTERN  MEN 

Home  Office 
Gas  and  Electric  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


President, 

Governor  E.  M.  Amnions, 

Denver,  Colo. 

First  Vice-President, 

L.  C.  Fulenwider, 

Denver,  Colo. 


Counsel  and  Ass't  See., 
E.  SC.  Sabin, 


Treasurer, 


Second  Vice-President, 
J.  M.  Orr, 

Lewellen, 

Third  Vice-President, 

W.  M.  Glenn, 

Tribune, 

|    Fourth  Vice-President, 

D.  A.  Lord, 

Denver, 

Fifth  Vice-President, 

Charles  H.  Tully, 

Alliance, 

Sec.  and  Gen.  Counsel, 

JW.  O.  Temple, 
Denver, 


Denver,  Colo. 

Calvin  Fleming, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Medical  Director, 

Dr.  J.  E.  Kinney, 
Neb.  Denver,  Colo. 

Medical  Beferee, 

Dr.  Cuthbert  Powell. 
Kan-  General  Managrer, 

J.  A.  O'Shaughnessy, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Colo. 

W.  T.  Ashley,  Saffuaohe,  Colo. 

_  .      A.  A.  Edwards,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
■Ten. 

K.  T.  Quick,  Golden,  Colo. 
Colo.     J.  J.  McDquham,  Phillips,  Wy o. 
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Write  for  the  New  GORDON -VAN  TINE 

5000  S  BARGAIN  CATALOG 

We  Ship  Anywhere.  Safe  Arrival  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


SPECIMEN  CATALOG 

PAGES  _^asS 


made  of  Soft  White  Pine  with 
special  care.  The  very  best 
wire  screen  cloth.  We  handle 
no  shoddy  screens — only  ihe 
best.  All  sizes  to  fit  any  stand- 
ard door  or  window. 

Window  screens,  53c  up;  door 
screens,  $1.59  up:  screen  door 
sets,  15c;  also  latches,  tension 
hinges,  etc.    Seepages  50  to  51  in 


catalog. 


''Quality"  Paint 


for  houses  is  guaran- 
teed to  contain  the  high- 
estgrade  ingredients  and 
cover  250  to  300  square 
feet  with  two  coatatoeach 
gallon  if  properly  applied. 
Full  measure.  Fully  Guar- 
anteed. All  colors  shown 
in  catalog. 

Quarts  35c;  H  Gals.  65c;  1  Gal.  Cans 
$1.22;  5  Gal.  Kits  per  Gal.  $1.17:  '•Quali- 
ty'' Barn  Paints  at  from  75c  per  Gal. 
up.   Get  our  Catalog. 


Balusters 
Barn  Sa»b 
Blinds 
Box  Frame* 
Brood  Coop* 
Building  Paper 


THE  miniature  pages  to  the  left  are  reproduced  from  seven  of  the  156  pages  in  our  big  illustrated  5000  Bar- 
gain Catalog  of  Building  Materials.  Every  page  is  packed  with  money  savers  like  the  samplesshown.  Send 
for  a  copy  of  the  complete  book.  Free.  Build  or  remodelnow.  Everythingyouneedisshownin  this  great 
book  at  25%  to  50%  saving    Shipped  to  you  any  where — no  matter  where  you  live — safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY- LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

Over  100,000  delighted  mail-order  customers  and  three  strong  banks  vouch  for  us.  Prompt  shipment  on 
either  large  or  small  orders.  For  every  nickle  of  freight,  we  save  dollars  on  the  bill.  "Guaranteed  Right" 
estimates  free  on  request.  Send  for  this  great  price-making  money  saving  catalog  today — nowl  A  veri- 
table Builders*  Encyclopedia!   Contains  the  answer  to  every  building  need.    Use  the  coupon! 


Doors  and  Windows 

We  have  doors  as  low  as 
77c  and  check  rail  windows 
from  84c  up.  Doors  in  hun- 
dreds of  special  designs  in 
Oak, Whiteand  Yellow  Pine, 
Cypress,  Fir,  Oak  Veneer, 
Solid  Yellow  Pine  and  Front 
Doors.  Windows,  glazed  or 
unglazed.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Described  fully 
in  Catalog. 


Builder's  Hardware 

You  will  find  our  prices 
25%  to  50%  lower  than  deal- 
era  anywhere  will  offer  you. 
Quality  the  highest,  backed 
by  our  ironclad  guarantee. 
Everything  you  need  — 
hinges,  locks,  door  sets, 
window  sets.  etc. — and  all  to 
you  for  about  the  prices  at 
which  dealers  themselves 
buy.  Send  for  our  Building  Material  Catalog. 


What  You  Need-Any  Quantity 

BIG  SAVINGS 


Finishing  Lumber  Nail* 

Furnaces  Paint*  and  Oils 

Gla*(  Plaster  Board* 

Hot  Bed  Frame*  Wall  Board 

House  Plan*  Screen  Porches 

Jap-aTop-Roofing  SI  ding  Door* 

Corrugated  Roofing  Kalsomines  Store  Front* 

Corrugated  Siding     Metal  Lath  Window* 

Door*  Mill  Work  Mantle* 


Hot  Bed  Sash 

Better  sash  at 
about  one  half 
dealer  prices. 
"Sash  that  Last". 
Made  from  select- 
ed Dry  Cypress, 
yard  dried  and  spe- 
cially  selected  for 
hot  bed  sash  use. 
Bracing  rod  makes 
sash  strong  and  rigid — stands 
all  tests.  Price,  glazed  com- 
plete, $1.90.  Described  fully 
in  catalog. 


"QUALITY"  HOMES  KWl^iiES 

"READY-MADE"  HOUSES  y^n".^ 

"Qnnlitv"  Home  Plan                      "Quality"  Home  Plan 
No.  158-5908                                   No.  172  *806 

All  Lumber  Mill  work.  Hardware,  Roofing  BuildingPaper.Tinwork,  Paints 
and  Varnishes  together  with  complete  plans  and  specifications.  Every- 
thing guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  Dack  and  freight  p:  id  both  ways. 
Prompt  shipment  and  safe  delivery  assured  no  matter  where  you  live. 

"Feady-Made  Plan                         "Ready-Made"  Plan 
No.  500    $644                                    INo.  501 -$878 
All  Lumber,  Flooring.  Siding,  Shingles  Lath,  Windows,  Interior  Finish, Kitch- 
en Case.  etc.   All  linish  Hardware,  Nails  Building  Paper,  Tlnwork,  Paints 
and  Varnishes.   All  Lumber  Flooring,  Siding,  Frames  and  Finish  cut  to  fit 
except  a  few  pieces  of  moulding  such  as  Base,  Crown  Mould  and  Side  Casings. 

Save  $200  to  $500  on  Your  Complete  House 

CEND  for  a  copy  of  our  Famous  $10,000  Plan  Book.   Shows      you  anywhere.    Goods  as  represented  or  money  back  and 

^   pictures  and  floor  plans  of  over  a  hundred  cozy,  practical      freight  paid  both  ways. 

homes — the  cost  of  every  one  guaranteed  to  keep  within  esti-            Over  10,000  shrewd  contractor* and  carpenter*  take  advan- 
mates!   Photographs  — color  schemes  — detailed  description —      tage  of  our  wholesale  prices  on  lumber,  mill-work  and  building 
exact,  black  and  white  figures  showing  wonderfully  low, whole-      materials.   Why  not  you  too?  You  can.   For  every  nickel  of 
sale  mill  prices.     No  "come  backs"  no  extras,  ample  leeway      freight,  you  can  save  dollars.  Three  strong  banks  and  100.000 
on  measurements  and  quantities.                                              satisfied  customers  endorse  our  Guarantee.    Get  our  Plan 
Satisfaction,  quality  and  safe,  promptdelivery  guaranteed  to      Book;  sign  and  send  the  coupon. 

Lumber  in  Car  Lots  — Save  $100  to  $300  a  Car 

Send  for  our  Special  Latest  Lumber  List.  Mil- 
lion* of  feetof  clear.dry, clean, seasoned  lumber  at 
Wholesale  Prices.   Everything  in  Lumber.  All 
your  wants  supplied  at  amoment's  notice.  Dimen- 
sion, Heavy  Joists  and  Timber,  DropSiding.  Bevel 
Siding,  Ceiling,  Flooring,  Partition,  Wainscoting, 
Finishing  Lumber*  Lath,  Shingles,  Boards,  Posts, 
Poles  and  Battens— all  graded  in  accordance  with 
rule*  of  the  Lumbermen's  Association.   Buy  at  wholesale;  take  the  dealer's  profits  yourself.  We 
ship  to  you  anywhere  by  fast  freight.   Our  immense  lumber  yards  connect  direct  with  twenty- 
six  lines  of  railway.    Quick  shipments— safe  delivery— and  satisfaction  guaranteed.   Get  our 
wholesale  prices.    Send  today  for  our  big  Lumber  Price  List. 


Jap -A -Top  Roofing 

Practically  everlasting. 
Surfaced  with  genuine, 
durable  slate.  In  two  col- 
ors, red  and  grayish-green, 
$2.25  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft. 
Price  per  square  of  Jap-a- 
top shingles,  424  shingles, 
$4.75.  We  also  have  other 
Rubber  Roofing  as  low 
as  90c  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft. 
For  full  particulars,  see 
catalog. 


The  Coupon  Will  Bring  You  Our  5000  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 

r  o  «->  dard  of  the  buildingworld  for  value 

judging  and  pricemaking.  Our  Expert  Estimating  Department  makes  "Guaranteed  Right"  cost  Estimates  for  you  without  charge. 
Write  for  what  you  want,  no  matter  where  you  live  or  when  you  expect  to  build.   Learn  about  our  phenomenal  savings.  Write. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.  o^SSttxr. 


Yours  - 


Mail  Us  This  Free 
Coupon  or  a  Postal, 


GORDON- VAN  TINE  CO.,  6687  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  the  books  checked  below. 


Name  


Address.... 


■  Occupation... 


□  Mlllwork  □  Roofing  STSSpm  □  Plan  Book  fj  Lumber  I 


In  sending  for  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents 
for  postage  and  mailing.  You  will  receive  the 
books  by  return  mail. 


For  156  Pages  of  Bargains  like  these  send  Coupon.  Build  Now, 


WESTERN 


DENVER 
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Why  the  WITTE 
Is  So  Easy  to  Operate' 

Being  of  few  parts,  and  all 
parta  in  plain  sight,  the  WITTE 
Engine  is  easy  to  understand. 
Even  if  you  know  nothing  of 
gas  or  oil  engines,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  learn,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, from  my  plainly  written, 
easy-to-understand  book,  just 
how  to  operate  an  engine;  and 
to  do  it  as  well  as  any  expert. 
Every  WITTE  Engine  is  ship- 
ped completely  equipped,  ready 
for  running.  To  start  up,  put 
fuel  into  the  fuel  tank;  water 
into  the  cooling  hopper;  lubri- 
cating oil  into  the  lubricators 
and  turn  them  on  to  feed;  move 
the  spark  shift  to  the  marked, 
easy-starting  point;  open  the 
battery  switch,  open  the  fuel 
throttle  to  its  marked  starting 
point;  turn  the  fly-wheels  to 
to  move  the  piston  out,  thus 
drawing  in  a  charge  of  fuel  and 
air;  close  the  battery  switch; 
turn  the  fly  wheels  back  sharp- 
ly, moving  the  piston  in  onto  the 
fuel  charge,  and  the  engine 
starts.  Move  the  spark  shift 
to  the  marked  regular  running- 
point,  and  start  your  machin- 
ery. Takes  only  a  jiffy.  The 
many  thousands  of  new 
WITTE  users  each  year,  write 
that  they  find  the  actual  opera- 
tion just  as  easy  to  do,  as  the 
simple  directions  are  to  read. 


Note  These  Latest 

Direct  -  From  -  Factory-To  -  U  »er 

WITTE  Prices 

STATIONARY 

2  H-P  $34.95 

4  H-P   69.75 

6  H-P   97.75 

8  H-P  139.65 

12  H-P  219.90 

16  H-P  298.80 

22  H-P  399.65 

PORTABLE 

2  H-P  $40.95 

4  H-P   82.80 

6  H-P  139.90 

8  H-P  190.40 

1 2  H-P  279.80 

16  H-P   378.70 

22  H-P  483.15 

SAW-RIG 

6  H-P  $165.40 

8  H-P   227.10 

12  H-P   324.50 


w 

IS 


WITTE  Gasoline  and  Naphtha  Engine 

I  —Stationary.  SizeB:  2,  4,  6,  8, 12,  16  and  22 
I  H-P.  Shown  mounted  on  iron  sub-base. 
|  Portable  Gasoline  Engines  in  all  sizes  given. 


The  most  important  thing  to  consider,  in  the  matter  of  engine  quality,  is 
this:    What  is  the  engine's  work  going  to  cost,  after  you  get  the  engine  into 
service?   Aside  from  any  sentiment  that  a  man  may  feel  in  his  ownership  of  an 
engine,  just  because  it  is  what  it  happens  to  be,  there  is  no  value  in  any  engine  out- 
side of  its  dollar-earning  value.    It  ought  to  be  clear  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  engine 
work  that  costs  only  five  cents,  for  fuel,  lubricant  and  other  up-keep  expense,  is  worth 
more  than  another  dollar's  worth  of  engine  work  that  costs  from  seven  cents  to  ten 
cents  to  get  it  done,  for  fuel,  lubricant  and  other  up-keep  expense. 

The  things  in  an  engine  that  determine  the  cost  of  work,  are:  engine  price;  fuel 
cost;  handling  and  repair  cost.  These  are  the  places  in  which  to  look  for  ''quality." 
An  engine's  efficiency  is  determined,  first,  under  actual. brake  test;  second,  by  its 
ability  to  maintain  its  original  efficiency  after  years  of  use. 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gasoline  and  Gas 


WITTE  Kerosene  Engines — Station- 
ary. Sizes:  2,  4,  6.  8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. 
Burns  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Solar  Oill 
and  all  fuels  of  like  grades.  AlsoGas-l 
oline.   Naphtha  and  Gas.    Portable  | 
Kerosene  Engines  in  all  above  sizes. 


In  buying  an  engine  of  any  size,  you  are  entitled  to  know 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  get  its  power,  as  well  as  to  know 
how  much  power  the  engine  has.  Mere  bulk  and  shape  of 
iron  and  steal,  alone,  do  not  prove  power  or  durability.  It  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  proper  proportion  and  balance  of  work- 
ing parts,  as  to  shape,  size,  strength,  and— workability  of 
each  part  in  proper  relation  to  all  the  other  parts.  Engines 


vary  greatly  in  these  respects,  and  accordingly  as  they  vary, 
they  have  varying  rates  of  power-cost  in  getting  power  into 
the  belt — the  only  place  where  it  counts  for  the  power  user. 

Measure  WITTE  Engine  quality  by  its  dollar-earning 
value— economy  with  reliability— and  you  will  find  WITTE 
Engines  have  set  a  new  and  lower  standard  of  power-cost 
from  the  liquid  fuels  of  today's  markets. 


Sent  Direct  From  My  Factory  To  User 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Five  Year  Guarantee  on  Efficiency  and  Durability 


Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  fuel  price  was  not  a  factor 
of  first  importance,  the  big  thing  was  to  get  an  engine  to  pull 
its  rated  load,  for  gasoline  was  a  drug  on  the  market  at  any 
price.  Today,  the  fuel  cost  is  the  factor  of  first  importance. 
Years  ago  I  foresaw  this,  and  we  began  working  toward  a 
cheaper  power  cost. 

My  engines  of  today  are  made  out  of  my  own  28  years' 
experience  doing  only  one  thing — making  WITTE  Engines. 
I  have  been  actively  engaged,  on  my  own  account,  in  the  gas- 
oline and  kerosene  engine  manufacturing  business,  longer 
than  any  other  one  man  in  America.  My  factory  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  continuously  successful  under  the  same 
management  (my  own),  through  all  these  years.  I  have  seen 
engines,  and  engine  factories,  come  and  go  by  the  hundreds, 
while  all  the  time  my  factory  was  getting  larger  and  larger. 


The  reason?  —  Just  WITTE  Engines, 
that's  all.  While  my  engines  are  greatly 
improved  now,  over  the  first  ones  that  I 
built,  I  have  never  adopted  an  improve- 
ment until  it  had  been  most  thoroughly  tried  out.  Being 
sure  of  my  engine  quality  while  keeping  just  a  little  ahead- 
of-the-times  in  improvements,  is  the  big  reason  for  our 
success.   For  six  years,  now,  the  WITTE  has  been  prov- 
ing all  over  this  country,  that  my  improvements  in  design 
and  construction  have  "revised  downward"  the  cost  of 
gas  power,  from  16*  to33>><— and  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  50*.   A  saving  of  25*  of  the  fuel  used  by  the  older- 
type  engines,  amounts  to  enough  in  many  cases,  in  a 
year,  to  more  than  pay  the  entire  first  cost  of  a 
WITTE  Engine. 


WITTE  Hand  Portable  I 

Sizes:  2  and  4  H-P.  On  substantial] 
flexible  truck,  wide  metal  wheels. 


Easy-To-Understand  Engine  Book  FREE 

Send  me  your  address,  so  I  can  send  you  free,  by  return  mail,  my  whole 
engine  story.    Learn  why  I  use  semi-Bteel  castings,  where  others  use  com- 
mon grey  iron;  why  I  make  cylinder  and  bed  separable:  vertical  valves;  four-ring 
pistons  where  others  use  three;  automobile  style  ignition;  safety  spark  shift  for 
easy  starting;  high  carbon,  open-hearth  steel  crank  shafts;  machine  cut 
gears;  rocking  lever  valve  operation,  instead  of  the  old-style,  awkwardly 
operating  punch-lever:  and  the  other  features  of  merit  without 
which  no  engine  is  of  high-grade  quality.  _ 

A  study  of  this  book  will  make  you  competent  to  judge  any 
engine.  If  you  don't  say  my  book  is  worth  dollars  for  its  read- 
ing. I'll  pay  the  postage  to  get  it  back.  Write  me  today— letter, 
postal  or  the  coupon — but,  do  it  now. 

Ed.  H.  Wittejfttte  Iron  Works  Co.,^'^;- 

CAUTION 

There  is  little 
reason  for  believ- 
ing th  at  any 
scheme-meth- 
ods can  make. 

during  the  coming  year,  any  engine 
jjrices  lowerthanmine.  On  the 
contrary,  the  European  War 
will  likely  cause  ■■■■■■ 
higher    prices  sj  a#31i 
before  long. 


I  The  /  A  \  F]  Kerosene 

'Famous  S  /  s\  \/  and  Gaso- 
I WITTE  3-in-l  W  /  \  //  line  EngineB 
I  Rig.  Sizes:  6,  8  furnished 
land  12  H-P.   1-    ^*SS^  this  style. 

■  Complete  Portable 

'Saw-Rig.  2— Saw  frame  and  table  removed,  a 
complete  Farm  Portable.  3— Dismounted  you 
have  a  complete  Stationary  Engine. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Witte  Engine  Works  Co., 
2648 Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Without  cost  to  me,  and  with  no  obligation  on  my  part,  I  should 
like  to  receive  your  latest  and  finest  Engine  Book  and  to  investigate 
your  New  Liberal  Selling  Plan. 


16  and  22  H-P. 
Portable  Mounted  on  all-steel  truck  of 
special,  heavy  design.    Engine  rests  on  heavy 
■tee)  "I    beams,  doubly  braced  to  both  axles. 
(Swivel  type  front  axle ;  bridge  type  rear  axle.)    Kerosene  or  Gasoline. 
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The  Silo  Is  a  Necessity  to  Progressive  Agriculture 


By   JOHN    E.  PAINTER. 


THREE  years  ago  last  August 
(shortly  after  the  silo  became  to 
be  generally  recognized  in  our 
state)  I  was  driving  down  the 
Platte  river  road  below  Denver  near 
Brighton,  and  seeing  an  unusually  large, 
fine  stand  of  corn  and  a  cement  silo 
on  one  of  the  adjoining  farms,  I  turned 
in  to  investigate,  and  was  certainly  well 
repaid  for  my  inquisitiveness.  I  met  a 
young  man  in  the  barn  yard,  energetic 
in  every  move,  lately  a  graduate  of  our 
Agricultural  College,  enthusiastic  in  his 
chosen  career,  who  informed  me  that 
after  obtaining  his  education,  he  settled 
on  his  father's  farm  to  carry  on  the 
work  started  by  his  sire.  His  father, 
one  of  our  much  to  be  respected  old 
pioneers,  was  still  living  and  still  in  the 
harness,  but  somewhat  resembled  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  description  of  the  "Race 
of  Yore." 

The  Race  of  Yore, 
Who   danced   our   infancy    upon  their 
knee, 

How  are  thev  blotted  from  the  things 
that  be! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their 
force, 

Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 
Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning 
hoarse, 

To  sweep  them  from  our  sight!  Time 
rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

In  this  case  I  believe  the  tide  has 
since  returned. 

The  young  man  told  me  of  the  stub- 
born resistance  he  had  met  to  the  new 
fangled  silo,  which  the  older  member  of 
the  family  knew  nothing  about,  and  had 
got  along  successfully  without  all  these 
years — how  it  had  taken  a  whole  win- 
ter's persuasion  to  finally  furnish  the 
cement  for  the  construction,  which  was 
as  far  as  he  would  go,  without  assuming 
any  management  in  construction,  and 
washing  his  hands  of  all  the  anticipated 
failures,  etc. 

The  young  man  told  me  that  from 
carefully  kept  records,  in  one  season  the 
increased  profits  from  his  dairy  had 
paid  all  installation  expenses,  and  he 
had  fed  ensilage  up  to  within  a  few 
weeks  even  when  his  cattle  were  using 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo  of  George  F.  Kern, 
Windsor,  Colo. 


Solid  Wall  Concrete  Silo  on  an  TJnirrigated  Ranch. 


pasture,  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  that  from  then  on  he  would 
never  be  without  ensilage  as  long  aa  he 
dairied.  I  presume  he  kept  his  resolu- 
tion. I  had  no  occasion  to  pass  that 
way  again  until  last  summer,  when  I 
noticed  two  silos  on  the  farm  instead 
of  one. 

The  consideration  of  the  necessity  of 
the  silo  and  its  great  importance  to  suc- 
cessful agriculture,  is  only  one,  if  per- 
haps the  most  important,  of  the  many 
innovations  and  improved  methods  being 
advocated  by  advanced  farmers,  and 
agricultural  thinkers,  and  teachers  of 
the  nation  to  try  and  circumvent  the 
condition  we  find  ourselves  in  after 
fifty  years  of  the  most  wonderful  de- 
velopment that  perhaps  any  country  has 
made  in  a  similar  length  of  time  in  all 
history.  Small  towns  have  become  great 
cities,  others  have  sprung  up  where  the 
coyote  and  buffalo  but  yesterday  held 
sway.  Railroads  have  formed  a  net- 
work over  the  entire  country — good 
roads  are  now  following  suit.  The  auto- 
mobile travels  in  strings  where  the  lum- 
bering ox-wagon  was  assaulted  by  In- 
dians in  the  memory  of  many  of  our 
residents  of  Colorado  yet  today.  In- 
ventions never  dreamed  of  have  become 
every  day  facts  and  conveniences.  Com- 
mercial wealth  and  development  have 
far  exceeded  the  dreams  of  the  most 
optimistic.  But  this  great  development 
has  not  been  brought  about  without 
cost.  In  fact  the  magnitude  of  this  cost, 
and  the  wasteful  extravagance  with 
which  we  have  used  our  natural  re- 
sources during  this  period  is  only  just 
becoming  appreciated,  as  we  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  to  what  an  extent  we 
have  mined  and  ruined  the  fertility  of 
our  virgin  farm  soils,  and  denuded  and 
destroyed  what  only  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  appeared  to  be  an  unlimited 
and  unbounded  range  of  the  most  succu- 
lent grasses,  capable  of  sustaining  ani- 
mal life  summer  and  winter.  During  all 
this  period  we  have  been  producing  and 
disposing  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
including  all  kinds  of  live  stock  below 
the  cost  of  production.  As  the  virgin 
soil  became  exhausted  in  one  territory 
the  toilers  either  moved  further  west 
to  despoil  still  further  acres,  or  retired 
to  build  up  the  cities.    During  this  pe- 


riod by  overstocking,  cattle  were  pro- 
duced on  the  ranges  at  prices  that  pre- 
vented them  being  raised  on  the  farm. 
Every  lane  has  an  end.  There  is  no 
further  west  to  move  to.  Practically 
no  more  free  grass  to  destroy. 

The  people  in  the  big  cities,  where 
only  too  often,  to  quote  the  words  oi 
Goldsmith,  "Wealth  accumulates  and 
men  decay,"  are  just  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  food  that  they  have  been 
using  all  these  years  at  a  nominal  cost, 
can  no  longer  be  obtained,  nor  can  it  be 
raised,  below  the  cost  of  production. 
High  cost  of  living  agitation  has  been 
rampant  for  some  time  but  will  soon 
become  much  more  acute.  Those  who 
would  correct  the  trouble  are  in  the 
main  still  apparently  ignorant  of  the 
true  cause,  and  are  relying  on  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  politican  to  unravel 
the  tangled  skein.  No  amount  of  regu- 
lating and  investigation  of  trusts,  rais- 
ing the  price  of  labor,  importing  free 
of  duty  the  cheapest  raised  products  of 
the  earth  are  going  to  eradicate  the 
trouble.  We  are  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural nation,  and  the  improvement  of 
our  methods  of  agricultural  activity  is 
the  only  solution.  We  have  got  to  look 
to  means  to  restore  the  fertility  of  our 
soils,  find  better  and  cheaper  means  of 


raising  at  home  what  we  need  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  the  nation,  and  feed  its 
people.  We  have  got  to  produce  live 
stock  that  will  develop  and  mature 
quicker  and  cheaper  on  less  feed;  raise 
improved  grains,  grasses,  and  other 
farm  products  that  will  give  larger 
yields;  adopt  methods  of  farming  that 
increases  the  fertility  and  resourceful- 
ness of  our  soils  instead  of  robbing  them 
as  we  are  doing  in  most  instances  at 
present. 

Here  is  where  the  function  of  the  silo 
plays  a  most  important  part,  both  to 
conserve  what  has  been  going  largely 
to  waste,  and  feed  same  in  a  most  at- 
tractive and  appetizing  way  to  live 
stock.  By  using  the  residue  manure  we 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  and  help 
to  rehabilitate  the  soil  while  being  paid 
handsomely  for  doing  so. 

Our  Agricultural  Colleges  and  their 
ramifications,  the  short  course,  the 
farmers'  institute,  the  extension  depart- 
ment, etc.,  instead  of  being  robbed  of 
their  funds  by  our  legislatures  placing 
their  appropriations  in  classes  that  will 
never  be  reached  with  the  available 
funds,  and  thus  retarding  their  work, 
should  be  given  much  more  generous  rec- 
ognition and  support,  as  is  done  in 
nearly  all  other  agricultural  states.  The 
good  they  are  doing  in  turning  out 
young  farmers  practically  trained  to  pro- 
duce food  better  and  cheaper.  The  op- 
portunities to  furnish  farmers  with  all 
the  knowledge  they  gain  by  actual  ex- 
perimenting, and  this  covers  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  silo,  should  be 
given  the  widest  possible  scope.  We 
are  entering  on  entirely  new  conditions, 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  right  course  to 
pursue  .is  just  as  important  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  glare  of  the  city  lights,  as  to 
the  farmers,  if  he  wishes  in  the  future 
to  eat  his  three  meals  a  day,  the  same 
quality  he  has'  been  used  to,  and  still 
have  a  little  surplus  of  his  daily  hire 
to  lay  on  one  side. 

Individually  I  would  rather  have  too 
much  "cow"  than  too  much  "plow."  The 
dry  land  farming  in  Colorado,  while  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  great  improvement 
over  the  original  natural  grazing  condi- 
tion (even  if  it  had  not  been  destroyed 
which  it  has)  is  not  and  never  can  be 
made  a  success  (in  my  opinion)  without 
live  stock  as  the  main  basis  to  work  on. 
To  take  a  series  of  years  with  our  nor- 
mally deficient  rainfall,  distributed  ir- 
regularly as  it  is — mostly  out  of  the 
(Contmued  on  Page  27.) 


,A  Registered  Hereford  Bull  Fed  on  Ensilage — Owned  by  Mr.  Painter. 
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The  Manifold  "Advantages  of  Good  Roads" 


By    T.    J.    EHRHART,    State  Highway  Commissioner  of  Colorado. 


FROM  the  beginning  of  life  on  the  j 
earth,  roads  trod  by  bare  feet  in ' 
the  search  for  the  necessities  of 
life  have  been  of  prime  importance 
to  both  man  and  beast.  Man,  no  doubt, 
utilized  the  trails  worn  down  by  the 
travel  of  beasts,  and  likely  often  met 
monstrous  creatures,  common  in  those 
days,  from  which  he  would  be  compelled, 
in  order  to  save  his  goat,  to  shin  up 
some  handy  tree.  I  know  this  is  true, 
because  I  have  felt  this  same  instinct 
aroused  in  me  when  in  lonely  places, 
some  lingering  memory  of  primeval  days 
of  some  desperately  close  shave  of  my 
distant  forebears  of  the  past,  would 
cause  me  to  see  with  vivid  eyes  monsters 
of  ancient  ages.  I  think  the  first  actual 
road  work  I  performed  happened  while 
accompanying  my  father  on  a  hunt  at 
the  end  of  all  roads,  while  separated 
from  him,  and  following  a  game  trail,  I 
met  a  bear,  and  I  made  a  road  of  my 
own.  The  engineering  was  bad,  for  I 
put  in  some  45  per  cent  grades  and  some 
awful  short  curves;  still  I  believe  the 
road  was  well  located,  for  I  made  good 
time  and  I  haven't  seen  the  bear  since. 

The  sort  of  traffic  usual  in  a  new 
country  being  light,  required  but  trails, 
and  such  roads  as  a  light  road  vehicle 
could  pass  over.  Permanently  built  or 
expensive  roads  were  impossible;  there 
was  neither  money  nor  labor.  The  first 
demand  for  better  roads  in  Colorado 
came  with  ore  production,  then  with  in- 
creased tonnage  of  farm  products;  but 
the  greatest  influence  for  good  roads  has 
been  the  automobile,  and  this  has  helped, 
in  a  large  degree,  roads  for  all  sorts  of 
traffic.  It  is  an  impossibility  for  man 
to  build  anything  that  is  indestructible; 
no  sooner  is  one  thing  completed  than 
the  elements — moisture,  frost  and  chem- 
ical action — begin  to  destroy.  No  road 
has  been  or  will  be  devised  that  will 
withstand  the  traffic  and  the  elements, 
hence  the  prime  essential,  no  matter 
how  or  what  we  build,  is  constant  and 
persistent  maintenance. 

The  first  important  matter  in  road 
construction  is  drainage  and  location. 
In  order  to  drain,  we  must  first  grade, 
providing  crown  to  shed  water  into  side 
ditches,  culverts  and  bridges  to  carry 
water  across  roads;  then  comes  the  con- 
sideration of  surfacing.  Much  of  Colo- 
rado soil  is  naturally  good  road  ma- 
terial, but  we  have  stretches  of  adobe 
and  sand;  a  mixture  of  the  two,  with 
good  care,  will  give  a  very  satisfactory 
smooth  surface,  which  will  quickly  dry 
out  and  not  cut  up  beyond  repair  with  a 
drag. 

The  location  of  state  highways  has 
been  with  the  idea  in  view  of  service  to 
the  greatest  number,  and  traverse  every 
valley  of  importance,  and  connect  all 
county  seats  and  large  towns  in  the 
state.  As  speedily  as  this  system  is 
graded  and  drained,  tributary  or  second- 
ary roads  will  be  improved. 

One  problem  of  great  importance  is 
the  upkeep  of  road  beds  in  the  heavy 
traffic  districts,  such  as  the  beet  raising 


sections  of  our  state;  the  heavy  loads 
that  of  necessity  must  be  hauled  exert 
a  tremendous  crushing  effect  upon  the 
road  bed.  This  pressure  decreases  with 
increased  width  of  tires. 

I  have  here  a  table,  showing  the  pres- 
sure per  square  inch,  witli  different  loads 
on  different  width  tires,  which  is  worthy 
of  careful  study: 

The  farmer  and  freighter  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  question,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  because  without  doubt, 
a  wagon  equipped  with  a  tire  properly 
proportioned  in  width  to  the  load  to  be 
carried,  will  require  less  power  than  an 
overloaded  narrow  tire. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  and 
the  County  Commissioners  are  inter- 
ested, because  narrow  tires  sustaining 
heavy  loads,  crush  and  cut  up  any  ordi- 
nary road  bed,  while  the  use  of  wide 
tires  will  lessen  the  destruction,  and 
if   tires   of   proper   width   were  used, 


appeared  in  a  Limon  paper  recently,  a 
farmer  hauled  twenty -seven  tons  of 
wheat  into  Limon  over  thirteen  miles  of 
a  State  Highway  which  had  recently 
been  improved,  with  one  gasoline  tractor, 
and  six  wagons  as  trailers.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  loads  cannot  be  hauled 
as  a  matter  of  common  practice  on  good 
roads  anywhere. 

The  National  Highways  Association 
has  also  found  that  the  average  selling 
value  of  farm  lands  is  increased  five 
dollars  per  acre  for  a  mile  each  side  of 
the  highway,  by  changing  an  ordinary- 
bad  road  into  a  good  one,  and  the  sell- 
ing value  of  the  land  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  highway  would,  of 
course,  be  increased,  but  in  a  less 
amount.  It  would  probably  be  a  fair 
estimate  to  say  that  the  construction  of 
a  modern  improved  road  adds  $10,000 
to  the  selling  value  of  the  land  along 
each  mile  of  it. 


Pressure 
Size  of 
tire,  each 
wheal. 
iy2  in. 
2  in. 

3 

3»/2 
4 

4% 
5 


per 


For  all  Four  Wheels  of  a  Wagon. 

square  inch  of  tire  for 


in. 
in. 
in. 


Area  per 
lin.  inch, 
sq.  in 

sq, 
sq 
sq 
Bq 

sq 
sq 
sq 


6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 


2  tons 

3  tons 

4  tons 

5  tons 

6  tons 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

667 

1,000 

1,333 

1,667 

2,000 

500 

750 

1,000 

1,250 

1,500 

400 

600 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

333 

500 

667 

833 

1,000 

286 

429 

572 

714 

857 

250 

375 

500 

625 

750 

222 

334 

445 

555 

667 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

in. 
in. 
in. 

Note:  A  15-ton  road  roller  will  have  20,000  pounds  on  its  rear  wheels;  of  20 
inches  each — 40  square  inch  per  lineal  inch,  and  the  pressure  on  the  road  is  500 
pounds.   Compare  this  with  the  narrow  tire  loads  for  heavy  loads. 


reduce  the  freight  rate  $4.00  per  ton,  or 
on  an  annual  haulage  of  8,000  tons,  a 
saving  of  $32,000  to  the  producers  of 
the  ore. 

Extracts  from  New  York  Highway  News 
— December,  1914.    Roads  and  Land 
Values. 

"A  number  of  cases  showing  the  re- 
lation between  the  improved  roads  and 
adjacent  land  values  have  been  recently 
cited  by  the  specialists  of  the  office  of 
public  roads  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  bulletin,  as  fol- 
lows: Manatee  county,  Florida,  built  64 
miles  of  macadam  and  shell  road.  From 
1911  to  1912  land  on  the  road  increased 
in  value  $20  per  acre,  and  land  a  mile 
away  from  the  road  showed  an  increase 


and  an  effort  made  to  distribute  the 
travel,  there  would  be  a  minimum  of 
wear  on  road  surfaces  in  those  districts. 

According  to  statistics  obtained  by  the 
National  Highways  Association,  in  large 
part  from  our  census  reports,  the  aver- 
age haul  of  farm  products  to  market 
throughout  the  country  is  about  ten 
miles,  and  the  average  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, taking  our  road  system  as  a 
whole,  is  about  twenty-three  cents  per 
ton  per  mile.  It  is  much  more  than 
this  on  bad  roads,  since  the  average  in- 
cludes a  considerable  mileage  of  good 
roads. 

The  cost  per  ton  per  mile  on  an  im- 
proved road  (and  by  this  is  meant  a 
properly-crowned,  well-drained,  well-sur- 
faced road  with  moderate  grades  is 
given  as  eight  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

This  means  that,  on  the  average,  every 
ton  of  hay,  grain  or  other  crops  produced 
by  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  worth 
$1.50  more  at  the  farm  with  an  im- 
proved road  to  market  than  with  the 
average  present  road.  This  increased 
value,  of  course,  would  be  greater  if  the 
present  road  is  a  bad  one,  below  the 
average  of  all  the  present  roads. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  use  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles  and  the  difference 
in  value  would  be  increased  very  much 
if  motor  trucks  were  used  for  transpor- 
tation.   According  to  a  statement  which 


These  figures  are  based  largely  upon 
experience  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
In  some  parts  of  Colorado,  the  selling 
value  of  the  land  would,  of  course,  not 
be  increased  as  much  as  this,  but  in 
large  parts  of  the  state,  especially  where 
the  land  is  irrigated,  the  increase  would 
be  greater,  and  probably  the  average 
would  not  be  very  different. 

This  means  that  the  owners  of  farm 
lands  could,  on  the  average,  afford  to 
spend  $10,000  per  mile  on  the  construc- 
tion of  improved  highways  and  consider 
this  amount  as  a  mere  investment,  and 
not  an  expense,  because  it  would  add 
to  the  earning  power  and  consequently 
to  the  selling  value  of  the  land  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  expenditure. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  increase 
of  value  of  the  farm  products  now 
grown,  since  quick  and  reliable  access 
to  markets  makes  the  cultivation  of 
higher-priced  crops,  such  as  garden 
truck,  dairy  products,  eggs,  etc.,  possible. 

Messrs.  Adams  and  McKeever  of  San 
Miguel  County  appeared  before  the 
State  Highway  Commission  about  one 
year  ago.  They  represented  that  there 
were  seventy  six-horse  teams  hauling 
carnotite  ore  from  the  Paradox  valley 
to  the  railroad  at  Placerville,  a  distance 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles;  the  rate 
of  freight  was  $20  per  ton;  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  $17,000  on  this  road  would 


T.  J.  Ehrhart. 

of  $10  per  acre.  Spotsylvania  county, 
Virginia,  improved  41  miles  of  road,  and 
land  which  formerly  sold  on  an  average 
of  $24.74  changed  hands  within  three 
years  at  an  average  of  $44.74  per  acre. 
In  Dinwiddie  county,  Virginia,  where  125 
miles  of  road  were  built,  land  between 
five  and  ten  miles  from  Petersburg  ad- 
vanced on  an  average  from  $15.25  to 
$30  an  acre  in  about  15  instances,  while 
land  10  miles  from  town  increased  on 
an  average  in  16  cases,  $16.32  an  acre. 
In  Franklin  county,  New  York,  where 
124  miles  of  road  were  built,  eight  pieces 
of  land  selected  at  random  showed  an 
increase  of  27.8  per  cent,  after  the  im- 
proved roads  were  built,  while  in  Lee 
county,  Virginia,  which  built  84  miles 
of  road,  land  similarly  advanced  25  per 
cent. 

The  construction  of  the  bond-built 
highways  in  several  of  the  counties 
herein  mentioned  has  been  of  decided 
benefit  to  school  attendance.  In  Spot- 
sylvania county  one  consolidated  school 
replaces  three  one-room  schools,  and  an- 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Gravel  Surfaced  Road  Between  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


Section  of  State  Road  Between   Leadville  and  Twin  Lakes,  Colorado. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Good  Seed  An  Essential  to  Good  Potato  Crops 


By    L.    D.  SWEET. 


'Typical  hills  of  potatoes  produced  from  good  seed."    Beginning  at  the  left  the  picture  shows  one  hill  of  "Comet,"  weighing  4%  pounds,  next  three  hills  of 
"Peoples,  weighing  12%  pounds,  in  the  center  one  hill  of  seed  plot  "Peachblows,"  next  is  a  hill  of  "Russet  Burbanks"  weighing  7  Ms  pounds  with 
the  seed  that  produced  the  hill  shown  at  the  top,  and  next  a  hill  of  "Gold  Coin"  weighing  4%  pounds. 


THAT  good  seed  should  be  cheaper 
than  poor  seed  seems  absurd,  yet 
it  is  absolutely  true.  Poor  seed 
is  cheaper  in  its  first  cost,  but  is 
expensive  in  results  because  it  produces 
a  poor  crop.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  "Like  begets  like,"  and  the  saying 
is  just  as  true  of  the  seed  that  is  planted 
as  it  is  of  the  cattle  that  are  bred. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  in  the  breed- 
ing of  live  stock  the  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  ani- 
mals to  be  bred,  and  that  by  consist- 
ently following  the  practice  of  breeding 
only  from  the  best,  and  discarding  the 
poor  animals,  the  herd  is  gradually  built 
up  until  it  consists  only  of  first  class 
animals.  The  value  of  such  a  herd  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  mixed  herd, 
while  the  cost  of  keeping  the  best  ani- 
mals is  no  greater  than  that  of  keeping 
the  poorer,  unprofitable  ones. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  in 
the  use  of  seed  and  farmers  should  be 
just  as  careful  in  their  selection  of  seed 
to  plant  as  they  are  in  the  selection 
of  animals  to  breed.  If  poor  seed  is 
planted,  the  farmer  must  expect  a  crop 
that  is  small  in  quantity  and  poor  in 
quality;  but  it  will  cost  just  as  much 
to  produce — that  is,  to  plant,  cultivate, 
irrigate  and  harvest — as  it  will  to  grow 
a  first-class  crop  from  good  seed. 

Poor  seed  will  cost  perhaps  half  as 
much  as  good  seed,  but  when  it  is 
planted  usually  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
of  it  will  either  fail  to  grow  or  will 
produce  weak,  spindling  plants,  which 
will  soon  die  from  lack  of  vitality  or, 
at  best,  will  produce  little  if  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  crop. 

In  our  study  of  potato  growing  we 
learned  that  the  best  growers  abroad, 
whose  average  production  is  much 
greater  than  ours,  usually  plant  whole 
potatoes  for  seed,  instead  of  cutting 
them,  claiming  that  much  better  results 
were  obtained.  In  our  own  experiments 
we  found  that  the  use  of  the  whole  seed 
practically  guaranteed  a  perfect  stand. 
Later  we  found  that  we  could  also  get 
a  much  better  set  on  from  the  whole 


MESSRS.  Lou  D.  and  F.  E.  Sweet  have  been  breeding  up  potatoes  on 
their  ranch  at  Carbondale,  Colo.,  for  the  past  ten  years,  by  planting 
only  true  to  type  seed  potatoes  in  special  seed  plots,  and  from  the 
very  best  hills  of  each  crop  selecting  the  seed  for  the  next  year's  seed  plot. 
By  this  method  they  have  gradually  built  up  their  potatoes  in  quality  and 
productiveness  until  they  have  been  able  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  highest  quality  of  potatoes,  field  average,  ever  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Their  potatoes  run  substantially  higher  in  starch,  which  is  the  food 
value,  than  ordinary  potatoes,  and  sell  for  much  better  prices. — Editor. 


seed,  and  that  by  giving  our  potatoes 
space  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  we 
could  produce  a  crop  that  was  more  even 
in  the  size  of  the  potatoes,  because  every 
hill  came,  and  each  hill  had  an  equal 
amount  of  plant  food. 

We  have  also  been  remarkably  free 
from  disease,  and  we  attribute  this 
largely  to  the  fact  that  we  use  whole 
seed,  in  which  there  are  no  cut  sides 
to  be  easily  infected  by  any  disease 
germ  that  may  exist  in  the  soil.  We 
plant  the  whole  seed,  also,  because  we 
feel  that  the  extra  strength  of  the 
whole  potato  adds  to  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  plant,  makes  it  more 
sturdy,  and  by  the  time  the  food  in 
the  seed  potato  is  exhausted,  the  plant 
has  reached  a  condition  in  which  it  can 
much  more  strongly  resist  any  disease 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact. 

A  good  healthy  seed  potato  that  is 
true  to  type  will  usually  start  a  single 
strong  sprout — the  master  sprout — which 
is  the  strongest  and  best  sprout  the 
seed  can  produce.  If  this  master  sprout 
is  not  broken  off  but  is  allowed  to  grow, 
no  other  sprout  will  be  started  by  that 
potato.  Usually  this  master  sprout 
springs  from  the  seed  end,  and  as,  in 
most  cases,  where  potatoes  are  cut  for 
seed,  the  cutting  is  done  through  the 
seed  end,  you  are  liable  to  kill  the 
strongest  sprout  the  seed  can  produce. 

If  you  cut  potatoes  for  seed  you  get 
a  great  many  weak  plants,  which  nat- 
urally produce  a  much  smaller  yield  than 
the  more  vigorous  plants  from  the  whole 
seed. 

Remember  always  that  no  matter  how 


well  and  carefully  a  crop  is  handled 
after  the  seed  is  planted,  unless  good 
seed  has  been  used,  the  resulting  har- 
vest is  not  likely  to  be  a  successful  or 
profitable  one. 

Plant  potatoes  only  on  good  ground 
that  has  been  in  alfalfa  or  some  other 
legume  crop  for  several  years.  Use 
good  seed  that  is  free  from  disease  and 
plant  it  whole,  cultivate  and  irrigate 
carefully  as  needed,  and  you  should  har- 
vest a  crop  that  is  abundant  in  quantity 
and  fine  in  quality. 


BETTER  SEED  CAMPAIGNS. 


With  the  advent  of  the  Agricultural 
Adviser,  comes  the  inauguration  of  a 
campaign  for  better  seeds.  The  county 
and  district  agriculturists,  with  one  ac- 
cord, are  planning  "Better  Seed  day" 
meetings  throughout  their  districts  and 
the  farmers,  generally,  are  taking  quite 
an  interest  in  the  movement.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  that  crop  yields  have 
been  materially  increased  through  the 
selection  of  better  seed.  The  practical 
business  farmer  no  longer  takes'  his  seed 
at  random  from  the  bin  or  crib  but  goes 
through  his  fields  in  the  early  fall  and 
carefully  marks  those  that  are  growing 
under  normal  or  adverse  conditions,  be- 
ing careful  to  note  that  the  seed  is  uni- 
form and  true  to  type.  In  this  way  he 
is  enabled  to  select  the  plants  that  pro- 
duce the  maximum  quantity  of  seed  with 
the  least  amount  of  foliage  or  vice 
versa  if  he  desires  a  forage  rather  than 
a  seed  crop.    Through  careful  selection 


in  this  way  he  is  enabled  to  breed  up 
a  type  that  is  most  desirable  and  that 
is  adapted  to  his  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions and  will  give  greatest  returns. 

For  some  years  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  kept  representatives  in  foreign 
countries  in  search  of  seeds  that  pro- 
duce good  yields  in  the  most  arid  sec- 
tions and  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions.  It  has  brought  to  us  "Turk- 
estan alfalfa  seed,"  "durum  wheat." 
"Sudan  grass  seed,"  and  other  seeds  that 
were  secured  from  barren  sections  and 
were  proven  to  be  drouth  resistant. 
These  and  similar  grown  seeds  have 
proven  a  great  success  on  the  unirri- 
gated  lands  of  the  West  where  the  de- 
mand for  good  seed  exceeds  the  supply. 
This  suggests  an  opportunity  for  farm- 
ers to  make  good  money  growing  seed 
crops.  Last  year  in  northeastern  Colo- 
rado a  farmer,  on  unirrigated  land,  sold 
his  alfalfa  seed  crop  for  $12,000. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Western  states  that 
have  no  pure  seed  laws  are  enacting 
them  this  winter  and  this  means  the 
elimination  of  the  seed  fakir  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  adulterate  seed  with 
various  kinds  of  weed  seeds  and  sell  to 
the  farmer  as  first  class  goods. 

Farmers  who  have  not  a  supply  of 
good  seeds  should  order  them  early  so 
that  a  supply  of  good  quality  will  be 
assured.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
clean  the  seeds  well  in  order  that  none 
but  kernels  that  will  germinate  will  be 
planted. 

Good  seed  is  an  important  matter 
with  the  gardener  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
It  never  pays  to  buy  cheap  seed.  Ex- 
periments were  carried  on  a  year  or  two 
ago  by  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station  with  some  ten  or  more  strains 
of  cabbage  seed  of  the  same  varieties 
from  different  firms.  They  found  va- 
riations of  yield  from  5  to  io  or  15  tons 
per  acre,  due  to  the  strain  of  seed.  The 
seed  of  the  highest  quality  meant  sev- 
eral dollars  more  per  acre  in  net  re- 
turns, even  though  it  did  cost  a  few 
cents  more  per  pound. 
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Growing  Corn  in  State  of  Colorado 


By  A.  C.  Cauble,  Holyoke,  Colo. 


This  instructive  story  is  by  one  of  the  mOst  successful  corn  growers 
and  general  farmers  in  Colorado  and  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  better  agriculture.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  there  are  more 
than  10,000,000  bushels  of  corn  grown  in  Colorado  annually  and  within  a 
few  years  the  corn  crop  will  exceed  that  of  wheat. — Editor. 


c 


i  ORN  is  one  of  the 
principal  crops  in 
some  sections  of 
the  semi-arid  ter- 
ritory and  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  one 
of  the  best  paying  crops 
the  dry  land  farmer  can 
produce.  The  sandy  soils 
of  tlie  eastern  part  of 
Colorado  is  an  excellent 
soil  for  corn  and  one  that 
can  be  handled  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  the  work  can  all 
be  done  by  one  lone  man. 
In  putting  out  a  crop  of 
corn,  you  should  begin 
just  as  soon  as  the 
gorund  can  be  worked  in  the  spring  by 
thoroughly  disking  your  ground,  to  con- 
serve what  moisture  you  may  have  and 
prepare  the  soil  to  hold  all  the  rainfall 
that  may  come.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
disk  your  gound  two  or  more  times  and 
the  more  the  better.  You  can't  work 
the  ground  too  thoroughly.  The  most 
important  part  of  better  farming  is  bet- 
ter preparation  of  the  soil,  for  the  crop 
you  wish  to  plant.  All  the  other  essen- 
tials of  good  farming  fall  down  if  the 
matter  of  thorough  cultivation  or  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  is  neglected.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  begins  with  good  plow- 
ing. Don't  expect  to  raise  a  bumper 
crop  of  corn  by  listing  a  piece  of  sod 
ground  to  corn.  If  you  do  you  will 
surely  be  sadly  disappointed.  Plow 
your  ground  as  deep  as  you  can,  not 
every  year,  but  at  least  every  three 
years  and  watch  results. 

Now,  May  1st,  if  you  have  your 
ground  in  perfect  tilth,  you  can  begin 
listing  your  corn.  Put  your  lister  in 
the  ground '  not  less  than  6  inches  and 
throw  out  a  good  clean  furrow.  Keep 
them  so  you  can  easily  get  the  weeds 
in  the  middle  of  the  row.  Put  your 
subsoiler  in  the  ground  to  cover  your 
corn,  from  3  to  4  inches.  With  a  pres- 
sure wheel  to  follow,  to  firm  the  soil 
over  the  corn.  Don't  use  a  solid  wheel. 
I  prefer  a  cog  wheel  with  long  cogs 
about  3  inches  wide  and  10  inches  in 
diameter.  A  solid  wheel  is  likely  to 
make  your  ground  bake,  thus  causing  a 
poor  stand. 

Don't  get  your  corn  too  thick  in  the 
row,  without/you  want  fodder.  It  will 
not  ear  well  if  too  thick.  When  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  row  your  corn  east 
and  west.  In  this  way  the  sun's  rays 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  will  not  have 
such  burning  effect  on  the  young  plants 
and  the  corn  will  shade  the  ground  more 
thoroughly  than  when  sowed  north  and 
sonth. 

Now  if  you  have  done  your  work  thor- 
oughly thus  far,  success  is  almost  as- 
sured. You  must  use  the  same  dili- 
gence in  cultivating  that  you  have  in 
preparing  your  ground  to  receive  the 
seed.  In  cultivating  we  use  a  disk 
shovel  cultivator  or  (Go  Devil)  the  first 
and  second  time  over.  The  first  time 
over  we  set  our  disks  to  throw  the 
dirt  from  the  corn,  and  place  the  shov- 
els to  run  as  near  the  corn  as  possible 
but  be  careful  not  to  throw  as  much 
dirt  to  the  corn  plants.  Keep  the  listed 
furrows  open  as  long  as  you  can  or  until 
the  corn  gets  well  up  over  the  ridges  as 
the  young  corn  plant  will  not  do  well 
with  the  dirt  piled  up  to  it  when  too 
srnall.  In  listing  we  use  four  horses 
to  a  single  row  lister.  Make  your  dou- 
bletrees long  and  spread  your  horses 
out,  and  make  them  walk  on  the  ridges 
and  not  in  the  furrows  where  they  will 
bake  the  soil  over  the  corn.  If  it  gets 
dry  keep  the  cultivator  going.  It  will 
air  the  soil  and  hold  what  moisture  you 
may  have  below.  Good  seed  is  one  of 
the  essentials  in  producing  a  good  crop 
of  corn.  Most  any  corn  will  grow  in 
Colorado's  sunny  climate  but  we  want 
good  seed  that  will  produce  a  strong, 
vigorous  plant  and  give  as  near  a  per- 
fect stand  as  possible  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  careful  selection  of 


seed  and  the  variety  suited  to  your  lo- 
cality. We  consider  homegrown  seed 
the  safest  to  use  or  seed  grown  near 
your  locality. 

In  picking  our  seed,  we  usually  pick 
it  at  husking  time  and  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  this  way.  However, 
I  presume  there  is  a  better  way  and 
our  success  in  securing  good  stands  of 
good,  healthy  plants  has  been  very  en- 
couraging. We  pick  for  a  good  medium 
sized  ear  with  a  deep  grain  and  straight, 
even  rows  with  rather  rough  surface  and 
not  a  slick  ear  and  well  filled  out  at 
the  ends.  Of  some  good  early  va- 
riety suited  to  your  locality  the 
very  large  eared  corn  of  the  East 
will  not  mature  in  this  high  altitude.  I 
never  shell  my  seed  corn  until  I  get 
ready  to  use  it  as  I  think  it  will  keep 
much  better  in  the  ear  than  when 
shelled.  When  shelled  and  put  in  sacks, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  more  likely 
to  heat  and  injure  the  germ  and  be  the 
cause  of  a  weak  plant. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  STOCKMEN. 


By  John  Grattan. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has 
come  out  with  a  statement  that  there 
are  over  one  million  more  cattle  in  the 
United  States  than  there  were  one  year 
ago,  and  with  this  they  predict  cheaper 
meat  and  hides. 

Our  agricultural  department  has  in  the 
past  been  of  untold  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  world.  We  might  here  ex- 
clude Germany  and  France  because  they 
have  built  up  their  agriculture  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  protected  their 
farmers  against  the  cheap  products  of 
this  country.  It  is  said  that  the  aver- 
age family  of  Germany  pays  $30  per 
year  more  to  live  on  account  of  the  tar- 
iff, but  Germany  has  become  a  self  sus- 
taining, and  rich  country  by  this 
method. 

The  point  is  here,  these  reports  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  force  down  the  price  of 
farm  products,  as  we  know  now  beef  has 
gone  down  where  practically  every 
feeder  is  losing  money. 

Last  year  the  department  came  out 
with  the  report  of  the  greatest  wheat 
crop  on  record.  The  price  of  wheat  fell 
to  a  little  more  than  $1.00  per  hundred. 
Those  farmers  who  were  in  debt  hur- 
ried their  crop  on  to  market  at  a  price 
none  above  the  cost  of  production,  and 
a  little  later  we  were  informed  that 
there  was  a  great  world  shortage  of 
wheat.  Such  enterprising  institutions  as 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  advised 
their  .people  to  hold  their  wheat,  but 
probably  50  per  cent  of  the  wheat  was 
sold  at  the  low  price,  and  this  rise  in 
price  has  made  the  speculator  and  the 
millers  rich. 

There  isn't  any  informed  cattle  man 
who  believes  there  are  any  more  cattle 
in  the  country  than  there  were  one  year 
ago.  No  one  knows  where  they  are  ex- 
cept the  department  of  agriculture  at 
Washington.  If  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease how  ridiculous  it  is  to  associate 
with  it  so  soon  a  decrease  in  price.  The 
increase  would  have  to  consist  of  calves, 
and  they  will  amount  to  very  little  on 
the  beef  market  until  they  are  two  years 
old  at  least. 

The  cattle  men  have  been  getting  none 
too  much  for  their  cattle,  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  business  that  requires 
capital,  brains  and  labor,  accompanied 
with  great  risks. 

To  me  there  is  no  friend  of  the  farmer 
who  is  eternally  and  everlastingly  beat- 
ing down  the  price  of  his  product. 

The  boys'  pig  and  corn  clubs  and  the 
girls'  canning  and  sewing  clubs  are  des- 
tined to  place  farming  in  the  West  on  a 
more  profitable  :,nd  scientific  basis.  If 
you  have  no  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in 
your  community,  write  your  state  agn 
cultural  college  for  an  organizer  to  come 
down  and  help  you  out. 


You  Can  Tell  at  Harvest  Time 


GOOD  planting — what  does  it  mean:  A  furrow 
just  deep  enough;  the  seed  dropped  evenly  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  covered  smoothly.  Those 
are  the  essentials.   But  what  kind  of  a  machine  is  it  that 

Eerforms  these  important  tasks  with  all  kinds  of  seed  and  in  all 
inds  of  soil? 

When  you  begin  to  look  into  the  many  features  a  drill  must  have 
before  its  use  insures  good  planting,  you  will  see  why  Hoosier, 
Empire  and  Kentucky  drills  are  such  thoroughly  satisfactory  drills 

to  buy.  These  features  are  far  too  numerous  to 
be  even  mentioned  in  a  short  advertisement  but 
they  make  the  drill  work  well  in  wet  ground  or 
dry,  hilly  or  level,  rough  or  smooth,  sandy  or 
clayey,  prairie  or  stubble.  These  drills  plant 
large  seed  or  small  equally  well. 

It's  worth  while  to  know  why  and  how  Hoosier, 
Empire  and  Kentucky  drills  do  all  these  things 
— why  they  insure  good  planting  everywhere,  all 
the  time.  Get  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  who  sells 
drills  from  these  lines  to  show  you  why,  or  write 
to  us  for  full  information. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


I'll  Ship  This 


Farm  Gate  on  30  Days  FreeTriaP 

^'■■^NO  MONEY  DOWN-I'II  Pay  the  FREIGHT 

™   1  want  to  send  yon  one  (or  more)  of  my  famous  "CANT-SAG"  Galea  to  use  on  your  own  farm— 30  Day* 
FREE— No  Mon«y  Down.     I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  they  "can't  sag    and  "don't  uc"  Sea 
bow  free  and  easy  they  awing'— bow  strongly  they  axe  made.  Cost  you  lass  than  you  can  make  all  wood  gates— last  longer 

»iS  GUARANTEED  FOR  5  YEARS 

"CANT-SAG"  Gates  are  made  in  the  largest  gate  factory  in  the  world.  You  can  get  any  length  gate  you  want— 6  feet 
to  16  feet— 4  or  6  inch  boards.  Each  board  is  double-bolted  between  eight  angle-steel  uprights.  Triangular  truss  braces 
make  gates  extra  strong.  Self-locking  binge  prevents  gate  being  raised  by  stock.  Gates  shipped  ready  to  hang,  but  I 
suggest  that  you  order  jaat  the  Gats  Stasis  as  they  will  save  you  big  money.  I  ship  the  steels,  hinges,  bolts— everything 
but  the  boards  —  you  can  make  your  own  Guaranteed  Can't-Sag  gates  in  30  minutes.  Write  lor  FREE  Catalog  and  my 
Freight  Paid  Offer,  good  anywhere  Eaat  of  Rockies  and  to  Canadian  border.  My  low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Send  today. 
Alvin  V.  Rowe.  Pres.,  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 2007  Adams  St.,  GALESBURG,  ILL.  (7) 


Cut  Ditching  Costs 

With  a  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader^ 

Wonderfully  efficient  and  amazingly  sim- 
Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up  to  4  feet  In 
depth.  Ideal  for  levee  work,  terracing, 
and  cleaning  out  old  ditches. 

NO  WHEELS  OR  LEVERS 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  fix.  Weighs  only 
300 pounds.  Does'all,  and  more  than  the  big,  intricate 
machines.   Price,  only  one-fifth.  You  can't  afford  to 
be  without  this  genuine  farm  necessity,  which  will  save 
H».  its  cost  in  a  few  hours' use.  Write  TODAY  for  illus- 
4  trated  booklet  with  full  particulars  and  factory  prices. 

.OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  632  Owensboro,  Kyi 


Sold  on 
10  days  trial. 

Money-back  guarantee. 

Cuts  1,200  yds.  2-foot 
ditch  in  one  day  with 
one  man  and  one  team. 


Keep  Your  Stock  Healthy 

Whitewash  Your  Buildings  and  Disinfect  Them  with  a 

MYERS  HANDY  PORTABLE  SPRAY  PUMP 

A  new  Myers  Outfit  especially  designed  for  whitewashing  or 
cold  water  painting  and  spraying  disinfectants  in  stables,  sheep 
barns,  hog  pens,  henneries,  etc.  It  is  also 
adapted  for  spraying  small  orchards,  gardens, 
vines  and  shrubbery.  This  outfit  is  complete 
with  hose,  nozzles,  extensions,  etc.,  ready  to 
Bpray. 

The  Myers  Handy  Portable  Spray  Pump  is 
I  one  of  the  many  different  style  Myers  Spray  Pumps  including 
I  Bucket.  Barrel  and  Power  Outfits  for  every  spraying  requirement. 
I  Write  for  Catalog  illustrating  all  styles  and — name  of  our  dealeY. 

I  17    F    MYERS  &  BRO.      140        Orange  St. 
V£«  r^*  IT  A  khunb  pmip  m  m  T00L  WORKS      Ashland,  Ohio  ^/y 


Western  Farm  Life  is  50c  per  year,  or  j  Ask  your  neighbors  to  subscribe  for 
three  years  $1.00.  Western  Farm  Life. 
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GENERAL    WORK    ON    DRY  FARM. 


By  E.  R.  Parsons. 

A  dry  farmer  wrote  to  us  the  othei 
day  as  follows:  "Every  spring  we  start 
plowing  as  early  as  possible,  but  after 
a  week  or  so  the  rains  often  stop,  the 
ground  dries  out  and  we  have  to  cease 
plowing,  as  the  dirt  comes  up  in  solid 
chunks.  In  your  articles  you  speak  as 
though  we  could  plow  right  along,  but 
how  can  we  do  it?"  What  this  man 
says  is  quite  true.  After  a  week  or 
two  of  dry  weather,  we  notice  that 
nearly  everybody  has  quit  plowing  until 
another  rain  comes.  But  supposing  an- 
other rain  does  not  come  for  a  month 
or  so? 

Many  a  farmer  has  lost  half  his  crop 
acreage  when  this  happens  through  not 
understanding  or  not  following  a  very 
simple  expedient  in  dry  farm  methods. 

It  is  one  of  the  principal  rules  in  dry 
farming  that  no  moisture  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  waste,  that  no  field  should 
dry  out.  To  prevent  it,  is  very  simple 
indeed. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  top  two  or  three 
inches  thaw  out  in  the  spring,  start  the 
disk  and  keep  it  going  until  every  acre 
is  properly  mulched.  This  will  hold  the 
land,  and  retain  the  moisture  in  it  in 
readiness  for  the  plow,  besides  creating 
a  better  tilth  when  it  is  plowed. 

Perhaps  some  farmer  will  say,  "I  can- 
not do  this,  it  takes  too  long;  I  want 
to  get  .right  to  plowing."  If  he  watches 
the  ground  he  can  do  all  this  before  the 
ground  is  ready  for  the  plow.  The  sur- 
face thaws  first;  after  the  top  two  or 
three  inches  are  thawed  out,  it  may  take 
a  week  or  even  two  before  the  frost  is 
out  as  far  down  as  the  ninth  or  tenth 
inch. 

In  this  branch  of  agriculture  we  must 
always  be  looking  for  dry  weather,  we 
should  always  be  expecting  it,  and  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  checkmate  its 
effects. 

Now  supposing  after  the  snows  cease 
the  weather  suddenly  turns  dry  after 
we  have  prepared  our  seed  beds,  and 
there  is  not  enough  moisture  in  the  dirt 
to  sprout  the  seeds.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it  ? 

If  the  farm  has  been  properly  run  ac- 
cording to  deep  plowing  methods,  there 
is  always  and  under  every  condition  suf- 
ficient moisture  in  the  subsoil  to  germi- 
nate seed  which  has  been  soaked,  even  if 
the  seed  bed  contains  no  free  water. 

Therefore  in  case  of  very  dry  springs 
(which  we  get  once  is  a  while)  when 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  rain,  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  abandon  small 
grain  for  that  season,  and  plant  soaked 
corn  or  cane  in  the  wet  subsoil. 

The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  get 
down  to  the  subsoil  with  the  lister,  then 
with  the  plow,  leave  the  furrow  open, 
and  plant  in  the  bottom  of  it. 

After  the  corn  or  cane  has  grown  high 
enough  the  furrows  may  be  refilled  with 
the  cultivator. 

In  spring  plowing  it  is  always  best  to 
have  an  extra  team  to  harrow,  but  if 
only  one  team  is  used,  the  rule  should 
be  to  harrow  the  furrows  down  every 
hour  as  quickly  as  plowed.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  have  a  good  field,  and  not 
waste  any  moisture.  Many  a  field  is 
ruined  every  year  by  plowing,  and  let- 
ting it  lie  for  a  week  or  two  before 
harrowing. 

The  best  method  to  settle  or  pack  a 
field  is  alternate  disking  and  harrowing. 
This  gives  much  better  returns  than 
packing.  If  the  farmer  buys  a  packer 
(which,  however,  he  will  seldom  or  never 
need  if  he  always  plows  ahead  of  time 
and  lets  nature  do  his  packing),  the  best 
implement  is  a  corrugated  roller,  which 
not  only  packs,  but  pulverizes  the  clods 
and  improves  the  tilth  of  the  surface. 

Many  crops  are  lost  every  year  not 
only  by  shallow  plowing,  but  by  plowing 
too  late.  Dry  plowing  or  half  dry  plow- 
ing will  not  raise  crops  until  it  has  been 
soaked  up  and  settled.  This  soaking  up 
and  settling  drives  out  the  air.  There  is 
always  too  much  air  in  dry  farm  land, 
and  not  enough  water,  and  it  is  this 
ivhich  burns  out  the  crops.  We  do  not 
hreak  the  crust  to  get  air  to  the  roots 
of  dry  farm  crops,  that  is  nonsense.  We 
break  up  all  crusts  with  the  cultivator 
because  they  are  like  bricks,  perfectly 
porous;  you  can  blow  through  them. 

In  wet  sections  or  even  in  irrigated 
sections,  the  roots  of  crops  may  need  air 
because  the  soil  has  become  sour  and 
waterlogged,  but  this  condition  cannot 
obtain  on  the  dry  ranch. 


Goodyears  Average  Best 

That's  Why  They  Dominate  Every  Road  and  Street 


Some  hundred  makers  now  build  tires.  Yet 
Goodyear  made  about  one-fourth  of  all  tires 
used  last  year. 

We  sold  1,479,883— ab  out  one  tire  for  every 
car  in  use.  And  for  years  these  tires  have  far 
outsold  any  other  tire  that's  made. 

Now  our  prices  are  about  the  same  as  others, 
due  to  our  matchless  output.  Our  Fortified  Tires, 
with  their  costly,  exclusive  features,  were  once 
the  Hghest-priced. 

Today  there  isn't  a  reason  why  every 
motorist  can  not  have  Goodyear  tires.  There 
arc  these  reasons  why  he  should: 

These  5  Reasons 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature 

— ours  alone — combats  rim- 
cutting  in  the  best  way  known. 

Countless  blowouts  are 
avoided  by  our  "On-A  ir  cure. 


G 


OOD  PYEAR 

AKRON.OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

No-Rim-Cut  Tire»— "On-Air"  Cured 
With  AU -Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


This  one  exclusive  process  costs  us  $450,000 
yearly. 

We  combat  loose  treads  by  forming  in 
each  tire  hundreds  of  large  rubber  rivets. 

For  security  against  blowing  off  the  rim  and 
tube  pinching,  each  tire  base  embodies  s'ix  flat 
bands  of  126  braided  piano  wires. 

Our  All -Weather  Tread  combats  puncture 
by  being  tough  and  double-thick.  It  combats  skid- 
ding like  no  other  by  its  sharp-edged  bulldog  grips. 

Those  things  mean  sturdy,  trouble-saving  tires. 
Each  is  found  in  Goodyear  tires  alone.  In 
these  ways,  at  least,  Goodyear  Fortified  Tires 
excel  all  other  makes.  Do 
you  know  one  way  in  which 
others  excel  Goodyear? 

We  urge  you  to  prove  these 
tires.  Once  do  so  and  you'll 
never  give  them  up.  Any 
dealer  will  supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire-Saver"  Accessories.   Makers  of  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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Those  who  do  not  understand  their 
subject  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  dry 
farming  is  nothing  but  good  farming; 
but  when  they  learn  a  few  things  about 
our  moisture  conditions,  they  will  begin 
to  recognize  that  it  is  virtually  a  New 
Agriculture. 

Those  farm  papers  which  recommend 
shallow  plowing — five  or  six  inches  for 
dry  farmers — are  always  being  pressed 
with  this  query:  "What  shall  we  do 
when  a  crust  forms  underneath  the 
mulch  ?" 

Now  if  a  man  plows  his  land  only  five 
or  six  inches  as  some  of  our  dry  farm 
system  makers  used  to  advise,  and  then 
packs  it,  he  is  very  likely  indeed  when 
dry  weather  comes  to  get  a  crust  under 
his  mulch. 

The  trouble  with  a  packer  is,  that  it 
packs  from  the  surface  down.  Nature's 
packing  by  the  weight  of  the  soil  is  from 
the  bottom  up — note  the  difference. 
When  the  field  is  plowed  ahead  of  time 
and  allowed  to  pack  naturally,  the  lower 
layer  which  lies  on  the  subsoil  is  the 
first  to  settle  from  the  weight  of  the 
loose  upper  layers  above  it,  and  this  is 


exactly  where  we  need  a  fairly  compact 
soil  mass  for  the  roots. 

To  pack  the  surface  with  any  kind  of 
a  packer  (calling  it  a  subsurface  packer 
does  not  help)  is  dangerous  when  the 
soil  is  damp  or  wet  or  contains  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  clay  or  adobe. 

Any  kind  of  such  packing  favors  the 
formation  of  this  crust  which  is  very 
dangerous  to  crops  on  shallow  plowed 
land  because  it  crowds  the  surface  roots. 

If  the  plowing  is  six  inches,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  top  mulch  may  be  cul- 
tivated three  inches,  there  is  only  three 
inches  left  for  the  surface  roots.  Now 
if  a  crust  forms  under  the  three-inch 
mulch  it  cuts  off  another  inch  or  two, 
leaving  a  seed  bed  of  only  two  inches 
for  the  surface  roots. 

Under  these  conditions  no  wonder  the 
crop  suffers,  but  supposing  the  ground 
is  properly  plowed  about  ten  inches 
deep — there  iB  seven  inches  left  for  the 
surface  roots  below  the  mulch,  instead 
of  two  or  three,  and  no  crust  can  hurt 
the  crop.  In  fact  on  deeply  plowed  land, 
we  cultivate  thoroughly  and  don't  care 
how  many  crusts  form  underneath  it, 


because  we  know  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  seed  bed  for  the  surface 
roots,  and  the  tap  roots  are  established 
three  or  four  feet  of  wet  subsoil  under- 
neath. Let  the  shallow  plowers  do  the 
worrying. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  the 
actual  drying  out  of  a  crop  is  caused  .by 
the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  air.  When  soil  absorbs  water 
it  spreads  out  and  expands  like  a  sponge, 
but  unlike  a  sponge,  it  does  not  possess 
enough  elasticity  to  completely  contract 
again;  therefore  it  is  full  of  holes  when 
it  dries,  and  the  air  from  the  seedbed 
is  enabled  to  circulate,  and  pass  into 
the  outer  atmosphere,  which  dries  out 
the  ground  very  quickly.  Therefore 
this  circulation  of  air  is  ten  times  more 
deadly  than  air  pockets  in  the  soil  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  out- 
side. This  is  the  reason  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  break  all  surface  crusts  with  the 
cultivator.  A  crust  under  the  mulch,  if 
it  is  a  good  mulch,  causes  no  more  loss 
of  moisture  than  before  it  formed,  and 
cannot  hurt  the  crop  except  by  crowding 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  Year   6 

Three  Tears  


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  Jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser.   

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  Is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  suf- 
ficient notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once.   


CONSTRUCTIVE  LEGISLATION. 


Success,  in  a  large  measure,  depends 
on  being  ready  to  improve  opportunity 
when  it  comes.  The  American  nation 
is  fortunate  in  these  troublesome  times, 
to  have  as  its  chief  executive,  a  conserv- 
ative, thoroughly  competent  man  who 
has  made  the  governments  of  nations  a 
life  long  study,  who  owes  allegiance  to 
no  man,  party,  or  power,  and  who  has 
no  ambition  for  the  future  further  than 
assisting  in  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation that  will  maintain  the  dignity  of 
our  nation  and  free  the  American  people 
from  the  grasp  of  political  exploiters. 
The  various  trusts  had  become  so  firmly 
entrenched  and  had  felt  so  secure  in 
their  positions  where  they  were  gorging 
on  the  very  life  blood  of  the  people,  that 
only  a  man  with  the  intrepidity  of  a 
Wilson  dare  undertake  the  Herculean 
task  of  championing  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  such  formidable  oppo- 
nents whose  emissaries  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  halls  of  Congress  but 
also  through  the  entire  country.  The 
measures  on  which  the  administration 
has  urged  favorable  action  are  strictly 
non-partisan  and  he  has  appealed  to  the 
progressive  element  of  all  parties  for 
their  enactment,  but  the  president  is  so 
much  broader  and  more  far  seeing  than 
the  average  legislator  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  him  to  contest  every  inch 
of  the  way  in  bringing  about  these  much 
needed  reforms. 

Perhaps  the  most  hotly  contested 
measure  is  the  Shipping  Bill. 

The  greatest  present  need,  not  of  this 
country  only,  but  of  the  whole  world,  is 
more  ships  to  carry  commerce.  The  war 
has  caused  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  merchant  marine  that 
were  big  factors  in  oceanic  commerce,  to 
be  tied  up;  it  has  caused  the  destruction 
of  many  ships  and  has  diverted  great 
fleets  of  ships  from  commerce  to  mili- 
tary uses  so  that  there  is  but  about 
half  the  number  of  freight  carrying  ves- 
sels being  utilized  for  that  purpose  that 
there  are  ordinarily  during  times  when 
conditions  are  normal.  The  consequence 
is  that  while  the  world  is  crying  for  our 
products,  our  ports  are  congested  with 
goods  that  we  are  unable  to  move  for 
the  lack  of  ships  which  can  be  had  only 
at  prohibitive  rates.  The  powerful 
ship  trust  that  owns  a  suffiicent  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  senate  to  stop 
any  progress  in  the  way  of  affording 
relief,  has  increased  its  rate,  in  some 
instances,  as  much  as  400  per  cent.  It 
is  said  that  the  shipping  trust  is  mak- 
ing an  illegitimate  profit  of  more  than 
$16,000,000  monthly  and  it  is  intimated 
that  quite  a  little  of  this  capital  has 
found  its  way  into  the  senate.  In  the 
meantime,  the  commerce  of  nations  is 
stagnated  and  all  because  the  peoples' 
employees  in  the  senate  have  proven 
traitors  to  their  trust. 

The  president  of  the  United  States, 
ever  alert  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  suggested  a  plan  by  which  the 
government  might  acquire  vessels  to 
meet  existing  emergencies.    He  asked 


Congress  to  appropriate  $30,000,000 — a 
less  amount  than  the  shipping  trust 
plunders  from  the  people  within  sixty 
days — for  acquiring  ships  to  temporarily 
relieve  the  great  strain  and  give  an  out- 
let to  our  accumulated  products.  The 
shipping*  trust,  through  its  controlled 
senators,  have  baffled  every  effort  and 
demands  that  it  be  left  alone  in  its 
control  of  the  high  seas. 

The  freight  conditions  on  the  high 
seas  might  be  likened  to  that  on  land 
if  paralysis  on  our  railroads  were  to 
take  place  suddenly  and  the  government 
could,  by  purchasing  and  operating 
100,000  motor  cars,  relieve  the  situation, 
would  Congress  hesitate  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  that  way?  The  opposition 
is  clearly  without  any  feasible  argu- 
ment further  than  our  nation  might  be- 
come involved  in  international  complica- 
tions which  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
is  an  illogical  conclusion. 

The  indications  are  that  the  people 
must  continue  to  submit  to  the  ship- 
ping monopoly  but  our  resourceful 
president  is  not  to  be  overridden  by  mo- 
nopoly and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
call  Congress  in  extra  session  during  an- 
other warm  summer,  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  so  in  order  to  secure  that 
relief  prayed  for  by  the  people. 


COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

Every  mail  brings  to  my  desk  re- 
quests to  publish  letters,  extracts  from 
booklets,  etc.,  on  International  Peace. 
This  matter  is  promptly  consigned  to 
the  waste  basket.  It  is  well  and  good  to 
agitate  this  question,  and  we  all  hope 
to  see  the  time  when  its  solution  will  be 
realized,  but  the  indications  are  that  the 
time  is  far  removed.  The  greatest  of  all 
natural  laws,  "the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test," has  been  recognized  as  supreme 
from  the  creation  on  down  through  the 
ages  and  it  will  continue  to  maintain 
its  position  till  time  is  no  more.  I  am  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  sentimental- 
ists and  the  peace  advocates,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  nations  will  soon 
be  forced  to  observe  international  arbi- 
tration, but  while  this  agitation  is  going 
on  it  is  well  "to  keep  our  powder  dry." 

The  utter  disregard  in  which  Germany 
held  her  treaties  with  Belgium  and  the 
arbitrary  way  in  which  England  per- 
sists in  her  control  of  the  high  seas  is 
a  clear  demonstration  of  the  "old  law" 
and  what  might  be  expected  in  the  fu- 
ture from  the  nations  that  have  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  art  and  litera- 
ture. 

America  should  learn  practical  lessons 
from  the  warring  nations,  especially  Ger- 
many, whose  well-trained,  effective  army 
is  the  pride  of  the  world.  Her  children 
are  trained  in  military  tactics  almost 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  cradle,  and 
when  an  emergency  arises  her  trained 
boys  and  men  can  be  depended  on  to 
defend  their  fatherland  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  German  youth  is  taught  to 
obey  orders,  to  use  firearms — in  short, 
without  any  preliminary  drilling,  he  is 
an  effective  soldier. 

The  average  American  parents  have 
little  if  any  control  over  their  boys; 
they  leave  the  disciplining  to  the  school 
teacher  and  even  presume  to  interfere  if 
they  think  the  discipline  is  a  little  se- 
vere. Compulsory  military  training 
should  be  required  in  every  high  school 
in  our  country,  not  only  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  nation  but  also  for  the  good 
of  the  boys,  who  will  be  taught  obedi- 
ence, precision  and  erectness  of  carriage. 
Few  of  the  youth  of  today  know  the  use 
of  guns,  the  care  of  horses,  and  less, 
still,  how  to  provide  for  their  own  wants 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

Give  the  hoy  a  military  training  and 
you  have  prepared  him  to  become  an  in- 
telligent and  useful  citizen,  to  respect 
his  superiors,  and  to  take  up  a  life  work 
in  which  devotion  to  duty  is  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple. He  will  look  with  disdain  on 
quackery  and  incompetency  of  any  char- 
acter, and  will  become  a  leader  in  any 
community  in  which  he  may  locate. 


THE  RURAL  CREDITS  PROBLEM. 


Cheap  money  for  farmers  or  "the 
Rural  Credits"  problem  is  perhaps  the 
most  agitated  question  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  today.  There  is  a  real  neces- 
sity for  legislation  along  this  line  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  the  greatest 
producing  class  ana  the  strongest  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  there  is  no 


reason  why  Congress  should  not  work 
out  a  practical  system,  enact  it  into  a 
law  and  put  it  into  operation  within  the 
next  few  months.  Much  time  and  money 
have  been  spent  investigating  the  rural 
credits  systems  of  the  old  country  where 
they  have  proven  a  success  for  many 
years,  but  the  powers  in  Washington 
seem  to  be  content  with  their  prelimi- 
nary work  and  have  given  it  out  that 
the  time  is  too  short  to  do  anything  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  If  the  admin- 
istration would  appoint  an  official  fool 
killer  and  eliminate  about  half  of  the 
political  legislators  who  have  been  con- 
suming days  and  weeks  in  filibustering 
for  the  benefit  of  a  powerful  trust  that 
persists  in  robbing  the  people  at  a  time 
when  they  are  helpless,  the  farmers,  to 
a  man,  would  support  the  move.  "Big 
Business"  is  at  the  bat,  and  Reuben 
hasn't  even  a  "look  in." 

Everybody  knows  that  a  rural  credit 
system  is  a  good  thing,  and  everybody 
wants  such  a  law,  but  it  looks  like  we 
are  not  to  get  it  unless  it  is  forced 
through  popular  demand.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  every  voter  write  a  letter  to 
the  senator  and  congressman  from  his 
district  and  demand  that  they  take 
some  action  on  this  question  at  once. 
The  Grange  and  other  national  farmers' 
organizations  of  the  country  are  back  of 
this  question,  and  if  Senator  Filibuster 
or  Congressman  Oilytongue  expect  to 
be  returned  to  the  halls  of  Congress, 
they  had  better  heed  the  instructions  of 
their  employers. 

There  are  millions  of  money  in  this 
country  seeking  long-time  investments 
with  safe  and  stable  security  and  will- 
ing to  accept  low  rates  of  interest.  Now 
what  we  need  is  a  system  of  rural 
credits  that  will  bring  these  two  fac- 
tors together,  that  will  bring  the  farmer 
seeking  long-time  loans  at  low  rates  of 
interest  into  contact  with  the  investor 
seeking  the  long-time  investment  and 
willing  to  accept  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
Such  a  system  would  serve  the  interest 
of  both,  would  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
none.  By  stimulating  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  it  would  in- 
sure and  promote  general  progress  and 
prosperity. 

There  are  two  classes  of  rural  credits 
advocates  in  Congress.  One  would  enact 
a  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  govern- 
ment bonds  and  direct  loans  to  farmers. 
The  other  favors  a  more  complicated 
system,  providing  for  a  farm  loan  soci- 
ety capitalized  at  not  less  than  $10,000 
and  operated  very  much  as  a  building 
and  loan  company.  This  society  would 
work  in  co-operation  with  a  system  of 
land  banks.  Farmers  desiring  to  borrow 
money  must  first  purchase  stock  in  the 
local  land  loan  society.  When  all  the 
stock  has  been  sold,  loans  may  be  made 
at  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  interest. 
The  security  must  be  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  farm  and  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  society 
will  sell  these  mortgages  to  the  land 
bank  and  loan  to  members  the  money 
thus  secured,  and  the  mortgages  taken 
for  this  money  could  again  be  sold  to 
the  land  bank,  this  process  being  con- 
tinuous up  to  twenty  times  the  capitali- 
zation of  the  local  farm  loan  society. 

In  consideration  of  having  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  farm  loan  business,  the 
government  would  participate  in  financ- 
ing the  business  to  a  certain  extent 
through  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  land  bank 
bonds  annually,  and  would  divert  the 
postal  savings  deposits  to  the  farm  loan 
societies  through  the  land  banks.  The 
land  bank  would  be  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  based  on  the  mortgages  held  by 
it.  These  bonds  would  be  backed  by  the 
original  mortgage,  by  the  loan  society, 
by  the  land  bank  and  by  twice  the  lia- 
bility of  every  stockholder  in  the  bank. 
Bonds  of  this  same  general  character  in 
Germany  sell  more  readily  than  do  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  German  government. 
It  is  believed  that  the  money  secured 
through  the  sale  of  the  bonds  would  cost 
not  to  exceed  four  per  cent  interest  and 
that  one  per  cent  additional  would  cover 
all  expense,  with  a  reasonable  profit  in 
addition.  The  loans  would  be  made  for 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  The  borrowers  would  re- 
pay their  loan  in  annual  payments.  On 
a  thirty-year  loan,  payment  on  both 
principal  and  interest  would  be  no  more 
than  the  average  farm  loan  interest  that 
is  paid  today  in  the  West.  The  bor- 
rowers under  this  farm  loan  plan  would 


be  restricted  to  using  the  money  for 
liquidation  of  prior  indebtedness,  im- 
provement of  land,  purchase  of  livestock 
and  equipment  and  necessary  farm 
buildings. 


CONSERVE  STATES'  INTERESTS. 


The  federal  government  raises  its  rev- 
enues by  indirect  taxation;  in  a  way, 
the  public  does  not  know  how  or  when 
or  how  much  it  pays.  The  states  sup- 
port themselves  largely  by  direct  levies; 
the  taxpayer  knows  just  what  he  con- 
tributes; he  is  closer  to  the  government, 
has  more  direct  influence  on  the  admin- 
istration and  comes  more  nearly  to 
keeping  expenditures  within  reasonable 
bounds.  The  federal  government,  there- 
fore, with  greater  and  easier  revenues, 
reaches  out  into  the  states  in  an  inde- 
pendent manner  and,  with  more  favors 
to  bestow,  exerts  an  increasing  influ- 
ence not  always  in  a  helpful  or  co-oper- 
ative spirit.  The  states,  and  especially 
the  newer  ones,  need  plenty  of  help,  but 
it  should  be  given  through  a  harmonious 
co-operation  with  the  local  government, 
and  not  in  a  manner  to  create  unneces- 
sary ill  feeling  toward  the  federal  au- 
thorities. The  states  should  first 
strengthen  their  plans  of  public  adminis- 
tration by  making  them  conform  more 
nearly  to  the  effective  federal  scheme, 
and  that  which  adds  strength  to  the 
states  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
Union  they  support. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 

If  we  consider  effort  as  the  cost  of 
living  rather  than  money,  we  are  now 
living  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

With  all  this  talk  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  it  is  a  question  if  we  are  not  now 
living  better  with  less  expenditure  of 
effort  than  at  any  time  in  the  world's 
history. 

Apple  wood,  used  almost  exclusively 
for  saw  handles,  also  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial for  many  so-called  brier-wood 
pipes  and  particularly  for  the  large 
wooden  type  used  in  printing  signs  and 
posters. 

If  you  have  several  kinds  of  rough 
feed  on  hand  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to 
mix  them  up  in  feeding.  Stock  like  a 
change  of  feed  as  well  as  you  do,  and 
if  their  breakfast  can  be  of  one  kind 
and  their  supper  of  another  so  much 
the  better. 

Wheat  reached  the  high  mark  recently 
in  Chicago,  when  within  a  half  cent  of 
two  dollars  was  paid  for  durum  wheat, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  price 
reached  two  dollars  ten  cents  the  bushel. 
These  prices  were  based  on  delivery  in 
Italy. 

Two  years  ago,  a  farmer  over  in  the 
San  Luis  valley  of  Colorado,  bought 
two  brood  sows  at  a  cost  of  $24.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  he  has  butchered  a 
number  of  hogs  for  his  own  use  and 
still  has  left  100  head  and  the  original 
purchase  as  the  direct  result  of  the  two 
brood  sows,  only.  He  could  market  his 
stock  of  hogs  for  $1,200.  Yes,  raising 
hogs  pays  in  Colorado  or  any  other 
state. 

Every  farmer  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  secure  two  or  more  good  brood 
mares  which,  handled  judiciously,  will 
do  the  work  as  effectively  as  geldings 
while  at  the  same  time  their  foals  will 
produce  an  annual  income  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  next  decade  is 
sure  to  see  a  gradual  advance  in  the 
value  of  horses  and  good  money  is  to  be 
made  by  taking  advantage  of  conditions. 

The  small  boy  and  shotgun  are  doing 
to  the  birds  what  our  forefathers  did  to 
the  American  Indians  and  unless  drastic 
laws  are  enacted  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures, the  birds  that  save  so  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  farmers  by  de 
stroying  the  insect  life,  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  almost  extinct. 

The  perfect  home  is  one  where  no 
least  detail  of  courtesy  is  omitted  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  masters  anl  servants;  but 
where  this  good  breeding  is  not  the 
slavish  obedience  to  a  set  of  fixed  rules, 
but  of  honest  rejspecti  for  individual 
rights  and  heartfelt  desire  on  the  part 
of  each  one  to  be  as  agreeable  and  be- 
loved as  possible. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Anv  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfullv  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be"  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very 
explicit  in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Potato  Wilt,  Seed,  Land.  Etc. 

Editor,  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  my  po- 
tatoes to  be  wilted  at  stem  end  at  dig- 
ging time?  Can  potatoes  be  cultivated 
too  much?  What  kind  of  land  is  best 
to  plant  on?  How  much  seed  per  hill? 
How  to  cut  it?  How  far  between  rows 
and  hills?  How  to  prepare  ground  and 
when?  Everything  about  how  to  raise 
biggest  and  best  crop  of  potatoes  on  my 
homestead  which  is  situated  about  two 
miles  south  and  two  miles  west  of  north 
end  of  the  Bear  Lodge  Mountains,  Crook 
County.  Wyo. — M.  G.,  Alva,  Wyo.,  Jan. 
10.  1915. 

"  Without  seeing  a  specimen  of  the  dis- 
eased tuber  or  stem,  it  is  more  or  less 
of  a  guess  work  to  correctly  diagnose 
the  disease,  but  judging  from  the  de- 
scription given,  the  disease  is  what  is 
often  known  as  the  ''black  leg  and  rot," 
a  fungous  disease  that  is  quite  prevalent 
in  the  West.    It  attacks  both  the  lower 
portion  of  the  vine,  or  that  portion  of 
the  vine  that  joins  the  tuber,  also  the 
tuber  itself,  where  the  stem  enters.  The 
disease  is  quite  frequent  on  land  that 
has  been  in  alfalfa  or  other  hay  crops 
for  a  number  of  years,  especially  if  the 
land  has  a  tendency  to  be  moist.  On 
such  land  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
keep  the  soil  too  wet  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  growing  season,  as  this  en- 
courages the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease.   The  disease  is  spread  over  the 
field  by  the  old  diseased  stems  in  which 
the  disease  is  carried  over,  so  that  land 
infested  with  this  disease  should  not 
again  be  planted  to  potatoes  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  if  possible  the  old  vines 
that  had  the  disease  should  be  raked 
up  and  burned.    Care  should  also  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  seed.  The 
prospective  planter  should  cut  open  a 
number  of  potatoes  before  buying  seed 
potatoes,  and  note  if  there  be  any  dark 
discoloration  in   the  potato,  especially 
at  the  point  where  the  potato  was  at- 
tached to  the  stem  or  the  root.    If  such 
discoloration  occurs,  the  seed  should  be 
discarded  for  planting.    The  disease  be- 
ing more  or  less  internal,  so  far  as  the 
potato  tuber  is  concerned,  no  effective 
remedy  is  known  that  will  kill  the  dis- 
ease in  the  potatoes  for  seed.    The  dis- 
ease  being   internal,  hence   cannot  be 
reached  by  the  application  of  disinfect- 
ants.   Potatoes  can  be  cultivated  too 
much  after  the  tubers  are  well  set  and 
are  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  the  cultivation  can- 
not easily  be  overdone.    The  best  soil 
for  potatoes  is  one  of  sandy  loam,  well 
supplied    with    vegetable    matter,  or 
humus.    Such  land  is  mellow  and  does 
not   obstruct  the   enlargement   of  the 
tubers  during  the  growth,   and  hence 
larger  and  smoother  tubers  are  obtained 
on  such  land.    Deep  plowing  is  essen- 
tial.  From  eight  to  ten  and  even  twelve 
inches  is  required  for  the  best  results. 
Stubble  land,  or  an  alfalfa  field,  should, 
if  possible,  be  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
then   cross-plowed   in   the   spring,  the 
land   thoroughly   pulverized   and  made 
fine  before  planting.  Ordinarily  potatoes 
are  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  the  seed  dropped  a  foot  to  fourteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row.    The  raising  of 
Wf;e    potatoes,    or    potatoes  weighing 
from  one  to  three  pounds,  can  only  be 
accomplished  on  soil  admirably  adapted 
to  potato  culture,  and  where  each  hill 
receives  a  careful  attention.   The  largest 
potatoes  are  generally  obtained  where 
only  one  eye  of  the  seed  is  permitted  to 
grow.    In  other  words,  the  hill  should 
have  only  one  single  stem.   In  hills  with 
numerous  stalks  obtained  from  planting 
seed  with  many  eyes,  the  potatoes  are 
generally  smaller  and  more  numerous. 
One  to  two  eyes  is  considered  the  proper 
number,  if  one  wishes  to  grow  large, 
fancy  potatoes.    The  proper  irrigation 
of  the  potato  field  is  an  important  mat- 
ter in  raising  a  normal  CTOp.    Under  no 
consideration,  should  the  land  be  per- 
mitted to  become  dry  and  hard  after 
potatoes  are  well  set  and  have  started 
to   make   rapid   growth.     A   check  in 
growth  at  this  time  will  cause  deformed 
or  knotty  potatoes,  showing  that  the 
growth    of    the    tubers   was  suddenly 


checked,  and  that  with  further  applica- 
tion of  water,  new  growth  started.  In 
other  words,  during  the  period  of  the 
most  rapid  growth  of  the  potato  tuber, 
moisture  should  be  present  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  enable  the  plant  to 
develop  these  tubers  without  check. 
Later,  water  should  be  withheld,  in  order 
to  harden  up  and  mature  the  crop." — ■ 
E.  P.  Sandsten,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 

Speltz,  a  Rotation  Crop. 

Kindly  advise  me  whether  speltz 
would  make  a  good  crop  on  land  which 
has  been  cutivated  to  oats  for  the  past 
three  years.  Does  speltz  ripen  much 
earlier  than  spring  wheat?  We  are  both- 
ered a  great  deal  with  wild  oats  and 
would  like  to  find  a  grain  that  could 
be  planted  on  land  foul  with  wild  oats 
that  would  ripen  as  early  as  the  oats 
so  that  the  two  could  be  harvested  to- 
gether. Wild  oats  are  a  very  good  grain 
but  ripen  and  fall  off  before  either 
wheat  or  oats  can  be  harvested. — Wm. 
Bruce,  Arapahoe  County. 

Answer:  Emmer,  which  is  commonly 
called  speltz,  is  about  of  the  same  value 
to  follow  oats  as  a  wheat  crop  if  we 
look  at  the  problem  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  relative  effect  of  one 
crop  in  a  rotation.  Emmer  usually 
ripens  in  a  shorter  season  than  spring 
wheat.  Winter  wheat  would  be  a  still 
better  crop  to  put  upon  such  land  if  a 
grain  crop  is  to  be  grown  at  all.  Where 
wild  oats  are  a  factor  to  be  contended, 
a  meadow  crop  or  a  cultivated  crop 
should  be  put  upon  the  land.  In  fact, 
one  of  these  two  crops  is  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  land  is  to  be 
cleaned  of  wild  oats.  Wild  oat  seed  is 
known  to  be  able  to  exist  as  long  as 
from  three  to  seven  years  in  the  soil. 
The  only  way,  then,  to  get  rid  of  wild 
oats  in  the  land,  is  to  have  it  in  crop, 
such  as  alfalfa  or  other  meadow  so  that 
wild  oats  are  prevented  from  seeding  by 
the  mowing  operations  and  are  given 
ample  opportunity  to  sprout  under  the 
conditions  of  irrigation  for  the  meadow 
crop.  In  the  case  of  a  cultivated  crop 
the  wild  oats  are  killed  by  cultivation 
rather  than  by  being  mowed.  The  ob- 
ject here  is  to  get  the  seed  in  the  ground 
sprouted  and  then  kill  it  before  it 
reaches  maturity  so  that  no  new  seed 
is  produced.  Fall  wheat,  on  well  tilled 
land,  in  a  problem  of  this  sort  is  good, 
because  it  matures  very  early.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  wheat 
off  of  the  land  as  quick  as  possible  after 
harvesting  and  disk  and  plow  the 
stubble. — Alvin  Keyser,  Colorado  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Bothered  With  Mice. 

Can  you  give  me  the  information  as 
to  whether  some  sort  of  fumigation  such 
as  burning  sulphur  candles  in  the  cel- 
lar will  rid  it  of  mice?  Of  course  all 
cracks  should  be  plugged  shut  and  the 
occupants  vacate  the  house  the  whole 
day  during  the  operation.  I  have  grain  in 
my  cellar  and  want  to  get  at  the  mice  In 
a  sure  death  way  and  no  mistake. — John 
C.  Winemiller,  El  Paso  County. 

The  only  sure  method  is  hydrocyanie 
acid  gas,  the  one,  two,  three  formula.  To 
each  100  cubic  feet  of  air  space  use  one 
ounce  of  cyanide,  two  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  three  ounces  of  water. 
Making  the  gas:  The  acid  is  first  placed 
in  a  crock  of  earthenware,  and  the  wa- 
ter added.  Place  the  cyanide  in  a  paper 
bag,  then  when  you  are  ready  to  get  out 
quick  through  an  open  door,  drop  the 
cyanide,  paper  bag  and  all  in  the  water, 
quickly  leave  the  building  and  close  the 
door.  As  soon  as  the  acid  eats  through 
the  paper  to  the  cyanide,  a  white  steam 
will  arise,  and  if  a  man  should  get  his 
lungs  filled  with  this  vapor,  he  would 
not  live  to  get  the  second  breath.  Pre- 
paration before  fumigating:  Make  the 
building  as  near  gas  tight  as  possible  by 
closing  up  all  the  cracks  and  external 
openings,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  windows  and  doors.  A  door  or 
several  windows  should  be  adjusted  so 
they  can  be  opened  from  the  outside  to 
let  gas  escape  after  fumigation.  Do  not 
enter  basement  for  one  hour  or  more 
after  opening,  but  allow  it  to  be  thor- 
oughly aired.  The  basement  should  be 
kept  closed  for  at  least  twelve  hours  for 
fumigation,  and  all  persons  kept  away 


from  the  building. — W.  L.  Burnett,  Dep- 
uty Pest  Inspector. 

Division  of  Increase. 

A.  wants  to  rent  a  farm  with  pasture 
and  cattle  from  B.  A.  to  do  all  work 
and  furnish  all  power  and  machinery  to 
run  the  farm  with  and  take  care  of  cat- 
tle such  as  herding  in  the  summer  and 
feeding  in  the  winter.  The  ranch  should 
furnish  enough  hay  to  feed  1,000  to  1,200 
head  of  cattle.  What  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  cattle  should  A.  have? — P.  E. 
Olson,  Sheridan  County,  Wyoming. 

Answer:  Your  correspondent  lias  not 
stated  the  problem  sufficiently  clearly  to 
enable  us  to  give  an  adequate  answer. 
In  the  first  place,  the  statement  of  the 
problem  does  not  give  the  value  of  the 
pasture,  the  cattle,  the  power,  the  ma- 
chinery or  the  labor  to  be  furnished,  and 
without  these  factors  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  anything  more  than  a  gen- 
eral answer.  A  good  basis  of  operation 
would  be  to  figure  first  that  the  renter 
should  be  paid  at  least  the  going  rate 
of  wages  for  similar  work,  and  that  all 
hired  help  be  recompensed.  Second,  that 
all  income  above  this  could  be  divided 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
capital  invested.  The  owner  has  put  in 
capital  in  the  shape  of  land,  meadows 
and  pasture  and  cattle — the  renter  puts 
in  power  and  machinery.  An  inventory 
of  these  items  would  show  the  relative 
capital  which  each  puts  in.  The  profits, 
after  labor  is  compensated,  should  pri- 
marily be  divided  upon  the  basis  of  cap- 
ital invested.  If  settlement  is  made  by 
division  of  the  increase  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whatever  in  the  principles  in- 
volved— it  simply  makes  a  difference  in 
the  agreed  method  of  payment.  Of 
course,  if  the  profits  are  large,  the  owner 
having  the  larger  capital,  would  get  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  profits.  If  the 
business  is  thriving  and  profitable,  it 
might  be  a  wise  provision  to  make  some 
agreement  so  as  to  make  it  an  incentive 
to  the  renter  to  get  high  profits.  Such 
an  agreement  could  be  made  by  agreeing 
upon  a  bonus  based  upon  the  rate  of 
interest  which  the  profits  bring  in.  Thus, 
if  the  profits  were  enough  to  bring  in 
15  per  cent,  it  might  be  a  just  arrange- 
ment to  provide  that  up  to  10  per  cent 
profits  should  be  divided  upon  the  basis 
of  capital  invested  for  the  two  parties. 
If  profits  exceed  10  per  cent  up  to  15 
per  cent,  an  agreed  proportion  of  the 
increase  above  that  naturally  accruing 
to  the  renter  because  of  his  capital  could 
well  be  offered  by  the  owner  as  an  extra 
incentive  for  more  efficient  and  careful 
work.  The  same  principle  could  be  car- 
ried further  with  higher  increases  of 
profit.  The  problem  is  so  vague,  that 
anything  more  than  a  general  statement 
could  not  be  given.  There  are  too  many 
unknown  conditions  to  be  met  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  whole  problem  — 
Alvin  Keyser,  Colorado  Experiment  Sta 
tion. 

Wants  Good  Seed  Corn. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  some 
good  seed  corn  for  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try? I  just  located  here  last  February 
and  have  tried  raising  but  one  crop.  I 
planted  some  white  dent  corn  last 
spring;  it  looked  good  and  what  corn 
I  grew  was  fair  and  some  of  it  was 
good  but  there  were  so  many  stalks  that 
had  no  ears  on  at  all.  I  planted  the 
corn  on  sod  land.  If  you  can  tell  me 
where  I  can  geet  better  seed,  I  will  be 
very  grateful. — Henry  Weizel,  Washing 
ton  County. 

If  you  plowed  your  sod  deep  ami  cul 
tivated  the  crop  well,  you  should  have 
gotten    good    returns   from   the  white 
dent,  provided  the  seed  was  pure.  You 
can    get    pure-bred   non-irrigated  seed 
corn  from  C.  W.  Snodgrass,  Brighton 
Colo.,    at    three    dollars    per  hundred 
pounds.    This  seed  is  thoroughly  accli 
mated  and  raised  under  similar  condi 
tions  as  exist  in  eastern  Colorado,  and 
through  its  use  you  can  doubtless  in 
crease   your   yield  several  bushels  per 
acre.    You  or  any  other  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  plant  any  but  pure-bred  seed. — 
Editor. 

Where  to  Buy  Apples 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Some  time  ago,  in  your  columns,  "With 
the  Editor,"  you  advised  every  family 
on  the  ranch  to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of 
apples  for  the  winter  while  they  could 
be  had  cheap.  Your  advice  is  good  and 
I  would  like  for  you  to  advise  through 
your  columns,  where  I  could  secure 
supply  of  apples. — Subscriber,  Utah. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  your 
State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah 


grumbling  because  they  have  no  sale 
for  their  producas.  Among  a  large 
number  of  classified  advertisements  in 
the  Grand  Junction  News,  there  is  but 
one  from  a  fruit  grower  and  is  from 
J.  A.  Green  of  Grand  Junction  and  he 
advertises  "good  Jonathan  apples  at 
one  dollar  a  box  and  other  grades  at 
lower  prices.  If  fruit  men  would  adopt 
modern  methods  and  through  the  press 
let  the  public  know  what  they  have  to 
sell,  they  could  dispose  of  their  crops 
instead  of  letting  a  good  per  cent  of 
their  fruit  rot  on  the  ground. — Editor. 

• 

Crops  and  When  to  Plant. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Received  your  valued  answers  to  my 
questions  a  long  time  ago  and  thank 
you  very  much.  Now  I  have  some  more 
questions  to  ask  your  advice  and  wish 
you  will  not  feel  angry  being  bothered 
so  much.  As  I  have  only  lived  here 
since  last  March  I  know  you  can  help 
me  very  much  as  location  and  climate 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado. I  only  live  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  line  near  Sidney  on  the  nice, 
smooth  table  land. 

Can  I  raise  soy  beans,  cow  peas  and 
Sudan  grass  here?  Are  field  peas  a 
good  pasture  or  feed  for  hogs  and  cows? 
I  intend  to  try  one  acre  of  each.  Should 
millet  be  sowed  early  to  make  a  suro 
crop?  Can  you  give  me  the  address  of 
a  good  reliable  seed  firm  where  I  can 
buy  this  seed?  Do  you  recommend  roll- 
ing wheat  that  was  sown  on  breaking 
last  fall  and  other  grain?  I  have  80 
acres  of  sod  broke  last  year.  I  disked 
it  twice  last  fall  and  intend  to  put  it 
to  macaroni  wheat  this  spring.  How 
much  seed  and  how  should  I  work  the 
land  before  and  after  seeding  to  get 
the  best  results?  How  much  barley  per 
acre  should  I  sow  and  on  what  kind  of 
land  to  get  best  results?  Should  oats 
and  barley  be  sowed  early?  Some  think 
to  sow  it  before  wheat  here. 

This  will  be  all,  as  it  covers  nearly 
all  my  farm  business  outside  of  what 
you  told  me  before  in  your  letter. — Otto 
H.  Kruger,  Cheyenne  County,  Nebraska. 

You  can  grow  soy  beans  and  cow  peas 
but  you  would  find  that  you  would 
suffer  a  loss  as  these  crops  are 
especially  adapted  to  a  very  humid 
climate.  You  would  also  experience 
much  trouble  in  keeping  the  rabbits 
from  eating  up  your  beans. 

You  can  grow  Sudan  grass  to  good 
advantage  in  your  locality.  The  secret 
of  growing  this  forage  plant  success- 
fully is  to  first  have  a  thoroughly  well 
prepared  seed  bed  then  plant  in  rows 
with  a  drill,  about  five  pounds  per  acre. 
Plant  from  the  last  of  May  to  the  tenth 
of  June  and  cultivate  as  you  would  other 
crops. 

Yes,  field  peas  make  a  good  pasture 
and  feed  for  hogs  but  in  your  locality 
they  cannot  be  profitably  grown  as  they 
require  considerable  moisture  and  cool 
weather.  They  will  not  resist  drouth 
and  hot  winds. 

Millet  should  be  planted  after  you 
have  finished  planting  your  corn  and 
planted  in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed. 

The  Barteldes,  the  Burton  and  the 
Western  Seed  company,  all  of  Denver, 
and  whose  advertisements  you  will  find 
in  Western  Farm  Life,  are  reliable  seed 
houses  and  will  be  glad  to  fill  your 
orders. 

Whether  you  should  roll  your  wheat 
depends  on  the  condition  in  which  your 
ground  was  left.  If  the  surface  is  very 
rough,  it  might  be  well  to  go  over  it 
with  a  corrugated  roller  right  angles  to 
the  prevailing  winds. 

The  eighty  acres  of  land  broke  last 
fall  should  be  cross-disced  and  harrowed 
till  you  have  a  perfect  seed  bed  then 
drill  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  p«^ 
acre. 

Barley  should  be  planted  in  good,  well 
prepared  soil  the  same  as  other  crops. 
If  you  plant  hulless  barley,  use  a  bushel 
and  a  peck  per  acre  and  if  you  plant 
the  ordinary  seed,  use  a  bushel  and  a 
half  per  acre. 

Oats  and  barley  should  be  planted  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Be  sure 
to  have  a  deep  plowed,  well  prepared 
seed  bed.  If  you  made  the  mistake  in 
not  plowing  your  ground  in  the  fall, 
plow  shallow  in  the  spring  but  do  not 
expect  as  good  crops. — W.  M.  Jardine, 
Dean  of  Agriculture  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 


A  SATISFIED  SUBSCRIBER. 

Meeteetse,  Wyo.,  Feb.  13,  1915. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  letter  and  post 
cards.    Were  pleased  with  such  lovely 


and  ask"  to  have  some  individual  Utah  cards.    I  can't  think  of  sending  them 
apple  growers  recommended.    If  you  are  back  to  you.    I  am  also  pleased  with 
located  near  the  Colorado  line,  write  the  your   paper.     It  gives   good   hints  on 
Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers'  Associa-  j  farming.    It  is  what  we  need, 
tion,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Please  find  enclosed  check  for  one  dol- 

Fruit  growers  seem  to  be  very  poor  lar  for  three  years'  subscription  and 
advertisers  and  yet  they  are  constantly '  crocodile  wrench.  EARL  NILES. 
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The  Necessity  of  Good  Pruning 

By  E.  R.  Bennett. 


Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


Pruning  should  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  fine  arts  in  horticulture.  It  is  more 
than  a  science.  Plant  anatomy  and 
physiology  will  tell  us  where  and  how 
to  cut  off  a  limb  but  it  does  not  tell  us 
which  branch  should  be  left  on  the  tree. 
Pruners,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 
If  one  can  stand  off  and  looking  at  a 
tree  see  it  as  it  should  be  after  pruning 
as  the  artist  does  the  landscape  on  his 
canvas,  the  chances  are  that  man  can  be 
taught  to  prune;  otherwise  not. 

Pruning  is  a  means  to  an  end.  How 
we  prune  depends  upon  the  result  to  be 
attained  and  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
plant  being  treated.  Pruning  may  be  a 
matter  of  sharping  or  giving  form  to 
the  plant  as  in  trimming  ornamental 
shrubs  or  hedges.  The  pruning  in  which 
most  of  us  as  orchardists  are  concerned 
is  that  of  fruit  trees,  in  which  case  form 
or  shape  of  tree  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance. With  the  orchardist  pruning  is 
fundamentally  a  thinning  process.  In 
other  words  we  prune  to  get  better  fruit 
and  ultimately  more  of  it.  We  have 
heard  people  argue  that  since  85  per  cenv 
of  the  plant's  food  comes  from  the  air 
and  is  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  the  tree 
should  be  induced  to  make  as  much  leaf 
growth  as  possible.  This  is  good  reason- 
ing if  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  nature.  Most  of  us  do  not 
grow  fruit  with  the  same  object  in  view 
as  does  mother  nature.  All  plants  and 
all  animals  have  two  fundamental  in- 
stincts or  objects  in  life.  These  are, 
first,  to  get  food  or  in  other  words,  self- 
preservation,  and  second,  to  produce  seed 
or  reproduction.  Hence  from  nature's 
standpoint  the  more  seed  produced  after 
the  plant  has  reached  maturity,  the  bet- 
ter that  plant  is  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion in  life.  The  edible  tissue  of  the 
apple  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  seed  is  the 
important  product.  The  seed  is  sur- 
rounded by  edible  tissue  that  animals 
may  be  induced  to  disseminate  them. 
Looking  at  the  tree  from  this  viewpoint, 
the  more  branches  and  small  apples  and 
hence,  the  more  seed  produced,  the  bet- 
ter. In  the  domestication  of  our  fruits 
and  vegetables  we  have  diverted  the  nat- 
ural tendencies  from  the  original  path 
and  as  a  result  we  have  a  more  or  less 
artificial  product.  To  say  that  the  tree 
that  bears  the  big  fine  apples  with  but 
few  seeds  in  them;  the  big,  luscious, 
seedless  orange;  or  even  our  modern 
dairy  cow,  are  natural  is  a  travesty  on 
nature.  We  have  caused  variations  and 
systematically  selected  those  individuals 
best  suited  to  our  purpose  till  our  do- 
mesticated plants  and  animals  are  a  long 
way  from  nature.  Incidentally  we  are 
paying  for  it,  too,  in  weakened  vitality 
or  an  unbalanced  organism. 

Pruning  is  natural  to  a  certain  extent. 
Nature  prunes  a  tree  in  so  far  as  the 
competition  which  exists  between  buds 
on  the  tree  eliminates  the  weakest  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  eliminates  plants  when  there 
are  too  many  on  a  given  area.  Our 
readers  may  think  this  discussion  is  a 
long  way  from  the  details  of  pruning  an 
apple  tree.  It  is  not  so  far  away,  how- 
ever, if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  reason 
pruning  makes  better  fruit  is  that  it 
eliminates  competition  down  to  a  point 


where  the  tree  can  give  each  branch  and 
each  fruit  remaining  on  the  tree  an  op- 
portunity to  get  all  the  food  it  can  use 
to  advantage.  We  know  too  that  for 
the  leaves  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
plant  food,  from  our  standpoint,  they 
must  have  access  to  the  full  sunlight. 
Nature  in  her  effort  to  have  enough 
buds  and  leaves  tends  to  produce  many 
more  than  the  tree  can  develop.  Then 
we  must  look  at  pruning  as  a  thinning 
or  eliminating  process.  How  this  thin- 
ning out  of  the  branches  can  be  done 
so  as  to  get  best  results  is  the  problem 
before  the  pruner.  His  aim  should  be 
to  get  the  bearing  wood  distributed 
evenly  through  the  whole  tree  and  as 
close  to  the  gorund  as  possible.  The 
most  common  mistake  in  pruning  an  old 
apple  tree  is  that  of  beginning  at  the 
center  of  the  tree  and  working  out  and 
up.  Working  this  way  he  is  apt  to  cut 
out  all  the  small  branches  and  fruit 
spurs  from  the  center  of  the  tree,  leav- 
ing only  a  shell  of  small  branches  all 
around  the  outside  of  the  tree.  All 
limbs  that  cross  other  branches  and  one 
of  each  pair  of  parallel  branches  that 
are  close  together  should  of  course  be 
removed  as  well  as  those  that  are  dead 
or  badly  diseased.  If  proper  pruning 
were  practiced  each  year  from  the  set- 
ting of  the  trees,  crossed  or  parallel 
branches  would  not  be  there.  Unfor- 
tunately few  orchards  have  been  sys- 
tematically cared  for  from  the  time  of 
setting  to  maturity.  After  these 
branches  that  unquestionably  must  come 
out  have  been  removed  it  is  well  to  get 
out  of  the  tree  and  study  it  carefully 
from  all  points.  Probably  the  top  is 
still  too  thick.  Now  instead  of  starting 
at  the  center,  work  from  the  outside  to- 
ward the  center  and  from  the  top  down. 
Remove  those  branches  that  seem  to 
make  the  top  too  dense,  keeping  in  mind 
the  strongest  and  best  shaped  limbs  to 
be  left.  It  is  always  easier  to  make 
an  opening  by  cutting  off  limbs  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  diameter  than  to 
take  out  several  one  inch  limbs.  If  we 
go  over  the  tree  at  the  outside,  thin- 
ning out  the  smaller  branches  that  crowd 
we  will  usually  find  that  the  small 
branches  and  bearing  wood  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree  are  none  too  thick.  This 
will  almost  certainly  be  true  if  the  high 
tops  are  cut  back  as  they  should  be  to 
make  the  trees  lower.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  those  stubby,  crooked,  little, 
old  spurs  that  have  been  bearing  the 
fruit  for  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years 
should  not  be  disturbed  for  while  they 
are  not  as  pretty  to  look  at  as  the  nice, 
clean,  new  growth,  they  represent  future 
crops  of  apples.  The  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed the  small  branches  are  in  a  tree 
after  the  pruning  is  finished  the  better 
the  job  has  been  done. 

Tools  for  Pruning. 
But  few  tools  are  needed  for  pruning 
an  old  tree.  A  pair  of  hand  pruning 
shears  that  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
or  belt  are  too  useful  to  be  dispensed 
with.  A  pair  of  long  handled  shears 
that  will  cut  off  a  one  inch  limb  are  also 
desirable.  A  saw  can  hardly  be  gotten 
along  without.  Of  all  the  saws  we  have 
used,  the  swivel  blade  type  has  seemed 
to  give  the  best  satisfaction.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  saw  are  that  the  blade 


When  you  look  at  the  car  remember 
that  Dodge  Brothers  know  how  to 
build  a  motor  car. 

Tliey  know  how  because  they  have 
manufactured  the  vital  parts  for 
more  than  500,000. 

They  know  how  to  make  gears,  be- 
cause they  have  been  used  to  manu- 
facturing 30,000  sets  of  gears  a  day. 

They  know  how  to  make  steering 
gear  posts,  because  they  have  made 
229,500  a  year. 

They  know  how  to  make  connecting 
rods,  because  they  have  turned  out 
in  a  year  more  than  850,000. 

They  know  how  to  make  crank 
shafts,  because  they  have  made  as 
many  as  205,000  a  year. 

They  have  a  factory  with  a  floor  space 
of  more  than  20  acres,  equipped 
thruout  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  known  to  the  industry. 

The  immense  foundry  can  melt 
150,000  pounds  of  gray  iron  each 
day,  and  25  tons  of  brass. 

The  two  big  forge  plants  can  shape 
300,000  pounds  of  steel  a  day. 

The  fly-wheel  department  can  finish 
2,000  fly-wheels  each  day,  punch 
40,000  thrust  plates,  assemble  2,000 
differential  gear  cases  and  drill 
G,000  differentials. 

Other  departments  are  capable  of 
equally  remarkable  production. 

Handling  millions  of  parts  and  pieces 
annually  they  have  learned  how  to 
get  the  utmost  out  of  materials, 
machinery  and  men. 

Yet  despite  the  scale  upon  which 
their  business  is  conducted  Dodge 


may  be  set  to  cut  at  any  angle  no  mat- 
ter how  difficult  the  position  of  the 
branch.  There  is  also  less  trouble  from 
the  limb  pinching  the  saw  as  the  blade 
is  so  narrow  that  the  pinch  of  the  clos- 
ing cut  comes  back  of  the  blade.  The 
carpenters'  handsaw  that  is  frequently 
used  is  a  poor  tool  for  use  in  a  tree  and 
should  not  be  depended  on  for  that  pur- 
pose. Double  edged  saws  are  of  doubt- 
ful value  for  pruning  trees.  Scratching 
the  bark  will  frequently  result  from 
their  use  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
skillful  operator.  There  is  no  place 
whatever  for  the  knife  or  the  ax  in 
(Continued  on  Page  19.) 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 
the  surface  roots,  the  antidote  to  which 
is  deep  plowing. 

To  all  new  beginners  this  spring  we 
would  say  that  the  main  thing  is  to 
begin  right — to  plow  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible from  the  start. 

To  old  beginners  we  would  say  that 


Brothers  do  not  have  to  ask  for 
outside  aid. 
Dodge  Brothers'  factory  is  financed 
and  entirely  controlled  by  Dodge 
Brothers. 

And  the  result  of  Dodge  Brothers' 
unusual  experience  and  complete 
financial  independence  is  shown  in 
the  car. 

There  isn't  a  thing  in  it,  or  on  it, 

that  looks  cheap  or  is  cheap. 
The  leather  is  real  grain  leather. 
The   tufting   is  deep  and   soft;  the 

filling,  natural  curled  hair. 
The  35  h.  p.  motor  is  cast  en  bloc, 

with  removable  head. 
The  rear  axle  is  of  the  full-floating 

type. 

The  bearings  are  Timken  thruout — 
with  S.  R.  O.  ball  bearings  in  clutch 
and  transmission. 

The  springs  are  made  of  Chrome 
Vanadium  steel,  and  are  self- 
lubricating. 

The  wheels  are  hickory,  with  de- 
mountable rims. 

The  body  is  all  steel,  including  frame, 
with  a  perfect  stream  line  effect. 

The  fenders  are  of  a  special  oval 
design. 

The  magneto  is  an  Eisemann  water- 
proof. 

Everywhere  you  will  find  drop  forg- 
ings  and  drawn  work  instead  of 

castings. 

These  are  all  recognizable  as  fea- 
tures beyond  betterment;  and  no 
matter  how  minutely  you  examine 
the  specifications  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ma- 
terial, the  design  or  the  manufac- 
turing practice  could  be  improved. 

You  are  not  merely  investigating  m 
low-priced  car. 

You  are  looking  at  a  high  grade  car 
moderately  priced. 

It  needs  no  special  salesmanship  to 
tell  of  its  merit. 

It  speaks  for  itself. 


there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  deepen  a  field  which 
has  been  plowed  the  same  depth  for  a 
number  of  years,  still  it  can  be  done. 

The  hard  pan  under  the  plow  sole  can 
sometimes  be  plowed  up  by  going  an 
inch  or  two  deeper  after  wet  weather. 
It  can  also  be  torn  up  by  a  subsoiler. 
The  subsoilers  we  buy  are  usually  twice 
as  wide  as  necessary.  The  bull  tongue 
may  be  narrow  but  strong,  not  more 
than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
and  will  loosen  the  subsoil  for  several 
inches  on  either  side. 

The  Spalding  plow  will  tear  up  the 
hard  pan  in  any  shallow  plowed  field, 
and  leave  it  in  good  shape  for  a  big 
crop. 

Deep  plowing — bringing  plenty  of  soil 
into  play  and  creating  a  large  reservoir 
for  moisture — is  the  foundation  of  our 
New  Agriculture. 


The  best  investment  that  a  Western 
farmer  can  make  is  to  subscribe  to  West- 
ern Farm  Life  for  three  years  at  the 
special  rate. 


In  buying  a  low-nozzle  traction  sprayer,  be  sure  and  notice  the  number  of 
nozzles.    The  above  machine  has  twelve  nozzles  covering  four  rows  instead  of 
four  nozzles  covering  four  rows.    Quite  an  advantage,  for  the  spray  thus  com- 
pletely envelopes  the  plants  in  a  dense  fog  and  settles. 


We  would  like  to  have  you  write  for 
our  Book  B,  which  will  give  you  a 
clear  idea  of  the  mechanical  value  of 
the  car,  as  expressed  by  an  engineer 
not  connected  with  the  company. 

The  wheelbase  is  110  inches 
The  price  of  the  car  complete  is  $785 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dodge  Brothers  143  Jos.  Campau  Ave.,  Detroit 
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The  Denver 
Assures  You 

The  delivery  of  your  goods  several  days  in  ad- 
vance of  orders  placed  with  Eastern  houses. 

The  saving  of  transportation  charges  which 
Eastern  houses  expect  you  to  pay. 

A  Mail  Order  service  that  is  operated  upon  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  system  yet  devised  for 
the  prompt  and  correct  handling  of  orders. 

Merchandise  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
please  you  in  quality,  style  and  value. 

Your  money  back  without  argument  if  we  send 
goods  that  are  wrong. 

No  Sale  Is  Completed  Until 
You  Are  Satisfied 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  a  share  of  your 
trade,  and  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  prove  our- 
selves deserving  of  your  confidence. 


Send  us  the  coupon  today  and  ENCLOSE 
THE  NAMES  OF  FRIENDS  who  might 
find  this  Spring  Shopping  Guide  a  conve- 
nience. 


A  Child  Can  Buy  Here  as  Safety  As  Its  Parents 


The  Denver  Is  a  Store  of  Good 
Merchandise  But  Not  of  High  Prices 

This  great  reliable  store  could  not  make  an  interesting  appeal  to  those  of 
the  buying  public  who  wish  the  quality  of  merchandise  that  can  only  claim  the 
merit  of  cheapness,  but  we  carry  hundreds  of  thousands  worth  of  inexpensive 
merchandise  that  is  reliable,  desirable  and  backed  by  The  Denver's  good  name 
and  guarantee. 

Many  lines  of  rich  and  expensive  goods  are  here  to  accommodate  those  who 
can  afford  things  costly  and  luxurious,  but  this  immense  and  prosperous  business 
has  been  built  by  the  masses — not  the  classes — its  most  valuable  asset  has  always 
been  the  patronage  of  the  thousands  of  thrifty  people  who  plan  the  expenditures 
carefully  and  who  wisely  avoid  trashy,  unreliable  goods,  however  low  the  price. 

A  Great  Honorably  Conducted  Department 
Store  and  Mail  Order  House 

Approximately  150,000  people  of  the  Central  West  are  now  regularly  using 
merchandise  purchased  through  The  Denver's  Mail  Order  Department.  In  annual 
volume  of  trade,  size  of  building  and  area  of  floor  space,  this  progressive  concern 
has  no  rival  in  the  West.  The  employes  number  from  1,150  to  1,550,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  changing  seasons.  The  broad  main  aisle — 400  feet  long, 
extending  directly  through  from  Sixteenth  to  Fifteenth  street,  is  the  longest 
direct  store  aisle  in  America — a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  has  never  been 
successfully  contradicted. 


Ready  About 
March  20 


We  Want  You  to  Have  a  Copy  of  this  New  Catalogue 

It  will  bring  The  Denver  as  near  you  as  your  nearest  Post  Office  or  Railway 
Station. 

Among  the  lines  illustrated  and  priced  are  Women's,  Misses',  Children's  and 
Infants'  Garments,  Silks,  Dress  Goods,  White  Goods,  Summer  Wash  Goods,  Lin- 
ens, Domestics,  Embroideries,  Laces,  Trimmings,  Gloves,  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs, 
Shoes,  Hosiery,  Knit  and  Muslin  Underwear,  Notions,  Drugs,  Sundries,  Station- 
ery, Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and  Furnishings  and  much  else. 

In  House  Goods  We  Catalogue 

Kitchen  and  Laundry  Wares,  Lace  Curtains,  Drapery  Goods,  about  50  pages 
of  Furniture  and  many  colored  pages  of  Carpets  and  Rugs. 


Aail  this  Fr^CouponTODAY. 


THE  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO., 

Denver,  Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  postage  paid,  your  new  1915  catalogue. 


Name 


P.  0. 


State 
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Tepary  Beans  For  Dry  Land  Farms 


By  H.  James,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


A  year  ago  last  fall  I  became  inter- 
ested in  teparies  through  a  few  scant 
reading  notices  appearing  in  the  papers. 
Getting  possession  of  a  sample,  I  found 
that  they  were  a  sort  of  bean  something 
like  the  navy  in  appearance,  but  differ- 
curred  to  me  to  try  the  effect  of  water 
on  the  yield. 

Harvest  time  proved  the  wisdom  of 
trying  it  with  and  without  irrigation, 
for  while  the  crop  is  primarily  a  dry 
land  one,  nevertheless  the  plant  appre- 
ciates water  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
increased  yield  will  pay  interest  on  the 
higher  valuation,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creased expenses,  of  irrigation  farming. 
Three  of  the  dry  farmed  crops  made  an 
average  of  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  other  would  be  hard  to  estimate  for 
several  reasons,  but  must  have  made  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  pounds.  The  irrigated 
crops  made  2,400,  2,000,  and  an  estimate 
on  third  crop  of  1,000  pounds.  Just  why 
the  third  crop  did  not  deliver  better  I 
do  not  know,  unless  the  land  was  too 
flat  and  flooded  in  watering.  Although 
yields  varied  greatly,  each  grower  has 
expressed  himself  as  well  satisfied  with 
the  crop  and  ready  to  increase  his  acre- 
age next  season. 

The  value  of  these  experiments  to  me 
lay  in  proving  their  worth  as  an  irriga- 
ent  greatly  in  habits,  ability  to  stand 
dry  weather  and  surpassing  it  in  yield. 
Investigation  soon  convinced  me  that 
they  were  of  value  here,  and  by  spring 
I  had  gotten  possession  of  200  pounds 
of  seed.  Knowing  that  no  crop  should 
be  judged  by  its  performance  in  one 
field,  I  determined  to  test  it  by  placing 
it  with  several  experienced  bean  grow- 
ers. I  did  this  by  giving  it  to  seven 
men,  contracting  to  pay  what  I  expect 
to  be  the  normal  price,  when  introduced, 
for  the  entire  product  of  the  seed  fur- 
nished. I  scattered  the  crops,  keeping 
pretty  well  to  the  sandy  land,  putting 
most  of  them  adjacent  to  Rocky  Ford, 
but  put  a  couple  in  the  Holbrook  coun- 
try and  one  east  of  Las  Animas.  Each 
crop  was  planted  under  ditch,  with  the 
instructions  not  to  irrigate  unless  nec- 
essary. Four  of  the  seven  growers  did 
not  irrigate,  while  the  other  three  did, 
not  so  much  because  the  crop  showed 
the  need,  but  on  thinking  it  over  it  oc- 
ted  crop  by  the  increased  yield  secured, 
in  noting  that  under  dry  farm  conditions 
the  yield  was  better  on  good  land. 
Where  one  field  ran  into  the  alkali  and 
was  consequently  quicker  to  dry  out,  the 
plant  set  beans,  although  not  over  five 
inches  high.  The  other  merit  proved 
was  the  short  season  needed  to  produce 
a  crop,  making  them  valuable  for  a 
catch  crop.  I  believe  they  are  also  of 
value  as  a  green  manure  crop. 

Just  what  price  they  are  going  to 
bring  in  the  market  is  problematical.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  they 
are  a  competitor  of  the  navy  bean,  the 
price  will  depend  upon  how  they  corn- 
Dare  with  this  bean  in  food  value  and 
palatability.  I  am  no  analyzing  chem- 
ist and  have  to  give  you  the  valuation 
placed  upon  them  by  those  competent. 
After  analyis,  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  states  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  nutritive  value  of  these 
two  legumes,  for  while  the  tepary  is 
slightly  poorer  in  protein,  its  higher  per- 
centage of  fats  and  starch  make  it 
really  a  better  balanced  food  than  the 
kidney  bean.  As  this  analysis  had  to 
be  made  after  the  beans  were  cooked, 
and  dry  teparies,  according  to  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Van  Camp  Packing 
Company,  fill  40  per  cent  more  cans  than 
the  like  amount  of  dry  navy  beans, 
there  is  no  question  which  should  com- 


Eureka  ^\  Q  WLM 
ENSILAGE  Wtf  HI 


Very  best  corn  for  ensi- 
lage. Stools  like  wheat;  grows 
6  to  10  feet  high  with  an  abund- 
ance of  leaves;  is  sweet,  ten- 
A  der,  juicy,  and  contains  more 
X'Up  nourishment  than  other  corns. 
If  planted  at  the  proper  time 
and  under  ordinary  conditions, 
makesmore  fodder  and  ensilage  than 
any  other  variety,  and  matures  to  the 
ensilage  stage  before  frost.  Send  for 

Free  Samples  i?KdcPaS 

.^VWVYX^CTV  free.  Also  choice  of  2  valuable 
'AW  .  i      book».Fnrmer'«Gulde  or  Cook 
'  "  Book  free  with  early  $6  orden. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

932  sixteenth  St..  Denver.  Colo. 


mand  the  nigher  price. 

The  palatability  problem  is  not  one 
so  easily  settled.  I  first  tried  it  out  on 
my  friends.  I  would  give  them  a  mess 
and  tell  them  it  was  a  new  bean  and 
wanted  to  know  if  they  thought  it  good 
eating.  Practically  unanimously  they 
did.  They  liked  it  much  better  than  I 
do.  In  order  to  further  prove  it,  I  put 
some  in  the  grocery  stores  and  told 
them  to  sell  them  for  the  same  price  as 
lima  beans.  From  the  reports  of  the 
grocers,  I  believe  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  putting  them  in  -in  place  of 
the  navy  beans,  especially  by  reducing 
the  price  a  bit  lower  than  the  navies. 
This  can  be  done  easily  enough,  as  navy 
beans  in  Colorado  have  a  heavy  freight 
added  to  the  growers'  cost  of  growing, 
and  we  can  grow  more  teparies  to  the 
acre  than  either  Michigan  or  California 
can  of  any  bean. 

We  planted  about  the  latter  part  of 
May,  using  beet  drills  for  the  work.  We 
used  only  every  other  shoe,  making  the 
rows  36  or  40  inches  apart,  whichever 
the  grower  was  using  in  growing  beets. 
The  irrigated  crops  covered  the  ground 
between  the  rows  completely.  We  aimed 
to  plant  twelve  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  close 
the  drill  down  pretty  close.  They  should 
be  harvested  as  soon  as  ripe,  as  a  good 
rain  damages  the  product  to  some  ex- 
tent. Where  irrigation  is  used  it  should 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  vines  be- 
gin to  cover  the  ground.  Seed  does  not 
set  until  the  growth  of  the  vine  is 
checked. 

Teparies  are  an  entirely  distinct  spe- 
cies of  the  bean  family,  domesticated  by 
the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  grown  for 
centuries  without  irrigation  in  the  dry- 
est  part  of  the  American  continent.  The 
Indian  is  not  a  very  expert  plant  breeder 
and  somewhat  careless  in  the  selection 
of  his  seed.  When  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station  began  studying  this  bean 
they  found  forty-seven  different  types 
and  colors  growing  together  in  the  same 
patches  and  not  separated  at  harvest 
time.  The  result  was  that  the  crop  was 
absolutely  unmarketable  and,  I  should 
think,  uneatable,  as  the  beans  were  of 
every  color  and  size,  and  every  color  a 
different  taste.  By  separating  the  dif- 
ferent types  and  growing  them  apart, 
they  got  comparative  yields  and  put  out 
a  small  white  type  as  the  best  suited  to 
Eastern  markets,  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
producer. 

Here  are  some  characteristics  wherein 
teparies  are  in  a  class  by  themselves: 
Ability  to  germinate  quickly  in  soil  of 
low  moisture  content.  In  a  germination 
tester  I  have  had  a  test  of  98  per  cent 
in  24  hours,  and  I  am  told  that  ordinary 
road  dust  contains  enough  moisture  to 
cause  them  to  swell.  They  will  bloom 
and  set  seed  any  month  from  May  to 
November.  The  weather  never  gets  too 
hot  for  the  tepary.  During  extremely 
dry  weather  they  become  semi-dormant 
and  return  to  full  vigor  when  rains  come. 
Mature  a  crop  in  two  or  three  weeks 
less  time  than  other  beans.  They  have 
been  known  to  yield  1,200  fold  in  65 
days.  Owing  to  differing  radically  from 
other  beans  botanically,  they  are  not 
subject  to  some  of  the  ordinary  bean 
diseases  and  can  be  grown  in  many  lo- 
calities where  other  beans  can  not. 

The  following  experiments  made  by 
the  Arizona  Station  give  a  comparison 
of  yield  with  other  standard  varieties 
of  dry  land  beans  under  extra  dry  con- 
ditions: "During  three  years'  experi- 
mentation thirteen  plots  of  one-quarter 
acre  each  of  tepary  beans  have  been 
grown,  and  the  average  yield  on  all  of 
them  has  been  473  pounds  per  acre.  On 
many  of  the  plots  the  soil  was  so  dry 
at  planting  time  that  the  beans  re- 
mained in  the  ground  six  weeks  before 
enough  rain  occurred  to  sprout  them  and 
bring  them  up.  Eleven  similar  plots  of 
the  ordinary  pink  beans  grown  during 
the  same  period  averaged  only  140 
pounds  per  acre  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Three  plots  of  Red  Indian  beans 
averaged  130  pounds.  Two  plots  of 
Leopard  Wax  beans  averaged  110  pounds 
and  two  plots  of  tiansen  beans  averaged 
100  pounds  an  acre. 

These  yields  certainly  give  this  new 
crop  an  enviable  place  among  the  dry 
farming  crops  of  the  world." 


|  Did  Grandfather  Dig  Out  His  Water  Pipes  | 

1   every  few  years  because  they  were  rusted  out  and  all  the  II 

1   water  was  going  to  waste  ?    No  sir.    You  can't  remember  1 

=   that  he  ever  took  them  out  at  all.  1 

They  used  pure  iron  in  those  days,  not  modern  steel  with  1 
H   its  content  of  manganese,  sulphur,  copper  and  carbon. 

{  ARMCO  S  CULVERTS  j 

9    are  made  from  iron  in  which  the  total  of  impurities  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  = 

g    one  per  cent.,  and  which  is  made  even  more  carefully  than  was  the  pure  and  = 

a  durable  iron  of  our  grandfathers'  time.  The  tests  of  service  in  every  State  5 
^    of  the  Union  and  in  a  dozen  foreign  countries  have  shown  that  they  are 

Tough,  Reliable  and  Lasting 

Insist  on  seeing  the  triangle  brand  on  every  section.    It  is  your  pro-  H 

=    tection  against  the  substitution  of  inferior  metal.  1 

There  is  an  Armco  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity.   Write  him  or  : 

ARMCO  CULVERT  PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  | 


51IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
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The  R  Hardesty  Mfg.  Co. 


Established  1888 


CULVERTS,  FLUMES 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
HEAD  GATES 


PRODUCTS 

1 8th  and  Market  Sts. 


TANKS,  TROUGHS 
KNOCKED  DOWN 
GRANARIES, 
GARAGES,  ETC. 

Denver,  Colo. 


THE  PERFECT  SILO 

VITRIFIED  HOLLOW  TILE 


Built  like  a  jug  and  of  the  same 

material. 

/  Airtight, 

/  Impervious  to  water, 
Tlir  Strong, 
I  nt  I  Durable, 

_______    \  Convenient, 

PERFECT  Ucid-proof, 

Alkali-proof, 
SILO  Fire-proof, 

,  Frost-proof, 
MUST        I  Wind  and  Weather  proof, 

/  Good  Looking, 
DC  f  Simple, 

 I  Permanent, 

\  Free  of  Upkeep  Cost, 
\  Not  too  expensive. 

Hard  burned  vitrified  hollow  clay 
tile  silos  meet  every  requirement  and 
no  other  material  does. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
says,  Bulletin  200,  page  18:  "It  em- 
bodies every  factor  which  goes  to 
make  a  perfect  silo." 

«7_  I  Under  positive  written  guar- 

J»     ,  ,  I  antee. 

Build  r  At  a  cost  no  higher  than 
T,  wood  or  concrete. 

1  hem  I  On  terms  that  you  can  meet. 


Fill   out  coupon  for  free  booklet, 
price  and  terms. 
THE  HINMAN  SILO  COMPANY,  PORT  COLLINS,  COLORADO. 
Please  send  me,  free  of  cost,  your  booklet  describing  the  Perfect  SUo. 


Name   

Town    State 

How  large  a  silo  do  you  expect  to  build 
When  do  you  expect  to  build  


March  1,  1915 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  ON  THE  FARM. 


By  Carney  Hartley,  Mech.  Engr. 

To  a  large  majority  of  people  elec- 
tricity is  a  mystery.  The  sum  of  their 
knowledge  is  in  knowing  that  by  push- 
ing a  button  they  can  turn  on  a  light, 
or  by  turning  a  switch  they  can  start  a 
motor.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  mys- 
tery, and  it  is  little  wonder  that  its  use 
in  small  plants'  has  not  become  more 
general. 

Another  result  of  this  feeling  is  found 
in  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  cost  of 
installing  electricity  is  so  much  that  it 
cannot  be  considered.  In  consequence,  a 
great  many  people  are  using  oil  lamps,  a 
few  using  acetylene  and  other  gas  gen- 
erating plants,  who  would  much  prefer 
electricity  and  who  might  just  as  well 
have  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  town  in 
these  days  which  does  not  have  a  handy 
repair  man  who  can  install  a  small 
plant  and  who  is  very  glad  to  have  the 
job  at  no  more  than  skilled  mechanic's 
wages,  and  who,  because  of  a  well- 
grounded  experience  in  the  mechanical 
work,  can  do  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  safe  job. 

The  advantages  of  electricity  are  evi- 
dent to  everyone,  and  its  economies  are 
evident  to  the  majority  of  people. 
Among  these  latter  are  freedom  from 
fire  dangers;  because  of  the  better  light- 
ing, freedom  from  other  dangers  in  iso- 
lated places  particularly,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  comfort  for  everyone  around 
the  place. 

The  important  thing  to  take  into  ac- 


Economy  Calves 


Yon  can  now  feed  a  calf  for  the  first  five 
months  of  his  life  for  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  milk  he  would  consume  in  the  old 
way.   Do  this  with 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

This  meal  has  been  known  as  the  complete  milk  Bub- 
ititute  since  the  year  1800.  Very  easily  p-epared. 
It  prevents  scouring  promotes  a  strong  rapi  1  growtn 
and  makes  a  better  cow. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures 

that  show  yon  how  to  increase  yoar  calf  profits.  The 
new  data  will  be  sent  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 
Blatchf o  rd  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept 4 203Waukegan,  III. 


Send  for* 
Catalog — 
FREE 


Potato  Planter 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  grower.  Plants 
potatoes  at  lowest  possible  cost.  On*  man  operates 
ft.  Opens  the  furrow— drops  the  seed  any  distance 
or  depth  required— puts  onfertilizerOl  wanted)— 
covers  up— marks  the  next  row.  Accurate,  auto- 
matic and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  without  Fer- 
tilizer Attachment.  Here's  why  you  should  select 
the  E'ireka  Potato  Planter:— Furrow OpenlngPlow 
Is  directly  tinder  the  axle  — that  means  uniform 
depth  at  all  times;  the  seed  drops  In  sight  of  driver; 
steel  and  malleable  construction 
makes  long  life  and  few  repairs. 
Made  In  three  sizes,  for  one  or 
two  rows,  by  EUREKA  MOWER 
CO.,  Box  675,  Utlca,  N.  T.  I 
Bold  by 

Parlln  A  Orendorff  Plow  Co. 
Denver,  Colo. 


This  is  My 
No.  1906 

The  Best  $45.00  Sad- 
dle made  in  Colora- 
do.   Plain  Finish. 

Be  sure  and  send  for 
my  new  illustrated  1915 
Catalog.  It  contains  the  best  values 
to  be  had  in  Saddlery  and  Harness 
Goods. 

O.  J.  SNYDER, 
1537  Larimer  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


FoTsIf.  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

Also  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorns 
At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  la  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  366797. 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking;  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden.  Colo. 


Strawberry  CD  ETC  To  Introduce  our  Pedigreed  Ever- 
Pi,  A  NTS  r  ItLL  bearing  strawberries  we  will  send 
M  fine  plants  free.     ftDISREEO  SUR5EBT  CO.,  St.  1Mb.  Ma. 


count  in  installing  a  plant  is  the  equip- 
1  ment,  both  mechanical  and  electrical.  No 
,  machinery  that  could  be  used  will  prove 
\  more    disappointing    if  unsatisfactory 

than  that  which  is  intended  and  de- 
I  pended  upon  to  furnish  light  for  the 
!  house.    This  is  particularly  so  after  it 

has  been  in  use  for  a  little  while  and 

the  habit  and  convenience  have  become 

appreciated  and  acquired. 

This  equipment  consists  of  two  ma- 
chines, the  motor  and  generator,  and  the 
kinds  of  each  which  are  on  the  market 
give  the  purchaser  a  wide  range  of  price 
and  quality.  A  great  many  people  can- 
not appreciate  the  economy  of  quality, 
and  consequently  look  first  of  all  to  the 
price.  The  usual  result  is  that  the  sav- 
ing which  was  effected  is  more  than 
eaten  tip  by  the  repair  man,  with  the 
further  dissatisfaction  of  being  without 
light,  and  eventually  looking  on  the 
whole  proposition  as  a  very  poor  in- 
vestment, when  for  a  few  dollars  more 
the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction  could 
have  been  insured. 

The  most  practical  source  of  power 
for  an  installation  of  this  kind  is  the 
gasoline  or  oil  engine,  with  the  advan- 
tage very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  oil 
engine  in  its  later  development.  One 
could  scarcely  expect  to  install  a  plant 
of  this  kind,  which  reqirued  some  one 
to  spend  his  time  in  watching  the  ma- 
chinery to  see  that  everything  went 
properly.  What  is  required  is  a  plant 
which  can  be  started  quickly  and  easily, 
and  which  will  run  without  trouble  for 
the  whole  time  that  it  is  needed. 

The  oil  engine,  more  nearly  than  any 
other,  fills  these  requirements,  and  not 
only  fills  these  but  has  the  advantage 
also  of  being  very  cheap  to  operate  and 
does  not  complicate  the  proposition  by 
making  a  fire  danger  to  counteract  ad- 
vantages expected.  Gasoline  is  always 
risky  and  demands  a  great  deal  of  care 
in  its  storage.  Oils,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  entirely  free  from  any  of  this  risk, 
and  have  the  further  advantage  that 
kerosene  is  always  procurable,  and  if 
necessary  can  be  used  in  any  engine. 

A  first-class  oil  engine  will  run  with 
no  more  trouble  than  to  see  that  the 
supply  of  oil  and  water  is  kept  up,  while 
care  in  design  has  eliminated  the  mys- 
tery of  operation  and  the  troubles  which 
have  been  in  the  past  so  general  with 
internal  combustion  engines.  They  also 
have  the  advantage  of  being  much 
smoother  in  operation,  which  in  turn 
m alecs  their  regulation  more  uniform, 
and  it  is  easily  possible  to  get  an  oil 
engine  today  which  regulates  well  within 
the  limits  required  by  electrical  genera- 
tors. 

This  development  has  made  it  possible 
also  to  purchase  engines  and  generators 
put  up  in  units  with  the  shafts  directly 
coupled,  making  a  very  compact  instal- 
lation requiring  but  little  floor  space.  It 
is,  however,  just  as  satisfactory  to  belt 
from  the  engine  to  the  generator,  and 
there  is  a  trifle  advantage  also  in  the 
cost  of  the  generator  because  of  the  com- 
paratively low  speed  of  the  oil  engine. 
Slow  speed  generators  are  more  expen- 
sive than  high  speed,  and  there  is  no 
particular  advantage  to  compensate  for 
this  fact,  while  there  is  an  advantage  of 
convenience  in  having  the  engine  avail- 
able for  other  work  during  the  daylight 
hours. 

in  the  Rocky  Mountain  district,  or 
where  water  is  available  with  even  com- 
paratively slight  fall,  there  are  many 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  installa- 
tion of  small  lighting  plants  driven  by 
means  of  a  water  wheel,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  some  of  these  working  very 
satisfactorily  where  the  wheel    was  a 

I  home-made  proposition  requiring  prac- 
tically nothing  but  inch  boards  and  a 
few  nails.  An  installation  of  this  sort 
can  be  made  with  a  saving  in  many 
cases,  practically  amounting  to  the  cost 
of  the  engine,  since  the  work  can  easily 
be  done  in  spare  hours. 

There  arc  in  the  market  also  a  number 

r  of  water  motors  and  wheels  of  various 

|  kinds  which  could  be  applied  to  this 
work,  the  cost  of  which  is  very  mod- 

j  erate. 

The  real  consideration  in  installing  a 
|  small  plant  on  the  farm,  or  in  any  iso- 
lated district,  is  that  of  investment,  as 
I  the  general  improvement  in  living  condi- 
I  tions  brought  about  by  the  greater  con- 
venience  and   safety   make   it   a  well 
worth  while  matter. 


32  Different 
Styles 

High  Shoes 
Low  Shoes 
Button  Shoes 
Lace  Shoes 


Don't  be  Defrauded — get 
the  Genuine. 

Taice  no  substitute — there's  only 
one  real  comfort  shoe  that  gives 
perfect  foot-ease  and  lasting  wear — 
the  genuine 


Martha  Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


No  buttons  or  laces — they 
slip  on  and  off  at  will. 


These  wonderful  shoes  afford 

positive  relief  for  aching,  tired,  sensitive,  itching,  burning 
feet.    Martha  Washington  Comfort 
Shoes  will  give  you  genuine  comfort 
and  a  perfect  fit. 

WARNING:  —  Always  look  for  the 
name  Martha  Washington  and  the 
Mayer  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  If 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


We  make  Honorbilt  shoes  in  all 
styles  for  men,  women  and 
children;  Dry  Sox  wet 
weather  shoes;  Yenna 
Cushion  Shoes. 

F.  MAYER  BOOT  & 
SHOE  COMPANY 
Milwaukee 


The  Farmers  Life 
Insurance  Co. 


AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,000  j 
__________________ ^ 

A  WESTERN  COMPANY  j 
FOR  WESTERN  MEN 


Home  Office 
Gas  and  Electric  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

******** 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


President, 

Governor  E.  M.  Amnions, 


Denver,  Colo. 
First  Vice-President,  Treasurer, 
Ii.  C.  Pnlenwlder, 

Denver,  Colo. 


Counsel  and  Ass't  Sec, 
E.  M.  Sabln, 


Denver,  Colo. 

Calvin  Fleming', 

Denver,  Colo. 


Medical  Director, 

Dr.  J.  E.  Kinney, 


Second  Vice-President, 
J.  M.  Orr, 

DeweUen,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo. 

Third  Vice-President,  Medical  Referee, 

W.  M.  Glenn,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Powell. 

Tribune,  Xan.  0eneral  Manag-er, 


Fourth  Vioe-President, 

D.  A.  Lord, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Fifth  Vice-President, 

Charles  H.  Tuny, 

Alliance,  Neb. 

Sec.  and  Gen.  Counsel, 

W.  O.  Temple, 

Denver,  Colo. 


J.  A.  O'Shaugrhnessy, 

Denver,  Colo. 

W.  T.  Ashley,  Saguache,  Colo. 
A.  A.  Edwards,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

H.  T.  Quick,  Golden,  Colo. 
J.  St.  McHquham,  Phillips,  Wye. 


DRINK 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive  line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  we  can  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
off  power.  Write  ub  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request. 

The  American  Wfil  Works 

General  Office  and  Workt: 
Dept.  27,  AURORA.  ILL. 


Chicago  Office;     First  Nat.  Bank  BUa. 
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The  Tractor  Modernizing  Farm  Work 


LIKE  every  other  business  or  pro- 
fession, farming — successful  farm- 
ing— is  every  day  becoming  more 
of  a  science.  A  successful  and  pro- 
gressive farmer  of  today  uses  more  ma- 
chinery and  labor-saving  tools  than  were 
thought  possible  thirty  years  ago.  The 
old  way  of  doing  things  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing. The  reap  hook,  the  scythe,  the 
cradle  and  the  sickle  have  been  sup 
planted  by  the  binder,  the  header  and 
the  combination  heading  and  threshing 
machine.  The  old  corn  knife  has  given 
up  its  place  to  the  corn  binder  and 
silage  cutter.  From  the  hoe,  the  old 
wooden  plow  or  forked  stick  and  yoke  of 
oxen,  a  quick  transition  was  made  to 
the  gang  plow  and  a  team  of  horses  and 
later  to  the  modern  tractor  which  elim 
inates  the  use  of  several  teams  and  men 
and  does  at  one  operation  the  same  and 
even  better  work  that  formerly  required 
a  large  force  a  much  longer  time  to  ac- 
complish. 

"Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention," 
is  responsible  for  bringing  the  tractor 
to  the  farmer  at  a  time  when  the  labor 
problem  seemed  almost  impossible  of 
solution.  With  more  extensive  and  sci 
entific  farming  as  practiced  in  the  West 
and  with  the  consequent  largely  in 
creased  yields,  farmers  were  suffering 
heavy  loss  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  secure  sufficient  help  to  harvest  their 
grain  and  to  plow  their  land  at  the 
proper  time  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results.  During  the  hot  summer  days, 
their  horses  were  unable  to  stand  the 
excessive  heat  and  must  be  rested  and 
allowed  to  cool  for  a  couple  of  hours 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  when 
evening  came,  they  were  practically  ex- 
hausted. With  the  tractor,  the  heat  and 
power  problem  was  solved.  The  rig 
could  be  hitched  on  to  the  binders  and 
kept  running  every  hour,  day  and  night 
until  the  harvest  was  finished.  Then, 
too,  the  tired  men  were  not  required  to 
care  for  a  large  number  of  horses  after 
the  day's  work  was  done.  The  care  of 
the  tractor  could  be  given  in  a  few 
minutes  by  the  engineer  and  it  was 
ready  again  to  take  up  the  work  that 
was  formerly  done  by  twenty  or  thirty 
horses. 

When  the  plowing  season  comes  on 
early  in  the  fall,  the  tractor  is  equally 
as  efficient.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  an  acre  of  ground  plowed  in  the 
early  fall  when  the  soil  is  in  good  con- 
dition, will  give  a  much  bigger  yield 
than  when  plowed  late  in  the  fall  or 
early  in  the  spring.  The  modern  trac- 
tors, with  four  men,  two  to  a  twelve- 
hour  shift,  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
plow  his  ground  at  the  right  time  and 
at  greater  depth  than  he  possibly  could 
do  without  its  use.  With  it,  running 
continuously,  he  can  easily  plow  twenty 
to  twenty-five  acres,  whereas  two  and 
a  half  acres  is  a  good  day's  work  for  a 
man  and  team.  In  addition,  if  the 
ground  is  in  the  right  condition,  the 
tractor  will  pull  the  harrow  and  drill 
— will  finish  all  the  work  up  at  one  op- 
eration—the plowing  and  seeding  is 
soon  finished  and  there  is  time  to  de- 
vote to  other  important  matters  demand- 
ing attention  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


The  harvesting  and  plowing  are  but 
two  of  the  many  uses  to  which  the  trac- 
tor is  adapted  on  the  farm.  The  com- 
munity threshing  machine  is  growing 
popular  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. A  number  of  farmers  will  form  a 
company  and  purchase  a  small  separator 
to  do  their  own  threshing  and  the  trac- 
tor will  furnish  the  power  for  threshing, 
also  for  pulling  the  separator  and  wa- 
ter tank  from  field  to  field. 

After  threshing  is  finishing  the  trac- 
tor can  again  be  utilized  for  hauling  the 
crops  to  market  and  will  do  the  work 
of  several  teams. 

Small  Tractor  for  the  Farm. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  merits  and  possibilities  of  the  small 
tractor,  both  by  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  modern  small,  lightweight, 
steel  tractor  developing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  horse  power  on  the  belt  and 
from  nine  to  fit  teen  horse  power  on 
the  drawbar,  is  particularly  adapted  to 
farms  of  160  to  320  acres.  Such  a  ma- 
chine will  weigh  from  2,700  to  7,500 
pounds  and  will  do  the  work  of  nine  to 
fifteen  average  horses. 

One  big  advantage  it  has  over  the 
large  tractor  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can 
work  on  soil  under  almost  any  condition 
on  account  of  its  light  weight.  It  can 
frequently  be  taken  into  the  field  before 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  for  horses  and 
because  of  its  light  weight,  it  can  read- 
ily be  utilizied  for  harrowing  and  drill- 
ing on  the  plowed  ground  without  ap- 
preciably  compacting  the  soil.  It  can 
also  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  small 
field  and  can  be  handled  conveniently  in 
corner.  The  small  tractor  will  pull  three 
to  four  fourteen-inch  plows  with  ease 
and  will  plow  ten  to  twelve  acres  per 
day. 

Another  feature  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  small  tractor  is  the  cost  and  up- 
keep. These  tractors  can  be  had  at 
from  $500  to  $1,200  on  easy  terms  and 
since  they  are  made  of  a  fine  quality 
of  steel,  roller  bearing  and  are  prac- 
tically trouble  proof. 

At  the  price  which  horses  are  selling 
it  will  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
farmer  to  sell  a  team  or  two  and  pur- 
chase a  small  tractor.  He  will  find  that 
the  keeping  expense  will  be  far  less 
and  the  profits  correspondingly  greater, 
and  when  he  takes  into  consideration 
the  question  of  convenience,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  can  dispatch  his 
work  and  the  potent  factor  in  making 
the  boys  content,  the  balance  is  much  in 
favor  of  the  small  tractor. 

The  Horse  or  the  Tractor. 
The  United  States  government  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  estimated  that 
it  costs  $75  to  $80  per  year  to  keep  a 
horse,  and  in  a  study  of  horse  utility 
for  a  period  covering  six  years,  it  was 
found  that  he  averaged  only  3.14  hours 
of  work  per  day  as  his  contribution  to 
lessening  the  high  cost  of  living. 

In  contrast  with  this  it  was  found 
that  he  ate  up  the  entire  yield  of  one 
out  of  every  five  acres  which  he  helped 
to  cultivate.  It  has  been  shown,  too, 
for  every  hour  he  worked  it  cost  about 
16  cents;  whereas,  a  full  horse  power 
(Continued  on  Page  15.) 


i.  Rumely  Light  Tractor,  30-15  h.  p.,  Manufactured  by  Rumely  Products  Co.,  La 
Porte,  Ind.    2.  Gray  Light  Tractor,  35-20  h.  p.,  Manufactured  by  the  Gray 
Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    3.  Case   Light   Tractor,   30-10   h.  p., 
Manufactured  by  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
4.  Peoria  Light  Tractor,  30-12  h.  p.,  Manufactured  by  Peoria 
Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  I1L 


The 

Tractor 

With  The  Wide  Drive  Drum 

THE  GRAY,  with  its  light  weight  and  wide  drive  drum,  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  traction  and  stationary 
work  in  the  irrigated  sections. 

It  replaces  horses  in  plowing  and  because  it  can  work  to  advantage 
on  the  mellow,  plowed  soil,  replaces  them  In  disking,  drilling  and 
harrowing.  The  Gray  Tractor  will  assist  you  to  plow  deeper.  The 
wide  drive  drum  (60  inches)  tracks  between  the  two  front  wheels 
(each  10-inch  face)  making  a  total  width  of  80  inches  which  is  rolled 
or  treated  much  the  same  as  a  soil  packer  would  treat  it.  In  handling 
drills,  etc.,  it  really  prepares  the  seed  bed  as  it  works.  The  wide 
traction  surface  of  the  drum  gets  foothold  on  any  kind  of  soil,  even  or 
rough,  and  in  traveling  over  uneven  ground,  levels  it  better  than  any 
other  tractor  can. 

Excellent  power  up  to  35  H.  P.  is  furnished  by  a  4-cyllnder  motor 
and  is  especially  dependable  for  irrigation  pumps;  also  furnishes  belt 
power  for  all  other  farm  work. 

Special  Quality  Features  of  the  Gray 

Four  cylinder,  vertical,  tractor  motor,  forced  air  cooled.  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  throughout.  These  are  self-lubricating  and  non-adjustable. 
All  moving  parts  tightly  house  and  run  in  bath  of  oil.  Structural  steel 
frame,  perfect  3-point  suspension.  Simple  transmission  of  heat  treated, 
cut-steel  gears.    No  differential.    Double  drive.    20  H.  P.  at  drawbar. 

WRITE  FOR  GRAY  ROOK 

This  book  describes  and  pictures  the  various  Gray  fea- 
tures, tells  the  advantage  of  each,  etc.  The  book  also 
tells  of  the  policy  of  the  Gray  manufacturers  and  their 
idea  of  how  a  tractor  purchaser  should  be  served. 

Gray  Tractor  Manufacturing  Co. 


1621  Central  Ave.  N.  E., 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ight  6500  lbs. 

Sold  On  Approval 


SideArms 
Handle 
Tilling 
Implements 
Of  Various 
Kinds 


GetHL_FPriceonLumber 


Here  are  four  recent  H-L-F  savings :  John  Loritz, 
Hebron,  N.  Dak.,  5280;  Matt.  Schauf,  R.  2,  Sparta, 
Wis.,  $200;  Andrew Tatarek,  Wells,  Minn.  $300— and 
as  he  says,    H-L-F  didn't  miss  an  inch  of  lumber." 
H.  F.  Sick  of  Chappell,  Neb.,  saved  $204  on  a  H-L-F  Silo. 
This  shows  the  saving  you  can  make. 


^only^ 


Send  carpenter's 
bill  of  materials 

for  the  H-L-F  price.  No  extras. 
Grades,  quality  and  complete  satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

*  Good  house  plans 

The  H-L-F  Prize  Plan  Book  pictures 
over  100  good  homes,  gives  floor  plans, 
descriptions,  quotations.    Only  10c. 

Use  coupon  also  to  send  for  H-L-F 
Barn  Builder's  Guide, 
4c,  H-L-F  Millwork 
catalog,  etc. 


Write  today  for 
H-L-F  House  Pricer 

If  you  haven't  had  bill  of  materials 
made,  send  coupon  for  the  H-L-F 
House  Pricer.    Simply  answer  a 
few  questions  and  get  the  H-L-F 
guaranteed  price. 

Save  $100  or  more 

on  a  f  reeze-proof  silo 

H-L-F  Silos  have  double  walls.  Solid 
as  a  rock,  yet  far  the  cheapest  on  the 
market.  100  ton  size  cost  $174  deliv- 
ered. Send  coupon  for  folder. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 


553Crary  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Capital  $1,000,000 
tbt  in  any  Trust  or  Combine 


QUALITY  LUMBER       DIRECT  TO  USER 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

Gentlemen.  (Please  write  plainly.) 

Please  send  me  the  following: 
(  )   Delivered,  freight-paid  price  of  enclosed  list  of 

materials— no  charges  for  quotation. 
( )   H-L-F  House  Pricer— free. 
()  Freight-paid  price  H-L-F  Silo.  Diameter  

 ft.,  height  ft. 

( )   Prize  Plan  Book— send  10c. 
(  )  Bam  Builder's  Guide — send  4c. 
(  )  Millwork  Catalog— free. 

(  )  Information  on  H-L-F  Patented  Stud  and  Wall 

Board. 
()  Plan  Sheet— free. 


553Crary  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Name  

Business  

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No  

Post  Office  

State  

When  are  you  going  to  build?  
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THE  IRON  HORSE  ON  THE  FARM. 


Nothing  raises  the  standard  of  culture 
and  frees  the  atmosphere  of  the  farm 
home  from  drudgery  and  grinding  toil 
like  the  utilization  of  desirable  farm 
power.  For  many  years  the  principal 
mechanical  power  on  the  farm  has  been 
the  windmill,  and  it  continues  to  be  used 
extensively  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  there  is  sufficient  wind  at 
all  times  to  operate  the  mill.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  however,  there  are 
times  when  the  windmill  cannot  be  util- 
ized to  advantage  for  lack  of  wind.  In 
locations  of  this  kind  the  little  "iron 
horse"  or  gasoline  engine  has  been  found 
most  practical  in  furnishing  power  at  a 
very  low  cost.  It  is  easily  attached  to 
the  pump,  which  it  will  run  to  its  full 
capacity  and  furnish  the  needed  supply 
of  water  at  all  times.  Placed  on  a 
truck  it  can  be  taken  from  place  to  place 
to  furnish  power  for  other  windmills,  for 
grinding  feed,  running  the  churn,  cream 
separator,  washing  machine,  elevating 
silage,  etc. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years 
that  the  gas  engine  has  been-  used  for 
harvesting:,  but  its  popularity  for  this 
work  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  Farm- 
ers have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  grain 
and  labor  saver  of  great  importance. 

A  gas  engine  attached  to  a  binder 
drives  the  cutting,  elevating  and  binding 
parts,  and  in  so  doing  relieves  the  team 
to  a  great  extent.  From  one  to  two 
horses  less  are  needed,  since  the  only 
power  required  of  the  team  is  to  haul 


West  is  pumping  water  for  irrigation. 
In  many  sections  the  underflow  is  avail- 
able in  inexhaustible  quantities  at  a 
depth  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  with  a  6-horsepower 
gasoline  engine  water  can  be  pumped 
for  irrigation  cheaper  and  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory way  than  by  buying  it  from 
the  canal  companies.  By  using  his  own 
enprine  the  farmer  is  practically  indepen- 
dent of  drouth,  since  he  can  have  the 
water  whenever  it  is  needed.  He  is  also 
free  from  noxious  weed  seeds  that  would 
otherwise  wash  down  the  ditches  from 
his  neighbor's  fields,  and  he  is  likewise 
relieved  from  excessive  assessments  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  ditch,  which  in  many 
instances  is  dry  during  the  season  when 
he  needs  water  most. 

We  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
interest  on  the  investment  of  water 
rights,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  item 
when  water  rights  cost  from  $500  to 
$800  each.  The  only  wonder  is  that  ir- 
rigation farmers  do  not  dispose  of  their 
water  rights  and  purchase  gasoline  en- 
gines, manure  spreaders,  automobiles 
and  other  conveniences  out  of  which  they 
could  get  real  pleasure  and  profit,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  irrigation  compa- 
nies to  have  the  use  of  their  money 
without  satisfactory  returns. 

There  are  many  instances  throughout 
the  West  where  crops  have  been  suc- 
cessfully irrigated  by  means  of  the  gas- 
oline engine  at  a  low  cost.  W.  A.  Young 
of  Adams  County,  Colorado,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  irrigating'  his  80- 
acre  tract  on  which  he  grows  8,000  cherry 
and  plum  trees,"  small  fruits,  grain,  al- 


the  binder  over  the  field.    To  do  this 

practically  no  more  power  i3  needed  than  I  falfa,  etc.,  with  a  6-horsepower  gasoline 
is  ordinarily  required  to  pull  a  binder  1  engine. 


that  is  "out  of  gear"  to  and  from  the 
field. 

The  gas  engine  attached  to  the  binder 
insures  faster  work  in  the  harvest  field 
and  facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  grain. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  days  in 
many  parts  of  the  grain-growing  coun- 
try are  extremely  warm,  and  any" relief 
given  the  horses  is  a  most  humane  act. 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  making 
the  work  easier  and  finishing  the  harvest 
quicker,  the  little  "iron  horse"  should 
have  a  place  on  every  binder. 

The  little  engine  attached  to  the 
binder  not  only  saves  grain  and  labor, 
but  it  also  materially  prolongs  the  life 
of  the  binder.  The  variable  speed  of  the 
team  and  the  unevenness  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  are  extremely  hard  on  the 
working  part9  of  the  binder.  By  use  of 
the  engine  the  wear  on  the  working 
parts  of  the  binder  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum and  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  use 
his  binder  for  a  longer  period  of  years. 
Gas  Engine  for  Irrigation. 
Perhaps  the  most  profitable  way  in 


F.  W.  Sylvester  of  Weld  County,  Col- 
orado, is  irrigating  100  acres  by  pumping 
water  from  a  trench  five  feet  deep,  ten 
feet  wide  and  250  feet  long.  A  15-horse- 
power  engine  delivers  the  water  in  an 
unlimited  quantity  to  the  field  twenty- 
five  feet  above,  where  he  grows  wheat, 
millet,  barley,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.,  in 
large  quantities. 

George  E.  Tewksbury  of  Logan  Coun- 
ty, Colorado,  is  irrigating  100  acres  of 
uplands  from  a  well  twenty  feet  deep, 
from  which  he  pumps  water  with  a  gaso- 
line engine.  He  is  growing  good  crops, 
and  dry  weather  holds  no  terrors  for 
him. 

Foster  Brothers  of  Denver  have  dug 
ten  wells  on  their  ranch  in  northern 
Colorado,  thirty-five  feet  apart,  and  con- 
nected them  with  a  tunnel.  They  pump 
the  water  onto  200  acres  and  are  success- 
fully growing  everything  that  can  be 
raised  in  this  altitude  at  a  very  light  ex- 
pense for  power. 

The  most  widespread  movement  is  de- 
voted to  the  irrigating  of  small  areas 


Twin 

City  "60"; 
Twin  City  "40" 
Twin  City  "25" 
Twin  City  "15" 

Every  machine  is  built  to  use 
kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

THE  TWIN  CITY  OIL  TRACTOR 

THE  ONE  TRACTOR  THAT  STANDS  ON  A  PAR 
WITH       THE       HIGHEST     GRADE  AUTOMOBILE 

LOW  cost  of  upkeep— low  repair  bills— durability— economy  of 
operation— ease  of  access  to  every  part — adaptability  for  all 
work— surplus  power — are  features  that  mean  most  to  you  in 
a  tractor  investment. 

Examine  the  Twin  City  steel  plate  frame — that  superb  heavy 
duty  four-cylinder  motor — that  force  feed  oiling  system — that  com- 
pact enclosed  cooling  system — that  automobile  type  of  axle  which 
makes  for  easy  steering — just  see  these  tractors.  It  won't  take  you 
long  to  find  the  reason  for  superiority. 

Attend  Our  Twin  City  Tractor  School 

30-day  terms  open  February  8th  and  March  16th.  Learn  to 
operate  this  tractor  and  then  judge  of  its  merits.  Send  In  your 
application  now. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

2854  Minnehaha  Avenue  -  -  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Send  for  oar  New  Catalog  15 C- -It's  Free 
|.  Denver  Office,  902  Gas  and  Electric  Building  .il 


which  the  gasoline  engine  is  used  in  the  which  will  include  the  garden,  and  in 


Free  Breeding  Swine  Exchange 


Thousands  of  farmers  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  are  planning  at  the 
present  time  to  embark  in  the  swine 
growing  industry.  Hundreds  are  inquir- 
ing around  trying  to  secure  information 
as  to  how  to  get  started.  Comparatively 
few  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  re- 
garding the  securing  and  bringing  in  of 
breeding  hogs. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  of  the 
states  have  sanitary  regulations  which 
must  be  complied  with  and  which  make 
it  very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impos- 
sible, for  the  average  farmer  to  import 
his  breeding  hogs.  These  regulations  of 
the  states  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  introduction  of  hog 
cholera  into  localities  where  it  does  not 
now  exist.  The  West  is  comparatively 
free  from  hog  cholera  and  it  has  been 
discovered  through  experience  that  if  the 
cholera  germ  is  not  brought  in,  the  hogs 
of  the  West  will  be  free  from  this 
disease. 

Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  it 
is  exceedingly  important  that  the  hog 
breeders  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  state» 
adopt  the  plan,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
disposing  of  their  female  product  for 
breeding  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
gilts  and  sows  will  bring  as  much  for 
breeding  purposes  as  for  pork.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
fanner  to  sell  this  class  of  swine  to 
the  butcher  than  it  is  to  hunt  up  a  cus- 
tomer for  it  in  his  vicinity. 

In  order  that  the  farmer,  who  desires 
to  embark  in  the  hog  business,  may  have 


an  opportunity  of  finding  a  basis  of  his 
herd  as  near  to  him  as  possible,  this 
magazine  has  decided  to  establish  a  free 
exchange  of  information  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  readers.  Anyone  having  breed- 
ing hogs  for  sale,  either  gilts  or  sows, 
is  asked  to  send  us  the  following  infor- 
mation: Breed,  number,  whether  gilts  or 
sows,  bred  or  unbred  and  price  de- 
manded. Those  desiring  to  purchase 
breeding  hogs  are  asked  to  send  in  the 
following  information:  Number  of  hogs 
desired,  sows  or  gilts,  breed,  and  approx- 
imate price  you  are  willing  to  pay.  When 
we  receive  this  information,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  put  the  buyer  and  seller  in 
communication  with  each  other  in  order 
that  those  desiring  to  enter  the  hog  busi- 
ness may  secure  their  foundation  stock 
from  the  most  convenient  point,  at  the 
most  reasonable  price,  and  with  chances 
of  disease  eliminated. 

No  charge  whatever  will  be  made  for 
this  service,  the  idea  of  The  Western 
Farm  Life  being  to  assist  the  farmers 
in  this  region  to  embark  in  the  swine 
industry  upon  a  practical  basis. 

This  free  exchange  bureau  applies  ex- 
clusively to  farmers  who  have  a  few 
grade  hogs  which  they  would  dispose  of 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  assumed 
that  breeders  of  pure  bred  hogs  take 
sufficient  interest  in  developing  the  hog 
industry  to  advertise  on  their  own 
account. 

Address  all  communications  to  West- 
ern Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver, 
Colo. 


many  cases  also  a  patch  of  alfalfa.  One 
farmer  in  the  Platte  Valley  of  Nebraska, 
who  has  a  pumping  plant,  reports  that 
while  on  the  neighboring  farms  the  corn 
was  burned  until  it  was  not  worth  put- 
ting into  a  silo,  his  corn  made  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  his  alfalfa  made 
four  cuttings,  due  to  his  use  of  a  pump 
throwing  1,100  gallons  of  water  a  min- 
ute, operated  by  a  22 -horsepower  gaso- 
line engine.  The  total  investment  in  his 
equipment  is  $1,350,  and  he  estimates 
that  it  costs  him  seventy-five  cents  an 
acre  each  time  he  waters  his  corn.  At 
present  he  is  handling  eighty  acres. 


POINTED  PARAGRAPHS. 


A  brighter  prospect  for  mining  is  a 
certain  promise  for  a  better  market  for 
the  farmers. 


THE  TRACTOR  MODERNIZING  FARM 
WORK. 


(Continued  from  Page  14.) 
hour  can  be  delivered  by  a  high  grade  oil 
engine  for  only  2  cents  per  hour,  in  both 
cases,  interest,  fuel,  food  and  deprecia- 
tion being  included. 

Again,  in  plowing,  a  team  of  two 
horses  can  plow  only  about  two  acres 
per  day.  In  doing  this,  they  travel 
sixteen  miles,  which  is  a  good  day's 
pull  for  horses  with  a  load.  A  small 
tractor,  on  the  other  hand — the  kind 
which  costs  less  than  six  horses,  weighs 
less  than  six,  and  with  a  capacity  doing 
the  work  of  twelve — will  plow  fully  that 
much  in  an  hour  or  so. 

It  will,  furthermore,  plow  it  deeper 
and  keep  it  up  twenty-four  hours  each 
day  until  the  work  is  completed,  with- 
out feeding,  resting  or  growing  thin. 
While  ■  it  would  not  be  wise  to  dispose 
of  brood  mares  and  blooded  stock  to 
satisfy  the  foreign  buyers,  in  the  end, 
perhaps,  the  increased  prices  which  their 
purchases  will  undoubtedly  bring  about 
will  be  beneficial  in  forcing  thousands 
of  farmers  to  adopt  a  newer  and  more 
economical  form  of  power. 


The  successful  man  gets  ideas  for  his 
own  business  from  everything  he  sees 
and  hears. 


Having  got  the  cholera  situation  under 
control,  the  San  Luis  Valley  farmers 
have  been  successful  in  hog  growing  the 
past  year.  The  district  agriculturist  has 
been  of  great  assistance  in  this  as  well 
as  in  many  other  lines  of  work. 


The  people  of  the  San  Juan  basin  in 
Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are 
learning  that  the  most  profitable  crop 
for  them  to  raise  and  market  is  live 
stock.  It  is  universally  true  that  those 
who  engage  in  this  line  of  production 
are  most  prosperous. 


So  long  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  dis- 
trict continues  to  let  the  greater  part 
of  its  fruit  crop  rot  and  at  the  same 
time  buys  most  of  its  canned,  preserved 
and  evaporated  goods,  it  will  be  nobody's 
fault  to  any  great  extent.  What  these 
fruit  growing  sections  need  most  is 
factories. 


The  recent  series  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes held  jointly  by  the  Agricultural 
College,  the  Fort  Lewis  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Agricultural  Commissioner  aroused  much 
interest  and  promises  splendid  results 
throughout  that  region,  especially  in  live 
stock  growing. 


At  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  the  Fort 
Lewis  School  of  Agriculture  the  other 
day  some  of  the  ranchmen  complained 
they  were  not  getting  enough  for  the 
hogs  they  were  growing,  and  admitted 
at  the  same  time  they  were  annually 
importing  into  the  neighborhood  for 
their  own  consumption  $70,000  worth  of 
hams,  bacon  and  lard.  Certainly  they 
have  it  in  their  own  power  to  remedy 
this  condition. 
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THE   MANIFOLD   ADVANTAGES  OF 
GOOD  ROADS. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
other  consolidated  school  is  planned.  In 
Dinwiddie  county  school  attendance  in- 
creased 17  V2  Per  cent  in  one  Year  on 
the  improved  roads,  and  several  school 
wagons,  carrying  24  pupils  each,  have 
been  put  in  service.  In  Lee  county  school 
attendance  along  the  improved  roads 
shows  an  average  of  71  per  cent,  against 
62  per  cent  along  other  roads." 

(Extract  from  the  New  York  High- 
way News — December,  1914.) 
What  Does  an  Improved  Highway  Cost 

the  Farmer  and  the  City  Dweller? 

"At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  'See- 
ing New  York  First'  tour,  conducted  by 
the  New  York  State  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation during  September,  a  man  in  the 
audience  arose  and  protested  in  most 
vigorous  terms  against  'being  ground  to 
death  by  highway  tax.' 

"To  ascertain  whether  or  not  this 
statement  was  justified,  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  made  of  the  extent  of 
the  financial  burden  which  he  was 
carrying.  It  developed  that  the  com- 
plainant was  the  owner  of  a  farm  as- 
sessed at  $3,000.  He  admitted  that  the 
completion  of  an  improved  highway  in 
his  locality  was  the  direct  medium 
which  brought  him  an  offer  of  $500 
more  than  he  had  previously  considered 
the  property  to  be  worth. 

"There  was  no  quibbling  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  he  gave  the  entire  credit 
ior  this  appreciated  value  to  the  better 


Alfalfa  Meal  Sells 
for  $50.00  Per  Ton 


Do  you  realize 
that  Alfalfa  Meal 
as  a  stock  feed, 
because  of  its 
richness  in  Pro- 
tein,  has  no 
equal.  How  any 
stockman,  dairyman,  poultryman,  or 
general  farmer  can  withstand  its 
special  claims  as  an  agent  to  enrich 
him  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  will  turnish  you  with  an  outfit 
(Feed  Cutter  and  Mill)  that  will 
make  1,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  Alfalfa 
Meal  for  $38.90.  The  best  invest- 
ment you  will  ever  make.  A  4  to  6 
H.  P.  engine  will  do  the  work.  We 
can  furnish  larger  or  smaller  out- 
fits.   Send  today  for  full  particulars. 

We  also  handle  Gasoline  and  Kero- 
sene Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Cream 
Separators,  etc. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUS  CO., 
3716-24  So.   Ashland   Ave.,  Chicago. 


Let  us  start 
you  In  a  business 

that  will  make  you  from 
(  $16  to  $50  a  day  when  farm 
work  is  slack.  Other  men  ' 
nave  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  Tig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate  —  no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  ie  a  big  demand  for  wells  to 
water  stock  and  for  irrigation. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  clrco- 
lara   showing  different  styles. 

Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  43  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


4 OS  For  Your 
'°  MONEY 

Jul*  m  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  u  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
ia  a  Mounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Writ*  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  GO. 

Oldest  and  Largest 


Denver, 
Colo. 


6  H-  P.  *96Z§ 

l'/2H-P.  -  • 

2  H-P.  -  • 

3  B  P.  -  - 

4  H-P.  •  - 

5  B-P.  •  • 
8    H-P.  •  • 

10    H-P.  •  - 
12M.H-P.  -  - 
Many  other  sizes— all  sold 
direct  and  fully  guaran- 
teed.   BIG  32-PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.    Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO-203  King  St..  Ottawa.  Kans 


highway.  This  item  of  $500  was  suf- 
ficient to  pay  his  share  of  the  highway 
expense  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years;  the  interest  on  it  at  6  per  cent 
for  twelve  years  would  pay  his  propor- 
tion of  the  fifty  years  of  the  bond 
period;  *  and  his  individual  burden 
amounted  to  less  than  one  cent  a  day, 
and  would  not  go  over  that  figure  when 
the  highway  system  was  entirely  com- 
pleted. 

'Another  fact  which  astonished  him 
was  that  the  farming  sections  only  pay 
approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  highways;  the  remaining  85  per  cent 
coming  from  the  pockets  of  citizens  of 
New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  other 
cities  which  have  not  a  single  mile  of 
highway  to  which  the  state  contributes 
a  share. 

This  at  first  sight  might  offer  a 
ground  for  complaint  from  the  city 
dweller.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
because  he  considers  good  roads  one  of 
1 1  is  most  valuable  assets,  from  the 
double  viewpoint  of  business  and  pleas- 
ure. Again,  they  reduce  to  a  marked 
extent  his  cost  of  living  in  shortening 
up  the  distance  between  the  producing 
and  distributing  sections. 

•.Millions  of  dollars  are  expended  in 
ii  city  annually  by  interstate  tourists 
who  would  have  no  occasion  to  get  into 
the  city  dweller's  community  if  it  were 
not  for  the  magnet  of  good  roads. 
Some  of  this  may  even  reach  his  cash 
register.  Personally,  they  [.resent  to 
him  ample  opportunities  for  miles  of 
travel  on  highways  radiating  from  his 
center  going  through  as  beautifully  di- 
versified country  as  there  is  in  the 
world." 

Colorado's  interests  are  mutual.  Any 
development  in  the  state,  no  matter 
where,  will  help  the  whole.  The  moun- 
tain sections  are  attractive  to  our  own 
people,  and  much  more  so  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  East  and  lower  alti- 
tudes. We  have  50,000  square  miles  of 
mountain  territory,  pure  air  and  wa- 
ter; a  climate  cool  and  pleasant  during 
the  summer  months,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful, grand,  and  attractive  scenery  in 
the  world.  It  is  our  greatest  unde- 
veloped resource.  I  believe  we  will  have 
during  the  summer  of  1915  not  less  than 
100,000  automobile  tourists,  who  will 
spend  at  least  $4.00  per  day  each  for  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  days,  which 
means  $12,000,000  left  in  Colorado  busi 
ness  channels.  My  notion  is  that  Colo 
rado  will  become  the  especial  playground 
for  the  states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Mis 
souri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
There  are  owned  in  the  states  men 
tioned  357,000  automobiles.  1  predict 
that  within  five  years,  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  these  cars  will  visit  Colorado 
annually,  and  that  they  will  bring  not 
less  than  140,000  persons,  and  that  many 
thousands  more  will  come  from  further 
East.  We  can  safely  figure  on  enter 
taining  200,000  visitors  an  average  of 
thirty  days  each  summer,  and  that  they 
will  place  in  circulation  at  least  $20,- 
000,000.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
visitors  will  become  interested  in  our 
wonderful  resources,  agricultural  lands, 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  summer 
homes.  The  effect  on  our  business  and 
increased  markets  will  increase  real  es- 
tate and  land  values,  and  the  whole 
state  will  prosper  therefrom. 

You  may  have  some  doubts  as  to  my 
estimates  as  to  possible  expenditures  in 
Colorado  by  automobile  tourists.  I  have 
on  very  good  authority,  an  estimate  of 
the  tourist  expenditures  in  Switzerland 
by  Americans  alone,  which  is  given  as 
$^0,000,000  annually.  The  mountainous 
section  of  Colorado  is  200  by  280  miles, 
about  four  times  the  area  of  Switzer- 
land, and  I  have  been  told  by  many 
travelers  that  our  scenery  fully  equals 
and  in  many  respects  excel,  and  we  all 
know  that  our  air,  water,  and  climate 
are  as  healthful  as  any  in  the  world.  If 
we  shall  provide  the  roads,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  will  have  this  state  filled 
with  interested  travelers. 

Not  long  ago  the  farmer  led  a  life 
practically  apart  from  the  world,  and  in 
many  cases,  as  soon  as  finances  per- 
mitted, he  migrated  to  the  city.  The 
advent  of  good  roads  has  reversed  the 
direction  of  travel,  and  in  the  cities  the 
cry  now  is,  "Back  to  the  Farm."  With 
rural  delivery,  the  telephone  and  the 
automobile  the  farmer  in  many  sections 
is  continuously  in  touch  with  the  world, 
but  in  sections  where  the  roads  become 
impassable  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
the   residents   practically   are  isolated 


I  Maurice  < 


Maurice  Costello 

Famous  Moving  Picture  Actor, 
says : 

"The  great  thing  about  Tuxedo  is 
the  fact  that  it  gives  full  fragrance 
and  flavor  together  with  extreme 
mildness.  1  find  Tuxedo  not  only 
the  height  of  pipe  enjoyment  but 
a  distinct  benefit  because  it  gives 
just  the  proper  degree  of  relaxa- 
tion. Tuxedo  is  undoubtedly  an 
exceptional  tobacco. " 


"As  Popular  As  The 
Movies"— TUXEDO 

Tuxedo  answers  every  smoke  desire — every  little 
palate  craving,  every  longing  for  the  one  Perfect  Pipe 
and  Cigarette  tobacco.  No  matter  when  or  how  you 
smoke  Tuxedo  it  sends  right  into  your  heart  a  glim- 
mer of  Gladsome  Sunshine.  And  you  can  just  about 
hear  the  honeybees  buzz  in  the  far-off  gardens. 

The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Sings  into  your  system  a  song  of  keen  delight 
It  spreads  real  happiness  and  cheer  because  it's  smok- 
able,  lovable,  all  day,  all  night — no  matter  how  the 
weather  fits.  Tuxedo's  flavor  is  so  enticingly  mild 
and  delicately  fragrant  it  will  not  irritate  the  most 
sensitive  throat. 

Simply  the  choicest  mild  leaves  of  grand  old 
Kentucky  Burley — ripe,  rich,  fragrant  and  mellow — 
made  into  delicious  tobacco  that  smokes  as  smooth 
as  cream.    That's  Tuxedo. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glauine  -wrapped,    C  _  Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  A 

moisture-proof  pouch.    .   .   .    DC  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1UC 

In  Tin  Humidors  40c  and  80c     In  Glass  Humidors  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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If  a  horse  could  talk"  or  a  sheep/ 


"Thank,  you  boss,  I  feel  j 
fine  after  +ha+  hair  cot"/ 


Clip  Before  the  Spring  Work  Begins 

Horses  and  Mules  will  be  healthier  and  render 
better  service.  When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds  the 
wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  removed,  they  are  more 
easily  kept  clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  in  every  way.  If  you 
want  to  sell  them  they  will  bring  a  higher  price. 
The  best  and  most  generally  used  clipper  is 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and  closer  and  stays 
sharp  longer  than  any  other.  Gears  are  all  cut 
from  solid  steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  protected 
and  run  in  oil;  little  friction,  little  wear.  Has  six 
feet  of  new  style  easy  running  flexible  shaft  and 
the  celebrated  Stewart  single  tension  clipping 
bead,  highest  grade.  Get  one  from  your  dealer 
or  send  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance. 
Money  and  shipping  charges  back  if  not  satisfied. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
157  N.  LaSalle         Chicago,  Illinois 
.  Write  for  complete  new  catalog  •bowing*  world's 
larnest  and  most  modern  line  of  Dorse  clipping 
.  and  etaeep  shearing  machines,  mailed  free. 


just  had 
more  wool  off 
me  than  ever 
before 
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The  Wool 


Get  All 

and  a  longer,  better  grade  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price. 

You  can  easily  net  from  15  to  20 
percent  more  on  every 
sheep  you  shear  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9 
Shearing  Machine 

It  is  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated    shearing  machine 
every  devised.   Has  ball  bear- 
ings in  every  part  where  fric- 
tion or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  ball 
bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pat- 
tern. Complete,  including  tour 
combs  and  four  cutters  of 
the    celebrated  Stewart 
quality  $11.50*  6tt  one 
Iron  yior  dealer,  or  send  $2 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

for  balance.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  er  Monty  Rctvnrfttw 


Sudan  G  rass 

_pi  j     I    have   pure  Colo- 

■W  _fA  fW  rado  grown  seed  of 
fC  fC  fall  very  high  quality.  I 
raised  this  seed  on 
my  own  farm  and  guarantee  It  in 
every  respect.  50c  per  pound.  Write 
for  sample  package  and  my  method 
of  planting  and  growing  Sudan  Grass. 

Fred  L.  Palmer,  Limon,  Colo. 


WITH 

BEATRICE 
CALF  MEAL 

You  can  raise  calves  without  milk. 
Write  for  Booklet  10. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COLO. 
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during  the  period  of  greatest  leisure.  A 
poor  road  system  renders  impossible  any 
genuine  community  of  social  interests 
among  country  people.  That  important 
factor  in  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  country  life,  rural  delivery,  de- 
pends for  its  efficiency  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads. 

The  educational  phase  of  the  road 
question  is  of  first  importance.  Bad 
roads  and  good  schools  are  incompatible. 
There  can  be  no  good  country  schools 
in  the  absence  of  good  country  roads. 
It  is  found  that  school  attendance  in  j 
states  where  they  have  good  roads  is 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  greater  than  in 
states  where  the  roads  are  inferior.  The 
sonsolidation  of  rural  schools  and  the 
establishment  of  rural  high  schools  made 
possible  by  good  roads  is  an  important 
advance  in  educational  methods  and 
places  rural  communities  more  nearly 
on  an  equality  with  the  cities  in  educa- 
tion advantages. 

Few  people  realize  what  the  hotel 
means  to  the  farmer.  Not  only  must 
the  guests  be  fed,  but  the  help  taking 
care  of  these  guests  constitute  a  small 
army,  practically  equalling  the  number 
of  guests  per  day  for  the  year.  Last 
week  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Denver 
there  were  but  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  guests,  while  there  were  215  men 
and  women  employed  by  the  hotel,  and 
these  must  be  fed  as  well  as  the  guests. 
During  the  four  years,  1910  to  1913  in- 
clusive, for  which  I  have  figures,  the 
bill  for  labor  alone  was  $526,577.50,  and 
the  actual  cost  of  the  unprepared  food 
served  to  guests  and  help  was  $581,- 
800.35,  or  a  yearly  average  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  books  of  this  hotel  are 
kept  on  the  weekly  basis,  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  unprepared  food  for  the  I 
last, week  was  $2,352.95,  and  by  percent- 
ages divided  as  follows:  Fresh  meats, ' 
36.4;  salt  and  smoked  meats,  4.7;  fish, 
9.6;  poultry,  12.8;  eggs,  6.5;  milk  and! 
cream,  11.9;  butter,  6.9;  vegetables,  8.7, ; 
and  flour  2  per  cent.  In  other  words,  50 
per  cent  of  this  food  was  furnished  by 
the  farmer,  presumably  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Denver.  To  this  should  be  added 
40  per  cent  for  the  meats,  largely  the 
product  of  Colorado  farms  and  ranges. 
Also  in  summer  time  we  would  find  the 
garden  truck  and  fruits  to  be  a  big  item 
in  a  tourist  hotel. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
something  about  the  State  Highway 
Commission  and  its  financial  resources. 

When  admitted  to  the  Union  by  con- 
stitutional grant,  Colorado  was  given 
500,000  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  of 
•which  were  to  be  devoted  to  internal 
improvements.  These  lands  were  se- 
lected and  located  in  fifteen  counties, 
about  325,000  acres  have  been  sold; 
there  remains  175,000  acres. 

Up  to  two  years  ago  the  income  and 
receipts  from  this  source  was  divided 
and  parceled  out  about  the  state  by 
special  legislative  acts.  There  was  in 
this  manner  distributed  up  to  1906  about 
$1,250,000.  The  State  Highway  Com- 
mission have  allotted  among  the  sixty- 


THE  AUTO-OILED  WINDMILL  W,TH ZXXZWotr 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with  oil.    Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of  this 
8-foot  auto-oiled  windmill  will  keep  the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with  oil  for  a 
year  or  more.  v 

The  galvanized  steel  helmet  covers  the  gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps 
in  oil.    The  mill  needs  oiling  but  once  a  year. 

There  is  a  windmill,  known  the  world  over  as  "the  windmill  which  runs  when  all 
others  stand  still. "  This  new  windmill  with  gears  and  bearings  flooded  with  oil  runs  in 
much  less  wind  than  that  well  known  windmill. 

The  two  large  gears,  which  lift  the  load  straight  up,  are  each  independent  of  the  other  and  each 
is  driven  by  its  own  pinion  on  the  main  shaft  and  must  take  its  half  of  the  load  at  all  times. 
The  auto-oiled  windmill,  wit  hits  duplicate  gears  and  two  pitmen  lifting  the  load  straight  up,  is  un- 
breakable.   Every  8-foot  mill  is  tested  undera  pumping  load  of  3000  pounds  on  the  pump 
rod.   For  the  larger  sizes  the  load  is  proportionately  greater.   We  know  that 
_every  one  of  these  windmills  is  unbreakable.  We  venture  the  assertion 
_that  this  is  the  most  nearly  perfect,  best  made,  best  tested, 
best  oiled,  most  nearly  perpetual,  automatic  and  self- 
sufficient  of  any  machine  of  any  kind  ever  made 
for  farm  work  and  the  most  nearly  fool-proof. 
There  is  no  friction  on  any  part  of  the  furl- 
ing device  when  the  mill  is  running  and  very 
^«5Efsa^"TS^;lK»\»lii^   little  when  the  wheel  is  furled. 


'if  Annually 
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A  small 
child  can  easilyif  url  this 
windmill  or  an  automatic  regulator  can 
take  care  of  it.  One  of  these  mills  has  been  furled 
10.000  times  in  one  day  by  a  man  on  our  premises — more 
times  than  it  would  ordinarily  be  furled  in  30  years  of  service. 
A  band  brake,  of  the  automobile  type,  is  used,  and  it  always  holds. 
The  gear  case  contains  two  pairs  of  gears  and  the  supply  of  oil.    From  this 
gear  case  the  oil  circulates  to  every  bearing  in  a  constant  stream.    It  flows  out 
through  the  friction  washers  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  is  automatically  returned  to 
the  gear  case.    Not  a  drop  of  oil  can  escape.    It  is  used  over  and  over.    So  long  as 
there  is  any  oil  in  the  gear  case  the  gears  and  every  bearing  will  be  flooded  with  oil. 

If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  a  windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying  repairs 
and  having  them  put  on;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us  fur- 
nish you  an  unbreakable,  self-oiling,  ever-going  mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  difference  between  no  water  in  a  light  wind 
and  an  abundance  of  water  in  almost  no  wind;  The  flooding  of  all  the  working 
parts  with  oil,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  tower,  the  very  small 
turntable  on  which  the  mill  pivots  and  the  outside  furling  device  make  this  difference. 

Now  there  is  no  objection  to  a  high  tower.    Have  as  high  a  tower  as  you  need  to 
get  wind.    You  don't  have  to  climb  it.    Your  dealer  can  come  once  a  year  and 
in  oil,  if  needed,  and  inspect  the  mill. 

Running  water  purifies  itself — stagnant  water,  standing  water,  collects  and  retains  impur- 
ities.   If  you  pump  from  your  well  constantly  all  the  water  itcan  spare,  the  water  that  comes 
in  to  take  its  place  will  be  pure.  If  the  water  in  your  well  stands  until  you  happen  to  want  some, 
and  you  pump  but  little,  then  it  is  likely  that  surface  water  will  flow  into  it  and  carry  in  im- 
purities. The  unsafe  well  is  the  one  that  has  standing  water.  A  flowing  stream  is  the  thing  to  be  desired. 

The  auto-oiled  windmill  makes  all  this  possible  as  it  can  run  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  with 
practically  no  wear  and  no  cost.  If  interested,  write  Aermotor  Co.,  1 146  So.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Why  not  have  flowing  water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  always  fresh  and  pure?  It 
will  cost  next  to  nothing.   It  will  give  health  to  your  family  and  stock.   Let  the  water  run  into  a 
good  size  reservoir  and  raise  all  the  fish  of  the  choice  kinds  your  family  can  eat,  and  have  water  to  irrigate 

your  garden  and  make  it  raise  many  times  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise.   Water  costs  nothing.    Use  it.    To  let  it  stand  is  to  abuse  it. 

We  need  and  must  have  the  best  dealers  everywhere.    They  need  us  if  they  are  going  to  remain  in  the  windmill  business.    Write  right  now. 


HOUSE  PAINT ($1.15 


!.00  j 

We 


Per  Gallon 

have  pur- 
chased two  car- 
loads of  extra 
high  quality 
ready  mixed 
house  paint  at 
a  remarkably 
low  price  for 
cash.  In  order 
to  diupose  of 
such  a  large 
quantity  at  once 
we  have  priced 
it  at  the  low 
figure  of  $1.15 
per  gallon.  This  is  the  same  high 
quality  paint  that  you  would  pay 
$1.7.".  and  $2.00  for  elsewhere. 
SEND    FOB    FREE    COLOE  CARD. 

This  shipment  of  paint  comes  In 
thirty-one  different  popular  colors 
including  black  and  white.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  color  card  will  be  mailed 
you  free  on  request.  Fill  out  coupon 
below.         BON  I.  LOOK. 

The  Consumers'  Wholesale  House  Es- 
tablished in  Denver  1890,  corner  16th 
and  Blake  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Cut  out  coupon. 


Bon  I.  Look,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  send  me  free 
color  card  and  full  particulars  of 
your  ready  mixed  house  paint. 


City   State. 


two  counties  outside  of  Denver  county 
in  round  figures  $800,000  in  the  past 
two  years.  This  sum  represented  the 
income  from  1906  to  1914,  or  six  years, 
or  about  $133,000  per  annum,  including 
$76,060  from  the  automobile  license  for 
1913  and  1914. 

To  me  it  is  evident  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  fund  has  made  a  marked 
and  visible  improvement  in  our  roads, 
or  the  people  of  the  state  would  not 
have  voted  so  unanimously  to  tax  them- 
selves a  further  half-mill  for  still  bet- 
ter roads.  The  income  to  the  road  fund 
for  1915,  including  automobile  license 
tax,  will  not  exceed  $130,000,  as  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  internal  improvement 
fund  are  decreasing  each  year,  owing  to 
payments  on  matured  land  sale  notes. 
The  land  unsold  is  likely  the  poorest 
class,  and  will  not  bring  much  in  the 
future,  so  that  we  will  soon  be  deprived 
of  much  help  from  this  source. 

The  half -mill  levy  will  raise  on  pres- 
ent valuation  about  $625,000  annually. 
Of  this  amount  the  city  of  Denver, 
which  has  heretofore  paid  nothing,  will 
pay  about  $200,000.  The  levy  under  this 
law  will  not  be  made  until  November, 

1915,  and  will  not  be  available  until 

1916,  as  the  taxes  are  collected  during 
that  year. 

The  State  Capitol  Board  is  indebted 
$265,000  to  the  road  fund.  We  hope  the 
present  legislature  will  devise  some  plan 
by  which  this  money  will  be  available 
for  1915,  so  that  we  may  go  forward 
with  general  improvement  during  the 
year. 

The  farmer-ranchman  is  coming  into 
his  own;  things  considered  luxuries  in 
the  past  are  being  extended  to  him ;  the 
telephone,  automobile,  rural  delivery, 
and  better  roads  link  him  to  the  busi- 
ness and  social  world.  The  thing  I  con- 
sider most  important  to  his  welfare  at 
this  time  is  closer  business  relations 
with  each  other,  and  an  organization  to 
protect  his  market  interests. 

The  Agricultural  College  should  be 
backed  by  the  influences  of  every  farmer 
and  ranchman  of  the  state,  for  I  believe 
it  to  be  our  greatest  hope  for  better 
things  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 


CabehzedRockSalt 

STRONGLY  INDORSED 

BY  LEADING 
STOCKMEN  OF, 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.  S.  McKelvie,  a  leading  stockman  of 
Nebraska,  residing  at  Lincoln,  and  one 
of  the  instructors  at  Nebraska  School 
of  Agriculture,  makes  this  voluntary 
statement: 

"After  a  three  months  trial  of  Carey-ized  Rock 
Salt  I  shall  continue  its  use.  It  is  far  ahead  of 
natural  Rock  Salt,  being  free  from  hard  sub- 
stances which  tend  to  irritate  the  tongue,  and  it 
runs  even  throughout  the  entire  block.  1  find 
that  there  is  no  waste  whatever  in  feeding  this 
salt,  either  indoors  or  outdoors,  and  the  animals 
do  not  get  too  little  or  too  much,  as  is  the  case 
sometimes  when  feeding  barrel  salt."  * 
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The  letter  of  Mr.  S.  McKelvie  in 
this  space  tells  why  he  prefers  Carey- 
ized  Rock  Salt  for  stock  feeding.  Many  hundreds  of 
other  stockmen,  who  have  long  been  users  of  Carey-ized 
Rock  Salt,  have  written  us  similar  letters. 

Carey-ized  Rock  Salt,  the  Only  Salt 
Made  Especially  for  Stock  Feeding 
Composed  entirely  of  refined,  kiln-dried  dairy  salt;  comes  to 
you  in  smooth,  pure-white  blocks  which  you  can  break  up  to 
any  size  desired  to  feed  in  the  stable,  or  leave  it  in  the  open 
field  or  lot— all  the  year  round  without  waste. 

Your  stock  ts  always  s  implied  with  the  salt  they  need,  without  bother  to  you 
and  at  a  saving  In  cost.They  can '  t  thrive  unless  regularly  supplied  with  Bait. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  sample  block.  Drop 
us  a  postal  giving  your  dealer's  name. 

Carey  Salt  Company,  251 S.  Main  St..  Hutchinson,  Kans. 


Fewer  and  better  birds,  and  all  as 
much  alike  as  possible  should  be  every 
poultry  keeper's  motto. 


Myers  Spray  Pumps- 
with  name  of  dealer . 


MYERS  POWER  SPRAY  RIGS 

FOR  OPERATION  BY  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
Built  in  Three  Styles  and  Five  Sizes.  All 
Ready  for  Wagon  Trucks  and  Engine. 

Have  you  large  orchards  to  care  for  or  do 
you  do  custom  spraving? — In  either  case  it 
willpay  you  to  investigate  MYERS  POWER 
RIGS.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  new  gaso- 
line engine  or  special  wagon  trucks — They 
are  built  for  any  engine  or  trucks — and  are 
high  efficiency,  large  capacity,  economical  to 
operate  power  outfits  fully  equipped  with 
nozzles,  hose,  extensions  and  all  fittings  ready 
to  spray.  Write  us  about  them  and  other 
Bucket  and  Barrel  Outfits — for  hand  operation.    Ca;alog  by  return  mail 

140  Orange  St., 
Ashland,  Ohio 


1?I^r^oPR^  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 


Rurpee's  Seeds  firow 

plTjhjiwiiiiiwiirAK 


THE  truth  of  this  famous  slogan  is  proved  by  thousands  of  pleased  and 
permanent  customers.  The  Burpee  Idea  of  Quality  First— "to  give  rather 
than  to  get  all  that  is  possible" — combined  with  efficient  service,  has  built  the 
world's  greatest  mail  order  seed  business.  We  deliver  seeds  free  by  parcel  post, 
and  have  not  advanced  prices  because  of  the  war.  Write  today  for  Burpee's 
Annual,  the  "Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  for  1915.  It  is  mailed  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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Good  roads  broaden  our  sympathy, 
lessen  distance  and  increase  our  use- 
fulness. 


— Keep  the  hog  pens,  yards  and  pas- 
tures free  from  disease,  and  the  hogs 
will  stay  well. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


March  1,  1915 


Profitable  Pork  Production 

BT  1.  W.  FERGUSON,  JR. 

Under  the  above  title  we  will  run  a  regular  department  in  Western  Farm 
Life,  and  we  cordially  invite  every  one  interested  in  raising  hogs — in  the 
greater  prosperity  of  Western  farmers  and  in  making  smoother  the  paths  of 
your  fellowmen,  to  write  us  your  experience,  give  us  any  suggestions  and 
furnish  any  pictures  you  may  have.  We  will  treat  you  right  and  you  will 
have  the  gratitude  of  our  50,000  subscribers. — Editor. 


THE  BREEDING  SEASON. 


The  breeding  season  for  me  will  be 
pretty  well  past  by  the  time  this  is 
published,  but  there  may  be  some  sug- 
gestions in  it  that  will  be  of  help  to 
those  who  do  not  strive  for  early  hogs. 

It  is  commonly  taught  that  the  boar 
is  half  the  herd,  this  is  about  true  but 
do  not  ever  forget  that  the  sows  are 
the  other  half,  and  it  is  really  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  next  year's  herd  is 
built.  Are  the  sows  thrifty,  healthy 
reasonably  mature  stuff,  or  are  they  a 
bunch  of  mangy,  wormy  scrubs?  With 
the  first  described  class  of  hogs,  a  good 
pedigreed  boar  may  be  able  to  really 
prove  that  he  is  half  the  herd,  but  with 
the  other  class  of  foundation  stock  the 
best  of  boars  will  fail  to  get  the  results. 

We  take  it  that  anyone  attempting  to 
raise  hogs  will  have  a  reasonably  thrifty 
bunch  of  sows.  The  matter  of  their  feed 
is  of  the  primest  importance  and  here 
is  where  the  Western  hog  raiser  has  the 
edge  on  the  "corn  belt"  hog  man.  We 
are  forced  in  this  country  even  to  fre 
quently  get  along  for  long  periods  with 
out  any  corn  for  our  hogs  and  I  really 
think  it  is  conducive  to  their  health. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  corn  and 
maternity  do  not  ever  go  well  together 
with  hogs  and  wh51e  it  is  the  cheapest 
finisher  it  is  too  often  used  to  the  detri 
ment  of  breeding  stock  in  a  corn  coun- 
try, so  on  an  pverage,  we,  living  in  this 
country  or  either  short  corn  crops  or  no 
corn  at  all.  may  count  on  better  luck  or 
success  among  our  breeding  stock.  For 
a  single  grain  my  experience  has  proven 
oats  to  be  the  best  feed.  We  used  to 
shut  our  sows  away  from  the  farrows 
about  November  15  when  we  lived  in 
Iowa  and  they  were  fed  nothing  but 
oats,  water  and  salt  besides  cleanings 
from  the  cattle-racks  where  they  were 
fed  timothy  and  clover  hay,  which  was 
thrown  in  for  an  occasional  fresh  bed- 
ding, and  under  this  treatment  I  believe 
our  loss  of  sows  was  less  than  five  at 
pigging  time.  We  used  to  shut  up  the 
sows  in  small  pens  just  before  the  pigs 
were  expected  and  they  would  stay  right 
there  until  the  pigs  were  about  two 
weeks  old.  It  was  always  the  case  that 
the  last  sows  pigging  would  go  down 
and  we  would  have  a  lot  of  pigs  to  raise 
by  hand.  We  scarcely  ever  lost  a  sow 
but  had  to  dry  them  up.  The  main 
trouble  was  lack  of  exercise,  although 
some  was  undoubtedly  due  to  an  improp- 
erly balanced  ration. 

I  make  it  a  rule  to  turn  the  sows  out 
every  morning  for  their  exercise  and  to 
keep  the  bunch  from  becoming  "exclu- 
sive" frequently  if  sows  are  kept  shut 
in  their  pens  too  long  they  will  fight 
till  some  are  crippled  when  first  turned 
out.  I  make  exception  to  the  above  if 
the  sow  is  making  her  bed  or  if  she  has 
just  had  her  pigs  but  if  her  pigs  are 
24  hours  old  or  such  a  matter,  out  she 
goes  for  a  few  minutes  at  least.  There 
is  a  double  object  in  this  regular  turn- 
ing out  of  the  sows,  more  than  half  of 
them  and  usually  the  best  and  most 
careful  mothers  will  not  soil  her  bed, 
for  instead  of  being  a  filthy  animal  the 
hog  is  the  most  cleanly  in  regard  to  his 
sleeping  quarters.  Each  sow  always 
goes  back  into  her  own  stall.  I  will 
not  allow  any  change  and  thus  upset 
the  discipline  of  my  pigging.  Until  111 
days  are  up  the  sows  are  allowed  to 
stay  out  all  day  unless  it  is  stormy 
but  where  this  time  is  up  the  sow  is 
only  given  her  "constitutional"  and  then 
put  back  in  her  pen. 

I  give  the  evening  feed  in  individual 
troughs  in  their  pens,  about  two  quarts 
of  oats  and  a  gallon  of  water.  Their 
morning  feed  is  out  in  the  yards  and 
oats  is  the  main  part  of  this  feed. 
Ground  barley  or  it  mixed  with  ground 
wheat  or  rye  would  be  excellent,  some 
corn  would  be  all  right.  I  would  not 
feed  too  much  wheat  or  rye.  There 
ought  to  be  a  chance  at  grass,  alfalfa 
hay,  or  any  of  the  clovers,  cane  fodder, 


or  something  of  the  kind.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  these,  small  potatoes,  beet 
crowns,  rutabaga  or  other  vegetables  of 
this  class  will  keep  the  sow  in  health 
and  condition.  I  very  mucli  oppose  feed- 
ing the  sow  any  slop  during  pregnancy. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  unborn  pig,  without  any  increase  in 
strength  and  also  endangers  the  sow's 
chances  of  going  through  her  ordeal  suc- 
cessfully. After  inaugurating  this  sys- 
tem our  last  litters  of  pigs  are  just  as 
good  as  our  first.  The  mortality  of  the 
sow  is  no  greater  and  their  health  in 
every  way  seems  as  good. 

Some  will  think  this  is  a  great  deal 
of  bother  and  that  it  don't  pay.  The 
loss  of  one  sow  or  her  pigs  by  neglect 
will  more  than  offset  the  extra  work. 
But  that  is  not  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
arrangement.  By  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect, the  seeds  of  disease  are  sowed  and 
though  it  may  be  overcome,  there  is  a 
certain  loss  of  vitality  at  least  and  this 
will  require  a  certain  amount  of  coddling 
to  get  them  out  of  the  wrinkle.  In  other 
words,  that  "loss  of  vitality'"  really 
means  loss  of  "profit." 

I  do  not  mean  to  have  you  under- 
stand that  I  never  have  a  sow  die  at 
pigging  time  or  that  I  never  lose  a  lit- 
ter of  pigs,  but  in  over  30  years'  experi- 
ence by  following  the  foregoing  rules  in 
the  main  I  have  greatly  reduced  our 
losses.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  know 
all  about  the  hog  business,  for  there  are 
perhaps  few  men  that  watch  things 
closer  trying  to  find  where  the  methods 
may  be  improved.  So  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  suggestions  to  offer  they 
will  be  thankfully  received,  and  proper 
attention  paid  to  them. 


BookOfBarnPlansFREE 

If  You  Intend  to  Build  a  New  Barn  or  Re- 
model an  Old  One  You  Should  Have  This  Book 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of  barn  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  complete  and  valuable  book  of 
reference  and  instruction  on  barn  construction. 

The  96  pages  of  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  full  of 

dollar-saving  information.  It  contains  51  repre- 
sentative designs  for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general 
purpose  barns,  as  well  as  many  other  designs  for  hog  barns,  pens, 
hay  sheds,  chicken  houses,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  barn  plans  shown  in  the  book,  there  are  32 
pages  devoted  to  general  construction  problems,  such  as 
concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  construction,  ventilation,  etc. 

When  Writing  for  This  Book  Please  State  When  You  Expect 
to  Build,  and  How  Many  Cows  and  Horses  You  Want  to  House 


We  have  designs  for  nearly  4,000  barns, 

and  our  architects  will  give  your  letter 
personal  attention  if  we  learn  your 
exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a 
clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.  When  cows  are  transferred 


from  dark,  dirty  barns  to  Louden  barns 
the  milk  flow  often  increases  from  15 
to  25  percent,  and  the  labor  of  caring 
for  the  herd  is  reduced  from  one-third 
to  one-half.  Louden  equipment  is  just 
as  great  economy  for  the  man  with  a 
half  dozen  head  of  stock  as  for  the  man 
with  hundreds  of  animals.  The  percent- 
age of  labor  saved  is  the  same. 


THE  MONTEZUMA  VALLEY. 


The  Montezuma  valley  of  Colorado  is 
perhaps  the  most  overlooked  place  of 
agricultural  opportunities  in  the  South- 
west. Its  climate  is  ideal.  There  is  no 
more  fertile  soil  anywhere.  Already  con- 
siderable land  is  under  irrigation,  and 
arrangements  are  well  under  way  to  in- 
clude much  of  the  balance.  The  range 
of  farm  production  is  very  wide.  It  is 
a  splendid  grain  country,  produces  sure 
crops  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
small  fruits  of  unexcelled  quality,  and 
grows  everything  necessary  to  live  stock 
production.  The  only  drawbacks  have 
been  distance  from  market,  and  lack  of 
people  and  capital  sufficient  for  proper 
development.  Notwithstanding  faulty 
transportation  and  marketing  conditions 
the  country  has  made  great  progress. 
Beautiful,  prosperous  homes  have  been 
built,  and  exceptionally  good  country 
schools  established.  One  large  reservoir 
and  distributing  system  have  been  con- 
structed and  are  in  use,  and  another 


The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carrier ■»       Cow  Stalls  Hay  Loft  Equipment  Sheep  Pen* 

Feed  Carrier*         Horse  Stall*         Cow  Pen*  Water  Basins 

Milk  Can  Carrier*  Manger*  Calf  Pen*  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door 

Harness  Carrier*  Manger Divison*  Bull  Pen*  Hanger* 

Hay  Carrier*         Feed  Rack*  Hog  Pen*  Power  Hoists  and 

Feed  Truck*  CATALOGS  FREE  OtherBarnSpecialtie* 

Louden  Machinery  Co.  (Established  1867)61  01  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


great  storage  reservoir  is  planned.  The 
state  owns  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
valley.  No  adequate  arrangement  was 
made  in  the  past  for  the  state  land  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  ditch  construction, 
and  the  price  of  the  land  was  placed  at 
a  figure  at  which  it  could  not  be  sold. 
The  land  board  has  reduced  the  price  to 
make  it  practicable  for  buyers  to  pur- 
chase water. 

In  addition  to  the  irrigated  section 
there  is  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the 
northeast  that  is  successfully  farmed 
without  irrigation. 

The  whole  valley  lies  well  for  irriga- 
tion, and  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the 
best  natural  drainage.  Indeed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  repeated  use  of  water  are 
quite  promising. 

Opportunities  throughout  this  section 
are  inviting.  Land  and  water  are  both 
cheap.  Hog  growing,  dairying  and  poul- 
try are  all  successful,  and  the  prospect 
for  continued  high  prices  will  probably 
greatly  increase  lines  of  production. 


Ute  Mountain  from  the  North;  Typical  View  of  the  Montezuma  Valley  in  South- 
western Colorado. 
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Calf  Meal 

A  combination  of  best  bal- 
anced food  values  to  help 
a  calf  grow  and  keep  healthy.  Costs 
less  than  milk  sells  for,  and 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Lower     price     than     Eastern  Calf 

meals.     Better   quality.     Give  it  a 

trial.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
price  list. 

Ady  &  Crowe  Merc.  Co. 

1900   Fifteenth   St.,   Denver,  Colo. 


FOB  SALE — One  carload  of  Regis- 
tered,   immune,    Duroc    Bred  Gilts. 
F.  C.  CROCKER,  Filley,  Nebr. 


A  WIDE-DRIVE  DRUM  TRACTOR. 

The  Wide-Drive  Drum  Gray  Tractor 
will  pull  six  14-inch  stubble  plows  at  an 
average  speed  of  2.1  miles  per  hour;  can 
harrow,  disc  and  drill  on  plowed  fields 
without  packing  the  seed  bed.  Growing 
grain  can  even  be  harrowed  with  the 
Gray  without  injury,  for  its  wide  drive 
drum  prevents  all  packing  of  the  soil 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  excellent 
traction.  It  will  pull  three  8-foot  bind- 
ers, handle  any  ensilage  cutter,  or  a  28- 
inch  or  30-inch  grain  separator.  It  will 
also  do  satisfactory  all  the  other  sta- 
tionary and  hauling  work  on  the  farm. 

The  most  striking  Gray  feature  and 
the  one  around  which  the  whole  design 
is  built  is  the  Wide  Drive  Drum.  This 
drum,  or  rear  wheel,  makes  the  Gray  a 
three- wheel  tractor  with  as  much  trac- 
tion surface  (CO  inches)  as  any  30  H.  P. 
to  50  H.  P.  machine,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  have  nearly  as 
much  weight  to  carry.  This  tractor  is 
manufactured  by  The  Gray  Tractor  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Read  the  advertisements  in  Western 
Farm  Life  and  send  a  postal  card  for 
free  catalogue. 
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TOMATO 

DWARF  CHAMPI"* 


NOTICE   These    Uustrations  are 

.  from  photographs  and  show  the 

exact  size  of  the  Barteldes  seed  packets.So  many 
skimpy  packets  are  put  on  the  market  that  we  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  our  large  packets,  generously  filled  with 
the  plumpest  and  best  seeds  it  is  possible  to  obtain 


Stores  at  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Ok- 
lahoma City,  Oklahoma;  Denver, 
Colorado. 


REMARKABLE  OFFER  ON  TESTED  SEEDS 

£2.  AR¥iSTr\I  4fiU  17Y17Y  Tk  °ur  free  Premium  this  year  is  your  choice  of  two  valuable  well-bound 
XX£\.*\MJSltl\  Vrl\  JT  HLJjJLr  books,  FARM  GUIDE  OR  COOK  BOOK,  sent  absolutely  free  with  orders 
for  field  seed*  Tn  wrtorino.  ir™,-  =^ i  *  f  or  $3  00  worth  °f  garden  or  flower  seeds,  or  given  free  with  $5.00  orders 
S6edS-        °r,l5"^y°,u/-,?eeds'  state  which  book  you  prefer,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly,  without 


SrWreS  ffid  °LS?  ^ecSistH  nTc^vT  ?SS 


money,  besides  sending  you  only  the 


Get  the  New  Big  Barteldes 
SEED  CATALOGUE 
FOR 


1915 


Crammed 
full  of  pic- 
tures, color 
plates  and 
valuable  in- 
formation, 
together  with 
prices  of 
t  h  o  r  o  u  ghly 
reliable  field 
seeds,  choic- 
est vegetable 
seeds  and 
seeds  for  the 
most  beauti- 
ful flowers. 


NOTE  THESE 

Colorado  Grown  Alfalfa 

Biggest  money  mak- 
er on  the  farm.  Pure, 
home-grown,  tested 
seed,  direct  from 
headquarters-  1  lb., 
20c;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 
100  lbs.,  $17.50. 


SPECIALTIES  AND  NOVELTIES 
,'SWEET  CLOVER 


Genuine  white  blossom, 
new  crop,  Colorado 
grown,    cleaned  and 

tGStGCl. 

Hulled  Seed,  1  lb.,  30c; 
10  lbs.,  $2.75;  100  lbs., 
$25.00. 


SUDAN  GRASS      TO^Y  IffiAMS 


The  greatest  drouth- 
resisting  forage  crop 
known.  Does  not 
blight  where  moist- 
ure is  heavy.  Yields 
larger  tonnage  o  f 
hay  to  the  acre  than 
any  hay  crop  known. 
Besides,  one  to  two 
tons  of  hay  from 
each  cutting,  and 
cutting  three  or  four 
times  a  season,  Su- 
dan Grass  yields  an 
average  of  100  lbs.  of 
seed  to  the  acre. 
50c  per  lb.,  postpaid; 
10  lbs.,  $4.50. 


A  small,  hardy  bean  that 
almost  hates  water.  Ma- 
tures in  65  days,  or  from 
two  to  three  weeks  less 
time  than  any  other 
bean  known.  Yields  700 
to  2,000  pounds  an  acre 
under  ordinary  farming 
conditions.  Under  dry 
farming  conditions,  will 
yield  450  to  700  pounds 
an    acre.     Plant  makes 


Barteldes  Seed  Co. 

33  6  16th  Street 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


fine  hay  and  is  a  cheap 
feeding  proposition,  as  it 
only  takes  about  1 2 
pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre. 

1  lb.,  20c;  2  lbs.,  30c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.50. 

Pimiento  Pepper 

Very  mild,  with  thick, 
heavy  flesh  and  a  deli- 
cate flavor.  Shape  very 
good,  being  of  medium 
length  and  smooth.  Very 
prolific  and  a  good  ship- 
per. 

10c  per  packet,  postpaid. 
Santa  Claus  Winter 
Casaba  Musk  Melon 

Rind  has  appearance  of 
a  mottled  pomegranate. 
Shell  is  hard  and  about 
one-eighth  inch  thick. 
No  seed  cavity.  Seeds 
are  embedded  in  a  jelly- 
like pulp.  The  light 
green  flesh  is  absolutely 
stringless. 

10c  per  packet,  postpaid. 


GRAIN 


Seed 

seedmen. 


Our  selected  Northern  Seed  Oats  costs  only 
75c   an   acre   more   than   the   poorer  strains. 

YIELD  50  BUSHELS  MORE 

per  acre.    We  have  some  fine  selected  Wheat, 
Milo,  Kaffir,  Federita,  Cane,  Rye  and  Barley 
selected  from  the  shipments  of  growers  whose  crop  we  buy.    We  are  not 
Just  grain  dealers.    Write  for  free  samples  and  Prices  today. 


SEED 


1900  FIFTEENTH  ST. 


ADY  &  CROWE  MER.  CO. 


DENVER  COLO. 


MANURE  SPREADER  PROFITABLE. 


When  I  was  a  boy  on  a  Missouri  farm 
we  hauled  the  manure  out  of  the  barns 
regularly,  twice  a  year.  Of  course  if  it 
accumulated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
horses  nearly  stood  on  their  heads  we 
woidd  throw  some  of  it  out  in  a  pile 
just  outside  the  door,  where  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  rains,  which  leached 
out  the  real  fertilizing  elements,  which 
were  washed  down  into  the  adjoining 
field,  where  big  potatoes  and  strong  to- 
bacco were  grown  each  season  with 
never  a  thought  of  rotation.  When  the 
other  work  was  finished  in  the  fall,  we 
would  drive  the  wagon  up  to  the  barn 
and  proceed  to  dig  out  the  manure  with 
pick,  grubing-hoe  and  shovel  and  haul  it 
out  in  the  field,  where  it  was  dumped 
in  piles  and  left  till  spring,  when  it  was 
scattered  over  the  ground  with  pitch- 
forks. Early  in  the  spring  the  barns 
were  cleaned  out  again,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion the  manure  was  scattered  direct 
from  the  wagon  with  forks.  On  account 
of  the  work  and  time  required  in  loading 
and  unloading,  the  fields  nearest  the 
barn  received  the  greater  part  of  the 
manure,  which  was  distributed  in  any- 
thing but  a  systematic  and  profitable 
way.  In  passing  through  the  fields  the 
following  season,  it  was  quite  easy  to 
tell  where  the  manure  piles  had  been 
thrown  the  preceding  fall,  by  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  the  grain  in  those  particu- 
lar spots. 

Efficiency  on  the  farm  has  eliminated 
the  old  laborious,  time  killing  and  un- 
profitable methods  of  distributing  the 
manure,  and  has  substituted  the  manure 
spreader,  which  compares  to  the  old  way 
as  does  the  reap  hook  to  the  modern 
binder.  The  progressive  farmer  finds  that 
the  money  invested  in  a  good  manure 
spreader  is  well  and  profitably  expended. 
He  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  his  barns 
and  corralls  cleaned  out  and  the  manure 
spread  on  the  fields  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  Instead  of  the  manure  be- 
ing spread  too  thick  in  some  places  and 
too  thin  in  others,  the  spreader  cuts  it 
up  and  distributes  it  evenly  over  the 
land  and  covers  a  considerably  larger 
area  with  the  same  amount.  With  its 
use  there  are  no  more  large  chunks  to 
smother  out  the  grass  and  to  catch  in 
the  guards  of  the  mower  and  perhaps 
break  a  section  out  of  the  sickle,  thus 
causing  a  delay  of  an  hour  or  two  dur- 
ing the  busiest  season,  but  one  is  as- 
sured of  an  evenly  matured  crop  of  grass 
grain,  etc.,  because  of  the  uniform  way 
in  which  the  manure  was  spread. 

Livestock  farming  is  the  only  sure 
method  of  getting  ahead  and  at  the 
same  time  building  up  the  soil,  and  no 
farmer  who  has  livestock  can  afford  to 
be  without  a  good  manure  spreader.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  farm  that  all  the  manure  possible  be 
produced,  saved  and  returned  to  the  soil. 
With  the  ever  convenient  spreader,  more 
bedding  will  be  used,  more  livestock 
kept,  more  manure  made  and  applied  to 
the  land,  with  a  consequent  increased 
crop  yield  from  the  same  acreage.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  a  manure 
spreader  will  pay  for  itself,  and  through 
its  possession  and  use  what  an  improve- 
ment will  be  made  around  the  barns  and 
corrals.  As  a  time  saver,  its  import- 
ance can  hardly  be  comprehended.  It 
can  be  loaded  in  the  evening  and  morn- 


Our  Clean-Big  Crop 

SEED  OATS 

Try  our  choice  "LINCOLN."  The  heav- 
iest yielding  oats  known.  Grown  espe- 
cially for  us  in  Northwest.  Or,  Bliss 
Regenerated  White  Russian  Side  Oats, 
the  Western  Farmers'  favorite.  Free 
from  foul  seed.  Try  these  two  this  year 
and  increase  your  yield.  Samples  and 
price  sent  free  on  request. 

FREE  1915  Seed  Catalog 

Best  authority  in  West  on  Grains, 
Grasses,  Field,  Vegetable  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  guarantee  best  quality  and 
lowest  prices.  Let  us  know  if  you  would 
like  to  try  our 

"GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER" 

of  40  f.c  packages  of  Gold  Seal  Vege- 
table Seeds  for  Jl-00,  with  Field  Seed 
order,  or  $1.25  postpaid  alone.  We  will 
make  It  pay  you  to  deal  with  us.  Write 

THE  WESTERN  SEED  CO. 

1421  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo, 


ing  and  taken  to  the  field  and  unloaded 
when  going  to  work  and  returned  to  the 
barn  when  the  teams  are  brought  in  at 
noon  or  night,  and  practically  no  extra 
time  or  labor  is  expended. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
method  not  usually  considered  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  breeding  place  of  the  house 
fly,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  sick- 
ness and  often  death.  Millions  of  flies 
are  bred  in  the  stable  manure  every  year 
on  the  farms,  but  by  concerted  action  in 
keeping  all  refuse  from  the  stable 
cleaned  out  this  household  pest  could 
practically  be  exterminated.  The  ma- 
nure spreader  is  a  labor  and  time  saver, 
a  builder  of  fertility  and  eradicator  of 
disease  germs  and  a  potent  factor  in 
bringing  about  more  prosperous  condi- 
tions on  the  farm. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  GOOD  PRUNING 


(Continued  from  Page  10.) 
pruning    except    on    those    trees  that 
should  be  pruned  off  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

How  the  Cut  Should  Be  Made. 
We  have  recommended  cutting  back 
the  upright  branches  so  as  to  lower  the 
top  of  the  tree.  When  this  is  done  con- 
siderable judgment  must  be  used  in  se- 
lecting the  place  to  make  the  cut.  The 
orchard  looks  nicer  at  first  if  the  tops 


are  cut  off  so  as  to  make  all  the 
branches  the  same  height.  This  cannot 
be  done,  however,  without  leaving  stubs, 
and  stubs  or  stub  cuts  are  to  be  avoided 
in  all  cases.  To  never  make  a  stub  cut 
is  one  of  the  maxims  of  good  pruning. 
How  shall  we  avoid  the  stub  cut?  Al- 
ways cut  to  a  branch.  If  a  large  branch 
is  not  available  a  two  or  even  a  one 
year  old  limb  will  do.  We  have  seen 
people  leave  a  stub  of  from  one  to  four 
inches  when  cutting  off  a  branch,  think- 
ing that  to  cut  close  would  injure  the 
tree.  If  we  understand  how  trees  grow 
we  will  see  that  the  tree  is  injured  less 
by  making  the  cut  close  to  a  living 
branch.  The  healing  of  the  wound  comes 
from  the  callous  pushed  out  from  the 
cambium  layer,  i.  e.,  those  cells  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood.  The  circulation 
of  the  elaborated  plant  food  or  "blood" 
of  the  tree  is  downward  in  the  bark. 
Hence  there  is  no  circulation  in  the  stub 
and  therefore  no  calousing  or  healing 


takes  place.  If  the  limb  is  cut  off  close 
to  and  parallel  to  its  branch  of  attach- 
ment the  healing  process  will  start  as 
soon  as  growth  starts  in  spring.  Even 
large  branches  properly  cut  will  heal  in 
a  very  few  years.  Of  course  when  a  big 
branch  is  cut  back  to  a  very  small  lat- 
eral branch  there  is  apt  to  be  insuffi- 
cient plant  food  furnished  to  produce 
healing  entirely  around  the  stub.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  best  to  insert  one  or 
more  graft  scions  in  the  other  side  of 
the  stub. 


A  La  Plata  County,  Colorado,  farmer 
is  holding  his  beef  cattle  on  alfalfa  and 
butchering  and  selling  them  to  the  local 
dealers  at  13  cents  a  pound,  and  yet 
the  people  of  that  neighborhood  are  com- 
plaining about  the  want  of  a  market. 

Good  farmers  make  good  dairymen 
when  they  see  the  opportunities  of  the 
business. 
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The  Grange 


EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION. 


By  M.  V.  Perkins,  Overseer  Colorado 
State  Grange. 


In  the  early  history  of  every  nation 
and  of  every  new  country  there  is  a  pe- 
riod of  a  few  years  or  of  several  years 
in  which  the  question  of  division  of  labor 
can  not  be  considered.  This  condition 
must  continue  until  some  one  is  able  to 
produce  more  than  he  can  consume,  and 
others  produce  more  of  some  other  prod- 
uct than  they  can  consume,  then  there 
begins  the  division  of  labor,  and  the 
question  of  barter  or  exchange  is 
brought  into  use,  the  different  members 
of  the  community  begin  the  practice  of 
exchanging  their  oversupply  for  some 
commodity  produced  by  their  neighbors. 
It  may  be  food  supplies,  live  stock,  lum- 
ber for  building  a  house  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  sod  shanty,  or  it  may 
be  even  for  the  labor  of  others  to  con- 
struct this  frame  house.  In  such  a 
community  there  has  been  so  far  no 
common  standard  or  medium  of  ex- 
change, so  they  simply  exchange  one 
commodity  for  another.  But  soon  a 
standard  of  exchange  is  established.  It 
may  be  that  a  horse  is  worth  so  many 
pounds  of  tobacco,  so  many  sheep,  etc. 
But  this  does  not  satisfy  those  who  wish 
to  make  the  exchange  of  commodities,  as 
the  question  of  equal  values  is  often 
hard  to  find  or  to  agree  upon  when 
found.  Very  soon  the  precious  metals 
are  found  and  a  standard  of  money  is 
established  and  the  exchange  values  are 
based  on  the  dollar,  the  pound,  or  the 
mark,  and  division  of  labor  progresses 
rapidly  until  we  have  econditions  that 
are  normal. 

This  normal  condition  does  not  last 
long,  for  soon  overproduction  along  some 
line  sets  in,  prices  decline,  there  is  a 
general  scramble  to  find  an  outlet  for 
this  overproduction,  and  the  man  that  is 
shrewd  enough  to  find  that  outlet  con- 
siders himself  fortunate.  Others  are 
willing  to  pay  him  a  premium  for  a 
market  for  their  output,  he  finds  this  a 
profitable  business,  discontinues  produc- 
ing and  gives  his  entire  time  and  energy 
to  finding  a  market  for  others.  So  long 
as  he  makes  reasonable  charges  for  such 
service  and  deals  honestly  with  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  all  is  satis- 
factory, but  often  the  temptation  to  get 
rich  quick  is  too  strong  and  he  takes 
advantage  of  both  parties  with  whom  he 
works,  or  it  may  be  the  producer  is  the 
only  victim,  while  the  market  finder 
and  the  consumer  work  together  to  de- 
fraud the  producer.  This  is  too  often 
the  case  as  business  is  carried  on  today. 

The  pendulum  today  has  swung  to  the 
extreme  where  the  producer  must  find 
his  own  market,  know  what  the  market 
is  and  insist  that  he  get  full  value  for 
his  product;  and  where  the  consumer 
must  buy  direct  from  the  producer,  and 
in  that  way  do  away  with  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  expenses  accumulated  in 
supplies  for  production,  and  another  one- 
fourth  in  the  expenses  of  marketing. 

But  you  ask,  "How  can  this  be  done?" 
We  answer  with  the  old  tried  term: 
"By  co-operation."  The  Grange  stands 
for  co-operation  as  do  but  few  other 
organizations.  And  as  is  generally 
known,  by  these  methods  of  co-operation 
many  good  results  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Take  for  example  the  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  at  the  present  time  by  the  four 
Granges  of  the  Western  slope  of  Mont- 
rose County,  Colorado.  Within  the  last 
four  years,  four  Granges  have  been  or- 
ganized there,  Spring  Creek  Grange  No. 
202,  Riverside  Grange  No.  203,  Montrose 
Grange  No.  214,  and  Menoken  Grange 
No.  204.  All  four  alive  wideawake 
Granges.  Realizing  that  a  closer  organ- 
ization would  be  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  all  of  the  members,  they  called 
a  special  meeting  of  all  members  inter- 
ested and  formed  a  stock  company 
known  as  the  Grange  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation of  Montrose,  Colorado.  Shares 
of  stock  were  sold  at  $25  per  share,  and 
the  association  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Colorado  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000.  They  rented 
a  small  office  room,  put  in  a  set  of 
scales,  employed  a  general  manager,  and 
began  looking  for  a  market  in  which  to 
sell  apples,  potatoes  as  well  as  other 
fruit   and    supplies.    Their   office  was 


opened  about  the  first  of  September,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  shipped  into 
Montrose  three  carloads  of  potato  sacks, 
seven  carloads  of  apple  box  shooks, 
twenty-two  cars  of  coal,  and  one  car  of 
corn  besides  large  quantities  of  other 
supplies' in  less  than  car  lots.  They 
have  shipped  out  from  Montrose  about 
one  hundred  fifty  carloads  of  potatoes, 
apples  and  onions,  and  two  cars  of  hogs. 
It  is  their  intention  to  keep  the  business 
open  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and 
deal  in  all  supplies  and  produce  to  and 
from  the  granger. 

Besides  getting  good  prices  for  the 
members  of  the  association,  the  fact  that 
they  were  organized  has  had  a  tendency 
to  cause  other  buyers  to  pay  cash  for 
the  product  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  to 
hold  them  to  a  higher  price  for  produce 
sold  and  establish  a  lower  price  for  ma- 
terial shipped  into  the  valley  such  as 
sacks,  coal,  boxes,  corn,  etc. 

Now  what  is  needed  is  further  co- 
operation with  other  Granges  of  the 
state  so  that  the  volume  of  business 
done  may  be  increased,  as  a  much  larger 
business  can  be  done  with  comparatively 
little  additional  expense.  We  would 
recommend  that  any  of  the  other 
Granges  of  the  state  that  have  anything 
to  sell  not  produced  by  the  other 
Changes,  get  in  touch  with  the  Montrose 
Cooperative  Association  and  doubtless  it 
will  result  in  mutual  benefit,  as  well  as 
promote  the  cooperative  principle. 

There  can  be  no  greater  object  of  the 
Grange  than  the  promotion  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  grangers,  for  with 
prosperity  comes  better  social  conditions. 
With  better  social  conditions  comes  a 
higher  standard  of  living  both  in  the 
home  and  in  the  community.  Opportun- 
ity for  better  education  for  the  children 
of  the  family  are  offered.  With  the 
better  education  comes  peace,  happiness 
and  ability  to  appreciate  all  that  is  good, 
all  that  is  noble  and  all  that  is  grand. 

GRANGE  NEWS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Maple  Grove 
Grange,  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  gave  his  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  "The  Mendelian  Law 
of  Inheritance." 

Lock  Lomond  Grange  conferred  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  on  sixteen  can- 
didates at  their  last  meeting,  the  offi- 
cers of  Maple  Grove  Drill  Team  confer- 
ring the  degrees. 

Crescent  Grange,  Broomfield,  Colo",  at 
a  recent  meeting  initiated  103  candi- 
dates. At  the  same  time  they  rein- 
stated four,  making  a  sudden  gain  in 
membership  of  107,  the  largest  number 
of  candidates  taken  in  at  one  time  of 
which  there  is  any  record. 

The  next  session  of  Darden  Pomona 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Loch  Lomond 
Grange  Hall,  Saturday,  March  20. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  a  debate  on 
the  literacy  test  for  immigrants  and  ad- 
dresses by  Prof.  J.  W.  Ellison  and  Mr. 
Faxon,  lecturer  of  the  International 
Dry  Farming  Congress. 

Bear  Creek  Valley  Grange. 

Owing  to  the  severe  temperature  Sat- 
urday night,  grange  attendance  was 
light,  but  the  promised  spelling  match 
took  place  and  caused  considerable 
amusement.  Miss  Nellie  Schneider 
braced  up  the  family  larder  by  carrying 
home  an  order  on  one  of  the  local  stores 
for  twenty-five  pounds  of  spuds  as  evi- 
dence of  her  proficiency  in  spelling.  Af- 
ter the  spelling  a  couple  of  games  of 
cards  were  indulged  in  and  the  crowd 
dispersed  into  the  zero  atmosphere, 
everybody  glad  to  have  been  there,  even 
if  "only  a  few  of  the  best  of  us"  were 
present. 


We  Put  a  Bright  Red  Ball  on " Ball-Band"  Rubber 
Footwear  Right  Where  Everybody  Can  See  It 

The  confidence  which  eight  and  one-half  million  wearers 
have  in  that  Red  Ball  spurs  us  on  to  make  better  and 
better  footwear. 

II 


BALL  BAND 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball.  Buy  Rubber  Footwear  by  that  sign  and 
your  feet  will  feel  the  benefit. 

Our  free  booklet,  "More  Days  Wear" 

explains  why  and  tells  how  you  can  get  more  out  of  your  rubber 

footwear. 

Over  50,000  stores  sell  "  Ball-Band."  If  you  can't 
get  "  Ball-Band "  Boots  write  us  giving  your 
dealer's  name.   We  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

336  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Qualify" 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


Have  You  Something  You  Wish  to  Sell? 

Poultry,    hogs,    cattle,    real    estate,    farm    or   garden    seed?     If   you  have 
a    little    advertisement    in    our    classified    columns    will    sell    it    for  you. 
Subscribers  who  are  trying  it  say       TD»»+*»  A  ^>»>—        _  A%< 
they  are  "getting  lots  of  inquiries."       XxatC  t  V/ClHS  PCI  WOia 

Address 

Classified  Dept., 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Fertilizer  and  bf  Poultry  Foods 


Gives  back  to  tlx*  soil  tli*  prop- 
erties robbed —  made  of 
bone,  meat  and 
blood. 


Meat,  Bone,  Blood,  Granite  Grit, 
Charcoal,  Oy  iter- Shell.  Tank- 
age  for  Host  Food.  Writ* 
for  Circulars. 


RUEDY  FERTILIZER  CO,,  Stock  Yds.  Sta.,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Colorado 

The  only  insurance  in  the  state  at  actual  cost.  The  best  farms  of  the 
state  of  Colorado  our  reserve  fund.  No  deposit  in  a  bank  ca*.  compare.  We  had 
in  force  Dec.  31,  1913,  $2,288,686.00  We  have  saved  to  our  policy  holders 
thousands  of  dollars  in  insurance  premiums  as  compared  with  old  line  insur- 
ance rates.  We  have  been  doing  business  nineteen  years,  July  1,  1914.  We  are 
growing  steadily  and  surely.  Tou  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  insure  with  us. 
From  a  business  and  fraternal  standpoint,  all  farm  insurance  belongs  to  the 
Grange  Company.  Write  Albert  Wolff,  President,  Edgewater,  R.  1,  or  J.  A. 
Ferris,  Secretary,  Golden.  R.  1.  and  they  will  tell  you  why. 


■tPOKI  using 

Matt*. 


Western  Cement 
t  Coated  Nails  for 
Western  Growers 


Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always 
af  on  If  oroi  length,  gauge,  bead  and 
count.  Especially  adapted  to  the  otaaa- 
factwre  •*  Fruit  Boxes  and  Orates,  ta 
krtet  Ui«7  are  the  Best  oa  the  Mar 
had.     Write  t»r  Growers'  Testimonials 


Arrmn  vaa  af  C.  ».  *  l» 
OsrwasH  0  sates 


Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  coTSEado 
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A  Genuine  Rupture  Cure 

Sent  On  Trial  To  Prove  It 

Don't  Wear  A  Truss  Any  Longer 

After  Thirty  Year's  Experience  I  Have  Produced  An  Appliance  for  Men,  Women 

and  Children  That  Actually  Cures  Rupture 


Are  You 


Ruptured? 

If  so,  the  BROOKS  APPLIANCE  is 
made  for  You;  You  and  all  other  Men, 
Women  and  Children  who  are  sufferers 
from  this  annoying  and  dangerous 
trouble.  That  truss  you  have  been 
wearing — one  of  many  you  have  tried — 
chafed  and  irritated  you  and  was  worse 
than  nothing.  It  had  springs  and  pads 
and  harness  and  straps  and  fixings 
galore  and  was  continually  getting  out 
of  shape — slipping  down  or  working  up 
and  always  needing  attention.  Then, 
there  were  salves  and  washes  and 
ointments  to  make  the  case  worse  and 
harder  to  bear.  I  want  to  say  that  you 
will  find  none  of  these  annoyances  and 
vexations  in  the  BROOKS  APPLI- 
ANCE. At  least  they  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  APPLIANCE  was  made 
with  a  view  to  eliminate,  to  do  away 
with,  just  such  trouble.  I  would  have 
been  foolish  to  work  half  a  lifetime, 
thinking  out  and  perfecting  a  thing 
that  had  no  advantage  or  was  not  bet- 
ter than  scores  of  other  inventions 
upon  the  market.  In  my  APPLIANCE 
you  will  find  the  old  objectionable 
features  LEFT  OUT.  You  will  find  it 
easy  to  wear.  You  will  scarcely  re- 
alize you  are  wearing  it.  There  is  no 
binding,  drawing  and  slipping  out  of 
place.  It  does  its  work  effectively  and 
with  comfort  to  the  wearer.  I  want 
you  to  read  my  book,  in  which  I  have 
taken  pains  to  give  full  particulars 
about  it.  Then,  there  are  a  few  letters 
printed  in  it — selected  at  random  from 
among  hundreds  written  by  men  and 
women  who  have  been  cured.  You  can 
write  these  folks  and  see  what  they 
say.  If  I  were  you  I  would  see  to  this 
matter  without  waiting.  You  can  put 
off  some  things  without  running  much 
risk,  but  a  rupture  is  a  dangerous 
proposition  to  neglect.  A  rupture  is 
not  only  bad  and  serious  of  itself,  but 
it  leads  to  things  infinitely  worse.  Pill 
out  coupon  and  mail  TODAY.  Tomor 
row  will  do,  but  today  is  better. 


DON'T  MAKE  THE 
CHILD  WEAR  A  TRUSS 
THROUGH  LIFE 

I  Want  to  Reach  the  Parents  of  Every 
Ruptured  Child  in  the  Country. 

The  Truss  Is  a  Flesh  Torturing-  Inven- 
tion Fit  Only  As  a  Selic  of  Barbarity. 

I  want  them  to  know  about  the  Auto- 
matic Air  Cushion  Rupture  Appliance 
that  I  make  for  children  who  are  af- 
flicted in  this  way. 


The  Brooks  Appliance  Cured  His  Rup- 
ture.   Now  He  Is  as  Sound  and  Whole 
as  if  He  Had  Never  Been  Buptured. 

My  applicance  can  be  put  on  any  child 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  little  one. 
For  growing  children  there  Is  nothing 
better  to  be  had — np  matter  how  much 
you  pay — than  my  Appliance.  I  want 
the  parents  or  others  who  may  have 
children  in  their  care  to  understand 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  getting 
proper  help  for  ruptured  children. 

Every  day  that  the  rupture  is  al- 
lowed to  go  on  without  the  right  means 
of  correcting  It — just  so  much  harder 
will  It  be  for  the  child  to  get  rid  of  it. 

No  ruptured  child  can  ever  be  free 
from  the  thought  of  the  rupture  and  it 


The  above  is  C.  E.  Brooks  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  the  Inventor,  who  has  been  curing 
rupture  for  over  30  years.   If  ruptured  write  him  today. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else,  come  to  me.  Where  others  fail  is 
where  I  have  my  greatest  success.  Send  attached  coupon  today  and  I  will  send 
you  free  my  illustrated  book  on  rupture  and  its  cure,  showing  my  Appliance  and 
giving  you  prices  and  names  of  many  people  who  have  tried  it  and  were  cured.  It 
is  instant  relief  when  all  others  fail.  Remember,  I  use  no  salves,  no  harness, 
no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is  true.  You  are  the  judge,  and  once  hav- 
ing seen  my  illustrated  book  and  read  it  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hun- 
dreds of  patients  whose  letters  you  may  also  read.  Fill  out  free  coupon  below 
and  mail  today.   It's  well  worth  your  time,  whether  you  try  my  appliance  or  not. 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 

YOU  SHOULD  SEND    FOR  BROOKS' 
RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

1.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  Appli- 
ance of  the  kind  on  the  market  today, 
and  in  it  are  embodied  the  principles 
that  inventors  have  sought  after  for 
years. 

2.  The  Appliance  for  retaining  the 
rupture  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  posi- 
tion. 

3.  Being  an  air  cushion  of  soft  rub- 
ber it  clings  closely  to  the  body,  yet 
never  blisters  or  causes  irritation. 

4.  Unlike  the  ordinary  so-called 
pads,  used  in  other  trusses,  it  is  not 
cumbersome  or  ungainly. 

5.  It  is  small,  soft  and  pliable,  and 
positively  cannot  be  detected  through 
the  clothing. 

6.  The  soft,  pliable  bands  holding 
the  Appliance  do  not  give  one  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  "wearing  a  har- 
ness. 

7.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get 
foul,  and  when  it  becomes  soiled  it 
can  be  washed  without  injuring  it  in 
the  least. 

8.  There  are  no  metal  springs  in 
the  Appliance  to  torture  one  by  cut- 
ting and  bruising  the  flesh. 

9.  All  of  the  material  of  which  the 
Appliances  are  made  is  of  the  very 
best  that  money  can  buy,  making  it  a 
durable  and  safe  Appliance  to  wear. 

10.  My  reputation  for  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  is  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished by  an  experience  of  over  thirty 
years  of  dealing  with  the  public,  and 
my  prices  are  so  reasonable,  my  terms 
so  fair,  that  there  certainly  should  be 
no  hesitancy  in  sending  free  coupon 
today. 


is  not  fair  to  any  child  not  to  have 
an  equal  chance  with  other  children. 
No  matter  what  we  may  wish  to  think 
— ruptured  children  do  not  have  an 
equal  chance. 

Common  trusses  do  not  help. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  know 
that  from  their  own  experience  with 
such  trusses. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  children 
to  wear  harsh,  cumbersome,  steel 
trusses  any  more. 

You  may  have  had  to  wear  something 
like  this  but  don't  make  your  child  do 
it.    Give  the  child  something  better. 

My  Appliance  is  better  and  I  want  to 
prove  it  to  you. 

I  will  make  an  Appliance  to  the 
child's  measure,  send  it  on  TRIAL — 
put  It  into  your  hands  to  see  and  use 
and  then  you  can  say  whether  it  is 
what  I  claim  or  not. 

The  Automatic  Air  Cushion  conforms 
with  every  movement  of  the  child 
there  Is  an  even,  gentle  pressure  which 
gradually  binds  the  broken  parts  to- 
gether— as  you  would  bind  a  broken 
limb — and  then  no  matter  how  much  the 
child  jumps,  runs,  rolls  over  or  falls 
down — the  pressure  is  kept  up  just  the 
same — always  drawing  the  parts  to- 
gether. 

Write  me  today  and  get  all  the  in- 
formation— send  the  coupon. 


OTHERS  FAILED  BUT 

THE  APPLIANCE  CURED 

C.  E.  Brooks, 

Marshall,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Your  Appliance  did  all  you  claim  for 
the  little  boy  and  more,  for  it  cured 
him  sound  and  well.  We  let  him  wear 
It  for  about  a  year  in  all,  although 
It  cured  him  3  months  after  he  had 
begun  to  wear  It.  We  had  tried  sev- 
eral other  remedies  and  got  no  relief, 
and  I  shall  certainly  recommend  It  to 
friends,  for  we  surely  owe  It  to  you. 
Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  PATTERSON. 

No.  717  S.  Main  St.,  Akron,  O. 


Pennsylvania  Man  Thankful 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Perhaps  it  will  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  have  been  ruptured  six  years 
and  have  always  had  trouble  with  it 
till  I  got  your  Appliance.  It  is  very 
easy  to  wear,  fits  neat  and  snug,  ana 
is  not  in  the  way  at  any  time,  day  or 
night.  In  fact,  at  times  I  did  not  know 
I  had  it  on;  it  just  adapted  itself  to 
the  shape  of  the  body  and  seemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  body,  as  it  clung  to 
the  spot,  no  matter  what  position  I 
was  in. 

It  would  be  a  veritable  God^Tsend  to 
the  unfortunates  who  suffer  from  rup- 
ture if  all  could  procure  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance  and  wear  it.  They 
would  certainly  never  regret  it. 

My  rupture  is  now  all  healed  up  and 
nothing  ever  did  it  but  your  Appliance. 
Whenever  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self I  will  say  a  good  word  for  your 
Appliance,  and  also  the  honorable  way 
in  which  you  deal  with  ruptured  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  a 
good  thing  among  your  friends  or 
strangers.  I  am,  Yours  very  sincerely 
JAMES  A.  BRITTON. 

80  Spring  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

REMEMBER 

I  send  my  Appliance  on  trial  to  prove 
what  I  say  is  true.  You  are  to  be 
the  judge.  Fill  out  free  coupon  below 
and  mail  today. 


Cured  at  the  Age  of  76 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir: — ■ 

I  began  using  your  Appliance  for  the 
cure  of  rupture  (I  had  a  pretty  bad 
case)  I  think  in  May,  1905.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1905,  I  quit  using  it.  Since  that 
time  I  have  not  needed  or  used  it.  I 
am  well  of  rupture  and  rank  myself 
among  those  cured  by  the  Brooks  Dis- 
covery, which,  considering  my  age,  76 
years,  I  regard  as  remarkable. 

Very   sincerely  yours, 

SAM  A.  HOOVER. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 


Child  Cured  in  Four  Months 

C.  E.  Brooks, 

Dear  Sir:— The  baby's  rupture  is  al- 
together cured,  thanks  to  your  appli- 
ance and  we  are  so  thankful  to  you 
If  we  could  only  have  known  of  it 
sooner  our  little  boy  would  not  have 
had  to  suffer  near  as  much  as  he  did 
He  wore  your  brace  a  little  over  four 
months  and  has  not  worn  it  now  for 
six  weeks.  Yours  very  trulv 

ANDREW  EGGENBERGER, 
21  Jansen  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Confederate  Veteran  Cured 

Commerce,  Ga.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  11 
Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks, 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  now  sound  and  well  and  can  plough 
or  do  any  heavy  work.  I  can  say  your 
Appliance  has  effected  a  permanent 
cure.  Before  getting  your  Appliance  I 
was  in  a  terrible  condition  and  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  any 
better.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  vour  Ap- 
pliance I  would  never  have  been  cured. 
I  am  sixty-eight  years  old  and  served 
three  years  in  Eckle's  Artillery,  Ogle- 
thorpe Co.  I  hope  God  will  reward  vou 
for  the  good  you  are  doing  for  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  D.  BANKS. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1651  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail,  in  plain  wrapper,  your  illustrated  book  and  full 
information  about  your  Appliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 

Name   


City   

R-  F.  D   state. 
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THE  FARM  WOMAN 

By  MRS.  EMMA  TOLMAN  EAST 


HOME  AND  HOMEMAKING. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  whipped 
cream  on  hand  at  a  moment's  notice.  A 
ready  substitute  may  be  found  by  using 
two  or  three  marshmallows  to  every  cup 
of  chocolate  or  coffee.  I  really  prefer  it 
to  whipped  cream,  as  it  is  richer. 

Baking  soda  gives  instant  relief  to  a 
burn  or  scald.  Applied  either  wet  or 
dry  to  the  burned  part  immediately,  the 
gense  of  relief  is  magical.  It  seems  to 
withdraw  the  heat  and  with  it  the  pain. 

Before  boiling  milk  always  rinse  out 
the  saucepan  with  cold  water.  This  will 
prevent  the  milk  from  burning. 

When  buying  new  tinware  rub  it  well 
with  lard  and  heat  it  thoroughly  in  the 
oven.  Tinware  treated  thus  will  never 
rust. 

A  great  help  in  reducing  the  coal  bill 
is  to  purchase  a  firebrick  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  when  the  fire  is  burn- 
ing well  and  the  coal  all  aglow,  lay  the 
flat  brick  on  top.  This  will  intercept  the 
heat  which  would  otherwise  go  up  the 
chimney  and  when  red  hot  will  prove  an 
efficient  factor  in  heating  the  room. 

English  Beef  Stew— One  and  one-half 
pounds  lean  stewing  beef,  one  quart  cup 
potatoes,  one-half  cup  cut  onions,  one 
tablespoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
white  pepper,  one  tablespoon  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  thyme,  marjoram  or  parsley. 
Wipe  the  meat,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
put  into  boiler  with  three  cups  boiling 
water  and  the  onion,  boil  slowly  one 
and  three-quarters  hours ;  then  add  the 
potatoes,  salt  and  pepper;  boil  thirty 
minutes,  add  the  flour  which  has  been 
mixed  with  a  little  cold  water.  Boil  two 
minutes. 


THE  W.  N.  M.  IN  U.  S.  A.  LEAGUE. 


Doubtless  you  are  all  wondering  what 
all  of  those  initials  mean.  They  stand 
for  "The  Woman's  National  Made  in  the 
United  States  of  America  League.  If 
the  women  could  have  thought  of  a 
longer  name  they  doubtless  would  have 
adopted  it,  but  they  thought  this  would 
suffice  for  the  present. 

It  seems  that  a  number  of  the  wives 
of  the  national  officials  got  together  on 
one  occasion  and,  after  the  usual  gossip 
feast,  the  discussion  of  the  late  fashions, 
the  balls  and  future  entertainments, 
some  of  the  more  thoughtful  suggested 
that  there  might  be  a  way  in  which 
they  could  be  of  real  service  to  their 
country,  and  one  of  them,  noticing  an  in- 
scription on  an  article  that  she  had  un- 
consciously produced  from  her  party 
case,  "Made  in  Germany,"  at  once  hit 
upon  the  bright  idea  that  they  would 
start  a  campaign  for  "Made  in  America 
Goods." 

If  they  will  but  carry  out  this  idea 
and  organize  similar  women's  clubs  in 
every  city,  town  and  country  community 
and  give  their  work  extensive  publicity, 
they  will  give  an  impetus  to  industrial 
conditions  that  will  create  a  better  de- 
mand for  all  our  products,  give  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  idle  men  and 
women  in  the  big  factories,  and  arouse  a 
patriotic  spirit  among  our  people  that 
would  cause  them  to  take  a  just  pride  in 
the  purchase  and  use  of  American-made 
goods. 

Women  the  Real  Rulers. 

The  women  of  America  are  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  They  can  accomplish 
far  greater  things  through  governing 
their  homes  than  they  can  with  the  bal- 
lot. In  the  good  old  days  women  were 
the  manufacturers,  and  their  word  was 
law,  which  they  enforced,  not  by  might 
but  by  those  sweet  feminine  graces 
which  with  real  men  are  mightier  than 
the  sword.  Every  house  had  its  loom 
and  every  housewife  was  a  factor  in  the 
great  industrial  world.  This  work  has 
long  since  passed  from  the  hands  of 
women  into  those  of  men,  and  women 
discriminate  against  the  men  by  pur- 
chasing those  goods  made  in  foreign 
countries.  Women  are  the  purchasers  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  wearing  apparel, 
exclusive  of  men's  suits,  and  in  many 
instances  she  has  a  voice  in  the  pur- 
chase of  them. 

The  opportunity  of  the  century  to 
solve  a  great  economic  problem  for  the 
nation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  and 


if  they  will  but  grasp  it  wonderful 
things  can  be  done.  It  is  an  astounding 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
wealth  is  expended  by  women,  and  now 
that  the  opportunity  of  our  lives  is  be- 
fore us  to  encourage  American-made 
goods,  may  the  women  of  our  fair  land 
nobly  embrace  it  and  show  themselves 
worthy  of  their  country. 

In  order  that  this  movement  may  be  a 
compact  organization,  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Made  in  U.  S.  A.  League  has  been 
formed,  with  national  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  for  its  spon- 
sors, patrons  and  chairmen  the  most 
prominent  women  in  the  country.  It 
already  has  a  tremendous  membership, 
made  up  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 

To  put  the  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
Woman's  National  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
League  completely,  it  is  this: 

Ask  for  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  goods,  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures ; 

Insist  that  the  quality  and  price  be 
right; 

Buy  with  discrimination  and  intelli- 
gence ; 

Insist  upon  honest  labels; 

Encourage  American  designers,  manu- 
facturers and  producers ; 

Respect  good  work  and  workmen; 

Tell  your  friends  about  it. 

There  are  no  dues.  When  a  woman 
has  signed  the  pledge  inserted  herewith 
and  sent  it  to  national  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  lives  up  to  the  pledge 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  is  carry- 
ing out  her  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
league.  Any  woman  who  reads  this  ar- 
ticle can  use  the  blank  pledge  inserted 
herein  as  her  pledge. 

PLEDGE. 

Buying  everything,  whenever  possible, 
made  in  U.  S.  A.,  is  practical  patriotism. 
PLEDGE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 
Woman's  National  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
League. 

I  pledge  myself,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  while  the  war  lasts,  to  demand 
and  buy  everything,  whenever  possible, 
made  in  U.  S.  A.,  and  urge  my  friends 
to  do  likewise. 


Name. 


Address . 


Sign  and  send  to  National  Headquar- 
ters, Woman's  National  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
League,  1329  E.  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  help  your  fellow 
country  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  no  dues. 
If  your  friends  desire  to  sign,  let  them 
write  out  the  pledge,  sign  and  send  in  to 
headquarters. 

Boiled  onions  are  the  standard  remedy 
for  colds  in  hundreds  of  farm  homes,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  anywhere.  Sim- 
ply dressed  with  butter  or  cream  and 
eaten  at  bedtime,  they  will  do  more  to 
work  off  a  cold  than  quarts  of  medicine. 
Nothing  else  should  be  eaten  unless  it  is 
a  little  bread  and  butter,  for  a  large 
dish  of  onions  will  induce  sleep,  and  na- 
ture will  look  after  the  curing  of  the 
cold  with  no  other  help. 

MASTICATION. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  stomach 
troubles  of  mankind  are  caused  by  im- 
proper methods  of  consuming  food  and 
drink.  The  human  mouth  is  neither  a 
mere  receptacle  for  food  nor  is  it  de- 
signed solely  for  tasting.  It  is  as  much 
a  digestive  organ  as  the  stomach  itself. 
More  than  half  the  process  of  digestion 
should  take  place  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
when  the  work  which  should  have  been 
performed  by  the  teeth  is  thrown  upon 
the  stomach  that  indigestion  and  other 
troubles  ensue. 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  patterns  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  ten  cents  each.  Be  sure  to 
give  correct  size  and  number  of  pat- 
tern. Address  Pattern  Dept.,  "Western 
Farm  Life,  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver. 

1206 — A  Splendid  Apron  Model. — This 
design  has  graceful  and  becoming  lines, 
and  is  finished  with  ample  pockets.  It 
is  composed  of  a  Princess  front  to 
which  the  side  portions  are  joined 
These  form  the  skirt  over  the  hips,  and 
afford  ample  protection  for  the  dress 
beneath.  Strap  ends  are  crossed  over 
the  back  and  hold  the  apron  in  position. 
This  style  Is  fine  for  percale,  gingham, 


drill,  linen,  alpaca  or  sateen.  The  free 
edges  may  be  underfaced  or  bound  with 
tape,  or  trimmed  with  edging.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  Medium 
and  Large.  It  requires  5%  yards  of  27 
inch  material  for  a  Medium  size. 

1218 — A  New  Shirt  Waist.  Ladies' 
Shirt  Waist  with  Test,  with  or  with- 
out Chemisette,  and  with  Sleeve  in 
Either  of  Two  Lengths. — "White  satin 
is  shown  in  this  model,  with  simple 
stitching  for  a  finish,  and  fancy  but- 
tons for  decoration.  The  waist  is  made 
with  a  vest  front,  outlined  by  a  deep 
tuck  at  each  side.  A  jaunty  collar  fin- 
ishes the  neck  edge,  and  may  be  rolled 
low,  or  wired  for  flare  effect.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

1035 — A  Dress  of  Charming  Simplic- 
ity. Ladies'  House  or  Home  Dress, 
with  Raglan  Sleeve  in  Full,  or  Elbow 
Lenth.  (In  Raised  or  Normal  Waist- 
line).— For  morning  wear,  as  a  porch 
dress  or  for  outing  and  business,  this 
style  has  many  attractions.  The  sleeve 
is  comfortable,  the  shaping  of  the  waist 
most  unique  and  pleasing.  The  model 
is  easy  to  develop,  and  in  either  lengtn 
the  sleeve  is  effective.  The  skirt  is 
a  three  piece  style,  with  slight  fullness 
f.athered  in  back  at  the  waistline.  The 
closing  of  waist  and  skirt  is  at  the 
center  front.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt,  in 
6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  5  yards  of 
36  inch  material  for  a  36  inch  size. 

1224-1222 — A  Smart  and  Becoming 
Gown,  with  New  Style  Features. — White 
gabardine  with  facings  of  black  poplin 
is  here  shown.  The  waist  is  cut  with 
jaunty  bolero  fronts,  and  a  neat  high 
collar,  that  leaves  the  throat  free  in 
front.  The  sleeve  in  wrist  length  is 
close  fitting  below  the  elbow.  In  short 
length  it  is  finished  with  a  shaped  cuff. 
The  skirt  is  cut  with  high  waistline, 
and  is  gored  in  graceful  ample  fullness. 
This  design  is  lovely  for  the  pretty  new 
linen  and  cotton  materials  of  the  sea- 
son, and  will  look  well  in  poplin,  taf- 
feta, or  faille  silk.  The  waist  pattern 
is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
waist  measure.  To  make  the  entire 
dress  it  will  require  9%  yards  of  23 
inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 

1214 — A  Jaunty  Top  Garment.  Jacket 
for  Misses  and  Small  Women — Blue 
broadcloth  was  employed  for  this  chic 
little  model,  with  braiding  and  self  cov- 
ered buttons  for  a  finish.  The  design 
is  semi-fitting,  and  has  a  new  collar 
in  high  outline,  finished  with  a  buttoned 
strap  across  the  front.  A  smart  belt 
holds  the  fullness  of  the  fronts.  The 
two  seam  sleeve  is  finished  with  a  neat 
cuff.  In  black  velvet  or  faille  silk  with 
an  applied  design  of  braiding,  or  braid 
put  on  in  rows  this  model  would  be 
charming.  It  is  also  good  for  serge, 
chevoit,  and  would  do  nicely  for  wear 


with  a  separate  skirt  in  checked  or 
plaid  woolen.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  4 
sizes:  14,  16,  17  and  18  years.  It  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  40  inch  material  for 
a  16  year  size. 

1213  —  A  Comfortable,  Attractive 
Negligee.  Ladies'  House  Gown  or 
Lounging  Robe  (with  Sleeve  in  Either 
of  Two  Lengths). — Figured  cotton  in 
blue  tones  was  used  for  this  design. 
The  free  edges  were  bound  with  sateen 
in  a  contrasting  shade,  and  buttons  to 
match  trimmed  the  shaped  front.  The 
style  is  neat  and  pretty.  It  will  lend 
itself  nicely  for  developing  in  flannell, 
flannellette,  silk,  lawn,  voile  or  cash- 
mere. The  sleeve  is  comfortable  and 
may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  shorter 
length.  This  design  could  be  used  for 
a  bath  robe  in  flannell  blanketing,  eider- 
down or  towelling.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  3  sizes:  Small,  Medium  and  Large.  It 
requires  5&  yards  of  36  inch  material 
for  a  Medium  size. 

1205 — A  Dainty  and  Attractive  Frock. 
Girl's  Over  Blouse  Dress  with  Guimpe 
having  Sleeves  in  either  of  Two  Lengths. 
— What  little  girl  will  not  be  pleased 
with  a  dress  like  this — so  easy  to  ad- 
just, so  neat  and  becoming.  It  is  suit- 
able for  lawn,  linen,  batiste,  galatea, 
percale,  gingham,  challie,  cashmere  or 
serge.  In  checked  or  plaid  suiting  the 
over  dress  could  be  worn  with  a  guimpe 
of  silk,  crepe,  or  lawn.  If  made  of  linen 
or  batiste,  the  front  could  be  daintly 
embroidered,  and  for  this  a  guimpe  of 
lawn  would  also  do  nicely.  In  plain  or 
striped  gingham  or  galaeta,  the  model 
would  make  a  serviceable  school  dress, 
with  a  guimpe  of  contrasting  material. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8 
and  10  years. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
TJp-to-Date  1915  Large  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Catalogue,  containing  over  400  De- 
signs of  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children  s 
Patterns,  as  well  as  the  latest  Embroid- 
ery Designs,  also  a  CONCISE  AND 
COMPREHENSIVE  ARTICLE  ON 
DRESSMAKING,  giving  valuable  hints 
to  the  Home  Dressmaker. 

Send  UsYour  Combings 

Don't  waste  your  hair. 
Save  your  combings 
— send  them  to  us  and 
we  will  make  you  a 
magnificent  Switch, 
Puff  or  Transforma- 
tion. By  providing  the 
hair  you  pay  only  for 

 $1-50 

Send  for  our  free  Hair 
and  Beauty  Book. 
THE  DENVER 
HAIR  CO. 
417  Charles  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


March  1,  1915 
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C699 
Sg.99 


Stunning 

All -Wool  Cheviot 
Coat  t\ToZ  $g-99 


Any  of  these  $2.00 

SILK  $1.00 
WAISTS 


Silk 
.Crepe 


Price. 


C699 — An  exquisite  wrap  of  stunnine  style 
The  new  "Poiret"  model,  made  of  All-Wool 
Wide- Wale  Diagonal  Cheviot  in  black,  navy 
or  Copenhagen.    This  beautiful  cloth  i; 
very  dressy,  of  substantial  weight  and 


6WW1 — The  simply  tailored  shirt  waist  u 
always  in  great  demand-    It  is  particularly 
favored  this  Spring,  and  you'll  be  delighted  with 
the  remarkable  "half-price"  offer.    This  lovely 
waist  is  made  of  a  serviceable,  beautiful  qual- 
ity Tub  Silk  in  pretty,  stylish  black-and 
white  or  blue-and-white  stripes.  Practi 
cal  button-front  effect,  made  in  becom 
ingly  bloused  cut  and  smartly  trimmed 


durable  quality,  superbly  tailored  on 
distinctive,  fashionable  lines.  Braid 
i  piping  daintily  outlines  the  curved 
seam  that  encircles  the  garment. 
■  The  lower  section  is  gracefully 
I  flared  and  the  two  folds  in  back 
are  held  in  place  by  6  ornamen- 
tal buttons,  carrying  out  a  broad 
panel  effect.    Tailored,  shapely 
revers,  and  roomy  sleeves.  The 
dressy  ratine  collar  is  embroidered 
with  matched  and  contrasting  floss. 
Closes   with  ornamental  buttons. 
Unlined.     (.Sues  32  to  44  bust 
and  42  inches  long.)  Splendid 
$10.00  value.  Post- 
paid in  the  U.  S. 


w-jih  white  pique  collar  and  cuffs,  em- 
broidered in  rich  eyelet  patterns.  A 
tiny  velvet  tie  finishes  the  neck.  (Sizes, 
34  to  46  fiust.)  Ou 
naif-price,"  postpaid  i 
the  U.  S    


$].00 


WWl  -The  military  tendencies  in  waists 
are  extremely  prominent  this  Spring  and  a 
very  charming  effect  is  developed  in  this 
model.  Beautifully  made  of  Crystal 
Silk  Crepe,  a  new  dressy  material  of 
durable  quality  and  comes  in  white  with 
smartly  flowered  black,  blue  or  lavender 
stripes.  Daintily  trimmed  with  hemstitched 
white  organdie  and  finished  with  black 
ribbon  tie.  (Collar  may  also  be  worn 
turned  down.)  Sizes  34  to  46  Bust. 
A  particularly  lovely  $2  00 
waiit,  postpaid  in  the  U.S. 

have  ever  seen.   Never  before  was  it  possible  to  crowd  so  much  quality 
and  style  into  a  garment  priced  so  low  and  you  will  be  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  unusual  value.    An  entirely  new  waist  model,  made  of 
dainty  Shadow  Lace,  exquisitely  combined  with  Silk  Crepe  de 
Chine.    (Back  and  front  made  in  similar  effect,  as  pictured.) 
he  smart  standing  collar  is  typical  of  the  prevailing  fashions 
nd  the  closing  is  effected  in  front.    Comes  in  pink  or  light  blue 
Crepe  de  Chine  with  ^  cream  color  lace.  Also 
in  all  white.    Our  "half  price,"  postpaid, 


w  ^ 

DD99 — One  of  the  ^ 

I  season's  best  bargains.  This 

I  prettily  made  splendid  qua! 

[  ity  dress,  priced  way  below 
value.  Becoming  button-front 

[model,  made  of  very  popu- 
lar Crepe  -  Seersucker, —  a 

'durable,  washable  material 

[  that  does  not  require  ironing 
when  laundered.    In  stylish 

I black,  blue  or  lavender 

I  stripes.  Embroidery  effect- 
lively  trims  neck  and  cuffs 
nd  pipings  are  neatly  em- 
ployed. {Ladies'  sizes  34 

|  to  46  bust;  misses'  1 4  to 
1 8  years.)  A  bargain  at 

|  $1.50.  Our  price,  post 

!  paid  in    the    -  _ 

lu.  s   99c 

D198— A  striking  ex- 
|  ample  of  "Standard" 
values  and  an  oppor- 
tunity you  should  not 
miss.  Let  this  be  your  I 
first  Spring  "White! 

Dress."    It  is  a  wise  selection  and  we  guarantee  i 
you'll  be  delighted  with  it.  Of  good  quality  white E 
Voile  flouncing,  embroidered  in  attractive,  pretty  Mac- 
rame  patterns.  Bodice  displays  a  very  tasteful  arrange- 
ment and  four  rows  of  flouncing  give  the  skirt  the  charming 
new  "Tier"  effect.  Finished  with  lace  insertion  and  a  silk 
bow.  (Ladies'  sizes  34  to  46  bust;  misses'  1 4  to  1 8  years;  also  juniors 
sizes,  13  to  1 7 years.)    Unusually  good  $3.00  value. 
Special,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S  


Best  Made,  Best  Wearing  3  for  $1.19 

Amoskeag  Shirts  Men 

N3Y1 19— Three  shirts  for 
$1.19.  All  made  of  Amoskeag 
materials,  the  best  -  wearing 
shirting  fabric  in  the  world. 
Shirts  are  bigger,  better  made 
and  better  wearing  than  any 
50c  quality  you  ever  bought. 
Strongly  sewed,  and  with  soft 
collar,  cuffs,  pearl  buttons  and 
double  yoke  back.  In  gray, 
cadet  blueor  light  blue.  (Sizes 
1 4  YA.  to  1 7.)  Here's  wonderful 


Greatest  Offer  in  Years! 

All-Silk  Taffeta  ji.581 

Petticoat.        Special  M. 

2158 — Ordinarily  you  could  not 
buy  this  petticoat  for  less  than  $2.50 
and  it's  mighty goodvalueeven  at  that 
price.  We  purchased  a  large  quan- 
tity of  beautiful,  splendid-wearing 
All-Silk  Taffeta  and  because  wecould 
buy  in  enormous  quantities  and  pay 
cash,  we  procured  it  at  practically 
half  value.    That  explains  how  we 
can  price  this  handsome  petticoat  so 
very  low.  Superblymade.with  cor- 
rect, graceful  width,  perfectly  pro- 
portioned and  richly  trimmed  with 
wide  tucked,  accordion  pleated 
flounce.  In  wine,  lavender,  Copen- 
hagen, gray  or  brown.  (Sizes  36 
to  42  inch  lengths.)  Special, 
postpaid  in  the  U.  S 

$1-58 


1DD1 — An  ideal  dre»  for  Spring  and  Summer  wear.  Very  stylish, 
serviceable  and  becoming,  yet  priced  at  practically  half  value.  Made  of  the 
popular,  dainty.  Flowered  Crepe  in  pretty  pinlc,  blue  or  lavender  patterns. 
Swiss  embroidery  laid  overmatched  crepe  attractively  trims  bodice  and  a 
liny  velvet  bow  smartly  finishes  the  neck.  Buttons 
conveniently  in  front.  Belt  is  neatly  piped  and  the 
skirt  is  fashioned  in  tunic  -effect.  Splendid 'Wearing, 
washable  dress  at  a  bargain  price.  (Ladies'  sizes 
34  to46  bust;  misses'  sizes  14  to  18  m-i  /w| 
years.)   Postpaid  in  the  U.  S   $1.UU 


All-Wool 


DOwuAB£  Serge  Skirt 

WITH  SATEEN  CD  EE    CO  QC 

petticoat  rriLL,  <p£.30 

S298 — Besides  the  actual  savins  our  low 
price  offers  you,  we  give  you,  with  each 
skirt,  a  dreuy,  prettily  made  sateen  petti- 
coat, absolutely  FREE.  The  skirt  is  of 
splendid  quality  All-Wool  double  -  warp 
Serge  in  black  or  navy  blue.  Made  with 
girdle  top,  deep,  stylish  yoke  and  grace- 
ful loose  -  hanging  overskirt,  in  stunning 
Redingote  style.      Black  silk  braid  and 


3R119— Unmatchable  3-piece  bargain  every  mother 
should  share.  Little  girls' charmingly  modelled  dresses,  all 
very  pretty  and  becoming  and  all  three  of  serviceable,  washable 
qualities.    The  white  dress  is  trimmed  with  beautiful  em- 
broidery, tuckings  and  lace  edgings.    Another  dress  is  of 
buttons  are  smartly  employed  and  skirt  blue  Linene,  daintily  embroidered  and  buttoned  atshoulder. 
hooks  in  front.     (Sizes  22  to  29  inch  "J  he  \hird  dress  is  a  very  charming  style,  made  of  pink 
waists  and 3 7  to  43  Inch  lengthy  \ _Tj>U  Scotch  Plaid  and  tastefully  trimmed  with  embroidery  and 
$4  50  value,  with  pell.coM,    F  R  E  E     ^M   ma|er|a|     A„   w|lh   (uU  ^ 

Sj  IT . . e  $2-98  p|ca,ed skir,!  (5,f".2 "> 6 "ears)  j tor «pl.l j 

Special,  postpaid  in  the  U  -  S.  .  .  ■ 


3NR49— Girls' 
pretty  tunic- 
dress,  priced 
particularly 
low.  Of 
staunch,  wash- 
able Scotch  Plaid  Gingham  in  blue,  pink  or 
tan  .Tastefully  trimmed  with  matched  mate- 
rial and  embroidery.  (Sizes  6  to  14  years.) 
This  becoming  79c dress,  postpaid.  .  49c 


Look 

at  these 

Bargains ! 


If  you  are  not  already  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  shopping  at  the  "  Stand- 
ard," begin  right  now. 

Order  some  of  the  garments  shown 
on  this  page  and  judge  for  yourself 
what  splendid  values  the  "Standard" 
offers.  See  the  prices  other  con- 
cerns ask  and  figure  your  savings. 
Every  dollar  spent  at  the  "  Standard  " 
is  guaranteed  to  bring  you  the  big- 
gest possible  value  in  quality,  style, 
and  becomingness. 

The  garments  shown  here  are  taken 
from  the  new  "STANDARD" 
SPRING  BULLETIN  and  are 
typical  of  the  wonderful  offers  crowded 
into  its  pages.  The  money -saving 
opportunities  are  so  numerous  and  large 
that  you  must  be  sure  to  get  this  Bulle- 
tin at  once,  before  you  do  any 
Spring  shopping.  Just  mail  us  the 
coupon  (below),  and  we  will  send  you 
the  "STANDARD"  BARGAIN 
BULLETINS,  beginning  with  this 
new  Spring  Bulletin,  absolutely  FREE. 

The  "Standard"  Bulletins  are  issued 
every  two  months.  They  are  small, 
very  inexpensive,  but  they  show  you 
the  latest,  most  becoming  clothes  for 
men,  women  and  children  as  soon  as 
they  appear  in  New  York.  They 
bring  you  the  "plain  truth"  about 
styles  and  values,  without  the  mis- 
guiding influence  of  beautifully  colored 
pictures,  and  hundreds  of  bewildering 
pages.  And  the  savings  we  make  by 
getting  out  these  quickly  issued, 
cheaply  printed  bulletins  are  your  sav- 
ings, because  no  unnecessary  "catalog 
expenses"  are  added  to  the  cost  of 
your  clothes.  Millions  of  American 
women  are  buying  their  own  and  their 
families' clothes  from  the  "Standard"  at 
a  surprisingly  low  cost.  Why  not  you? 

Send  your  order  for  any  of  the  special 
bargains  offered  here.  Cut  the  coupon 
now  so  you  can  get  the  Spring 
Bulletin  at  once. 

Remember,  it's  FREE. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Money  Back 

v<ocFREE 


or 

your 


Dept.  482 
New  York  City 


A  ^Bulletin 
Coupon 

A  5tandai-dSl«-Co 
wjC^Dept.  482  New  York 

OV           Gentlemen— Send  me  FREE  lie  "Standard' 
?t         Bargain  Bulletins. 
Name  

>  Street.—  


Send 
Coupon 

Now! 
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PERMANENT  SILO  CONSTRUCTION. 
By  J.  R.  Taylor. 


As  farm  improvement  progresses,  more 
and  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
permanent  construction  on  the  farm. 
This  is  important  and  it  cannot  receive 
too  much  attention.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  deteriorate  around  a  farm  at 
best  that  wherever  it  is  possible  con- 
struction should  be  of  the  most  perma- 
nent type.  The  silo  is  one  structure 
that  may  be  made  imperishable. 

Unfortunately  permanent  construction 
of  barns  and  even  of  houses  has  been  so 
expensive  that  it  could  not  be  afforded, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  silo  because 
the  necessary  storage  space  is  so  small. 
A  ton  of  hay  requires  over  five  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  storage  space  whereas  a 
ton  of  silage  requires  but  fifty  feet  in 
the  average  silo.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  a  type  of  structure  suited  to  the 
latter  would  be  prohibitive  in  cost  for 
the  former.  The  silo  has  come  to  stay, 
and  fortunately  the  cost  of  a  permanent 
silo  constructed  by  a  competent  con- 
tractor, under  guarantee,  is  little  or  no 
higher  than  the  cost  of  less  permanent 
types. 

Among  the  common  hazards  affecting 
the  commercial  types  of  silos  are  fire, 
wind  and  weather,  decay,  acid,  alkali, 
shrinkage  cracks  and  such  freezing  as 
may  affect  the  wall. 

The  commercial  silos  in  Colorado  are 
of  wood,  concrete  and  of  vitrified  hollow 
tile.  Steel  is  too  expensive  for  con- 
struction here,  even  if  it  could  be  recom- 
mended from  other  points  of  view,  and 
so  is  not  considered.  The  pit  silo  is  a 
makeshift  for  the  man  who  cannot  af- 
ford a  better  type.  This  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  as  in  any  sense  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  pit  silo.  It  will  have  a  ter- 
menduous  influence  in  developing  the 
dry  land,  but  it  is  not  an  economical 
type  for  any  but  very  small  herds. 
The  Common  Types  of  Silos. 

The  types  of  silos  commonly  built  in 
the  intermountain  country  are  the  vitri- 
fied hollow  tile,  the  concrete  and  the 
stave.  The  vitrified  hollow  tile  silo  is 
made  of  vitrified  hollow  tile  made  of 
clay  and  which  has  been  subjected  to 
intense  heat  which  renders  it  fire  ana 
acid  proof.  It  is  absolutely  imperish- 
able; burned  clay  vessels  were  found  in 


"T)OORS  always  closed-  copyrighted 

air-tight.  Easy  to  open— never  sag:, 
bind  or  freeze  in.  Save  work  and  money. 
Safe,  convenient  ladder  and  a  secure 
anchorage. 

Adjustable  Steel  Rim 

Fits  around  top  of  the  silo  wall — adds 
strength  and  permanency  to  construc- 
tion—silo always  round. 

Write  for  Literature 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 
Dept.  52 
Topeka.  Kant.,  Denver,  Colo., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


the  pyramids  and  in  the  cliff-dwellings. 
This  material  is  in  no  degree  subject  to 
decay.  It  is  reinf&rced  between  every 
course  of  tile  with  steel  and  properly 
laid  up,  might  well  be  said  to  be  inde- 
structible. The  vitrified  tile  silo  is  prac- 
tically an  exclusive  Colorado  product 
which  means  that  the  material  and 
workmanship  is  the  best.  It  is  some- 
what new  to  the  West  but  is  extensively 
used  in  the  Middle  West  and  is  proving 
highly  satisfactory. 

The  concrete  silo  is  a  verp  popular 
make  throughout  the  country,  especially 
in  the  West  where  sand  and  gravel, 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
crete mixture  are  available  at  little  or 
no  cost.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
concrete  silos  but  the  kind  most  com- 
monly used  in  the  West  is  the  solid  wall 
concrete  since  it  can  be  built  by  anyone 
of  ordinary  intelligence  with  unskilled 
labor  and  with  but  little,  if  any  aid, 
from  a  skilled  mechanic.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  properly  constructed,  solid  wall 
concrete  silo  that  it  is  air  tight,  water 
tight,  smooth  on  the  inside,  nonconductor 
of  heat,  rat  proof,  acid  proof,  fire  proof 
and  wind  proof. 

The  wooden  stave  silo  has  been  favor- 
ably mentioned  by  agricultural  writers 
for  many  years  and  is  the  oldest  and  the 
one  in  most  general  use.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  well  constructed  wooden 
stave  silo  will  preserve  silage  as  good 
as  any  other  silo  now  on  the  market. 
Where  lumber  can  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price,  it  can  be  constructed  quickly 
and  cheaply  and  it  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  movable.  None  but  the 
very  best  material  should  be  used  in  this 
type  of  silos  and  all  staves  should  be 
well  tongued  and  grooved.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  stave  silos  are  in  use  in  south- 
ern Colorado  where  they  are  giving  good 
satisfaction. 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  FARMS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  read  a  number  of  interesting 
letters  on  various  subjects  in  your  jour- 
nal but  so  far  I  have  seen  nothing  about 
tlir  gas  engine  on  the  farm.  To  my 
mind  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
pieces  of  machinery  that  a  farmer  can 
have  and  my  experience  has  been  that 
it  is  the  best  hired  man  that  I  can 
employ.  This  "hired  man"  is  always 
ready  for  work  and  when  I  start  it  on 
a  job  I  know  that  it  will  keep  ham- 
mering away  till  it  is  stopped.  It  does 
not  go  out  at  night  and  will  do  its  work 
on  Sundays  as  well  as  during  the  week. 
Then,  too",  it  works  so  much  cheaper  and 
requires  no  lodging  and  very  little  feed. 

The  uses  that  can  be  made  of  the  gaso- 
line engine  on  the  farm  arc  many. 
Some  time  ago  I  built  a  solid  concrete 
silo.  I  hitched  a  team  of  horses  to  my 
"hired  iron  man,"  pulled  it  up  to  where 
I  wanted  the  work  done  and  it  ran  the 
mixer  while  another  man  and  myself 
were  constructing  the  silo.  It  pumps 
the  water  into  a  tank  from  which  my 
hogs  and  other  live  stock  are  supplied 
through  a  self  watering  device.  It  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  water  for 
irrigation  and  should  I  want  to  crush 
feed,  all  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  attach 
a  belt  to  the  engine  and  start  it  going. 
It  does  much  work  that  would  have  to 
be  done  with  a  team  and  saves  me  much 
time  in  harnessing,  hitching  and  caring 
for  the  team.  I  find  that  it  will  pay  for 
itself  every  year  in  the  time  it  saves 
me  or  another  good  man  to  say  nothing 
about  the  relief  from  the  drudgery  that 
is  so  distasteful  to  most  farmers. 

When  I  have  made  further  improve- 
ments on  my  farm,  I  am  thinking  of  put- 
ting  in  a  generator  and  while  the  engine 
is  busy  at  other  work,  it  can  store 
electricity  for  lighting  up  the  farm 
buildings  at  the  same  time  and  without 
additional  cost.  The  gasoline  engine  is 
rightly  called  "the  chore  boy  on  the 
farm."  Besides  the  many  uses  about 
the  barn,  it  can  be  made  quite  helpful 
to  the  women  folks.  It  will  run  the 
churn,  washing  machine,  ice  cream 
freezer,  pump  water  into  the  tank  from 
which  it  can  easily  be  taken  into  every 
room  iu  the  house  through  a  system  of 
waterworks  which  all  farmers  should 
have  and  which  will  save  the  carrying 
of  a  ton  of  water  a  day  in  the  average 
home. 

The  average  farmer  does  not  value  his 
own  time  and  that  of  the  members  of  his 
family  as  he  should.  A  good  man  will 
cost  twenty  cents  an  hour  and  I  con- 
sider that  my  time  is  worth  much  more 


A  New  "IOWA" 


Cream  Separator  with  a  guaranteed 

capacity  of  225 
pounds  of  milk 
per  hour  that 
you  can  buy  at 
the  record- 
breaking  price 
of   


$24 


.50 


This  new  "IOWA"  model — the  No. 
16 — is  equipped  with  Identically  the 
same  Curved  Disc  bowl  that  has 
made  the  larger  "IOWA"  Cream  Sep- 
arators famous  for  their  ability  to 
get  all  the  cream,  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Positively  the  latest  and  most  pro- 
gressive development  in  the  disc  type 
bowl. 

The  patented  Sanitary  Cleaner  — 
furnished  free  with  the  No.  16 — has 
banished  the  old  bugaboo  of  washing 
and  drying  Separator  discs  forever! 
It  enables  you  to  thoroughly  wash 
and  dry  the  discs  in  two  minutes — it 
really  doubles  the  value  of  a  Cream 
Separator.  The  Sanitary  Cleaner  is 
patented  and  manufactured  exclu- 
sively by  us — and  It  comes  to  you 
with  the  "IOWA"  at  no  extra  cost. 
There  are  many  other  attractive  fea- 
tures in  the  No.  16  "IOWA" — write 
today  for  descriptive  printed  matter. 


We  can 
furnish  the 
No.  14 
"IOWA" 
Separator 
at  


$14 


.75 


The  No.  16  "IOWA." 


The  No.  14  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  No.  16,  but  is  smaller  in  capacity 
and  comes  without  stand  and  Sani- 
tary Cleaner. 


"ASSOCIATED"  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

are  made  in  ten  sizes — from  the  1%  H  P.  "Chore  Boy"  to  the  18  H.  P. 
"Eighteen  Mule  Team."  We  are  quoting  mighty  attractive  prices — get 
our  special  Engine  booklet. 

Associated  Manufacturers  Co. 

251  MULL  AN  AVENUE  WATERLOO,  IOWA.  U.  S.  A. 

We  carry  a[Complete  Stock  at  1556  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


than  that  of  the  best  man  I  can  employ. 
My  engine  not  only  saves  me  the  work 
of  an  extra  man  but  also  enables  me 
to  give  more  time  to  other  matters.  I 
would  not  be  without  my  engine  for  sev- 
eral times  its  original  cost,  if  I  were 
not  able  to  secure  another  one. — C.  W. 
Swayze,  Denver  County. 


A  $45.00  Saddle  for  $34.00  Cash 


Sudan  Grass  a  Good  Feed. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  the  Western 
Farm  Life  and  have  noticed  that  others 
are  getting  advice  so  thought  I  would 
try  it  about  Sudan  grass.  Is  it  a  good 
feed  for  horses  and  cattle?  How  much 
does  it  yield  on  dry  land,  say  where 
fall  rye  will  grow  without  irrigation? 
Most  of  all,  do  you  have  to  plant  it 
each  spring  or  will  it  ive  over  winter 
like  alfalfa?  How  much  do  you  plant 
to  the  acre  broadcast?  This  is  all  I 
will  trouble  you  with.  Hoping  to  get 
answer  in  your  next  issue  or  when  you 
find  time,  I  remain,  W.  E.  Smith,  Mesa 
County. 

Sudan  grass  has  proven  an  excellent 
feed  for  horses  and  cattle  and  it  yields 
perhaps  more  forage  on  dry  land  than 
any  other  plant. 

If  you  will  refer  to  our  January  1st 
number,  page  8,  column  3,  you  will  find 
a  very  instructive  story  by  F.  L.  Palmer, 
Limon,  Colo.  Mr.  Palmer  writes  from 
a  large  experience.  He  advised  that  he 
drilled  in  about  two  pounds  of  seed  on 
four  acres  in  rows  about  3%  feet  apart 
about  May  25th  and  cultivated  the  same 
as  you  would  corn.  He  harvested  a 
crop  on  September  20th  with  a  corn 
binder.  It  had  an  average  height  of 
7  feet  8  inches  over  the  entire  piece, 
many  stalks  9  and  10  feet  high.  He 
threshed  3,000  pounds  of  seed  from  3  7-10 
acres  and  not  over  one-fourth  of  the 
piece  was  ripe  at  that  time.  He  is  sell- 
ing his  seed  at  50  cents  a  pound  so  you 
can  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
made  good  money  off  that  small  tract  of 
land.  He  further  advised  that  it  would 
be  well  to  sow  one  pound  of  seed  per 
acre  in  rows  about  3V2  feet  apart  for 
hay  or  perhaps  2  pounds  per  acre  broad- 
cast. 

Sudan  grass  is  an  annual  and  must  be 
reseeded  each  spring  the  same  as  any 
other  corghum  to  which  family  it  be- 
longs.— Editor. 


Our    latest  avail 

Fork    Saddle,  14- 
lnch    swell  front. 
28-in.     wool  -  lined 
skirt,  S  In.  stirrup 
leather,    %  rig 
mad*    of  best 
leather,  guaran 
teed;  beef  hid 
covered  soil 
steel  fork. 

The  FRED  MUELLER 

Saddle    Ml  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-16-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     In  your 
name  for  our  cata- 
logue now  ready. 


BAIN  RAIN 

You  may  not  be 
needing  it  now.  Next 
July  and  August 
you  will  need  the 
TURNER  tile  sys- 
f-  tern  to  sub-irrigate 
 — — — '  ''• "  your  garden  and  or- 
chard from  your 
well.  Our  tile  machine  makes  continu- 
ous cement  tile,  in  the  ditch,  150  ft. 
hour  for  7c  a  rod.  Tiles  laid  8  ft.  apart 
below  cultivation  for  gardens.  One  tile 
between  rows  for  trees.  Machine,  $15. 
TURNER  BROS.,  Bird  City,  Kans. 


Free  Information  on  How  to  do  Tannins' 

From  the  worth- 
less-looking green 
hides  to  the  fin- 
est, soft  tanned 
furred  leather, 
moth  -  proof,  a  t 
factory  prices, 
made  up  into 
beautiful  furs, 
coats,  robes,  mit- 
tens and  caps. 
Send  In  your 
catch.     Taxiuermist  work. 

W.  W.  WEAVER,  Custom  Tanner, 
Reading,  Mich. 


Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Best  quality  goods  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

pure  HONEY  produced  in  the  bee 
vards  of  our  members.  Case  of  two 
60-pound  cans  at  $10.80  f.  o.  b.  Den- 
ver. Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n 
1424  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND  NOW  ABOUT  THE  CAR 
YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  BUY  THIS  SPRING 

But  before  you  decide,  learn  all  about  the  new  type,  the  eight-cylinder  Detroiter,  the  wonder-car  of 
the  year.  For  here  is  a  model  that  has  revolutionized  automobiling.  Here  you  find  a  totally  new 
mode  of  travel — almost  no  gear-shifting,  "power  to  burn,"  silence,  and  the  smoothness  of  clock-work, 
together  with  a  luxury  of  finish  and  design  that  appeal  wonderfully  to  every  member  of  the  family. 


EIGHT  CYLINDER 


$1295 

LOWEST  PRICED  EIGHT 
IN  THE  WORLD 


ALSO  THE 
FAMOUS  FOUR 


$985 


The  new  40  horsepower  Detroit  loiters  at  two  miles  an  hour  on  high,  or  spins 
along  at  60  with  equal  ease.  Hills  and  rough  roads  lose  their  terrors,  and  sel- 
dom does  the  driver  have  to  drop  into  second  speed. 

Nothing  is  lacking  in  the  design  and  finish  of  this  matchless  car.  The  body 
is  really  a  1916  model,  an  unusually  beautiful  streamline.  The  finish  is  20 
operations  deep,  put  on  to  stay.  The  colors  are  a  rich  Kimball  green  and 
gold.  The  upholstering  is  luxurious  leather,  deep  tufted,  Turkish.  Doors  are 
24  inches  wide.   And  so  on  through  all  the  car. 

Every  feature  of  the  Detroiter 's  remarkable  chassis  construction  is  retained 
in  the  Eight.  Full  floating  rear  axle  as  before.  Platform  rear  spring  suspen- 
sion, which  irons  out  every  rut  in  the  road. 

The  spark  and  throttle  levers  respond  to  the  slightest  touch.  The  gear  shift 
lever  is  located  where  the  hand  grasps  the  ball  head  almost  without  bending 
the  body.  Speedometer,  ammeter,  clock,  oil  signal,  electric  light  push  but- 
tons and  instrument  light  are  grouped  in  the  center  of  the  instrument  board 
in  an  aluminum  casing. 

Do  you  wonder  that  dealers  are  ordering  for  months  in  advance  ?  Yet  many 
purchasers  will  be  unable  to  get  deliveries  this  season,  in  spite  of  heavy  pro- 
duction.  Demonstrators  are  now  en  route  to  your  territory. 


Briggs- Detroiter  Company 


Write  us  today  for  cata- 
log of  Model  D,  the 
Detroiter  Eight 


643  Holbrook  Avenue,  Detroit 
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OVERWHELMED  WITH  INQUIRIES. 


To  Western  Farm  Life:  I  received 
your  letter  asking  me  to  send  you  the 
article  on  "How  to  Build  a  Hog  House 
for  Five  Dollars  or  Less,"  which  article 
I  promised  in  the  story  I  wrote  you 
some  time  ago. 

I  had  that  story  written  and  ready  to 
send  when  the  letters  came  pouring  in 
from  the  four  winds  of  the  country,  all 
anxious  for  furtuer  information.  One 
subscriber  wanted  me  to  send  the  story 
at  once,  as  he  did  not  have  time  to  wait. 
Another  came  to  my  place  and  wanted 
to  buy  some  breeding  stock,  while  others 
complimented  me  on  the  story  and  said 
that  they  would  call  at  my  farm  in  the 
near  future  and  wanted  to  know  which 
way  and  how  far  from  Kersey  I  lived. 
A  number  of  papers  published  the  story 
in  full,  while  others  commented  on  it 
and  said  that  "we  have  a  man  near 
here  of  more  than  local  reputation  as  a 
hog  raiser."  T  realized  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  farmer  to  be  helpful  to  others  by 
simply  telling  them  through  the  press 
how  to  do  something  in  a  different  and 
perhaps  better  way  than  the  methods 
they  had  been  practicing.  There  is 
scarcely  any  farmer  but  what  could 
write  a  little  story  to  Western  Farm 
Life  and  tell  about  some  way  in  which 
money  could  be  made  a  little  easier  and 
with  little  or  no  additional  expense. 
When  we  farmers  begin  helping  each 
other  like  they  do  in  the  middle  states, 
by  giving  others  the  benefit  of  our  per- 
sonal experiences,  we  will  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  of  cooperation  and 
will  become  better  acquainted  witn  one 
another. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  the  real  facts: 
Tight  years  ago  I  moved  from  near  Af- 
ton,  Iowa,  where  I  was  engaged  in  hog 
raising    and    dairying    for    more  than 


SUDAN 


has  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  ever  grown  in  America 
Farmers  who  have  planted  it  are  mak- 
ing $20  to  $100  an  acre  on  hay,  and  from 
$300  to  $700  an  acre  on  seed.  It  yields 
the  biggest  tonnage  to  the  acre  of  any 
high-class  hay  known.  If  you  plant 
Sudan  Grass,  you  never  have  to  buy 
feed  for  your  stock.  As  a  catch  crop, 
it  turns  loss  into  profit  by  replacing 
crops  that  have  failed  because  of 
drou 'h  or  flood.  By  rotating  it  with 
other  crops,  you  conserve  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Sudan  Grass 
Is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  are  bring- 
ing prosperity  to  the  Son  th.  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  it  right  now. 


thirty  years  and  was  quite  successful.  I 
came  to  this  country  on  account  of  the 
better  climatic  conditions  and  conceived 
the  idea  that  a  climate  that  is  healthy 
for  men  is  healthy  for  hogs,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  Denver  market  this 
section  would  be  an  ideal  place  to  raise 
hogs  profitably.  It  further  seemed  to 
me  that  corn,  small  grains,  alfalfa  and 
other  hog  feed  could  be  successfully 
grown,  so  I  took  up  a  homestead  on 
land  that  was  coming  under  irrigation, 
four  miles  south  of  Kersey,  and  began  to 
improve  my  place  for  a  dairy  and  hog 
farm.  I  built  a  barn  with  a  silo  in  the 
center  and  began  raising  hogs.  About 
the  time  I  got  well  started  I  suffered  a 
stroke  from  which  the  doctors  said  I 
could  not  recover,  so  my  friends  got 
busy  and  rented  my  farm  to  a  party 
who  was  not  in  sympathy  with  my 
ideas,  and  I  was  soon  left  without  a 
single  hog.  But  as  my  health  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  I  can  now  do  a  good  day's  work  and 
eat  three  square  meals  a  day,  I  am  go- 
ing back  to  my  place  and  develop  my 
ideal  bog  farm.  I  am  convinced  that 
tli ere  is  no  better  place  in  the  entire 
country  to  make  money  raising  hogs 
than  right  here  in  Colorado,  and  I  will 
demonstrate  that  fact  just  as  soon  as  I 
get  back  on  my  ranch. 

In  my  story  that  you  published  I  did 
not  say  that  I  was  raising  hogs,  but  told 
how  it  can  be  done.  Now  I  am  afraid, 
if  T  continue  these  letters,  some  one  will 
call  to  see  me  at  my  farm  and  I  would 
be  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  rather  not 
do  any  more  writing.  I  could  write  a 
long  story  on  the  "Hog  and  His  Diseases, 
as  Seen  by  a  Practical  Hog  Raiser,"  and 
I  have  demonstrated  by  long  experience 
that  I  am  right. 

Hogs  have  had  the  cholera  for  more 
than  forty  years;  the  government  and 
private  parties  have  expended  millions 
of  dollars  in  efforts  to  find  a  remedy 
that  would  eradicate  the  disease,  but 
we  still  have  it  and  always  will  so  long 
as  we  try  to  make  something  else  out 
of  a  hog  besides  a  hog.  For  many  years 
I  have  not  been  bothered  with  cholera, 
but  I  never  tried  to  make  anything  else 
out  of  a  hog  than  what  he  was  intended 
to  be. 

W.  E.  REEVES,  Weld  County. 
Mr.  Reeves,  your  story  showed  that 
you  know  the  hog  business,  whether  you 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or 
not.  You  have  interested  many  of  our 
subscribers  and  I  shall  certainly  expect 
that  promised  story  on  the  "Hog  House" 
and  any  others  that  you  may  have  time 
to  write. — Editor. 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME! 


5,000  Building  Material  Offers 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog 


Our  present  prices  are  about  SOpercentunder  the 
market.  The  new  Gordon -Van  Tine  Building  Ma- 
terial Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  S300  to  81,500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.    We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

lor  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  $600  to  $6,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  $300  to 
$1,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect's  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book, 
Don't  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over  p. 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material.  / 


THE    SILO    THE    FARMER'S  MINE. 
By  A.  L.  Haecker. 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Co. 

57 1 6  Case  Street 
Davenport*  Iowa 
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Material  (Plan 


{All  Lumber.  Mil  Iwork,  Hardware,  ji 
Tinware  and  Fainting  £Qf|OK 
Material  (Plan  No.  158)  #*UOjj 
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Book  Tells 
All  About  It 

I  am  the  largest  grower  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Amer- 
ica, I  have  studied  it  for  years.  This  book  con- 
tains everything  I  have  learned  about  Sudan 
Grass.  It  is  complete  and  absolutely  reliable.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  book  ever  published  that  tells 
all  that  is  known  about  Sudan  Grass.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  photographs  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  threshing  Sudan  Grass. 

Don't  Start  Wrong!  3sa.S8SSS.SSS 

until  you  know  how  to  secure,  grow  and  keep 
seed  pure,  how  and  when  to  plant,  where  and  on 
what  kind  of  soil  it  will  «row,  how  to  cultivate 
and  harvest  for  hay  and  seed,  how  to  thresh,  and 
all  other  particulars.  My  book  tells  you  everything. 

A  Wonderful  Book  for  10c 

This  book  may  prove  to  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  you.  I  want  every  American  Farmer  to 
know  all  I  know  about  Sudan  Grass.  Merely  send 
your  name  and  address,  with  10c,  to  show  that 
you  are  seriously  interested,  and  I  will  send  you 
this  book  postpaid.  Send  8  two-cent  stamps  or  a 
10-ceDt  piece.   Address  P.  O.  Bo*  203 

David  B.  Clarkson,  Robstown,  Texas 


Good  prices  are  now  being  paid  for 
farm  products,  but  we  hear  our  city 
cousins  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  through  their  complaint,  we 
are  fearful  lest  in  some  way  we  lose 
these  high  prices.  The  farmer  is  not 
inclined  to  believe  he  is  receiving  any 
more  for  his  produce  than  he  should. 
In  fact,  he  maintains  his  profit  is  still 
too  small,  and  he  should  receive  more. 
As  we  are  an  agricultural  people  and 
prosper  as  the  farmer  prospers,  we  cer- 
tainly should  rejoice  in  these  high  prices 
of  farm  products,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  expect  the  farmer  to  use  economic 
methods  in  his  production.  To  illus- 
trate: We  would  hear  a  storm  of  com- 
plaint if  the  cloth  makers  were  using 
the  spinning  wheel  and  charging  prices 
accordingly.  We  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  manufactured  goods,  if  they 
were  turned  out  by  old  methods.  We 
demand  progress  in  every  department 
of  our  industry,  for  the  lagger  pulls 
back  the  leader.  If  beef  and  butter  are 
too  high,  it  may  be  because  they  are 
not  being  produced  economically.  There- 
fore, the  consumer  certainly  has  a  right 
to  complain  if  the  farmer  does  not 
use  economic  methods  in  his  husbandry. 

There  is  produced  every  year  in  this 
country  sufficient  forage  to  feed  lib- 
erally all  the  live  stock  of  the  land,  and 
leave  a  good  balance.  The  shortage  each 
year  is  due  to  the  spoiling  and  wasting 
of  forage  already  grown.  The  means 
of  preserving  this  forage  will  solve  the 
stock  problems  of  the  country.  The 
principal  waste  is  in  the  corn  plant.  It 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  corn  belt  states 
where  over  80  per  cent  of  the  stalk  and 


leaves  of  this  most  valuable  forage  are 
wasted.  As  economic  stock  production 
is  determined  by  the  proper  use  of  for- 
age, the  silo  furnishes  a  means  whereby 
all  farm  forage  can  be  preserved  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  feeding.  The 
silo  is  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription, but  its  use  is  certainly  sadly 
wanting.  It  can  be  safely  said,  on  any 
farm  where  ten  head  or  more  of  cattle 
are  kept,  a  silo  is  a  necessary  equipment, 
and  of  great  economic  value. 

Besides  corn,  excellent  silage  may  be 
made  from  alfalfa,  clover,  oats  and  peas, 
rye,  sorghum,  kaffir  corn,  millet  and 
milo  maize.  While  corn  is  the  principal 
crop  for  silage,  it  is  often  made  from 
other  plants,  especially  during  drouth 
seasons,  when  excellent  sorghum  and 
kaffir  corn  can  be  grown  as  a  catch 
crop.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  hay 
during  a  wet  season  is  often  lost.  This 
could  be  put  in  the  silo  and  saved,  and 
by  feeding  out  during  the  summer 
months,  the  silo  can  be  refilled  in  the 
fall  with  corn  and  kaffir  corn. 

During  recent  years  we  have  noted 
a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  hay, 
in  fact  all  forage  is  higher,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  stock  keeper  to  pro- 
duce a  forage  at  less  money  than  hay, 
if  he  wishes  to  realize  a  good  profit 
on  his  stock.  In  this  capacity  the  silo 
comes  as  a  great  boon. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  silo 
will  save  10  cents  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  butter  and  $2.50  on 
the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  beef. 
With  this  advantage  the  silo  becomes  the 
stock  farmer's  gold  mine. 


NEW  MARKET  FOR  FIELD  PEAS. 


Seventy-five  carloads  of  field  peas 
have  been  purchased  and  shipped  out 
of  the  San  Luis  Valley  this  winter. 
They  were  bought  by  Chicago  concerns 
and  at  first  it  was  supposed  they  were 
wanted  for  seed.  Later  it  was  learned 
they  were  to  be  sent  to  Europe  for  food 
for  the  soldiers.  The  first  of  these  peas 
were  bought  at  two  cents  a  pound,  but 
most  of  them  were  sold  at  two  and  a 
half  and  three  cents. 


NEVER  LOST  HIS  'LIGION. 


An  old  negro  in  a  neighborhood  town 
arose  in  prayer  meeting  to  give  his  tes- 
timony and  experience: 

"Bredderin'  and  sisterin,'  I  been  a 
mighty  mean  nigger  in  my  time.  I 
had  a  heap  er  ups  and  downs,  'specially 
downs,  since  I  jined  de  church.  I  cussed. 
1  got  drunk.  I  shot  craps.  I  slashed 
udder  coons  wid  my  razor,  and  I  done 
er  sight  er  udder  things;  but  I  thank 
the  good  Lawd,  bredderin'  and  sisterin', 
dat  through  it  all  I  never  lost  my 
'ligion." 


A  bill  for  the  county  school  unit  sys- 
tem for  rural  school  administration  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Colorado  legisla- 
ture. It  has  the  backing  of  all  the 
school  authorities  of  the  state,  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  national  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, and  will  probably  .become  a  law. 


SUDAN  GRASS 
Wanitag!^ 

Our  Price 


This  is  a  new  forage  crop  of  immense  value  to 
the  Middle  West.  Belongs  to  Sorghum  family. 

Great  Drouth  Resister. 

Thrives  in  any  soil,  whether  rainfall  is  ample 

or  limited. 

Trcmcndons  Yield  ll^^^m 

pounds  seed  to  the  acre  and  from  one  to  two 
tons  hay  from  each  cutting.  Can  be  cut  three 
or  four  times  a  season. 

This  seed  can  only  be 
distinguished  from 
Johnson-grass  by  the 
close  scrutiny  of  a 
seed  expert.  Unscrupulous  seedmen  will  find 
it  easy  to  adulterate  Sudan  Grass  with  the 
seed  of  Johnson-grass.  Buy  from  Bart«ldes,  the 
house  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  known 
for  business  reliability.  Established  1866. 

Free  Sample  Package  SEH." bs?  |j££ 

Grass  should  be  sown,  grown  and  harvested  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Free  books  — big  Catalogue. 


Danger 


Alfalfa  book ,  Nursery  catalog  and  Pink  List  giving 
irrent  prices  of  field  seeds  in  quantities. 
Also  choice  of  two  well-bound  volumes  of  ready 


reference ,  Farm  Guide  or  Cook  Book ,  free  with  early 
$6.00  orders. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

332  Sixteenth  Street,  Denver  Colorado. 


coop  fofi  Vegetable  or^ 

lrl    '  FLOWER) 


Write  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  full 

of  rare  bargains  in  reliable  Seeds  8>  Nur- 
sery Stock— send  us  a  dollar  order  with 
ad.  and  receive  2Sc  worth  extra  —Free! 

Farmer  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.  riru>»it,Miiui 


AUTOMOBILE  BUYERS 

Attention 

If  we  continue  to  advertise  and  sell 
automobiles  as  cheaply  as  we  did 
last  week  we  will  be  compelled  to 
employ 

BILLY  SUNDAY 
or 

BILLY  BBYAN 

to  talk  to  the  crowds  that  visit  our 
place  of  business.  We  completely 
sold  out  last  week,  but  will  have  a 
new  lot  of  bargains  this  week.  We 
want  you  to  call  on  us  and  be  con- 
vinced. We  also  want  to  buy  or 
list  for  sale  all  the  light  5-passenger 
cars  we  can  get. 

AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE 

1517  Tremont  St. 
Across  from  Court  House. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Great  pasture,  fertilizer  and  hay  crop. 
Literature,  samples,,  pripfes  on  request 
Th*  Ban  Lull  Valley  Seed  Hons* 
La  Jar  a,  Colorado. 
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THE    ADVANTAGES    OF  DAIRYING. 


The  physical,  commercial  and  psy- 
chological advantages  of  dairying  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  industry 
in  which  the  farmer  can  engage.  It 
teaches  him  to  judge  live  stock,  to  keep 
records,  to  know  at  all  times  whether 
or  not  he  is  realizing  a  profit  on  dif- 
ferent animals,  tracts  of  land  and  gen- 
eral crops  and  it  makes  not  only  of  him 
but  of  the  different  members  of  his 
family  as  well,  efficient  business  farm- 
ers. No  intelligent  farmer  or  dairyman 
is  going  to  keep  a  cow  year  after  year, 
whose  upkeep  is  greater  than  the  in- 
come derived,  and  in  estimating  the  gain 
or  loss  from  the  dairy  cow,  he  will  nat- 
urally apply  the  same  business  methods 
to  other  lines  of  farming. 

It  teaches  him  likewise  to  appreciate 
the  value  and  economy  of  modern  de- 
vices in  time,  labor  and  cost.  No  pro- 
gressive farmer  who  milks  three  or  mor<_ 
cows  can  afford  to  do  without  a  modern 
cream  separator  which  will  frequently 
pay  for  itself  annually  in  the  saving 
made  of  butterfat  over  the  old  style  of 
skimming  the  cream  from  cans,  jars, 
crocks,  etc.,  after  the  milk  had  been 
allowed  to  set  for  a  day  or  so  according 
to  the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  milk. 
Through  the  use  of  the  modern  cream 
separator  which  is  found  in  the  home 
of  every  practical  farmer,  every  member 
of  the  family  is  taught  cleanliness,  sys- 
tem, the  appreciation  of  value  and  the 
importance  of  care  of  machinery.  In 
order  to  realize  the  best  results  from 
a  separator,  it  must  be  kept  absolutely 
clean;  to  insure  this  it  must  be  washed 
thoroughly  after  every  separation.  A 
good  stiff  brush  should  be  used  for  wash- 
ing, discard  the  dish  cloth  and  dish 
towel. 

Western  farmers  in  former  years  have 
regarded  dairying  as  too  insignificant  a 
business  in  which  to  engage  and  a  large 
per  cent  of  them  purchased  their  dairy 
products  instead  of  producing  them  on 
the  farm.  A  recent  report,  however,  by 
Dairy  Commissioner  G.  E.  Morton  for 
the  state  of  Colorado,  shows  that  con- 
ditions have  materially  changed,  and 
that  the  Colorado  farmers  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  opportunities  offered  through 
the  milking  of  good  cows.  Dairy  manu- 
facturing plants  of  Colorado  have  a  total 
valuation  of  $1,050,000,  and  during  1914 
they  put  out  products  worth  more  than" 
$3,000,000.  The  buildings  erected  during 
the  year  cost  $225,000,  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent. 

In  the  state  now  are  70  creameries 
making  butter,  nine  plants  making 
cheese,  three  process  butter  plants,  one 
oleomargarine  plant,  thirty-six  ice  cream 


WE  PREPAY  POSTAGE 

on  Kodaks  and  Cameras. 

HAVE    ALL  THE 
LATEST 
EASTMAN 

KODAKS 

ALL  MAKES 

CAMERAS 

FILMS  AND 

'Photo  Goods 

Develop  Films, 

10c  Boll. 

Catalog   Mailed   FREE    on  Bequest. 
Mail  Orders  Solicited. 

FORD'S  KODAK  STORE 

1037  16th  St.,  Opp.  F.  O.,  Denver,  Colo. 


PURE  SUDAN  GRASS 
SEED  FOR  SALE 

Every  farmer  should  plant  some. 
Laughs  at  drouth,  smiles  at  rain, 
insuring  a  fine  crop  under  all  condi- 
itions.  Better  hay  than  cane,  sor- 
ghum or  clover.  Will  yield  from  2 
to  6  tons  of  hay  per  acre  per  year. 
Seed,  50c  per  pound;  5  lbs.  will  plant 
an  acre. 

Bolles  Bros.  Sudan  Grass  Seed  Co- 

ROCKY  FOBD,  COLO. 


manufactories,  205  cream  receiving  sta- 
tions and  three  condenseries. 

There  are  175,000  dairy  cows  and 
nearly  1,000  silos.  The  demand  for  dairy 
cows  far  exceeds  the  supply  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  industry  in  the  state  is  most 
encouraging. 

For  immediate  returns,  nothing  in  ag- 
ricultural is  equal  to  the  dairy  cow.  You 
bring  her  home  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening  you  get  your  first  dividends 
in  the  milk  pail;  every  day  that  you 
work  you  get  results — results  that  are 
most  readily  marketable  and  command 
ready  cash,  providing  you  give  the 
proper  care  and  feed  to  the  cow  which 
is  an  intricate  machine  for  transforming 
the  produce  grown  on  the  farm  into  a 
highly  concentrated  and  marketable  ar- 
ticle. Every  farmer  should  operate  a 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  of 
which  the  dairy  cow  and  cream  separator 
are  perhaps  the  most  important.  As  sug- 
"vsted  above,  the  by-products  can  prof- 
itably be  fed  to  the  hogs  and  poultry 
while  the  nutritive  elements  taken  from 
the  soil  in  the  way  of  grain  and  forag*. 
crops,  are  returned  in  the  form  of  fer- 
tilizer and  the  soil  is  built  up  instead 

improverished. 

On  farmers  where  there  are  children 
of  eight  years  or  older,  dairying  fur- 
nishes them  with  profitable  employment 
which  does  not  interfere  with  their  at- 
tendance at  school.  They  can  assist  in 
milking  and  caring  for  the  cows  before 
and  after  school  and  in  this  way  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  income  of  the 
farm. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  no  mortgage  on 
his  place — he  pays  cash  for  any  pur- 
chase made — has  good  farm  buildings, 
modern  machinery,  rides  in  his  own  au- 
tomobile, educates  his  children  at  the 
best  schools  in  the  land  and  has  money 
in  the  bank  to  loan  his  neighbor  who 
thinks  that  dairying  is  too  trival  a  busi- 
ness in  which  to  engage. 


THE  SILO  IS  A  NECESSITY  TO  PRO- 
GRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 


SUDAN 
TEPARY 


GRASS 
BEANS 


•"olorarlo  grown.  Qualities  high, 
prices  low.    Descriptive  price  list  free. 

M.  H.  COON 
1707  Pine  Ave.       Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
growing  season — fall  or  winter  wheat 
is  the  only  cereal  that  so  far  has  given 
any  generally  satisfactory  results  of 
finally  maturing  into  a  marketable  prod- 
uct. The  many  abandoned  elevators  in 
Minnesota  and  neighboring  territory,  in 
the  once  famous  wheat  belt  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  testify  to  what  has 
happened  in  a  still  more  favored  coun- 
try as  far  as  moisture  is  concerned 
where  only  one  kind  of  a  crop  is  raised. 
We  are  often  liable  to  lose  sight  of  our 
greatest  assets,  if,  like  the  city  man's 
food  referred  to  earlier  in  my  article, 
they  come  easy  and  do  not  cost  us  much. 
I  think  the  late  Senator  IngalFs  eulogy 
on  grass  should  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold,  framed  and  found  on  the  wall  in 
every  farmhouse  in  the  United  States. 
Our  grasses  are  fast  disappearing — to- 
day the  plow  is  supreme. 

Eventually  the  value  of  grasses  will 
be  recognized,  and  where  at  all  practical 
parts  of  every  farm  seeded  down  to  rest 
and  recuperate  as  is  done  in  England 
today,  where  farm  land  rents  in  some  in- 
stances for  as  much  as  it  sells  for  in 
Colorado.  In  the  meanwhile  the  silo 
converts  what  would  be  otherwise  al- 
most entirely  waste,  even  including  the 
Russian  thistle  into  a  feed  comparable 
with  only  the  most  luscious  grass  in 
June.  This  can  be  served  out  in  the 
winter  time  when  no  other  luscious  feed 
is  procurable,  and  most  profitably.  The 
pit  silo  is  in  reach  of  any  dry  land 
farmer,  who  is  not  bothered  with  seep- 
age and  means  business,  and  where  the 
other  kind  arc  impossible.  Bulletin  No. 
200  of  the  Experimental  Station  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  ob- 
tainable by  any  farmer  interested,  shows 
fully  and  in  detail  the  methods  of  con- 
struction of  such  silos,  and  the  actual 
cost,  of  material  for  construction  of  two 
silos  of  a  joint  capacity  of  80  tons  was 
less  than  $40.  No  expensive  blower  is 
necessary  to  fill  them,  a  small  cutter 
operated  by  a  small  power  gasoline  en- 
gine does  the  work.  Any  resourceful 
and  practical  man  can  do  the  work  of 
construction  by  doubling  up  with  a 
neighbor.  Equipped  with  such  a  device 
and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  if  his  other 
surroundings  and  conditions  are  favor- 
able, the  settler  has  at  least  an  even 
chance  for  success.  This  in  a  country 
such  as  we  have  in  this  locality,  where 
dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  failures  to 
make  good  under  the  old  methods  of 


The  supremacy 
of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator 

37  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 


Supreme  in  Skimming  Efficiency 

Over  35  years  of  experience  and 
thousands  of  tests  and  contests 
the  world  over  have  demonstrated 
the  De  Laval  to  be  the  only  thor- 
oughly clean  skimming  cream  sep- 
arator, under  all  the  varying  ac- 
tual use  conditions,  favorable  as 
well  as  unfavorable. 

Supreme  in  Construction 

This  applies  to  every  part  of 
the  machine — to  the  bowl,  the 
driving  mechanism,  the  frame  and 
the  tinware.  The  De  Laval  pat- 
ent protected  Split-Wing  Tubular 
Shaft  Feeding  Device  makes  pos- 
sible greater  capacity,  cleaner 
skimming  and  a  heavier  cream 
than  can  be  secured  with  any 
other  machine. 

Supreme  in  Durability 

The  De  Laval  is  substantially 
built.  The  driving  mechanism  is 
perfectly  oiled  and  the  bowl  runs 
at  slow  speed,  all  of  which  are 
conducive  to  durability  and  the 
long  life  of  the  machine.  While 
the  life  of  other  cream  separa- 
tors averages  from  three  to  five 
years,  a  De  Laval  will  last  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years. 


Supreme  in  Improvements 

This  has  been  the  greatest  fac- 
tor in  De  Laval  success.  Not  a 
year  goes  by  but  what  some  im- 
provement is  made  in  De  Laval 
machines.  Some  of  the  best  en- 
gineers in  America  and  Europe 
are  constantly  experimenting  and 
testing  new  devices  and  methods, 
and  those  which  stand  the  test 
are  adopted. 

Supreme  in  Service. 

With  its  worldwide  organiza- 
tion and  with  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives in  almost  every  local- 
ity where  cows  are  milked,  no 
stone  is  left  unturned  by  the  De 
Laval  Company  to  insure  that 
every  De  Laval  user  shall  get  the 
very  best  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble service  from  his  machine. 

Supreme  in  Satisfaction 

De  Laval  users  are  satisfied 
users,  not  only  when  the  machine 
is  new,  but  during  the  many  years 
of  its  use. 

Supreme  in  Sales 

Because  they  are  supreme  in 
efficiency,  construction,  durabil- 
ity, improvements,  service  and 
satisfaction,  more  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 


Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for 
you  right  away.  Remember,  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought 
for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See 
the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if  you  don't  know  him,  write 
to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


farming  (I  suppose  that  is  what  it 
would  be  called)  without  stock  leave 
nothing  behind  but  a  string  of  deserted 
shanties,  and  material  for  the  speculator 
and  land  agent  to  work  on. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  A  100-TON  SILO. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Am  enclosing  money  order  and  check- 
ed card  for  which  please  send  me  the 
Western  Farm  Life  for  another  year. 

Would  be  pleased  to  have  you  answer 
the  following  questions  in  your  query 
columns: 

1.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  a  silo 
holdin  gone  hundred  tons? 

2.  Where  can  one  get  form  for  con- 
structing a  concrete  silo? 

3.  Is  ensilage  good  for  hogs. — Louis 
Brunei,  Jefferson  County. 

1.  The  dimensions  of  a  silo  holding 
100  tons  should  be  fourteen  feet  wide, 
thirty-two  feet  high,  wall  six  feet  thick, 
and  should  require  136  sacks  of  cement, 
twenty-six  cubic  yards  of  rock,  sixteen 
cubic  yards  of  sand  and  thirty-two  rods 
for  reinforcing. 

2.  C.  H.  Hinman  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  can  doubtless  supply  you  with  silo 
forms,  as  he  has  constructed  more  con- 
crete silos  in  Colorado  than  any  other 
man. 

3.  Ensilage  has  not  proven  a  satisfac- 
tory feed  for  hogs  on  account  of  its 
fibrous  nature.  It  is  also  too  low  in  nu- 
tritive value  for  the  hog's  limited  diges- 
tive capacity.  C.  W.  Swayzee  of  Adams 
County  advises  that  his  hogs  pick  out 
the  corn,  eat  a  little  of  the  silage,  but 
waste  more  than  they  eat.  He  does  not 
find  it  profitable.  This  has  been  the 
general  experience  of  those  who  have 
tried  feeding  silage  to  hogs,  but  a  feeder 
in  California  and  one  in  Ohio  have  fed  it 
successfully  to  hogs. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  the 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  College  for 
Bulletin  200,  "Silos  and  Silage  in  Colo- 
rado." 


Irrigation  farmers  and  others  who  will 
be  making  new  ditches  and  cleaning  out 
old  ones  this  spring  might  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  communicate  with  the 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  company, 
Box  632,  Owensboro,  Ky.  They  manu- 
facture a  ditcher  that  cuts  a  V-shaped 
ditch  up  to  four  feet  in  depth.  Their 
machine  is  a  practical  one  and  econom- 
ical in  cost. 


—TESTED 

Seed  Corn 


Pure  bred,  Kansas  grown  and 
irraded  under  supervision  of  experts 
"    trained  in  U.  S.  Government 
Laboratory.    Strongly  fer- 
tile, well  acclimated  to 
produce  biggest  crops  in 
this  climate.  Get  samples  from  os  before 
you  buy  your  seed  corn  or  otber  seeds. 
Sweet  Clover— Sudan  Grass 

YiAi  _  *1A  The  most  papu- 
la CICF1I3.  lar  and  greatest 
*  ^    ^     mmmm  Dr0Ught  .Re. 

sisting  grain  in  the  middle-west.   35  to 
B0  days  earlier  than   Kaffir.  Makes 
wonderful  yield,  even  in  dry  est  weath- 
er. Averages  up  to  80  bushel  to  acre. 
Write  for  samples  and  our  prices. 
FREE  With  Early  $5  Orders 
*  *»-*J*-J  Choice  of  two  valuable  books. 
Farm  Guide  or  Cnok  Book.   Write  for  Big 
Free  Catalog,  and  Pink  List,  giving  current 
jrices  for  field  seeds  in  quantities. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

Largest  Seed  House  West  of  the  Mississippi, 

432  Sixteenth  Street,      Denver,  Colorado. 


SUDAN 

FETERITA 

Two  DRY  LAND  CROPS 

Ask  for  our  FREE  Descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE. The  most  instructive  SEED 
BOOK  issued  in  the  West. 

An  inquiry  may  save  you  DOLLARS. 

The  BURTON  SEED  CO, 

1502  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


POQD  SEEDS 

\*mm^>    dcct  m  tux  uvnoi  n 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  AH  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
1  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
'not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
JMWAY.     Rockford.  Illinois 
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JUDGMENT  IN  BUYING  COWS. 
Bv  a  Colorado  Farmer. 


There  was  a  time  when  Neighbor 
Brown  was  in  need  of  a  cow  to  provide 
butter  for  the  family  and  milk  for  the 
children's  supper.  He  heard  that  Jones 
had  a  cow  for  sale,  so  he  went  over  to 
Neighbor  Jones.  After  considerable 
dickering  Brown  proceeded  to  pay  Jones 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  for  a  cow  that 
might  be  worth  a  hundred  or  possibly 
not  a  dollar,  so  far  as  milk  and  butter 
were  concerned.  Now  I  think  I  hear 
some  of  the  old-timers  say  that  no  com- 
mon cow  was  ever  worth  a  hundred  dol- 
lars or  that  no  cow  ever  existed  that 
was  not  worth  more  than  a  dollar.  The 
writer  remembers  hearing  a  man  say 
not  many  years  ago  that  he  would  not 
pay  over  forty  dollars  for  any  cow,  for 
no  cow  unless  registered  was  worth  more 
than  that.  If  there  is  this  difference 
in  the  worth  of  cows,  how  are  we  to 
know  which  is  the  valuable  cow  and 
which  is  not,  or  how  are  we  to  be  cer- 
tain that  we  are  getting  our  money's 
worth. 

The  average  farmer  of  Colorado  keeps 


"My  women 
folks  wash, 
sterilize  and  dry 
our  separator  bowl 
in  two  minutes." 

—Farmer  Onswon. 

Beatrice 


"The  Centrifugal  Washing  Device 
is  a  godsend  to  us  dairymen.  It 
puts  the  Beatrice  Separator  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Two  minutes  to 
clean  up  !  !  Can  you  say  that  of  any 
Qther  separator?  Doesn't  it  make 
you  want  to  know  about  the 
Beatrice?  Take  it  from  me,  it's 
worth  while  for  anybody  who  keeps 
cows  to  know  all  about  this  high- 
grade  separator  that  you  can  buy 
25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  other  separators  of  the  same 
class."  —Farmer  Onswon. 

Proper  sizes  for  all  size  dairies. 
Write  us  for  free  catalog. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Chicago 
Dei  Moines,  la.     Dubuque,  L.     Lincoln,  Neb. 
TodcIm,  Kan.     Denver,  Col.     Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


a  herd  of  from  two  to  ten  cows  and  the 
milk  from  the  most  of  them  is  neither 
tested  nor  weighed.  The  seller  may  be 
honest  and  think  he  is  giving  you  a  good 
cow  when  he  is  not.  Two  cows  may  be 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  stable, 
be  kept  under  the  same  management, 
give  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
milk  and  still  one  might  be  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  and  the  other  not  worth 
a  dollar  as  far  as  milk  and  butter  are 
concerned. 

For  convenience  we  will  call  the  cows 
A  and  B.  We  will  suppose  the  cost  of 
keeping  these  cows  is  a  dollar  a  week 
each.  Let  us  suppose  that  each  cow 
produced  8,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year.  We  will  say  that  the  milk  of  A 
tests  only  3  per  cent  butterfat,  thus  she 
has  produced  240  pounds  of  butterfat 
within  one  year  which  probably  would 
be  worth  on  an  average  of  25  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  words  she  has  pro- 
duced $60  worth  of  butterfat  or  made 
a  profit  of  $10. 

It  is  plainly  seen  that  it  would  take 
forty  of  this  kind  of  cows  to  pay  the 
salary  of  a  man  to  care  for  them.  This 
of  course  is  a  larger  herd  than  one  man 
can  care  for,  and  so  such  cows  would 
be  an  impossibility  from  a  profit  stand- 
point. Had  the  first  cost  of  this  cow 
been  $100  it  would  take  her  ten  years 
to  pay  for  herself,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  taxes  and  interest  which  would  take 
another  five  years.  The  proposition  that 
this  cow  is  not  worth  a  dollar  thus  fig- 
urees  out  to  be  a  reasonable  assertion, 
because  the  cow  is  losing  money  instead 
of  making. 

Cow  B  produced  8,000  pounds  of  milk 
the  same  as  cow  A,  but  instead  of  test- 
ing 3  per  cent  she  tests  5  per  cent.  In- 
stead of  240  pounds  of  fat,  she  produces 
400  pounds,  which  at  25  cents  gives  us 
$100  gross,  a  net  profit  of  $50.  Only 
right  such  cows  would  be  needed  to  pay 
a  man's  salary,  or  should  the  first  cost 
have  been  $100,  only  two  years  would 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  investment, 
thus  such  a  cow  would  probably  be  not 
too  dear  at  $100. 

We  also  have  another  item  of  profit 
in  the  value  of  the  progeny  from  these 
two  cows.  This  would  be  difficult  to  es- 
timate in  dollars  and  cents  but  surely 
it  would  be  an  item  of  some  importance. 
In  order  to  know  when  purchasing  cows 
which  are  the  good  ones  and  which  are 
not  we  should  not  buy  of  a  man  who 
has  not  kept  some  record  as  to  the  milk 
and  butterfat  production  of  his  cow.  One 
should  know  in  matters  of  dolars  and 
cents  even  if  he  does  not  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  cows,  what  they 
are  doing  in  a  general  way.  Farmers  in 
a  general  sense  can  form  quite  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  read  dollar  and  cents 
production  of  each  cow  but  the  safest 
plan  is  to  buy  from  the  one  who  weighs 
and  tests  the  products  of  each  cow. 

The  results  that  one  will  obtain  from 
a  dairy  cow  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  care  which  the  cow  receives.  The 
seller  of  a  cow  may  have  an  accurate 
record  which  has  been  honestly  produced 
while  the  same  cow  will  go  into  other 
hands  and  from  careless  management  be 
a  losing  proposition.  The  dairy  cow  is 
a  manufacturing  establishment.  She 
takes  the  raw  product  of  the  farm  in 
the  form  of  hay  and  grain  and  converts 
them  into  milk  and  butterfat.  The  cow 
that  has  the  largest  capacity  is  the  best 
manufacturing  establishment  providing 
that  she  is  not  a  wasteful  establish- 
ment. The  cow  which  is  a  delicate  eater 
and  consumes  a  small  quantity  of  pro 
duct  can  not  turn  out  a  large  quantity 
of  product  in  the  form  of  milk  or  butter- 
fat. It  is  possible  as  we  have  seen  for 
a  cow  to  consume  a  large  quantity  and 
produce  a  large  quantity  but  the  produc- 
tion is  of  such  an  inferior  quality  that 
it  renders  this  manufacturing  establish- 
ment a  losing  proposition. 

THE  SILO  AND  THE  DAIRY  COW. 


A  short  time  ago  a  bewhiskered  vet- 
eran who  had  recently  returned  from  a 
country  fair  in  the  unirrigated  section 
of  Colorado,  came  into  the  office  and 
said,  "Groves,  those  farmers  around  Ben- 
nett are  growing  nearly  as  good  corn 
as  I  have  seen  at  the  Iowa  fairs  where 
I  have  acted  as  judge  on  numerous  oc- 
casions but  the  country  is  getting 
thickly  settled  and  there  is  no  pasture 
for  their  cows."  I  suggested  that  if  they 
could  raise  good  corn,  the  silo  would 
solve"  the  pasturage  question  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  big  city  dairies 


Firm  and  gentle 
massage  of  the  teats  by 
natural  atmospheric  pres- 
sure.   That's  the  Empire 
way.  It  makes  even  nervous 
cows  give  down  quickly  and 
in  many  cases  even  increases 
themilk  yield.  Costs  less  to  in- 
stall.   Does  the  work  perfectly 
from  the  start.  Double  or  two-cow 
unit  takes  care  of  20  to  30  cows 
per  hour.    One  man  can  operate 
2  double  units. 


EMPIRE 


MECHANICAL 
MILKER 

Nearest  to  Nature 

The  secret  Is  In  the  Empire  Teat  Cups.   No  compressed  air  used. 
There  can  be  no  chaace  of  sore  or  inflamed  teats  or  udders, 
as  the  massage  is  firm  and  natural,  never  harsh  and 
Quick. 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

The  machine  that  has  already  helped  put  so  many 
dairies  on  a  paying  basis.   Easy  to  clean  and 
operate  and  outdoes  all  others  In  results. 
Let  us  send  you  full  description  and  pictures  of 
Empire  Milkers  and  Empire  Cream  Separators 
that  are  making  good  in  many  fine  dairies.  Ask  also 
for  our  offer  on  the  Empire  Sta-Rito  Engines  and 
Empire  Star  Peed  Mills.  Ash  lor  Catalog  No.  9 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Col.  Portland, 
Ore.  Toronto  and  Winnipeg, 
Canada 
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For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


*24  W  NL«  BUTTERFLY 

*  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  vmsm 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
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where  the  cows  have  absolutely  no  pas- 
turage and  where  the  proprietors  must 
buy  all  the  feed  used.  If  dairymen  can 
make  money  under  these  conditions, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  who 
grows  all  his  feed,  should  not  do  better. 
When  an  acre  of  ground  will  grow  a 
sufficiently  large  ensilage  crop  to  feed 
a  cow  a  good  part  of  the  year,  it  is  ex- 
travagant to  use  it  for  pasturage  a  few 
months  during  the  summer  and  if  the 
season  should  happen  to  be  dry,  the 
land  would  be  useless  during  the  entire 
year.  One  might  say  that  if  the  sea- 
son is  dry,  one  could  not  raise  a  crop  of 
any  kind  but  the  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
since  through  deep  tillage  and  intensive 
cultivation,  sufficient  moisture  can  be 
conserved  to  grow  a  good  forage  crop 
with  very  little  precipitation.  The  silo 
provides  a  good  substitute  for  pasture 
and  in  the  dry  land  sections  of  the  West 
where  material  for  a  pit  silo  can  be  had 
for  a  total  cost  of  $15,  every  farmer 
should  have  two  large  silos,  one  for 
summer  and  the  other  for  winter. 

The  silo  and  the  dairy  cow  are  plac- 
ing Colorado  farmers  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  Already  there  are  more  than 
600  silos  in  the  state  and  there  will  be 
nearly  double  this  number  constructed 
next  season.  Colorado  farmers  and 
dairymen  own  more  than  175,000  dairy 
cows  and  more  are  being  constantly 
brought  in;  the  farmers  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  the  cow  is  their  best 
friend  and  that  to  get  the  greatest  re- 
turns from  her,  she  must  have  proper 
feed  which  can  best  be  supplied  by  the 
use  of  the  silo. 


— The  value  of  the  county  agent  de- 
pends on  the  use  you  make  of  him. 
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AN  AMERICAN  PRINCESS. 
By  Elizabeth  Ammons. 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 
With  the  entrance  into  her  new  West- 
ern home  came  a  great  change  in  the 
life   of   the   princess.     She   had  been 
reared,  while  among  the  Indians,  with 
the  one  thought  of  getting  revenge  for 
the  wrongs  always  believed  to  have  been 
inflicted    upon    the    red    men    by  the 
whites.    She  was,  throughout  all  her 
early  life,  constantly  reminded  of  this 
objective.    She  had  always  hoped  to  do 
^  something  in  the  way  of  avenging  her 
people.    Now,  her  purpose  came  to  a 
sudden,  but  sure,  end.    The  change  was 
chiefly  brought  about  by  one  incident, 
which  not  only  gave  her  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  whites  but  gained  for  her 
that  which  she  had  long  been  seeking — 
her  life-work.    The  incident  was  this: 
Mr.  William  Ford,  the  son  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Ford,  a  well  known  Denver  citizen,  whom 
Tsianina  had  met  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival in  the  city,  chanced  one  day  to 
hear  her  singing  an  Indian  song.  Think- 
ing her  voice  unusually  charming,  and 
being  interested  in  her  career,  as  all 
who  met  her  were  wont  to  be,  he  asked 
her  if  she  had  ever  thought  of  having 
her  voice  trained.    She  laughingly  an- 
swered that  her  voice  was  not  worth 
while.    But  Mr.  Ford  became  more  and 
more  enthusiastic.    He  used  all  the  per- 
suasive methods  of  which  he  could  think, 
endeavoring  to  induce  her  to  have  her 
voice   tested,   feeling   that   with  some 
training,  at  least,  it  would  be  excep- 
tional.    Tsianina  still  believed  in  her 
old  teaching  that  all  white  men  meant 
harm  to  the  Indians,  and,  consequently, 
she  thought  Mr.  Ford  was  trying  to  hurt 
her  and  her  race.  At  first  she  would  not 
listen  to  the  pleas,  but  finally,  after 
much  consideration,  she  decided  that  a 
testing  of  her  voice  would  not  be  harm- 
ful, and  consented  to  visit  the  studios  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Wilcox,  one  of  Denver's 
most    accomplished    vocal  instructors. 
Much  to  her  amazement,  she  was  im- 
mediately informed  that  there  were  won- 
derful possibilities   in   her  voice.  Mr. 
Wilcox  advised  close  study,  and  told  her 
that  if  she  would  give  up  all  else  in 
preference  to  her  music,  he  would  see  her 
through  the  training.    Assurance  of  real 
success  prompted  her,  now  only  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  to  oegln  diligent 
work  in  order  to  develop  fully  the  latent 
qualities  of  her  voice.    "Practice  makes 
perfect,  you  know,"  she  would  smilingly 
remark,  and  then  go  on  with  her  study. 

It  was  not  a  great  while  before  the 
Fords  had  become  so  attached  to  the 
princess  that  they  wished  for  and  in- 
vited her  to  become  one  of  their  fam- 
ily. She  hesitated,  undecided;  they  per- 
sisted. Finally,  after  much  considera- 
tion, she  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
people  whom  she  loved  more  than  any 
others;  for  many  weeks  of  thought  had 
forced  her  to  realize  that  all  the  Amer- 
icans, and  this  family  in  particular,  were 
sincere  friends  to  the  Indians,  and  eager 
to  help  them  in  any  way  possible. 

So,  both  at  one  time  did  the  two  great 
joys  enter  the  life  of  this  Indian  maiden 
of  royal  birth — the  one  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  at  last  she  had  found  a  real 
home,  and  the  other  in  the  knowledge 
that,  through  her  own  voice,  she  could 
hope,  sometime  in  the  future,  to  do  great 
credit  to  her  race.  And  to  these  two 
realizations  may  be  added  a  third,  one 
of  greater  import  perhaps  than  the 
others.  It  is  found  in  the  revelation, 
to  this  well-educated,  thoroughly  Indian- 
American  citizen,  that,  after  all,  the 
white  man  is  not  working  against,  but 
rather  for  the  red  man.  Only  a  week  or 
»o  ago,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she 
wrote,  "I  only  wish  my  forefathers  could 
have  met  such  grand  people  as  I  have. 


Woolen  Bed  Blankets 
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There  would  have  been  no  need  of  any 
bitter  feelings." 

Now,  the  princess'  one  ambitious 
wish — that  of  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing quite  worth  while  in  the  big  world 
— is  beginning  to  be  fulfilled.  After  a 
little  over  a  year  of  careful  voice  train- 
ing under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
cox, Tsianina  started  concert  work  with 
Mr.  Charles  Cadman,  the  famous  com- 
poser of  even  more  famous  Indian  music 
and  songs  like  "The  Land  of  the  Sky 
Blue  Water."  She  was  thus  launched 
formally  upon  the  stage  of  the  musical 
world,  where  her  sweet  manners  full  of 
reserve  and  simplicity,  as  well  as  her 
beautiful  mezzo-soprano  voice,  charmed 
all. 

It  was  when  Tsianina  was  to  meet 
Mr.  Cadman  and  his  mother  in  Arizona, 
where  they  were  to  give  some  concerts 
a  few  months  ago,  that  both  her  true 
mischievous  spirit  and  her  calm  reserve 
are  very  well  shown.  She  was  forced  to 
travel  alone,  and,  because  she  did  not 
desire  to  attract  any  more  attention 
than  was  necessary,  she  pretended  she 
could  speak  no  English.  She  had  nearly 
reached  her  destination,  after  all  the 
journey  being  the  object  of  many  curi- 
ous glances  and  remarks,  before  one  day 
she  broke  her  custom  and  spoke.  She 
had  seated  herself  in  a  corner  of  the 
diner,  had  ordered  her  meal,  and  had  al- 
most finished  eating,  when  a  gentleman 
entered  and  asked  if  he  might  sit  at  her 
table,  as  the  others  were  filled.  She 
nodded  in  answer.  The  waiter,  after  an 
interval,  brought  the  man's  food,  and 
politely  asked  Tsianina  if  he  could  re- 
move those  dishes  she  was  not  using, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  some  of  them 
aside.  A  bright  thought  entered  the 
princess'  mind;  she  could  not  resist 
speaking.  "Why,  certainly,"  she  said,  in 
perfect  English,  "you've  pushed  the  In- 
dians back  all  our  lives,  so  you  may  as 
well  do  it  still."  An  uncontrolled  peal 
of  laughter  came  from  the  man  opposite 
her,  and  when  he  had  become  calm  he 
asked  her  permission  to  use  the  remark 
in  one  of  his  lectures. 

An  ideal  Indian  type  is  met  with  in 
the  princess.  In  personal  appearance 
she  is  not  only  most  attractive,  but  in- 
disputably beautiful.  She  is  tall  and 
exceptionally  well  proportioned.  Every 
feature — nose,  dark  brown  eyes,  even, 
white  teeth,  and  all— is  perfect.  As  she 
is  seen  today,  her  long  black  hair  is 
plaited  in  two  strands,  attached  to  the 
ends  of  which  are  ribbons  and  beads, 
and  one  of  which  hangs  over  each  shoul- 
der; her  broad,  dark  brow  is  partially 
covered  with  a  heavy  band  of  beads; 
above  her  head,  issuing  from  the  back  of 
the  hair  band,  can,  from  the  front,  be 
seen  a  tall  red  feather;  her  body  is 
clothed,  for  ordinary  occasions  and 
street  wear,  in  a  heavily  beaded  red 
leather  costume  of  her  own  making;  her 
feet  are  covered  with  heavy  silk  hose 
and  leather  moccasins,  and  on  her  arm 
she  carries  a  coat  made  from  a  blanket. 
For  evening  wear,  this  neat  person  ar- 
rays herself  in  a  beautiful  white  leather 
costume,  it,  too,  being  heavily  and  ar- 
tistically beaded. 

Never  was  there  a  young  girl  more  at 
tractive,  and  yet  so  unconscious  of  the 
almost  unbelievable  spell  which  her  beau- 
tiful presence  casts  upon  the  many  ad- 
mirers always  gathered  about  her. 
Above  all,  she  is  simply  a  sweet,  unaf- 
fected maiden,  beloved  by  all  who  know 
her. 

In  October  of  this  year,  the  princess 
and  Mr.  Cadman  started  on  their  first 
regular  concert  tour,  with  dates  in  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  She 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Denver,  while  she 
was  in  Grand  Rapids:  "The  concerts  have 
all  been  a  success,  and  it's  a  great  in- 
spiration." And  why  should  they  not  be 
successful,  with  such  an  unusual  and 
wonderful  attraction  as  Tsianina  her- 
self? All  who  have  heard  her  sing  only 
one  song,  or  even  those  who  have  just 
!  caught  a  mere  glimpse  of  her  tall,  sym- 
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please  a  portion  of  her  audience.  One 
can  scarcely  believe  he  hears  aright,  for 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  thoroughbred 
Indian,  dressed  in  the  native  garb,  sing- 
ing verses  of  the  sort.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  few  persons  who  are  per- 
mitted to  hear  her  sing  at  all  off  the 
concert  stage  are  fortunate  indeed,  for 
she  is  allowed  to  do  so  only  at  certain 
informal  gatherings. 

Early  next  year,  the  princess  leaves 
for  the  East,  where  she  has  accepted  a 
position  as  soloist  for  the  famous  Rus- 
sian symphony.  So,  although  her  life 
has  only  just  begun,  she  has  already 
started  on  a  career  which  promises  to 
bring  great  glory  upon  the  race  from 
which  she  sprang.  Already,  the  students 
in  what  may  be  called  her  "Alma  Mater" 
look  to  her  with  awe  and  pride,  hoping 
some  day  to  equal  her.  Tsianina  is  not 
living  the  memory  of  what  her  ancestors 
once  have  been — she,  progressive  person 
that  she  is,  could  not  well  be  satisfied 
with  a  career  of  that  sort,  but  is  rap- 
idly making  a  lasting  name  for  herself. 

In  the  Princess  Tsianina  is  found 
united  with  the  best  Indian  culture  and 
characteristics,  the  best  of  the  white 
man's  knowledge  and  education,  and  in 
her  are  found  produced  a  type  of  perfect 
womanhood  which  Americans  may  truly 
be  proud  to  call  a  descendant  of  the  race 
of  her  first  born  sons.  And  this  re- 
minds the  writer  of  a  story,  referring  to 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
which  the  princess  herself  laughingly  re- 
counts.   It  is  this: 

An  aristocratic  American  was  telling 
an  Indian  how  his  (the  white  man's)  an- 
cestors had  come  over  to  this  country 
on  the  Mayflower  and  hence  what  pio- 
neers they  were.  In  a  dry  voice,  the 
well  educated  Indian  answered,  "Why, 
my  ancestors  were  on  the  reception  com- 
mittee." 

The  Indian's  high  cheek  bones  have 
never  been  in  his  way;  his  coarse  black 
hair  has  never  been  in  his  way;  his  dark 
skin  has  never  been  in  his  way — noth- 
ing is  in  the  Indian's  way  but  himself. 
Instead,  every  physical  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  has  ever  been  a  source  of 
great  admiration  to  all.  The  Indian  is 
subject  to  no  social  discriminations  but 
is  welcomed  among  the  best  people  and 
given  all  the  opportunities  that  the 
twentieth  century  brings  to  us.  And  in 
Tsianina  Rcdfeather  we  find  the  most 
excellent  example  of  one  who  is  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  oportunities.  The 
red  men,  in  general,  and  our  dear,  true 
friend  the  princess,  in  particular,  are 
surely  Americans. 

Indecision  is  lack  of  courage. 
Everyone  should  sweep  before  his  own 
door. 

A  bad  agreement  is  better  than  a  good 
lawsuit. 
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|  The  Farm  Poultry  \ 

FEEDING  ANIMAL  MATTER. 


(By  Michael  K.  Boyer.) 
The  oldest  works  on  the  subject  of 
poultry  recommend  feeding  animal  mat- 
ter in  some  form.  But  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  feeding  green  bone  became 
popular. 

Up  until  1889,  winter  egg  production 
was  not  much  of  a  feature,  great  as  the 
demand  was,  for  the  reason  that  there  J 
seemed  no  possible  way  of  getting  the 
hens  down  to  solid  work.  There  was  an 
improvement,  however,  when  better 
houses,  better  feeding,  and  better  care 
were  employed;  but  still  the  supply  was 
meager  considering  the  output  at  the 
present  day. 

The  subject  of  food  finally  became  a 
serious  study,  resulting  in  a  conclusion 
that  more  animal  food  must  be  placed 
on  the  bill  of  fare.  But  how  to  furnish 
it  economically  did  not  manifest  itself 
until  in  1889,  when  F.  W.  Mann  invented  j 
and  placed  on  the  market  a  crude  ma-  i 
chine,  but,  nevertheless,  the  initiative  of 
the  present  high -class  green  bone  cutters 
now  on  the  market.  As  stated,  this  was 
the  original  bone  cutter,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  poultry  history  that  the  term 
"bone  cutter"  was  actually  coined  by  Mr. 
Mann. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  Professor 
James  E.  Rice,  the  nutritive  value  of 
green  bone  is  1:5.3,  which  is  greater  than 
any  other  form  of  meat — meat  scrap, 
dried  blood,  dried  fish  or  animal  meal. 

Hens  are  worm  and  insect  hunters,  and  ; 
where  they  do  not  have  range  must  be 
supplied  a  substitute  in  some  form.  Par- 
ticularly in  summer,  the  handiest  meat ! 
food  is  meat  scrap  and  meat  meal,  many 
brands   of   which    are   on    the   market,  j 
Green  bone  is  better  for  fall,  winter  and  : 
early  spring  use.  It  is  safe  to  feeil  in  an 
egg  ration    one-tenth    to    one-fifth  by 
weight  of  meat  in  the  total  ration,  the  J 
quantity  varying  with  the  richness  of  the 
meat  and  other  foods  used.   It  is  best  to 
mix  the  meat  in  the  meal  feed.    But  in 
the  case  of  green  cut  bone  it  is  more  sat- 
isfactory to  feed  in  troughs,  allowing  a 
pound  of  green  bone  for  every  sixteen 
fowls,  or  an  ounce  per  head. 

The  animal  foods  the  fowls  gather 
while  on  a  free  range  are  usually  high  in 
percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter  and 
not  a  large  proportion  of  fat.  Many  of 
the  artificial  foods,  excepting  such  as 
dried  blood  and  skim  milk,  contain  usual 
ly,  besides  the  nitrogenous  matter,  a  high 
percentage  of  fat,  which  is  not  especially 
desired  in  compounding  the  ration.  For 
instance,  both  earth  worms  and  grass- 
hoppers contain  nearly  ten  times  as  much 
protein  as  fat,  while  ordinary  fresh  cut 
bone  contains  about  equal  amounts  of 
protein  and  fat. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  in  feeding 
green  bone  in  giving  too  liberal  a  quan- 
tity. An  excess  will  produce  aggravated 
diarrhoea  and  worms,  and  a  too  liberal 
supply  of  meat  scrap  is  apt  to  cause  an 
over-fat  condition  of  the  fowls. 

It  may  be  possible  to  have  poultry  live 
without  any    animal  matter,    but  for 

Til  Start  You 

and  keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Business 

My  World-iamous  hisrh-quality  incubators 
and  brooders,  andmy20  Free  Poultry  Lessons 
make  success  easy  and  sure  lor  you!  Les- 
sons given  FREE  to  every  purchaser  oi  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  or  Brooder 

With  the  tree  advice  and  lessons  I  give  my  customers,  no  one 
can  possibly  fail  to  make  biggest  hatches  oi  strongest  chicks. 
Write  me.  A  postal  brings  all  facts,  book,  prices  and  prop- 
osition. "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys" — sent  for  10  cents. 
Successful  Grain  Sprouters 
furnish  green  food,  make  hens 
lay  in  winter.  Ask  about  my 
high  grade  poultfy— all 
leading  varieties. 

J.  8.  Ollermt,  Pres. 
DE8SIOINKS  INCCrUTORCO. 
I  643 Second  St.,  De*  Molnn»,Ia. 


Baby  Chicks— Eggs  for  Hatching 

Hatched  right  in  Mammoth  Incubators.  Best  pure  bred,  largest 
and  best  equipped  Poultry  Farm  in  Colorado.  Improved  strain  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  sent.  free. 

MERK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.,  Rocky  Ford.  Colo 


profit  and  thrift  it  is  necessary  that  they 
receive  a  certain  per  cent  of  meal  in  the 
daily  bill  of  fare,  especially  when  they 
are  confined  to  runs,  or  to  houses  in 
winter. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


When  the  leg  is  bent,  the  bird  cannot 
open  its  foot.  That  is  why  it  does  not 
fall  off  the  perch  at  night  when  asleep. 
When  the  hen  is  walking  it  closes  its 
toes  as  it  raises  the  feet,  and  opens  them 
as  it  touches  the  ground. 

The  average  hen  outlives  her  usefulness 
in  two  years,  and  is  more  profitable  sent 
to  market.  There  are  at  times  good  hens 
in  the  third  and  even  the  fourth  year,  but 
the  average  limit  is  two  years.  Old  hens 
are  more  likely  to  contract  disease  than 
younger  ones. 

It  is  claimed  that  100  pounds  of  fresh 
lien  manure  contains  50  pounds  water,  16 
pounds  organic  matter,  56  pounds  ash. 
Analysis  shows  that  poultry  manure  con- 
tains 2.43  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  2.26 
per  cent  potash,  and  3.85  per  cent  nitro- 
gen, as  ammonia  and  organic  matter. 

The  imports  of  the  product  of  poultry 
culture  into  this  country  from  foreign 
countries,  show  that  the  field  is  still  open 
to  a  large  increase  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  opportunity 
is  waiting  for  those  with  sagacity  and 
industry  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  awnings  or 
hoods  of  cheap  muslin  or  boards  to  go 
over  the  windows  of  the  hen  house  in 
summer  to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  thus 
keep  the  house  much  cooler.  But  it  is 
not  advisable  to  have  these  awnings  up 
during  the  winter,  as  the  sunlight  is 
needed  in  the  houses  to  purify  them. 

Compared  with  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure,  there  are  48.60  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  hen  manure  to  six  in  barn- 
yard manure;  41  pounds  potash  to  10  ih 
barnyard  manure,  and  67  pounds  nitrogen 
to  11  in  barnyard  manure.  The  analysis 
is  based  on  a  ton  each  of  hen  and  barn- 
yard manure. 

It  is  common  to  call  all  poultry  "chick- 
ens," but  strictly  speaking,  a  chicken  is 
a  young  fowl,  generally  under  six  months 
of' age,  and  a  "fowl"  is  one  over  that  age. 
On  the  same  basis,  a  young  male  under 
one  year  of  age,  of  a  young  female  of  the 
same  age,  are  known  as  cockerel  and  pul- 
let, respectively.  They  become  cock  and 
hen  after  that  age. 

It  is  not  considered  best  to  draw  fowls, 
nor  to  cut  off  their  heads,  as  it  is  the  air 
that  goes  inside  the  carcass  that  causes 
the  flesh  to  become  tainted.  If  the  head 
is  cut  off — and  chickens  look  best  behead- 
ed— it  should  be  done  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  hatchet,  and  then  the  blood  should  be 
carefully  washed  off,  the  skin  drawn  for- 
ward over  the  neck  and  tied. 


DOIII  TBVi  0"r  book  tails  how  to  make  money  with 
rUULI  1 1  poultry  ^Inscription  of  poultry  houses  and 
plans:  bow  to  feed  and  recipe  for  making  feeds:  tells 
aboutlargeet poultry  farmsin  the  world.  Worth  dollar 
te  you.  Contains  fpnr  beautiful  color  piotures  suitablt 

^[t^oJ&^TvmTbo,  21    HOPE.  INI. 


French  poulterers  use  considerable  care 
in  preparing  carcasses  for  market.  In 
fact,  they  are  experts  in  that  line.  They 
not  only  know  how  to  stuff  fowls  to  get 
a  plumper  carcass,  but  they  whiten  and 
mold  and  manipulate  the  fowl  after  kill- 
ing until  it  looks  almost  good  enough  to 
be  eaten  without  further  preparation. 
American  markets  might  not  yet  appre- 
ciate so  much  care  and  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  dressed  fowls,  says  a  wri- 
ter, but  it  is  well  ,  known  that  carcasses 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care  by  Amer- 
ican methods  always  bring  the  best  price. 


GREIDER'S  Fine  CATALOGUE 

and  calendar  of  pure  bred  poultry;  70  ...          illuatrated  and 

described,  many  in  nituril  colon.  Perfect  guide  to  poultry 
raiaera — full  of  facta.  Low  pricca  on  Mock  and  etfa  for  hatch- 
ing.  Incubatora  and  broodera.  22  yeara  in  buttneaa.  You 
need  thit  noted  book.    Send  10c  for  it — today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER  ::       ::  Bos  72  RHEEMS.  PA. 


Referring  to  the  value  of  coal  tar, 
Hotchkiss  says  that  if  it  is  put  in  rat 
holes,  runs,  etc.,  rats,  mice,  minks  and 
weasles  will  desert  the  premises.  It  is 
equally  effective  for  lice,  by  coating  it  on 
the  roost.  For  the  latter  it  may  be 
thinned  with  gasoline,  if  desired,  and  ap- 
plied to  perch  and  walls  of  the  poultry 


14-8  Chicks  From  150  Eggs 

Osceola.  Mo. 

I  sorely  praise  the  Sure  Hatch  incubators.  I  have  a  ISO  egg  size.  The  first  setting 
t  put  in  162  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  150  at  hatching  time.  I 
got  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  surely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma- 
chine the  past  two  years.   Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  it  for  any  money. 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  1  beat  them  all.      NELLIE  GARDNER 


Women  and  children  find 
it  easy  to  succeed  with 
the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


Frank  Hammond 
President 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Oar  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 
help  you  to  succeed. 
It  tells  all  about  how 
to  handle  the  busi- 
ness the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus- 
trations. Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 

Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 

Any  one  can  succeed  with  it,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong  machine,  so  built  that  it  can't  go 
wrong.  Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.   We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  that  are  very  easily  followed. 
We  guarantee  It  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.  Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  Is  a  qua'ity  machine  In  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  If  it  Is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 
Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money; 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  bring  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  get  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full  Informa- 
tion on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  Information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Box  51  ,Fremont,Neb. 


You  Must  Get  a  "Sure -Thing"  Brooder  Now 

It's  too  late  to  experiment.  No  time  to  replace  those  early  chicks  if  lost. 
Why  not  be  sure  of  raising  them  allf   You  can  depend  upon  the  guaranteed 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

the  original  coal-burning  colony  brooder  which  has  given  such  wonderful 
results  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  under  all  conditions. 
The  Xtwtoten  wilt  not  dUappoint  you.    Its  many  exclusive  and  valuable  features,  per- 
fected through  lone  experience,  have  made  it  the  most  satisfactory  and  popular  brooder. 
Coal-burnf iter;  self-feeding;  self-reg-ulatlngr;  fully  venti- 
lated; portable;  strongly-built;  free  from  fire  danger; 
simple  and  economical  In  operation;  does  Its  work. 

Better  write  for  brooder  booklet  now.    Mailed  FREE.  BME».. 
Newtown  Gianl  Incubator  Corp'n.    90  Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


houses  with  a  whisk  broom,  once  a  year. 
The  writer  has  found  gas  tar  excellent 
for  scaly-legged  fowls.  One  application 
is  generally  sufficient  to  clean  off  the 
scales.  Give  the  legs  a  good  coating,  al- 
lowing it  to  wear  off,  and  the  chances  are 
the  scales  not  only  drop  off,  but  the  leg 
is  in  finer  condition  than  by  the  use  of 
grease. 


REQUESTS  BY  A  HORSE. 


I  want  a  drink  at  least  three  or  four 
times  each  day,  and  if  very  warm, 
oftener. 

Don't  leave  me  standing  in  the  sun 
when  a  shady  spot  is  convenient. 

Don't  forget  to  blanket  me  in  cold 
weather,  and  probably  adjust  the 
blanket  as  you  do  your  overcoat. 

Don't  put  a  frosty  bit  in  my  mouth, 
as  my  tongue  is  tender;  rub  the  bit  with 
your  gloved  hand. 

Don't  lose  your  temper  when  I  do  not 
understand;  be  patient;  I  am  willing  if 
I  only  know  what  you  want. 

Don't  forget  to  treat  me  kindly;  it 
pays  and  will  be  appreciated. 

Don't  forget  that  I  have  a  highly  de- 
veloped nervous  system  which  renders 
me  peculiarly  capable  of  suffering. 
Rough  usage,  even  if  it  stops  far  short 
of  brutality,  keeps  me  in  constant  state 
of  fear  or  irritation.  A  glance  at  one 
of  us  will  tell  whether  our  driver  is 
good,  bad  or  indifferent. 


Early  ordering  of  seed  is  especially 
advantageous  in  connection  with  secur- 
ing field  seeds,  where  large  quantities 
are  desired.  No  matter  what  seed  house 
such  seed  are  ordered  from,  they  should 
be  received  in  plenty  of  time  to  put 
them  through  the  germination  test. 
Then,  if  they  will  not  grow,  or  are  low 
in  vitality,  it  will  give  one  time  to  or- 
der from  some  other  source.  With  the 
late  order  this  is  not  possible,  and  might 
mean  serious  loss  by  late  planting. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

A  few  Cockerels  for  sale  from  the 
best  flock  of  Reds  in  the  country;  my 
birds  brought  home  the  blue  ribbons 
from  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver.  Mating  List  now  ready. 
F.  B.  SCHEAEDEE, 
LongTnont,  Colo. 


LEGHORNS 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


Did  you  know  that  the  FOWLER  EGG 
FARM  can  furnish  EGGS  for  hatching 
heavy  In  the  famous  TOM  BARRON 
ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  strain, 
without  Increase  of  price?  Also  White 
Leghorn  breeding  stock. 
FOWLER    EGG    F  ABM,    Fowler,  OolO. 


CaTTiCl  For  Hatching 
EilJ\3Tt3  and  Baby  Chix 

from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  can 
show  blue  ribbon  birds. 

Columbine  Poultry  Plant. 
A.  W.  GINGERY,  Prop. 
B.  No.  1,  Box  124B        Arvada,  Colo. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  633  Main  St, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure 
It. "  This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhoea 
and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures 
this  terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per 
cent  of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly 
write  Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books. 


McCloy's  Egg  Producer 

will  make  hens  double  in  egg  produc- 
tion at  very  low  cost;  one  tablespoon- 
f ul  per  six  hens  fed  in  one-half  gallon 
of  wet  mash,  will  bring  the  results. 
One  lb.  can,  40c;  2  lbs.,  75c; 
3    lbs,,    $1.10:    5    lbs.,  $1.75 
McCIOY'S 
372  South  Pearl,  Denver,»Colo. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month 
Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
gives  you  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunRy  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock  lands  Beeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber'  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POULTRY. 


WINNING  Barred  Rocks,  large  cock- 
erels.  $3.   Ahlquist  Bros.,  Florence.  Neb. 

BARRED  and  buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
— fine  young  stock  reasonable.  John  To- 
bias,  Wheatridge,  Colo.  

ORPINGTONS— White  or  Buff  thor- 
oughbred  laying  stock;  cockerels  or 
eggs.  Lists  free.  Ben  Lewis,  Gibbon, 
Neb. 


BUFF  Orpington  eggs;  Owens  strain 
of  roosters  used.  15  eggs  for  $1.50,  post- 
paid.    Smith  &  Son,  Dover,  Colorado. 

EGGS  from  prize-winning  R.  C.  Reds, 
$1.50  up.  Catalogue  free.  Island  View, 
Fremont,  Neb. 

REDS — They  are  bred  to  lay,  win  and 
pay.  Write  me  your  wants.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Wilcoxon,  North  Platte,  Neb.,  Dept.  Fl. 


Si  leading  varieties,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys.  Eggs  and  stock  guar- 
anteed.    Davis   Brothers.   Lincoln.  Neb. 


BUFF  rocks.  Eggs  from  pens  sired 
by  South  West  District,  show  winner. 
Reasonable.  Mrs.  J.  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 


BUFF  Orpington  Cockerels  all  sold. 
Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  prize 
winning  stock.  George  S.  Turner,  Canon 
City,  Colo. 

FISHEL  strain  White  Rocks'  eggs  for 
hatching.  Prize  winners  at  Shenandoah, 
Villisca  and  Red  Oak,  1915.  Write  me. 
Frank  Hossle,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

SINGLE  Comb  Red  cockerels,  hens  and 
pullets;  large  bone,  good  quality;  good 
laying  strain;  reasonable  prices.  R.  S. 
McGuire,  Wisner,  Neb. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


FOR  SALE: — 100  Barred  Rock  Pullets, 
all  laying.  All  from  hens  with  200  egg 
record  or  better,  and  all  full  sisters  to 
my  St.  Louis  and  Denver  winners.  W.  C. 
Loney.  Greeley,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — Buff  Orpington  eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  hens,  $1.00  per 
thirteen,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Forty  years' 
experience  in  poultry  raising  in  Wyom- 
ing. William  Boyce,  322  W.  28th  street, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  eggs  from 
largest,  finest  birds  ever  owned.  One 
and  two  dollars  for  fifteen  eggs.  Twelve 
years  same  breed.  Lone  Tree  Ranch, 
Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Leghorns.  National 
Western  Poultry  show,  Denver,  1915, 
won  $50  cup,  sweepstakes  trophy.  Baby 
chix,  hatching  eggs.  Free  catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Sanders. 
Edgewater,  Colorado. 

THOROUGHBRED,  first  prize  win- 
ning mammoth  white  Holland  turkeys; 
toms'  weight  at  maturity,  40  lbs.;  hens, 
25;  young  toms,  $5.00;  hens,  $3.50. 
Choice  single  comb  brown  Leghorn  cock- 
erels, $1.00  each.  Leghorn  eggs  in  sea- 
son, $4.00  hundred.  Mrs.  Cooper  May, 
Garfield,  Kans. 


SEEDS. 


CHOICE  fruit  trees  and  plants  cheap. 
Send  for  price  list.  John  Remsburg, 
Potter,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  cattle.  I  still  have  a 
few  of  those  thick  set  bulls  and  some 
of  the  same  kind  of  cows  and  heifers 
for  sale*    John  Grattan^  Broomfield,  Colo. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Big  type,  pedi- 
greed bred  sows,  boars,  fall  pigs, 
shipped  on  approval.  Davis  Brothers, 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WHITE  sweet  clover  seed,  machine 
cleaned,  $4.80  bushel.  Wesley  Foster, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


FETERITA — Nebraska  grown  seed. 
For  samples  and  price  write  J.  C.  Story, 
Stratton,  Nebr. 


FOR  SALE — Black  Percheron  stallion, 
registered,  coming  two  years  old.  Also 
two  1914  black  stallion  colts,  registered. 
W.  A.  Sergeant  &  Son,  Ft.  Morgan.  Colo. 


PROFIT  FROM  HOGS — Our  free 
book,  "The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale," 
tells  how  to  make  big  profits.  Send 
for  it  today.  The  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  560 
Vickers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BALDWIN'S  Poland  China  hogs; 
boars  of  all  ages;  also  a  few  bred  gilts 
at  bargain  prices.  Write  me  your 
wants.    Eleck  Baldwin,  Dickens,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — One  7-year 
old  registered  Percheron  stallion,  weight 
1,750;  trade  for  cattle.  Address  Wm. 
Robson,  Golden,  Colo. 


WHY  BOX  GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOB 
YOURSELF?  If  looking  for  a  business 
opening  requiring  small  capital  to  start 
but  which  will  net  good  returns  from 
the  beginning  with  advancement  on 
sound  lines  of  merchandising,  drop  me 
a  card.  A.  H,  Place,  142  W.  Fourth  Si., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


YOUNG  man,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor  made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tail- 
oring Co.,  Dept.  9,  Chicago,  and  get 
beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a  wonder- 
ful offer. 


poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  Is  the  only  progressive  financial 
Journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
449-20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — 85  acres  in  the  famous 
Grand  valley;  plenty  of  water;  good  soil, 
fine  climate;  an  ideal  home.  Write  Box 
448,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


LIST  your  ranches  with  us  as  we 
work  on  a  straight  commission  basis 
and  when  answering  this  ad  state 
whether  you  would  consider  a  trade  or 
not. 

We  have  several  good  city  properties 
that  the  owners  want  to  trade  for  farms, 
if  interested  let  us  know  what  you  have. 
FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 

327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver. 


loading  corral  directly  on  property,  20 
miles  north  of  Denver.  Modern  im- 
provements, artesian  well,  silo  etc 
Large  acreage  in  Al  stand  in  winter 
grain  and  alfalfa.  A  rare  opportunity 
™?  »  g0ZdJe,e^,r-  APP!y  at  Bridgewa- 
ter  Fanch,  Tel.  Black  852,  Brighton,  Colt. 

VICTORIA,  Australia  wants  settlers— 
bpeciai  inducements.  Government  land 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  Irrigation1 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 

Mke1  ckH?orn.fra,,i8'  ffult'  etc"  CHmate 
y,.e.^Ca"forn,a-  A"iple  markets.  Re- 
?n^eo„PaS8a#e8^  sPecial  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
m™ Government  Representa- 
Fra^c^.^B^6^7  Market  Bt"  San 

A  REAL  RANCH,  A  REAL  BARGAIN 

3960  acres  of  deeded  land,  about  5  000 
twoon*  **"tlonal  Ifnd  fenced.    All  Tor 
v,  Th'l1ranch  cut  1.000  tons  of 
£  ha.y,ihi3  year  and  with  proper 
care  the  yield  can  be  more  than  doubled 
The  outside  range  is  the  very  best 
titfnn  Vhe  baSlS.  l°r  a  big  cattle  Propo- 
RTVFR     CAMr?0tT$S„Eeat-  RAILROAD, 
K1VER     AND     DITCHES  HOTISP^ 

PH?Rri     BLACKSMITH  b  SHOP°USol: 
anla11  that  soes  to  make  up  a 
complete  cattle  ranch.    $25,000  cash  bal- 
ance 6  per  cent  5  and  10  years.  Write 

n^E'  Pr^ce'  327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg! 
Denver,  Colo.  •"»«6-> 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  spe- 
cial offer  to  introduce  my  magazine 
"Investing  For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10 
a  copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 


TO  TRADE — Will  trade  $7,000  Little- 
ton property  for  a  dry  ranch  in  Colo- 
rado and  for  particulars  write  us. 

Will  trade  160  acres  of  irrigated  land 
in  northern  Colorado  for  a  dry  ranch. 
This  land  is  well  improved  and  A-No.  1 
water  right. 

FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 

327  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver. 

400-acre  stock  ranch,  share  rental 
with  option  to  buy.  Plenty  water,  1860 
appropriation.     Beet    dump    and  cattle 


Soni6  of  You  Ha 


BOW  CREEK  farm  seeds,  since  1872. 
Alfalfa,  feterita,  cane,  corn,  kaffir,  Su- 
dan grass.  Samples  free.  F.  D.  De  Shon, 
Route  No.  4,  Logan,  Kansas. 

DRY  land  seed  corn,  1  lb.,  25  cents, 
postpaid;  one  bushel,  F.  O.  B.,  $2.  Mc- 
knight Seed  Farm,  Keysor,  Colo. 


GUARANTEED  pure  Sudan  seed,  40c 
pound;  over  20  pounds,  25c  pound.  Pure 
Seed  Company,  Plalnview,  Texas. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  In  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


SUDAN  GRASS — Pure  officially  In- 
spected recleaned  Sudan  grass  seed  pre- 

rald  i  pounds,  $2.50;  10  pounds,  $4.60; 
•  to  100  pounds,   25  cents  a  pound, 
F.   O.   B.   Lubbock.    Cash   with  order. 
We  guarantee  purity.    Dee  Turner  Pure 
ay,  Lubbock.  Texas. 


Some  of  You 


Want  to  Buy  Breeding  Stock 

Have  Grain  to  Sell 
Want  to  Buy  Seed  Grain 


HERE  IS  HOW  YOU  CAN  FIND  A  BUYER  OR  SOME- 
ONE THAT  HAS  FOR  SALE  WHAT  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

Put   o   f  Ht\ck    All  In  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

1  111  d  iJllllC  rill  Farmers' and  Stockmen's  Exchange 

You  can  run  a  little  advertisement  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE'S  Farmers' 
and  Stockmen's  exchange  columns  for  only  four  cents  a  word  per  insertion. 
No  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  All  adver- 
tisements are  set  in  uniform  style.  Every  number,  or  initial  counts  as  one  word. 
We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  over  50,000  each  issue.  Our  rate  of  4c  per  word 
for  the  large  circulation  offered  is  very  low.  These  columns  offer  you  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  land,  seeds,  nursery  stock,  etc.  A 
little  advertisement  Is  sure  to  secure  you  many  inquiries  for  the  Farmer's  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange  Page  is  read  by  everybody.  Try  a  little  ad  in  our  next 
issue.    Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  today. 

  Cut  out  coupon  here.     


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  your  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's 

Exchange  columns  for    times  under  the  heading  of: 

  1  am  enclosing  you  $  


Name . 


P.  O. 


State 


My  advertisement  is  as  follows: 


FOR  SALE— We  have  a  160  acre  im- 
proved farm  at  Ault,  Colo.  Beet  dump 
and  switch  near  place.  Price,  $15  000 
and  no  reasonable  first  payment  will  be 
refused.  All  of  this  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation and  producing. 

160  acres  improved  and  open  range 
adjoining.      This    place    controls  1,440 

buyeSit       taken  S°°n  $3'200  in  cash  wm 
We  haye  some  fine  irrigated  moun- 
tain ranches  for  sale  cheap  and  the  open 
range  adjoins  them. 

FARM  &  RANCH  EXCHANGE, 
Ail  Gas  and  Electric  Bldg,  Denver. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  BLUE  BOOK  FREE 

The  Midland  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Mo.,  has  left  over  a  few  hundred  copies 
of  the  1914  Implement  Blue  Book,  one 
of  which  it  offers  to  mail  free  of  charge 
to  any  subscriber  to  this  paper  who  will 
send  20  cents  to  pay  the  packing,  post- 
age, etc.  The  book  has  over  500  Royal 
Octavo  pages,  weighs  two  pounds  and 
contains  complete  classified  descriptive 
lists  of  all  farming  implements,  ve- 
hicles and  wagons,  and  kindred  goods 
made  in  the  United  States,  with  names 
and  addresses  of  manufacturers;  also 
a  full  list  of  all  branch,  jobbing  and 
transfer  houses  in  this  country  and  Can- 
ada, from  which  near-by  repairs  may 
be  had. 


George  Wilson  of  Osgood,  Colorado, 
said  that  he  read  one  story  on  hog  rais- 
ing in  Western  Farm  Life  that  was 
worth  the  subscription  price  for  three 
years.  We  can  supply  some  of  these 
valuable  back  numbers  to  new  subscrib- 
ers free. 

While  you  are  talking  about  patroniz- 
ing home  industries  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remind  you  of  the  insurance 
business.  Are  not  the  local  insurance 
companies  as  worthy  of  your  patronage 
as  are  other  home  institutions? 

Tlie  Colorado  Agricultural  College  has 
sent  out  a  bulletin  on  teaching  country 
preachers  agriculture.  Fine  scheme. 
Then,  perhaps,  they  will  be  able  to  make 
a  living. 

''Amid  war,  earthquake  and  famine 
there  are  still  a  few  things  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  Blease  of  South  Carolina  has 
resigned." — Pueblo  Chieftain. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  joint 
congressional  committee  on  federal  aid 
to  good  roads  the  annual  expenditures 
for  road  improvement  in  the  United 
States  amount  to  about  $204,000,000. 
Automobile  license  fees  amount  to  about 
$8,000,000  annually.  County,  township 
and  district  road  bonds  were  voted  in 
1913  to  the  amount  of  $50,635,000. 

On  most  farms  manure  can  be  hauled 
and  scattered  every  month  of  the  year 
to  good  avantage.  Especially  is  this 
true  where  mixed  farming  is  practiced. 
It  is  much  better  to  leave  the  manure 
on  the  land  than  in  the  barnyard  or  in 
piles  near  the  farm  buildings.  A  ma- 
nure spreader  is  a  wonderful  help  in 
lightening  the  work  of  unloading  and 
obtaining  a.n  even  distribution  over  the 
soil. 
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I  Want  Every  Reader  of 

Western  Farm  Life  Is^My 

1Q1C  Price  Reducing  Announce 
IJlJ  merit  and  1915  Catalog. 


This  announcement  tells  you  how  on  the  basis  of  true  co-operation  we  are  striving  to  still  further 
reduce  the  prices  quoted  below  on  our  New  Galloway  Masterpiece  Big  6  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engines 
and  New  Galloway  Sanitary  Perfect  Skimming  Cream  Separators.  Every  Western  Farm  Life 
reader  knows  that  in  the  past  I  have  saved  money  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  and 
given  them  as  square  treatment  as  any  other  manufacturer.  That's  whv  I  have  been  able  to 
build  up  a  mammoth  business  in  so  short  a  time.  Quality  is  our  watchword;  Volume  is  our  mottol 
In  1915  with  this  new  sliding  scale,  price  reducing  schedule  that  I  want  every  one  of  you  to  know  about,  we  will  try  to  further  reduce  our 
prices  on  standardized,  high  quality  cream  separators  and  gasoline  engines.  Before  you  buy  a  Gasoline  Engine  or  Cream  Separator  of  any 
make  or  at  any  price,  you  should  know  about  this  great  1915  announcement.  It  means  big  money  saving  to  you.  My  Big  1915  Catalog 
is  just  ready  to  mail.  170  pagea  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  farm,  shop  and  household  supplies  and  necessities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  four-colored  cover  and  72  pages  of 
specially  prepared,  newly  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  great  Galloway  line  of  Gasolire  Engines,  Cream  Separators,  Manure  Spreaders  which  we  manufacture  in  our 
own  chain  of  factories  right  here  in  Waterloo,  Iowa.     The   coupon    gsts   t'ris   great   catalog   absolutely   free.     Fill  it  out  and  fail  today. 

More  Horse  Power— Less  Money!  GALLOWAY'S  GREATEST  SPREADER  BUILT  UP  TO  A  HIGH  STANDARD 


6  H.  P. 


ALL  OTHER  SIZES 
FROM  1}  H.  P. 
TO  16  H.  P. 
PROPORTIONATELY 
LOW. 

The  New  Galloway  Masterpiece  Big  6  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  at  our 
new  low  price  is  the  power  sensation  of  1915.  It  is  positively  the  most 
engine  for  the  money  ever  offered  by  anybody  at  any  price,  anywhere 
at  any  time,  and  my  1915  sliding  scale,  price  reducing  schedule  still 
further  reduces  the  above  price  according  to  the  number  sold.  Posi- 
tively A  No.  1  in  high  quality  of  material,  finish,  design  and  workman- 
ship. Absolutely  supreme  in  power  and  simplicity.  Not  overrated  nor 
high  speeded  nor  light  weight. 

LARGE  BORE  AND  LONG  STROKE 

Plenty  of  weight,  low  speed,  built  for  long,  hard,  continuous  service. 
Made  in  our  own  great  factories  by  the  thousands  on  automatic  machin- 
ery. All  parts  standardized  and  alike  and  sold  to  you  direct  from  the 
factory  for  less  money  than  middlemen  can  buy  engines  no  better  at 
wholesale  and  in  many  cases  not  so  good  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

DON'T  GET  FOOLED 

on  the  high  speeded,  short  lived,  cheap  engines  nor  buy  high  priced 
engines  with  no  legitimate  excuse  for  their  high  prices.  Check  this  New 
Galloway  Masterpiece  Big  6  H.  P.  Engine  (or  any  other  Galloway  en- 
gine) point  for  point  with  them  all,  measure  the  bore  and  stroke,  put 
them  on  the  scales  for  weight,  size  them  all  up  for  simplicity,  then  test 
them  out  side  by  side  and  we  leave  it  entirely  to  you  to  be  the  judge. 
Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  Every  sale  backed  by  a  $25,000  bank  bond. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  if  you  are  at  all  interested  in  getting  a  new  or 
stronger  engine  and  we  will  mail  you  this  big  catalog  at  once.^ 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL 

I  bkre  used  the  engine  to  saw  30  cords  of  wood  and  It  works  fine.  I  am  well  pleated  with  II. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  engine*  In  town,  but  this  le  far  the  beat  of  all. 

CHRISTIE  BAXTERS,  Granule,  Han. 

GALLOWAY  SIX  DOING  8  HORSE  WORK 

fbers  la  no  danger  of  my  Bending  mj  engine  btok.  I  like  It  too  well.  It  la  just  what  I  want. 
80  m&nj  thought  a,  6  h.  p.  would  be  too  light  to  run  tny  cider  mill,  but  I  bare  plenty  of  power  and 
eome  to  spars.  1  hate  eeen  a,  great  many  gaaoline  engines  thla  summer,  but  the  Galloway  suits  ma 
the  bast  of  any  1  bays  seen.    I  would  not  want  anything  batter.      £.  M.  LANTZ,  Helena,  Ohio. 


Used  right  now  and  through  the  winter  is  the  biggest 
paying  investment  of  winter  farm  work;  means  bigger 
crops  next  year.  You  know  this  yourself.  Manure 
spreading  time  is  all  the  time.  Well  manured  fields  resist 
drought.  Make  bigger  SCash  MoneyS  Profits.  This  new 
No.  8  Low  Down  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  is  without  doubt 
Galloway's  greatest  spreader  and  the  best  spreader  on  earth. 

NOTE  THESE  NEW  NO.  8  LOW  DOWN  FEATURES 

Double  chain  drive,  endless  apron,  force  feed ;  front  wheels  cut 
under  the  load;  close  coupled,  close  hitch;  lightest  draft  of  any 
low  down  machine  manufactured.  Capacity 
60  to  70  bushels.  All  steel  gear  complete  with 
doubletrees  and  neckyoke.  Flexible  rake,  high 
speed  beater  pulverizes  and  spreads  finely  and 
evenly  any,  barn  yard  material.  Steel  wheels; 
gear  coupled  with  heavy  channel  steel,  trussed 
like  a  steel  bridge.  Box  rests  on  rear  trucks; 
only  42  inches  high  at  the  center.  Superior  in 
every  respect  to  new  f angled  freaks  of  heavy 
draft  that  eat  you  up  for  repairs. 

K.  K.  F0U8T  of  Ashley,  Ohio,  says: — "1  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  apresder.  It  has  proven  all 
ou  claimed  It  to  he  and  more.  By  buying  from  your  Company  I  Bared  $21.80  and  got  Just  what  I  was 
king  for." 

A  STREAK  OF  GOLD"  FREE. 

make  the  greatest 


MY  No.  OA 
SPREADER 

$6475 


E 

SEND  FOR  MY  GREAT  SPREADER  BOOK 

Tells  all  about  spreading  manure  to 
profits.    Do  not  buy  a  spreader  of  any  make  at  any  price  until 
you  have  filled  in  the  coupon  below  and  mailed  it  to  me  for 
my  big  special  spreader  proposition  and  four-color  catalog  which 
U       O        ft  a9%  gfkm  bP  i%    t*"-3  t^e  truth  about  the 
NO.  O        Jill  "I  *lH    spreader  business 


SPREADER  UL" 


HERE'S  WHAT  THEY  SAY! 

DEAR  SIRS' — 1  hare  (Wen  your  Spreader  a  thorough  test  and  find  it  Is  all  right,  I  like  it  fine.  Ererj 
farmer  should  baTe  one.         Tours  truly,  J-  E.  SNYDER,  Sommeraet,  Iowa. 

GENTLEMEN: — The  No.  8  Spreader  which  I  reoeWed  from  you  a  short  time  ago,  Is  satisfactory  la 
every  way.  It  works  weU  In  all  kinds  of  manure,  and  has  given  no  trouble  of  any  kind.  I  like  it  better 
than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw:  First,  because  I  think  it  stronger  than  others  and  not  liable  to  break,  as 
it  has  no  cog  wheels,  and  can  be  used  in  the  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Second,  it  la  light  in  draft. 
Third  It  is  neat  In  appearance  and  well  painted,  and  oosts  about  f-10.00  less  than  many  others. 

Yours  truly,      ZENAS  SPICER.  Monmouth,  111. 


NOT  DOWN  TO  A  PRICE 

This  New  Galloway  Sani- 
tary, perfect  skimming, 
cream  separator  is  made  so 
good  in  our  own  factories'' 
that  I  will  send  it  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  with- 
out an  expert  to  set  it  up, 
to  any  inexperienced 
user  for  a  90  day 
free  trial  to  test 
against  any  make  or 
kind  that  even  sells  for 
twice  as  much  and  will 
let  the  user  be  the  judge. 
It's  the  most  modern,  the 
most  sanitary, 
the  most  scien- 
tific, the  clean- 
est skimmer,  the  most 
beautiful  in  design  of  any 
cream  separator  made  today 
and  I  have  seen  them  all. 
Travel  20,000  miles,  lookover 
every  factory  in  the  United 
States  and  all  the  foreign 
countries  and  you  won't  find 
its  superior  at  any  price. 
Made  in  our  own  great 
factories  from  the  fin- 
est materials,  on  the 
best  automatic  machinery, 
by  skilled  workmen,  in  tremendous  quantities,  all  parts 
standardized  and  interchangeable,  and  sold  to  you  for 
less  money  thaa  dealers  and  jobbers  can  buy  machines 
not  as  good  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

My  new  1915  sliding  scale,  price  reducing  schedule  still 
further  reduces  the  price  on  this  high  quality,  standard 
cream  separator  according  to  the  volume  sold. 

Just  fill  in  the  Catalog  Coupon  below  and 
my  big  Free  Book  telling  all  about  this  Cream 
Separator  will  be  mailed  you  immediately. 

Fill  it  out  today.   Mail  it  now! 

SAVED  $42.50  ON  HIS  SEPARATOR 

I  got  the  separator  in  first-class  shape  and  like  it  fine.    It  is  easy  to  operate  and  wni 

easy  to  put  up.    The  day  I  put  it  up,  tbere  was  a  agent  here  with  bis  machine. 

Be  wanted  to  set  it  up  against  my  Galloway,  but  I  said,  "I  guess  not."  I  asked  him 
how  much  be  wanted  for  bis  machine.  He  said  only  985.00,  so  I  saved  $43.60  and  bar*  as 
good  a  separator  as  sold  for  185.00.  ANDREW  YOST,  West  Liberty,  ILL 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  the  Catalog  Coupon  Today 


Send  This  Coupon  or  a  Postal  or  a  Letter  Now ! 

MAIL  FREE  COUPON  NOW 

Win.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
1827  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Please  send  me  your  1915  four-color  170-page 
catalog  free,  which  explains  your  1915  sliding  scale, 
price  reducing  schedules. 
Send  me  particular  Information  about: 


Fill  Id  Nam,  of  Maebloer;,  ImplsmsDU,  Farm 


or  Houaahold  Bupplias  inUrssted  to 


Name. 
Town  . 
Statt  _ 


R.  F.  D.. 


I 


In  addition  to  the  beautiful  four-colored  special  printed  gasoline  engine,  manure  spreader,  cream  separator, 
auto  truck,  elevator  and  vehicle  color  work,  it  is  a  book  of  genuine  bargains  on  washing  machines,  incubators, 
brooders,  sprayers,  chicken  coops,  dairy  supplies,  water  supply  outfits,  pumps,  machine  oils  and  bee  supplies, 
tents,  canvas  goods,  grindstones,  fencing,  wallboard,  roofing,  disc  drills,  seeders,  land  rollers,  harrows,  plows  of 
all  kinds,  potato  planters  and  disc  harrows,  stock  tanks,  hay  tools,  elevators,  litter  carriers,  feed  cookers, 
both  steam  and  hot  water,  wind  mills,  scales,  wheelbarrows,  feed  cutters,  feed  grinders,  forges,  power  transmis- 
sion goods,  harness,  saddles,  farm  wagons,  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons,  buggies,  road  wagons,  surreys,  house 
furnishing  goods,  incl  uding  a  complete  line  of  carpets  and  rugs  illustrated  in  colors,  sewing  m  achines,  curtains,  stoves, 
couches,  bedroom  sets,  kitchen  cabinets  and  hundreds  of  other  items  of  farm  and  household  use.  This  great  book 
will  put  money  in  your  pocket  because  it  will  save  you  money.  I  can  prove  it.  You  are  sure  to  buy  something 
that  we  can  save  you  money  on  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Get  My  Prices,  Learn  My  Plans,  Before  You  Spend  Another  Dollar  For  Anything  For  the  Farm  or  Household 

Use  postal  or  letter  if  you  want  to,  but  the  coupon  is  handiest.  This  is  positively  the  biggest,  finest  book 
Galloway  ever  offered.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  actually  get  a  Galloway  engine,  spreader  or  separator  either 
partly  or  entirely  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  yourself,  a  clean  liberal  co-operative  offer.  Simply  fill  in  the 
coupon.  The  saving  that  can  be  made  in  purchasing  from  this  catalog  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
you  this  year  alone.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  I  will  send  both  the  catalog  and  my  special  1915  sliding 
scale,  price  reducing  proposition  at  once.    DO  IT  NOW! 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

1827  GALLOWAY  STATION,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 
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TRACTOR 
FEATURES 

Win  CASE 
Supremacy 

Since  the  very  invention  of  the 
traction  engine,  the  name  of  CASE 
has  stood  for  unchallenged  su- 
premacy. In  power  plowing,  as  in 
every  other  field,  CASE  Steam, 
Gas  and  Oil  Tractors  have  won 
through  actual  performance. 

Cost  per  acre  plowed  is  one  com- 
mon method  of  comparing  trac- 
tors. Countless  working  tests  and 
public  contests  have  proven  CASE 
superiority  here. 

Working]  speed  is  the  second  big 
consideration  in  a  tractor  for 
plowing.  CASE  holds  records  for 
the  greatest  average  number  of 
acres  plowed  per  hour. 

Easting-  quality  is  the  third 
and  greatest  consideration  hi 
choosing  a  tractor.  CASE  would 
win  on  its  lasting  quality  alone, 
even  if  it  did  not  lead  in  the  other 
two  big  points.  Durability  is  the 
one  greatest  CASE  consideration. 


Case  60  H.  P.  Oil  Tractor. 


20  Years 

In  the  Making 

CASE  does  its  own  experiment- 
ing— and  at  its  own  expense. 

Proof  of  this  important  fact  lies 
in  the  heavy  kerosene  tractor 
shown  above.  This  champion  oil 
tractor  represents  20  years  of  care- 
ful experiment  and  trial  before  the 
first  one  was  sold.  It  was  mechan- 
ically perfect  before  its  public  in- 
troduction. And  the  first  year 
placed  it  in  the  lead  of  all  others. 

A  CASE  for  Every  Purpose 

CASE  Gas  and  Oil  Tractors  are 
as  superior  in  their  class  as  CASE 
Steam  Tractors  have  always  been 
in  the  steam  class.  Made  in  60  and 
40  H.  P.  for  Oil  or  Gas,  25  H.  P. 
Gas,  and  from  30  to  110  H.  P.  for 
Steam. 

CASE  Tractors  and  CASE-RA- 
CINE Tractor  Gang  Plows  contain 
exclusive  features  that  you  must 
have. 

Free  Information 

Interesting  illustrated  catalog 
describing  CASE  power-plowing 
equipment  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest.   A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 
702  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Alfalfa  Meal  Sells 
for  $50.00  Per  Ton 


Do  you  realize 
that  Alfalfa  Meal 
as  a  stock  feed, 
because  of  its 
richness  in  Pro- 
tein,  has  no 
equal.  How  any 
stockman,  dairyman,  poultryman,  or 
general  farmer  can  withstand  its 
special  claims  as  an  agent  to  enrich 
him  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  an  outfit 
(Feed  Cutter  and  Mill)  that  will 
make  1,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  Alfalfa 
Meal  for  $38.90.  The  best  invest- 
ment you  will  ever  make.  A  4  to  6 
H.  P.  engine  will  do  the  work.  We 
can  furnish  larger  or  smaller  out- 
fits.   Send  today  for  full  particulars. 

We  also  handle  Gasoline  and  Kero- 
sene Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Cream 
Separators,  etc. 

THE  A.  W.  STRATTB  CO., 
3716-24  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


6  H.  P.  *96Z§ 

1V4H-P.  - 

2  H  P.  - 

3  H-P.  . 

4  H-P.  - 

5  H-P.  - 
8    H-P.  • 

10    H-P.  . 
12V4H-P.  - 
Many  other  sizes — all  sold 
direct  and  fully  guaran- 
teed.   BIG  82-PAGE  CATALOG  FREE.    Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.?r>3Klng  St..  Ottawa.  Kant 


THE  COUNTY  SYSTEM  FOR  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


By  A.  C.  MONAHAN, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  State  Teachers  Association  of 
Colorado,  representing  all  the  educa- 
tional interests  and  institutions  of  the 
state,  has  presented  a  bill  to  their  Legis- 
lature asking  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  rural  school  system  so  that  the 
management  will  be  based  upon  the 
county  as  a  unit.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  progress  in  education  in  other 
states.  The  country  schools  of  Colo- 
rado are  now  managed  each  by  an  in- 
dividual local  board.  Each  school  and 
the  territory  it  serves  is  a  school  dis- 
trict separate  from  all  others.  Some 
districts  maintain  excellent  schools,  the 
majority  maintain  poor  schools,  and  a 
large  number  maintain  very  poor 
schools.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  for 
many  districts  to  maintain  schools 
worthy  to  be  designated  as  schools  at 
all,  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  taxable 
property  in  the  district.  Wealthy  dis- 
tricts along  the  railroads  often  have 
more  money  on  a  low  tax  rate  than  they 
can  use  properly;  other  districts  back 
from  the  railroads  with  an  exceedingly 
high  tax  rate  can  raise  enough  for  the 
poorest  sort  of  a  school  only. 

This  "district"  system  originated  in 
Massachusetts  in  colonial  times  and 
spread  west  and  south  to  practically 
every  other  state.  It  has  been  aban- 
doned in  all  states  in  the  East  and 
South.  Only  two  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  now  have  the  "district" 
system,  and  five  states  west  of  the  river 
have  given  it  up  for  something  better. 
The  systems  now  Tound  in  these  states 
which  have  abandoned  the  district  unit 
is  either  the  township  or  the  county  sys- 
tem. The  township  system  is  very  sat- 
isfactory in  the  New  England  states, 
where  the  township  is  the  unit  of  taxa- 
tion and  of  civil  government.  In  other 
states  the  county  system  is  more  satis- 
factory. 

This  county  system  has  proven  itself 
desirable  by  fifty  years  of  trial.  Eigh- 
teen states  have  now  a  straight  county 
system  or  a  semi-county  system.  No 
state  once  adopting  it  has  ever  gone 
back  to  either  the  township  or  district 
plan.  In  every  state  where  it  has  been 
tried  it  has  given  satisfaction  and  has 
proven  itself  to  be  both  efficient  and 
economical.  The  movement,  therefore, 
proposed  by  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion is  in  line  with  the  best  experience 
in  rural  education.  Ten  other  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  will  have 
bills  before  their  Legislatures  during  the 
present  winter  asking  for  the  adoption 
of  the  same  system  proposed  by  this  as- 
sociation. 

The  essentials  of  the  county  unit  ba- 
sis of  organization  for  the  administra- 
tion of  rural  schools  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  county  the  unit  of  taxation 
and  administration  of  schools  (except 
that,  in  administration,  independent  city 
districts  employing  a  superintendent 
would  not  be  included). 

2.  The  county  school  funds,  including 
those  raised  by  taxation  and  those  re- 
ceived from  the  state,  expended  in  such 
a  way  as  would  as  nearly  as  possible  in- 
sure equal  educational  opportunities  in 
all  parts  of  the  county,  regardless  of  the 
amount  raised  in  any  particular  part. 
(Any  subdistrict  should  be  permitted  to 
raise,  by  .taxation  or  otherwise,  addi- 
tional funds  to  supplement  the  county 
funds,  provided  the  subdistrict  desired  a 
better  school  plant,  additional  equip- 
ment, or  a  more  efficient  teaching  force 
than  could  be  provided  from  the  county 
funds). 

3.  A  county  board  of  education,  in 
which  is  vested  the  administration  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  county  (except 
those  in  independent  city  districts),  com- 
posed of  from  five  to  nine  persons, 
elected  or  appointed  from  the  county  at 
large;  the  board  to  be  non-partisan;  the 
term  of  office  to  be  at  least  five  years, 
and  the  terms  arranged  so  that  not  more 
than  one-fifth  would  expire  in  any  one 
year. 

4.  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  serving  as  the  secretary  and  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  county  board,  and 
as  such  the  recognized  head  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  county  (except  those  in 
independent  city  districts). 

5.  District  trustees  in  each  subdistrict 
of  the  county,  one  or  more  persons, 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  or 


The  "LITTLE  DEVIL" 

And 

"Old  Reliable" 


C  W.  HART 


He  gave  to  mankind  the  first  successful  gas  trac- 
tor and  followed  this  history-making  achievement  with 
one  equally  notable — that  of  designing  the  first  real 
oil  tractor  capable  oi  burning  cheapest  kerosene  and 
other  low  grade  fuels  successfully  and  economically. 


"LITTLE  DEVIL" 

A  sturdy,  dependable,  small  tractor.  Furnishes  8  times  the' 
power  of  a  good  horse-  Does  all  the  horse  and  belt  work.  Cul- 
tivates growing  crops.  Valveless  motor  with  two  horizontal  twin 
cylinders.  Positive  fuel  feed.  Uses  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Mag* 
neto  and  auxiliary  battery  ignition.  Force  feed  lubricator.  Non- 
freezing  cooling  system.  Only  7  all-spur,  all-steel  gears  to  get 
two  speeds  forward  and  two  reverse.  Gears  run  in  oil.  Single, 
skeleton  type  driver  with  famous  "Hold-Fast"  lugs. 


"OLD  RELIABLE" 

A  strong,  powerful,  general  purpose  outfit  especially  good 
for  threshing  and  plowing.  Equivalent  to  25  horses.  Motor  has 
two  horizontal  twin  cylinders.  Positive  fuel  feed,  no  pump.  Uses 
kerosene  or  gasoline.  Magneto  and  auxiliary  battery  ignition. 
Force  feed  lubricator.  Powerful,  massive,  all  spur  traction 
gears.  One  speed  forward  and  one  reverse.  Runs  300  R.  P.  M. 
Belt  pulley  40  in.  diameter  x  12  in.  face.  147 


Belong  to  the  same  sturdy,  de- 
pendable tractor  family.  The 
'LittleDevil  20"  isthe  baby,  and 
"Old  Reliable  60"  the  patriarch. 
These  with  the  husky  27,  35  and 
40B.H.P.  sizes  comprise thefam- 
ous  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  family. 

Each  is  the  skillful  creation  of 
that  master  mind  of  tractor  de- 
signers and  builders — C.  W. 
Hart.  He  blazed  the  trail  and  set 
the  standard.  Others  have 
since  followed,  but  Hart- 
Parr  Oil  Tractors  are  al- 
ways a  step  in  advance. 

They  did  not  just  merely 
happen.  They  are  a  scienti- 
fic evolution  from  the  first 
comparatively  crude  design 
of  13  years  ago  to  the  thoroly 
dependable,  highly  developed 
outfits  of  today.  They  mark 
the  achievement  of  a  cher- 
ished ideal — that  of  giving  to 
the  farmers  of  the  world  a 
positive,  reliable,  economical 
power  which  replaces  the 
slow  moving,  wasteful,  in- 
efficient horse  for  every  kind 
of  farm  work. 

Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  now 
dot  the  earth — proof  that  they 
serve  man  faithfully  and  well. 
No  matter  how  large  or  small 
your  farm  there  is  a  Hart-Parr 
Oil  Tractor  that  will  exactly  fit 
your  power  requirements.  Write 
today  for  bulletin  of  the  size  you 
are  interested  in. 


HART -PARR  COMPANY 

349  Uwler  Street  OIL  TRACTOR  SPECIALISTS  Chirles  City,  Iowa 


selected  by  the  county  board,  to  be  cus- 
todians of  the  school  property  and  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
county  board.  The  expenditures  of  local 
funds  raised  by  the  subdistrict  would 
rest  with  the  trustees  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  board. 

6.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
county  board  of  education: 

(a)  To  have  general  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

(b)  To  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the 
school  subdistricts  of  the  county,  mak- 
ing from  time  to  time  such  alterations 
as  in  its  judgment  would  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  county  system. 

(c)  To  locate  and  erect  school  build- 
ings. 

(d)  To  supply  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

(e)  To  fix  the  course  of  study  and  se- 
lect textbooks  (using  the  state  course 
and  state-adopted  textbooks  in  the 
states  where  action  has  been  taken). 

(f)  To  enforce  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws. 

(g)  To  employ  teachers,  fix  their  sal- 
aries and  the  salaries  of  other  employes. 

This  system  assures  equally  good 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  county,  and 
does  so  at  a  saving  in  the  cost.  In  the 
purchase  of  supplies  alone  the  counties 
of  Utah,  on  the  county  basis,  are  saving 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  supplies  under 
the  old  system.  One  Utah  county  re- 
ports that  they  have  saved  $3,000  a  year 
since  the  adoption  of  the  county  system 
in  the  purchasing  of  supplies  alone.  It 
assures  equally  good  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  county  and  makes  possible 
the  giving  of  high  school  education  for 
country  boys  and  girls  in  schools  near 
their  homes. 


With  good  dairy  cows  you  get  the 
money  quicker  because  you  can  sell  the 
product  every  day.  When  the  beef  man 
sells  his  fat  steers  he  has  to  take  a  good 
part  of  the  money  he  gets  to  buy  steers 
to  put  in  their  place. 


Let  ua  start 
you  In  a  business 

that  will  make  you  from 
I  116  to  $50  a  day  when  farm 
work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling;  Machli 

Same  tig  borea  through  any  Boil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  _  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate  —  no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  in  s  bis  demand  for  wells  to 
water  stock  and  for  Irrigation. 
T'rite  for  free  illustrated  circn- 
lars  showing  different  styles. 
Lisle  Manufacturing;  Co. 
Box  43  Clarlnda,  low* 


BAIN  BAIN 

You  may  not  be 
needing  it  now.  Next 
July  and  August 
you  will  need  the 
TURNER  tile  sys- 
tem to  sub-irrigate 
-sa^sa — your  garcien  and  or- 
chard from  your 
well.  Our  tile  machine  makes  continu- 
ous cement  tile,  in  the  ditch,  150  ft. 
hour  for  7c  a  rod.  Tiles  laid  8  ft.  apart 
below  cultivation  for  gardens.  One  tile 
between  rows  for  trees.    Machine,  $15. 


1 

TURNER  BROS.,  Bird  City,  Kasi, 


CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

Near  Hotchkiss,  Colo.,  700  acres  Ir- 
rigated land,  improvements,  first  class 
water  rights,  all  well  fenced,  with 
houses,  sheds,  barns,  corrals;  over  300 
acres  now  under  cultivation,  orchards, 
alfalfa  and  grain.  This  is  an  ideal  cat- 
tle ranch  proposition.  Choice  range, 
both  government  land  and  forest  re- 
serves, where  this  property  has  Class  A 
grazing  rights.  Will  sell,  but  prefer  to 
form  stock  company  in  which  I  will 
put  up  my  share  of  capital  and  take 
stock  for  ranch  on  fair  valuation. 
Ranch  will  winter  feed  2,500  to  3,000 
cattle.  Any  one  having  capital  to  in- 
vest in  cattle  proposition  will  find  this 
a  choice  proposition.  For  particulars 
address 

H.  E.  WOODWARD, 
2525  Birch  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
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The  Weslern  Farmer,  the  Dairy  Cow  and  Prosperity 


THE  history  of  nations,  states,  lo- 
calities and  individuals  shows 
clearly  that  dairying  and  pros- 
perity are  closely  correlated. 
Among  the  peasants  of  continental 
Europe  the  dairy  cow  is  regarded  as 
the  chief  source  of  sustenance  and  in- 
come— a  miniature  factory  for  trans- 
forming the  grains,  grasses,  root 
crops,  etc.,  into  a  most  highly  con- 
centrated and  marketable  product. 
This  small  factory  or  machine  re- 
ceives the  best  m  of  care,  even  sur- 
passing that  given  to  the  members  of 
the  family.  The  cow  has  a  warm, 
well-ventilated  stable,  which  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  the  attention 
given  her  is  more  like  that  given  the 
most  valuable  race  and  breeding 
horses  in  America.  If  these  people, 
on  a  very  few  acres  of  valuable  land, 
find  it  quite  profitable  to  keep  dairy 
cows  and  treat  them  well,  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  Western  dairyman 
and  farmer  are  unlimited. 

No  one  will  question  the  fact  that 
when  we  find  a  dairy  section  any- 
where in  the  country  we  find  better 
farms,  better  homes,  better  schools, 
better  people — in  short,  better  civili- 
zation. The  dairy  farmer  who  gets 
cream  or  butter  checks  once  a  week 
or  once  a  month  always  has  money 
and  seems  to  take  things  easy  the 
year  round.  He  does  not  complain  of 
hard  times  nor  unduly  censures  state 
or  national  administrations  for  not  rush- 
ing through  a  "Rural  Credits"  bill  which 
will  enable  them  to  borrow  money  with 
which  to  make  improvements  and  buy 
stock.  The  dairy  farmer  has  money 
when  it  is  needed,  and  is  making  more 
money  every  day. 

A  few  days  ago  a  cattleman  who  owns 
several  hundred  acres  of  sheep  land  came 
into  the  office  and,  on  being  asked  about 
dairy  conditions  in  his  locality,  he  re- 
plied that  there  were  a  number  of  farm- 
ers out  there  who  seem  to  be  doing  well 
milking  cows,  but  ne  could  not  see  any 
profit  in  selling  butter  fat  at  twenty-six 
cents  per  pound.  He  preferred  feeding 
his  crops  to  steers;  the  work  is  not  so 
confining  and  he  always  found  a  good 
market.  The  West  is  filled  with  similar 
farmers  who  would  milk  cows  if  the 
systematic  labor  features  could  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Why  is  it  that  dairying  pays  in  one 
section  of  the  country  and  in  another 
section,  where  condi- 
tions are  even  more  fa- 
vorable in  every  re- 
spect, farmers  find  it 
unprofitable?  The  an- 
swer is  that  a  man 
does  not  succeed  at 
anything  that  he  does 
not  like,  for  the  reason 
that  he  will  not  put 
brains  into  it  and  try 
to  make  it  a  success. 
There  are  many  men 
who  do  not  like  work 
of  any  kind,  and  unless 
a  man  takes  pride  in 
his  vocation,  whatever 
it  may  be,  he  is  certain 
to  make  a  failure.  One 
of  the  essential  fea- 
tures in  making  a  suc- 
cess in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness is  to  like  the  busi- 
ness. 

Dairying  doesn't  pay 
on  many  farms  because 
the  right  kind  of  cows 
are  not  kept.  On  two- 
thirds  of   the  average 


Section  of  a  Well-Equipped  Dairy  Barn  Where  Every  Cow  Pays  a  Good  Profit. 


farms  cows  are  used  that  are  simply 
eating  their  heads  off.  It  is  merely  a 
waste  of  good  feed,  time  and  energy  to 
milk  unprofitable  cows.  The  trouble  is, 
many  farmers  don't  make  any  effort  to 
learn  which  are  the  star  boarders  and 
which  are  giving  them  a  profit.  Your 
county  agriculturist  or  the  manager  of 
your  creamery  station  will  doubtless  be 
glad  to  assist  you  in  making  the  neces- 
sary tests. 

Another  very  common  reason  why 
dairying  doesn't  pay  on  the  average 
farm  is  because  the  cows  are  not  prop- 
erly fed  and  do  not  receive  the  right 
care.  It  is  the  common  practice  with 
most  farmers  to  feed  the  milk  cows  with 
the  steers  and  other  cattle,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  that  they  are  given  a 
light  feed  while  being  milked.  They  are 
given  no  more  shelter  or  care  than  the 
others  receive,  and  yet  are  expected  to 
give  milk  in  paying  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. 


No  matter  how  good  the  dairy  cow 
may  be,  if  you  don't  feed  her  enough  or 
give  her  an  unbalanced  ration,  you  are 
not  going  to  make  any  money  out  of 
her.  She  is  a  machine  that  is  com- 
posed of  a  very  delicate  organism;  she 
is  a  lady  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
No  business  farmer  would  allow  his 
modern  self-binder  to  be  exposed  to  the 
elements  the  year  round.  The  success- 
ful farmer  carefully  puts  his  machinery 
under  cover,  givse  careful  attention  to 
the  separate  parts,  and  when  in  use  sees 
that  it  is  kept  well  oiled.  Even  a  care- 
less farmer  would  not  allow  the  delicate 
works  of  his  watch  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  treat  the  dairy  cow,  the  most 
delicate  piece  of  machinery  on  the  place, 
with  a  carelessness  that  would  hardly 
be  tolerated  by  an  employer  with  one  of 
the  rough  implements. 

The  dairy  cow  requires  a  certain  por- 
tion as  the  food  of  support  that  is  to 


Dual  Purpose  Cows  on  Pasture  in  Southern  Colorado. 


run  the  machine.  The  entire  profit 
comes  out  of  the  surplus  over  and 
above  what  it  takes  to  do  that.  The 
cow  will  first  provide  for  her  own 
immediate  wants;  she  will  keep  up 
the  animal  heat;  she  will  repair  the 
waste,  and  it  is  only  the  surplus  over 
and  above  this  that  she  puts  into  the 
pail.  If  she  insists  on  giving  a  sur- 
plus in  spite  of  being  underfed,  she 
takes  it  out  of  herself,  loses  flesh  and 
becomes  thin.  If  she  is  exposed  to 
the  elements,  more  feed  is  required 
to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  and  the 
wasting  body  tissues,  and  the  less 
feed  there  will  be  for  the  pail.  It 
does  not  pay  to  underfeed  the  dairy 
cow,  no  matter  how  high  may  be  the 
price  of  hay  and  grain ;  it  is  cheaper 
then  than  the  flesh  of  the  animal  and 
the  concentrated  products  of  the 
milk. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
daiiy  cow  will  produce  a  pound  of 
human  food  at  a  less  cost  than  any 
of  our  other  farm  animals.  A  test 
made  by  the  Texas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege shows  that  the  dairy  cow  will 
take  a  ton  of  such  feed  as  oats,  corn 
and  hay  and  convert  it  into  more 
pounds  of  digestible  human  food  than 
either  the  hog,  the  beef  steer  or  the 
sheep.  The  following  table  from 
Farm  and  Ranch  illustrates  this 
point  by  showing  amounts  of  human 
food  produced  by  the  different  farm 
animals  from  100  pounds  digestible  or- 
ganic matter  in  a  ration: 

Pounds  Human  Food. 

Cow,  139  pounds  milk  18.0 

Steer,    live    weight,    13.5  pounds, 

carcass,  8.3  pounds    2.75 

Sheep,    live    weight,    13.9  pounds, 

carcass,  7.0  pounds    2.60 

Hog,  live  weight,  30.4  pounds,  car- 
cass, 25  pounds   15.60 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  dairy 
cow  will,  on  the  same  quantity  of  feed, 
support  6y2  people  to  the  steer's  one; 
slightly  more  than  6%  people  to  the 
sheep's  one,  and  almost  6%  people  to 
the  hog's  one.  Aside  from  the  mere 
nutritive  A'alue  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy  cow,  physicians  and  dietists  tell 
us  that  they  are  far  more  digestible 
than  are  the  meats  of  the  different  an- 
imals. 

We  can  appreciate  more  fully  the 
economy  of  production  of  the  dairy  cow 
when  we  compare  the  food  value  of 
milk  with  some  of  the 
more  common  foods. 
For  instance,  one  quart 
of  milk  valued  at  10 
cents  is  equivalent  in 
food  value  to: 

Three-quarters  pound 
of  round  steak,  worth 
17-20  cents;  two 
pounds  salt  cod  or 
mackeral,  worth  25-30 
cents;  eight  eggs, 
worth  20-30  cents;  two 
pounds  chicken,  worth 
40-60  cents;  \V2  pounds 
ham.  30-40  cents:  one 
quart  oysters,  30-40 
cents  ;  four  pounds  cab- 
bage, 40  cents;  seven 
pounds  lettuce,  5  0 
cents;  six  pounds  spin- 
ach, 60  cents. 

A  diet  of  milk  and 
bread  weighing  16 
ounces  and  costing 
eight  cents  contains 
1,080  calories  (the  unit 
measurement  of  food 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Potato  Diseases,  Treatment  and  Seed  Selection 


By    W.   H.  OLIN. 


THE  true  seed  of  a  potato  is  in  the 
seed  ball  formed  on  tip  end  of 
stems  from  the  fertilized  blossom. 
It  is  a  plant  breeder's  problem  to 
develop  these — entirely  outside  a  farm- 
er's work.  It  takes  a  knowledge  of  the 
botany  of  the  plant  and  many  years  of 
plant  breeding  work  to  "arrive"  any- 
where. Besides,  it 
is  seldom  profitable, 
save  in  very  rare 
instances.  It  takes 
several  years  t  o 
bring  a  potato  from 
the  true  seed  to  a 
commercial  size,  and 
then  it  may  have 
little  or  no  commer- 
cial value.  Use  of 
blossom  seed  can 
only  be  of  economic 
value  where  new 
varieties  are  desired, 
and  then  it  requires 
from  five  to  ten 
years  to  fix  the 
type. 

We  now  have  too 
many  varieties  in 
the  West.  We  need 
to  cut  down  the 
number  of  types  of 
potatoes  to  the  one 
or  two  types,  i  n 
each  valley  district, 
that  seem  to  do 
best  in  that  envir- 
onment, which  the 
markets  seem  to 
want. 

A  potato  tuber  is 
the  farmer's  seed 
from  which  to  grow 
his  new  crop.  This 
tuber  is  an  under- 
ground stem  not  a 
true  seed.  It  has 
been  found  growing 
wild  in  southwest 
Colorado  by  Prof.  C. 
L.  Fitch,  Eugene 
Grubb  and  the  wri- 
ter. This  wild  po- 
tato is  a  short  un- 
derground  stem 
slightly  thickened  to 

provide  food  storage  for  young  plants 
when  sprouted  or  started  the  following 
year.  Nature  supplies  this  wild  potato 
with  a  large  number  of  eyes,  so  if  a 
number  are  killed  by  freezing  as  it  lies 
in  the  ground  all  winter,  some  few  may 
survive  to  perpetuate  the  plant. 

Modern  breeding  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  eyes,  while  it  shortens  and  thick- 
ens the  potato.  Hence  it  is  an  artificial 
product,  and  most  rigid  selection  is 
needed  to  prevent  its  going  back  or  re- 
verting to  the  original  type  of  the  wild 
potato.  This  is  shown  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  eyes  and  pointed,  elon- 
gated seed  end  of  potatoes.  This  is 
called  "running  out." 

Mr.  Findlay,  in  his  treatise  of  "The 
Potato,  Its  History  and  Culture,"  on  the 
use  of  good  seed,  has  this  to  say:  "I 


The  importance  of  good  seed,  the  successful  practice  of  good  potato  grow- 
er? in  seed  selection,  disease  control  in  potato  seed  and  use  of  the  seed  plot, 
are  here  discussed,  to  help  those  who  may  be  finding  some  difficulty  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  excellence  in  this  important  food  crop.  Mr.  Olin  is  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  for  the  Rio  Grande  system,  and  is  well  qualified  on 
this  subject. 


True  to  Type  Peachblow  Seed,  Showingthe  Master  Sprout  at  the  End. 


Typical  Rural— Alike  at  Each  End. 


often  wonder  what  would  be  said  of  the 
agriculturist  who  only  used  his  light 
grain  for  seed,  or  bred  his  stock  from 
the  weeds  and  wasters  of  his  flocks  and 
herds.  I  may  be  told  it  is  different  with 
the  potato,  it  being  only  an  aggregation 
of  underground  buds.  But  having  expe- 
rimented in  all  directions,  and  having 
induced  a  few  others  to  follow  my  meth- 
ods, with  identical  results,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  laws  of  re- 
production find  no  exception  in  the 
potato." 

The  grain  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
now  select  their  seed  grain  with  the  ut- 
most care,  for  they  realize  that  the  law 
of  heredity  prevails — "Like  tends  to 
produce  like."  The  potato  farmers  of 
the  West  will  find  that  the  practice  of 
using  only  cull  potatoes  for  seed  is  a 
certain  way  of  producing  irregular,  un- 
desirable potatoes.  Eventually  this 
practice  either  gives  "run  outs"  or  small 
potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill. 

The  hill  selection  of  seed  potatoes  is 
to  be  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  prac- 
ticed, to  using  the  average  field  run  or 
bin  selected  seed.  Hill  selection  enables 
one  to  select  stocky,  sturdy  vines,  with 
eight  or  more  potatoes  of  uniform  com- 
mercial size,  with  few  or  no  culls  in  tne 
hill.  This  gives  the  strongest,  rather 
than  the  weak  or  indifferent  tubers,  for 
the  parent  stock.  The  writer  has  known 
where  a  careful  test  was  made  and  the 
hill  selected  seed  gave  one  sack  of  culls 
to  200  sacks  of  commercial  potatoes, 
while  on  the  same  farm,  same  type  of 
potatoes,  but  field  run  seed,  gave  one 
sack  of  culls  to  20  sacks  of  commercial 
potatoes.  In  breeding  of  live  stock 
"blood  tells."  The  general  rule  is  even 
more  applicable  to  potato  seed  selection, 
since  use  of  tubers  for  propagation  is  an 
artificial  method  of  reproduction  and 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  original  elongated,  undesirable  un 
derground  stem  type. 

For  the  first  year,  select   from  the 


fields  special  hills  that  carry  a  uniform 
type  and  shape  of  potato  you  desire  to 
propagate  and  perpetuate,  as  the  seed 
type  of  a  particular  breed  of  potatoes, 
which  you  feel  is  adapted  to  your  soil 
and  climate  and  which  satisfies  your 
market.  Some  farmers  dig  these  special 
hills  from  the  general  field  the  first 
year  before  the  crop  is  harvested;  oth- 
ers follow  the  planter  closely,  sacking 
up  the  special  hills  by  themselves. 

The  second  year  from  the  best  of  the 
seed  is  saved  stock  for  the  next  year's 
seed  plot,  while  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion for  uniform  type  and  shape  is  then 
made  from  the  remainder  for  planting 
the  general  field. 

Two  brothers  in  a  Rocky  Mountain 
valley,  who  are  live  stock  farmers  but 
make  potatoes  a  crop  of  the  farm,  have 
maintained  a  seed  plot  for  more  than 
ten  years.  This  last  fall,  making  tests 
in  different  parts  of  the  seed  plot,  the 
writer  found,  taking  100  potatoes  just 
as  they  run,  that  but  one  potato  was  off 
type  and  not  more  than  two  culls  could 
be  found  in  each  100  potato  count,  made 
several  times  in  the  field.  This  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  maintenance  of 
a  seed  plot  in  the  field  and  an  ideal  type 
in  the  grower's  mind  toward  which  all 
selections  are  made. 

It  is  a  well  known  law  that  if  one 
plants  disease  he  is  sure  to  grow  disease 
in  any  crop.  Dr.  Orton,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  Bulletin  No.  64, 
says:  "New  evidence  is  presented  that 
large  but  insidious  losses  have  been  suf- 
fered from  seldom  recognized  weak- 
nesses in  vegative  vigor  and  from  dis- 
eases transmitted  through  the  seed — 
losses  that  threaten  to  be  greater  in  the 
future  unless  active  measures  are  taken 
at  once  to  secure  more  vigorous  and 
disease-free  strains  through  seed  selec- 
tion and  breeding." 

Dr.  Orton  further  states  that  a  defi- 
nite system  of  seed  selection  and  crop 
rotation  is  the  best  known  method  of 


combatting  all  fungus  diseases  which 
prey  upon  the  potato.  This,  he  says, 
tends  to  produce  a  resistant  type  to 
these  diseases.  He  further  states  there 
should  be  developed  in  the  West  com- 
munities where  growing  of  seed  pota- 
toes shall  become  a  special  industry  and 
where  every  means  will  be  taken  to 
produce  a  perfectly 
healthy  article. 

We  should  now 
note  the  most  prev- 
alent and  more  gen- 
eral potato  diseases 
found  in  the  inter- 
mountain  territory. 
These  were  given  in 
the  "Potato  Study" 
poster  recently  is- 
sued, and  are  here 
reproduced. 

1,  Common  Scab. — 
Scabby  potatoes 
should  not  be  plant- 
ed. Wherever  the 
skin  is  injured  a 
rough,  corky  layer 
is  formed.  The  fun- 
gus lives  over  win- 
ter within  these 
corky  layers.  The 
spores  may  also 
stick  to  the  surface 
of  potatoes  that  are 
not  scabby.  Seed 
treatment  will  kill 
the  spores  that 
cause  common  scab. 
All  seed  potatoes 
should  be  treated. 
Potatoes  free  from 
this  disease,  when 
planted  in  infected 
soils,  will  also  be- 
come infected  and 
grow  scabby  pota- 
toes. 

2,  Fusarium  Wilt. 
— This  is  a  common 
fungus  disease 
which- grows  on  the 
inside  of  the  potato 
tuber.  It  forms  a 
dark  ring  under- 
neath the  surface. 
The  disease  does 
not  appear  on  the  surface  and  can  only 
be  discovered  by  cutting  off  the  stem 
end  of  the  potato.  It  grows  from  the 
seed  up  into  the  water  tubes  in  the 
stem,  which  carry  water  from  the  roots 
to  the  leaves.  When  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing in  the  field,  this  disease  stops  the 
flow  of  water  to  leaves,  through  the 
stem,  from  roots.  Leaves  then  wilt, 
hence  the  name.  If  a  thin  slice  is  cut 
off  from  the  stem  end  of  a  potato, 
brown  streaks  forming  an  irregular 
brown  ring  will  be  seen  if  the  potato  is 
infected.  This  brown  ring  will  turn 
dark  as  the  potato  remains  in  storage, 
and  may  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
tuber.  Seed  treatment  will  not  kill  this 
disease  on  the  inside  of  the  potato,  al- 
though it  may  kill  the  spores  or  germs 
which  may  stick  to  the  surface  of  sound 
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tubers.  Potatoes  showing  this  disease 
should  never  be  planted.  Infected  po- 
tatoes not  only  carry  this  trouble  to 
the  next  year's  crop,  but  will  infect  the 
soil  in  which  planted,  where  these  dis- 
ease germs  may  live  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  is  our  most  serious  potato 
trouble,  because  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol. 

3,  Rhizoctonia. — This  is  a  common 
fungus  disease  which  forms  tiny,  hard, 
dark  specks  or  germs  in  colony  groups 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  potato. 
These  groups  may  be  large  or  small,  and 
look  like  specks  of  dirt.  Wet  them  and 
they  turn  black.  They  stick  very  firmly 
to  the  skin  of  the  potato.  When  in- 
fected potatoes  are  planted,  a  fungus 
grows  from  each  tiny  speck  and  attacks 
the  roots,  underground  stems  and  "sets" 
of  the  potato.  It  turns  the  stems  brown 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  kills  the  "sets"  or  young  potatoes. 
Very  few  potatoes  can  form  in  a  dis- 
eased hill.  Dr.  Hill's  treatment,  given 
below,  will  kill  small  colonies  of  this 
disease,  but  no  treatment  has  yet  been 
discovered  that  will  kill  the  large  colo- 
nies. Therefore  potatoes  with  large  col- 
onies should  not  be  planted.  Infected 
tubers  will  infect 
soil  where  planted. 
The  germs  of  this 
disease  will  live  in 
that  soil  for  three 
to  four  vears.  There- 
fore, rotate  your 
crops.  Do  not  plant 
potatoes  on  same 
ground  several  years 
in  succession.  To  se- 
cure and  maintain 
sound  seed,  free 
from  all  disease, 
each  farmer  should 
grow  his  own  seed 
potatoes  in  a  special 
seed  plot. 

While  there  are 
other  diseases  that 
are  injuring  potato 
plants  in  the  West- 
ern fields,  these  are 
our  worst  ones,  to 
which  we  must  give 
early  and  immedi- 
ate attention  and 
combat  to  maintain 
profits  in  potato 
growing.  Refer 
these  other  troubles 
to  your  state  sta- 
tion plant  patholo- 
gist or  potato  dis- 
ease specialist. 

For  common  scab, 
as  well  as  rhizocto- 
nia, Dr.  George  R. 
Hill,  Plant  Patholo- 
gist, Utah  Experi- 
ment Station,  rec- 
ommends the  fol- 
lowing treatment: 

All  seed  potatoes 
should  be  soaked  in 
a  solution  of  mer- 
cury bichloride  (cor- 
ros  i  v  e  sublimate), 


four  ounces  in  thirty  gallons  of  watt-r 
for  one  and  one-half  hours.  Formalin 
treatment  will  not  kill  rhizoctonia  as 
completely  as  mercury  bichloride.  The 
sohition  should  be  placed  in  a  wooden 
barrel  or  tank.  It  corrodes  metal.  It 
should  be  poured  out  and  made  up  fresh 
after  it  has  been  used  to  disinfect  four 
lots  of  potatoes.  It  is  poison  to  eat, 
but  not  to  the  touch.  Treated  potatoes 
should  not  be  eaten  or  fed.  After  the 
potatoes  have  been  treated  they  should 
be  stored  in  new  sacks  which  have  been 
similarly  disinfected  in  the  solution." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
treatment  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  very 
poisonous  to  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
accidents  and  loss.  Containers  should 
always  be  covered  while  potatoes  are 
being  treated. 

Common  scab  can  be  effectively 
treated  by  the  formalin  method  if  it  is 
thoroughly  done  and  the  following  di- 
rections implicitly  followed: 

Get  potatoes  ready  for  the  treatment 
before  mixing  the  liquid  preparation.  If 
possible,  provide  not  less  than  four  con- 
tainers—half barrels  holding  not  less 
than  12  to  15  gallons  of  water  are  quite 


serviceable.  Now  make  up  the  solu- 
tion, using  16  ounces'  (one  pound)  of 
formalin  (40  per  cent  solution  desirable) 
to  30  gallons  of  water.  Thoroughly  stir 
in  the  formalin  before  potatoes  are 
placed  in  the  solution.  Leave  potatoes 
in  solution  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Pour  out  this  solution  after  it 
has  been  used  for  four  lots  of  potatoes 
and  make  up  a  fresh  solution.  After 
potatoes  have  been  treated  store  them 
in  good  sacks  that  have  also  been  simi- 
larly disinfected.  By  using  not  less 
than  four  containers,  as  named  above,  a 
considerable  amount  can  be  treated  in 
one  day.  The  more  containers  used  the 
more  potatoes  can  be  treated  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Treating  all  seed  potatoes  is  one  sure 
way  of  anticipating  certain  potato  trou- 
bles and  checking  their  ravages  on  the 
growing  tuber  later  on.  No  known 
treatment  will  kill  fusarium  wilt. 

The  exposing  of  seed  potatoes  to  sun 
and  air  just  before  planting  has  proven 
to  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  Avoid  intense 
sunlight.  This  toughens  the  skin  and 
tends  to  make  the  potato  more  able  to 
resist  fungus  attacks.  This  is  the 
"greening"  process. 


A  Section  of  a  Potato  Seed  Plot  on  the   Sweet  Brothers'  Ranch  Showing  Clean  Cultivation. 


Disease- free  seed  is  becoming  a  most 
important  one  to  our  potato  growing 
farmers.  It  would  seem  to  the  writer 
that  this  is  a  matter,  not  for  legal  ac- 
tion, but  for  agreed  cooperative  action. 
Each  potato  growing  district  should 
have  some  kind  of  an  organization 
through  which  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion can  work  with  potato  farmers  col- 
lectively and  by  this  means  bring  up 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  seed  po- 
tatoes to  a  point  where  they  can  be 
certified  to  through  an  established  sys- 
tem of  inspection  of  field  practice,  seed 
plot  methods  and  storage  facilities.  If 
we  would  cope  with  these  fungus  dis- 
eases, Western  potato  growers  must  fol- 
low such  rotation  methods  as  shall  reg- 
ularly give  this  crop  new  soil,  prepared 
for  it  by  the  growing  of  some  legume 
crop  for  a  term  of  years,  so  that  these 
fungus  disease  germs  which  prey  upon 
the  potato  shall  have  been  cleansed  from 
the  soil.  The  practice  of  growing  some 
grain  crop  just  prior  to  planting  to  po- 
tatoes is  not  to  be  criticised,  provided 
plenty  of  humus  (vegetable  mold)  has 
been  stirred  in  that  soil  by  the  applica- 
tion of  barnyard  manure  and  the  grow- 
ing of  peas,  beans, 
clover  or  alfalfa  pre- 
viously. P  o  t  a  t  o  es 
should  not  be  plant- 
ed after  potatoes  for 
a  longer  period  than 
two  years  if  we 
would  keep  down 
and  stamp  out  fun- 
gus troubles. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Orton 
of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
gives  in  Bulletin  No. 
64  as  the  most 
promising  line  of 
attack  on  fusarium 
wilt  three  things 
that  the  writer  be- 
lieves will  apply  to 
all  fungus  diseases: 

1.  A  healthy  seed 
supply. 

2.  Rotation  o  f 
crops. 

3.  The  develop- 
ment of  resistant 
varieties.- 

He  further  says: 
"There  must  be 
developed  somewhere 
in  the  West  commu- 
nities where  grow- 
ing seed  potatoes 
will  be  a  special  in- 
dustry and  where 
every  means  will  be 
taken  to  produce  a 
perfectly  healthy  ar- 
ticle. The  accom- 
lishment  of  this  aim 
well  merits  atten- 
tion from  a  cooper- 
ative association  of 
buyers  and  seed 
growers." 

When  this  special 
Cont'd  on  Page  13 
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Corn  Growing  in  the  West  a  Success 


By  E.  R.  Parsons. 


THIRTY  or  forty  years  ago  it  was 
considered    that    such    states  as 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  etc., 
were  not  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  corn — we  might  raise  fodder,  but  ours 
was  not  a  corn  country. 

We  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  this 
was  a  delusion,  that  corn  could  be  raised 
and  was  being  raised— in  places,  from 
the  equator  almost  to  the  Arctic  circles; 
also  that  the  New  England  states,  which 
are  not  corn  states,  as  the  man  from 
Missouri  understands  it,  were  raising  an 
average  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
the  so-called  corn  states,  were  raising 
about  20.  This  shows  that  good  meth- 
ods, especially  deep  plowing,  are  even 
more  important  than  climate. 

Corn  is  proving  itself  adaptable  to  al- 
most any  climate.  Minnesota,  Canada, 
and  the  north  generally  are  now  raising 
it  in  large  quantities,  not  for  fodder,  but 
for  grain.  Some  varieties  from  Minne- 
sota do  well  in  our  country,  but  besides 
temperature  and  shortness  of  season, 
there  is  another  factor  which  has  consid- 
erable bearing  on  corn  adaptation — alti- 
tude. For  this  reason  even  short  season 
northern  corn  may  have  to  be  planted 
in  a  certain  district  or  locality  for  sev- 
eral years  before  it  becomes  acclimated 
enough  to  produce  a  profitable  yield. 

In  the  early  eighties  there  was  no  dent 
corn  to  be  found  in  Wyoming  or  Colo- 
rado west  of  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
lines.  Today  we  find  that  these  types 
have  advanced  almost  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Without  consciousness  of 
the  work  he  was  performing,  the  new 
settler  has  passed  it  along  to  his  next 
door  neighbor,  a  few  miles  or  so  every 
year,  as  it  became  gradually  acclimated 
and  capable  of  yielding  profitable  crops. 
This  march  of  the  corn  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  proofs  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  plant  life  to  human  progress. 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of  corn  in 
the  West  which  are  already  adapted  to 
certain  localities  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  advice  as  to  varieties  for  so  large 
a  territory  as  our  paper  covers.  There- 
fore we  would  say  to  the  farmer  look- 
ing for  advice  in  this  direction — plant 
wh&tever  corn  seems  to  do  the  best  in 
your  neighborhood,  at  the  same  time  try- 
ing out  in  small  plots  anything  from 
another  district  that  looks  at  all  promis- 
ing. 

In  the  last  few  years  all  the  big  yields 
of  corn  have  been  obtained  by  deep 
plowing.  A  boy  in  the  south  obtained 
200  bushels  to  the  acre  by  plowing  and 
subsoiling  to  a  depth  of  20  inches.  An- 
other in  Dakota,  with  only  16  inches  pre- 
cipitation for  the  year,  obtained  98  bush- 
els by  plowing  11  inches  and  cultivating 
seven  times.  The  plowing  was  done  in 
the  spring  after  about  20  loads  to  the 
acre  of  barnyard  manure  had  been  spread 
and  disced  in  on  the  surface  during  the 
late  fall  and  winter  months. 

A  query  occurs  here — If  the  boys  can 
do  this,  why  not  the  men?  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  the  farm  papers,  corn 
clubs,  agricultural  colleges,  institutes, 
etc.,  can  much  more  easily  direct  influ- 


ence and  encourage  the  pliable  mind  and 
intellect  of  youth  than  the  brains  of  an 
adult  which  have  become  hynotized  by 
habit. 

There  are  several  good  ways  of  raising 
corn  according  to  the  soil,  climate,  etc. 
In  our  part  of  the  West  it  usually  pays 
to  plow  in  the  fall  for  almost  any  crop, 
because  by  doing  so  we  weather  and 
mellow  the  soil  and  obtain  more  subsoil 
moisture.  It  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, however,  that  corn  will  not  do 
well  on  hard  overpacked  soil,  therefore, 
unless  the  land  can  be  plowed  again  in 
the  spring,  or  the  corn  listed  in  across 
the  fall  plowing  (which  loosens  it  up),  it 
is  better  to  plow  for  this  crop  in  the 
early  spring. 

Fall  plowing  and  then  the  seed  listed 
in  across  the  plowing  at  planting  time  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  raising  corn 
for  grain,  and  the  amount  of  yield  will 
then  depend  largely  on  the  depth  of  the 
plowing,  and  the  number  of  cultivations. 
Listing,  however,  is  dangerous  wherever 
there  is  danger  of  a  spring  cloudburst, 
and  enough  slope  to  allow  of  erosion, 
which  may  wash  into  the  lister,  furrows 
and  smother  the  young  corn. 

Early  spring  plowing  for  corn  is  al- 
most as  good  as  fall  plowing,  and  if  done 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
will  be  in  prime  condition  for  planting 
without  any  artificial  packing.  The  har- 
row, of  course,  should  follow  the  plow 
and  alternate  discing,  and  harrowing  will 
destroy  all  the  weeds  before  planting 
time. 

Is  early  or  late  planting  the  best? 
While  it  is  true  that  late  planting  saves 
trouble  with  the  weeds,  it  is  also  true 
that  early  planting  makes  more  grain. 
The  heaviest  yielding  corn  is  usually 
that  planted  from  May  15th  to  May 
2.5th.  By  the  time  the  sprouts  are 
through,  there  is  little  danger  from  frost, 
for  if  the  seed  is  in  the  ground  2  or  3 
inches,  even  if  the  shoot  is  nipped  it  will 
come  again  from  below  the  surface. 

The  next  question  is,  How  close  should 
the  grains  be  planted  in  the  row?  This 
depends  entirely  on  how  deeply  you  plow. 
The  more  dirt,  the  more  corn  naturally. 
In  land  plowing  11  to  12  inches  deep  one 
grain  about  every  16  to  18  inches,  or  if 
the  ground  is  well  manured  one  to  every 
foot  is  about  right  for  a  good  crop.  In 
8  inch  land  the  grains  should  be  planted 
at  least  2  feet  apart,  and  in  5  and  6 
inch  land  3  feet. 

In  older  to  obtain  a  good  stand  of  one 
plant  in  a  hill  is  a  difficult  matter  unless 
the  seed  is  reliable,  and  unless  this  is 
known  to  be  the  case  by  test,  it  is  better 
to  plant  two  in  a  hill  and  thin  down  to 
one  after  the  corn  comes  through.  Be- 
fore planting  time  comes  the  planters 
should  be  well  tried  out  so  that  the  holes 
in  the  plates  may  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  seed  and  drop  it  at  the 
right  intervals. 

Cultivation  for  corn  should  be  level  but 
well  furrowed,  with  the  rows  always 
across  the  slope,  not  up  and  down  with 
the  slope.  The  idea  of  rough  cultivation 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


|-Defy  Spring  Floods  and  Winter  frosts  ^ 

FROM  the  time  when  the  melting  snows  and 
spring  rains  flood  every  valley  until  winter 
fills  the  streams  with  ice,  our  highways  are 
in  daily  need  of  the  protection  that  comes  only  from 

nmast  culverts 

These  culverts  are  not  torn  from  their  places  by 
the  rushing  waters  and  do  not  rust  or  deteriorate 
like  culverts  of  common  steel  or  impure  iron.  They 
are  not  affected  by  zero  weather  like  culverts  of  tile 
or  concrete.  The  toughness  conferred  by  the  corru- 
gations and  the  overlapping  joints  enables  them  to 
stand  and  to  give  perfect  service  under  conditions 
which  are  speedily  fatal  to  other  forms  of  construction. 

To  make  certain  of  securing  the  genuine  in- 
sist on  seeing  the  triangle  trade-mark  on 
every  section.    There  is  a  manufacturer 
in  your  vicinity.  Write  him  or 
THE  ARMCO  CULVERT 
PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

Cincinnati, 


The  R.  Hardesty  Mfg.  Co. 


Established  1888 


CULVERTS,  FLUMES 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
HEAD  GATES 


PRODUCTS 

1 8  th  and  Market  Sts. 


TANKS,  TROUGHS 
KNOCKED  DOWN 
GRANARIES, 
GARAGES,  ETC. 

Denver,  Colo. 


Write  For  5000  CDCf 

Bargain  Catalog  ill  LL 


Dry  Land  Corn  Planted  Eighteen  Inches  Apart  in  Land  Plowed  Ten  Inches  Deep. 


Plan 
Book! 


Lumber.  Millwork,  Hardware,  Paint- 
Insr  with  Complete  Working:  Plans, 
Specification  ("Quality"  QLAC*9 

Plan  No.  147)  


Lumber,  Millwork.  Hardware,  Paint- 
ing: with  Complete  Working-  Plans, 
Specifications  No.  158  .  .  £908 


Lumber.  Millwork,  Hardware.  Paint- 
ing;. Complete  Work  i  n a  ttftfl^ 
Plana.  Specifications  No.  140  *vO* 


Save  50%  On  Your  New  House 

Gordon-VanTinedirect-to-yoa  wholesale  prices  right  now  a™  about  GO 
per  cent  under  the  market.  Grand  6.000  Bargain  Building  Material  Cata- 
log Just  out  shows  everything— Lumber  Listjj 

showe  $100  to  2300  per  car  saved  on  highest  quality  himber 
shipped  anywhere.  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  all 
building  material— Doors.  Windowr,  Casings,  Mouldings, 
Hardwood  Floors,  Storm  Doors,  Storm  Saab,  Roofing, 
Stair  Work.  Siding,  Porch  Work.  Wall  Board,  Shingles, 
Paint,  Builders'  Hardware,  etc-  No  middlemen's  profit. 
Quick  shipments,  safe  delivery,  quality,  quantity  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed— or  money  back.  Guarantee 
backed  by  three  banks. Proved  true  by  100.000  regular 
home  customers,  including  10.000  shrewd  buying  con- 
tractors and  carpenters  who  get  the  same  wholesale 
prices  you  can  get.  Freight  is  a  trifle.  For  every  nickel 
of  freightcost-WESAVE  YOU  DOLLARS  IN  PRICE. 

We  Ship  Anywhere! 
See  Our  Guarantee! 

WRITE— Get  our  $10,000  Book  of  Plans  FREE 
Shows  100  "Quality  Houses."  Cottages,  Bunga- 
lows, etc.— most  complete,  practical,  artistic 
plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing  $600  to  $6000. 
Saving  you  S200  to  $1500.  Estimates  at  guaranteed 
costs  furnished  FREE.    Full  set  of  Architects'  Bine' 
Print  Plans  and  Specifications  free  of  cost  for  any 
house  you  selectfrom  ourPlan  Book.  Enclose  lOcents 
to  cover  mailing-  and  postage  if  you  want  the  Plan  Book.  Grand 
Catalog  FREE.  Investigate.  Become  a  real  judge  of  value.  Write 
for  all  these  Bplendid  Gordon- Van  Tine  Books  today-NOW  and 
get  6000  money-saving  offers  in  first  quality  Building  Materials 
and  Complete  Home  Plans.  —   

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO..  5719  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 

(BUSINESS  ORIGINALLY  ESTABLISHED  1863-61  YEARS) 


Fertilizer  and  hg  Poultry  Foods 


01v««  back  to  til*  soil  tlx*  prop- 
erties robbed  —  made  of 
bona,  moat  wad 
'  blood. 


Meat,  Bono,  Blood,  Granite  Grit, 
Charcoal,  Oy«t*>r-Shell.  Tank- 
aff*  for  Hog  Feed.  Writ* 
for  Circular*. 


RUEDY  FERTILIZER  CO,,  Stock  Yds.  Sta.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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PARCEL  POST  MARKETING 

By  T.  S.  Parsons,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
The  problem  of  marketing  is  one  that 
troubles  the  small  farmer,  perhaps  as 
much  as  any  one  thing.  No  matter  how 
big  a  crop  he  is  able  to  raise,  if  he  can- 
'not  get  it  on  to  the  market  and  sold  to 
good  advantage  it  will  profit  him  little. 

The  trouble  has  been  to  a  large  ex- 
tent heretofore  that  there  were  too 
many  middle  men,  too  many  men  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
and  each  one  is  looking  for  a  profit.  The 
question  of  how  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
these  middle  men  is  one  that  is  now 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
commission  man  has  for  a  long  time 
been  an  important  factor  in  handling 
farm  produce,  but  has  not  always  given 
entire  satisfaction.  Some  other  plan  of 
cooperation  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer is  needed  in  order  that  the  pro- 
ducer may  receive  a  little  better  price 
for  his  produce  and  the  consumer  cut 
down  his  living  expenses. 

The  parcels  post  is  probably  the 
greatest  factor  that  has  been  developed 
in  recent  years  to  bring  the  producer 
and  consumer  closer  together.  The 
"Farm  to  the  Table"  movement  has 
come  to  stay.  The  demand  for  fresh 
food  products  direct  from  the  farm  is 
growing  daily.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  various  Express  com- 
panies are  spreading  the  news  that 
fresh  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  dressed  poultry, 
meats,  vegetables,  etc.,  may  be  had 
direct  from  the  producer  with  no  delay 
and  but  little  expense  for  transporta- 
tion. There  is  a  regular  demand  being 
developed  for  these  commodities,  and 
thousands  of  town  and  city  customers 
are  being  found  for  farm  products  at 
better  prices  than  can  be  obtained  in 
anv  other  way.  _  | 

The  Parcel  Post,  however,  is  only  in 
its  infancy  and  much  needs  to  be  done 
to  bring  it  to  its  highest  stage  of  de- 
velopment   and    efficiency.  Merchants 
should  become  more  interested  in  the  j 
advantages  offered  by  the  system.  They  i 
should  advertise  all  the  kinds  of  mer-  ! 
chandise   that   can  be  sent  by  parcel 
post  with  prices  of  the  same  delivered,  j 
They  would  then  be   in  much   better  j 
shape  to  compete  with   the  catalogue  , 
houses.    Farmers  should  publish  in  the  '. 
local  papers  the  products  they  have  to 
sell  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
this  way  his  products  could  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  housewife.  Ad- 
vertising will  pay  the  farmer  as  well 
as  the  merchant. 

Light,    strong,    serviceable  packing 
boxes  can   be  obtained  at  very  little 
cost  for  shipping  products  by  parcels 
post   or   express.     The   material  from 
which  they  are  made  is  tough,  resilent 
and  strong,  yet  five  square  feet  of  it  | 
weighs  less  than  a  pound.    The  boxes,  ! 
therefore,  are  a  great  saving  of  postage  j 
and  expressage.    Breakable  articles  like  | 
eggs  are  protected  by  the  cushion-like  j 
cellular  structure  of  the  material  and 
the  same  feature  makes  it  a  non-con-  | 
ductor  of  heat  and  cold  and  protects  j 
the  contents  of  the  box  from  extremes  j 
of  temperature. 

The  weight  limit  for  Parcel  Post  , 
packages  destined  to  points  in  the  first 
and  second  zones  is  50  pounds.  Thus  a  j 
package  weighing  50  pounds  may  be 
sent  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles  for  54  cents.  To  points  in  all 
other  zones  the  limit  is  20  pounds. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  post- 
office  consumers'  leagues  and  other  or- 
ganizations are  cooperating  in  getting 
the  producer  and  consumer  together  by 
getting  lists  of  farmers  and  the  pro- 
ducts they  can  supply  and  posting  the 
same  in  the  postotfice  or  other  public 
place  where  all  can  see  it  and  order 
what  they  need.  This  plan  could  pro- 
fitably be  followed  out  in  any  town  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  the 
farmer  and  the  town  resident. 

Selling  by  mail,  of  course,  will  never 
entirely  take  the  place  of  the  present 
marketing  systems,  but  it  cannot  help 
effecting  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  offers  the  best  way  possible  of  mar- 
keting the  concentrated  products,  which 
are  the  most  valuable  of  any  produced 
on  the  farm.  In  order  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  this  kind  of  marketing  a  man 
must  have  honest  and  reliable  customers 
and  must  supply  them  with  honest  and 
reliable  goods. 

The  Golden  Rule  must  be  applied  to 
every  shipment.    There  can  be  no  dis-  . 
honesty  in  this  kind  of  marketing.  The) 


The  Road  to  Tire  Content 

Join  the  400,000  Who  Take  It 


This  spring  we  urge  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
to  find  out  the  advantage  of  Goodyear  Fortified  Tires. 

You  know  they  must  have  an  advantage.  They 
have  long  outsold  any  other  tire.  Last  year  about 
one-fourth  of  all  tires  sold  for  pleasure  cars  were 
Goodyears.    Yet  we  have  a  hundred  rivals. 

You  know  that  a  tire  which  dominates  like 
that  must  be  a  super-tire. 

In  five  ways  Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  con- 
spicuously excel.  On  these  five  features — each 
exclusive  to  Goodyear — we  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   And  we  do  it  for  your  protection. 

One  way  combats  rim-cutting.  It  has  prob- 
ably saved  the  ruin  of  a  million  tires. 

One  saves  needless  blowouts.    That  one  fea- 
ture— our  "On-Air"  cure — 
costs  us  $450,000  yearly. 

One,  by  a  patent  method, 
combats  loose  treads.  One 
makes  the  tire  secure.  And 
one  is  our  All  -  Weather 
tread.  That  is  tough  and 
double-thick,  to  resist  both 
wear  and  puncture.  And 
the  sharp-edged  grips  give 
the  utmost  in  anti -skids. 


All  these  trouble-saving  features  belong  to 
Goodyear  tires  alone. 

Big  Price  Reductions 

On  February  1st  we  reduced  our  prices  for 
the  third  time  in  two  years.  The  three  reductions 
total  45  per  cent.  Now  our  mammoth  output  enables 
us  to  give  you  the  greatest  value  ever  known  in  tires. 
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_     ...  .  \  Blowouts— by  our    uti-Air  cure. 
Fortified  ]  Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  "\  Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires 
j  d  .  1  Cl,:JJ:«„^hwniirrlniihlH 


Goodyears  are  handy  to  you.  We  have  stocks 
everywhere.  And  any  dealer  who  hasn't  stock 
can  get  them  for  you  quickly. 

This  season  get  their  protection.  Get  their 
savings  in  trouble  and  upkeep.  Know  what  tire 
contentment  is. 

They  can't  avoid  all  mishaps,  but  they  will  save 
you  many  a  trouble,  many 
a  dollar.  They  are  doing 
that  now  for  some  400,000 
motorists.  Let  them  do  it 
for  you. 

After  one  season  with 
Goodyears,  you  will  never 
go  back  to  a  skimped  tire. 
And  never  to  a  tire  that 
lacks  Goodyear  protections. 
Be  fair  to  yourself  and 
prove  that. 


OOD/pYEAR 

AKRON.OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

[  Rim-Cuts— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
V  Blowouts— by  our  "On-Air"_  cure^ 


Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
thick  All-Weather  tread. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 


big  apples  cannot  be  placed  in  the  top 
of  the  box  and  the  customers  held.  The 
shipment  must  be  just  as  good  or  a 
little  better  than  the  shipper  would 
want  it  himself.  Such  methods  will 
get  customers  and  keep  them.  No  other 
methods  will 


HEADING  OFF  CHOLERA. 


In  Colorado  the  State  Board  of  Stock 
Inspection  Commissioners  has  estab- 
lished a  regulation  that  swine  for  breed- 
ing purposes  cannot  be  shipped  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Colorado,  or  outside  of 
the  state,  into  the  western  part  of  Colo- 
rado, beyond  a  line  established  along  the 
eastern  foothills,  until  such  swine  have 
first  been  immunized  from  hog  cholera 
and  held  sixty  days  before  shipping. 
This  regulation  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  cholera  into  the  western  part  of  Colo- 
rado, where  this  disease  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  known.  It  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  secure  pure-bred  boars 
from  outside  of  the  state,  because  of  the 
cost  involved  in  immunizing  and  hold- 


ing in  quarantine  before  shipping.  Plans 
are  being  made,  however,  whereby  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  certain 
breeders  will  arrange  to  have  immunized 
boars  ready  for  shipment  at  any  time 
at  reasonable  prices.  Particulars  regard- 
ing this  matter  will  be  given  in  future 
issues. 


A  BUSINESS  SESSION. 


By  E.  M.  Ammons. 

The  session  of  the  Wyoming  Legisla- 
ture recently  closed  was  characterized  by 
business-like  work.  It  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  Governor  Kendrick  from  a 
partisan  standpoint.  Its  members,  how- 
ever, like  the  governor  himself,  were 
business  men,  and  worked  outside  party 
lines  for  beneficial  legislation.  The  As- 
sembly was  dominated  by  the  live  stock 
and  agricultural  interests.  The  governor 
from  the  outset  assumed  a  wise,  consid- 
erate attitude  toward  the  Legislature, 
and  the  net  result  was  very  satisfactory 
to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Among  the  measures  passed  were  a 
workman's    compensation    act,    in  re- 


sponse to  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  at  last  fall's  election,  and  a 
public  utilities  law.  The  law  for  capital 
punishment  was  restricted  in  many  par- 
ticulars and  the  state  institutions  were 
well  provided  for.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  feature  was  a  forward  step 
towards  better  conditions  for  farm  loans, 
while  important  laws  relating  to  women 
and  children  were  also  passed.  Under 
the  governor's  urgent  request,  the  Legis- 
lature gave  him  $10,000  for  surveys  and 
investigations  in  the  matter  of  state 
control  of  the  water  of  its  natural 
streams.  Another  important  item  was 
the  establishment  of  two  additional  ex- 
perimental farms,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  of  great  benefit  in  the  agri- 
curtural  development  of  the  state. 

Among  the  measures  which  failed,  and 
which  the  governor  very  much  desired, 
was  a  blue  sky  law  and  ample  support 
for  a  board  of  immigration — the  latter 
failing  very  largely  for  want  of  availa- 
ble funds. 


He  keeps  his  road  well  who  gets  rid 
of  bad  company. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  Tear   60  Cents 

Three  Years   $1.00 

Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  Jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  suf- 
ficient notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LEADER. 


Woodrow  Wilson,  in  whose  hands  rests 
the  peace  of  the  civilized  world,  has 
completed  his  second  year  as  the  greatest 
executive  the  nation  has  ever  had.  One 
and  all,  regardless  of  party  prejudice, 
unite  in  acclaiming  the  fact  that  he  has 
handled  the  affairs  of  the  nation  most 
satisfactorily  and  in  an  admirable  way. 
He  has  succeeded  in  preventing  it  from 
becoming  involved  in  war,  for  which  it 
is  unprepared,  and  which  would  result 
most  disastrously  and  would  reflect  no 
credit  on  its  arms.  Even  his  severest 
critics  admire  the  diplomatic  manner  in 
which  he  has  preserved  our  peace  and  at 
the  same  time  maintained  the  dignity  of 
the  greatest  of  all  nations. 

The  end  of  his  second  presidential  year 
finds  President  Wilson  in  a  most  perplex- 
ing situation.  Never  before  since  the 
immortal  Lincoln  has  our  chief  executive 
been  confronted  with  such  a  momentous 
question,  vital  to  the  leading  nations  in 
the  world — a  problem  the  solution  of 
which  can  be  made  by  a  master  mind 
only  and  the  results  of  which  will  in- 
fluence the  people  of  all  nations  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  holds  the  decision 
whether  or  not  the  entire  world  will  be 
engulfed  in  war. 

"The  College  Professor"  has  success- 
fully solved  the  commercial  problem  that 
threatened  our  industrial  peace — he  car- 
ried out  the  demands  of  the  people  in  re- 
vising the  tariff  downward,  while  the  big 
financiers  who  have  so  long  ruled  the 
country  with  an  iron  hand  were  demand- 
ing that  it  be  left  alone;  he  revised  the 
entire  currency  and  banking  scheme 
against  the  cries  and  the  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  the  big  bankers,  and  now,  after 
having  overcome  these  seemingly  unsur- 
mountable  financial  troubles  and  halting 
the  industrial  conditions  of  our  country, 
which  for  some  time  have  been  on  the 
"toboggan  slide"  of  depression,  he  is  con- 
fronted with  a  question  which  neither 
Washington  nor  Lincoln  was  called  upon 
to  decide.  It  is  indeed  a  momentous  situ- 
ation, but  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  pres- 
ent, the  emergency  has  brought  forth  the 
man. 

During  the  first  two  years  in  office 
President  Wilson  has  met  many  disap- 
pointments and  afflictions.  He  has  lost 
his  wife  and  helpmate  and  the  rooms  of 
the  White  House  have  become  cheerless 
and  the  cordial  reception  which  he  was 
wont  to  receive  is  his  no  more.  He  has 
not  only  been  deprived  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  bosom,  but  his  own 
party  also,  on  which  he  so  much  relied 
for  support  in  bringing  about  reforms, 
has  fallen  into  political  bickerings  and 
has  practically  deserted  their  leader  in 
his  hour  of  greatest  need.  Yet  he  has 
thrown  himself  bodily  into  the  service  of 
his  people  and  with  a  steady  hand  is 
steering  the  old  ship  of  state  clear  of  the 
rocks  and  reefs  that  beset  her  on  all 
sides. 

In  these  perilous  times  it  is  not  only 
a  duty  but  also  a  privilege  for  the  people 


of  the  United  States  to  stand  loyally  and 
patriotically  by  their  president,  refrain 
from  criticizing  the  belligerent  powers  or 
in  any  way  embarrassing  the  administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
toct  American  commerce  and  the  rights  of 
her  people.  Our  nation's  honor  must  be 
preserved,  but  at  the  same  time  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  the  warring  na- 
tions and  allowances  made  for  the  critical 
position  in  which  they  are  placed. 


MAKE  GERMINATING  TESTS. 


This  month  there  should  be  germinat- 
ing tests  of  field  and  garden  seeds  made 
in  every  farm  home.  In  this  way  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  pretty  safe  esti- 
mate of  the  percentage  of  your  seed  that 
will  germinate  and  you  will  know  how 
much  to  plant  to  the  acre  in  order  to 
make  allowances  for  that  which  will  not 
grow,  and  be  assured  of  a  good  stand. 
The  blotter  and  sand  tests  are  very  sim- 
ple, requiring  but  little  time  and  pa- 
tience,  and  can  be  made  by  the  young 
people  on  the  farm. 

In  this  connection  I  would  suggest  that 
the  children  in  the  district  schools  be 
taught  by  their  teachers  how  to  make 
these  tests  for  their  parents. 

For  the  blotter  test  use  pieces  of  blot- 
ting paper  5x7%  inches,  and  fold  these 
lengthwise.  Lay  the  .seeds  on  the  face  of 
the  blotter,  spreading  them  out  so  that 
they  are  not  heaped  upon  one  another. 
Fold  the  blotter  together  and  turn  a 
half-inch  fold  at  the  ends  to  keep  the 
blotter  closed.  Lay  the  folded  blotter, 
with  the  seeds,  on  an  ordinary  dinner 
plate. 

Pour  on  clean  water  until  the  blotter 
is  wet  entirely  through,  but  leave  no 
water  standing  on  the  plate.  Cover  it 
with  an  inverted  pie  plate.  Put  it  in  a 
warm  place  (about  70  degrees  Fahren- 
heit) and  examine  it  every  24  hours,  re- 
moving, counting  and  making  a  careful 
record  every  day  of  the  seeds  that  have 
sprouted.  From  day  to  day  add  enough 
water  to  keep  the  blotter  well  moistened 
but  not  saturated. 

It  is  a  rule  in  testing  leguminous  seeds, 
such  as  seeds  of  alfalfa,  sweet  clover, 
peas  and  beans,  to  count  as  possessing 
\itality  one-third  of  the  hard  seeds  re- 
n.oining  at  the  end  of  the  test  and  add 
this  calculated  number  to  the  total  num- 
bci  that  have  actually  germinated  in  the 
blotter. 

For  the  sand  test,  shallow  boxes,  about 
two  inches  deep,  containing  fresh,  clean 
cand  should  be  used.  The  sand  should 
be  wet  through  and  all  surplus  water  al- 
lowed to  drain  off.  Count  out  and  plant 
in  rows  in  the  sand  the  number  of  seeds 
required  for  the  germinating  test  in  the 
particular  case. 

From  time  to  time  add  enough  water  to 
keep  the  sand  well  moistened,  but  not 
saturated.  In  each  case  the  sand  tests 
are  to  be  continued  two  days  longer 
lhan  the  time  required  for  blotter  tests 
of  the  same  seeds.  At  the  end  of  the 
test  count  the  sprouts  that  have  appeared 
above  the  ground. 

In  making  the  test,  plant  to  the  same 
depth  that  you  would  in  the  garden. 
Exclude  all  weed  seeds.  Take  100  seeds 
of  the  larger  grains,  100  of  the  grasses, 
200  of  alfalfa. 

The  time  required  for  blotter  germina- 
tion tests  of  various  seeds  is  as  follows: 
Alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  clovers,  six  days; 
cereals,  10  days;  pea,  bean,  radish,  cab- 
bage, mustard,  turnip,  10  days;  celery, 
parsnip,  14  days;  timothy,  English  rye 
giass,  18  days;  grasses  in  general,  21 
days;  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  Ber- 
muda grass,  2S  days. 


BUYING  GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 


If  you  have  not  bought  your  seed  for 
spring  planting,  don't  delay  any  longer, 
but  make  a  list  of  what  you  need  and 
arrange  to  secure  the  best  seed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  When  spring- 
time comes  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
for  good  seed,  the  prices  will  doubtless 
have  advanced,  and  in  many  instances  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  secure  the 
best  seed  at  any  place.  You  can  not  af- 
ford to  plant  the  seed  which  you  have 
picked  out  of  your  bin  at  random  from 
your  own  growing,  which  you  have  been 
using  for  a  number  of  years  without  a 
change,  but  if  you  are  unable  to  send 
away  and  get  pure  seed  you  had  better 
go  to  some  neighbor  who  has  a  better 
quality  and  who  has  a  reputation  for 
getting  a  bigger  yield  and  get  your  seed 


from  him.  It  is  often  the  case  that  seed 
grown  in  your  own  locality  will  give 
better  satisfaction  than  that  purchased 
from  some  other  state,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  no 
more  work  is  required  to  plant  pure- 
bred seed  that  will  give  an  increase  of 
several  bushels  per  acre  than  to  plant  the 
same  kind  of  seed  that  you  have  been 
using  and  which  has  not  given  you  a 
satisfactory  yield.  The  same  work  must 
also  be  undergone  to  plant  seed  that  is 
low  in  vitality  as  to  plant  good  seed  that 
will  readily  germinate  and  give  you  a 
good  stand. 

I  was  talking  to  a  farmer  a  few  days 
ago  who  told  me  about  growing  a  special 
kind  of  barley  that  yielded  60  to  80  bush- 
els per  acre  and  which  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent hog  feed.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
raise  a  big  crop  from  this  kind  of  seed 
as  it  is  to  raise  a  poor  crop  from  ordi- 
nary seed.  I  was  talking  to  another 
farmer  who  harvested  a  big  yield  of  po- 
tatoes. He  planted  none  but  the  most 
carefully  selected  seed  which  he  has  bred 
up  for  a  number  of  years.  This  man  has 
a  greater  demand  than  he  can  supply  for 
potatoes  at  $2.00  per  hundred  when  other 
growers  are  getting  but  80  to  90  cents. 

If  you  insist  on  the  old  plan  of  plant- 
ing your  own  seed  that  you  scoop  out  of 
your  bins  and  granaries,  you  should  at 
least  run  your  small  grain  through  a  fan- 
ning mill,  treat  with  a  solution  that  will 
prevent  any  loss  from  smut,  and  give  it  a 
thorough  test  to  know  that  it  possesses 
vitality  before  planting. 

In  the  matter  of  garden  seeds  it  is  well 
to  consult  the  advertising  columns  of 
your  farm  journals  and  write  a  post- 
card for  the  catalogs  of  the  different 
seed  houses,  then  after  making  careful 
inquiries  as  to  the  house  which  has  a  rep- 
utation for  square  dealing,  send  in-  your 
order  in  good  time  and  insist  that  you 
be  sent  none  but  fresh  seeds.  The  ordi- 
nary plan  is  to  wait  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore planting  time,  then  go  to  the  local 
grocery  store  and  select  the  seed  from 
the  colored  illustrations  of  the  vegetables 
on  the  outside  of  the  packages.  The  pur- 
chaser does  not  stop  to  consider  that 
these  envelopes  are  printed  by  the  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  seeds 
that  they  contain  might  be  several  years 
old  and  without  vitality.  In  making  your 
selection  in  this  way,  without  any  guar- 
antee that  the  seeds  are  true  to  name  or 
that  they  will  germinate,  you  are  simply 
gambling  as  to  whether  or  not  the  seeds 
are  of  any  value  and  will  grow  when 
planted. 

Good  garden  farmers  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  local  seed  venders,  but  pur- 
chase from  some  reliable  house  through 
catalogs  advertised  in  their  farm  jour- 
nals. Any  reliable  farm  journal  guar- 
antees its  advertisers,  so  if  you  should 
happen  to  purchase  from  a  house  that  is 
advertised  you  can  hold  the  farm  journal 
accountable,  usually  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  purchase.  This  will  give 
you  ample  time  to  test  the  vitality  of 
the  seeds  and  be  assured  whether  they 
are  good  or  poor. 


TIME  TO  PLAN  SPRING  WORK. 


One  of  the  leading  essentials,  not  only 
in  farming,  but  also  in  every  other  vo- 
cation, is  to  have  well  defined  plans  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  work  them  out  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  No  carpenter, 
would  consider  building  a  house  without 
plans  and  specifications  carefully  made. 
No  attorney  of  ability  would  prosecute 
or  defend  a  case  without  first  clearly 
outlining  his  plans,  to  which  he  would 
adhere  during  the  progress  of  the  trial. 
No  reputable  doctor  would  attempt  to 
prescribe  for  a  patient  before  he  had 
uiagnosed  his  case,  yet  the  average  farm- 
er seldom  has  a  well  defined  plan  in  his 
mind,  much  less  outlined  on  paper. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  plans 
for  spring  and  summer  work  should  be 
made,  and  also  every  preparation  foi 
taking  up  the  different  pieces  of  wook 
at  seasonable  times,  so  that  no  delay 
may  be  suffered.  The  machinery  should 
carefully  be  gone  over,  the  plows  sharp- 
ened, any  missing  parts  supplied,  the 
bearings  oiled  and  the  implement  made 
ready  to  hitch  on  to  when  the  day  for  its 
use  arrives.  The  harness  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  thoroughly  oiled  and  well 
fixed.  The  horses  should  receive  an  ex- 
tra allowance  of  grain,  those  that  have 
been  running  loose  taken  up  and  given 
exercise  and  work  so  their  shoulders  will 
be  toughened  and  they  will  be  enabled  to 


do  the  hard  work  without  too  much  sac- 
rifice in  flesh.  The  discs  should  be  well 
sharpened.  They  were  in  pretty  fair 
shape  last  fall,  but  it  pays  big  to  have 
sharp  discs,  which  materially  relieves  the 
draft  on  the  team  or  tractor. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  shine  warm  the 
blacksmith  shop  will  be  crowded  with 
work  for  the  careless  farmers  who  have 
neglected  to  outline  their  plans  and  make 
preparations  for  spring  when  they  had 
plenty  of  time.  Then  you  will  have  to 
await  your  turn  at  the  shop,  but  now 
while  the  blacksmith  has  more  leisure 
than  work  you  can  have  your  sharpening 
and  mending  done  and  be  ready  to  go 
into  the  field  on  a  moment's  noitce.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  single-trees,  dou- 
ble-trees and  eveners.  Do  not  wait  till 
the  last  minute  and  then  try  to  borrow 
these  things  from  your  neighbors  who 
want  to  use  them  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  known  of  instances  when  it  was 
necessary  to  send  the  team  to  town  to 
get  the  necessary  devices  to  complete 
the  hitch.  When  the  season  opens,  there 
will  be  a  hundred  things  to  do  and  every- 
one will  need  immediate  attention.  The 
efficient  farmer  will  have  all  those  things 
done  while  he  has  leisure  and  there  will 
be  no  delay  when  the  time  comes  to  go  to 
work  in  earnest. 

The  way  to  get  work  off  your  hands 
is  to  be  ready  for  it.  The  man  who  suc- 
ceeds best  at  farming  is  the  one  who 
can  crowd  the  work  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  crowd  him.  I  know  a  man  who 
farms  a  hundred  acres  of  ground  by  him- 
self with  four  horses.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  man  has  his  plans  well  out- 
lined and  is  always  ready  and  waiting 
for  a  job  before  it  is  time  to  commence. 
He  grows  better  crops  than  anyone  else 
in  the  neighborhood.  His  ground  is  clean 
of  weeds  and  he  was  never  known  to  suf- 
fer a  loss  of  any  consequence  in  a  crop 
because  he  was  not  able  to  harvest  it  at 
the  right  time.  Of  course  this  man  has 
modern  implements  which  are  time-savers 
— his  machinery  is  well  cared  for,  always 
in  good  condition  and  his  crops  are  ro- 
tated in  such  a  way  that  he  has  ample 
time  for  taking  care  of  each  one.  This 
man  works  to  a  plan  and  is  systematic 
in  everything  that  he  does.  He  actually 
drives  his  work — he  is  never  behind,  but 
always  ahead  of  the  game. 

I  have  in  mind  another  farmer  on  a 
160-acre  piece  of  land,  but  this  farmer 
never  has  clearly  defined  plans,  is  always 
behind  with  his  work,  his  machinery  is 
left  where  it  was  last  used,  and  he  is 
forced  to  borrow  feed  from  his  neigh- 
bors before  the  winter  is  over.  Business 
efficiency  on  the  farm  pays  in  even  a 
greater  ratio  than  it  does  in  any  other 
line  because  the  possibilities  are  greater. 


AN  UNJUST  MEASURE. 


The  bill  pending  in  the  Colorado  Leg- 
islature to  reduce  the  taxes  on  mining 
property  is  unjust  to  other  classes  of 
property.  Under  the  present  law,  ac- 
cording to  figures  furnished  at  the  office 
of  the  tax  commission,  the  mines  are 
paying  but  four  per  cent  of  the  taxes  of 
the  state.  It  is  proposed  by  the  bill  in 
question  to  reduce  this  to  three  and  one- 
tenth  per  cent.  Mining  has  always  been 
favored  in  the  matter  of  raising  public 
revenues,  but  this  is  certainly  no  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  granting  greater  fa- 
vors than  have  existed  in  the  past.  The 
really  sensible  and  just  thing  would  be 
to  tax  mines  the  same  as  other  property 
on  their  actual  value.  If  all  the  prop- 
erty in  the  Western  States  were  put  on 
the  tax  rolls  at  its  full  value,  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  would  be  lessened  and 
equalized,  our  institutions  could  be  bet- 
ter supported  and  made  more  effective, 
our  state  governments  be  made  stronger, 
and  more  inviting  conditions  offered  for 
settlement  and  development. 


More  than  1,000,000  eggs  shipped  in 
from  China  have  been  condemned  in 
Pacific  coast  cities  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  At  this  rate  of  loss,  "John 
Chink"  will  soon  grow  discouraged  and 
the  American  hen  will  again  reign  su- 
preme in  her  own  country. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  awakening 
of  our  farmers  to  a  realization  that  a 
better  system  of  farm  finance  must 
come  if  we  are  to  have  really  profitable 
farming  and  the  best  kind  of  rural  citi- 
zenship. Now  is  the  time  to  strike,  and 
we  should  keep  at  it  until  something 
definite  is  done. 


March  15,  1915 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Questions  and  Answers 

m 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very 
explicit  in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Vaccinating  Little  Figs. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
stories  on  "Hog  Raising"  in  the  columns 
of  your  magazine.  "Would  you  kindly  ad- 
vise me  what  and  how  to  inject  into  the 
little  pigs  to  make  them  immune  from 
hog  cholera,  or  where  can  I  get  a  book 
on  the  subject? — K.  Knumada,  Utah. 

Get  a  good  veterinatria  to  do  the  vac- 
cinating for  you.  If  you  attempt  to 
do  it  yourself,  without  having  had  any 
experience,  you  would  doubtless  kill  a 
good  part  of  your  pigs.  You  can  pur- 
chase the  serum  from  the  American 
Serum  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Homestead  Land  Opening. 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  wish  you  would  please  tell  me  if  you 
know  of  any  homestead  land  opening  for 
entry  in  the  year  1915.  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  some  land  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  to  be  thrown  open  to  entry 
soon,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear 
anything  lately. — B.  Sherman,  North  Da- 
kota. 

There  has  been  no  announcement  of 
any  reservation  land  to  be  thrown  open 
this  year.  If  you  want  to  take  up  a 
homestead,  the  most  practical  plan  for 
you  to  adopt  is  to  select  the  particular 
section  in  any  state  in  which  you  would 
like  to  live  and  then  write  the  register 
and  receiver  of  the  land  office  in  that 
particular  section  of  the  state  for  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  public  lands  in 
his  section  that  are  open  to  entry.  My 
observation  has  .been  that  one  might 
spend  considerable  time  and  money  in 
going  to  these  reservation  openings  and 
not  draw  anything  that  would  satisfy 
him.  You  would  stand  one  chance  in 
about  fifty  of  drawing  a  tract  of  land 
and  when  you  see  it,  you  may  not  think 
it  desirable.  I  am  mailing  you  circular 
of  the  "Vacant  Public  Lands  in  the 
United  States,"  which  will  give  you  the 
addresses  of  all  the  district  land  offices. 

Liked  Story  of  Sweet  Clover. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  sub- 
scription to  your  valuable  journal.  I 
note  that  the  February  15th  issue  con- 
tained the  article  about  Sweet  Clover  by 
Mr.  Seeley.  I  am  pleased  that  you  found 
space  for  the  same,  for  I  consider  it  the 
coming  forage  crop  for  the  valley  and 
for  the  adjoining  mountain  states.  Mr. 
Seeley  has  had  much  experience  in  grow- 
ing sweet  clover  and  all  other., crops  of 
the  valley  and  is  well  versed  in  the  live- 
stock business  as  well.  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  him  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  pertaining  to  important  sub- 
jects of  agriculture  and  livestock  as  ap- 
plied to  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  the 
state  in  general.  I  hope  you  will  find 
space  for  such  articles  that  we  can  pro- 
cure from  him.  Wishing  you  every  suc- 
cess with  your  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive farm  journal,  I  am,  B.  L.  Van  Vech- 
ten,  Conejos  County. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  stories 
on  agricultural  and  livestock  subjects 
from  western  men  who  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  along  those  lines  and 
they  will  be  published  just  as  soon  as 
space  can  be  had. 

Swiss  Chard  Seed 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Where  can  I  get  "Swiss  Chard"  seed? — 
A.  Rait,  Mesa  County. 

From  the  Barteldes  Seed  House,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

State  Land  Prices. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

1  would  like  to  know  about  state 
land;  is  all  the  state  land  for  aaie,  and 
what  are  the  prices?  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  rough  grazing 
land  and  level  land  that  could  be  dry 
farmed,  and  on  what  terms  do  they  sell 
It? — John  Dean,  Pueblo  County. 

Practically  all  the  state  land  in  Colo- 
rado is  for  sale  with  the  exception  of 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Elbert  and 
El  Paso,  where  one-half  section  only, 
out  of  each  section  will  be  sold.  The 
minimum  price  of  all  state  lands  is 
$3.50  per  acre  but  agricultural  lands 
are  appraised  considerably  higher  and 
are  often  disposed  of  at  the  monthly 
public  sales  at  the  state  house,  at  many 
times  the  minimum  figure.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  good  state  uplands  to 
bring  $30.  per  acre  and  even  more.  The 
terms  are  one-fifth  cash  and  eighteen 
years  at  six  per  cent  on  the  balance.  I 
am  having  an  atlas  showing  the  exact 
location  of  the  unsold  state  lands  sent 
you. 


Treatment  for  Calves 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  seen  in  the  query  department 
where  you  advise  a  man  to  vaccinate 
calves  twice  a  year  to  keep  them  im- 
mune from  blackleg.  Would  you  please 
advise  through  your  valuable  query  col- 
umn the  following  questions.  Do  you 
vaccinate  calves  with  a  full  dose  each 
time  when  vaccinating  twice  a  year? 
2.  Does  it  hurt  to  vaccinate  calves  that 
are  still  on  their  mothers?  3.  Do  you 
think  that  the  blacklegoids  you  recom- 
mend are  as  good  as  the  Government 
vaccine?  4.  Could  you  please  give  me  the 
full  address  of  the  Cutter  Laboratory 
people?  5.  Is  it  a  good  policy  to  feed 
cottonseed  cake  to  calves  that  are  still 
on  their  mothers?  6.  Would  Sudan  grass 
grow  at  an  elevation  of  6500  feet? — A.  A. 
Pearson,  Larimer  county. 

1.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  Yes  and  they  are 
easier  to  administer.  4.  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia. 5.  It  is  not  a  good  policy  to 
feed  cottonseed  cake  to  calves  that  are 
still  on  their  mothers  or  young  calves 
that  have  been  taken  from  their  moth- 
ers. Cottonseed  cake  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated feed  and  the  stomachs  of 
the  joing  calves  are  rot  strong  enough 
to  assimilate  it.  Different  kind  of  chops 
would  be  much  better  and  at  the  same 
time  much  cheaper.  6.  Sudan  grass,  like 
other  sorghums,  does  best  in  a  warm 
climate  and  the  cool  weather  in  the 
higher  altitudes  is  very  detrimental  to 
it3  growth.  While  it  would  make  a 
slow  growth  at  an  altitude  of  6,500 
feet,  yet  it  would  not  be  profitable  and 
you  would  find  that  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  would  be  much  better  adapted  to 
your  conditions. 

Is  Silage  a  Hog  Feed? 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  jour- 
nal, I  desire  to  ask  a  question  along  the 
line  that  farmers  are  interested.  I  have 
read  considerable  along  the  line  of  val- 
ues in  the  silo  and  their  particular  ben- 
efit for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  but  I 
have  not  heard  or  read  a  word  relative 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  feed- 
ing ensilage  to  hogs.  May  I  ask  for  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  an  early 
issue  of  Western  Farm  Life? — R.  L. 
Willard,  Denver  County. 

Silage  for  hogs  is  yet  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Paul  V.  Maris,  a  well 
known  authority  on  silos  and  ensilage, 
says:  "Silage  is  not  recognized  as  a 
good  hog  feed.  It  is  too  bulky,  fibrous 
and  low  in  nutritive  value  for  the  hog's 
limited  digestive  capacity.  Occasional 
experiments  have  shown  it  to  be  valu- 
able along  with  grain  feeds,  but  on  the 
whole,  it  is  little  used  and  the  case 
would  not  warrant  special  equipment  or 
silage  feeding." 

C.  W.  Swayze,  a  well  known  hog  feeder 
in  Adams  County,  advised  me  that  when 
he  fed  silage  to  hogs  he  found  that  they 
merely  picked  out  the  corn  and  gave  no 
attention  to  the  other  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  several 
of  the  largest  hogs  raisers  in  California 
are  feeding  ensilagee  to  hogs,  with  good 
results.  The  Huston  farms  at  Winters, 
Cal.,  have  two  redwood  stave  silos  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  hog  feeding  and 
the  results  of  their  experiments  in  this 
line  have  been  so  successful  that  they 
are  contemplating  more  silos. 

A  farmer  in  Central  Ohio  sells  a  cou- 
ple of  carloads  of  200-pound,  seven- 
months-old  hogs  each  year.  He  has 
been  averaging  seven  pigs  per  sow,  ana 
the  dams  are  wintered  on  corn  and  corn 
silage.  For  the  past  three  years  the 
sows  have  been  getting  all  the  silage 
they  will  eat  during  the  winter  months. 
At  the  time  the  silo  is  opened  for  the 
other  stock  the  farmer  scatters  a  basket 
of  silage  in  the  regular  V-shaped 
trough.  At  first  the  sows  are  slow  to 
eat  it  and  waste  large  amounts,  but  in 
time,  they  seem  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
the  silage.  The  material  of  which  the 
silage  is  composed  would  naturally  have 
much  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  hogs 
would  consume  this  feed,  but  as  a 
whole,  the  matter  of  feeding  silage  to 
hogs  has  not  been  found  as  profitable 
as  feeding  it  to  other  stock". — Editor. 

Land  Near  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  interested  in  the  country  around 
Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  about  20  miles  from 
there  and  nearer  and  I  thought  perhaps 
I  could  gain  knowledge  regarding  this 


country  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  or  by  personal  reply,  in  regard  to 
altitude,  climate,  soil,  water,  and  crops. 
I  would  feel  very  grateful  to  the  editor 
if  I  see  this  letter  in  print  soon. — G.  15. 
Wood,  Coldwater,  Kan. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
unless  you  could  give  a  more  explicit 
idea  of  the  kind  of  land  in  which  you 
are  interested.  In  some  directions  from 
Fort  Morgan  the  land  for  twenty  miles 
is  under  irrigation  and  there  is  not  a 
finer  country  or  quality  of  soil  to  be 
found  anywhere.  In  other  directions  the 
land  is  farmed  without  irrigation  and 
farther  on  out  one  will  get  into  the  sand 
hill  country  which  is  somewhat  rough 
and  while  it  is  farmed  to  some  extent 
yet  it  is  better  adapted  to  dairy  and 
live  stock  farming  than  to  the  growing 
of  grain  crops. 

The  altitude  reaches  approximately 
4,000  feet  and  where  the  land  is  dry 
farmed  according  to  modern  methods, 
one  can  raise  good  crops  every  season. 
Of  course,  under  irrigation  there  is  no 
question  whatever  regarding  the  rais- 
ing of  fine  crops  for  with  judicious 
farming,  a  good  crop  is  a  certainty. 

The  climate  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired— in  fact  it  is  so  fine  that  a  large 
sanitorium  is  located  a  few  miles  from 
Fort  Morgan  and  I  am  advised  that  a 
is  pretty  well  filled  with  patients  from 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  location 
to  engage  in  farming  and  live  stock 
raising  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  se- 
lecting the  locality  adjacent  to  Fort 
Morgan. — Editor. 

Rheumatism  in  Cows. 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  of  January 
was  received  all  right.  We  think  you 
are  right  in  saying  about  the  feeding 
of  the  cows  straw  had  caused  some 
losses. 

There  are  four  or  five  heads  of  cows 
feeding  good  oat  hay  in  the  barn  lot 
for  about  two  weeks.  Two  of  them  were 
unable  to  stand  up.  We  lifted  them  up 
and  they  fell  down  when  they  moved  a 
step.  Then  we  lifted  them  up  their 
hoofs  were  bent  and  they  stood  on  their 
ankles.  We  straightened  them  out  to 
stand  on  their  hoofs  and  they  died  yes- 
terday. They  say  feeding  is  not  the 
reason  for  that  case.  These  cows  looked 
all  right. — Teller  County. 

The  only  smyptom  given  would  inti- 
mate the  possibility  of  rheumatism 
with  resultant  shortening  of  the  ten- 
dons. The  price  of  cattle  now  should 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  enough  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  competent  grad- 
uate veterinarian  to  investigate  and  if 
necessary  to  hold  an  autopsy  on  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  others.  I  suggest  that 
you  write  to  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Fort  Collins  for  Bulletin  No.  204.  That 
may  explain  your  case. — Dr.  A.  A.  Her- 
mann. 

Remedies  for  Hog  and  Cow. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  advise  me  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  for  a  hog  that  has  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels? 

2.  Can  anything  be  done  for  a  cow 
that  cannot  be  gotten  with  calf?  I  have 
a  fine  Jersey  that  will  not  breed  but 
I  do  not  like  to  butcher  her  if  anvthing 
can  be  done.  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  Western  Farm  Life  for  sometime  and 
find  it  very  helpful.— Peter  Frein,  Chaf- 
fee, County. 

(a)  What  leads  you  to  believe  the  hog 
has  inflammation  of  the  bowels?  Are 
there  no  symptoms?  Inflammation  of 
the  bowels  as  a  primary  condition  is 
extremely  rare.  As  a  result  of  irritat- 
ing food,  salt  in  excess,  lye  in  an  over- 
dose for  worms,  or  as  a  symptom  of 
hog  cholera,  you  may  have  symptoms 
which  indicate  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  If  any  of  the  above  conditions 
prevail  the  causative  factors  should  be 
removed  and  the  inflammation  will  be 
relieved.  The  various  sulphocarbolates 
in  combination  given  in  30-grain  doses 
3  times  daily  will  check  diarrhoea, 
bloody  excretions,  fermentation  tox- 
emia, infections  of  the  bowels  and  ulcer- 
ations due  to  hog  cholera.  Never  drench 
a  hog.    Give  medicine  in  feed  or  milk. 

(b)  The  article  written  for  this  issue 
describes  very  fully  one  very  prevalent 
cause  of  sterility  and  probably  the  con- 
dition causing  trouble  for  your  Jersey. 
— Dr.  A.  A.  Hermann. 

Apple  Cider  Vinegar. 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  tell  me  how  to  make  vinegar 
out  of  apples  or  apple  cider.  Also  where 
can  I  get  sanitary  parafine  and  cartons 
for  butter  and  cartons  for  eggs  so  that 
I  can  safely  ship  butter  and  eggs  by 
parcel  post  from  the  ranch? — J.  D. 
Adams,  Lincoln  County. 

The  following  are  names  of  manufac- 
turers making  egg  containers  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture: 

Corrugated  pasteboard — Lawrence  Pa- 
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per  Mfg.  G>>.,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  American 
Paper  Products  Co.,  205  Bremen  avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Sefton  Mfg.  Co.,  1301  W. 
25th  street,  Chicago.;  Robert  Gair  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Ilinde  &  Dauch  Paper 
Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  other  cartons:  H. 
B.  Elliott  &  Sons,  Harbor  Springs, 
Mich.;  Diamond  Egg  Co.,  1002  N.  Y.  Life 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Hartley  Fold- 
ing Box  Co.,  181  Griswold  street,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

The  above  list  is  found  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  504,  "Shipping  Eggs  by  Par- 
cel Post,"  which  gives  illustrations  of 
the  cartons  recommended. 

These  companies  also  furnish  contain- 
ers for  sending  butter  by  parcel  post. 

The  cartons  for  eggs  and  butter  can 
also  be  secured  from  the  Creamery  Pack- 
age Company,  Denver. 

If  you  will  write  for  Bulletin  192, 
"Home  Made  Cider  Vinegar,"  you  can 
get  full  particulars  on  making  cider 
vinegar.  These  bulletins  can  be  had  free 
for  the  asking  by  writing  the  Extension 
Department,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Fort  Collins,  Colo. — Morris  N.  Dil- 
lon, Assistant  Director  of  Extension, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Lawns  on  Unirrigated  Land. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Could  you  give  me,  through  your 
paper  the  following  information?  Which 
would  make  the  best  lawn  for  dry  land 
without  irrigation,  alfalfa  or  blue  grass 
or  is  something  else  that  would  do 
better  than  either  of  the  above?  Would 
blue  grass  require  lots  of  water  if  ir- 
rigated? How  far  would  alfalfa  roots 
go  down  on  dry  land?  Soil  was  deep 
tilled  last  fall. — F.  W.  Haupert,  Adams 
county. 

I  would  not  recommend  either  alfalfa 
or  the  common  blue  grass  for  lawns  on 
unirrigated  lands.  Blue  grass  lawns 
should  be  sprinkled  or  irrigated  well  at 
least  once  a  day  and  during  the  dry 
summer  months,  twice  a  day  will  keep 
them  in  better  condition.  In  order  to 
make  a  success  of  alfalfa  on  unirrigated 
lands,  it  should  be  planted  in  rows  and 
cultivated  and  this  would  be  imprac- 
tical for  lawn  purposes.  Alfalfa  roots 
go  down  several  feet  where  the  soil  has 
been  deep  tilled  and  the  surface  is 
kept  well  cultivated.  However,  Turkey- 
stan  alfalfa  is  recommended  for  unir- 
rigated land  and  the  roots  of  this  do 
not  go  so  deep.  English  Blue  Grass, 
known  as  "Meadow  Fescue"  is  perhaps 
best  adapted  to  your  conditions.  This 
seed  can  be  had  at  about  fifteen  cents 
per  pound  and  should  be  planted  after 
the  soil  warms  up  in  the  spring  in  a 
well  prepared  seed  .bed. 


RUSSIAN  THISTLES  FOR  HOGS 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dry  land  farmer  that  you  need  not 
get  discouraged  about  raising  hogs  be- 
cause you  have  no  alfalfa,  as  I  believe 
the  common  old  Russian  Thistle  will 
make  nearly  as  much  pork  as  alfalfa. 
Last  year  I  had  ten  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  ten  acres  of  Russian  Thistle  in  my 
hay  pasture  and  the  hogs  seemed  to 
feed  nearly  all  the  time  on  the  thistle 
and  I  never  had  my  hogs  do  any  better 
and  I  feed  very  little  grain.  —  C.  H. 
Boyle,  Bristol,  Prowers  county,  Colo. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Before  you  set  out  fire  you  had  better 
think  about  your  neighbor.  It  may  save 
you  paying  a  big  fire  or  a  big  damage 
or  maybe  a  big  lawsuit. — C.  H.  Boyle, 
Prowers  county: 


DON'TS   FOR  SWINEMEN 


Don't  select  brood  sows  from  "twin" 
litters. 

Don't  have  fat,  lazy  sows;  make  them 
exercise.  Keep  their  appetites  well 
"whetted." 

Don't  feed  the  brood  sow  too  much 
corn. 

Don't  forget  to  provide  dry,  warm, 
well -ventilated  hog  houses. 

The  colony  house  is  cheap  and  efficient 
in  case  none  other  is  available. 

Don't  overfeed  at  farrowing  time. 

Don't  fatten  pigs;  keep  them  growing. 

Keep  floors,  troughs  and  bedding 
clean.  Disinfect  occasionally.  Dip  to 
prevent  lice;  vaccinate  to  prevent 
cholera;  place  worm  killing  mixtures 
within  easy  access  at  all  times.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure. — James  G.  Fuller,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  The  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
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PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  A 
COUNTRY  BANKER. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Groves,  Editor  Western  Farm 
Life. 

Dear  Mr.  Groves: — In  reply  to  your 
request  for  my  experience  as  a  country 
banker  I  wish  to  state  that  in  general 
the  country  banker  is  to  the  community 
and  its  business  in  about  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  physician  and  minister  are  to 
the  health  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
community.  There  is  no  one  man  that 
can  do  as  much  for  a  small  community 
as  the  banker.  It  is  to  his  business 
to  know  the  condition  of  every  man  and 
every  business  in  the  community,  and  if 
he  can  do  so  and  make  himself  safe  as  a 
banker,  he  should  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  every  industry  of  the  commun- 
ity. As  for  myself,  I  had  an  agricultural 
education  and  farm  experience  before 
ever  entering  into  the  banking  business. 
I  knew  the  farmer  and  farm  life  and  I 
had  no  desire  either  in  dress  or  in  per- 
sonal matter  to  hold  myself  above  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  respectable  farm- 
er and  his  family.  I  entered  Oklahoma 
in  the  early  development  of  that  country 
and  shortly  after  the  panic  of  1893,  when 
people  were  about  as  poor  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be,,  I  knew  of  one  man 
who  with  his  wife  and  child  lived  on  a 
cash  outlay  of  $2.50  per  month.  These 
people  could  raise  feed,  but  they  had 
nothing  to  feed  it  to.  It  then  became  the 
duty  of  the  banker  to  provide  these  peo- 
ple with  cattle,  hogs,  and  some  additional 
work  stock.  I  shipped  into  this  com- 
munity a  great  many  carloads  of  cattle 
and  sold  them  out  to  homesteaders  in 
lots  of  from  two  to  twenty  head,  accord- 
ing to  the  homesteader's  ability  to  care 
for  the  same.  These  cattle  were  sold  on 
one  year's  time  and  10  per  cent  interest, 
taking  a  mortgage  on  any  additional 
stock  they  might  have  and  also  covering 
the  increase  with  the  mortgage. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  every  one  of 
these  homesteaders  was  able  to  make  a 
substantial  payment  on  their  note  and 
yet  retain  the  original  stock  purchased. 
There  was  not  an  incident  where  I  could 
not  have  collected  the  full  face  of  the 
note  at  maturity  if  I  had  asked  the  pur- 
chaser to  sell  his  cattle,  and  in  such  case 
as  this  the  purchaser  would  have  had  a 
substantial  profit  from  his  investment. 
Being  a  practical  farmer  and  stockman 
myself,  gave  me  a  great  opportunity  in 
handling  this  class  of  business,  and  I  was 
able  to  instruct  and  advise  all  my  cus- 
tomers in  regard  to  the  feeding  and  han- 
dling of  his  cattle.  I  was  also  able  to 
furnish  them  good  judgment  in  buying 
these  cattle,  because  it  was  to  my  inter- 
est that  they  make  a  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking. My  experience  and  counsel 
was  constantly  sought  after  by  my  cus- 
tomers and,  as  indicated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  I  became  the  financial  doc- 


Saves  a  Team 


4H.P. 

Cushman 

on  a  Binder. 

Same 

Engine 

Does  All 
}  Other 
I  Farm  Work. 


The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  8-f  t.  binder 
in  heavy  grain,  as  en- 
gine drives  sickle  and 
all  machinery. 

Cushman  Binder  Engines 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
light  weight,  4  H.  P.  only 
190  lbs.,  8  H.  P.  only  320 
lbs.  Forced  water  cool* 
ing  system  prevents  over- 
heating.  Run  at  any  speed. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Ask 
for  free  book. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

894    North    21st  Street 
LINCOLN,      NEBRASKA 4  H.  P.  Truck-Same  Engine 
Used  on  Binder. 


FREE«™m 
LAND 


FOR  FARMERS 
IN  PROSPEROU 
COLORADO 

Million  acres  taken  up  last  year.  Nearly 
EIGHTEEN  MILLION  ACRES  NOW 
OPEN  TO  SETTLEMENT.  Plenty  of  good 
agricultural  land  near  small  towns,  schools, 
churches  and  railroads.  Good  well  water; 
rich  soil,  mild  winters  and  cool  summers. 
Fine  land  for  general  farming,  dairying 
and  stock  raising.  Many  places  where 
neighborhood  colonies  can  be  located.  LET 
US  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THIS 
LAND  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  IT.  Book- 
let sent  free  WRITE  US  TODAY.  , 
IMMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT,  1515  Tremont  SI.,  Denver,  Colo. 


tor  of  the  community.  My  patrons  be- 
came my  closest  and  warmest  friends, 
and  in  nearly  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business  affairs  they  consulted  with 
the  financial  doctor,  until  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  was  consumed  in  helping  to 
solve  the  business  problems  of  those  peo- 
ple who  did  business  with  me.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  became  a  very  pleas- 
ant" and  happy  relationship  which  was 
not  only  of  inestimable  value  to  the  com- 
munity, but  resulted  in  a  very  substan- 
tial profit  to  the  banking  institution.  I 
feel  that  in  a  settlement  of  our  own  dry 
lands  that  the  country  banker  who  is 
willing  to  take  up  his  abode  can  be  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  state.  Personally  I  have 
never  had  the  experience  of  my  custom- 
ers trying  to  take  advantage  of  me  or 
imposing  upon  me  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  cases  of  people  who  were  more 
of  the  politician  type  than  of  that  of  a 
real  farmer.  From  these  few  experiences 
with  politicians  is  where  I  first  cultivated 
my  prejudice  against  this  useless  class 
of  American  citizens.  The  real  farmer  is 
nearly  always  honest.  He  may  miss  his 
judgment,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
banker  to  supply,  and  he  may  become 
embarrassed  and  confused  over  certain 
circumstances  to  the  extent  that  he  will 
do  things  which  he  should  not.  I  found, 
for  instance,  that  sometimes  a  man's  note 
would  become  due  and  the  man  couldn't 
conveniently  raise  a  dollar,  that  this  man 
would  be  ashamed  to  come  in  the  bank 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
him,  and  especially  would  he  fail  to  an- 
swer a  letter.  I  found  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  of  this  kind  that  it  meant 
nothing  in  the  world  only  that  the  fellow 
was  frightened  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
When  I  would  get  hold  of  this  kind  of  a 
man  and  show  him  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
close  him  out,  that  I  only  wished  to  help 
him  to  succeed  in  his  business  and  would 
give  him  further  time  on  his  obligations, 
I  invariably  made  an  honest  man  out  of 
him,  and  sometimes  he  would  develop 
into  one  of  the  best  customers  in  the 
bank,  1  might  recite  here  hundreds  of 
experiences  that  occurred  while  I  was 
engaged  in  this  business  that  would  be 
helpful  to  both  the  banker  and  the  cus- 
tomer. These  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  banker.  He  should  have  the 
interest  of  his  customer  at  heart.  He 
should  protect  himself  absolutely,  yet  he 
should  not  be  oppressive,  arrogant  or  dic- 
tatorial with  his  customer.  If  the  cus- 
tomer is  dishonest  then  all  business  rela- 
tions should  cease.  The  customer  has  a 
right  to  believe  that  the  banker  is  his 
friend,  and  unless  the  banker  is  his  friend 
he  has  no  moral  right  to  engage  in  a  busi- 
ness so  important  as  that  of  banking. 

JOHN  GRATTAN. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK. 


The  Oregon  Legislature  has  adopted  a 
strong  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  before  Congress  to  put 
power  sites  on  a  leasehold  basis.  It  is 
asserted  in  a  most  positive  manner  that 
the  state  nas  jurisdiction  over  the  mat- 
ter. An  urgent  appeal  is  sent  out  to  the 
other  Western  States  interested  asking 
for  concerted  opposition.  In  the  same 
resolution  a  call  is  made  for  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  the  Reeky  Mountain 
States  at  Portland,  Ore.,  some  time  this 
summer  to  organize  a  campaign  against 
the  passage  of  this  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  in  question  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  an 
active  campaign  was  inaugurated  last 
fall  to  push  it  through  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  present  short  session  of  Con- 
gress. Consideration  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee  resulted  in  a  di- 
vided report,  a  majority  being  favorable 
to  the  bill.  Want  of  time  will  probably 
prevent  its  passage  at  this  session. 
Should  this  bill  succeed  it  will  be  the 
entering  wedge  for  the  other  leasing 
measures. 

Oregon's  call  should  be  heeded  by 
every  Western  State,  to  the  end  that 
our  position  may  be  fully  understood  in 
the  East,  and  the  vicious  attack  upon 
the  very  sovereignty  of  the  Western 
States  be  effectively  terminated. 


COYOTES    SPREAD  HYDROPHOBIA. 


The  spreading  of  rabies  by  infected 
coyotes  among  cattle  grazing  in  the  na- 
tional forests  has  assumed  a  grave  as- 
pect, according  to  a  report  received  by 


The  Best  Drills  You  Can  Find 


f~\F  all  the  reasons  for  buying  a  drill  there  is  none 
better  than  this.  Drill  planting  gives  bigger 
and  better  crops  from  the  same  amount  of  seed  than  any 
other  method.  Every  seed  has  a  fair  chance  to  do  its 
best,  and  do  seed  is  wasted  when  a  drill  is  used.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  method  of  planting. 

Of  all  the  drills  you  can  buy  you  cannot  possibly  find  better 
machines  than  the  I  H  C  dealer  will  show  you  in  the  Hoosier, 
Empire,  or  Kentucky  drill  lines.  An  examination  readily  proves 
how  completely  they  are  constructed  to  meet 
every  need  of  your  soil  and  seed  at  planting  time. 
They  give  your  seed  the  right  start. 

Compare  one  of  these  drills  for  strength, 
simplicity  and  good  planting  with  any  drill 
you  know.  You  will  find  none  better  and  few 
so  good.  When  you  are  ready  to  have  your 
spring  crops  planted,  and  want  them  planted 
right,  go  to  an  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  sell  you 
a  Hoosier,  Empire,  or  Kentucky  drill.  He  will 
give  you  catalogues  or  you  may  write  to  us  if 
you  prefer. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


(incorporated) 

Crawford.  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane.  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


INDOORS^OUTDOORS 

The Best Salt "for L/VeStocL 


No  stockman  who  has  ever  tried  Carey-izcd  Rock  Salt  will  ever 
feed  any  oilier.  The  advantages  are  so  many  and  so  important — 
in  convenience,  economy  and  in  benellts  to  the  animals  —  that  no 
other  salt  will  compare  with  Carey- ized. 

Hard,  Smooth,  White,  Uniform  Blocks 
Made  Entirely  of  Klin-Dried  Dairy  Salt 

Free  from  shale,  rock  and  all  impurities  that  injure  the  animals'  tongues  and  stomachs.  Safe, 
handy  and  economical— no  bother  to  you,  no  waste.  Your  animals  are  always  supplied— they  will 
thrive  better.  Can't  be  trampled  into  the  ground  ; 
weather  will  not  affect  it;  does  not  crumble  or  scale. 
Read  the  testimonial  from  a  prominent  Neb- 
raska stock  raiser  in  this  space.  Ail  users 
of  Carey-lzed  Rock  Salt  agree  with  him. 

A  free  samole  block  of  this  salt  will  be 
sent  you,  if  you  drop  us  a  postal  card, 
giving  your  name  and  address,  and  your 
dealer's  name.    Write  today. 

CAREY  SALT  COMPANY  * 
251  So.  Main  Street,   Hutchinson,  Kansas  ^a*Z 


Mr.  S.  McKelvie,  a  leading  stockman  of  Nebraska, 
residing  at  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  Instructors  at 
Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture,  makes  this  voluntary 
statement: 

"After  a  three  months  trial  of  Carey-lzed  Rock  Salt.  I  shall 
continue  its  use.  It  is  far  ahead  of  natural  Pock  Salt,  betas 
free  fiom  bard  substances  which  tend  to  irritate  the  tongue, 
and  it  runB  even  throughout  the  entire  block ,  I  find  that  there 
is  no  waste  whatever  in  feeding  this  salt,  either  indoors  or 
outdoors,  and  the  animals  do  not  get  too  little  or  too  much, 
as  is  the  case  sometimes  when  feeding  barrel  salt." 


the  forest  service  from  the  district  for- 
ester in  charge  of  the  forests  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  Numerous  town- 
ships in  eastern  Oregon,  it  is  reported, 
have  ordered  that  all  dogs  be  muzzled 
lest  those  that  have  been  bitten  by  rabid 
coyotes  develop  hydrophobia  and  attacfc 
humans  or  domestic  animals. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  state 
authorities  of  Oregon  to  stop  the  spread 
of  hydrophobia  by  this  means  and  of- 
ficers of  the  forest  service  are  co-operat- 
ing in  attempts  to  kill  off  the  coyotes. 
In  one  county  alone  a  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  is  charged  to  rabid 
coyotes. 


Colts  of  the  heavy  draft  breeds  are 
put  into  hard  work  oftentimes  too  soon 
merely  because  they  are  large  and  have 
the  appearance  of  strength.  The  heavy 
bone  is  soft  and  the  muscles  are  not 
closely  knit.  The  three-year-old  can  do 
a  lot  of  work  without  injury,  but  it 
must  be  work  that  demands  no  severe 
straining.  It  is  with  even  more  diffi- 
culty that  the  four-year-old  is  kept  in 
good  condition  when  worked  continu- 
ously. Light  work  demanding  no  strain 
is  all  that  can  be  done  safely  by  the 
heavy,  loose-jointed  horse  until  it  is  five 
years  old.  If  it  pays  its  way  during 
these  two  years  it  does  enough  and  the 
profit  will  come  from  having  a  sound 
draft  animal  when  it  begins  to  reach 
maturity. 


Raise  Your  Calves 
Without  Milk 

Let  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal  take  the 
place  of  milk  in 
raising  your  calves. 
Costs  less  than  half 
as  much  and  the 
calves  are  stronger, 
bigger  -  boned  and 
healthier. 

Blatchford's 

Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  as  the 
complete  milk  substitute 
since  the  year  1800.  It 
prevents  scouring;  and 
contains  just  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  pro- 
mote early  maturity. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  the  maker. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures 

Send  your  name  end  address  and  pet  actual  figures  that 
show  the  possibilities  for  making  money  from  your  calves. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dcpt9203Waukegan,  III. 
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Iriatfir. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and. 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  in- 
vestigate. Write  1 
for  catalog  and  / 
price  Uc„ 

CORBIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Eleventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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CASE  "25"  I 


Complete  $1350—5%  M&Sh1  | 
|  If  We  Equipped  and  Priced  as  Others  Do  1 


Of  the  30  medium-priced  cars — from  $1250  to 
$1500— the  CASE  costs  the  least. 

This  is  the  only  car  that  comes  completely 
equipped  with  Extra  Casing,  Tire  Cover  and  Ex- 
tra Inner  Tube  On  Rim,  Weed  Non-Skid  Tire 
Chains,  and  Eight-Day  Clock. 

On  any  other  car,  men  have  to  pay  extra  for  all 
these  necessary  features. 

The  farmer  requires  them  even  more  than  the 
man  in  town.  Because  you  drive  in  the  country 
six  days  to  his  one.  You  are  much  more  remote 
from  garages  and  service  stations. 

These  features,  with  5%  discount  that  we 
give  if  cash,  amount  to  precisely  $110.25. 

Add  this  to  the 
price  of  any  other  car 
in  this  class,  and  it 
costs  you  more  than 
the  CASE  "25"  com- 
plete at  $1350. 

Or  deduct  it  from 
the  $1350  price  of  the 
CASE,  and  this  car 
costs  but  $1239.75. 
on  theirbasis  of  price 
and  equipment. 

Hidden  Values 

CASE  buyers  count  this  low  cost  an  extreme 
advantage.  Yet  these  cars  have  never  been  sold 
on  price.  They  are  winning  men  everywhere  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  are  made  and  the  stuff  that  s 
in  them. 

These  are  the  "unseen  values"  in  the  vitals  of 


a  car.  And  you  must  rely  upon  a  maker's  ability 
to  build  them  right.  Also  his  reputation  for 
embodying  them. 

Your  Safeguard 

In  both  of  these  respects  CASE  stands,  as  you 
know,  without  a  peer. 

We  have  won,  through  more  than  70  years, 
acknowledged  leadership  as  makers  of  farm  power 
machinery.  And  motive  power  is  the  basis  of  an 
automobile.  So — when  it  comes  to  you,  as  it  must, 
to  rely  on  the  name  behind  some  car — 

Remember  that  CASE  means  utmost  security. 

***** 

And  rememberthat 
CASE  cars  are  sold 
by  our  own  organiza- 
tion. All  over  Amer- 
ica, and  beyond,  it 
handles  this  car  in 
connection  with  our 
other  products. 

Hence  we  save 
thousands  where 
other  makers  must  spend — in  selling.  And  so  we 
spend  in  many  ways  for  better  materials  and  work- 
manship. These  are  ways  where  others  must  save. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  tells  you  of  many  of 
the  places  where  we  spend  to  your  advantage. 

Before  you  buy  a  car,  write  for  this  book  and 
learn  the  facts  that  save  your  repair  bills. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Goods 


NOTE:  -  Ask  as  alsofo* 
our  1915  catalog  pictur- 
ioc  and  describing  CASE 
Threshing  Machinery, 
Tractors,  CASE-Racine 
Tractor  Gang  Plows, 
Corn  Shelters,  Hay 
Balers  and  Road  Ma- 
chinery. Sent  free, 
postpaid. 


CASE 

The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 


J.  I.  Case  T.  M. 
Company,  Inc. 

Founded  in  1842 
Dept.  525 
Racine,  Wis. 
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EXPERIENCES  IN  GROWING  CORN. 
By  A.  J.  Garrison. 

In  our  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
crop  production  on  our  arid  and  semi- 
arid  lands,  the  unexpected  must  inevi- 
tably occur. 

Regardless  of  all  that  has  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  corn,  at  no  distant  day, 
is  destined  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all 
Colorado  cereals. 

The  Colorado  crop  report  for  1914  esti- 
mates corn  10,600,000  bushels,  wheat  11,- 
402,000,  and  oats  12,560,000.  In  1914  corn 
gained  4,000,000  bushels,  wheat  and  oats 
each  3,000,000  bushels.  At  this  rate  of 
gain  corn  will  pass  wheat  and  oats  in 
two  years. 

The  Colorado  farmer  has  accepted  corn 
on  suspicion  and  hence  has  given  it  a 
very  slipshod  planting  and  an  indifferent 
cultivation.  As  ever  you  begin  to  talk 
to  a  Colorado  farmer  about  corn,  he  rams 
his  hands  into  his  overall  pockets,  throws 
back  his  shoulders  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  declaim  the  Missouri  idea. 

In  our  efforts  to  grow  corn  we  have 
strictly  adhered  to  the  colored  preacher's 
philosophy,  "Blessed  am  he  who  spects 
nuthin',  for  he  will  not  be  dissipinted." 

When  we  first  began  to  cross  breed 
and  acclimatize  corn,  we  were  always 
astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which 
it  adapted  itself  to  the  new  environment, 
but  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at  any 
demonstration  made  by  this  wonderful 
plant.  In  1914  we  planted  about  fifty 
variations,  and  the  coming  season  this 
number  will  be  increased  to  more  than 
one  hundred. 

While  making  an  effort  to  get  a  rotat- 
ing crop  for  jaded  strawberry  fields  that 
would  produce  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  good  feed,  we  tested  a  num- 
ber of  the  better  than  corn  crops,  none 
of  which  were  satisfactory  to  us.  Our 
confidence  in  corn  led  us  to  introduce  a 
cross-bred  acclimatized  variety  of  sweet 
corn,  using  a  Navajo  Hybrid  as  a  base. 
This  proved  to  be  incomparably  better 
than  any  of  the  supposed  substitutes  for 
corn.  It  has  reached  the  roasting  ear  state 
at  7,500  feet  altitude.  In  1914  planted 
July  7th,  with  two  plowings  and  no  irri- 
gation, it  reached  the  silo  state.  When 
about  one-third  of  the  ears  are  husked, 
the  remainder  is  by  far  the  best  winter 
chicken  feed  we  have  ever  tested.  Chick- 
ens will  practically  eat  the  fodder  as 
closely  as  cattle  or*  horses.  On  a  wintry 
day  our  hens  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  have  the  privilege  of  jumping  on  top 
of  a  pile  of  bright,  green,  sweet  corn 
fodder.  Pullets  hatched  July  7th  and  fed 
on  this  ration  with  a  small  amount  of 
wheat  screenings  twice  per  day,  have 
laid  continuously  since  December  1st. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  greatly  in  need 
of  any  mak-em-lay  dope. 

On  our  table  we  have  an  ear  of  corn 
produced  by  Mr.  Geiger  of  Bennett,  Colo., 
by  dry  farming  methods.  It  is  10% 
inches  in  length,  20  rows  with  56  grains 
per  row— 1,120  grains.  Although  a  bright 
yellow  dent,  it  no  doubt  is  a  hybrid. 
Less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  corn  pro- 
duced in  corn  growing  states  is  better 
than  this  ear,  and  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  corn  grown  in  those  states  is  not 
as  good.  This  ear  represented  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  60  bushels  per  acre  yield  by 
dry  farming  methods. 

The  rows  in  one  of  our  1914  demon- 
stration plots  were  180  feet  in  length. 
A  portion  of  an  ear  was  planted  in  each 
row.  A  part  of  a  cross-bred  Bloody 
Butcher  ear  was  planted  in  a  row  con- 
taining 56  hills.  The  yield  was  70  pounds 
of  shelled  corn,  weighed  February  20th. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  an  ear  of  corn 
planted  in  any  state  of  the  Union  to  pro- 
duce fewer  cull  ears  or  a  greater  per  cent 
of  perfectly  formed  grains. 

An  entire  ear  of  a  variety  introduced 
as  a  possible  dry  farming  silo  corn 
yielded  115  pounds  of  ears,  weighed  Feb- 
ruary 20th.  This  variety  will  yield  15 
tons  ensilage  produce  per  acre  with  a 
very  heavy  ear  weight. 

Corn  planted  July  7th,  1914,  with  but 
little  cultivation  and  no  irrigation, 
reached  the  silage  stage. 

All  the  larger  varieties  tested  in  1914 
produced  as  much  feed  as  the  average 
yield  in  the  corn  growing  states.  One 
ear  on  a  Navajo  Hybrid  was  13  inches 
in  length. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  after  our  experience  with 
corn  we  should  become  inclined  to  follow 
the  advice  of  some  of  our  wiseacres  and 
go  to  fooling  away  our  time  on  peanuts, 
we  would  be  forevar  ashamed  to  look  an 
ear  of  corn  in  the  face. 


HOG  CHOLERA  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


It  has  been  generally  agreed  among 
swine  growers  that,  if  the  one  problem 
of  cholera  could  be  eliminated,  there  is 
no  branch  of  the  live  stock  industry  as 
profitable  as  swine  growing.  For  many 
years  both  the  government  and  states 
have  been  trying  to  solve  this  problem 
of  eliminating  the  loss  from  hog  cholera, 
but  it  looks  as  though  San  Luis  Valley 
in  Colorado  has  solved  the  problem  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way  and  upon  a 
very  common  sense  basis. 

Several  years  ago  the  San  Luis  Val- 
ley embarked  in  the  swine  growing  in- 
dustry, profits  were  large  and  the  in- 
dustry was  meeting  with  the  greatest 
success  until  the  growers  became  greedy 
and  commenced  to  ship  in  stock  hogs 
from  eastern  points  by  the  carload.  Of 
course,  the  inevitable  happened — hog 
cholera  was  shipped  in,  and  three  years 
ago  the  disease  almost  cleaned  up  the 
hogs  in  the  valley.  Then  some  of  the 
enterprising  farmers  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  disease.  They  organized  prac- 
tically all  of  the  swine  growers  in  the 


valley  into  an  association,  and  each  paid 
an  annual  due  of  ten  dollars.  With  this 
fund  ,two  first-class  veterinarians  were 
employed.  They  at  once  began  a  farm 
to  farm  canvass  among  the  breeders,  in- 
structing each  farmer  in  the  proper  care 
of  his  hogs  and  quarantining  the  in- 
fected herds  and  prescribing  the  proper 
treatment.  In  less  than  a'  year  the  dis- 
ease was  entirely  stamped  out,  and  last 
year  the  industry  was  never  upon  a 
more  profitable  basis.  The  two  veter- 
inarians, employed  by  the  association, 
are  at  the  constant  service  of  all  the 
breeders,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member,  the  moment  any  sickness  ap- 
pears in  his  herd,  to  notify  one  of  the 
veterinarians,  who  promptly  appears, 
makes  an  examination,  diagnoses  the 
disease  and  prescribes  the  treatment.  If 
it  appears  to  be  cholera,  the  hog  is 
promptly  quarantined  and  if  any  animal 
dies  from  the  disease  the  carcass  is  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  the  disease  spreading. 

In  brief,  the  plan  is  simply  to  pay 
ten  dollars  per  year  as  insurance,  and 
thus  far  the  plan  is  working  to  perfec- 


tion. Before  this  plan  was  put  into  ef- 
fect, no  bank  in  that  section  would  ad- 
vance a  dollar  upon  hogs.  Now  practic- 
ally any  farmer  can  borrow  upon  his 
hogs  the  same  as  upon  any  other  live 
stock.  The  ten  dollars  a  year  paid  for 
this  protection  amounts  to  nothing  when 
the  protection  received  is  considered. 
Not  only  has  the  farmer  a  veterinarian 
at  his  command,  but  the  two  veterinar- 
ians belonging  to  the  association  are 
constantly  in  the  field,  making  inspec- 
tions and  advising  the  farmers  regarding 
the  health  of  their  swine,  giving  them 
instructions  as  to  treatment  and  proper 
care,  and  as  a  result  in  no  section  of  the 
west  are  the  hogs  in  a  more  thrifty 
and  healthy  condition  than  in  this  val- 
ley. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  farmers 
who  refused  to  go  into  the  association. 
The  number  was  very  few,  however,  and 
most  of  them  are  coming  in  now  that 
they  see  that  the  plan  is  a  complete 
success.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
same  plan  should  not  be  put  into  effect 
where  swine  growing  has  reached  any 
considerable  proportion. 
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Grows  Crops  on  Shallow  Plowing 


I  referred  this  letter  to  our  "Dry  Land  Farming  Editor,"  E.  R.  Parsons, 
recognized  as  the  best  authority  on  "Dry  Land  Farming"  subjects  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  observed  that  where  one  farmer  will  grow  an  occasional  suc- 
cessful crop  on  shallow  plowed  land  a  thousand  farmers  will  make  a  failure, 
and  the  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  it  should  be  treated  scientifically, 
which  is  ably  done  in  Mr.  Parson's  reply  which  follows  Mr.  Rain's  letter. — 
Editor. 


Editor  Western  Farm  Life:  I  read  in 
your  issue  of  January  15th  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Dry  Land  Farm  Settler,"  and 
I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  along 
that  line. 

I  find  that  we  can  raise  just  as  good,  if 
not  a  little  better  crop  on  sod  plowed  3 
or  4  inches  deep  than  we  can  on  sod 
plowed  7  or  8  inches  deep.  When  sod  is 
plowed  3  or  4  inches  deep  it  is  not  nearly 
so  hard  to  work  it  into  a  mulch,  which 
keeps  the  subsoil  from  drying  out.  It  is 
easily  disced  and  harrowed  and  worked 
into  such  a  shape  as  to  leave  in  air  space 
between  sod  and  subsoil.  Ground  plowed 
7  or  8  inches  deep  the  first  time  can  never 
be  worked  into  as  good  shape  on  account 
of  the  thickness  and  consequently  more 
air  space  is  left  in  the  top  soil,  which 
causes  it  to  dry  out.  A  disc  must  be 
weighted  very  heavily  to  cut  through 
such  a  thick  sod  as  that  and  it  will  cause 
much  wear  on  it,  too. 

My  experience  has  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  tough  sod,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  it  pays  much  better  to  plow  only  3 
or  4  inches  deep  the  first  year.  After  the 
first  year  it  is  best  to  go  deeper,  but  one 
will  find  it  is  much  easier  to  plow  deep 
after  the  sod  has  been  plowed  under. 

Pueblo,  Colo.  J.  W.  RAINS. 


There  are  many  farmers  who  affect  to 
believe  that  three  inches  of  sod  will  raise 
more  than  six  or  eight  inches.  I  have 
also  heard  of  men  who  plow  four  or  five 
inches  and  never  raise  anything  except  a 
garden,  and  the  wife  does  this,  spading 
the  ground  nine  inches  deep. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  wet  season,  like  the 
past,  a  man  may  raise  a  fair  crop  on 
shallow  plowed  sod;  but  I  have  seen  the 
year  when  a  single  county  in  Colorado 
bought  $200,000  of  feed  through  shallow 
plowing.  All  the  shallow  sod  dried  out. 
On  deep  sod  we  raised  thirty  bushels  of 
corn  and  two  tons  of  sorghum.  This  gen- 
tleman states  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
plow  the  sod  shallow.  Of  course,  this  is 
the  seat  of  the  trouble.  When  the  dry 
farming  revival  started,  some  ten  years 
ago,  all  kinds  of  model  farms  and  com- 
'panies  were  started  to  farm  on  the 
scratch  and  pack  system.  Where  are 
they  now?  All  bankrupt,  and  the  paper 
which  inspired  them  sold  out. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  reducing  sod 
if  you  go  at  it  right.  When  a  Spalding 
plow  is  not  used  the  sod  must  be  first 
disced  in  wet  weather,  then  plowed  as 
deeply  as  possible,  and  then  disced  on  the 
other  side  which  is  now  uppermost.  Now 
if  you  take  a  chunk  of  sod  eight  inches 


'thick  and  disc  it  three  or  four  inches  on 
one  side  and  then  three  or  four  inches 
on  the  other,  how  much  of  it  is  left?  A 
little  alternate  discing  and  harrowing 
soon  reduces  the  surface  and  leaves  a  per- 
fect seed  bed. 

Dry  farming  requires  radical  work  and 
plenty  of  horse  power — we  know  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  sympathize  with  those 
who  have  been  misled  into  the  idea  that 
it  is  something  of  a  soft  snap. 

In  1893  and  1894  we  have  seen  hundreds 
of  these  men  leave  the  state,  but  we 
know  of  a  few  who  stayed,  every  one  of 
these  breaks  deep  and  plows  deep. 

Plowing  sod  shallow  in  a  wet  year  is 
not  so  bad,  perhaps,  but  supposing  the 
next  season  is  dry;  there  is  no  sod  to 
hold  down  the  plow  point,  it  goes  no 
deeper — the  crop  is  lost.  Besides  the  crop 
the  sod  is  also  lost,  the  fertilizing  value 
of  which  is  $100  an  acre,  and  should  be 
plowed  under  and  conserved  at  the  time 
of  breaking.  I  know  there  are  men  who 
argue  that  three  inches  of  sod  or  soil  will 
raise  more  than  eight  or  nine,  but  no  one 
has  ever  seen  it  substantiated.  I  have 
never  seen  a  gardener,  though,  who  would 
argue  that  a  three  inch  pot  will  raise  a 
bigger  geranium  than  an  eight  inch.  All 
the  prizes  for  acre  yield  have  been  taken 
by  the  deep  plowers.  The  prize  winner 
in  the  western  corn  contest  this  year 
plowed  eleven  inches  and  raised  over  90 
bushels.  In  Alabama  twenty  inches  and 
raised  close  on  two  hundred. — E.  R.  Par- 


Regenerated  DEFIANCE' 

[Seed  Wheat 


PEDIGREED  — 

Heads  5  inches  long,  aver- 
aging 43  kernels  to  the  head. 
Registered  and  approved  by  the 
Colorado  Grain  and  Seed  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Sold  in  sealed 
bagsonly.  Registered"Defiance" 
Wheat  will  increase  your  profits 
by  larger  yields  and  better  grain, 
commanding  much  higher  price. 
Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 

New  Market 

OATS 

Best  money  maker.  Long  heads 
fulled  with  large,  soft  kernels. 
Very  hardy.  Withstands  dry 
weather  and  makes  good  crop 
in  high  altitudes.  Write  for  free 
sample  and  full  information. 

Big  Catalog  Fl*££ 

112  Pages,  hundreds  *  * 
of  Illustrations.  Alto  BARTELDES 
FARM  GUIDE,  a  nplendld  book  of 
ready  reference,  FREE  with  Field 
Seed  orders  of  (6.00  or  more. 

BARTELDES 

 SEED  COMPANY  

Oldeat  Srrd  it  out*  West  of  the  Miaiimaippi. 

1232  16th  Street,        Denver.  CoL 


DEEP  PLOWING  IN  UTAH. 
By  E.  R.  Parsons. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  clipping  from 
the  Springfield  Herald  of  Baca  county, 
Colo.,  quoting  from  a  Utah  Experiment 
Station  where  deepplowing  has  been  test- 
ed for  five  years.  The  highest  average 
yield  was  obtained  from  plots  plowed  10 
inches  deep.  The  editor  remarks:  "If 
you  get  down  10  inches,  which  gave  the 
best  results  in  Utah,  you  are  doing  all 
that  horse  power  in  Baca  county  is  equal 
to." 

In  the  writer's  book,  "Parsons  on  Dry 
Farming,"  he  recommends  10  inches  as 
the  minimum  that  dry  farmers  should 
ever  plow.  In  some  soils  it  pays  to  plow 
much  deeper,  but  in  none  less.  The  dif- 
ference between  six  and  ten  inch  plowing 
will  often  double  the  crop.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  extra  expense  of  very 
deep  plowing,  the  number  of  extra  bush- 
els secured  by  every  extra  inch  after  ten 
inches  is  reached  will  not  show  as  much 
profit  in  some  soil  as  in  others. 

Our  own  experience  in  the  last  30  years 
however,  in  ten  or  more  varieties  of 
Western  soil  is  that  every  inch  up  to  20 
adds  something  to  the  yield.  Last  year, 
in  clay  loam  fall  plowed,  15  inches  deep, 
the  following  yields  were  obtained:  Oats, 
75  bushels;  spring  wheat,  45  on  summer 
plowed  land  the  same  depth;  winter 
emmer  went  60  bushels  per  acre. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  experiment  sta- 
tions are  coming  round  to  our  views  on 
this  subject.  We  have  stood  for  deep 
plowing  for  30  years.  We  are  glad  to 
note,  however,  that  Prof.  Keyser  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  made  deep 
plowing  tests  as  soon  as  he  could  secure 
the  facilities,  and  his  experiments  showed 
that  the  yield  of  flax  and  oats  were  in 
some  cases  almost  double  that  of  those 
raised  on  five  inch  land. 

Every  year  more  deep  plowers  are 
coming  to  the  front  and  the  yield  corre- 
spondingly increased.  When  the  farmers 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  etc.,  raise  their 
standard  of  plowing  to  ten  inches  they 
can  produce  per  acre  just  as  much  as 
Iowa  or  Kansas  on  their  $100  acre  land. 
Yes,  we  have  our  dry,  or  rather  very  dry 
years,  but  so  do  Iowa  and  Kansas.  The 
moral  is,  if  we  wish  to  double  the  value 
of  our  holdings,  we  must  double  the  pro- 
duction. 


An  apple  and  a  glass  of  water  taken 
at  bedtime  regularly  will  keep  the  bow- 
els in  good  condition. 


Beautiful  Picture  of  3  World  Champion  Stallions,  in  Eight  Colors. 


MAILED  TO  YOU 
POSTAGE  PREPAID 


FREE 


ENAMELED  STOCK 
LARGE  SIZE  16 by  22 


Here  i*  My  New,  Large  and  Beautiful 
Horse  Picture,  in  8  Colors  that  will  Strongly 
Appeal  to  Every  Horse  Lover  in  the  World. 
The  Original  Picture  was  made  from  Life 
and  is  as  True  as  if  My  World  Famous, 
Champion  Stallions  Dan  Patch  1:55, — 
Minor  Heir  1:58  H. — and  George  Gano2:02, 
— stood  Right  before  You  in  Actual  life. 

ThU  Splendid,  COLOR  PICTURE  is  on 
Extra  Heavy,  Superfine,  Enamel  Stock 
and  is  Worthy  to  Hang  in  Any  Home  or 
Office.  It  is  one 
of  the  Finest,  and 
Most  Attractive 
Horse  Pictures 
in  the  World. 

I  Mail  Them  in 
Extra  Heavy, 
Double  X  Mailing 
Tubes  to  insure 
Safe  delivery. 
Such  Splendid, 


IF  YOU  ANSWER  3  QUESTIONS. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  receive  this  Beautiful  Horse 
Picture  Is  to  Answer  the  following  THREE 
QUESTIONS.  PROVIDING  You  Are  a  Farmer  or 
Stock  Owner  or  Horseman-Over  21  Years  of  Age. 
FIRST  -  In  what  Paper  did  you  read  this  offer? 
SECOND  -  How  Many  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  or 
Hogs  do  you  own? 

THIRD  -  Have  You  EVER  used  International 
Stock  Food  Tonic  for  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep  or  Hogs? 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Pictures  in  Colors  and  Extra  Fine  Stock, — 
usually  Retail  at  $2.00  to  $3.00  at  Art  Stores 
but  You  can  have  One  Absolutely  Free. 

You  will  Enjoy  this  Horse  Picture  all 
Your  Life  and  it  is  Entirely  Free  of  Adver- 
tising, so  that  it  is  Really  an  Art  Picture  of 
Great  Merit  and  a  Picture  of  Three  Great 
World  Champion  Stallions. 

Dan  Patch  1:55  is  the  Fastest  Harness 
Horse  of  all  Champions.  Minor  Heir  and 
George  Gano  are  the  Fastest  Team,  inthe 
World,  Wagon 
Record  2:02. 

WRITE  ME 
TODAY  and  BE 
SURE  of  one  of 
These  Beautiful 
Horse  Pictures, — 
in  EIGHT  COLORS, — 
Absolutely  Free, 
Postage  Prepaid. 


ANY  Farmer,  In  ANY  Locality,  ban  Quickly  Receive  My  S25,-Dan  Patch  Gold  Stop  Watch. -Abso- 
lutely Free.  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  HAVE.  Two  Beautiful.  High  Grade  Watches  In  Ona. 

CAN  YOU  SELL  GOODS  TO  FARMERS?  IF  I  do  NOT  have  a  good  Retail  Dealer  In  Your 
Locality.— then  and  ONLY  THEN  -I  Will  make  You  a  Big  Money  Making  Proposition.-- In 
ADDITION  to  My  $25.00, -Free  Watch  Offer.    If  Interested  and  Reliable,- Write  Me  Today. 


*my  £\  j  Plant    Navy   Beans  this 

W    M*.Pfl      KP5IYIQ    spring,  and    be   assured  of 
ImmA*  J     KJ^^IA     UV/l*llkJ    one  big  paying  crop.   Due  to 

•  i  — — — — — ■    European  war  demand.  We 

have  choice  pure  Navy  Seed  Beans  at  right  price.  Also  Pure  Defiance  Seed 
Wheat.  Swedish  select  Seed  Oats  and  Alfalfa.    Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

E.  E.  SCOTT,  1819  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


OUR  SEEDS  MAKE  MONEY 

On  account  their  yielding  features.  Yield  10  to  50  per  cent  more  than  ordinary 
seeds.  Our  grades  are  carefully  selected.  Extra  fancy  varieties  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Spring  Rye,  Field  Peas,  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seeds,  etc.  Tell  us  what 
you  want.  We  can  save  you  money.  TRY  OUR  DICKLOW  WHITE  SPRING 
WHEAT  AND  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  OATS. 

The  F.  C.  Ayres  Merc  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  P.  O.  Box  1365 


THE  BIG  END  OF  POULTRY  PROFITS 


Probably  every  farm  has  more  or  less 
poultry  on  the  place.  All  know,  espec- 
ially the  women,  that  poultry  is  one  of 
the  surest  sources  of  income  on  the 
farm.  It  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  a  single  egg  will  pay  for 
the  keep  of  twelve  hens  for  a  day — 30 
eggs  will  pay  for  the  keep  of  a  single 
hen  a  whole  year — the  other  ten  dozen 
or  more  which  she  lays  are  largely  clear 
profit.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year  poultry 
will  turn  farm  wastes  into  profit — a 
flock  of  chicks  will  almost  grow  to  ma- 
turity on  the  kitchen  and  table  wastes 
and  what  they  can  pick  up  in  the  barn 
yard. 

But  most  farmers  overlook  the  biggest 
possibilities  of  poultry  profits,  which  lie 
in  having  poultry  and  eggs  to  sell  when 
prices  are  highest,  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  They  depend  on  the  hen  to  do 
the  hatching,  and  the  hen  has  her  own 
notions  about  that  part  of  the  business 
— she  begins  to  hatch  about  the  time  the 
chicks  ought  to  be  ready  for  market,  at 
40c  or  50c  apiece. 

If  you  are  interested  in  increasing 
your  poultry  profits,  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Com- 
pany for  free  information  about  their 
incubator. 


Tell  your  neighbor  how  Western  Farm 
Life  helps  you  and  ask  him  to  subscribe,  i 


Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa 

Dry  land  grown,  97  per  cent  germina- 
tion. Reference,  Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.  Only  a  limited 
quantity.  Write  today  for  sample 
and  price. 

H.  M.  STEIDLEY,  Port  Collins,  Colo. 


TRADE  MARK 


HOISINGTON 

Seed  House 

Write  for  Catalog 
of  Garden,  Field,  Grass 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

OCHS  GRAIN  CO., 
Hoisington,  Kansas 


CAD  «JJ  |  I  will  send  you  8  two- 
*■  "**  N*  •■■  year  budded  apple,  pear 
or  peach  or  5  cherry  trees,  or  75 
blackberry,  raspberry  or  dewberry  or 
20  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  or  rhu- 
barb, or  100  asparagus  or  50  ever- 
bearing or  200  spring-bearing  straw- 
berry plants,  or  100  cedar  or  other  ev- 
ergreens or  roses.  Catalogue  free. 
Manhattan  Nursery,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Kills  Prairie  Degs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perimsntalstatlons  approve . 
1400  tablets.  P.  P.  $1.25.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  75c. 
Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct. 


Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la 
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POTATO  DISEASES,  TREATMENT 

AND  SEED  SELECTION 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
work  is  entered  upon,  the  care  exercised 
and  methods  followed  necessary  to  give 
the  desired  seed  quality  in  car  lots,  the 
market  will  be  there  for  the  quality  seed 
potatoes  produced. 

This  is  a  question  not  yet  full  de- 
termined by  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion specialists.  Mr.  Stuart  says,  in  his 
Government  Potato  Bulletin  No.  533: 

"In  general,  the  data  given  shows  that 
within  reasonable  limits  the  larger  the 
seed  piece  planted  the  larger  is  the  re- 
sultant crop  produced.  English  and 
Scotch  growers  almost  without  excep- 
tion plant  whole  tubers.  The  seed  usu- 
ally runs  from  1  Vi  to  2V4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, being  screened  out  of  a  crop 


METZ 


600 


Quality  Car — G-lidden  Tour  Winner. 

5  Passenger,  Gray  &  $  | 
Davis,  Electric  Lights 
and  Starter,  25.  H.  P. 

Wood  or  Wire  Wheels,  Mohair  Top 

Greatest  hill  climber;  28  to  30  miles  on  1 
gallon  gasoline,  10,000  miles  on  one  set 
of  tires.  Stewart  Speedometer,  one  man 
top,  108-inch  wheel  base,  32x3%  inch 
tires,  weight  1.600  pounds.  METZ  and 
CARTERCAR  Distributors  for  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 

THE  COLORADO  CARTE  EC  AR  CO. 
108  Broadway  Denver,  Colorado 

Live  Agents  Wanted 


New  Materials  for 
Spring  Are  Beauti- 
ful-Plan the  New 
SpringClothesNow 

Tell  us  nearly  as  you  can  kinds, 
colors,  and  about  the  price  you 
wish  to  pay,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  samples  of  all  the  new 
things. 

All  merchandise  shipped  every- 
where in  the  TJ.  S.  A.  prepaid. 

Ask  for  details  of  the 
Eldredge    Two  -  Spool 
Sewing'  Machine. 

A.  T.  LEWIS  &  SON 
DRY  GOODS  CO. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. 


STEEL 


holding  the  stave  silo 
round  and  solid  as  an 
engine  boiler.  The  new, 
adjustable  STEEL  RIM 
fitted  to 
Th 


solves  the  problem  of 
stave  silo  construction. 

Wood  silos  make  the 
►  best  silage. The  steel  rim 
on  the  HINGE-DOOR  is  the 
last  word  in  the  perfect  silo. 
Get  our  Sflberzabn  Ensilage  Cutter.  Write  today 
and  learn  cf  this  before  you  buy. 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Dept52  . 
Topeka,  Kansas  Denver,  Colorado 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

THE  PERFECT  SILO 

  VITRIFIED  HOLLOW  TILE 

Built  like  a  Jug  and  of 
the  same  material. 

Hard  burned  vitrified  hol- 
low clay  tile  silos  meet  ev- 
ery requirement  and  no  oth- 
er material  does. 

The  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  says,  Bulletin  200, 
page  18:  "It  embodies  every 
factor  which  gross  to  make  a 
perfect  silo." 

We  Build  Them  under  pos- 
»  ltive  written  guarantee;  At 

a  cost  no  higher  than  wood 
or  concrete;  On  terms  that  you  can  meet. 

Send  for  free  booklet  describing  this 
Perfect  Silo. 

THE  HINMAN  BILO  COMPAJTY, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


which  as  a  rule  has  been  grown  espec- 
ially for  seed  purposes.  They  are  har- 
vested before  they  are  mature,  and  but 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  crop 
exceeds  the  size  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  European 
growers  have  adopted  whole  seed  and 
are  succeeding  in  producing  profitable 
crops  are  as  follows: 

1.  They  are  assured  of  an  almost 
perfect  stand. 

2.  There  is  greater  freedom  from  dis- 
ease. 

3.  The  almost  universal  practice  of 
germinating  their  seed  before  planting 
insures  a  minimum  number  of  sprouts. 

4.  The  greater  fertility  of  their  land 
makes  large  yields  of  medium -sized  tu- 
bers possible. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  failure  in  the 
use  of  whole  seed  in  this  country  are: 

1.  The  use  of  small  tubers  from  unse- 
lected  stock. 

2.  The  development  of  too  many 
sprouts,  with  a  consequent  large  set  of 
tubers,  which,  owing  to  lack  of  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil,  scant  plant  food 
and  moisture,  do  not  reach  a  marketa- 
ble size,  at  least  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  produce  a  profitable  crop.  The  devel- 
opment of  too  many  sprouts  comes 
about  through  planting  tubers  in  a  dor- 
mant condition,  which  under  favorable 
soil  temperature  and  moisture  starts  al- 
most every  bud  into  growth." 

Frank  and  Lou  D.  Sweet,  on  their  Car- 
bondale  potato  farm,  make  a  practice  of 
growing  a  special  seed  plot  and  from 
this  use  medium  sized  whole  seed  for  the 
general  field  planting.  The  illustration 
shown  in  the  last  number  shows  that 
one  hill  in  the  1914  harvest  gave  19 
uniform,  medium  sized  potatoes  and  the 
seed  potato  shown  at  the  top  was  whole 
and  still  sound  at  harvest  time. 

Supt.  J.  S.  Welch,  Gooding  Station, 
Idaho,  who  has  been  carrying  on  a  test 
of  wThole  vs.  cut  seed  for  several  years, 
reports  this  past  year's  test  as  follows: 

Yield  Yield 
Seed  used  in  market-  cull  pota- 

planting.  able — lbs.  toes — lbs. 

8-ounce,  whole   484 

8-ounce,  halved   618 

8-ounce,  quartered  ....  520 

4-ounce,  whole   550 

4-ounce,  halved   610 

4-ounce,  quartered  ....  474 

3-ounce,  whole   560 

3 -ounce,  halved   508 

These  plots  were  all  200-hill  plots  on 
identically  the  same  soil,  were  given  the 
same  cultivation,  irrigation  and  general 
treatment  throughout,  so  that  all  dif- 
ferences in  harvest  might  be  charged  up 
to  seed  used.  The  seed  was  carefully  se- 
lected by  Supt.  Welch,  all  one  variety 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Here's  a  PRACTICAL  Steel  Silo 

— one  that  really  has  the  advantage  over  wood,  hollow  tile  and 
concrete  silos,  because  we've  overcome  the 
one  last  objection  to  steel  silos.  The 
tight,  re-inforced  double  wall  in  the 


Double  Wall 
Steel  Silo 

provides  a  dead  air  space  which  protects 
the  silage  from  frosts — "keeps  the  silage 
from  molding  around  the  walls  and  sweet- 
er than  any  other  make  of  silo,"  writes 
W.  H.  Cofell,  Edgeiey,  No.  Dak. 

The  "Twin  City"  will  not  shrink  from 
dry  weather  or  swell  from  dampness  or 
crack  from  freezing  or  settling. 

It  is  proof  against  lightning,  fire,  sun, 
wind,  rodents  and  vermin.  "Nothing  could 
take  it  down,  except  a  cyclone,"  says  one 
farmer.    It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

We  use  a  special  acid-proof  paint  for 
coating  the  inside  wall.  The  juices  of  the 
silage  have  no  effect  on  it. 


Write  for  the 
Twin  City  Steel 
Silo  book.  It  con- 
tains some  useful 
information  about 
silage  and  stock 
feeding. 


ZUnstration  shows 
how  outer  and  inner 
waU  are  held  togeth- 
er by  strong  stud- 
ding framework  —  a 
very  substantial  con- 
struction. 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


272 
148 
132 
236 
126 
116 
182 
116 


PLAN  A  SILO  FOR  THIS  SEASON. 


A  farmer  with  six  or  more  cows  can- 
not afford  to  delay  the  construction  of  a 
silo  another  season,  and  now,  before  the 
spring  work  demands  all  of  your  atten- 
tion, is  a  good  time  to  plan  that  silo 
which  will  double  the  products  from 
your  cows,  keep  your  stock  in  better 
condition,  enable  you  to  save  nearly  100 
per  cent  of  your  crop  instead  of  half, 
save  at  least  a  third  of  your  time  in  do- 
ing the  winter  feeding,  and  materially 
increase  your  bank  account.  If  you 
want  to  appreciate  the  real  merits  of  a 
silo,  ask  a  farmer  who  is  using  one  if  he 
would  do  without  it  for  more  than  dou- 
ble its  cost. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
silos  on  the  market  that  any  farmer  can 
select  one  adapted  to  his  special  condi- 
tions and  circumstances.  Before  decid- 
ing on  the  kind  that  you  will  build,  it 
would  be  well  to  write  to  the  different 
manufacturers  of  silos  and  secure  their 
catalogs  and  prices,  so  that  you  can 
make  your  selection  more  intelligently. 

Within  the  past  eight  years  there  has 
been  put  on  the  market  the  steel  silo,  for 
which  the  manufacturers  make  the  fol- 
lowing claims: 

"It  is  made  with  double  walls — the  dead 
air  space  making  it  practically  non- 
freezing.  The  silo  does  not  freeze,  crack, 
is  non-porous  and  will  not  absorb  the 
moisture  and  juices  from  the  ensilage. 
It  does  not  require  a  high-priced  expert 
to  erect,  as  it  is  shipped  in  sections  with 
explicit  directions  and  illustrations,  and 
can  be  erected  by  any  ordinary  farmer. 
It  does  not  settle  and,  being  galvanized, 
is  rust  proof.  Neither  will  it  burn  nor 
blow  down.   It  is  not  affected  by  wet  or 


Reservoir  Owners —Attention! 

Our  imported  New  German  Basket  Willow  does  not  grow  like  ordinary  wil- 
low trees,  but  produces  every  summer  many  long,  slender  shoots,  much  es- 
teemed for  making  Willow  Baskets.  If  Cuttings  of  this  new  and  valuable  va- 
riety are  this  spring  stuck  in  the  earthen  embankments  of  Lakes,  Reservoirs, 
Dykes,  etc.,  they  will  quickly  establish  themselves  and  literally  cover  and 
firmly  bind  the  earth-work  with  their  closely  interwoven  system  of  rapid- 
growing  roots,  thereby  effectively  preventing  both  seepage  and  wash-outs. 
This  has  been  fully  demonstrated  on  the  banks  of  our  reservoir  at  the  GUT- 
HEIL  PARK  NURSERIES,  proving  the  most  inexpensive  and  efficient  method 
known  in  guarding  against  future  wash-outs.  Two  years  ago  we  paid  $20.00 
per  100,  but  we  now  offer  a  limited  number  of  cuttings,  grown  from  this 
originally  imported  stock,  at  the  low  price  of  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  THOU- 
SAND, f.  o.  b.  Denver. 

THE  GUTHEIL  PARK  NURSERIES 

"The  Colorado  Growers  and  Planters  of  Superior  Stock." 
(One  mile  east  of  Aurora  car  line.)  Post  Office:  AURORA,  COLO. 


dry  weather  nor  by  freezing  or  thawing. 
It  is  proof  against  lightning,  mice  and 
rats,  and  if  kept  well  painted  is  practi- 
cally indestructible." 

It  has  not  been  extensively  introduced 
in  the  West,  but  on  account  of  its  spe- 
cial merits  the  manufacturers  expect  for 
it  a  great  demand  from  farmers  through- 
out the  country. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Cows. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Will  beets  and  alfalfa  make  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  a  dairy  cow?  How 
many  pounds  of  beets  should  be  fed 
with  all  the  alfalfa  the  cow  can  eat, 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  how 
often  should  the  beets  be  fed?  Should 
the  cow  be  given  all  the  beets  she  can 
clean  up? — J.  F.  Giltner,  Jefferson  Co. 

1. — Beets  and  alfalfa  will  make  a  bal- 
anced ration,  but  is  considered  most  too 
bulky.  2. — About  forty  pounds.  The 
beets  should  be  fed  morning  and  even- 
ing. 3. — Yes,  if  she  is  not  being  fed 
grain. 


Planting  Alfalfa  on  Sod. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Kindly  have  Mr.  Parsons,  the  most 
practical  and  successful  dry  farmer  in 
the  United  States,  answer  the  following 
through  the  columns  of  Western  Farm 
Life:  Is  it  advisable  to  plant  alfalfa  on 
sod  plowed  this  spring  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches?  I  am  told  by  one  of  my 
neighbors  that  to  plant  alfalfa  on  sod  the 
grass  will  come  up  and  injure  or  kill  it. 
If  not  practical  to  do  so,  what  should  I 
plant  for  hog  pasture  this  spring?  Is 
oats  a  desirable  pasture  for  hogs?  Would 
you  advise  planting  rape?  If  so,  when 
and  how  much  to  the  acre? — M.  T.  Key- 
ster,  Arapahoe  county. 

If  the  sod  is  well  fined  down  and  there 
is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  ground,  it 
will  make  a  good  bed  for  alfalfa.  If 
properly  plowed,  the  grass  will  not  come 
through. 

Rape  and  oats  are  not  sure  crops  on 
dry  farms  except  on  fall  plowed  land.  I 
would  advise  the  planting  of  corn  for 
hogs  and  start  an  alfalfa  pasture  after 
a  while. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


HOUSE  PAINT  $1.15 


Regular  $1.75  and  $2.00 

We 

chased  two  car- 


Per  Gallon 

have  pur- 


loads  of  extra 
high  quality 
ready  mixed 
house  paint  at 
a  remarkably 
low  price  for 
cash.  In  order 
to  dispose  of 
such  a  large 
quantity  at  once 
we  have  priced 
it  at  the  low 
figure  of  $1.15 
per  gallon.  This  is  the  same  high 
quality  paint  that  you  would  pay 
$1.75  and  $2.00  for  elsewhere. 
SEND    FOR    FREE    COLOR  CARS. 

This  shipment  of  paint  comes  in 
thirty-one  different  popular  colors 
including  black  and  white.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  color  card  will  be  mailed 
you  free  on  request.  Fill  out  coupon 
below.  bon  I.  LOOK. 

The  Consumers'  Wholesale  House  Es- 
tablished in  Denver  1890,  corner  16th 
and  Blake  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Cut  out  coupon. 

Bon  I.  Look,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  send  me  free 
color  card  and  full  particulars  of 
your  ready  mixed  house  paint. 


Name 
City. 


State. 


RED  RIVER  EARLY  OHIO 

SEED  POTATOES 

These  are  select  seed,  having  strong 
vitality,  and  will  withstand  more  dry 
weather  and  make  a  bigger  yield  than 
any  other  early  potato  grown. 
We  have  also  the  Divide  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Acme.  Chas.  Down- 
ing, and  the  famous  Monmouth  Pearl, 
all  seed  dry  land  and  guaranteed  true 
to  name.    Send  for  free  price  list. 
BROWN  YARD   &  KOHL 
Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 
1401  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Profitable  Pork  Production 

BT  1.  W.  F1ROUS0N,  JR. 

Under  the  above  title  we  will  run  a  regular  department  in  Western  Farm 

Life,  and  we  cordially  invite  every  one  interested  in  raising  hogs — in  Ike 
greater  prosperity  of  Western  farmers  and  in  making  smoother  the  paths  of 
your  fellowmen,  to  write  us  your  experience,  give  us  any  suggestions  and 
furnish  any  pictures  you  may  have.  We  will  treat  you  right  and  you  will 
have  the  gratitude  of  our  50,000  subscribers. — Editor. 


A  GOOD  RATION  FOR  HOGS. 


Our  last  weekly  News  Letter  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  small  grains  and  al- 
falfa for  hogs. 

It  is  advocated  that  wheat,  barley,  rye 
and  mill  products  should  generally  be 
ground  and  corn  fed  whole;  the  small 
grains  are  a  great  deal  harder  is  the  rea- 
son for  this.  We  might  also  include  kaf- 
fir  and  peas  in  the  above.  Wheat  seems 
to  contain  more  feed  units  per  hundred 
pounds  than  any  other  grain.  By  prop- 
erly balancing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  equal 
to  13  pounds  of  pork,  or  in  other  words, 
it  takes  but  little  more  than  four  pounds 
of  wheat  meal  to  produce  a  pound  of 
pork.  The  best  supplements  for  wheat 
are  tankage  peas  and  soy  beans. 

Rye  meal  is  not  quite  as  high  as  wheat 
in  food  value,  in  fact  is  under  corn  and 
about  equal  to  barley,  but  rye  is  a  very 
dangerous  feed  and  cannot  well  be  used 
as  the  exclusive  grain  ration,  except  in 
very  small  quantities;  on  full  grain  ra- 
tion the  animal  should  not  receive  more 
than  a  third  rye ;  it  will  be  safe,  however, 
to  limit  the  rye  rations  to  about  a  pound 
daily  per  hundred  pounds  live  weight  of 
your  hogs.  I  have  had  excellent  results 
from  rye  through  the  summer  season, 
when  hogs  were  getting  the  best  of  pas- 
ture by  feeding  it  exclusively  at  about 
the  above  rate,  and  for  practical  purposes 
on  the  limited  ration  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  worth  just  as  much  as  corn,  pound 
for  pound. 

According  to  this  report,  barley  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  desirable  feeds. 
While  not  as  economical  as  corn,  it  is 
without  a  peer  as  to  producing  quality 
pork,  and  then  what  it  lacks  in  actual 
economy  it  more  than  makes  up  in  the 
benefit  to  the  animal's  health  and  con- 
dition. 

Of  course  I  am  very  ready  to  believe 
these  statements  because  they  are  direct- 
ly in  line  with  my  own  observations  and 
experience. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  advocate  of 
oats  as  a  hog  feed;  my  neighbors  say  I 
am  extravagant;  learned  articles  appear 
in  the  rural  press,  showing  that  other 
feeds  are  much  cheaper,  yet  if  I  cannot 
easily  balance  my  ration  any  other  way 
T  immediately  proceed  to  shovel  the  oats 
into  the  hogs,  and  to  this  as  much  as  any 
one  thing  I  attribute  my  entire  freedom 
from  cholera. 

The  above  mentioned  article  goes  on  to 
state  that  economical  pork  production  de- 
pends very  largely  on  a  large  consump- 
tion of  cheaply  grown  feeds,  and  heads 
the  list  with  alfalfa.  So  here  we  have  it 
put  up  to  us  in  the  plainest  of  terms  that 
the  hog  can  be  as  profitably  produced  in 
the  great  intermountain  country  through- 
out which  the  Western  Farm  Life  circu- 
lates as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

While  corn  is  apparently  cheaper  in 
most  instances  than  the  small  grains, 
pound  for  pound,  that  little  element  of 
cholera  which  is  almost  confined  to  the 
corn -fed  districts  and  which  levies  an  av- 
erage annual  toll  of  10  per  cent,  will  pret- 


ty well  even  matters  up,  and  by  placing 
this  handicap  on  corn  we  that  are  forced 
to  look  to  other  grains  stand  almost  ex- 
actly on  an  equality  with  the  cornbelt 
hog  raisers. 

Another  grain  that  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly tested  out  I  believe  is  spelts  or 
emmer.  From  my  own  observation  I 
would  judge  that  its  feeding  value  would 
approximate  that  of  barley.  I  believe  it 
is  rather  closely  allied  to  wheat,  but  with 
the  husk  similar  to  barley,  some  quantity 
of  bulky  matter  is  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem, thus  effectually  preventing  too  great 
a  heaviness  in  the  ration. 

Experiments  with  kaffir  place  it  below 
corn  or  wheat,  but  not  materially  so.  It 
is  quite  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  differ- 
ent grain  meals  should  be  wet  or  cooked, 
but  there  is  an  actual  loss  in  either  meth- 
od of  preparation,  and  you  will  readily 
understand  this  to  be  true  if  you  will  put 
just  a  little  thought  on  the  reasons  which 
I  will  present.  When  cooked,  the  protein 
contents,  which  commercially  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  grain,  is  rendered 
more  difficult  of  digestion  or  else  par- 
tially destroyed,  just  as  the  albumen  of 
the  egg  is  rendered  more  indigestible  by 
cooking.  When  mixed  with  cold  water 
the  hog,  being  always  a  hog,  will  gulp 
his  food  and  swallow  it  in  gobs  without 
giving  the  saliva  a  chance  to  act,  but  by 
feeding  dry  the  hog  must  take  his  time 
eating  and  the  saliva  will  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it,  thus  getting  digestion  will 
under  way  by  the  time  the  food  is  swal- 
lowed. This  we  will  compare  to  dry  or 
watersoaked  crackers  as  an  article  of 
human  diet.  From  Minnesota  came  the 
record  of  a  feeding  experiment  that  we 
ought  all  carry  under  our  hats;  it  was 
found  that  a  hundred  pounds  each  of 
corn,  ground  wheat,  ground  rye  and 
ground  barley  produced  more  pork  than 
500  pounds  of  any  one  of  them.  This  ex- 
periment had  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  grains,  but  we  can 
draw  a  valuable  conclusion  from  it.  The 
matter  of  change  of  diet  was  apparently 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  of  feed,  or  in 
other  words,  it  will  often  pay  us  big  to 
procure  a  change  of  feed  even  at  a  great 
big  price.  In  other  words,  with  feed  at 
about  a  uniform  price,  we  can  make  a 
fair  profit  on  our  feeding  operations  by 
feeding  a  good  variety  of  grains,  even  if 
a  single  one  of  these  would  show  that 
wo  were  only  cutting  even. 

Here  is  where  we  Westerners  have  the 
edge  on  the  corn  belt  farmer,  for  gener- 
ally he  don't  realize  that  he  needs  to  feed 
anything  but  corn  and  clover,  and  while 
it  is  a  mighty  good  combination  with  al- 
falfa, peas,  the  different  small  grains, 
sorghums  and  corn  when  we  can  get  it, 
we  need  not  feel  afraid  of  him  as  a  pork 
producer. 

WYOMING  MAN  MAKES  HOGS  PAY. 


A  Good  Hog  House 


R.  D.  Livingstone  of  the  Big  Horn 
basin  in  Wyoming  is  making  a  big  suc- 
cess raising  hogs.  As  the  climatic  con- 
ditions, altitude,  etc.,  of  the  Big  Horn 
basin  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Routt 
county,  his  methods  will  be  of  interest. 
On  a  recent  trip  to  Denver  with  a  couple 
of  cars  of  hogs  which  topped  the  mar- 
ket at  $7.10,  Mr.  Livingstone  said: 

"We  have  an  ideal  country  for  glow- 
ing hogs.  They  are  never  sick  and  we 
grow  them  principally  on  alfalfa  until 
ready  to  fatten.  Sometimes  we  give  a 
little  grain  to  keep  them  from  getting 
'paunchy,'  but  not  much.  We  finish 
largely  on  ground  wheat  and  barley, 
sometimes  shipping  in  some  corn.  At 
the  present  time  we  can  get  corn  laid 
down  there  at  $1.35  per  cwt.  Our  bar- 
ley is  worth  about  that  and  wheat  is 
worth  more,  so  we  figure  this  year  the 
corn  is  the  cheaper  feed.  We  do  not 
grind  the  corn  and  because  of  this  fact 
find  we  can  pay  about  15  cents  per  cwt. 
for  corn  more  than  the  wheat  or  barley 
is  worth  and  come  out  about  even. 

"I  do  not  want  anything  better,  how- 


Made  of  Resisto  Veal,  the  new  leather  that  withstands 
the  alkali  of  the  soil  and  ammonia  of  the  barn  yard. 


HONORBILT 

WORK  SHOES 


Stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear  but 
are  not  heavy  or  clumsy.  Resisto 
uppers,  double  stitched 
heavy  oak  tanned  soles — 
solid  counters  —  double 
leather  toes— the  greatest 
leather  combination  put 
into  work  shoes. 

WARNING— Always  look  for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us.  HONQRBItt 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children}  Dry  max, 
wet  weather  shoes;  Yerma  Cushion  Shoe;  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoet. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


"Without  an  Equal  for  Simplicity" 

THE 

Remington  Oil  Engine 

unit  gives  you  the  satisfaction  which 
you  rightfully  expect  when  you  install  a 
lighting  or  water  system. 

No  expense  except  when  actually  de- 
livering Power,  and  not  very  much  then. 
Ready  in  from  3  to  5  minutes  and  de- 
pendable always. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Carney  .Hartley,  Representative 

THE  REMINGTON  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

316  Colorado  Building  Denver,  Colo. 


ever,  than  ground  wheat  and  barley  for 
putting  a  nice  finish  on  hogs  quickly. 
I  feed  the  ground  feed  dry  as  I  find  the 
hogs  cannot  eat  it  so  fast  that  way 
and  spend  the  proper  amount  of  time 
chewing  it.  I  feed  it  in  a  self  feeder 
and  have  plenty  of  good  clear  water 
close  by  for  the  hogs.  That  this  method 
of  feeding  makes  good,  well  finished 
hogs  is  proven  best  by  the  way  they 
sell.  This  is  my  fourth  trip  to  the 
Denver  market  with  hogs  and  three  of 
the  times  I  have  topped  the  market." 


The  Wyoming  Legislature  seems  to  be 
undecided  whether  to  join  the  ranks  of 
prohibition  or  establish  a  haven  of  ref- 
uge for  Colorado's  fleeing  thirsty. 

The  new  catalogues  of  articles  adver- 
tised in  Western  Farm  Life  are  educa- 
tional.   Send  for  them  today. 


Two  O.  I.C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breeding 
and  feeding  scrub  hogs?  mw 
Two  of  our  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  fjf 
weigh  2806  lbs.   Will  ship  I" 
you  sample  pair  of  these 
famous  hogs  on  time  and 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We  *• 
are  originators,  most  extensive  breeders 
and  shippers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  in  the 
world.  All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  0. 1.  C. 
Swine  1863. 


Write—  Today— 
for  Free  Book,  "The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

M0  Virk-r.  Hit..  Cleveland,  ft 


Ask  your  neighbor  to  subscribe  for 
Western  Farm  Life. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  CORN  IN  COLORADO. 

In  order  to  grow  corn  successfully 
in  the  semi-arid  regions,  the  farmer  must 
be  up  and  doing  every  minute.  First,- 
good  adaptable  seed  must  be  considered, 
seed  corn  should  be  thoroughly  ripened 
and  kept  in  the  dry  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  Varieties  should  be 
selected  which  will  mature  in  90  days  or 
less  if  possible.  By  all  means  avoid  the 
large  Eastern  varieties. 

Second,  preparation  of  soil  is  of  very 
great  importance.  I  have  tried  two 
methods  of  about  equal  importance,  both 
of  which  have  proven  quite  successful 
on  my  ranch.  I  have  one  field  which  is 
somewhat  sandy  and  inclined  to  blow. 
My  method  on  this  is,  and  has  been,  to 
disk  thoroughly  early  as  possible,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  corn  is  to  be  planted  (thi=  disking 
should  be  done  early,  March  or  April), 
get  down  deep,  leave  it  in  the  rough — 
don't  harrow — then  from  the  first  to 
tenth  of  May  plant  with  lister  rather 
deep.  Again  leave  it  in  the  rough,  that 
is;  don't  harrow  (by  leaving  it  rough  it 
seldom  or  never  blows).  By  the  time  the 
corn  is  big  enough  to  begin  cultivation, 
go  after  it  with  the  smoothing  harrow 
and  follow  shortly  with  the  cultivator,  the 
disk  and  knife  style  by  all  means,  let 
it  into  the  ground  deeply  as  possible, 
don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  your  horses. 
Then  for  the  second  cultivation  use 
shovel  cultivator;  I  endeavor  to  go  as 
deep  as  the  lister  was  run,  at  this  culti- 
vation, filling  up  the  lister  furrows  and 
leaving  the  ground  practically  level  bt- 
tween  the  rows. 

So  much  for  sandy  soil.  Now  we  have 
another  field  of  heavy  sandy  loam,  which 
never  blows.  This  soil  has  been  plowed 
8  to  10  inches  deep.  If  time  is  short  I 
treat  this  with  disk  same  as  sandy 
field,  but  if  time  will  permit,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  plow  deep  with  stirring  plow, 
bun  it  should  have  at  least  a  month  to 
settle  before  planting  with  lister.  This 
leaves  the  soil  in  fine  tilth  and  ridges 
ought  to  be  harrowed  immediately, 
lengthwise  of  rows  of  course;  horses 
should  be  trained  to  walk  o»-  ridges. 
After  corn  is  large  enough  for  cultiva- 
tion follow  exactly  the  same  method  as 
with  the  sandy  soil  and  if  this  work 
has  been  done  well  and  at  the  proper 
time  there  are  no  weeds  in  either  corn 
field.  As  to  the  third  and  last  cultiva- 
tion, if  corn  is  not  too  large,  I  use  two 
horse  machines,  same  as  used  for  second 
cultivation,  but  do  not  cultivate  so 
deeply  and  not  so  close  to  corn.  If  frame 
cultivator  breaks  any  considerable 
amount  of  corn  because  of  its  size  then 
the  one  horse  five  shovel  cultivator  is 
resorted  to. 

Frequently  late  rains  start  the  weeds 
after  cultivation  is  finished,  then  our 
only  recourse  is  the  hoe,  but  it  pays. 
Tn  conclusion  let  me  quote  Benjamin 
Franklin:  "Then  plow  deep  while  slug- 
gards sleep,"  and  you  will  have  corn 
both  to  sell  and  to  keep. 

Now  a  word  as  to  varieties  on  the 
different  soils.  I  have  found  that  Aus- 
tralian and  Parson's  Early  Dent  are  re- 
ferable on  sandy  soils.  These  varieties 
if  whipped  off  or  hurt  by  the  drifting 
sand  will  recuperate  more  readily  than 
the  yellow  varieties.  I  consider  Colo- 
rado yellow  dent  the  beat  for  my  heavy 
Boil  especially  for  cutting  up  for  fodder 
or  silage;  the  ears  on  this  variety  are 
high  enough  so  that  the  binder  will  cut 
below  the  ears.  Swadley  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  heavy  soils  but  is  not  so 
good  for  fodder,  there  not  being  so  many 
leaves  or  blades  on  it.  In  fact  any  of 
the  varieties  mentioned  here  are  good 
for  the  more  heavy  soils. 

By  all  means  plant  none  but  the  best 
pure  bred  seed  that  can  be  secured  in 
your  state — seed  that  is  acclimated,  that 
possesses  vitality  and  that  will  make 
the  maximum  yield.  After  you  have  ex- 
pended much  time  and  labor  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  and  will  put  in  much 
more  work  in  the  cultivation  and  har- 
vest of  the  crop,  you  cannot  afford  to 
plant  any  but  the  very  best  seed.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  pay  a  cent  more  per 
pound  and  secure  good  pure  seed  and  get 
an  increased  yield  of  several  bushels 
per  acre,  than  it  is  to  plant  the  ordi- 
nary kind  that  may  or  may  not  germi- 
nate, fill  out  the  ear  or  mature  in  time 
and  deprive  you  of  the  results  of  your 
labor.  It  is  fully  as  essential  to  use 
pure  bred  seed  in  grain  as  it  is  to  use 
pure  bred  sires  and  dams  in  live,  stock. 
The  farmer  wants  the  greatest  returns 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR  "V,TH fl&WJtSXr 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with  oil.    The  gear  case,  in  which  the  duplicate  geara 
run,  holds  two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  as  is  required  by  the  mill  for  a  year  of  constant 
running,  days,  nights  and  Sundays.    From  the  gear  case  the  oil  flows  through  every  bearing 
in  a  continual  stream.    It  goes  out  through  the  thrust  washers  in  the  hub  of.  the  wheel  and  is 
automatically  returned  to  be  used  over  and  over  again.    No  oil  is  wasted.    This  mill  needs 
oiling  but  once  a  year.    Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of  the  8-foot  Auto-oiled 
Aermotor  will  keep  the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with  oil  for  a  year  or  more 
The  galvanized  helmet  covers  the  gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps  in  oil. 
The  old  Aermotor  was  known  the  world  over  as  "the  windmill  which  runs  when  all 
others  stand  still."   This  new  Aermotor  with  gears  and  bearings  flooded  with 

id  than  the  old  Aermotor. 
[ears,  which  lift  the  load  straight  up,  are  each 
endent  of  the  other  and  each  is  driven  by  its 
own  pinion  on  the  main  shaft  and  must 
take  its  half  of  the  load  at  all  times.  The 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  with  its  duplicate 
gears  and  two  pitmen  lifting  the  load 
straight  up,  is  unbreakable. 


Every 

8  foot  mill  is  tested 
under  a  pumping  load  of  3000  pounds 
on  the  pump  rod.  For  the  larger  sizes  the  load  is 
proportionately  greater.  We  know  that  every  one  of  these 
windmills  is  unbreakable.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  this  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect,  best  made,  best  tested,  best  oiled,  most  nearly  perpetual,  automatic  and 
self-sufficient  of  any  machine  of  any  kind  ever  made  for  farm  work  and  the  most  nearly  fool-proof. 
There  is  no  friction  on  any  part  of  the  furling  device  when  the  mill  is  running  and  very  little  when 
he  wheel  is  furled.  A  small  child  can  easily  furl  this  windmill  or  an  automatic  regulator  can  take  care 
of  it  One  of  these  mills  has  been  furled  10,000  times  in  one  day  by  a  man  on  our  premises  — more  times 
than  it  would  ordinarily  be  furled  in  30  years  ot  service.  A  band  brake,  of  the  automobile  type,  is  used, 
and  it  always  holds. 

If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  a  windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying  repairs 
and  having  them  put  on;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us  fur- 
nish you  an  unbreakable,  self-oiling,  ever-going  mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  difference  between  no  water  in  a  light  wind 
and  an  abundance  of  water  in  almost  no  wind.  The  flooding  of  all  the  working 
parts  with  oil,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  tower,  the  very  small 
turntable  on  which  the  mill  pivots  and  the  outside  furling  device  make  this  difference. 

Now  there  is  no  objection  to  a  high  tower.  Have  as  high  a  tower  as  you  need  to  get  wind.  You 
don't  have  to  climb  it.   Your  dealer  can  come  once  a  year  and  put  in  oil,  if  needed,  and  inspect  the  milL 

Why  not  have  flowing  water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  always 
fresh  and  pure?  It  will  cost  next  to  nothing.  It  will  give  health  to  your  family 
and  stock.  Let  the  water  run  into  a  good  size  reservoir  and  raise  all  the  fish 
of  the  choice  kinds  your  family  can  eat,  and  have  water  to  irrigate  your  garden  and 


make  it  raise  many  times  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise.   The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 
makes  all  this  possible  as  it  can  run  from  one  year's  end  to  another  with  practically 
wear  and  no  cost.    Water  costs  nothing.    Use  it.    To  let  it  stand  is  to  abuse  it. 
If  interested,  write  Aermotor  Co.,  1146  So.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago.    Write  right  now 


A  pull  of 
30  lbs. on 
this  wire 
furls  the 
mill. 


for  his  labor  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
realize  it  through  the  use  of  poor  or 
ordinary  seed. 

While  passing  along  the  streets  of 
Denver,  a  short  time  ago,  I  noticed  this 
sign  over  some  very  smooth,  even-sized 
potatoes,  "Pure  bred  potatoes,  grown  by 
Lou  Sweet,  $2.00  per  hundred."  I  went 
in  and  asked  the  grocer  if  he  was  able 
to  sell  any  at  that  price  when  other  po- 
tatoes were  selling  at  ninety  cents  per 
hundred.  He  replied  that  "he  sold  many 
more  of  the  pure  bred  than  he  did  of  the 
common  and  cheaper  kind,"  which  con- 
vinced me  more  than  ever  that  if  you 
raise  or  grow  something  really  good  and 
let  the  people  know  it,  there  is  always 
a  good  demand  for  your  produce  at  an 
advanced  price.  Then  too,  it  requires 
no  more  labor  to  grow  a  good  quality 
of  grain  than  it  does  a  poor  quality  and 
at  the  same  time  there  is  much  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  you  are  grow- 
ing the  best  grain  in  your  section. — C.  W. 
Snodgrass,  Brighton,  Colo. 


CORN  GROWING  IN  THE 

WEST  A  SUCCESS 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
is  to  prevent  the  water  from  running  off 
downhill.  A  dust  mulch  is  all  right  for 
conservation  purposes,  but  poor  and  in- 
effective for  accumulation  purposes,  since 
it  plugs  up  the  interstitial  spaces  and 
prevents  absorption.  Therefore  in  heavy 
rainfall  there  is  more  run  off  from  the 
dust  mulch  than  we  can  afford  to  lose. 


Can  we  cultivate  too  often?  Yes,  in 
hot  dry  weather,  if  there  is  a  good  mulch 
on  the  corn,  leave  it  alone.  It  only  turns 
over  the  hot  surface  and  brings  it  into 
contact  with  the  roots,  which  makes  the 
plants  wilt,  and  created  a  dust  mulch, 
which  we  want  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  theory  of  cultivation  is  to 
break  every  crust  which  forms,  but  in 
practice  this  is  not  so  easy. 

Should  we  cultivate  deep  or  shallow? 
Start  it  deep  and  keep  it  up;  but  if  the 
corn  is  laid  by  for  a  period  of  time  long 
enough  for  surface  roots  to  form  all  over 
the  interspace  it  might  possibly  injure 
the  crop  to  cut  them  up  by  making  the 
last  cultivation  too  deep. 

No  hilling  up  for  potatoes  or  corn  or 
anything  else  should  ever  be  done  on  the 
dry  farm.'  If  anything,  the  rows  should 
be  in  a  hollow  and  the  interspace  raised 
in  the  center  so  that  all  the  water  will 
drain  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

In  the  next  issue  we  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  corn  breeding  and  crossing  for 
yield,  for  although  a  farmer  may  do  the 
best  work  possible,  all  his  trouble  may 
prove  waste  of  energy  if  his  seed  is  be- 
low par. 

Pasture  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods 
for  young  pigs  and  can  be  easily  grown. 
Begin  early  in  the  spring  by  plowing 
deep,  making  a  perfect  seed  bed  then 
drill  to  rye  and  cultivate  with  the  har- 
row as  soon  as  it  is  a  few  inches  high. 
With  the  addition  of  a  little  grain,  the 
pigs  will  do  well  on  this  all  summer. 


Garden — 

Seed  in  Bulk 

Barteldes  Seeds  have  been 

raising  prize-winning  Tomatoes, 
Cabages,  Onions  and  other  vege- 
tables for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Buy  Barteldes  Seeds  in  Bulk 
or  Packet  and  you  will  get  fresh 
seeds  of  high  germination  and  true  to  name. 

Barteldes  packets  are  large  and  well  filled 
with  plump,  first  class  seeds. 

Big  Free  Catalog  SS^S t^i 

and  packet,  together  with  Pink  List  giving 
prices  of  all  field  seeds  in  quantities. 

The  Barteldes  Seed  Co. 

Largest  Seed  House  West  of  the  Mississippi, 

1232  Sixteenth  Street,  Denver.  Colorado. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  desires  to  get  letters  from  every  one  of  our 
Z50,000  farmer  subscribers  on  all  the  different  phases  of  stock  raising 
and  general  farming  that  you  are  practicing.  If  you  have  built  a 
silo  and  are  feeding  silage,  write  and  tell  us  how  you  built  your  silo  and 
what  success  you  are  having  feeding  silage;  also  what  crops  you  grow  for 
silage  and  what  crops  have  proved  the  most  satisfactory  for  that  purpose. 

If  you  are  raising  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  poultry,  write  us  what 
breed  you  have,  why  you  prefer  it,  what  and  how  you  feed. 

Tell  us  if  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  using  power  machinery  in 
farming.  Are  gas  engines  used  in  your  community  for  pumping,  grinding 
feed,  filling  the  silo  or  any  other  kind  of  work?  Are  there  any  tractors 
used  in  your  neighborhood  for  plowing  and  other  farm  worka 

We  want  also  to  hear  from  the  farm  women  about  their  work  and  what 
improvements  are  needed  about  the  house  and  place  to  make  home  more 
attractive. 

Valuable  and  useful  prizes  will  be  given  for  all  the  best  letters,  and 
you  will  materially  help  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  West  and  in  making  life's  road  smoother  for  others.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  Editor  of  Western  Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


I'LL  SHIP 
YOU  THIS 

Gate  On  30  Days'  Trial 

I  prove  the  value  of  my  "CAH'T  SAG" 

Galea  before  you  pay.  I  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  that  they  can't  sag,  and  that 
you  can't  bay  or  make  a  better  grate  no 
matter  what  material  you  uae.  My  gates  are 

Guaranteed  For  5  Years 

coat  less— last  three  times  as  long  as  u 
gas  pipe  or  wire.     Any  size  you  want, 
complete,  ready  to  hang,  or  you  can  buy . 
the  Gat*  Steels,  hinges,  bolts,  etc.  am 

make  your  own  gates  and  save  money. 

Write  dow  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 
*;tOWEMF6.C0.200QMtintt.GiltrtTp(»L  A.V.  Row.Prc*. 


This  is  My 
No.  1906 

The  Best  $45.00  Sad- 
dle made  in  Colora- 
do:   Plain  Finish. 

Be  sure  and  send  for 
my  new  illustrated  1915 
Catalog.  It  contains  the  best  values 
to  be  had  in  Saddlery  and  Harness 

Goods.   

O.  J.  SNYDER, 
1537  Larimer  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Trusting  some  men  is  all  right,  pro- 
vided you  trust  them  with  the  right 
thing.  Takes  a  smart  man  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line,  sometimes. 

Don't  be  above  helping  the  school- 
teacher to  bring  up  your  children. 


L6 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  RAISING  FEED. 


By  C.  H.  Hinman,  Fort  Collins. 

An  independent  live  stock  industry  is 
one  that  depends  primarily  upon  home- 
raised  feeds.  Any  sort  of  live  stock 
keping  that  depends  largely  upon  pur- 
chased feed  may  or  may  not  be  profita- 
ble, but  it  must  always  be  speculative, 
and  it  can  never  be  independent.  Feed- 
ing pays  some  years  and  some  years  it 
does  not,  but  the  man  who  raises  his 
own  feed  and  who  feeds  it  regularly 
always  gets  ahead.  He  may  not  do  so 
much  business  as  the  fellow  who  buys  a 
lot  of  feed,  but  that  means  that  he  does 
not  lose  money  in  bad  years,  and  his 
progress  is  sure  and  steady. 

This  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom: 
The  man  who  raises  on  his  farm  the 
stuff  fed  upon  his  farm  and  who  regu- 
larly feeds  on  his  farm  the  stuff  raised 
on  iiis  farm  will  succeed.  This  is  a  fa- 
miliar principle  in  the  corn  belt,  espec- 
ially in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  but  somehow 
we  have  been  slow  to  realize  that  it  is 
equally  true  in  Colorado.  Yet  our  op- 
portunity in  live  stock  is  greater  than 
that  of  either  Iowa  or  Illinois.  We  have 
a  better  climate  and  cheaper  feeds.  We 
have  alfalfa  as  the  basis  of  our  ration. 
We  can  and  do  raise  more  corn  per  acre 
for  silage  than  does  any  corn  belt  state. 
Our  average  yield  of  barley  per  acre  is 
more  than  double  the  average  corn  yield 
of  the  corn  belt,  and  it  is  raised  at  less 
cost  per  acre.  Alfalfa  and  corn  silage 
together  make  a  balanced  ration  which 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  basis 
for  feeding  cattle  or  sheep  or  for  pro- 
ducing milk. 

Last  year,  1913-14,  was  a  most  disas- 
trous one  to  most  cattle  feeders,  yet  last 
year  W.  J.  Smith  of  Hygiene,  Colo.,  fed 
four  carloads  of  steers  that  finished  at 
1.400  pounds  each,  and  that  made  him 
a  net  profit  of  about  $20  per  head.  He 
fed  heavily  on  corn  silage,  with  about 
six  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  and  a  little 
molasses,  using  no  grain  at  all  until 
just  before  shipping,  when  his  silage 
was  gone.  His  profits  more  than  paid 
for  his  silo  and  cutter  in  a  year  when 
most  people  who  purchased  feeds  or 
who  fed  heavily  on  grain  lost  money. 
A  ration  of  this  sort  cannot  leave  a 
man  in  debt  on  his  feeding  operations. 

Charles  Samples,  Weldona,  Colo.,  is 
now   feeding  lambs   on  silage  rich  in 


Give  Your  Horses 
a  Spring  Hair  Cut 


Clip  Your  Horses  and  Mules 
Before  the  Spring  Work  Begins 

They  are  healthier  and  render 
better  service.  When  the  heavy 
coat  that  holds  the  wet  sweat 
and  dirt  is  removed,  they  are  more 
easily  kept  clean,  look  better  - 
get  more  good  from  their  feed 
and  are  better  in  every  way.  In 
sist  on  having 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
closer  and  stays  sharp  longer 
than  any  other.  Gears  are  cut 
from  solid  steel  bar,  enclosed, 
protected  and  run  in  oil;  little 
friction,  little  wear.  Has  si 
feet  of  new  style  easy  running 
flexible  shaft  and  the  cele- 
brated Stewart  single  ten- 
sion clipping  head.  Cat 
one  from  your  dealer, or  send  to  us  $2.00 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 
Money  and  shipping  charges  back  if  you 
are  not  more  than  satisfied. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

157  N.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  Ills. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showingworld's 
largest  and  moat  modern  line  of  horse  clipping 
■ana  sheep  shearing  machines,  mailed  free. 


TOV  are  facing  the  greatest  opportunity  American  farmers  have  ever  known.    Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  make  your 
V'      farm  produce  to  its  fullest  extent.    Big  crops  require  large  quantities  of  available  plant  food.    Swift's  Fertil- 
izers  supply  the  available  plant  food,  insuring  a  quick,  vigorous  growth  and  early  complete  maturity.    Those  who 
have  used  Swift's  Fertilisers  in  the  past  will  use  more  than  ever  before  this  year  to  take  full  advantage  of  war  prices. 
If  you  have  never  used  Swift's  Fertilizers,  now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Prize  Winners  Use  Swift's  Fertilizers 


Men's  S  Acre  Contest. 

Norris  McHenry, 

Elizabethtown,  Ind. 

G.  W.  Thompson, 

Letts,  Ind. 
Paul  Patram, 

Columbus,  Ind. 
David  Dunn, 

Columbus,  Ind. 


Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  Always  Win, 

Boys'  1  Acre  Contest. 


Average  per  Acre 
Shelled  Corn 

112. 13  but. 

Highest  in  State. 

104.22  bus. 
100.2  bus. 
98.03  bus. 


Top  Dress  Your  Wheat 


iWIFTS 

iRTlLIZERS 


The  wheat  you  put  in  last  Fall  should  be  top 

dressed  this  Spring.  The  fertilizer  may  be  drilled  or  broad- 
casted. If  broadcasted,  it  should  be  worked  into  the  soil  by 
harrowing,  ff  you  use  a  drill,  lift  the  disks  so  the  wheat 
will  not  be  injured.  Apply  up  to  the  time  wheat  is 4  inches 
high.  Thechoiceoftheright  fertilizer  is  of  absolutely  vital  importance. 
Swift's  Fertilizers  drill  perfectly.  They  do  not  leach  away,  but 
become  a  part  of  the  soil. 


Arnett  Rose,  Ohio  Champion, 
Alger,  Ohio. 

Harold  Doster,  Mayfield,  Ohio 

Champion  Cuyahoga  Co. 
Ray  Friedersdorf, 

Elizabethtown,  Ind. 
Sherman  Magaw, 

Edinburg,  Ind. 
Gordon  Reap, 

Elizabethtown,  Ind. 


Yield  per  Acre 
Shelled  Corn 

153.90  bus. 


92.6  bus. 

128.8  bus. 

Highest  in  State 

103.45  bus. 
97.45  bus. 


Look  for  the  Red  Steer  on  every 
each.  It  ie  your  Guarantee  of 
highet  poeeibte  quality. 


For  the  Biggest  Yield  of  All  Crops 

Swift's  Brands  for  various  crops  and  soils  are  the 
result  of  twenty-five  years  practical  experience.  Swift's 
dealers  furnish  the  brands  that  have  made  other  farmers 
the  most  net  profit  on  similar  soils  and  crops. 
Swift's  Fertilizers  are  good  drillers— best  crop  producers.  If  you  can 
not  bay  Swift'*  Fertilizer »  from  your  local  dealer,  write  ua  direct. 
Place  Your  Order  Now. 


Agents  Wanted,  in  Unoccupied  Territory 

Swift  &  Company    —    Dept.  W      U.  S.  Yards    —    Chicago,  Illinois 


well- matured  corn  and  on  alfalfa  hay, 
and  is  getting  good  gains  with  no  other 
grain. 

At  Lamar  last  week  I  talked  with  a 
man  who  has  heen  feeding  hay  and 
grain  in  order  to  save  his  silage  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  enough  to  finish 
the  year  and  he  wanted  to  use  the 
silage  to  hold  up  his  cows  late  in  lacta- 
tion. Now  he  has  started  feeding  the 
silage  and  he  finds  that  a  ration  of 
forty  pounds  of  corn  silage  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  with  no  grain, 
gives  him  twenty-five  per  cent  better 
results  than  a  ration  of  twenty-five 
pounds  of  hay  with  six  pounds  of  a 
grain  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn 
chop,  ground  oats  and  ground  barley. 
The  silage  ration  costs  ioy2  cents  per 
day  and  the  grain  ration  costs  17  cents 
per  day.  On  a  milking  period  of  300 
days  per  year,  this  6y2  cents  per  day 
amounts  to  $19.50  per  cow,  or  would 
amount  to  $487.50  per  year  in  a  twenty- 
five  cow  dairy,  even  if  the  results  were 
equal.  But  the  silage  and  alfalfa  pro- 
duced twenty-five  per  cent  better  re- 
sults, or  results  corresponding  to  a  feed 
cost  of  21  y4  cents  per  day  on  dry  feed. 
This  means  a  saving  of  $32.25  per  cow 
annually  or  $806.25  per  year  with 
twenty-five  cows.  ■ 

Silage  rich  in  grain  fed  with  well- 
made  alfalfa  hay  gives  a  ration  that 
cannot  be  equaled  for  economy  and  ef- 
fectiveness. We  can  raise  this  cheaply, 
can  handle  it  on  our  own  farms  and  be 
independent.  The  man  who  has  good 
feed  can  always  get  cattle  to  feed  it  to. 
If  he  raises  this  feed  himself  and  feeds 
it  intelligently  he  will  always  get 
ahead.  This  is  safe  and  sane  farm 
practice. 


THE  WESTERN  FARMER,  THE 

DAIRY  COW  AND  PROSPERITY 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
values),  while  a  diet  of  soup,  beef,  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  bread  and  butter,  Avith 
coffee  containing  milk  and  sugar,  cost- 
ing 30  cents,  contains  only  865  calories. 

No  farmer  who  milks  cows  and 
wants  the  best  results  for  his  labor  and 
feed  can  afford  not  to  have  a  warm,  well 
ventilated,  clean  cow  barn.  This  can  be 
made  as  cheap  or  expensive  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  justify.  If  you  con- 
template building  a  good  cow  barn  you 
should  have  a  copy  of  "Louden's  Barn 
Plans,"  which  will  be  sent  you  free  on 
request,  but  if  you  desire  to  build  a 
cheap  barn  and  our  service  department 
can  be  of  any  assistance  we  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  in  any  way  we  can. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  provide  clean 
stalls  for  his  cows,  and  is  profitable  as 


well.  The  cow  will  be  better  content 
if  she  is  kept  in  warm,  clean,  sweet 
quarters,  and  she  will  show  her  satis- 
faction in  an  increased  flow  of  milk 
and  correspondingly  increased  profits. 
In  most  cases  cows  are  kept  as  a  side 
issue  on  the  Western  farm,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  given  comfortable  quarters  it 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  shed  built  on 
the  barn;  but  even  this  can  be  made 
warm,  clean  and  light.  Don't  forget 
that  the  natural  enemy  of  all  disease 
germs  and  of  all  bacteria  is  sunlight, 
which  is  free,  and  the  shed  should  be  so 
built  that  this  natural  disinfectant  can 
be  used  unsparingly.  Have  plenty  of 
it  in  their  stalls  and  you  will  be  well 
repaid  in  the  good  health  of  the  cows. 

The  floors  of  the  stalls  in  your  shed 
should  be  of  concrete,  but  inasmuch  as 
sand  and  gravel  can  be  had  for  the  haul- 
ing, and  the  mixing  and  laying  can  be 
done  by  yourself,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  buy  but  a  few  sacks  of  cement,  and 
through  its  use  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
your  cow  shed  in  a  clean,  sweet  condi- 
tion, and  in  a  very  short  time  you  can 
save  manure  enough,  so  that  the  in- 
creased crops  from  the  soil  will  easily 
balance  the  cost  of  the  cement.  By  all 
means  give  the  cow  a  show  through  a 
properly  balanced  ration,  sufficient  in 
quantity,  and  by  providing  warm  quar- 
ters, and  see  if  your  bank  account  will 
not  make  a  more  rapid  growth. 


You  will  find  what  you  want  in  the 
way  of  poultry  advertised  in  our  Farm- 
ers' and  Stockmen's  Exchange,  page  23. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY. 


WANTED — Two  registered  young-  Hol- 
stein  females.  Geo.  W.  Clayton  College, 
3800  E.  32d  ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


WYOMING — A  No.  1  farm,  160  acres 
near  Germania,  irrigated,  fair  improve- 
ments. For  sale  or  trade  for  stock  hard- 
ware. $75  per  acre.  W.  A.  Shoemaker, 
Powell,  Wyo. 


IMMEDIATELY  —  Men  and  women 
wanted  for  government  jobs.  $65.00  to 
$150.00  month.  Vacations  with  full  pay. 
No  layoffs.  Short  hours.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
Thousands  1915  appointments.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  positions  now 
obtaniable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
S182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Diversified  farming  pro- 
position. 120  acres  fitted  for  dairying, 
hogs,  poultry,  garden  and  grain.  Build- 
ings substantially  new  and  modern.  All 
under  ditch  with  good  water  right. 
Just  the  place  for  graduate  who  desires 
to  develop  pure  bred  stock.  Can  furnish 
teams  and  tools,  hogs  and  hens,  but  no 
dairy  stock.  A  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Location  4  miles  west 
of  Fort  Logan.  Come  and  look.  Time 
to  get  busy.  Mt.  Morrison  Dairy  & 
Poultry  Ranch,  Mt.  Morrison,  Colo. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  real  snaps  on 
hand  today.  We  tell  you  the  truth  about 
the  car  you  buy. 

1912  American  Underslung,  a  classy  fast 

car  $600.00 

Fords,  1913-14  roadsters  and  5-passen- 

gers  $300.00  to  $450.00 

Pierce-Arrow  Limousine,  7-pass. $1,200.00 
Pierce- Arrow  Touring,  7-pass.  ...  $675.00 

Hup.  Roadster,  1910  model  $250.00 

Franklin,  1908  model,  5-pass  $450.00 

Two  Jacksons,  4-passenger,  changeable 

body   $250.00 

Courier  Roadster,  1910  model,  new  tires 

on  rear,  fully  equipped  $225.00 

Empire  Roadster.  1910  model.  ...  $225.00 
2  Coles,  5-pass.    Here  are  2  good  buys — 

get  busy  $550.00  and  $350.00 

Hudson,  5-passenger,  1911  model. $375.00 
2  Cadillac  "30s,"  1911  model,  5-passen- 

gers   $325.00  and  $425.00 

Rambler,  5-passenger,  first  class  condi- 
tion  $400.00 

Metz  Roadster,  1915  model,  perfect  con- 
dition, cost  $450.00  $425.00 

Wayne,  5-passenger,  1911  model ..  $275.00 

Brush  Roadster,  1910  model  $120.00 

Staver  Roadster  and  5-passenger  com- 
bined.   Two  tops  $300.00 

Mitchell,  5-passenger,  good  running  or- 
der  $250.00 

Mathewson  "Six"  and  Moon  "Six,"  never 

used,  special  low  priced. 
Studebaker,  5-pass.,  1912  model.  .  .$600.00 
Reliance  3-ton  Truck,  45  H.P.  (Continen- 
tal motor)   $1,000.00 

Commerce  Truck,  a  good  buy ....  $300.00 
Buick  1-ton  Truck,  double  chain  drive,  4x 

6%  ft.,  bargain   $250.00 

Cadillac  Enclosed  Delivery  Truck,  1911 

model,  3x5x5  ft   $450.00 

International  1-ton  Truck   $175.00 

Several  Electrics  at  20c  on  the  dollar — 

practically  new. 
Several  good  engines  and  running  gears, 

suitable  for  trucks. 
50  other  cars  of  all  makes,  from  $100.00 

to  $250.00. 
Chalmers  "36,"  1913  model,  with  starter 

— a  bargain   $700.00 

AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Across  street  from  Court  House 


^Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant. 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in 
Rhubarb,  Berries  or  Cactus,  write 
J.  B.  Wagner,  Specialist,  Fasadena, 
Cal. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Great  pasture,  fertilizer  and  hay  crop. 
Literature,  samples,  prices  on  request. 
The  Ban  Lois  Valley  Bead  Houm 
La  Jara,  Colorado. 

Fox  and  Wolf  Hounds  For  Sale 

of  the  best  English  strains 
in  America;  40  years'  experi- 
ence in  breeding  these  fine 
Hounds  for  my  own  sport 
and  protection  to  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog 
B.  Address, 

T.  B.  HUDSPETH,  Sibley,  Mo. 
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POTATO  DISEASES,  TREATMENT 
AND  SEED  SELECTION. 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 
grown  on  the  Gooding  station  the  pre- 
ceding season — 1913. 

The  conclusion  Supt.  Welch  tersely 
states  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer : 

"You  will  note  just  what  condition? 
earlier  indicated  that  the  whole  seed  fell 
down  in  yield  of  marketable  potatoes  but 
cc  me  up  strong  on  culls.     In  no  case 

SUDAN 
GRASS 

has  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  ever  grown  in  America. 
Farmers  who  have  planted  it  are  mak- 
ing $20  to  $100  an  acre  on  hay,  and  from 
$300  to  $700  an  acre  on  seed.  It  yields 
the  biggest  tonnage  to  the  acre  of  any 
high-class  hay  known.  If  you  plant 
Sudan  Grass,  you  never  have  to  buy 
feed  for  your  stock.  As  a  catch  crop, 
it  turns  loss  into  profit  by  replacing 
crops  that  have  failed  because  of 
drouth  or  flood.  By  rotating  it  with 
other  crops,  you  conserve  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Sudan  Grass 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  are  bring- 
ingprosperity  to  the  South.  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  it  right  now. 


This  Book  Tells 
All  About  it 

I  am  the  largest  grower  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Amer- 
ica, I  have  studied  it  for  years.  This  book  con- 
tains everything  I  have  learned  about  Sudan 
Grass.  It  is  complete  and  absolutely  reliable.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  book  ever  published  that  tells 
all  that  is  known  about  Sudan  Grass.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  photographs  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  threshing  Sudan  Grass. 

Prof.  B.  Voungblood,  Director  of  Experimental 
Stations  for  the  state  of  Texas,  says — 

•'Mr.  David  B.  Clarkson:  "I  have  read  your  new  Sudan 
Graea  book.  Glad  to  note  that  it  brings  forth  the  most 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  information  on  Sudan 
Grass  as  yet  published  in  book  form." 

flAn't  Ctorf  Wrnncrl  —Don't  commence  growing 
UOn  I  OldlX  fining  ■   SudanGra3sonti)  you  know 

bow  to  secure,  grow  and  keep  seed  pare,  bow  and  when 
to  plant,  where  and  on  what  kind  of  soil  it  will  grow,  how 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  for  hay  and  seed,  how  to  thresh, 
and  all  other  particulars.  My  book  tells  you  everything. 

A  Wonderful  Book  for  10c 

This  book  may  prove  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
yoa.  I  want  every  American  Farmer  to  know  all  I  know 
about  Sudan  Grass.  Merely  send  your  name  and  address, 
with  10c,  to  show  that  yon  are  seriously  interested,  and  I 
will  send  yoo  this  book  postpaid.  Send  6  two- cent  stamps 
or  a  10-cent  piece.   Address  P.  O.  Box  218. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  Robstown,  Texas 


kSUDANi 
'GRASS* 
SEED 


Its  purity 
certified 
by  the 
TexasEx- 
periment- 
al  Associ- 
ation and 
the  Nue- 
ces Coun- 
ty Experimental  Association.  Write 
today  for  terms.  You  can  not  afford  to 
delay:  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
seed  not  certified. 

David  B.  Clarkson 

P.  O.  Box  21  8  Robstown,  Texas 


SUDAN 

FETERITA 

Two  DRY  LAND  CROPS 

Ask  for  our  FREE  Descriptive  CATA- 
LOGUE. The  most  instructive  SEED 
BOOK  issued  in  the  West. 

An  inquiry  may  save  you  DOLLARS. 

The  BURTON  SEED  CO. 

1502  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


did  the  whole  seed  show  any  tendency 
to  a  master  sprout." 

The  work  was  carefully  done  and  must 
be  given  consideration  and  certainly 
showed  that  whole  vs.  cut  seed  for  Amer- 
ican planting  is  not  as  definitely  settled 
as  it  is  in  Europe.  Then,  too,  variety 
differences  enter  into  the  problem.  One 
variety  may  throw  one  strong,  vital  end 
sprout,  known  as  the  "master  sprout," 
while  with  another  variety  a  number  of 
sprouts  may  come  up  and  make  a  crowd- 
ed hill,  as  was  evident  in  Supt.  Welch's 
test.  It  was  clearly  noticeable  during 
the  growing  season  of  1914;  one  could 
tell  the  whole-seed  plots  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  plants.  The  variety 
used  in  that  test  was  the  Idaho  Rural,  a 
selected  strain  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 
With  another  variety,  Russet  Burbank, 
Frank  E.  Sweet  of  Carbondale — using  the 
whole  seed,  same  season  (1914),  had  but 
few  plants  in  a  hill  obtained  under  field 
conditions  in  his  seed  plot,  some  most 
remarkable  hill  results.  One  was  a 
liill  of  19  tubers — with  the  seed  tuber 
it  the  top,  still  sound  when  hill  was 
lug.  No  data  was  kept  that  can  be  here 
•jiven,  but  it  indicates  that  there  is  im- 
portant work  for  the  experiment  stations 
of  potato  states  to  carry  down  to  a 
lefinite  conclusion  in  reference  to  gen- 
eral use  of  whole  versus  cut  seed  with 
standard  commercial  varieties  of  pota- 
toes. One  thing  is  definite  and  certain 
and  that  is,  too  many  plants  in  a  hill  is 
a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit.  Supt. 
Welch's  experiment  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  is  productive  of  too  high  a  per- 
centage of  culls.  Also  the  seed  piece  that 
is  to  produce  the  plant  must  be  large 
enough  to  contain  sufficient  food  for  the 
new  plant  until  it  has  developed  a  stem 
and  root  system  that  will  enable  it  to 
gain  subsistence  from  soil  and  air.  While 
new  varieties  are  indeed  propagated  from 
seed  eyes  sold  at  so  much  per,  yet  one 
never  expects  from  them  to  get  more 
than  seed  size  potatoes  and  usually  few, 
at  that,  in  a  hill.  A  sturdy  plant  can 
only  be  produced  when  sturdily  fed. 
Therefore,  use  a  seed  piece  with  but  few 
eyes,  which  shall  give  at  least  an  ounce 
of  potato  upon  which  to  feed,  and  two 
ounces  is  better.  When  whole  potatoes 
are  used  the  fewer  eyes  below  the  seed 
end  the  better.  While  it  is  true  that  Peach - 
blow  and  some  kindred  varieties  throw 
out  one  strong  seed  end  sprout,  known 
as  master  sprout,  it  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted  that  all  potatoes  will  do  this. 
Many  gardeners  growing  early  market 
potatoes  sprout  whole  tubers  before 
planting,  but  pull  off  all  but  sturdy  seed 
end  sprouts  to  insure  vigorous,  early  pro- 
ducing plants. 

Amount  of  Seed  to  Use. 

In  "American  Irrigation  Farming"  the 
writer  states  what  he  believes  to  be  true 
and  therefore  wishes  to  here  repeat: 
"The  amount  of  seed  used  per  acre  varies 
with  the  method  of  seeding,  character  of 
seed  used  and  the  individual  farmer. 
When  cut  seed  is  used,  giving  one  and 
one-half  to  two  ounces  to  each  piece, 
from  600  to  900  pounds  are  used  per  acre. 
Where  whole  seed  is  used  for  planting,  it 
will  require  from  900  to  3,000  pounds, 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  potato,  the 
distance  between  rows  and  between  hills 
in  the  row." 

Time  of  Planting. 

The  time  of  planting  must  needs  vary 
with  both  the  altitude  and  the  season. 
We  should  seed  so  that  tuber-setting  on 
the  growing  vines  shall  take  place  in  the 
most  favorable  portion  of  the  growing 
season.  This  has  been  found  to  be  just 
past  the  middle,  for  late  potatoes,  when 
cooler  nights  prevail,  and  50  to  60  days 
of  the  growing  season  yet  remain  to  ma- 
ture the  crop.  In  the  lower  altitudes 
when  warmer  nights  and  hotter  days  pre- 
vail, late  potatoes  may  not  be  a  success 
where  early  potatoes  may  be  and  are 
successfully  grown.  The  planting  should 
be  done  as  early  as  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  for  successful  and  uniform 
|  sprouting.  Fall  plowed  land  suitable  for 
I  potatoes  will  be  ready  from  ten  days  to 
I  two  weeks  before  spring  plowed  land, 
warming  up  that  much  earlier. 

Soil  Requisites. 
Soils  for  potato  success  must  be  porous, 
with  plenty  of  air,  have  plenty  of  avail- 
able plant  food,  especially  vegetable  mold 
or  humus,  and  have  an  evenness  of  tex- 
ture to  receive  and  retain  moisture  and 
feed  same  to  plants  as  they  shall  have 
need,  through  capillarity. 

Heavy,  damp  clay  soils  are  not  desir- 
able for  this  crop. 

A  well  ordered  rotation  is  all-important 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

=    DENVER,  COLORADO  = 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,005.00 

ASSETS —                                         — 1913—  —1914— 

Mortgage  Loans   $214, 056.17  $320,058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans    4,754.02 

Policy  Loans   l,486.4fi 

Premium  Notes    1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                              26,996.06  20,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Agents'  Balances                            2,037.78  8,857.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                  2,921.96               •  3,656.88 

Accrued  Interests  and  Rents.      7,721.93  12,826.39 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,232.53 

Gross  Assets                                           $262,720.54  $666,518.50 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   $    2,921.96  $  3,656.88 

Agents'  Debit  Balances    ....      2,901.65  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.38 

  6,760.25    17,390.28 

Admitted  Assets                      ,               $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES —                                 _1913_  _!914_ 

Unpaid  Death  Claims                                         None.  None 

Policy  Reserve                                              $    2,257.16  $  59, 855^43 

Accounts  Payable                                               2,964.54  921  94 

Suspended  Premium                                             391  02  5*>  86 

Reinsurance                                                          236.25  5o!75 

All  Other  Liabilities     63  814  33 

Capital  Stock   $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

•Surplus                                        132,463.32  304,532.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders.  .  .                       250,111.32  524,432.91 

Liabilities                                                $255,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance  in  force  December  31st.  1913  $  289,640.00 

Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1914    2,247,870.00 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER..First  Vice  Pres. 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY. .  .Fifth  Vice  Pres. 


E.  M.  SABIN.Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING   Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 
DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY.  .Medical  Director 
DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL .  . 

 Medical  Referee 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS,  ex-Governor  of  Colorado   Denver,  Colo. 

CALVIN  FLEMING,  Vice-President  Broadway  Bank,  Vice-Pres. 

and  Treas.  Fleming  Bros.  Lumber  Co  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  T.  ASHLEY,  Director  First  National    Bank    of  Saguache, 

President  Ashley-Means  Merc.  Co  Saguache,  Colo. 

J.  J.  McILQUHAM,  Capitalist  and  Stockman   .Phillips,  Wyoming 

JOHN  H.  ORR,  Vice-Pres.  Citizens  Nat'l  Bank  of  Ogalalla,  Nebr., 

Pres.  Orr-Spindler  Merc.  Co.  of  Lewellen,  Nebr  Lewellen,  Nebr. 

H.  T.  QUICK,  Retired  Lumberman  and  Capitalist  Golden,  Colo. 

A.  A.  EDWARDS,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Commis- 
sioner of  Finance  of  Fort  Collins  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

HON.  WM.  M.  GLENN,  State  Senator   Tribune,  Kansas 

D.  A.  LORD,  Farmer  and  Stockman   Denver,  Colo. 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER,  Pres.  The  Globe  Investment  Company ....  Denver,  Colo. 
DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY,  Physician   Denver,  Colo. 

E.  M.  SABIN,  Attorney-at-Law  Denver,  Colo. 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  General  Manager  Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  H.  TULLY,  Capitalist  and  Stockman  Alliance,  Nebraska 


for  potato  success.  Place  potatoes  after 
the  legume  crop  which  pays  you  best  to 
grow  upon  the  farm.  It  is  the  practice  of 
some  successful  growers  to  have  one  grain 
crop  on  the  legume  land  before  planting 
it  to  potatoes. 

This  year,  above  all  years,  see  that  the 
potatoes  are  first  of  all  clean  of  fungus 
disease,  and  see  that  you  give  them  the 
cleanest  and  best  ground  for  their  growth 
that  the  farm  affords.  We  must  stamp 
out  fungus  diseases  if  we  are  to  retain 
the  potato  crop  as  one  of  our  staple  farm 
crops  in  the  intermountain  states. 
Summary. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  careful,  sys- 
tematic seed  selection  is  all-important  in 
maintaining  quality  in  the  potato  crop.  A 
seed  plot-grown  crop  will  furnish  the  de- 
sirable quality  seed  for  next  year's  gen- 
eral field  crop.  The  plan  of  hill  selection 
from  the  seed  plot  each  year  gives  the 
choicest  and  best  seed  for  next  or  the 
succeeding  year's  seed  plot.  This  keeps 
up  quality  year  by  year.  Plant  for  seed 
the  type  of  character  of  potato  you  de- 
sire to  market.  A  tuber  with  few  and 
shallow  eyes,  with  skin  free  of  fungus 
diseases  and  no  signs  of  wilt  disease  in- 
side stem  end  of  potato  and  of  the  form 
typical  of  the  particular  breed  is  the  po- 
tato most  to  be  desired  for  seed. 

Unknown  grocery  potatoes,  run-outs 
and  culls  must  or  should  be  discarded  for 
seed  if  we  hope  to  improve  or  obtain  sat- 
isfactory profits  in  potato  culture.  White 
small  potatoes  from  prolific  hills  will 
not  give  results  unless  you  know  they  are 
from  good  hill  seed.  You  may  use  small 
potatoes  from  the  general  field  run  and 
having  no  breed  behind  them  get  from 
this  mongrel  seed  a  mongrel  and  undesir- 
able crop.  Generally,  as  in  live  stock, 
like  begets  like,  and  we  should  plant  the 
kind  of  characters  of  potato  that  we  de- 
sire to  harvest. 


"GOLD  SEAL" 


Our  reputation  is  back  of  the  quality 
and  productiveness  of  these  carefully  se- 
lected and  tested 

Vegetable  dSL*  Seeds 

Every  package  is  sealed  and  guaranteed 
to  be  the  best  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply  you  we  will  ship  direct. 

COLORADO  FIELD  PEAS 

they  are  selected  from  the  seed  crop  of 
the  best  growers  in  the  State.  Always 
give  satisfaction. 

FREE  1915  SEED  CATALOG 
best  authority  in  west  on  Grains, 
Grasses,  Field,  Vegetable  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  guarantee  best  quality  and 
lowest  prices.  We  will  make  it  pay  you 
to  deal  with  us.    Write  today. 

The  WESTERN  SEED  CO. 


1421  Fifteenth  Street, 


Denver,  Colo. 


Stack  Your  Hay 
fhc  Easiest  Way 


STACKER  AND  HAY  TOOLS 

^Savetime,  men  and  money.  Light - 
^est  in  weight  —  easiest  to  operate 
^ — delivers  hay  anywhere  —  no 
L ropes  or  pulleys— cannot  tip — 
i  folly  guaranteed  —  wood  or 
i^galvanizedsteel.  Solddirect 
kat  manufacturer's  prices. 
^Write  today   for  free, 
catalog  and  Big  Jay- 
^hawk'  BargainBook" 
^of  Farm  Implements 
sold  direct  at 
.money  saving 
prices. 


F.  VVYATT  MFG.  CO.,  9 34  N.  5th  St.,   SAUNA,  HANS. 
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THE  FARM  WOMAN 

By  MRS.  EMMA  TOLMAN  EAST 


IMPROVE  RURAL  HOME  LIFE 


There  is  much  agitation  in  the  press 
on  the  improvement  of  the  rural  home. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  State 
Grange,  speaking  before  a  women's  club, 
recently,  censured  the  farm  husbands 
for  not  making  conditions  better  in  the 
home.  I  admit  that  there  are  some 
husbands  who  are  counterfeits  and  are 
unworthy  of  the  name  "husband"  but 
this  class  is  greatly  in  the  minority. 
The  most  of  them  give  evidence  of  be- 
ing human  and  are  as  much  attached 
to  their  families  as  is  the  city  husband 
to  his.  This  prominent  member  of  the 
Grange  detailed  at  length  the  way 
which  the  farmer  has  of  expending 
money  for  barns,  improved  machinery, 
pure  bred  live  stock,  while  his  family 
continued  to  live  in  a  shack  with  but 
very  few  conveniences. 

There  are  many,  many  instances  on 
western  farms  where  these  conditions 
are  real,  where  the  husband  regards  the 
other  members  of  the  family  as  so  many 
pieces  of  machinery  out  of  which  he 
should  get  the  maximum  service.  I  re- 
call a  specific  instance  of  this  nature 
in  a  man  who  lives  on  a  mountain  ranch 
north  of  Denver  and  who  has  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  and  is  generally  regarded 
as  wealthy,  yet  he  lives  in  an  old  log 
house  with  no  conveniences,  makes  his 
wife  carry  water,  board  the  school 
teachers,  sell  butter  and  eggs  and  give 
all  the  money  to  her  lord  and  master. 

I  would  regard  this  woman  and  all 
others  who  have  no  greater  influence 
with  their  husbands,  as  fit  subjects  for 
the  home  of  the  feeble  minded.  We 
seldom  get  what  we  either  directly  or 
indirectly  demand,  and  if  we  insist  on 
a  reasonable  observance  of  our  rights 
and  not  give  in  when  the  lord  of  the 
house,  as  most  wives  regard  the  mere 
man  of  a  husband,  makes  a  scene,  our 
homes  will  be  brighter  and  our  lives 
happier  and  longer. 

Help  Me  to  Help  Yourselves 

In  this  department,  I  very  much  want 
the  assistance  of  the  farm  women.  The 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Smith- 
Lever  Bill,  that  is  to  expend  for  exten- 
sion work  through  the  state  agricultural 
colleges,  has  appropriated  $10,000  to  the 
different  states  and  the  Presidents  of 
these  colleges  would  like  to  have  the 
views  of  the  women  as  to  how  their 
part  of  this  appropriation  should  be 
expended  to  give  the  greatest  returns  to 
the  farm  women.  I  wish  you  would 
write  your  views  on  this  question  to 
the  Farm  Woman  Department  of  West- 
ern Fa'rm  Life,  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver. 
If  you  don't  want  to  write  on  this  sub- 
ject, then  write  on  something  else  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  farm  women. 
At  any  rate,  let  us  work  together  to 


better  our  own  condition.  To  every 
farm  woman  who  writes  a  letter  to 
this  department  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  or  two  weeks  from  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  I  am  going  to  send  a  receipt 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  Western 
Farm  Life.  This  will  not  apply  on  re- 
newals but  if  you  are  already  a  sub- 
scriber, this  will  afford  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  good  farm  journal 
to  some  unfortunate  woman  who  has 
an  "excuse  for  a  husband"  who  thinks 
he  cannot  afford  to  take  a  farm  journal 
or  anything  else  except  his  county 
paper.  Write  your  experiences  on  the 
farm,  send  me  your  favorite  recipes 
and  tell  me  how  you  do  some  things 
easier  than  you  did  in  former  years. 
If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  be 
of  service  to  you,  I  would  like  for  you 
to  tell  me.  This  department  is  for 
you  and  you  can  make  it  helpful  if  you 
will. 


heat  it  thoroughly  with  several  slices 
of  raw  potato  and  strain  it. 

Splendid  Carpet  Cleaner 
This  cleaner  will  make  the  most  faded 
and  soiled  carpet  look  like  new,  bright- 
ening the  colors  and  removing  all  traces 
of  grease:  Mix  eight  ounces  of  ammonia, 
one-half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  bak- 
ing soda  and  alum,  one-half  ounce  each 
of  ether  and  chloroform.  Put  in  a 
tightly  corked  bottle.  Now,  when  your 
rug  or  carpet  is  ready  to  clean,  dissolve 
a  bar  of  naptha  soap  in  two  gallons 
of  water  and  to  this  add  three  table- 
spoons of  the  mixture.  Scrub  the  car- 
pet with  a  brush,  using  only  the  foam 
of  the  water,  and  continually  stirring  to 
produce  the  lathery  foam.  Rinse  with 
cloth  dipped  in  clear  water.  You  will 
be  delighted  as  well  as  surprised  with 
the  result. 


PRACTICAL  RECIPES. 
Lemon  Pudding 

Mix  three  tablespoonsful  of  cornstarch 
with  cold  water  very  thin.  Pour  in 
three  cups  of  boiling  water  and  boil  un- 
til it  thickens.    Add  two  cups  of  sugar, 


A  Typical  Ranch  House  in  Western  Colorado. 


Household  Hints 

A  few  drops  of  black  ink,  mixed  with 
a  teaspoonfull  of  olive  oil,  will  clean 
black  kid  gloves.  Apply  the  mixture 
with  a  feather  and  dry  in  the  air. 

Milk  will  never  burn  if,  before  heat- 
ing, a  little  cold  water  is  put  into  the 
saucepan  and  brought  to  the  boil.  Heat 
the  milk  in  the  usual  waj'. 

A  spoonful  of  methylated  spirits 
added  to  the  rinsing  water  gives  a  silk 
blouse  the  delightful  glossy  look. 

If  a  broom  is  given  an  occasional 
soaking  and  stood  out  in  the  open  to 
dry  it  will  last  twice  as  long. 

When  mashing  potatoes  or  other  veg- 
etables, never  use  cold  milk,  but  hot; 
then  they  will  be  light  and  fluffy. 

If  a  little  salt  is  sprinkled  in  the 
bottom  of  a  frying  pan  the  fat  will 
not  splash  on  the  stove. 

To  clarify  lard  for  frying  purposes, 


MILKCANS 

and  Grime  ^^8^^^^j| 
Thoroughly  |°Jd  Dut^g 

3L  and  LcleansefJ 
»  Quickly  I       is  sn 

«      by  I  Wmmmi 


Sifter  Can,  fe 
with  Full  ^ 
Directions,  10c 


^5  ^ 


grated  rind  and  juice  of  two  large  lem- 
ons, two  eggs  and  salt.  Butter  a  pud- 
ding dish  and  bake  20  minutes.  Eat 
cold  with  cream. 

Angel  Parfait. 

1  teaspoon  Knox  gelatine. 

The  whites  of  2  eggs  beaten  dry. 
l"/2  heavy  cream  beaten  light. 

3  tablespoonf uls  wine  or  thick  syrup. 

2  tablespoonfuls  cold  water. 
Yz  CUP  granulated  sugar. 

V2  cup  cold  water. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  five 
minutes  or  longer.  Boil  the  sugar  and 
half  cup  of  water  to  a  soft  ball  degree 
(as  in  making  boiled  frosting),  pour  in 
a  fine  stream  over  the  whites  of  eggs, 
beating  constantly;  meanwhile  add  the 
gelatine,  stir  over  cold  or  ice  water  un- 
til mixture  is  cold  and  begins  to  set, 
then  fold  in  the  cream.  Flavor  to  suit. 
Baked  Cabbage. 

Take  enough  cabbage,  according  to  the 
size  of  your  family,  boil  in  water  and 
salt  until  tender,  then  drain  off  all  the 
water.  Place  in  a  baking  pan  or  dish. 
Mix  well  together  a  small  piece  of  but- 
ter, enough  sweet  milk  and  flour  to 
make  a  paste  and  mix  well  into  the  cab- 
bage. Roll  crackers  and  grate  cheese 
enough  to  cover  the  top.  First  the 
cracker  crumbs,  then  the  cheese. 
Sponge  Cake. 

5  eggs  beaten  separately  until  light. 
.  1%  cups  sugar. 

iy2  cups  flour. 

V4  cup  hot  water. 

2  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 

Sift  sugar,  flour  and  baking  powder 
several  times  together  before  mixing  it 
with  the  eggs.    Flavor  to  suit.    Bake  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven,  but  not  too  hot. 
Cookies. 

1  heaping  cup  of  butter. 

iy2  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  sweet  milk. 

4  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Flavor  to  suit.    Roll  dough  out  thin 

and  cut  with  cookie  cutter. 

Nut  Bread. 
2y2  cups  white  flour. 
2y2  level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Y2  cup  sugar. 
Vz  teaspoon  salt. 

%  cups  of  walnuts  or  pecan  meats  cut 
fine. 

1  egg  beaten  light. 
1  cup  sweet  milk. 

Sift  together  many  times. — Mrs.  A.  J. 
E.,  Goshen  County,  Wyo. 


Fill  out  and  mail 

it  to  us  today — 

.   It  will  result  in  a  "lower  cost"  for  clothes  and  "v 
'real  "clothes  satisfaction"  for  it  will  bring  you  FREE 
for  one  year,  the  famous  money-saving  '  Standard" 
Bargain  Bulletins.    As  these  Bulletins  are  issued  every 
two  months  they  show  you  the  latest,  most  beautiful  clothes, 
and  also  the  season's  best  bargains — the  very  biggest  postib' 
values  for  your  money. 

The  SPRING  BULLETIN 
is  now  ready 

It  is  the  most  important  Bulletin  of  the  year  and  offers  u 
many  money-saving  opportunities  that  no  one  can  afford  ti 
miss  it.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW.  The  Bulletin 
are  FREE. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back. 


3W100-Sp!endid 
"half-price"  offer.  All 
three  waists  in  the  pretty, 
practical  button-front 
styles  pictured,  for  only 
$1.00.  The  dressy  white 
Voile  waist  is  daintily 
embroidered  and  lace- 
trimmed;  another  waist  is  of 
serviceable  striped  Madras  with  white  lawn  vest,  collar 
and  cuffs;  and  the  third  waist  is  of  neatly  patterned 
Madras  with  scolloped  embroidery  edging. 

(Sizes  34  to  46  Bust.) 

Our  bargain  price, 
postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 


3  for  $1.00  \ 


3E 1 1 9— Remarkable  petticoat  offer.  All  three  are 
of  good. cambric  correctly  fashioned  and  att  acrive  ly 

postpaid  in  the  U.  s!    3  JOT  $1.19 


EticoAts! 


ALL  WOOL 


^ SERGE 
'sKrt'^o 

NS200— Handsome 
new  circular  skirt.  A 
g  remarkable  bargain, 
I  guaranteed  to  save  you 
J  at  least  $1.00  Made  of 
f  beautiful  quality,  dura- 
ble All  Wool  double 
|  warp  serge  in  Black, 
Navy,  Gray,  Tan  or 
Cream.  The  fashiona- 
:  bledeep  yoke  is  smart  - 
|  ly  trimmed  with  button 
trimmed  patch  pocket 
and  a  single  fold  with 
satin  buttons  tastefully 
finishes  front.  Hooks 
,  at  side.  (Sizes  22  to 
30  in.  waists  and 37 
1o  43  in.  lengths). 
Special,  postpaid 

u.se  $2.00 

NS269—  Same  as 
NS200  in  stout 
sizes,  30  to  38  in. 
waists.  Postpaid 

vH.$2.69 


Dept.  483 


Also 
Stout 
Sizes 


16. 

New  York  City 
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Spring  Styles  for  Women  and  Misses 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  patterns  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  ten  cents  each.  Be  sure  to 
give  correct  size  and  number  of  pattern. 
Address  Pattern  Dept.  Western  Farm 
Life,  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
Up-to-Date  1915  Large  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Catalogue,  containing  over  400  De- 
signs of  Ladies',  Misses  and  Children's 
Patterns,  as  well  as  the  latest  Embroid- 
ery Designs,  also  a  CONCISE  AND  COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE  ON  DRESS- 
MAKING, giving  valuable  hints  to  the 
Home  Dressmaker. 

1226 — A  Simple,  Becoming  and  Attrac- 
tive Model. — This  model  may  be  worn 


Send  Us  Your  Combings 

Don't  waste  your  hair. 
Save  your  combings 
— send  them  to  us  and 
we  will  make  you  a 
magnificent  Switch, 
Puff  or  Transforma- 
tion. By  providing  the 
hair  you  pay  only  for 
the  actual  CI  Kf| 

work  Jl.uU 

Send  for  our  free  Flair 
and  Beauty  Book. 

THE  DENVER 
HAIR  CO. 

417  Charles  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Free  Information  on  How  to  do  Tanning 

From  the  worth- 
less-looking green 
hides  to  the  fin- 
est, soft  tanned 
furred  leather, 
moth  -  proof,  a  t 
factory  prices, 
made  up  Into 
beautiful  furs, 
coats,  robes,  mit- 
tens and  caps 
Send  In  your 
catch.     Taxidermist  work. 

W.  w  WEAVER,  Custom  Tanner, 
Reading.  Mich. 


Woolen  Bed  Blankets 

Absolutely  pure  wool,  weight,  ten 
pounds.  One  blanket,  size  66x84  inches, 
$3.00;  two  blankets,  size  66x84  Inches, 
$6.00;  one  blanket,  size  66x168  Inches. 
$6.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  delivery.  Write  for  samples. 
Address — 

FRANK    P.  ALT 
1300  Howell  St.  LaPayette,  Indiana. 
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over  a  separate  guimpe,  if  collar  is  omit- 
ted, or,  for  high  neck  a  chemisette  could 
be  added.  As  here  shown,  striped  taf- 
feta in  blue  tones,  with  white  pique  for 
collar  and  cuffs,  was  used.  Georgette 
crepe,  white  satin,  or  crepe  de  chine  are 
all  fashionable  materials  for  this  style 
The  Pattern  is  cut  in  six  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

1233. — A  Pretty  Prock  for  the  Growing 
Girl. — Very  picturesque  is  this  dress  of 
plum  colored  serge  with  trimming  of 
black  satin.  Applied  braid  and  fancy 
buttons  serve  for  decoration.  The  waist 
is  cut  with  pointed  fronts,  that  open  over 
a  vest,  which  could  be  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial or  prettily  braided  to  match  the 
trimming.  The  Pattern  is  cut  in  four 
sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires 
3  yards  of  40-inch  material  for  a  6-year 
size. 

1223 — A  Pretty  Frock  for  Mother's 
Girl. — As  shown  in  this  design,  white 
linen  was  used,  with  pipings  of  red.  The 
model  is  fine  for  serge,  voile,  poplin  or 
mixed  woolens.  For  combinations  of  ma- 
terial it  is  also  suitable.  The  waist 
fronts  are  joined  to  the  vest,  and  a 
jaunty  collar  finishes  the  neck  edge.  The 
skirt  is  cut  with  a  panel  front  that  forms 
a  flounce  over  the  sides  and  back,  below 
gored  sections.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
four  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
an  8-year  size. 

1219 — Ladies'  House  or  Home  Dress 
with  sleeve  in  either  of  two  lengths)  and 
with  Skirt  in  Raised  or  Normal  Waist- 
line.— White  linene  was  employed  for 
this  model,  with  trimming  of  striped 
ratine.  The  design  would  be  pretty  in 
rose  colored  gingham,  or  blue  seersucker. 
It  is  suitable  for  all  wash  fabrics,  and 
lovely  for  lawn  and  batiste,  for  cash- 
mere, voile  and  poplin.  The  right  front 
of  the  waist  is  crossed  over  the  left  in 
surplice  style,  and  the  low  neck  opening 
Is  filled  in  with  a  "dickey"  or  insert. 
This  of  net,  tucking  or  embroidery 
would  be  very  neat  and  cool  looking.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  six  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

1221 — A  Group  of  Seasonable  and  At- 
tractive Dress  Accessories. — This  por- 
trays a  few  of  the  latest  expressions  of 
pretty  fashions.  No.  1  shows  an  over 
waist  with  long  "chemise"  back,  over 
which  the  sash  ends  of  the  fronts  are 
tied.  In  velvet,  satin,  cloth,  net,  lace  or 
silk  this  style  Is  very  attractive.  No.  2 
shows  a  similar  style,  in  vest  or  "over 
bodice"  shape,  very  pretty  for  brocades, 
or  embroidered  materials,  with  a  binding 
In  a  contrasting  collar.  In  No.  3  we  have 
a  popular  model,  good  for  coat  or  dress 
finish.  It  may  be  of  silk  or  cloth,  of 
linen,  organdie,  batiste,  lawn  or  lace.  A 
unique  and  lovely  collar  form  is  por- 
trayed In  No.  4,  especially  becoming  to 
the  woman  with  a  slender,  long  neck. 


One  quality — many 
styles  and  sizes  — 
uoith  or  without 
legs. 


The  economy  of  the  best  range 


Every  bread-baking  that  tails;  every  cake 
that  falls,  adds  to  the  excessive  cost  of  a  cheap 
range.  The  range  that  will  produce  the  best 
results  is  the  most  economical. 
The  Majestic  gets  sure  baking  results  because 
the  heatingis  distributed  evenly  over  all  parts 
of  the  oven,  and  is  reflected  onto  the  baking 
by  the  asbestos  lining,  thus  baking  evenly, 
without  turning.  Sure  baking  means  econ- 
omy of  both  food  and  fuel. 
The  heat  cannot  escape  because  the  oven  is 
hammer  riveted  and  requires  no  putty.  Heat 
being  retained,  less  fuel  is  needed  to  main- 
tain even  baking  temperature.  Better  bak- 
ing with  less  fuel,  is  double  economy. 


The  Majestic  is  made  of  malleable  iron  for 
strength  and  charcoal  iron  for  rust-resisting 
—a  combination  that  cuts  repair  bills  and 
substitutes  long  service.  Preparing  better 
food,  with  less  waste,  and  less  fuel  and  fewer 
repairs, over  a  long  period  of  years,  is  triple 
economy,  that  makes  the  little  extra  you  pay 
for  Majestic  quality  and  service  return  big 
dividends. 

The  Majestic  has  many  improvements  that 
lighten  the  labor  of  cooking  and  add  to  its 
certainties.  These  are  illustrated  in  "Range 
Comparison",  alittle book  that  will  post  you 
fully  about  ranges.  Send  for  free  copy  today 


There  is  a  Majestic 
dealer  in  every 
County  in  forty- 
two  States  If  you 
don't  know  him. 
write  us  for  bia 
name. 


MAJESTIC 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  231 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  style  is  also  good  for  net,  lace,  mull, 
chiffon,  organdie  or  batiste.  The  pattern, 
which  comprises  all  the  styles  illus- 
trated, is  cut  in  three  sizes:  Small,  me- 
dium and  large.  It  requires  for  No.  1, 
3%  yards,  for  No.  2,  1%  yards,  for  No. 
3,  1  yard,  and  for  No.  4,  %  yard  o  27-inch 
material  for  a  medium  size. 

1203-1191 — A  Modish  Gown.  Composed 
of  Ladies'  Over  Blouse,  Pattern  1203,  and 
Ladies'  Skirt,  Pattern  1191. — As  here 
shown,  Persian  silk  in  lovely  green  tones 
is  combined  with  changeable  chiffon  taf- 
feta. Pipings  of  black  satin,  fancy  but- 
tons and  a  black  satin  girdle  give  charac- 
ter to  this  attractive  creation.  In  soft 
crepe,  batiste  or  in  any  of  the  lovely 
wash  materials  these  styles  will  develop 
attractively.  The  over  blouse  pattern 
is  cut  in  six  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inch  bust  measure.  The  skirt  in  six 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches 
waist  measure.  It  requires  5%  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  the  skirt,  and  2% 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  over 
blouse.  The  tucker  requires  2%  yards, 
and  the  sash  2  y2  yards  of  ribbon  for  a 
medium  size.  This  illustration  calls  for 
TWO  separate  patterns,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c 
FOR  EACH  pattern  in  silver  or  stamps. 

1230 — Costume  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women. — This  desirable  model  is  easy  to 
develop.  It  is  cut  in  semi-fitted  style 
with  long  waist  outline,  and  has  a  belt 
which  may  be  omitted.  The  skirt  is  a 
three-piece  model,  and  flares  in  comfort- 
able fulness  below  the  hips.  The  sleeve 
may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  short  length. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  14,  6, 
17  and  18  years.  It  requires  5  yards  of 
4 4 -inch  material  for  a  16-year  size. 


4Q/  For  Your 
/0  MONEY 

Jutt  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
1b  the  bank.  We  speciaiiee 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  It. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  GO. 

Oidett  and  Largett 


Denver, 
Cole. 


STEP  BY  STEP. 


Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we 
rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted 
skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round 
by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true; 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward 
God, 

Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 
To  a  purer  air  and  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under 
our  feet ; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good 

and  gain; 
By  the  pride  deposed,  and  the  passion 

slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly 
meet.  — J.  G.  Holland. 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  19. 


Baby  beef  is  the  only  true  solution  of 
the  range  problem  in  the  public  land 
states. 


WITH 

BEATRICE 
CALF  MEAL 

You  can  raise  calves  without  milk. 
Write  for  Booklet  10. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COLO. 


MINK  AND   MILCH  GOATS. 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT  RE- 
SERVE. 

Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 


Butter-fat  that  is  lost  is  what  eats  up 
the  profits. 

Selling  the  young  heifers  that  are  from 
the  best  cows  is  moving  backward  in 
dairying. 

Intelligence  in  buying  feeds  for  the 
dairy  cow  is  one  way  of  increasing 
profits  on  the  farm. 

It  is  wrong  to  expect  the  cow  to  yield 
a  large  profit  simply  because  she  is  well 
bred.  She  must  have  feed  and  care  or 
the  breeding  will  amount  to  nothing. 

Keeping  two  cows  to  do  the  work  of 
one  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  things 
that  a  dairy  farmer  can  do,  yet  many 
are  doing  it. 

Driving  a  bunch  of  cows  to  pasture 
may  not  be  heroic,  quotes  an  exchange, 
but  neither  is  it  heroic  to  be  begging  for 
another  year's  renewal  of  the  farm  mort- 
gage. 

One  necessity  in  raising  good  calves 
is  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm.  Plenty 
of  good  clean  bedding  on  a  clean  dry 
floor  and  an  abundance  of  sunshine  serve 
the  purpose. 

Dairymen  will  notice  that  the  black 
rust  affects  neither  the  cow,  the  grass 
nor  the  hay.  Slowly  but  surely  our 
farmers  will  grow  sensible  on  this  stock 
and  dairy  question. 

The  big  objection  to  the  dairy  busi- 
ness is  that  it  confines  you  at  home. 
That  ought  to  be  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  you.  You  ought  to  love  it  for 
that,  if  for  no  other  reason. 


on  the  udder  is  easily  transferred  to  the 
milk  pail,  from  whence  it  is  transferred 
to  the  butter  or  cheese. 


If  a  cow  could  talk  and  you  would 
ask  what  she  would  have  to  eat  she 
would  answer,  "Give  me  a  juicy,  succu- 
lent food  and  I  will  give  twice  as  much 
milk."  The  succulent  food  is  supplied 
in  the  summer  by  a  good  pasture  and  in 
the  winter  by  silage.  All  farmers  should 
have  a  silo. 


A  milk  pail  that  has  received  a  wipe 
and  a  lick,  and  a  milk  can  that  is  in  the 
same  condition,  cannot  be  excused.  Soap 
and  hot  water  are  cheap,  washing  soda 
cheaper  still  and  far  better  than  soap, 
and  no  dairyman's  time  is  so  precious 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  provide  clean 
milk  utensils.  All  this  is  practical,  com- 
mon, everyday  cleanliness,  such  as  any- 
one has  a  right  to  ask  of  the  place  where 
human  food  is  produced,  and  it  is  imp- 
posing  no  hardship  on  the  patron. 

WHY  A  SILO,  ANYHOW? 


Come  to  think  of  it,  a  dairyman  can 
take  his  scythe  and  a  one-horse  hay 
wagon  and  in  thirty  minutes  cut  enough 
green  stuff  to  make  all  his  herd  happy 
for  a  whole  day.  In  dairying  this  is  a 
simple  and  economic  practice. 

A  good  solid  foundation  is  very  essen- 
tial to  the  smooth  running  of  a  separ- 
ator, to  be  sure,  but  the  separator  must 
not  be  bolted  down  solid  to  the  founda- 
tion. Just  simply  screw  it  down  tight 
and  level,  care  being  taken  not  to  have 
it  down  too  tight. 


An  exchange  hits  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head  in  the  following  comment: 
"The  creamery  has  brought  many  a  farm 
up  from  the  give-away  price  to  the  $100- 
an-acre  mark  and  then  had  the  gratitude 
of  being  told  the  farmer  had  no  use  for 
it." 


No  man  can  do  clean  work  with  dirty 
tools,  and  if  the  cows  are  covered  with 
mud  or  manure  the  milk  will  contain  it 
in  some  degree.  During  the  dog-days  of 
the  summer,  the  cows  have  a  decided  lik- 
ing for  mud,  both  for  cooling  purpose 
and  to  keep  the  flies  away.    Slough  mud 


Why  a  silo  anyhow?  is  a  short  way 
of  putting  a  question  that  has  risen  in 
the  mind  of  every  farmer  who  has  not 
tested  the  silo  and  ensilage  on  his  own 
farm. 

1.  By  harvesting  the  corn  as  silage 
the  entire  crop,  100  per  cent,  or  prac- 
tically that  much,  is  saved.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  corn  is  in 
the  stalk. 

2.  Silage  is  palatable  and  succulent 
feed,  the  nearest  of  any  feed  to  grass 
that  we  have,  and  we  have  it  in  the 
winter  time,  when  there  is  no  grass. 

3.  Silage  is  a  good  conditioner  for  all 
farm  animals,  serving  as  a  toning  for 
the  digestive  tract  and  keeps  the  animal 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

4.  A  corn  crop  when  harvested  as  sil- 
age can  be  stored  in  one-half  the  space 
required  by  any  other  method. 

5.  Twice  as  many  head  of  live  stock 
to  the  acre  can  be  kept  on  the  farm 
that  has  on  it  a  good  silo. 

6.  The  man  who  feeds  with  silage  al- 
ways feeds  with  some  leguminous  hay 
like  clover  hay,  cow  pea  hay,  soy  bean 
hay  or  alfalfa  hay,  and  in  addition  to 
this  can  also  feed  some  grain  or  some 
concentrate  rich  in  protein,  such  as  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  etc. 

7.  The  man  who  feeds  leguminous 
hays  in  connection  with  silage  will  of 
course  grow  the  legume  crops  on  his 
farm.  When  he  does  this  he  will  fol- 
low nature's  way,  and  the  best  way,  to 
improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

8.  An  addition  of  silage  and  protein 
concentrates  to  the  ration  of  corn  and 
hay  commonly  fed  will  not  only  make 
a  better  and  more  balanced  ration,  but 
will  result  in  the  production  of  a  better 
quality  of  manure. 

9.  By  saving  the  whole  corn  plant  as 
silage  and  feeding  this  in  combination 
with  corn,  cotton  seed  meal  or  linseed 
meal  and  a  legume  hay  a  man  has  not 
only  a  better  quality  of  manure,  but 
more  manure. 


Two  Men  in  Place  of  Seven 

and  half  the  time  saved  besides.  That's  what  happens  when  you  intro- 
duce the  Empire  Milker.  And  remember  that  in  this  machine  nature 
has  been  so  perfectly  imitated  that  in  many  cases  the  yield  Is  increased.  The  Empire 
Teat  Cups  work  by  natural  air  pressure.    No  compressed  air.   No  hard  pulling:  grip. 

Empire  Mechanical  Milker  onnkc 

double  or  two-cow  unit  takes  care  of  20  to 
30  cows  per  hour. 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

Disk  and  blade  types.  Quiet,  perfect-running 
machines  that  have  carried  the  Empire  repu- 
tation all  over  the  world.    Let  us  send  you 
circulars  and  pictures  of  the  Empire  Milker 
and  Empire  Separator  in  use.   We  will  send  you, 
free,  at  the  same  time,  descriptions  of  the  Em- 
pire Sta-Rite  Engines  and  Empire  Peed  Mills. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomf  ield,  N.  J. 


730  times 

every  year 
you  use  a 

Cream 
Separator 


NO  OTHER  MACHINE  OR 
implement  used  on  the  farm 
receives  anywhere  near  such 
constant  use,  nor  is  there  any 
other  farm  machine  or  equip- 
ment with  which  quality  of 
work  means  so  much  and  first 
cost  means  so  little. 

IF  THE  SEPARATOR  RUNS 
hard,  gets  out  of  order  or  isn't 
easy  to  wash,  it's  a  constant 
bother,  and  it  only  takes  a  very 
little  loss  of  cream  at  each  sep- 
aration, when  multiplied  730 
times,  to  run  into  a  good  deal 
of  money  very  soon,  more  than 
the  original  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine. But  no  matter  how 
small  the  loss,  it  is  too  big  a 
handicap  for  any  cow  owner  to 
try  to  work  with. 

AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT,  THE 
men  who  know  most  about 
cream  separators,  the  creamery- 
men,  long  ago  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  De  Laval  was 


the  only  machine  they  could  af- 
ford to  use.  That's  why  98% 
.of  the  cream  separators  used  in 
creameries  and  milk  plants  the 
world  over  are  De  Lavals. 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  GO 
you  will  find  the  biggest  and 
best  dairymen  almost  invaria- 
bly are  De  Laval  users.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  them  that  it 
is  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal cream  separator. 

YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO 
experiment  with  cream  separa- 
tors any  more  because  the  men 
who  are  best  able  to  judge  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  cream  separa- 
tor have  already  done  that  for 
you,  and  the  result  of  their  con- 
clusion is  evidenced  by  the  prac- 
tically exclusive  use  of  the  De 
Laval  in  creameries  and  milk 
plants  and  the  fact  that  over 
1,750,000  farm  and  dairy  size 
De  Lavals — more  than  all  other 
makes  combined — are  in  daily 
use. 


The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  set  up  a  machine 
for  you  and  arrange  for  payment  of  same  as  is  most  con 
venient.  If  you  don't  know  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
simply    address  the  nearest  main  office  as  given  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Brodway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


10.  Corn  in  the  silo  is  handy  and  easy 
to  feed.  There  is  no  exposure  to  rain, 
snow,  mud  and  bad  weather — feed  or 
feeder.  There  is  no  digging  of  shock 
fodder  or  shock  corn  out  of  the  snow 
and  frozen  ground. 

11.  Silage  takes  the  place  of  high 
priced  hay  during  seasons  when  prac- 
tically all  feed  is  high  priced  and  scarce. 
A  forty  bushel  yield  of  Reid's  yellow 
dent  corn  will  make  ten  tons  of  silage  to 
the  acre. 

12.  During  dry  seasons  when  the  grass 
dies  down  in  midsummer  and  is  not 
worth  much  for  pasture,  the  silo  is  in- 
valuable. Not  only  can  silage  be  fed 
profitably  in  the  winter  time,  but  it  can 
be  fed  in  the  summer  time,  especially 
like  1914,  when  many  farmers  were 
compelled  to  sell  live  stock  at  a  sacrifice 
on  account  of  lack  of  pasture. 


Are  you  sure  that  your  common  and 
unprofitable  cows  are  being  fed  for  the 
most  profitable  production?  Perhaps 
it's  your  fault.  Maybe  you  have  good 
cows  in  your  herd  and  you  do  not 
know  it. 


"Breaking  in  the  heifer"  is  becoming 
an  obsolete  practice.  The  heifer  that 
has  the  right  kind  of  care  is  ready  to 
milk  without  any  breaking  in.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  raise  them  so  they  are 
not  easily  handled. 

The  average  man  makes  a  serious 
mistake  when  he  has  all  his  cows 
freshen  in  the  spring.  The  pastures  be- 
gin to  dry  in  July  and  he  has  no  suc- 
culent feed  from  then  on.  He  lets  the 
cows  graze  over  dry,  barren  pastures, 
and  a  diminished  milk  flow  is  the  re- 
sult. He  has  fed  and  cared  for  his  cows 
during  the  winter  months,  when  feed  is 
expensive,  only  to  have  them  produce 
milk  during  a  few  months  when  dairy 
products  are  cheapest.  It  is  a  losing 
proposition.  The  only  way  to  keep 
cows  at  a  profit  is  to  feed  them  so  they 
will  give  a  good  flow  of  milk  for  ten  or 
eleven  months  during  the  year. 


New  Wonder-Worker  Makes 
Buttef  in  3  to  5  Minutes 

Finest  granular  creamery  buttert  from  sweet  as 
well  as  tour  milk  or  cream— with  judt  a  few 
twists  of  the  wrist.   Try  k-  at  our  risk 
—you'll  be  astounded.  The  New 

KING  Ball -Bearing 
Separator  and  Aerator 

is  the  most  sensational  dairy  inven- 
tion in  years.  New  scientific  princi- 
ple* entirely  different  from  churning. 
Gets  SO  to  S3  per  cent  more  butter; 
extra  profit  soon  pays  its  cost, 

Try  it  10  Days  FREE ! 

You'll  never  again  us*  musey ,  smelly, 
wasteful,  back-breaking  churns.  Ths 
King  has  sanitary  milk  yessel;no  wood, 
no  cracks  or  corners  to  hold  grease  or 
dirt-  A  10-year-old  child  can  operate  it. 
3  sizes,  $6 up.  Send  for  circular,  etc 

$150  a  Month  to  Agent* 

alsoexpenses.  Salary  or  commission* 
Eyerycow-cwnerneeda  a  King.  Writ* 
at  ones  for  free  aamvU  and  salary 

proposition. 

DeKingMft.Co  .Dept.  24  Chicago,  111 


- 
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: 
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and 


Calf  Meal 

£J        A  combination  of  best  bal- 
anced  food   values   to  help 
a  calf  grow  and  keep  healthy.  Costs 
less  than  milk  sells  for,  and 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
Lower  prices  than  Eastern  Calf 
meals.  Better  quality.  Give  it  a  trial. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  price  list. 
If  your  local  dealer  does  not  handle, 
we  will  ship  direct. 

AD Y   &   CROWE   MERCANTILE  CO. 

1900  Fifteenth  St.,         Denver,  Colo. 


PRAIRIE  HAY  BUNCHER. 

This  attachment  is  widely  used  for 
bunching  short  hay  or  grain,  and  can 
be  attached  to  any  make  of  mower, 
without  boring  a  hole.  No.  500  Prairie 
Hay  Buncher  for  Mower,  4%  ft.,  $5.65. 
No.  501  Prairie  Hay  Buncher  for 
Mower,  5  ft.,  $5.85.  No.  502  Prairie 
Hay  Buncher  for  Mower,  6  ft.,  $6.05. 
No.  503  Prairie  Hay  Buncher  for  Mow- 
er, 7  ft.,  $6.30.  Send  me  your 
order  or  ask  for  catalog 
folder. 

R.  M.  HENTSCHEL, 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  sTOflllUWSSS 


Western  Farm  Life  is  50c  per  year,  or 
three  years  $1.00. 
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The  Grange 


Officers 

Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
Overseer,  M.  V.  PERKINS,  Montrose. 
Lecturer,    C.    "W.  SWAYZE, 
40th  Street  Station,  Denver 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary,  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
Boulder 

Business  Agent,  P.  J.  BOND,  Edgewater. 


At  this  time,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  every  subordinate  Grange  in 
the  State  to  the  International  Farm 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Denver 
next  Fall.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Faxon, 
i9  very  desirous  that  each  subordinate 
Grange  make  a  good  exhibit  at  the 
congress  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  planning  now  to 
grow  such  crops  that  will  not  only  be 
a  credit  to  the  Grange  but  will  also  give 
desirable  publicity  to  the  localities  rep- 
resented and  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  State.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  50,000  people  will  visit 
the  International  Farm  Congress  and  it 
will  be  a  most  opportune  occasion  for 
the  Grange  to  get  the  most  desirable 
publicity  through  the  produce  that  its 
members  can  grow  just  a  little  better 
than  other  farmers.  Mr.  Faxon  will 
discuss  this  subject  at  Pomona  meeting 
at  Loch  Lomond  Grange  on  the  20th  of 
March  and  I  would  like  to  see  as  many 
as  possible  in  attendance.  There  will 
be  a  very  interesting  program  both  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  and  no  one 
will  be  dissapointed. 


STRENUOUS  FIELD  WORK 


!&  Book  Frig 

Here  It  Is  Read .' Act : 


My  betUr  than  ever,  binder  than 
ever,  book  of  bargains  for  1915 
and  prlc*  -  reducing,  sliding* 
scale  schedules  on  gasoline 
engines  and  cream  separators 
printed  in  four  colors  with 
special  gasoline  engine,  man- 
ure spreader,  cream  separa- 
tor, auto  truck.elevator,  car- 
pet and  rugs  and  vehicle  color 
.work;  hundreds  of 
illust  rations  of 
^  farm  and  hou 
khold  necessities. 
FThis  great  book  will 
S  save  you  money.  You  are  sure  to  buy 
^something  within  the  next  few  weeks 
ijg/on  which  we  can  save  you  money.  Get 
Jmy  prices  and  learn  all  about  my  1915 
if  price-reducing:,  slidlng-scale  schedule 
a  before  you  spend  another  dollar  for  any- 
thing for  the  farm  or  household.  A  postal 
addressed  to  me  now  will  bring  this  big 
\  book  to  you  by  the  next  mail,  postpaid. 


This  new  Galloway  Sanitary  perfect 
skimming  cream  separator  is  made  so 
good  In  our  own  factories  that  I  will 
send  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
without  an  expert  to  set  it  up,  to 
any  inexperienced  user  for  90-day 
free  trial  to  test  against  any  make  or 
kind  that  even  sells  for  twice  as 
much  and  will  let  the  user  be  the 
Judge.  It's  the  most  modern— the 
most  sanitary— the  most  scien- 
tific—the  cleanest  skimmer— the 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have  seen 
them  all.  1  want  you  to  know  all  about 
this  wonderful   separator  that  Is 
•weeping  the  field  before  it.  In- 
vestigate this  before  you  buy. 


J50 

For 
500 
Lbs. 
1  Capa- 
I  city 


MorePower 
LessMoney 


;6hp*98^ 


The  New  Galloway  Masterpiece  Big  Six  Horse  Power 
Gasoline  Engine  at  our  new  low  price  Is  positively 
the  power  sensation  of  1915.  The  most  engine  ever 
offered  for  the  money.  My  1915  •Hding-nceio,  price- 
i eauolng  schedule  still  further  reduces  the  above  price 
recording  to  the  number  sold. 

This  n«w  deaifrn.blg  6  H.P.  engine  bnilt  from  the  highest  qualf- 
ty  of  material,  4t     mechanically  perfect  in  design,  smooth, 
_  ea*y  running  and  well  bal- 
"  .  anced, absolutely  supreme 
in  power,  design  and 
simplicity;  not  over- 
|  rated  nor  light  weight 
i  bat  large  bore  and 
|  long  stroke,  pie 


'  factory  by  tha 
nda  on  automatic 

 rv  all  the  parta 

-  standardized  alike,  sold 
to  you  direct  from  factory. 


Let  me  tell  you  about  Its 
special  patented  feat- s 
ures;  about  Its  light, 
draft, its  al!  steel  gear  - 
and  how  It  U  built  of 
heavy  channel  steel, 

trussed  like  a  steel  bridge, 
superior  in  every  way  V>  the 
new-fanglod  freaks  of  heavy 
draft  that  eat  you  op  for  repairs.  

I The  above  money. saving  catalog  fully  doscrlbe. 
the  complete  line  of  Galloway  Specialties  and  will 
be  mailed  to  you  the  day  wa  receive  your  request. 
WM.  GALLOWAY.  Pres.  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
1025  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo.  Iowa 


By  State  Master,  John  Morris. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have 
visited  a  number  of  the  subordinate 
Granges  and  find  the  work  in  general 
making  good  progress.  On  January  30, 
in  the  afternoon,  I  made  Chivington 
and  installed  their  officers.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  and  we  had  a  good 
meeting.  In  the  evening,  I  installed  the 
officers  for  the  Beandon  Grange  and  on 
Sunday,  the  31st,  went  overland  about 
forty  miles  to  Lamar  and  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  met  with  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange  in  Bent  county. 

On  the  evening  of  February  2nd, 
Brother  Dodd  and  I  organized  Prairie 
Flower  Grange  in  Bent  county.  This 
Grange  is  located  two  miles  south  of 
McClaneron,  a  prosperous  section  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley  and  the  outlook 
is  favorable  for  a  strong  Grange. 
Brother  Dodd  and  I  spent  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  the  week  in  the  Big  Bend 
Country  of  Bent  County,  working  up 
the  charter  list  for  the  Big  Bend  Grange 
which  we  organized  on  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  in  the  Big  Bend  school  house. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  I  was 
again  with  the  Pleasant  Valley  Grange 
where  I  confered  the  third  and  fourth 
degress  on  a  good  class..  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  sixth,  I  closed  the  charter 
of  Prairie  Flower  Grange  and  on  Tues- 
day evening  of  the  following  week,  I 
closed  the  charter  of  the  Big  Bend 
Grange. 

There  are  localities  in  El  Paso  and 
other  counties  in  eastern  Colorado  where 
we  will  doubtless  organize  subordinate 
Granges  in  the  near  future. 

I  recently  visited  the  Granges  in 
Routt  county  and  found  them  doing 
good  work.  I  enjoyed  an  open  meet- 
ing and  a  big  supper  with  the  Elk 
Mountain  Grange  for  the  installing  of 
their  officers.  At  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange,  I  conferred  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  on  a  good  class  after  which  we 
had  a  fine  supper.  Both  of  these  Routt 
County  Granges  have  finished  building 
attractive  new  Grange  halls  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  Subordinate  Grange. 
The  interest  in  our  work  is  increasing 
in  this  part  of  the  State  and  other  lo- 
calities will  be  ready  for  organizations 
within  a  short  time. 

Sister  Huebner  reports  a  new  Grange 
at  Bailey,  in  Park  county  and  there 
has  also  been  a  new  one  organized  in 
Elbert  county.  The  month  of  March 
will  record  a  new  Grange  at  Snow  Mass 
and  another  one  in  Jefferson  county, 
perhaps  in  Golden  Gate  Canon.  I  could 
use,  to  good  advantage,  a  number  of 
good  deputies  for  a  few  weeks  and 
would  like  for  anyone  who  can  do  the 
work  to  write  me  at  Golden,  R.  F.  D. 

I  notice  that  one  of  our  good  deputies, 
Brother  Cessna,  who  organized  the 
Grange  in  the  state  of  Wyoming,  is 
now  organizing  New  Mexico.  Brother 
Cessna  will  doubtless  meet  with  as  good 
success  in  his  work  in  New  Mexico  as  he 
did  in  Wyoming  where  the  work  is 
making  a  rapid  growth.  I  find  that  the 
better  class  of  farmers  throughout  the 
state  are  awakening  to  the  real  value 
of  the  Grange  work  and  are  ready  for 
organizations. 


Look  for  the, 
RED  BALL 


The  Red  Ball  is  on  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  so  that  you  will 
know  "Ball-Band"  when  you  see  it. 
Eight  and  one  half  million  men  buy 

BALL@BAND" 

Rubber  Footwear 


It's  not  by  chance  that  all  these 
men  demand  "Ball-Band,"  and  it 
is  not  just  an  accident  that  50,000 
stores  sell  it  Comfortable  fit  and 
lowest  cost  per  day's  wear  make 
looking  for  the  Red  Ball  the  com- 
monsense  thing  to  do. 

Our  FREE  Booklet— "More  Days  Wear" 

tells  you  how  to  treat  your  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  so  as  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.   The  book  may  save  you  a  dollar  or  two.   It  costs 
nothing.  Write  for  it.  If  no  store  in  your  town  sells  "Ball-Band" 
tell  us  your  merchant's  name.  We'll  see  that  you're  fitted. 

„     MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
338  water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  Houst  That  Pan  Millions  for  Quality" 


"Barteldes"  New  Corelesss 

TOMATO 

An  immensely  productive  variety  which  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  all  other  tomatoes  used  for  canning  or 
ketchup  making.  Bright  red,  almost  round  in  shape,  a  id 
all  fruit  of  marketable  size.  Very  firm,  and  one  of  the  beBt 
for  long  distance  shipping. 

Select  Pickle  CUCUMBER 

An  improved  Btrain ;  more  symetrical  in  shape;  holds  green  color 
longer.  Very  large  yielder.  All  Barteldes  seeds  are  carefully  se- 
lected and  tested.  They  yield  biggest  crops,  and  make  you  money. 

Special  Otter  to  Early  Buyers.  ^£^%%^fg$£^%frSg£. 

BIG  CATALOGUE      BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

FREE.  832  Sixteenth  Street,  Denver.  Colorado. 
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SESSION  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  following  is  a  statement  pre- 
sented at  the  recent  session  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Grange  which  was  adopted 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  Grange.  It  is 
probable  that  the  recommendations  set 
forth  will  be  put  into  effect  at  the  next 
session  of  the  State  Grange. 
"To  the  Colorado  State  Grange: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully 
recommend,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  running  too  much  in  one  set  rut  in 
the  sessions  of  our  State  Grange,  that 
the  sessions  should  be  interspersed 
with  music,  literary  features,  and  such 
things  as  are  most  enjoyed  in  the  Sub- 
ordinate Granges,  to  promote  the  en- 
thusiasm and  general  enjoyment  of  the 
members  attending  the  State  Grange, 
and  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  long 
business  sessions. 

"We  further  specially  recommend  that 
the  Lecturer  of  the  State  be  instructed, 
commanded  and  empowered  to  arrange 
for  such  entertainment  and  innovations, 
whether  such  features  are  rendered  vol- 
untarily or  by  paid  talent. 

"We  recommend  further  that  a  ban- 


Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Best  quality  goods  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

PUEE  HONEY  produced  in  the  bee 
yards  of  our  members.  Case  of  two 
60-pound  cans  at  $10.80  f.  o.  b.  Den- 
ver. Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n 
1424  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Section  of  Exhibit  at  Farmers'  Institute,  Lamar,  Colo 


quet  be  arranged  for  in  honor  of  the 
delegates  and  all  others  attending "  the 
State  Grange,  and  that  the  State  Lec- 
turer act  as  toast-master. 

"We  recommend  that  something  be 
provided  for  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  at  future  conventions 
of  the  State  Grange. 

"We  recommend  that  the  reading  of 
the  reports  of  the  Pomona  and  Subordi- 
nate Granges  be  interspersed  with  en- 
tertainment as  is  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, to  relieve  the  monotony. 

"We  recommend  that  the  convention 
be  extended  to  four  or  five  days,  with 
evening  meetings,  to  properly  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Grange,  as  the  time 
is  now  too  short  to  attend  to  the  many 
important  matters  that  come  before  the 
session. 

"We  recommend  that  the  study  of 
parliamentary  rules  of  order  be  fostered 
in  all  Subordinate  Granges,  so  as  to 
expediate  the  work  of  the  State  Grange 
when  the  delegates  assemble  therin. 

We  further  recommend,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  work  of  the  Grange  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  is  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Order  and  one  of  the 
main  inducements  towards  increasing 
and  keeping  up  membership,  that  the 
system  and  methods  of  Grange  insur- 
ance be  advertised  more  extensively  by 
the  State  Grange,  the  Subordinate 
Granges,  and  the  Grange  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  individually,  collec- 
tively, and  cooperatively,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  excuse  for  any  member 
of  the  Grange  or  any  farmer  being  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  existance  of  such 
insurance,  as  many  are  at  present. 
Signed, 

RAY  A.  MONTAGUE, 
F.  A.  WELLS, 
JAS.  A.  McCLEAN, 
AGNES  L.  RIDDLE, 
M.  C.  EVERITT, 
W.  H.  BAILOR, 
JAS.  W.  LONG." 
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I  The  Farm  Poultry  | 

POULTRY  NOTES. 


Close  culling  is  the  only  means  of 
keeping  the  flock  up  to  a  high  standard. 

Do  not  keep  many  breeds.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  breed  more  than  one 
type  at  a  time. 

Keep  the  hopper  full  of  dry  mash  all 
of  the  time.  This  gives  the  chickens  an 
opportunity  to  balance  the  grain  rations 
fed. 

The  hen  should  have  a  place  to  roost 
and  it  should  not  be  over  the  cows,  on 
the  farm  implements  and  buggies,  or 
in  the  hay  mow. 

The  hen  must  have  some  animal  food 
in  order  to  produce  successfully.  She 
gathers  this  in  the  summer  time  but  in 
the  winter  it  must  be  provided. 

Cleanliness  is  necessary  in  the  poultry 
house.  This  is  an  old  time  and  oft  given 
piece  of  advice,  but  it  still  needs  re- 
peating from  time  to  time.  If  you 
doubt  it  just  go  into  some  of  the  hen 
houses  on  the  farm. 

Even  the  poultry  keepers  are  begin- 
ning to  advocate  testing  and  watching 
the  production  of  the  individual.  To- 
day they  tell  us  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  keep  a  hen  that  lays  150  eggs  a 
year  than  one  that  lays  60,  and  there 
is  a  greater  profit  in  the  former  case. 

Nothing  but  the  best  quality  of  poul- 
try should  be  shipped  to  market.  Only 
those  who  ever  visited  the  large  markets 
know  of  the  enormous  amount  of  inferior 
poultry  that  is  sold,  and  which  largely 
affects  the  prices;  yet  there  is  always  a 
demand  for  that  which  is  good,  and  at 
a  price  above  the  regular  quotations. 
Assorting  the  carcasses  before  shipping 
also  leads  to  better  prices.  Old  roosters, 
which  seldom  sell  at  more  than  half 
price,  should  not  be  in  the  same  boxes 
or  barrels  with  better  stock,  and  to  ship 
poultry  alive,  and  to  have  roosters  in 
the  coops  with  fat  hens,  is  simply  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  hens,  as  the  buyer 
will  estimate  the  value  by  the  presence 
of  the  inferior  stock. 


I'll  Start  You 

and  keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Business 

My  World-famous  high-quality  incubators 
and  brooders,  and  my  20  Free  Poultry  Lessons 
make  success  easy  and  sure  lor  you!  Les- 
sons given  FREE  to  every  purchaser  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL 


Incubator  or  Brooder 

With  the  free  advice  and  lessons  I  give  my  customers,  no  one 
can  possibly  fail  to  make  biggest  hatches  of  strongest  chicks. 
Write  me.  A  postal  brings  all  facts,  book,  prices  and  prop- 
osition. "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys"— sent  for  10  cents. 
Successful  Grain  Sprouter* 
furnish  green  food,  make  hens 
lay  in  winter.  Ask  about  my 
I  high  grade  poultly  — all 
leading  varieties. 

1.  8.  Sllerert,  Pres. 
DE8  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 
!  643  Second  St. ,  Pes  Jloines,  1». 


LEGHORNS 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 


Baby  Chicks-Eggs  for  Hatching 

Hatched  right  in  Mammoth  Incubators.  Best  pure  bred,  largest 
and  best  equipped  Poultry  Farm  in  Colorado.  Improved  strain  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illua- 
trated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

MERE'S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS 


Last  spring  I  raised  an  excellent  flock 
of  Buff  Orpington  ducks  and  found  them 
to  be  good  layers,  and  the  most  profit- 
able of  any  poultry  I  had  on  the  farm. 
They  require  no  expensive  houses  as  do 
chickens.  They  prefer  roosting  outside 
except  when  it  is  very  cold  or  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  but  even 
then  almost  any  kind  of  a  shed  will  do 
for  shelter. 

My  ducks  are  never  sick,  nor  are  they 
ever  troubled  with  lice,  mites,  fleas, 
roup,  sorehead,  and  scaly  legs.  They  are 
very  beautiful  birds  and  have  beautiful 
fawn  buff  feathers.  The  head  of  the 
drake  is  of  a  soft  seal  brown  color. 

They  weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
and  are  the  only  heavy  weight  heavy 
laying  ducks  in  existence.  Their  meat 
is  of  an  excellent  flavor  and  they  make 
savory  roasts.  They  lay  large  white 
eggs  of  a  good  flavor,  but  there  is  such 
a  demand  for  their  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  that  you  can  scarcely  afford  to 
eat  them.  Their  laying  period  lastts 
from  eight  to  nine  months.  They  begin 
laying  in  January  and  lay  regularly 
every  day. 

They  are  light  feeders  and  good  for- 
agers. The  farmer  who  is  not  raising 
them  is  surely  missing  a  good  thing. 

MRS.  FRED  SIEGLINGER, 
Lone  Wolf,  Oklahoma. 

'  CARE  OF  THE  INCUBATOR 
By  A.  W.  Gingery. 


Did  you  know  that  the  FOWLER  EGG 
FARM  can  furnish  EGGS  for  hatching 
heavy  In  the  famous  TOM  BARRON 
ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  strain, 
without  increase  of  price?  Also  White 
Leghorn  breeding  stock. 
POWLEB    EGG    FA  KM,    Fowler,  Oolo. 


McCloy's  Egg  Producer 

will  make  hens  double  in  egg  produc- 
tion at  very  low  cost;  one  tablespoon- 
f ul  per  six  hens  fed  in  one-half  gallon 
of  wet  mash,  will  bring  the  results. 

One  lb.  can,  40c;  2  lbs.,  75c; 
3    lbs,,    $1.10;    5    lbs.,  $1.76 
McCLOT'S 
372  South  Pearl,  Denver,  Colo. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  633  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  (riving;  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure 
It."  Thisbookcontainsscientific  factsnn  white  diarrhoea 
and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures 
this  terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per 
cent  of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly 
write  Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FKEE  books. 

Dmil  TDVt  Oor  book  tells  how  to  make  money  with 
fUUMF.I:  poultry  ;desoription  of  poultry  houses  and 
plans:  how  to  feed  and  reoipe  for  making  feeds;  tells 
aboutlargest  poultry  farmsln  the  world.  Worth  dollar 
to  yon.  Contains  four  beautiful  color  plotures suitable 
for  framing.  Bent  for  ten  cents.  _„„_ 
UNITED  POULTBY  FARMS,  Box  21    HOPE.  IND 


We  are  again  in  the  bustle  of  busy 
life,  producing  chix  and  we  find  as  usual 
that  conditions  must  be  studied. 

I  might  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner 
in  the  poultry  business,  touch  a  little 
on  the  method  I  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful. 

In  caring  for  an  incubator,  turning 
and  cooling  eggs  were  discussed  in  the 
issue  of  February  1st,  of  Western  Farm 
Life  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
neglect  of  that  duty  proves  disastrous 
many  times,  by  producing  crippled  and 
puny  chix,  having  no  vitality.  Turning, 
cooling  or  airing  must  be  governed  by 
conditions,  as  a  warm  egg  takes  on 
moisture,  they  naturally  would  take  on 
more  in  a  cellar  than  in  a  frame  building, 
therefore  would  require  shorter  time  of 
airing. 

In  placing  eggs  in  an  incubator  fill 
it  as  full  as  can  be  without  standing 
them  on  their  ends,  then  with  a  lead 
pencil  either  put  a  mark  of  some  kind, 
or  the  date  of  filling,  enabling  one  to 
know  when  all  of  the  eggs  have  been 
turned,  turning  the  figure  or  mark  down 
one  day  and  up  the  next,  taking  from 
the  center  of  the  tray  a  few,  then  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  (clean)  gently 
roll  them  around,  this  is  not  so  very 
necessary  until  the  last  week,  at  that 
stage  the  embryo  need  exercise  and  the 
rolling  gives  it. 

Proper  equipment  means  much  to  me, 
as  time  and  success  are  both  an  item 
I  try  to  have  the  best  incubator  which 
I  consider  cheapest,  do  not  confuse  the 
word  best,  the  best  is  not  the  one  that 
costs  the  most  money.  Incubators  are 
like  furniture,  not  the  one  that  has 
the  most  stain,  varnish,  brass  or  nickle 
hinges  and  latcehs,  etc.,  but  the  best 
constructed  for  hatching. 

A  high  per  cent  of  fertility  is  another 
of  the  essentials,  and  we  must  not  for- 
get that  vigor  is  another  which  must 
be  transmitted  from  the  parent  stock. 
This  requires  green  food  such  as  roots, 
cabbage,  sprouted  grain,  alfalfa  leaves 
or  cut  fine  together  with  cut  bone  and 
meat,  bringing  about  summer  conditions 
as  much  as  possible. 

There  is  one  thing  agitated  and  prac- 
ticed by  many  poultry  raisers  and  that 
is  too  late  hatching  which  is  along  the 
line  of  a  train,  if  you  are  not  at  the 
depot  at  the  time  the  train  is  scheduled 
to  leave,  why,  you  are  left,  the  same 
thing  with  the  hatching  chix,  if  you  do 
not  get  them  hatched  early  you  are  left 


14-8  Chicks  From  150  Eggs 

*  Osceola.  Mo. 

f  sorely  praise  the  Sure  Hatch  incubators.  I  have  a  150  egg  size.  The  first  setting 
I  put  in  152  eggs  and  broke  two  the  first  week  which  left  only  150  at  hatching  time.  I 
got  148  chicks  and  never  tested  the  eggs.  We  surely  have  had  fine  luck  with  our  ma- 
chine the  past  two  years.   Would  not  sell  it  and  be  without  it  for  any  money. 

My  neighbors  have  other  incubators  and  I  beat  them  all.      NELLIE  GARDNER 


Women  and  children  find 
it  easy  to  succeed  with 
the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


Frank  Hammond 
President 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Our  Uncle  Sam 
Poultry  Book  will 
help  you  to  succeed. 
It  tells  all  about  how 
to  handle  the  busi- 
ness the  best  way. 
It  is  a  compilation 
of  official  reports  by 
U.  S.  Government 
experts.  Tells  what 
to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  Many  illus- 
trations. Free  with 
every  Sure  Hatch. 


We  can  give  you  the  names  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  make  a  handsome,  steady  income  with  very 
little  effort,  and  would  not  bother  with  hens  or 
with  any  other  incubator.  The 

Sure  Hatch 

Is  Automatic  in  Operation 

Any  one  can  succeed  with  it,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  an  incubator 
before.   It  is  a  plain,  simple,  strong  machine,  so  built  that  it  can't  go 
wrong.   Will  hatch  in  cold  weather  when  others  fail.  We  send  with  each 
machine  complete  instructions  for  operating  that  are  very  easily  followed. 
We  guarantee  it  lO  years  and  send  it  to  you  freight 
paid,  on  60  days  trial.   Satisfy  yourself  by  actual  test 
that  it  Is  a  quality  machine  In  every  respect.  Your 
money  back  promptly  If  it  Is  not  all  we  claim  for  it. 
Poultry  turns  kitchen  waste  and  other  farm  waste  into  ready  money; 
and  you  can  depend  upon  the  Sure  Hatch  to  b*:r.g  you  the  chicks  at  the 
time  of  year  you  want  to  hatch  them  to  get  the  best  price  for  them. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  giving  full  Informa- 
tion on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders,  with  much 
valuable  Information  about  poultry. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Box  51  >Fremont,Neb. 


You  Must  Get  a  "Sure- Thing"  Brooder  Now 

It's  too  late  to  experiment.  No  time  to  replace  those  early  chicks  if  lost. 
Why  not  be  sure  of  raising  them  all*   You  can  depend  upon  the  guaranteed 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

the  original  coal-burning  colony  brooder  which  has  given  such  wonderful 
results  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  under  all  conditions. 
The  Newtown  will  not  disappoint  you.    Its  many  exclusive  and  valuable  features,  per 
fected  through  lung  experience,  have  made  it  the  most  satisfactory  and  popular  brooder 
Coal-burning;  self-feedlnc;  Bplf-reciilattiiff;  fully  venti- 
lated; portable:  strongly-built;  free  from  fire  dancer: 
simple  and  economical  In  operation;  docs  ItH  work. 

Better  write  for  brooder  booklet  now.    Mailed  FREE. 
Newtown  Giant  Incubator  Corp'n.    90  Warsaw  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


FOREST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  My  Rocks  have  won 
more  blue  ribbons  the  last  three  years  than  can  be  shown  by  all  other 
Barred  Rock  exhibitors  in  northern  Colorado.  They  are  winners  in  the  egg 
basket  as  well  as  In  the  show  room.  Also  Silver  Trophy  Cup  winners.  They 
are  beauty  and  utility  combined.  My  ducks  are  prize  winners  from  prize 
winning  stock.  For  table  use  they  are  equal  to  the  wild  fowl.  They  are 
also  wonderful  layers  of  delicious  eggs.  Eggs  for  sale.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.    Life  Member  of  American  Poultry  Association. 

T.  V.   WILSON,   Boulder,  Colo. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Beauty  I  Winners  at  Denver  and  Northern  Poultry  Shows,  1906-14 
Utility  |     Also  Registered  St.  Lambert  Jersey  Cattle. 

W.  A.  Groom  &  Sons,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Boulder,  Colo. 


when  eggs  are  40  and  50  cents  per 
dozen. 

Again  early  hatching  followed  up  year 
after  year,  the  stock  inherit,  we  might 
say  a  disposition  to  lay  early,  just  the 
same  as  inheriting  a  disposition  to  be 
non-setters.  I  have  used  incubators  for 
years  and  my  hens  seldom  get  broody 
until  June,  when  our  machines  are 
stopped  for  the  season,  unless  for  late 
broilers.  Allowing  hens  to  set  after  a 
season  of  heavy  laying  is  a  splendid 
idea  as  it  aids  in  moulting;  that  is  na- 
ture's way.  Moulting  covers  a  large 
field  and  later  we  will  give  our  ideas 
on  it. 

As  I  have  said  before  a  brooder  of 
some  sort  is  necessary.  I  have  in  mind 
a  man  desirous  of  embarking  into  the 
poultry  business  and  advertised  for 
1,000  baby  chix.  His  wants  were  soon 
filled,  his  equipments  were  cracker 
boxes  placed  in  a  tent  with  no  other  pro- 
tection. It  was  in  March  and  a  stormy 
month.  I  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
conclusions  as  to  results. 

One  does  not  need  anything  elaborate 
but  comfortable.  I  have  good  results 
with  cold  brooders.  I  usually  keep  the 
chix  in  heated  brooders  for  the  first 
week.  My  cold  brooders  are  my  own 
idea  and  I  will  gladly  give  plan  to 
anyone  asking  for  same  enclosing  stamp. 


CHICK 


AND 
C  FOOD 


will  lower  your 
feed  bill,  pro- 
mote better  growth  and  healthier  chicks. 
Carefully  selected  from  years  of  experi- 
ence serving  chicken  raisers.  Price  list 
and  Sample  Sent  Free.  This  will  be  a 
big  profit  chicken  year.  Prepare  now. 
Get  your  share.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  ship  you  direct. 
Write  today. 

AD Y  &  CROWE  MERCANTILE  CO. 

1900  15th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


BRED 

TO 

LAY 


Rocks 


We  have  30  early  hatched,  well 
marked,  large  Barred  Rock  cocker- 
els that  we  will  sell  for  $2  each,  or 
6  for  $10.    Groves  Bros.,  Wray,  Colo. 


171^  6  For  Hatching 
"UUa  and  Baby  Chix 


from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  can 
show  blue  ribbon  birds. 

Columbine  Poultry  Plant. 
A.  W.  GINGERY,  Prop. 
R.  No.  1,  Box  124B         Arvada,  Colo. 


March  15,  1915 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal 
check  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50.000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
gives  you  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POULTRY. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  eggs,  $3.50  per 
hundred.    A.  H.  Cooley,  Arena,  Colo. 


WINNING  Barred  Rocks,  large  cock- 
erels, $3.    Ahlquist  Bros.,  Florence,  Neb. 


CHOICE  thoroughbred  S.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
horn eggs  for  sale,  $1  15,  $4  100.  V.  P. 
Johnson,  Saronville,  Nebr. 


BARRED  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — 
fine  young  stock,  reasonable.  John  To- 
bias, Wheatridge,  Colo. 


WHITE  LANGSHANS — Cockerels,  pul- 
lets, eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Geo.  McLain, 
Lane,  Kan. 


BUFF  rocks.  Eggs  from  pens  sired 
by  South  Wiset  District  show  winner. 
Reasonable.  Mrs.  J  .Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 


EGGS  from  prize  winning  R.  C.  Reds, 
$1.50  up.  Catalogue  free.  Island  View, 
Fremont.  Neb. 


HATCHING  eggs,  S.  C  .R.  I. Reds  from 
heavv  laying  strain,  $1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50 
and  $5  for  15  eggs.  O.  O.  Faith,  711  Polk 
St.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


ORPINGTONS — White  or  Buff  thor- 
oughbred laying  stock;  cockerels  or 
eggs.  Lists  free.  Ben  Lewis,  Gibbon, 
Neb. 


SINGLE  Comb  Red  cockerels,  hens  and 
pullets;  large  bone,  good  quality;  good 
laying  strain;  reasonable  prices.  R.  S. 
McGuire,  Wisner,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE: — Silver  Wyandott 
eggs  for  sale,  $3  setting.  World's  pret- 
tiest fowls.  Heavy  egg  laying  strain.  C. 
S.  Jones,  405  N.  6th  St.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


FISHEL  strain  White  Rocks'  eggs  for 
hatching.  Prize  winners  at  Shenandoah, 
Villisca  and  Red  Oak,  1915.  Write  me. 
Frank  Hossle,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


BUFF  Orpington  cockerels  all  sold. 
Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  prize 
winning  stock.  George  S.  Turner,  Canon 
City,  Colo. 


YOUR  choice  of  thirty  big  pure  bred 
Plymouth  cockerels  for  two  dollars  each, 
or  a  half  dozen  for  ten  dollars.  Groves 
Brothers,  Wray,  Colo. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  from 
prize  winning  stock  for  hatching,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  setting  of  15.  B.  W.  Penman, 
812  E.  16th  St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
largest,  finest  birds  ever  owned.  One 
and  two  dollars  for  fifteen  eggs.  Twelve 
years  same  breed.  Lone  Tree  Ranch, 
Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


MAMMOTH  Incubators.  120  to  400- 
egg  capacity.  The  ideal  machines  for 
custom  hatching  and  baby  chick  busi- 
ness. Smaller  sizes,  60  to  300  eggs.  Free 
catalog  and  cut  prices.  Denver  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  2047  California  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE} — Buff  Orpington  eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  hens,  $1.00  per 
thirteen,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Forty  years' 
experience  in  poultry  raising  in  Wyom- 
ing. William  Boyce,  322  28th  St.,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


THOROUGHBRED  first  prize  win- 
ning mammoth  white  Holland  turkeys; 
toms'  weight  at  maturity,  40  lbs.;  hens, 
25;  young  toms,  $5.00;  hens,  $3.50. 
Choice  single  comb  Brown  Leghorn  cock- 
erels, $1.00  each.  Leghorn  eggs  in  sea- 
son, $4.00  hundred.  Mrs.  Cooper  May, 
Garfield,  Kans. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 


BUY  EGGS  from  flock  with  state  egg 
record.    Eggs  $7.50,    chicks    $15  100. 
James  R.  Snyder.  Box  W,  Frazer,  Mo. 
$1.50  up.    Catalogue  free.    Island  View, 


SUNFLOWER  STRAIN  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  $3  and  $5  settings  $1  and  $2, 
guaranteed.  L.  I.  Myers,  4728  Vrain  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
fle  Comb  White  Leghorns.  National 
Western  Poultry  show,  Denver,  1915, 
won  $50  cup,  sweepstakes  trophy.  Baby 
chlx,  hatching  eggs.  Free  catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Sanders, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE: — 3,000  acres,  abstract  title, 
Pittsburg  county,  farming,  coal  and  oil 
land;  $10  per  acre.  John  Cavanagh,  Mc- 
Alester,  Okla. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price  and 
description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE85  acres  in  the  famous 
Grand  valley;  plenty  of  water;  good  soil, 
fine  climate;  an  ideal  home.  Write  Box 
44S,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 


LOOK  here!  Seventy-four  dollars  all 
told  gets  you  320  acres  of  fine  land,  and 
we  also  have  some  fine  cheap  deeded 
land  for  sale  at  the  right  price,  with 
terms  to  suit.  For  further  information 
address  Leon  Moorehouse  &  Co.,  Lamar, 
Colo. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS — Crop  payment 
or  easy  terms;  along  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Free  literature.  Say  what  state  inter- 
ests you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED — -We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association, 
54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


400-ACRE  stock  ranch,  share  rental, 
with  option  to  buy.  Plenty  water,  1860 
appropriation.  Beet  dump  and  cattle 
loading  corral  directly  on  property,  20 
miles  north  of  Denver.  Modern  im- 
provements, artesian  well,  silo,  etc. 
Large  acreage  in  Al  stand  in  winter 
grain  and  alfalfa.  A  rare  opportunity 
for  a  good  fooder.  Apply  at  Bridgewa- 
ter  Ranch,  Tel.  Black  852,  Brigton,  Colo. 


VICTORIA,  Australia,  wants  settlers — 
Special  inducements.  Government  land, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 


alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passages.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Represennta- 
tive  from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  49. 


LIST  your  property  with  the  Farm  & 
Ranch  Exchange,  and  deal  directly  with 
buyer  by  doing  so.  327  Gas  &  Electric 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE— 3,000  acres  irrigated  land 
in  the  Grand  valley,  any  size  tracts  from 
10  acres  up.  Easy  terms.  Just  the  place 
for  colonizing.  W.  G.  Lockard,  owner. 
New  Castle,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE: — Fine  cattle  ranch.  Will 
take  part  in  trade.  Already  stocked. 
Farm  &  Ranch  Exchange,  327  Gas  & 
Electric  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HAVE  fine  northern  Colorado  beet 
ranch,  first-class  improvements,  beet 
dump  within  one-half  mile.  A  No.  1  water 
right.  Will  trade  this  place  for  a  cattle 
ranch,  or  would  consider  dry  farm.  Farm 
&  Ranch  Exchange,  327  Gas  &  Electric 
Bldg.,  Denver. 


WE  have  a  large  list  of  irrigated 
farms,  cattle  ranches  and  dry  farms.  See 
us  before  buying  a  ranch  as  we  have 
some  real  bargains. 

We  have  listed  with  us  ranches  from 
all  parts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska. See  us  for  fruit  tracts,  as  we 
have  some  fine  ones. 

80-acre  farm  in  Montezuma  valley 
fruit  belt,  $100  per  acre. 

If  you  have  a  ranch  that  you  want  to 
trade  for  Denver  property,  list  it  with 
us,  as  we  have  calls  for  ranches  every 
day  on  a  trading  basis.  We  charge  5  per 
cent  commission. 

When  answering  these  ads.  send  full 
particulars  to  avoid  delay.  Farm  & 
Ranch  Exchange,  327  Gas  &t  Electric 
Bldg.,  Denver. 


SEEDS. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED,  40c  pound,  10 
pounds  prepaid.  Pure,  high  grade  seed. 
By  grower  on  experiment  farm.  G.  H. 
Branham,  Slaton,  Texas. 


POPCORN,  sunflower,  millet,  packet  5 
cents.    Clarence  Wieting,  Marlin,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  mtlo  maize  seed, 
Washington  county  grown,  3c  per  pound, 
at  G.  L.  Spencer's  store,  Abbott,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE; — Choice  seed  potatoes. 
Chas.  Downing  and  Rurals.  Geo.  Howell, 
Bostwick  I'ark,  Montrose,  Colo. 


CHOICE  fruit  trees  and  plants  cheap. 
Send  for  price  list.  John  Remsburg, 
Potter,  Kans. 


WHITE  sweet  clover  seed,  machine 
cleaned,  $4.80  bushel.  Wesley  Foster, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


FETERITA — Nebraska  grown  seed. 
For  samples  and  price  write  J.  C  .Story, 
Stratton,  Nebr. 


SUDAN  GRASS — Kansas  grown,  guar- 
anteed free  from  Johnson  grass.  Offi- 
cially inspected  and  approved.  Circular 
free.  Wilson  G.  Shelley,  McPherson, 
Kans. 


BOW  CREEK  farm  seeds  since  1872. 
Alfalfa,  feterita,  cane,  corn,  kaffir,  Su- 
dan grass.  Samples  free.  F.  D.  De  Shon, 
Route  No  .4,  Logan,  Kansas. 


DRY  land  seed  corn,  1  lb.,  25  cents, 
postpaid;  one  bushel,  F.  O.  B.,  $2.  Mc- 
Knight  Seed  Farm,  Keysor,  Colo. 


GUARANTEED  pure  Sudan  seed,  40c 
pound;  over  20  pounds,  25c  pound.  Pure 
Seed  Company,  Plainview,  Texas. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


DUROCS — Registered  boars  and  bred 
gilts;  dams  and  sires  of  foundation  stock, 
grand  champions.  Klatterkroft  Farm, 
University  Park,  Denver,  Colo. 


DUROC  HOGS  for  sale.  Blue  ribbon 
herd,  fall  and  winter  pigs,  $22.50  to 
$50.00.  Extra  fine  show  stock  higher. 
Everything  registered.  C.  F.  Burke, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


FOR  Hampshire  hogs,  Dutch  Belted 
cattle,  Arab  stallion,  Collie  dogs  and 
geese  feathers,  write  C|  W.  Weisenbaum, 
Altamont,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE: — A  carload  of  Shorthorn 
bulls  owned  by  the  Carroll  County  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Write  Frank  Toyne, 
Sec,  Lanesboro,  Iowa. 


SHORTHORN  cattle.  I  still  have  a 
few  of  those  thick-set  bulls  and  some  of 
the  same  kind  of  cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.    John  Grattan,  Broomfield,  Colo. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Big  type,  pedi- 
greed bred  sows,  boars,  fall  pigs, 
shipped  on  approval.  Davis  Brothers, 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SPALDING  deep  tilling  machine — Why 
pay  $150  when  you  can  get  one  for  $100. 
Investigate  this.  Ask  E.  T.  Gardner, 
Fowler,  Colo. 


WANTED — Agents  from  rural  districts 
to  handle  the  only  wire  stretcher  on  the 
market  that  will  do  the  work.  25  per 
cent  commission  to  agents.  Write  for  in- 
formation.   T.  Cureton,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


WHY  NOT  GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOR 
YOURSELF?  If  looking  for  a  business 
opening  requiring  small  capital  to  start 
but  which  will  net  good  returns  from 
the  beginning  with  advancement  on 
sound  lines  of  merchandising,  drop  me  a 
card.  A.  H.  Place,  142  W.  Fourth  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  149-20 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


WANTED — Responsible  representative 
in  each  county.  New  combination,  12 
tools  in  1.  Sells  at  sight  to  farmers, 
teamsters,  contractors,  etc.  Weight,  24 
pounds.  Lifts  3  tons,  hoists,  stretches 
wire,  pulls  posts.  Many  other  uses.  Free 
sample  to  active  agents.  Easy  work.  Big 
profits.  One  agent's  profit  $45.50  In 
one  day.  Another  $1,000  in  Dec,  1914. 
We  start  you.  Write  today  for  Big  Color 
Plate.  Quick  action  secures  exclusive 
sale.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co..  Box  M.  Bloom- 
field,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE: — Settings  from  my  famous 
egg  strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Win- 
ners this  season  from  St.  Louis  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Send  for  mating  list.  W.  C. 
Loney,  Greeley. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Denver  prize- 
winners, eggs  $2.00  and  $1.00  per  setting. 
Fine  winter  layers;  large  size.  Address, 
Miss  Anna  Lansdown,  Box  291,  Ft.  Lup- 
ton,  Colo. 


Some  of  You 


Have  Breeding  Stock  to  Sell 
Want  to  Buy  Breeding  Stock 


g  n  _  X    W  _  _  -  /  Have  Grain  to  Sell 

90IHe    OT    T  OU   Want  to  Bay  Seed  Grain 

HERE  IS  HOW  YOU  CAN  FIND  A  BUYER  OR  SOME- 
ONE THAT  HAS  FOR  SALE  WHAT  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

Pll*  Q   I  lttl A    A  H  ,n  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

MT  111  <t  lJllllC  iVU.  Farmers' and  Stockmen's  Exchange 

You  can  run  a  little  advertisement  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE'S  Farmers' 
and  Stockmen's  exchange  columns  for  only  four  cents  a  word  per  insertion. 
No  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  All  adver- 
tisements are  set  in  uniform  style.  Every  number,  or  initial  counts  as  one  word. 
We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  over  50,000  each  issue.  Our  rate  of  4c  per  word 
for  the  large  circulation  offered  is  very  low.  These  columns  offer  you  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  land,  seeds,  nursery  stock,  etc.  A 
little  advertisement  is  sure  to  secure  you  many  inquiries  for  the  Farmer's  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange  Page  is  read  by  everybody.  Try  a  little  ad  in  our  next 
issue.    Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  today. 


Cut  out  coupon  here. 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  your  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's 

Exchange  columns  for    times  under  the  heading  of: 

  I  am  enclosing  you  $  


Name. 
P.  O. 


State 


My  advertisement  is  as  follows: 
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Sixes:  2 
to  22  H  _ 

i  Kerosene 


WITTE 
Kerosene  Eogine 


At  the  very  beginning  of  the  gasoline  engine 
business  in  America,  I  made  my  first  engine 
with  my  own  hands.   Then,  as  ever  since  then, 
I  figured  the  kerosene  or  gasoline  can— the 
cost  and  ease  of  doing  the  work— determines 
engine  quality  more  than  the  cost  of  the  iron  pile. 
It  wasn't  so  hard  to  make  my  engine  of  the 
highest  quality.    But  it  was  hard  to  get  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  down  where  I  could 
lead  in  low  prices  as  well  as  in  high  engine 
quality.  A  natural  gas  well  which  furnishes  free 
power,  heat  and  light,  effecting  a  big  saving  in 
manufacturing  cost,  helped  solve  the  problem.  My 

Experience  as  I  practical  mechanic  and  engine  de-   {JE"-^*  &  J  -Stato-if 

signer  has  enabled  me  to  design,  build  and  equip 

my  factory  with  the  latest  improved  labor-saving,  cost-reducing  machinery— another 
big  saving  which  I  give  to  my  customers.  My  plant,  today,  is  the  largest  exclusive  en- 
gine factory  in  the  world,  the  entire  output  of  which  is  sold  only  direct  to  engine  users. 

WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Distillate,  Naphtha  and  Gas 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms—5-  Year  Guarantee  on  Efficiency  and  Durability 
2H-P$34.95;    4  H-P  $69.75:    6  H-P  $97.75;     8  H-P  $139.65 
12H-P$219.90;      1 6  H-P  $298.80;     22  H-P  $399.65 
Portable  and  Saw-rig  Styles  Proportionately  Low 

Every  WITTE  Engine  is  perfectly  balanced  and  properly  proportioned  in  all  its  parts 
—no  excess  friction  to  overcome— the  highest  possible  percentage  of  fuel  is  converted 
•into  directly  transmittable  power.  Easy  tostart,  without  cranking,  and  smooth,  steady, 
continuous  running,  giving  its  full  rated  horse-power  on  minimum  fuel  consumption  is 
guaranteed.  ■  All  have  detachable  cylinders,  4-ring  pistons,  automobile  style  vertical 
valves,  automatically  controlled  automobile  ignition,  double  weight,  extra  sensitive 
and  positive  governors  and  other  merits  without  WITTE  Eni-iae-On  Skid*  — 
which  no  engine  can  now  be  really  high  grade.   Sites:  2,  4.  67s  and  12  H.P. 

Valuable  Engine  Book— FREE  &<™<™ 

Tells  how  to  judge  engine  quality— how  to  decide  * 
what  size  and  style  engine  is  best  suited  foryour  work 
—how  to  be  sure  in  your  selection  even  if  you 
don't  pick  a  WITTE.  Mail  coupon  today. 

ED.  H.  WITTE, 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY. 
2641  Oakland  Avenue, 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


■■■II 

ML  *i 


mm 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

ED.  H.  WITTE.  Witte  Iron  Works  Co.. 
26420akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Without  eoet  to  me,  and  with  no  obligation  on 
my  part,  I  Bhould  like  to  receive  your  latest  and 
finest  Engine  Book,  and  to  investigate  your  New 
Liberal  Selling  Plan 

WITTE  \J\f_  Name 
S&w-Rir 

Sizes:  6,  8  and 

12  H-P.    Kero-  ■ 

aene  and  Gasoline  engines  I  "Qaresa 

famished  m  this  style.  f  mmm  mm 


CanadianWheaU5 

to  Feed  the  Worlds 


The  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada's  invi- 
tation to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.    She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

orices.  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the^ 
acre.   Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Fla». 

Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full 
I  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  mi 
kets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
.    labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 


The  Government  this  year  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into 
grain.    Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
ratep  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


*  n  BENJ.  DAVIS, 

Dunn  Block,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Milk  Cans,  that  Stand  Abuse 

It  takes  a  mighty  good  milk  can  to  stand  up  long  under  the  bumps 
and  smashes  of  constant  rough  handling.  The  service  a  milk  can  gives 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  construction. 

Sturges        Milk  Cans 

Body  of  stiff,  heavy  steel  that  stands  severe  shocks  without  denting. 
Our  famous"S"  ceam  construction  gives  4  thicknesses  of  metal  where  neck  and  breast 
join.  A  heavy,  half -oval  steel  hoop,  shrunk  into  place —  joins  the  breast  and  body — 
gives  great  strength  anf*  Berves  as  a  bumper.  All  parts  of  Sturges  Cans  are  tinned 
and  retinned  after  rivet  holts  are  punched  and  before  parts  are  put  together.  Thus 
all  surfaces  are  protected  from  rust  and  corrosion.  Soldering  or  inside  seams  is  as 
smooth  as  glass.  The  weight  is  evenly  distributed  —  Sturges  Cans  are  well  balanced, 
neither  top-heavy  nor  bottom-heavy. 

CORRECT  CAPACITY  GUARANTEED;  When  a  Sturges  Can  is  marked  6  gallons 
it  holds  5  gallons  to  the  ring  in  the  neck — no  more,  no  loss.  This  is  an  exclusive  fea- 
ture found  only  in  Sturges  Cans.  A  red  seal  on  every  can  is  our  guarantee  and  your 
protection  of  correct  capacity — and  freedom  from  leaks. 

Insist  on  Sturges  Cans,  Standard  for  nearly  SO  years.  Write  for  names 

of  dealers  in  your  locality  who  handle  them— and  catalog  No.  32- 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


When.  Answering  Advertisements  Meotion  Wesrern  Farm  Life 


For  Ford 
Owners 


Talk  it  over  with  your  wife 

"IX/'HETHER  or  not  you  have  a  Gray  &  Davis 
Starting-Lighting  System  on  your  Ford  car 
depends  on  whether  or  not  you  believe  in  true  thrift. 


Your  Ford  is  a  sturdy,  able,  little  car. 
stand  almost  endless  use. 


It  will 


You  drive  it.  Perhaps  it  is  also  driven  by  a  big  son 
or  two.  But  time  and  again  that  car  would  serve 
your  good  wife  and  the  daughters. 

Does  it?  If  not,  you  aren't  getting  fullest  pos- 
sible returns  from  your  Ford. 

Take  away  back  -    A  woman  has  no  right  to  crank  any  automo- 
J-..  J  bile.     It's  too  much  to  ask  of  her.     Install  a 

straining  drudgery  Gray  &  Dayis  Starting.Lighting  System  on  your 

Ford.    She  can  then  start  the  car  by  a  touch  on  a  pedal. 

Take  away  A  leading  accident  insurance  company's  statistics  show 
rl»nopr  t'lat  one  out  °^  every  f°ur  automobile  accidents  is  due  to 

"  a  kick-back,  by  the  starting  crank.     Remove  the  danger 

of  a  broken  arm  by  installing  the  Gray  &  Davis  System. 

Then  think  of  the  danger  of  an  engine  "stalled"  on  trolley  or  railroad 
tracks.  In  cases  like  this,  your  Gray  &  Davis  Starting-Motor  immediately 
starts  the  engine  and  the  car,  under  its  own  power,  runs  out  of  danger. 

Investment  ^  y°u  ever  wish  to  seH  or  exchange  your  Ford  car,  you 
will  find  its  intrinsic  value  distinctly  higher  if  you  can  say 
"It  is  equipped  with  a  Gray  &  Davis  Starting  -  Lighting  System."  A 
quicker  sale  and  a  higher  proportionate  price  are  always  the  lot  of  a  Ford 
carrying  this  equipment.  The  name  "Gray  &  Davis"  is  recognized  every- 
where as  a  warranty  of  quality. 

Simplicity    Absolutely  no  electrical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  operate 
or  maintain  the  Gray  &  Davis  System.    The  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  but  a  very  few  cents  a  month. 

The  system  is  constructed  to  outlive  the  car  itself.  Your  local  supply 
man,  dealer  or  agent  can  secure  delivery  for  you  by  ordering  from  the 
nearest  distributor. 

GRAY  &  DAVIS 

STARTING  -  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

for  FORD  CARS 

Price  complete    $  F.O.B.  Boston 


Tear  out,  sign  and  mail  the  corner  coupon  today.  You 
will  receive  in  return  the  most  important  catalog  ever  delivered 
to  a  Ford  owner. 

Other  Cars 

Representative  cars  in  every  price  class  point 
to  the  Gray  &  Davis  Starting-Lighting  System  as 
a  standard  part  of  their  equipment.  Remember 
this  in  choosing  from  the  different  makes 

of  cars. 


Gray  &  Davis,  Inc., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Auto  Equipment  Co. 


4° 
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Dwarf  -"^ 


Neck 

MILO  Maize 

Drought  Resisting— 

White  or  Yellow— 
60  to  100  Bushels  to  Acre. 

Earlier  and  more  productive  than 
Kaffir  or  standard  Milo.  Thoroughly  accli- 
mated; stands  great  drought.  Grown  from 
seed  that  came  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.   Grows  only  3  to  6  feet  high. 
The  straight  neck  is  a  great  advantage  in 
gathering,  feeding  and  cutting  the  heads. 

FETERITA 

earlier  than  Kaffir;  greatest 
drought  resister;  yields  60 
to  80  bushels  to  the  acre 

SAMPLES 
FREE 

al  so  b  i  g 
catalog  and 
pink  list  giv 
Ing  prices  on  all 


inp;  prices  on  all\**"         '.%*5      4J*y  & 
field  seeds  in  quan-\      .lYV*     „o,  leP. „\<-6' 
tities.  Choice  of  2\  V*  C* °\e»*  r^vA^e 
well  bound  volumesX 

of  Ready  Reference.  \^4e„<J*'  -Q^l 

Farm  Guide  or  Cook  Book.  \  <«*   .  eP^o'' 

free  with  early  SS.  ordera.  \  *  e«>rC>  o^'C^  ^* 

BARTELOES  SEED  C0Vg?xt^v 

532  Sixteenth  Street.      \  ^Tiffij^: 


Denver, 


Colorado.^  V^y, 


Raised  Without  Milk! 


Her  name  is  Daisy  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  heron  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  milk. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

An  absolute  preventive  of  scouring.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchford  Way"  are  heavier,  bigger- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1800.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  maker. 

See  Actual  Figures 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,    DepL  4204  Waukegan,  Illinois 


FREEfiOVERNrlENT 

LAND 


FOR  FARMERS 
IN  PROSPEROUS] 
COLORADO 

Million  acres  taken  up  last  year.  Nearly 
EIGHTEEN  MILLION  ACRES  NOW 
OPEN  TO  SETTLEMENT.  Plenty  of  good 
agricultural  land  near  small  towns,  schools, 
churches  and  railroads.  Good  well  water; 
rich  soil,  mild  winters  and  cool  summers. 
Fine  land  for  general  farming,  dairying 
and  stock  raising.  Many  places  where 
neighborhood  colonies  can  be  located.  LET 
US  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THIS 
LAND  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  IT.  Book- 
let sent  free  WRITE  US  TODAY.  , 
IMMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT,  1515  Tremont  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


STANDARD  ^W^j  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive   line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request. 

The  American  Wfil  Works 

General  Office  and  Work*: 
Dept.  27,  AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:    Pint  Nat.  Bank  Bide. , 


D|  »  n\T  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

III  j 21  Lj  It     l,y   Cutter'$  Blaokleg  Pills.  Low- 
UI41IVII    priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
VP  ^%    teet    where    other    vaccines  fail. 
L  I         Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
,  r  .\  •*     10-dote  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
«*a«ld»aagl^,g«»    50-dose  pkge.  Blaokleg  Pills  4.00 
_  Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  In  vaccines  and  serums  only. 
Insist  on  Cutter'g.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  California. 


25 Y EAR 

Guaranteed 


ttnFG0LDffO98 
•P«t-9  WATCH 

1,  that  watch  you  always 
antod.  aent  you  at  our 
risk.   Sand  no monay 

not  even  a  deposit; 


old  sur, 

—-icy  (  

open  face,  plain  pol- 


...  ,  ,  77"V  T7    *T*ved  hunting  ease  with 

wTilta  anamrlid  dial  end  we  will  send  this  aTagsnt  25  yaar  guaranteed 
1»!S  thin  modal  watch. CCD.  to  your  Pout  Office, or  for  Free  Elimi- 
nation ai  '  ' 
••O'jatu  a 
ami  vjnv 


and  test  at  your  Expn 

:  126  Gold  Waujh.  pa' 
watch  Is  yours.  Write  NOW.  Light  Watch  Co.  Dapt.  N26.  Chicago 


1  f  pleased1  wfth  ft  and 
Kp;-.-mlK:il.-  I'p  keenly  $2. <M 


ACCURACY  OF  FEDERAL  REPORTS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  Jefferson  County's  correspondent 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  would  like  to  correct  some 
statements  made  in  an  article  by  John 
Grattan,  in  issue  of  March  1st,  concern- 
ing this  department,  in  which  he  would 
give  the  impression  that  its  sole  aim 
and  purpose  was  to  create  political  sen- 
timent, and  claims  that  two  statements 
that  of  an  increase  in  cattle  of  one  mil- 
lion head  in  1914  and  of  a  record  crop 
of  wheat  the  same  year  are  not  only  in- 
correct but  absurd. 

The  reports  of  the  department  are  in 
most  cases  correct  and  reliable  and  are 
based  on  observation  of  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  instead  of  only  a  few 
counties,  as  are  those  of  certain  cattle- 
men. Its  report  of  increased  amount  of 
cattle  was  not  intended  to  reduce  price 
of  either  meat  or  cattle  but  keep  it  up 
by  stating  the  facts,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting some  from  going  into  the  cattle 
business  when  prospects  were  for  noth- 
ing but  loss,  considering  high  price  of 
starting  with  cattle  at  present  value,  if 
increase  had  not  been  partly  offset  by 
war  troubles  we  would  be  getting  at 
least  10  per  cent  less  for  cattle  today. 

As  to  the  department  last  summer  ad- 
vising farmers  to  hold  their  wheat  for 
better  prices  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
crop  we  were  then  harvesting,  the  low 
prices  last  fall  were  paid  to  those  farm- 
ers who  would  not,  or  could  not,  heed 
that  advice. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  prospects 
are  for  a  larger  production  of  wheat 
even  than  in  1914,  and  for  a  reduced 
price,  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  world's  export  crop  of 
1914  is  still  held  in  Russia,  and  will ; 
without  doubt  be  released  by  next  fall,  • 
thereby  supplying  cheap  wheat  to  Eng- 
land, which  has  always  been  our  best 
customer. 

Many  farmers  will  plant  a  large  acre- 
age of  wheat  this  year  expecting  to 
make  good  by  so  doing,  and  will  all  but  \ 
go  bankrupt  instead,  unless  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  should  reduce  the  world's  total 
production. 

CLEVELAND  WARREN. 


Jefferson  County. 
H.  S.  Groves,  Editor  Western  Farm  Life: 

Yours  enclosing  letter  written  by 
Cleveland  Warren,  a  criticism  of  my  ar- 
ticle in  your  isue  of  March  1st,  at  hand. 

Mr.  Warren  is  evidently  a  partisan 
politician,  as  he  jumps  at  political  con- 
clusions without  serious  consideration  of 
the  subject  he  is  to  discuss.  Politically 
I  stand  for  the  American  farmer.  I  have 
recognized  under  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  most  accurate  economic  thought  and 
practice  which  has  ever  been  used  in  this 
department  since  its  creation.  Never- 
theless, the  statements  in  my  article  of 
March  1st  are  true  and  wholly  unan- 
swered by  the  letter  that  you  hand  me, 
written  by  Mr.  Warren.  My  informa 
tion  concerning  cattle  comes  through  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, the  largest  and  most  effective  agri- 
cultural organization  in  existence. 

I  wish  to  answer  just  one  statement 
of  Mr.  Warren's,  that  it  may  assist  him 
in  unraveling  his  general  economic 
tangle.  He  states  that  the  report  of  in- 
creased number  of  cattle  tends  to  keep 
up  the  price  by  preventing  others  from 
going  into  the  cattle  business.  I  just 
wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  cattle  are  not  increased  by  more 
men  going  into  the  business,  that  it 
takes  cattle  to  produce  cattle,  and  they 
are  not  produced  by  men.  There  would 
be  no  more  cattle  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  fact  that  one  man  own- 
ing a  hundred  head  should  sell  his  hold- 
ings to  ten  men  who  would  each  own 
ten  head.  There  would  still  be  only  the 
hundred  head  in  existence,  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  reproduction  would  not  be 
changed  by  the  change  in  ownership. 

This  is  a  fact  that  all  farmers  are 
coming  to  understand,  that  increased 
production,  whether  it  is  fostered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  any  other 
source,  only  results  in  a  lessened  profit 
to  the  producer.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  as  farmers  get  as  much  for  a  large 
crop  as  we  do  for  a  small  one,  and  it 
is  always  a  very  serious  and  detrimental 
thing  to  the  producer  if  any  sort  of  in- 
formation goes  out  which  reduces  the 
price  of  our  product.  JOHN  GRATTAN. 
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The  Tractor  Gang  Plow 
That  Has  No  Equal 

CASE-RACINE  Plows  overcome  every  obstacle  that  the 
power  plowman  meets.  They  do  the  work  better  and  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  plow. 

10  Exclusive  Features 
Clinch  Their  Superiority 


1.  Our  rigid  compound  hitch  prevents 
the  tractor  from  crowding  the  plow  out 
of  line— makes  It  easy  to  straighten  a 
crooked  furrow.  The  plow  follows  the 
tractor  squarely  in  line  of  travel. 

2.  The  CASE-RACINE  automatic  lift 
Is  the  easiest  to  set  and  operate.  Any- 
one can  set  the  crank  properly.  No  gears 
or  complicated  parts.  Trash  cannot  in- 
terfere. Operated  by  a  single  rope  from 
the  engine.  Works  as  well  in  soft  ground 
as  in  hard.  Drive  wheel  cannot  slip  or 
slide. 

3.  The  large  wheels  of  these  plows  re- 
duce the  draught  on  the  plow,  give  a  big 
extra  clearance  to  prevent  clogging  with 
trash,  and  are  oiled  by  means  of  large 
outside  oil  cups. 

4.  The  spring  hitch  protects  the  plow 
from  damage  when  striking  an  obstacle. 
Each  beam  is  connected  to  the  platform 
by  a  strong  spring.  When  any  bottom 
strikes  a  rock  the  spring  lets  it  hold  back, 
the  gauge  wheel  is  thus  pulled  forward, 
raising  bottom  over  the  obstruction. 

5.  Our  spring  dodge  takes  care  of  obsta- 
cles which  strike  the  bottom  on  the  end  of 
share.  This  side  tension  spring  permits 
the  bottom  to  swing  out  of  line  and  pass 
to  either  side  of  an  obstruction.  The  bot- 
tom then  instantly  drops  back  into  line 
when  the  obstacle  has  been  passed. 


6.  The  cast  break  pin  does  not  crush  or 
change  its  shape  as  does  a  wooden  pin, 
which  thus  allows  the  bottom  to  run 
loose— dip  down  too  far. 

7.  The  CASE-RACINE  beams  are 
protected  against  springing  or  twisting  by 
extra  strength  and  weight,  and  by  special 
reinforcing. 

8.  The  gauge  wheel  is  placed  midway 
between  the  bottom  and  the  beam  so  that 
it  carries  the  weight  evenly.  The  bottoms 
therefore  take  the  ground  quicker  and  lift 
quicker  than  others. 

9.  Our  CASE-RACINE  breaker  bot- 
toms win  in  every  contest  because  of 
their  splendid  design.  No  other  bottom 
will  lay  a  furrow  so  accurately.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  bottoms  for  any  soil  are 
furnished. 

10.  The  hand  levers  of  the  CASE-RA- 
CINE are  mountedon  the  frame  instead  of 
on  the  beams. This  permits  of  easiest  regu- 
lation and  adjustment  from  the  platform. 
The  bottoms  can  be  lifted  by  hand  with 
much  less  effort  on  your  part. 

CASE-RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows 
are  made  in  4,  6  and  8  bottom  sizes. 
They  have  conclusively  proved  their  su- 
periority to  all  others,  both  in  champion- 
ship contests  and  in  countless  field  trials. 


Learn  Why  We  Lead 

CASE  has  led  all  other  manufacturers  of  tractors  and  farm 
power  machinery  for  more  than  70  years.  Send  us  your  name 
for  free  tractor  gang  plow  information.  Learn  why  CASE- 
RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows  have  won  where  others  failed. 
A  postcard  will  bring  our  catalog. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

800  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis.  (274) 


Easier  for  the  Shearer  and 
better  for  the  Sheepr 


Wool  Means  Money 


Why  not  get  all  there  is  from  your  sheep  ?  You  can  easily 
net  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  on  every  sheep  you 
shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9  Shearing  Machine. 

Don't  labor  with  hand  shears,  in  the  old,  ha'd,  sweaty 
way.  Don't  have  aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don't  scar  and 
disfigure  your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the 
wool  with  second  cuts.  Take  off  the  fleece  smoothly 
and  quickly  in  one  unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  si&ik* 
Shearing  Machine 

It  gets  a  length  and  Quality  of  wool  that  will  bring  the  highest 
price.  The  Stewart  runs  so  easily  a  child  can  turn  the  handle 
while  you  shear.  Extra  profits  soon  pay  for  it.  It's  the  most 
ierfect  hand  operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  > — i 
[as  ball  bearings  in  every  part  where  friction  or  wear  C^/^ 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  latest  improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Price  complete,  including  4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  pattern,  only  $11.50. 

Writ©  for  FREE  catalogue  showing  moat  complete  line 
of  Sheep  Shearing-  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  157  N.  u  SaiieSt.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Carey-izedRockSalt 

STRONGLY  INDORSED 

BY  LEADING 
STOCKMEN  OF, 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.  S.  McKelvie,  a  leading  stockman  of 
Nebraska,  residing  at  Lincoln,  and  one 
of  the  instructors  at  Nebraska  School 
of  Agriculture,  makes  this  voluntary 
statement: 

"Af tor  a  three  months  trial  of  Carey-Ized  Rock 
Suit  1  shall  continue  its  uso.  It  ia  far  ahead  of 
natural  Ruck  Salt,  being  froo  from  hard  sub- 
atancea  which  tend  to  irritate  the  tongue,  and  It 
runs  even  throughout  the  entire  block.  I  And 
that  thero  ia  no  wasts  whatever  In  feeding  this 
salt,  either  indoors  or  outdoors,  and  the  animals 
do  not  get  too  little  or  too  much,  aa  ia  the  caas 
sometimes  when  loading  barrel  salt."  * 
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The  letter  of  Mr.  S.  McKelvie  In 
this  space  tells  why  he  prefers  Carey- 
Ized  Rock  Salt  for  stock  feeding.  Many  hundreds  of 
other  stockmen,  who  have  long  been  users  of  Carey-ized 
Rock  Salt,  have  written  us  similar  letters. 

Carcy-izcU  Rock  Salt,  the  Only  Salt 
Made  Especially  for  Stock  Feeding 
Composed  entirely  of  refined,  kiln-dried  dairy  salt;  cornea  to 
you  in  smooth,  pure-white  blocks  which  you  can  break  up  to 
anv  size  desired  to  feed  in  the  stable,  or  leave  it  in  the  open 
field  or  lot— all  the  year  round  without  waste. 
Your  etook  la  alwaya  aupplled  with  tha  aalt  th.y  na.d,  without  bothor  to  you 
and  at  a  aavlng  In  coat.Tbey  can' t  thrive  unless  regularly  supplied  with  aalu 

ma-a>aa*  Let  us  send  yon  a  free  sample  block.  Drop 
7    MJaflP  a  postal  giving  your  dealer's  name. 

a  Carey  Salt  Company,  251 S.  Main  St.. Hutchinson, Kan*. 
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Deep  and  Shallow  Plowing  at  Experiment  Stations 


By    E.    R.  PARSONS 


THE  pioneer  dry  land  farmers  who 
have  worked  out  the  most  success- 
ful methods  after  forty  years  or 
more  farming,  both  on  experiment 
plots  and  large  fields  of  grain  on  which 
they  were  dependant  for  their  living, 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  in- 
experienced "Federal  Agriculturists" 
could  come  from  a  humid  section  into 
a  semi-arid  country  and  prove  just  the 
opposite  methods  to  be  most  successful. 
It  seems  even  more  strange  that  the 
"Country  Gentleman"  should  have  se- 
lected out  of  hundreds  of  Federal  re- 
ports, this  particular  one  that  is  antag- 
onistic to  the  demonstrated  successful 
rules  of  dry  farming,  and  given  it  pub- 
licity.   Following  is  the  report: 

"  "Hew  Light  on  Dry  Farming." 
One  of  the  first  rules  laid  down  for 
successful  dry  farming  is  that  the  land 
must  be  fall  plowed  if  winter  rains  are 
to  be  absorbed  and  held  by  the  soil  to 
feed  crops  through  the  long  dry  sum- 
mer. This  rule  has  hardly  stood  the 
test  in  the  five  years  of  tillage  and  ro- 
tation experiments  recently  concluded 
In  Utah.  These  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the 
Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  following  summary  of  results 
should  prove  of  intrinsic  value  to  other 
sections  where  dry  farming  is  the  gen- 
eral practice: 

"The  average  results  for  five  years 
show  that  spring  plowing  was  better 
than  fall  plowing  for  moisture  conser- 
vation, in  yield  of  grain  and  in  cost  of 
crop  production.  Spring  plowing  gave 
an  average  yield  of  18.5  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  as  compared  with 
16.8  bushels  after  fall  plowing.  Spring 
plowing  gave  a  net  acre  profit  of  $3.03 
more  than  fall  plowing. 

"The  results  show  that  there  was  no 
advantage  in  deep  plowing  or  sub-soil- 
ing over  shallow  plowing  so  far  as 
moisture  was  concerned.  There  was  no 
material  difference  in  the  yields  ob- 
tained from  plots  plowed  at  depths 
varying  from  five  to  eighteen  inches. 

"On  fall-plowed  fallow  the  moisture 
of  the  cultivated  plots  remained  practi- 
cally the  same  throughout  the  season, 
while  that  of  the  uncultivated  plots 
rapidly  declined,  until  by  fall  it  was 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  low  point. 
The  average  acre  yield  of  the  cultivated 
plots  was  seventeen  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  thirteen  bushels  on  the  un- 
cultivated plots." 

The  yield  of  a  crop  depends  on  many 
things  besides  the  plowing.  We  have  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  best  seed, 
the  right  kind  of  cultivation,  proper 
plowing  at  the  right  time,  and  many 
other  things. 

At  experiment  stations  during  a  sin- 
gle year  the  work  is  sometimes  per- 
formed by  several  different  hands,  all 
new  to  the  job.    There  have  been  many 


UNDER  the  heading,  "New  Li^ht  on  Dry  Farming,"  the  "Country  Gentle- 
man" recently  published  an  article  advising  shallow  plowing.  Simply 
"Jumping  to  Conclusions."  Some  of  the  Eastern  journals  assume  that 
any  experiments  and  reports  made  by  the  government  in  farming  in 
any  section  of  the  West  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  semi-arid  country,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  conditions  on  adjoining  farms,  and  often  on  the  same 
farm,  require  different  methods  of  culture.  Publicity  given  reports  like  the 
following  works  an  injury  to  our  country  and  its  people,  and  I  have  asked 
Mr.  E.  R.  Parsons,  a  man  of  wider  experience  and  better  qualified  to  discuss 
dry  land  farming  subjects  than  any  government  official,  to  answer  the  report. 
—Editor. 


experiments  made  in  Utah  all  giving 
different  results. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  always  derided  the  idea 
that  the  rain  follows  the  plow,  giving 
as  its  reasons  that  a  five  or  ten  or  even 
fifty-year  average  is  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  a  seeming  increase  of  precipitation 
will  sooner  or  later  be  offset  by  a  dry 
period.  The  same  might  be  said  of  deep 
plowing  experiments.  The  longest  ex- 
perience we  have  in  Utah  in  dry  farm- 
ing and  deep  plowing  covers  a  period  of 
about  half  a  century.  This  is  the  well 
known  Farrel  ranch  at  Smithfield,  Utah. 
Bishop  Farrel  relates  that  when  he 
started  dry  farming  he  and  the  neigh- 
bors were  all  plowing  five  to  six  inches 
deep  and  raising  about  eighteen  bushels 
of  grain  to  the  acre  (the  same  amount 
as  the  experiment  station  gives  as  its 
best  average).  One  day  his  plow  broke 
and  in  fitting  the  repairs  the  extra 
length  of  beam  gave  it  a  tremendous 
down  pull,  and  it  went  in  about  nine 
inches.  Since  the  team  was  able  to 
pull  it,  he  continued  plowing  at  that 
depth,  and  the  result  was  he  more  than 
doubled  the  yield.  Since  that  time  the 
average  on  the  Farrel  ranch  has  been 
from  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  of  win- 
ter wheat  per  acre. 

This  ranch  is  not  the  only  one  in 
Utah  by  any  means,  for  many  of  the 
farmers  in  that  state,  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Widtsoe  and  Prof.  Jardine, 
are  plowing  deep  and  raising  profitable 
crops.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated 
by  the  farmers  in  general  that  under  the 
proper  conditions  fall  plowing  is  the 
best  for  spring  crops;  but  a  farmer  or 
experiment  station  may  very  easily 
raise  next  to  nothing  on  fall  plowing  if 
they  neglect  to  loosen  it  up  again  in  the 
spring.  Some  years  after  wet  winters 
fall  plowing  is  as  solid  as  old  ground 


and  must  be  replowed  or  disked  very 
deeply,  but  this  extra  work  will  be  paid 
for  every  time  in  extra  yield.  In  fact, 
to  obtain  a  bumper  crop  of  potatoes 
nothing  will  do  it  any  better  than  a 
double  plowing.  Experiments  have 
their  value,  because  they  may  lead  to 
something  worth  while;  but  the  results 
of  an  experiment  are  of  no  value  UN- 
LESS CONFIRMED  BY  PRACTICE. 

As  far  as  deep  plowing  is  concerned, 
it  may  easily  be  done,  and  often  is,  so 
that  little  moisture  is  conserved  and  no 
crop  raised,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  any  kind  of  plowing.  It  depends 
largely  on  what  the  operator  knows 
about  dry  farming. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Utah  experiments 
show,  that  under  certain  conditions 
shallow  plowing  will  conserve  moisture 
as  well  as  deep  plowing,  under  a  mulch 
upon  the  efficiency  of  which  it  depends, 
but  shallow  plowing  can  by  no  means 
accumulate  moisture  equally  as  well  as 
deep  plowing,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ten  inches  of  soil  holds  more  water  than 
six. 

In  Utah,  with  a  very  limited  precipi- 
tation falling  a  little  at  a  time,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  as  much  moisture 
may  be  held  by  shallow  plowing  as  by 
the  deep,  but  as  soon  as  a  big  storm 
comes  the  former  soaks  up  and  the 
water  runs  off,  while  the  deeply  plowed 
land  is  still  absorbing  it. 

This  may  be  witnessed  any  year  in 
Colorado.  One  year  five  inches  of  precip- 
itation fell  between  dates  in  April  and 
May.  This  water  soaked  up  ten  inches 
of  plowed  soil  and  soaked  into  the  sub- 
soil, penetrating  to  a  depth  of  two  to 
three  feet.  On  land  plowed  six  inches 
deep  it  commenced  to  run  off  after  the 
second  week,  and  penetrated  the  sub- 
soil to  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  surface. 


We  learn  all  these  things  by  taking 
borings  with  the  ground  auger,  an  im- 
plement every  dry  farmer  should  have. 

Last  May,  after  the  four-foot  snow 
and  heavy  precipitation  of  the  winter, 
we  took  thirty-five  borings  to  determine 
the  moisture  conditions.  This  is  what 
we  discovered  in  clay  loam  soil:  Under 
sod  the  average  depth  before  coming  to 
air  dry  subsoil  was  two  feet.  In  land 
which  had  always  been  plowed  deep,  4% 
feet.  In  land  which  had  always  been 
plowed  shallow,  3%  feet;  the  percent- 
age of  moisture  in  all  being  about  six- 
teen per  cent.  Thus  we  can  understand 
that  the  amount  of  water  conserved  de- 
pends largely  on  how  the  precipitation 
comes — by  piecemeal  or  in  chunks.  A 
quart  bottle  will  hold  as  much  as  a  gal- 
lon bottle  if  the  amount  is  only  a  pint; 
but  supposing  the  amount  exceeds  a 
quart,  then  we  need  the  gallon  measure, 
don't  we? 

The  amount  of  wheat  raised  at  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station,  namely,  eigh- 
teen bushels,  demonstrates  that  if  these 
gentlemen  were  good  dry  farmers,  and 
the  soil  all  right,  the  precipitation  must 
have  been  very  light  indeed.  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  make  deep 
plowing  experiments.  We  might  as  well 
conduct  a  series  of  tests  to  see  if  the 
world  moves.  The  fact  is,  the  United 
States  is  the  biggest  thing  in  experi- 
ment stations  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  deepest  plowing  is  done  in  the  New 
England  states,  where  they  hold  the  rec- 
ord for  per  acre  averages.  For  corn  this 
is  about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  In 
Kansas,  when  they  plowed  six  inches, 
their  average  was  twelve  to  sixteen 
bushels ;  lately,  since  they  began  to 
plow  eight  to  nine  inches,  their  aver- 
age came  up  to  twenty  bushels  per 
acre;  another  inch  or  two  would  prob- 
ably raise  it  to  thirty.  Cosby  of  Wray 
writes  that  since  he  has  plowed  deeper 
and  listed  his  land  in  the  fall,  he  has 
about  doubled  his  yield  of  corn  and 
cane. 

In  Europe,  on  land  which  has  been 
cropped  for  600  years,  they  plow  from 
nine  to  fifteen  inches  and  raise  twice  as 
much  as  we  do  on  virgin  soil  plowed  six 
to  seven  inches. 

The  best  raisers  of  the  West,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  German  experts,  are 
now  plowing  their  beet  fields  as  deep  as 
ten  to  twelve  inches,  and  by  doing  so 
have  discovered  that  they  can  now  not 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Turkey  Red  Fall  Wheat  That  Yielded  Thirty-eight  Bushels  per  Acre  on    the       Forty  Bushels  of  Grain  per  Acre  on  Dry  Fanned  Colorado  Land  Plowed  Four- 
Model  Hotel  Dry  Farm,  Adams  County,  Colo.    Plowed  Twelve  Inches.  teen  Inches  Deep. 
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The  Practical  Training  and  Handling  of  the  Horse 


By   J.   W.  WEAVER. 


VV 


The  writer  of  this  very  interesting 
story  is  a  successful  horse  trainer  of 
many  years  of  experience.  Through 
kindness,  patience  and  appealing 
to  the  better  nature  of  animals  he 
has  been  able  to  make  the  most 
vicious  of  horses  tractable. — Editor. 


The  Percheron  Is  a  Great  Favorite  Throughout  the  Country 

THE  horse  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
animals  possessed  by  man;  he  is 
the  most  fleet  of  any  quadruped; 
he  is  endowed  with  a  large  fund 
of    intelligence;    he    is    patient  and 
obedient. 

In  rearing  the  horse,  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  your  foun- 
dation stock.  Animals  with  good  dis- 
positions, those  possessing  the  least  de- 
gree of  inherent  viciousness  should  be 
your  paramount  object. 

Then  again  in  the  past  the  majority 
of  breeders  have  laid  too  much  stress 
upon  pedigrees  regardless  of  individual- 
ity. Pedigree  is  well  enough  when  com- 
bined with  good  individuals. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
"What  is  the  proper  age  to  begin  the 
education  of  the  colt?"  To  this  I  would 
answer,  in  my  opinion,  the  colt  should 
be  halter  broken  any  time  within  the 
first  two  weeks  of  its  existence,  and 
never  later  than  at  weaning  time;  if 
haltered  at  this  age,  almost  any  boy  or 
man  can  handle  the  colt  without  danger 
to  himself  or  animal. 

The  colt  should  be  broken  to  harness 
in  from  one  to  three  years  of  age.  If 
you  wish  to  have  a  thoroughly  reliable, 
docile  family  animal  do  not  fail  to  break 
him  to  harness  in  his  yearling  form. 

But  some  will  say  that  it  will  injure 
him  to  break  him  so  young.    To  this  I 
will  reply:    He  is  not  nearly  so  liable 
to  be  injured  at  this  age  as  when  he 
becomes   so  strong  and  beyond  man's 
control  that  he  will 
stampede   and  kick 
your  vehicle  to 
pieces,  tear  up  your 
harness    and  bung 
himself   up  genera- 
ally. 

Then  again  it  is 
not'  any  more  neces- 
sary to  overload  or 
overdrive  a  colt 
than  it  is  an  aged 
horse,  if  you  exer- 
cise judgment.  I  have 
seen  many  an  aged 
horse  overworked. 

I  broke  a  colt  to 
harness  at  six 
months  of  age  that 
sold  at  public  auc- 
tion in  his  yearling 
form  for  $1,200.  He 
evidently  was  not 
much  hurt  by  his 
early  education. 

Again  I  broke  an- 
other colt  at  two 
years  of  age  that 
obtained  a  trotting 
record  of  2:10%, 
and  afterwards  sold 
for  $7,000. 

I  do  not  believe  in 
cruel  or  harsh  treat- 
ment of  horses.  I 
have  seen  a  great 
many  horses  spoiled 
by  too  free  use  of 
the  whip.  Patience 
is  one  of  the  essen- 


tial elements  that 
a  man  should  pos- 
sess to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  suc- 
cess.  as  a  colt 
breaker.  If  you 
cannot  control 
yourself  you  will 
experience  much 
difficulty  in  con- 
trolling the  horse. 

If  you  are  con- 
templating break- 
ing a  horse  first 
get  him  gentle  and 
d  o  c  i  le  ;  approach 
him   carefully  un- 
til you  get  his  con- 
fidence.    Do  not 
frighten    him  or 
inflict  any  unnecessary  pain,  get  him 
accustomed  to  the  bridle  and  harness, 
teach  him  to  stand  tied.    Always  have 
your  tie  strap  and  tie  place  strong,  for 
if  he  pulls  loose  a  few  times  he  soon 
becomes     a     confirmed     halter  puller. 
Teach  him  to  have  his  feet  handled,  ap- 
proach him  from  every  angle.    When  he 
becomes  fully  gentle  lie  is  ready  to  be- 
gin to  drive.    Teach  him  to  start,  stop, 
back  and   turn  right  and   left  before 
hooking  to  the  vehicle.   If  you  hook  him 
before  he  has  learned  this  you  are  lia- 
ble to  be  much  longer  before  you  have 
him  going  right. 

If  you  have  not  the  proper  appliances 
in  the  way  of  strong  harness  and  cart 
you  had  better  not  hook  him  up  at  all, 
for  if  he  breaks  something  he  knows  it 
just  as  well  as  you  do,  and  is  sure  to 
try  it  again. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  all  the 
details  of  breaking  here,  it  would  make 
a  large  volume.  Besides,  there  are  sel- 
dom two  trainers  that  use  the  same 
methods  in  breaking. 

I  have  never  found  any  two  horses 
precisely  alike  in  disposition;  each  in- 
dividual must  be  handlea  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent way. 

Therefore  there  is  no  fixed  rule  that 
can  be  laid  down  by  which  to  break  all 
horses.  Thus  the  trainer's  ability  can 
be  exercised. 

If  your  horse  is  not  acting  good  and 
you  arrive  at  a  point  where  you  don't 
know  what  to  do,  don't  do  anything, 


but  try  to  think  of 
something  you  can  do 
to  outwit  him,  and 
while  you  are  think- 
ing thus,  the  horse 
will  have  time  to  me- 
ditate, and  will  very 
likely  drive  right  off 
the  next  time  you  bid 
him  to. 

Never  give  a  horse 
a  very  hard  drive  the 
first  time  he  is  hook- 
ed to  the  cart.    If  he 
gets  wet  with  perspi- 
ration and  fatigue  in 
his   first   lessons,  he 
will    soon    learn  to 
dread  the  sight  of  the 
harness.     But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  give  him  short,  easy 
lessons  and  give  them  often  he  will  soon 
relish  them  and  take  his  drives  cheer- 
fully.   Never  allow  him  to  go  faster 
than  a  walk  the  first  three  or  four 
drives,  and  you  will  find  he  will  be 
much  more  docile  when  broken. 

I  cannot  tolerate  the  common  practice 
of  broncho  riding.  Think  of  taking  the 
animal  almost  crazed  with  fright  and 
strap  a  double  cinch  saddle  on  his  back 
so  tight  he  can  scarcely  breathe,  then 
mount  the  saddle  and  spur  him  and  hit 
him  over  the  head  and  make  him  buck. 

I  contend  that  any  horse  can  be 
broken  to  saddle  without  his  ever  taking 
a  single  pitch.  Never  teach  a  horse  any- 
thing you  don't  want  him  to  know. 

There  is  a  practice  very  prevalent  to- 
day upon  the  streets  of  our  towns  that 
ought  not  to  be.  I  would  term  it  crim- 
inal carelessness,  and  it  has  spoiled  a 
great  many  horses;  that  is,  the  practice 
of  tying  horses  upon  the  streets  with 
small  half  inch  tie  straps  by  the  bridle, 
that  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  a  colt 
a  day  old.  I  certainly  would  not  think 
of  tying  a  horse  upon  the  street  by  a 
bridle  made  of  half  inch  straps  and 
leave  him  for  a  minute. 

If  you  would  use  more  caution  you 
would  have  less  trouble  and  it  would  be 
much  safer  to  other  people.  Always  use 
a  good  strong  halter  or  tie  strap.  I  al- 
ways like  to  find  at  least  the  horse's 
head  where  I  left  him. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  emphasize  the 
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A  Humane  Device  for  Controlling  Vicious  Horses. 

necessity  of  early  education.  It  is  very 
essential  that  the  colt's  mentality  be  de- 
veloped while  the  mind  is  pliable.  More 
can  b'i  accomplished  in  three  days  with 
a  colt  one  year  old  than  can  be  done  in 
thirty  days  after  the  horse  has  become 
mature.  After  a  horse  has  run  at  large 
and  become  accustomed  to  doing  his  own 
managing  for  a  number  of  years  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  get  him  to  yield 
to  man's  will. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  an 
erroneous  idea  that  if  a  horse  is  broken 
and  then  turned  out  for  a  time  that  he 
is  to  be  rebroken  when  he  is  taken  up. 
I  will  say  that  this  is  only  true  when 
horses  are  hooked  up  and  subdued  with- 
out being  taught  anything,  but  if  you 
give  a  horse  a  few  rudiment  lessons 
before  he  is  asked  to  work,  he  will 
never  forget  them. 

Never  confine  a  horse  for  months  and 
even  years  in  a  stall  without  exercise. 
It  is  very  cruel  to  the  animal,  as  well 
as  unhealthy.  A  horse  will  rust  out 
sooner  than  he  will  wear  out.  Confine- 
ment will  dwarf  both  mind  and  body. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  a  stylish,  sym- 
metrical, good  sized  horse,  feed  him  very 
liberally  with  clean,  wholesome  feed  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  his  life.  Oats 
is  the  best  bone  and  muscle  making 
feed.  As  a  forage  I  have  found  oat  hay 
to  be  the  best  that  I  have  ever  tried, 
although  timothy  hay  is  very  good.  But 
of  all  the  varieties  of  hay  I  have  ever 
fed,  I  consider  alfalfa  hay  the  poorest. 

Horses  raised  on  ai- 
— I  falfa  have  but  little 
endurance,  their 
bones  are  soft  and 
the  muscles  are 
flimsy,  the  whole 
system  becomes  im 
paired  and  the  limb 
are  dropsical,  and 
the  animal  is  very 
much  given  to  stum 
bling  and  knucklin 
over. 

Alfalfa  was  known 
and   grown   by  th~ 
Greeks  and  Roman 
2,500  years  ago.  The 
termed  it  a  child  o 
the  sun.    The  com 
mon  French  name 
lucerne,  the  Spanis 
name  for  the  sam 
species    is  alfalf 
Other    names  ar 
purple  medick,  Chil 
lian    clover,  Frenc 
clover,  and  Spanis 
trefoil. 

Alfalfa  was  intro- 
duced into  Central 
America  by  the 
Spaniards  in  an 
early  day,  thence 
into  Mexico.  From 
there  it  was  taken 
into  California,  and 
was  gradually  car- 
ried eastward  int 
Utah,  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska. 
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Orchard  Studies— Spraying,  Materials  and  Apparatus 


By    E.    R.  BENNETT. 


OF  all  the  various  and  arduous  op- 
erations in  orcharding  none  are 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  orchard 
husbandman  as  spraying.  He 
sprays  for  insects  present,  insects  past 
and  insects  yet  to  come.  The  orchard- 
ist  of  the  arid  states  should  thank  his 
lucky  star  that  he  does  not  have  also 
to  "spray  for  a  myriad  of  vege- 
table parasites  as  well  as  insect  hoards, 
as  does  his  Eastern  competitor.  The 
discouraging  feature  about  spraying 
is  that  it  is  never  done.  If  he  could 
spray  a  tree  and  viewing  it  say — "there! 
that  job  is  done  for  a  year  at  least" — 
as  he  can  with  pruning,  there  would  be 
a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  doing 
it.  As  it  is  the  job  is  frequently  no 
sooner  finished  for  one  lot  of  insects 
than  the  work  has  to  be  repeated,  pos- 
sibly with  an  entirely  different  material 
for  some  other  crawling  pest.  Yet  prof- 
itable orcharding  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  spraying,  and  intelligent  spray- 
ing at  that. 

Good  results  from  orchard  spraying 
can  be  attained  only  when  the  one  doing 
the  work  has  a  more  or  less  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  all  the 
organisms  to  be  dealt  with;  and  these 
are  legion.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  various 
families  of  pests  but  the  information 
has  been  published  and  is  available  to 
any  fruit  grower  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  write  to  the  various  experiment 
stations  of  the  United  States  for  them. 
We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  in 
times  past  at  the  way  some  of  our 
fruit  growers  have  confused  the  various 
species  of  insects  and  the  remedies  used 
to  combat  them.  One  man  told  us  in 
confidence  that  he  had  discovered  a 
method  of  trapping  the  codling  moth 
that  would  soon  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  spraying  for  that  bothersome 
pest.  *  He  was  loath  to  divulge  the  secret 
but  did  go  so  far  as  to  show  us  the 
specimen  of  the  moths  that  he  caught. 
It  proved,  however,  to  be  one  of  the 
gray  moths  that  fly  around  lights  on 
June  evenings  and  which  are  several 
times  larger  than  the  adult  codling 
moth.  The  fact  is  that  few  of  us  have 
ever  caught  or  seen  an  adult  codling 
moth  unless  it  was  one  that  was  de- 
veloped from  larva  taken  from  apples 
and  put  in  a  cage.  This  insect  is  very 
shy,  is  seldom  seen  and  is  not  attracted 
to  lights.  We  found  another  man  who 
said  his  trees  were  not  in  bad  shape  but 
thought  he  would  give  them  an  applica- 
tion of  arsenate  of  lead  as  the  aphis,  or 
plant  lice,  were  considerably  in  evidence. 

There  is  no  panacea  that  will  apply 
to  all  insects.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  group  all  insects  into  two  classes, 
i.  e.,  those  that  suck  the  juices  of  the 
those  that  ac- 
plant  and 
tually  eat  the 
leaves  or  plant 
tissues.  Like- 
wise the  rem- 
edies may  be 
grouped  into 
the  poisons 
that  are  eaten 
by  the  insect 
as  the  arseni- 
cal compounds 
and  the  so- 
called  contact 
poisons  that 
kill  the  in- 
sects by  com- 
ing in  contact 
with  their 
bodies.  To  the 
first  mention- 
ed class  of  in- 
sects belong 
all  of  the  true 
l<uj.'->,  or  the 
bug  order,  as 
the  scale  in- 
sects, plant 
lice,  squash 
bugs,  and  the 
various  mem- 
bers of  the 
Diptrous  o  r 
fly  order. 
Some  of  them, 
however,  are 
hard  to  kill  by 
any  means,  as 


the  squash  bug,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  any  con- 
tact poison  less  effectual  than  a  club. 
The  great  difficulty  with  sprays  or  poi- 
sons for  chewing  insects  is  to  get  the 
poison  where  they  will  be  compelled  to 
eat  it  if  they  eat  at  all — and  to  get  a 
poison  that  will  kill  the  insect  without 
causing  injury  to  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  sprayed.  Nearly  all  the  poison 
used  for  chewing  insects  is  some  com- 
pound of  arsenic.  Paris  green,  or  ar- 
senite  of  copper,  was  at  one  time  the 
most  common  of  these  poisons.  Arsenite 
of  lime  also  had  its  day  but  now  it  has 
largely  been  succeeded  by  arsenate  of 
lead.  The  latter  compound  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  arsenical  com- 
pounds in  that  it  sticks  better  and  usu- 
allv  contains  less  free  arsenic,  hence  is 


successful  compounds  or  mixtures  to  be 
prepared  and  there  is  still  a  place  for 
this  mixture  in  orchard  work.  Its  only 
drawback  is  that  it  is  unhandy  to  make 
and  it  is  liable  to  be  unstable — the  oil 
may  separate  from  the  other  liquid.  In 
recent  years  the  so-called  soluble  or 
"miscible"  oils  which  are  petroleum  or 
other  oils  treated  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  mix  in  water,  have  been  placed 
on  the  market  and  are  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  list  of  contact  poisons.  For 
the  past  ten  years  lime-sulphur  mix- 
tures have  called  for  more  attention 
than  any  other  and  probably  all  other 
contact  sprays.  As  a  dormant  spray 
there  is  probably  no  other  material  that 
will  generally  give  such  good  results. 
This  spray  has  two  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  other  materials.  First,  it  stays 


The  Orchard  Power  Sprayer  in  Operation — The  Way  Marketable  Fruit  Is  Grown. 


less  liable  to  burn  foliage.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  so  quick  in  action  as 
Paris  green  consequently  the  latter  is 
sometimes  better  for  use  in  spraying 
potatoes  for  the  beetle  when  the  insects 
have  made  much  headway.  Several  dif- 
ferent forms  of  contact  poisons  are  in 
common  use.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these 
is  the  kerosene  or  crude  oil  mixtures. 
In  theory  oil  is  one  of  the  best  of  con- 
tact poisons.  It  is  deadly  to  insects 
and  has  the  ability  to  "creep"  or  spread 
on  a  surface,  hence  gets  to  more  insects 
than  other  substances.  Unfortunately 
oil  cannot  be  used  at  full  strength  and 
it  will  not  mix  with  water  without  be- 
ing combined  with  some  other  material. 
Kerosene  emulsion  was  one  of  the  first 


on  the  trees  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
second,  it  acts  as  a  fungicide  as  well  as 
an  insecticide.  This  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  countries  where  the  various 
fungi  effect  the  trees.  An  application 
of  lime-sulphur  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring  will  remove  most  of  the  various 
fungi  and  lichens  that  have  accumulated 
on  the  trees.  The  results  are  the  same 
whether  home  made  lime-sulphur  or 
any  of  the  concentrated  commercial 
brands  are  used.  The  prepared  lime- 
sulphur  naturally  costs  more  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  time  and  inconvenience 
of  cooking  the  materials  on  the  place 
may  often  offset  this  extra  first  cost 
of  the  prepared  mixture.  If  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  made  on  the  place  for 


winter  use  fifteen  pounds  of  lime  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  sulphur  are  boiled  to- 
gether in  a  small  amount  of  water  for 
one  hour  or  until  all  the  sulphur  is  dis- 
solved then  water  is  added  to  fifty  gal- 
lons, the  material  strained  into  the 
sprayer  and  is  ready  for  use.  For  this 
purpose  pure  calcium  lime  as  free  as 
possible  from  magnesia  should  be  used. 
The  strength  of  the  prepared  mixtures 
is  usually  measured  by  the  hydrometer 
test.  This  instrument  which  is  simply 
a  graduated  glass  tube  weighted  with 
lead  at  the  lower  end  gives  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  and  hence  its  rela- 
tive strength.  Sulphur-lime  liquid  is 
heavier  than  water  and  if  the  material 
has  not  been  adulterated  the  test  is  a 
fair  indication  of  its  strength.  For  win- 
ter spraying  the  hydrometer  should  show 
a  test  of  1.03  and  for  a  summer  spray 
on  apple  and  pear  of  1.01. 

Another  contact  poison  that  is  growing 
in  popularity  as  a  spray  for  soft-bodied 
sucking  insects  is  the  extract  of  tobacco 
(sulphate  of  nicotine).  This  material  is 
convenient  to  use  and  very  effective  as 
a  summer  contact  spray.  Frequently  it 
can  be  combined  with  the  codling  moth 
spray  when  the  green  aphis  is  trouble- 
some. This  material  is  sold  under  va- 
rious trade  names  and  is  generally  re- 
liable. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  the 
subject  of  spraying  aparatus  must  be 
considered  by  all  who  have  work  of  thin 
kind  to  do  this  spring  or  coming  sum- 
mer. No  feature  of  orcharding  is  so 
much  effected  by  the  good  or  bad  tools 
used  as  is  the  spraying.  In  fact  much 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  work 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  ap- 
paratus used.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  expensive  or  elaborate  machinery 
must  be  used  but  we  do  maintain  that 
the  machinery  must  be  efficient.  Neither 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  cheap  ap- 
paratus is  not  efficient.  Efficiency  in 
spray  aparatus  consists  in  a  good  forc« 
pump  at  one  end,  a  nozzle  adapted  to 
the  work  at  the  other,  connected  by  a 
hose  and  extension  rod.  A  good  pump 
is  one  that  will  give  and  maintain  a 
sufficient  pressure  to  produce  a  fine 
spray.  All  its  working  parts  should  be 
of  brass  as  most  of  the  spray  mixtures 
used  are  more  or  less  corrosive  to  iron 
and  will  soon  destroy  the  exposed  parts 
or  cause  the  formation  of  scales  that 
will  continually  clog  the  valves  and 
nozzles.  All  valves  and  working  parts 
should  be  accessible.  The  best  pumps 
occasionally  need  to  be  taken  apart, 
hence  the  parts  should  be  easily  gotten 
at.  Another  requirement  of  the  spray 
pump  is  that  it  should  have  a  good  sized 
air  chamber.  A  steady  pressure  is  neces- 
sary to  good  work  and  this  can  not  be 
•   had  without 


size, 
are 
types 
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an  air  cham- 
ber of  ade- 
quate 
There 
many 

and  makes  of 
pumps  and 
many  differ- 
ent sizes.  Size 
need  not  have 
anything  t  o 
do  with  effi- 
ciency. The 
small  hand 
pump  may  do 
just  as  good 
work  as  the 
large  power 
pump.  The 
pump  and 
power  to  be 
used  must  be 
determined  by 
the  amount 
and  kind  of 
work  to  be 
done.  For  the 
small  place, 
a  hand  power 
pump  mount- 
ed horizontal- 
ly on  a  fifty 
gallon  barrel, 
will  fully  cov- 
er the  need. 
This  kind  of 
an  outfit  can 
(Con.  on  P.  20) 
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How  to  Plant  Trees  on  a  Dry  Farm 


THE  first  and  most  important  item 
is  to  get  good  trees.  It  is  better 
to  plant  trees  from  another  state 
which  have  never  been  irrigated 
than  to  plant  Western  grown  trees  which 
have  been  irrigated.  If  Western  grown 
trees  are  planted  then  the  farmer  should 
buy  only  from  the  most  reliable  and 
well  known  nurseries.  There  are  hun- 
dreds  of  small  nurseries  who  send  agents 
around,  who  never  raise  a  tree  of  their 
own,  but  buy  them  in  the  East  at  2  or  3 
cents  a  tree  and  ship  them  in  by  the 
carload.  These  of  course  are  sold  to 
the  unsuspecting  farmer  at  30  to  40 
cents  a  piece,  very  often  as  Colorado 
grown  trees.  Sometimes  they  are  two 
or  three  weeks  on  the  trip.  On  arrival 
they  are  healed  in  on  a  vacant  lot,  and 
shipped  out  to  the  farmers  in  bundles 
with  a  wisp  of  straw  tied  around  their 
roots. 

When  the  farmer  plants  this  class  of 
stock  three-quarters  of  them  never  leaf 
out,  and  the  agent  (if  you  can  run  him 
to  earth)  will  say,  "Well,  you  didn't 
plant  them  properly." 

This  kind  of  thing  has  happened  so 
often  and  so  regularly  that  it  has  be- 
come in  the  past  the  usual  thing  to 
say  "We  can  raise  crops  by  dry  farm- 
ing, but  trees  usually  die."  It  is  very 
discouraging  of  course  to  walk  out  into 
a  plantation  of  young  trees  and  find 
half  of  them  dead.  The  writer  has  made 
it  his  business  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing connected  with  dry  farming,  and 
he  knows  and  others  know  especially  in 
the  dry  parts  of  California  and  other 
states  that  trees  are  easier  to  grow  than 
crops,  simply  because  they  feed  deeper 
and  can  be  planted  out  of  danger  from 
drouth  from  the  start. 

The  roots  of  trees  are  adapted  to  a 
dark  moist  environment  and  will  live 
without  injury  exposed  to  dry  winds  and 
sunshine  about  as  long  as  a  man  will 
live  under  water.  One  hour  in  the  sun 
will  retard  a  tree  from  leafing  out  over 
a  month.  Two  hours,  two  or  three 
months.  Five  hours'  exposure  of  the 
roots  of  a  young  tree  may  kill  it  alto- 
gether. A  nursery  whose  only  ambition 
is  to  sell  trees  will  dig  them,  throw  them 
around  in  the  sun,  pack  them  imper- 
fectly and  allow  the  air  to  get  to  their 
roots. 

There  are  good  nurseries  in  Colorado, 
Utah.  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  writer 
planted  400  cherry  trees  from  Missouri, 
Morellos  and  Montgomerys.  They  all 
leafed  out  and  all  but  three  lived. 

When  the  trees  arrive  from  the  nurs- 
ery they  should  not  be  left  at  the  depot 
exposed  to  dry  winds  and  sun,  but 
should  be  opened  up  and  sprinkled  im- 
mediately. As  soon  as  they  reach  the 
ranch  they  should  be  healed  in  up  to 
the  brandies  in  moist  soil  and  left  there 
to  recuperate  until  ready  to  plant. 
When  a  large  orchard  is  to  be  planted 
there  is  nothing  handier  than  a  sled, 
a  barrel  of  water  and  a  sprinkler.  The 
trees  may  be  laid  on  the  sled,  the  roots 
sprinkled  enough  to  keep  them  wet,  and 
covered  with  a  horse  blanket. 

When  a  sled  is  not  used  they  may 
be  taken  out  from  where  they  are 
healed  in,  one  at  a  time  and  planted. 
The  best  size  for  the  hole  is  usually 
about  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep. 
Damp  clean  dirt  without  any  sod,  ma- 
nure or  refuse  of  any  kind  must  not  be 
used  in  the  hole  for  air  holes  around  the 
root  will  injure  the  tree.  About  two 
shovels  full  of  dirt  should  first  be 
thrown  into  the  hole.  This  is  to  fill  up 
the  space  under  the  crotch  of  the  root. 
The  point— the  apex  of  this  little  mound 
of  dirt— should  fit  into  this  fork  of  the 
root.  Then  by  pressing  the  root  down 
into  this  mound  of  dirt  all  air  spaces 
will  be  obliterated.  The  hole  is  then 
gradually  filled,  about  two  inches  of  dirt 
and  then  tamped  until  the  top  is  reached 
when  the  last  layer  is  left  loose  for  a 
mulch. 

It  is  important  to  tamp  the  dirt  as 
solid  as  possible  without  hurting  the 
roots.  Trees  sometimes  die  for  this 
very  reason;  that  until  the  roots  sprout 
and  send  out  the  hair  capillaries  which 
suck  the  moisture,  they  can  gather  no 
sustenance  unless  the  soil  is  pressed 
solidly  against  the  old  roots  for  these 
old  roots  can  gather  no  nutriment  un- 
less the  soil  and  moisture  are  crowded 
against  them  with  considerable  pressure. 


The  next  important  item  is  to  thor- 
oughly prune  back  all  trees.  Almost  the 
whole  top  should  be  cut  off;  but  at  least 
two-thirds.  If  the  tree  is  weak  this 
will  help  it,  and  the  growth  the  second 
year- will  be  more  than  twice  the  amount 
cut  back. 

Some  say  don't  prune  cherry  trees, 
some  say  don't  prune  plum  trees,  some 
say  don't  prune  anything.  This  is  all 
nonsense.  On  the  dry  farm  prune  every- 
thing. When  a  tree  is  dry  at  the  nurs- 
ery it  loses  all  of  its  root,  but  a  stump. 
This  stump  cannot  gather  the  soil  solu- 
tion to  nourish,  the  tree  until  it  estab- 
lishes the  requisite  structure;  therefore 
the  only  way  to  assist  it  is  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  nourishment  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner  by  cutting  off  enough 
top  to  balance  the  root. 

Here  again  dry  farming  differs  with 
Eastern  farming.  In  a  damp  climate  a 
tree  may  live  with  little  or  no  root,  be- 
cause there  is  little  or  no  evaporation, 
and  enough  rain  falls  to  soak  it  up  every 
once  in  a  while. 

In  planting  evergreens  on  the  dry 
farm  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  they  must  be  shipped  with  a  ball 
of  earth  around  the  roots.  Exposure  of 
the  roots  is  bad  for  any  tree;  but  ever- 
greens are  ten  times  as  sensitive  as 
deciduous  trees.  They  contain,  besides 
sap,  an  anti-freezing  mixture  which  we 
call  pitch  (turpentine  and  resin).  It  is 
this  mixture  of  course  which  enables 
them  to  withstand  the  below  zero 
weather  at  timberline.  The  turpentine, 
however,  is  very  volatile — it  evaporates 
very  easily,  especially  in  the  root,  which 
is  not  protected  by  bark.  If  too  much 
of  this  turpentine  evaporates  the  ducts 
become  clogged  with  resin,  they  cannot 
function  properly  and  the  tree  dies.  This 
is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  transplant  ever- 
greens from  the  mountains.  It  can 
sometimes  be  done,  however,  very  suc- 
cessfully by  cutting  out  a  block  of  dirt 
with  the  root  when  it  is  frozen  solid. 
Any  evergreen  may  be  transplanted  if 
we'  take  sufficient  dirt  with  it.  One 
two  feet  high  should  have  about  a  cubic 
foot.  One  ten  feet  high,  over  two  tons. 
The  smallest  are  the  easiest  to  trans- 
plant. They  may  be  dug  with  a  ball  of 
earth  tied  up  'in  sacking  and  then 
planted— burlap  and  all— the  roots  will 
come  through. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  juniper  which 
stays  green  all  winter  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  evergreens  to  plant.  The 
red  cedar  is  also  a  good  tree  but  be- 
comes brown  in  the  winter.  The  yellow 
pine,  red  spruce  and  silver  or  blue  spruce 
are  all  perfect  drouth  resisters,  and 
often  during  the  dry  tall  weather  in  th 
mountains  live  for  months  in  soil  ap- 
parently devoid  of  moisture.  In  trans- 
planting wild  trees  it  is  good  policy  to 
mark  them  six  months  or  so  before  mov- 
ing and  dig  around  them  in  a  circle,  cut- 
ting off  the  outside  roots.  This  root 
pruning  causes  them  to  send  out  a  mass 
of  fibrous  roots  inside  of  the  circum- 
scribed block  of  earth  which  goes  with 
the  tree  and  enables  them  to  be  trans- 
planted with  as  much  success  as  a  nurs- 
ery tree.  The  way  to  prune  evergreens 
so  as  not  to  spoil  the  symmetry  of  the 
tree  is  to  cut  off  some  of  the  lower 
branches  close  to  the  trunk.  They  may 
then  be  planted  deeper  than  before,  the 
original  shape  of  the  top  being  pre- 
served. Orchard  trees  as  well  as  ever- 
greens may  also  be  planted  from  3  to  6 
inches  deeper  than  the  nursery  mark.  In 
experimenting  in  this  matter  the  writer 
has  set  orchard  trees  a  foot  deeper  than 
they  were  in  the  nursery.  The  bark 
under  the  soil  did  not  rot;  but  after  a 
year  or  so  the  underground  part  be- 
came practically  converted  into  root. 
Farmers  often  ask  about  what  varieties 
are  the  best  to  plant.  Our  paper  cov- 
ers so  much  territory  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answ'er  this  query  satisfactorily, 
but  any  farmer  can  dicover  for  himself 
what  varieties  do  not  winter  kill  in  his 
neighborhood.  The  neighbors,  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, etc.,  can  tell  him.  In  this  matter, 
drouth  need  not  be  considered  because 
in  a  well  cultivated  dry  orchard  with 
apple  trees  40  feet  apart,  cherries  and 
plum  20  and  small  fruits  8  there  is  al- 
ways plenty  of  moisture.  We  have  al- 
ways found,  however,  that  large  fruit 
is  always  more  marketable  than  small 
and  red  apples  sell  better  than  green, 
therefore  it  is  always  good  policy  to 


"The  Pocket-Pal 
of  All  Good  Fellows" 

Men  Who  Chew  Are 
Men  Who  DO 

IF  anywhere  you  find  men  ready  at  an  instant's  notice  to 
do  what  is  required  of  them,  you  find  them  in  our  army. 
And  few  men  love  good  tobacco  like  these  iron-nerved  soldiers 
—  the  steadiest,  truest  marksmen  in  the  world. 
Wherever  there  is  an  army  post  there's  a  big  demand  for  STAR 


Tobacco.  A  soldier  can't  carry  much  baggage, 
first-class  quality  and  compact. 
That's  STAR  !  Each  thick  16  ounce  plug  is 
just  chuck  full  of  ripe  extra  length,  mellow, 
chewable  leaf,  pressed  tight. 
STAR'S  honest  standard  of  full  weight  is  as 
unvarying  as  the  amount  of  gold  in  a  new  $5 
gold  piece. 
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Cost  only  one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  iron,  wire  or  gas  pipei 
gates,  bat  last  twice  as  long.  Neat  in  appearance — best  and  strongest  gate 
made— light,  easy  to  handle,  opens  both  ways.  Boards  are  double  bolted  J 
between  eight  angle  steel  nprigbta  and  doable  trass  braces,  guaranteed  never  to  sag.  1 

Cost  Less  Than  All  Wood  Gates— Last  5  Tones  as  Long  ' 

Can't  Sag  Gates  are  furnished  complete,  read?  to  hanp,  or  jnat  the  Gate  Steels  which 
include  everything  except  the  boards.  Patent  self-locking  hinge  feature — reinforced 
two  piece  all  steel   hinges.   Six  Triangular  Truss  Braces  make  gates  extra  strong. 

AlrinV.Rowe.Prf9.     Improved  Elevating  Attachment  permits  the  gate  to  be  raised  fulllengtb 
from  5  to  30  mches,  so  small  stock  can  pass  under,  and  to  swing  over  snow. 


"  Gates  Save  You 

^  BIG'S 
MONEY 


30  Days  Free  Trial  and 
5  Year  Guarantee 

Catalog  shows  both  complete  Gates  j 
and  just  the  Steela.at  prices  you  can't  afford 
to  miss.  Send  for  my  new  cataiott  with  fret 
80  days'  trial  and  freight  prepaid  offer. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pre*. 
ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
2005  Adam»  St.,  Galesburg,  HI. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME'  A  /[ 

YERS 
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For  Spraying,  Painting  and  Disinfecting. 
If  you  grow  fruit  or  vegetables,  raise  poultry  or  care  for  stock,  you 
I  get  along  without  a  spray  pump.  You  might  just  as  well  have  a  good  one 
as  any  other  kind.  Get  a  MYERS — Bucket.  Barrel  or  Power — according 
to  your  needs — a  guaranteed  pump  that  you  can  depend  on  or  a  fully 
equipped  outfit  with  tank,  trucks,  etc,  that  is  handy  to  use  about  buildings 
for  whitewashing  or  disinfecting,  and  also  adapted  for  spraying  trees, 
|  shrubbery,  etc     

I Write  today  for  late  Catalog  showing  all  styles  of  Myers  Spray  Pumps,  Nozzles  and  Accessories  and 
giving  complete  spray  Calendar  and  Instructions — How  and  When  to  Spray  .A  Postal  brings  the  catalog 
with  name  of  our  dealer.  _  „  _ 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  J40  Orange  St.  ASHLAND,  OHIO 
ASHLAKD  PUMP  AMD  HAY  TOOL  WORKS  j 


plant  large  varieties  of  everything,  and 
the  most  highly  colored  for  market  pur- 
poses. Gooseberries  and  currants  are 
hardy  almost  anywhere.  We  have  picked 
them  growing  wild  almost  up  to  timber- 
line,  also  sand  cherries  which  are  real 
cherries. 

The  above  need  no  covering  in  winter; 
but  raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes 
should  be  covered  with  dirt.  The  East- 
ern grapes  do  well  in  the  dry  farming 
country  and  are  not  much  trouble  to 
cover,  because  every  fall  the  canes 
should  be  cut  off  almost  back  to  the 
root  leaving  not  more  than  3  buds  to 
each  cane  which  leaves  only  a  stump  to 
be  protected  against  the  low  tem- 
perature.— E.  R.  Parsons. 


Ride  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  know  you  have  the  best.   Buy  a 
machine  you  can  prove  before  accepting. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  SO 
days'  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if.  after 
trial  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  great  improve 
ments  and  values  never  before  equalled. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  big  eataloy 
showing  our  complete  tine  of  1915  bicycles, 
TIRES,  sundries  and  parts,  and  learn  the 
—    wonderful  new  offers  and  terms  we  will 
fnve  you.   Auto  and  Motorcycle  Supplies  at  factory 
to  user  prices.    Do  not  buy  until  you  know  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  A  postal  card  brings  everything. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT  G277CHICAGO 


V  IT:_L.  n:i_  like  hungry  wolves,  any 
rlSn  DltB  season,  if  you  bait  with 

 t  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of 

fish.  Write  to-day  for  my  free  booklet  and 
special  offer  of  one  box  to  help  Introduce  It. 
3.  F.  Gregory,  Dept.  102,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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The  Maximum  Tire 

Yet  Price  Reductions  for  Two  Years  Total  45% 


Since  the  beginning  there  have  been  two 
policies  on  tires.  One  has  been  to  skimp  tires 
to  make  the  price  attractive.  The  other  has  been 
to  secure  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

Goodyear  started  many  years  ago  to  build  the 
best  tire  possible.  We  went  to  extremes.  We 
created  a  department  of  experts — costing  $100,000 
yearly — just  to  find  ways  to  build  tires  better. 

We  created  the  Fortified  Tire. 

That  means  a  tire  protected  against  trouble  in 
five  exclusive  ways. 

These  features  were  costly.  For  a  long  time, 
these  Fortified  Tires  cost  users  one-fifth  more 
than  other  standard  tires. 

Jumped  to  the  Top 

Yet  Goodyear  tires,  despite  the  price,  became 
the  largest-selling  tires  in  world.  They  have  re- 
mained so  ever  since. 

Their  success  is  amaz- 
ing. Last  year  we  sold 
about  one  Goodyear  tire 
for  every  car  in  use.  Yet 
we  have  a  hundred  rivals. 

Then  came  price  re- 
ductions. 

Mul  tiplied  output 
brought  down  our  cost. 
Rubber    and    fabric  also 


came  down.  Within  two  years  we  made  price 
reductions  totaling  45  per  cent.  Our  last  one 
was  on  February  1st. 

Tires  Never  Skimped 

Yet  never  in  one  item  have  we  skimped  these 
tires.  Every  year  something  has  been  added.  And 
we  still  are  spending  $100,000  yearly  to  find  ways 
to  better  them. 

They  still  excel  in  these  ways: 

In  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature.    In  our  "On-Air 
cure,  which  saves  countless  blowouts.   That  alone 
costs  us  $1500  daily. 

We  form  in  each  tire  hundreds  of  large  rubber 
rivets  to  combat  loose  treads.  In  each  tire  base 
we  vulcanize  126  braided  piano  wires  to  make 
the  tires  secure. 

Our  anti-skid  tread — the  All-Weather — is  made 
double-thick  and  tough.     That  combats  wear  and 
puncture.    The   grips  are 
sharp  and  resistless. 


GoodByear 


AKRON.  OHIO 


Fortified  Tires 
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Cim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
,  Blowouts — by  our  "On-Air"  cure, 
rortiried  ;  Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  ^  Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

"unctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
hick  All-Weather  tread. 


You  need  these  protec- 
tions, and  you  ought  to  get 
them.  They  mean  less  trouble, 
more  mileage,  less  expense. 
Men  all  around  you  are  enjoy, 
ing  these  savings.  Ask  them 
what  they  mean. 

This  quality  tire  at  today's 
quantity  price  is  the  greatest 
value  in  Tiredom.  Any  dealer 
will  supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 
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SHALLOW  AND  DEEP  PLOWING. 


By  Dean  W.  M.  Jardine,  Director  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Referring  to  the  article,  "New  Light 
on  Dry  Farming,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  of  February  20. 
will  say  that  the  results  they  reported 
were  taken  from  a  recent  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  set  forth  the  in- 
formation derived  from  experiments 
which  have  been  under  way  for  ten 
vears  at  the  dry  farming  station  at 
Nephi,  Utah.  This  station  is  located  in 
the  dry  farming  region  some  one  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
where,  the  rainfall  is  approximately  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  inches,  and  where  the 
soil  is  a  deep,  heavy,  clay  loam.  The 
native  vegetation  of  this  country  is  sage 
brush  ordinarily.  I  helped  to  locate  this 
station  in  1902,  as  I  remember  it,  when 
1  was  a  member  of  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station.  I  had  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tions for  two  years  while  connected 
with  the  Utah  Experiment  Station,  and 
later  had  charge  for  four  years  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  started  most  of  the 
investigations  from  which  these  results, 
which  you  referred  to,  have  been  devel- 
oped. It  is  a  fact  well  substantiated 
by  experimental  evidence  and  field  ob- 
servations that  as  a  country  becomes 
longer  farmed  weeds  of  all  kinds  come 
in.  To  combat  weeds  most  economically 
spring  plowing  is  necessary,  consequent- 
ly in  much  of  the  wheat  growing  terri- 
tories of  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and 
Montana  the  farmers  have  turned  from 
fall  plowing  to  spring  plowing  where 
the  land  is  to  be  summer  fallowed.  A 
farmer  can  put  in  his  spring  planting 
crops  and  then  go  on  to  his  land  that 
is  to  be  summer  fallowed,  say  in  May  or 
June,  if  the  weeds  have  started  to  grow 
and  are  a  few  inches  high,  and  turn 
them  under  at  this  time,  thus  incorpora- 
ting into  the  soil  some  green  vegeta- 
tion, checking  the  growth  of  the  weeds 
and  still  have  his  ground  plowed  early 
enough  to  catch  most  of  that  season's 
rain,  at  least  to  catch  sufficient  between 
plowing  time  in  May  or  June  and  plant- 
ing time  in  September  to  fill  the  soil  to 
its  full  capacity. 

Spring  plowing  for  the  summer  fal- 
low is  profitable  for  some  because  the 
soil  is  tilled  with  as  much  water  as  it 
will  hold  and  develop  plant  food.  We 
find  that  to  be  the  case  with  us  in 
western  Kansas,  and  I  know  it  is  also 
the  case  in  eastern  Colorado.  I  helped 
to  establish  the  station  at  Akron,  Colo- 
rado, and  had  charge  of  some  of  its  ex- 
periments and  I  still  keep  in  close  touch 
with  it. 

We  are  also  experimenting  on  four 
thousand  acres  at  our  Hays  station.  We 
plow  the  land  for  summer  fallow  in  May 
or  June. 

Xow  in  regard  to  shallow  and  deep 
plowing,  I  will  say  that  the  best  depth 
to  plow  varies  from  six  to  nine  inches 
or  the  depth  that  can  best  be  reached 
by  an  ordinary  plow  pulled  by  the  or- 
dinary horse  power  available  on  a  farm. 
Sub-soiling  or  plowing  by  the  deep  til- 
lage system  does  not  pay  when  plow- 
ing for  wheat  under  dry  farming  condi- 
tions. Three,  four  and  even  five-inch 
plowing  that  is  persisted  in  one  year 
after  another  will  result  in  reduced 
yields  of  wheat.  The  depth  should  be 
varied  each  year  the  ground  is  plowed. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  advisable  to 
plow  as  shallow  as  four  or  five  inches. 
When  ground  is  plowed  in  the  spring 
for  a  spring  crop,  it  should  be  plowed 
four  or  five  inches,  otherwise  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  the  wheat  bed  firm. 

There  is  not  a  question  but  that  in- 
tertilled crops  can  be  introduced  into 
our  dry  farming  sections  to  advantage. 
In  other  words,  a  rotation  such  as  this: 
wheat,  then  sorghum  intertilled,  summer 
fallow,  then  wheat.  Two  crops  in  three 
years  will  make  the  farmer  more  money 
than  wh<-at,  summer  fallow,  then  wheat 
again,  thus  giving  only  one  crop  in  two 
years. 

If  potatoes  could  be  grown  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  there  would  not  be  any 
question  but  that  it  would  pay  to  sum- 
mer fallow  less  than  when  growing 
wheat  continuously  on  the  same  land  or 
in  rotation  with  the  fallow. 

The  results  reported  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  should  be  explained"  just  a 
little  more  than  they  were  in  order  not 
to  mislead  anyone.    The  data  they  gave 


was  correct,  but  it  needs  further  ex- 
planation in  order  not  to  be  mislead- 
ing. I  trust  this  statement  is  satis- 
factory. 


Abortion  in  Dairy  Cows. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  25  dairy  cows  and  five  of 
them  have  slunk  their  calves  within 
the  past  five  months,  when  from  five  to 
six  months  along.  All  of  them  are  in 
good  condition.  I  keep  them  in  pas- 
ture and  corrall,  no  barn,  and  feed  them 
alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  and  in  sum- 
mer and  fall  corn  milo  and  cane  green. 

Please  let  me  know  if  this  is  infec- 
tious and  if  so,  the  treatment  that 
should  be  given.  Can  they  be  success- 
fully treated  under  the  conditions  above 
mentioned? — A.   D.    Cheatham,  Arizona. 

Contagious  abortion  has  become  so 
prevalent  among  both  dairy  and  range 
cattle  that  it  constitutes  a  serious  men- 
ace to  the  live  stock  business. 

It  is  caused  by  a  specific  germ  which 
grows  in  the  womb  during  pregnancy 
and  causes  abortion.  After  a  cow  has 
aborted  two  or  three  times,  she  usually 
becomes  immune  and  carries  her  calf 
the  full  period,  or  more  commonly  fails 
to  again  become  pregnant.  Efforts  to 
secure   immunity   by   artificial  means 


have  not  succeeded.  The  carbolic  acid 
treatment  and  the  methylene  blue  treat- 
ment have  given  more  promise  of  relief 
than  any  other,  but  their  value  is  prob- 
lematical. 

Isolation  of  animals  that  have 
aborted,  with  disinfection  of  both  cows 
and  bulls,  a  thorough  disinfection  of  tht 
yards  and  buildings,  with  strict  atten- 
tion to  details  in  all,  sanitary  measures, 
constitutes  about  all  we  know  of  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  control  of  this 
disease. 

A  bulletin  on  contagious  abortion, 
with  a  full  discussion  of  the  disease  and 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid,  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Bozeman,  Mont.  Also  a  bulle- 
tin on  the  use  of  methelyne  blue  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Burlington,  Vermont. — George  H. 
Glover. 


Solution  to  Make  Wool  Slip. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  give  me  the  information  as 
to  where  I  can  get  the  solution  that  is 
put  on  sheep  pelts  to  make  the  wool 


slip? — R.  O.  Vaughn,  Montrose  county. 

The  solution  is  "Sulphide  of  Sodium" 
and  applied  to  the  fleshy  side  of  the  pelt 
will  make  the  wool  slip  in  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes. 


Victoria  Giant  Rhubarb. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  saw  a  notice  in  your  magazine  of 
the  wonderful  yield  that  the  "Giant 
Rhubarb"  gives.  Will  you  kindly  ad- 
vise where  the  seed  can  be  purchased, 
the  quantity  required  per  acre,  and  the 
cost  of  same? 

I  like  your  magazine  very  much  and 
will  certainly  recommend  it  to  my 
friends. — G.  A.  May,  Utah. 

I  would  not  advise  planting  the  seed 
as  you  would  not  realize  any  returns 
till  the  second  year.  It  is  much  better 
to  buy  the  roots  which  will  cost  you 
about  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  but  can  be  had  much  cheaper 
in  thousand  lots.  The  seed  will  cost 
about  one  dollar  per  pound. 

If  you  purchase  the  plants,  you  will 
require  about  2,500  to  2,800  per  acre. 
They  can  be  gotten  from  J.  B.  Wagner, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  from  other  seed 
and  nursery  houses  advertised  in  West- 
ern Farm  Life. 
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The  birds  are  the  farmers'  friends; 
they  save  millions  of  dollars  annually  by 
destroying  insects.  Attract  them  to 
your  farm  by  building  them  houses  and 
putting  out  feed  for  them. 

It  is  reported  that  Norman  Hapgood 
is  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Industrial  Relations  Commission.  Why 
do  they  persistently  overlook  Colorado? 
Don't  they  realize  that  Bennie  Lindsey, 
(ieorgie  Creel,  Almy  Lafferty,  Helen  Ring 
Robinson  and  Dora  Phelps  Buell  all  live 
in  this  state,  and  that  as  compared  with 
Norman  Hapgood  they  are  all  angels  of 
impartiality,  justice  and  statesmanship? 

If  the  citizens  of  the  different  states 
would  have  a  bill  passed  limiting  the 
sessions  of  the  state  legislatures  to 
thirty  days,  much  more  and  better 
work  would  be  accomplished  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  saved  to  the  overbur- 
dened taxpayers.  It  is  time  that  the 
people's  money  should  be  handled  as 
though  it  is  the  real  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  that  their  business  was  looked  after 
in  an  intelligent  and  efficient  manner. 

Do  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
getting  the  farm  machinery  in  good 
condition  for  use.  Form  the  systematic 
habit  of  having  things  in  their  right 
place  and  of  having  every  implement  in 
readiness  and  being  ready  yourself  for 
a  piece  of  work  when  the  time  comes. 
From  present  indications,  this  is  to  be 
a  banner  year  for  the  farmer,  both  in 
big  crops  and  good  prices,  and  if  you 
are  able  to  improve  the  opportunity  by 
having  everything  in  readiness,  the  re- 
sults will  be  satisfactory. 

Few  farmers  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  paint  on  their  buildings.  The 
effect  is  psychological  as  well  as  eco- 
nomical and  artistic.  Who  is  there  who 
does  not  admire  well-painted  buildings? 
The  impression  is  cr  eated  at  once  that 
the  owner  is  an  efficient  farmer  and 
that  he  is  considerate  of  the  aesthetic 
tastes  of  his  family  as  well  as  that  of 
the  public.  It  further  shows  that  he  is 
a  student  of  economics,  and  realizes  the 
value  of  paint  in  resisting  the  rapid  de- 
preciation caused  by  the  elements  on 
the  unprotected  surface  of  the  build- 
ings. 


Editor,  Western  Farm  Life: 
^  Did  you  notice  the  article  on  page  333, 
Country   Gentleman  of  February  20th. 
1915,  entitled  "New  Light  on  Dry  Farm- 
ing?"   It  says  "The  average  results  for 
five   years   show   that   spring  plowing 
was  better  than  fall  plowing  for  mois- 
ture conservation,  in  yield  of  grain  and 
in    cost    of    crop    production.    *  * 
The  results  show  that  there  was  no  ad 
vantage  in  deep  plowing  or  subsoiling 
over  shallow  plowing  so  far  as  moisture 
conservation  was  concerned.    There  was 
no  material  difference  in  the  yield  ob- 
tained from  plots  plowed  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  five  to  eighteen  inches." 

These  results  are  claimed  to  be  shown 
by  a  five-year  test  recently  concluded  in 
Utah.  What  do  you  and  Mr.  Parsons 
think  of  that?— E.  T.  Gardner,  Otero  Co. 

You  will  find  Mr.  Parson's  answer  to 
the  above  on  page  three  of  this  num- 
ber.   I  want  to  say  in  this  connection, 
that  Mr.  Parsons,   on   account   of  his 
forty  years  successful  experience  in  dry 
land  farming,  is  better  qualified  to  write 
intelligently  and  authoratively  on  that 
subject  than  all  of  the  fine  haired  fed- 
eral dry  land  investigators  combined.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  dry  land 
farmer  who  has  practiced  the  "Parson's 
Methods"  of  deep  summer  or  fall  till- 
age and  clean,  intense  cultivation,  who 
has  made  a  failure  or  become  dissatisfied 
but  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  I  have 
seen  the  Western  plains  dotted  with  de- 
serted shacks,  monuments  of  failures  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  those  who 
practiced  the  "Federal"  and  "Campbell" 
systems  of  "Spring"  and  "Shallow"  plow- 
ing.   On  these  same  plains  are  now  seen 
prosperous  and  happy  homes  made  by 
men  who  are  practicing  logical  and  sci- 
entific methods  and  who  profit  by  the 
successful  experience  of  such  practical 
men  as  Farrel  of  Utah,  Parsons  and 
Held  of  Colorado  and  California  and  oth- 
ers who  have  thoroughly  worked  out  the 
problems— men  who  were  born  farmers 
and  have  accumulated  enough  through 
dry  land  farming  to  retire  from  hard 
labor.   I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  book, 
"Parsons  on  Dry  Farming,"  is  of  more 
value  to  the  dry  land  farmer  than  all 
the  school  boy  government  reports  pub- 
lished on  this  subject. 

It    does    not    require    a  profound 
thinker  to  see  the  merits  of  deep  sum- 
mer and  fall  tillage  over  those  of  shallow 
spring    plowing.     In    the    first  place, 
ground    deep    summer    or    early  fall 
tilled,    has    eight    months    in  which 
to  absorb  the  snows  and  rains  before 
planting  time  in  the  spring.    In  many 
sections  of  the  West  the  precipitation 
is  often  heavy  during  the  winter  and 
this  moisture,  conserved  in  early  deep 
tilled  soil,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
fair  crop  even  should  there  be  no  rains, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  during  the 
growing  season.    But  in  addition,  the 
summer  tiller  also  has  the  four  spring 
months  in  which  to  get  the  benefit  of 
any  further  precipitation  that  might  fall. 
Should  there  be  some  heavy  rains  during 
the  growing  season,  the  deep  tilled  soil 
will  absorb  and  conserve  it  for  the  dry 
spell  which  is  sure  to  come  while  much 
of  the  hard  rain  will  run  off  the  shallow 
tilled  land. 


or  v.   Of  course  it  being  an  Eastern  jour- 
nal the  editorial  department  is  not  sup- 
posed  to   be  advised   of   the  practical 
methods  of  farming  in  the  semi-arid  sec- 
tion which  is  altogether  different  from 
those  ^  practiced   in   the  humid  regions. 
The   "Country    Gentleman"   is  artisti- 
cally   gotten    op    and    is    a    very  in- 
teresting   journal    which    is    read  ex- 
tensively   by   "country   gentlemen"  or 
city    "agriculturists"    who     farm  by 
"proxy,"    but    the    horny-handed  sons 
of  toil  and  the  real  farm  women  who 
wear   sunbonnets  and   gingham  aprons 
read  a  farm  journal  published  on  the 
ground  and  to  which  they  can  look  for 
solutions   of  perplexing  problems  that 
arise    in    their  every   day  experiences. 
Theories  and  reports  reeled  off  at  so 
much  "per"  do  not  help  the  Western 
farmer  buy  shoes  for  the  children  and 
pay  the  parson.    They    require  facts 
learned  from  long  years  of  experience. 


April  1,  1915 


In  taking  up  the  spring  work  provi- 
sions should  be  made  for  the  boys  and 
girls  getting  a  living  started  their  way. 
By  putting  yourself  in  their  places  you 
can  realize  how  it  is  to  feel  that  vou 
are  working  twelve  months  in  the  year 
for  your  board  and  clothes.  It  would 
not  be  much  of  a  sacrifice  to  give  the 
boy  a  pig  or  the  use  of  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground  and  the  girl  a  half  dozen  hens 
and  the  use  of  a  garden  plot,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  which  to  be  theirs  absolutely 
to  do  with  as  they  may  desire.  This 
would  materially  increase  their  interest 
in  the  home  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish a  foundation  on  which  they  could 
build  a  business  for  a  start  in  life. 


When  the  hot  winds  come,  the  shallow 
tilled  soil  soon  dries  out,  the  growing 
plants  wither  while  the  deep  tilled  soil 
has  reserve  moisture  which  the  roots  of 
the  plants  naturally  go  down  after  and 
utilize  in  maturing  a  crop.  I  have  seen 
this  demonstrated  so  often  that  the  re- 
port from  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
seemed  so  absurd  that  I  didn't  think 
any  reputable  farm  journal  would  give 
it  publicity. 

Were  space  available  I  could  give 
pages  of  testimonials  from  practical  dry 
land  farmers  who  through  summer  and 
fall  deep  tillage,  grow  more  than  double 
the  yield  than  do  their  neighbors  who 
practice  shallow  spring  tillage.  The  fact 
is,  our  successful  dry  land  farmers  find 
it  necessary  to  "work"  in  order  to  grow 
good  crops.  The  idling  away  of  a  good 
part  of  the  year  and  then  scratching  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring  may  be  a  pleasant  theory 
for  college  boys  to  advocate  but  that 
kind  of  farming  in  the  West  will  not  fill 
the  granary  nor  buy  mother  and  the 
children  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  read  the  report  in  the  "Country 
Gentlemen"  and  was  surprised  to  see 
that  a  journal  of  that  standard  would 
give  publicity  to  such  an  erroneous  the- 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  STAMPEDES. 

This  was  a  stock  expression  of  the 
big  cattlemen  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the 
West,  when  they  counted  their  herds  by 
the  thousands;  in  fact,  could  make  a 
general  estimate  only  of  the  cattle  they 
possessed.  One  of  the  first  admonitions 
when  employing  a  new  cowboy  was, 
"Look  out  for  a  stampede."  These  old 
pioneers  knew  how  easy  it  was  in  a 
big  herd  of  cattle  for  some  individual  to 
get  scared,  make  a  break  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  herd. 

In  their  habit  of  following  a  leader, 
fanners  and  people  in  general  are  very 
much  like  cattle.  If  a  certain  crop  or 
class  of  livestock  proves  unprofitable 
one  year,  many  of  them  will  abandon 
it  and  devote  nearly  all  their  attention 
to  some  other  line  out  of  which  more 
had  been  realized  for  one  season,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  an  oversupply 
is  created  and  there  is  a  general  loss 
suffered  in  that  commodity. 

On  account  of  the  unprecedented  high 
prices  of  wheat,  brought  about  by  the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  world  shortage 
of  386,000,000  bushels  in  1914,  the  farm- 
ers all  over  the  world  are  suffering  a 
wheat  stampede.     Many  are  disposing 
of  their    livestock    and    selling  their 
grain  because  of  the  ready    cash  and 
greater  profits  to  be  realized,  and  are 
preparing  to  make  an  unusually  heavv 
seeding  of  spring  wheat.    Here  is  where 
many  are  making  a  mistake.    The  cow 
and  the  sow  have  always  relieved  farm- 
ers of  financial  difficulties,  and  those 
who  have  appreciated  their  value  have 
never  been  disappointed.    The  price  of 
beef  and  pork  is  likely  to  advance  at 
any  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  with 
the  farmers  of  the  world  making  a  spec- 
ialty of  wheat  growing  and  with  the 
belligerent  nations    substituting  other 
foodstuffs  that  can  be  had  much  cheaper, 
the  price  of  wheat  cannot  remain  long 
at  the  high  figure  at  which  it  is  selling. 

The  farmer  who  continues  to  grow  di- 
versified crops  and  sticks  to  the  cow,  the 
sow  and  the  silo,  will  have  flour  in  the 
house  and  money  in  the  bank  when 
the  wheat  farmer  will  again  be  agita- 
ting the  question  of  "rural  credits." 

Raise  more  and  better  livestock,  more 
successful  feed  crops,  feed  all  your  crops 
to  livestock  on  the  farm,  buy* a  manure 
spreader  and  use  it  freely  to  build  up 
your  soil.  Market  your  crops  on  foot, 
breed  always  to  pure-bred  animals  and 
fowls,  stay  on  the  sure  road  to  success, 
disregard  the  panicky  leaders,  and  you 
will  have  no  cause  for  regrets. 


out  any  help  from  Bill  and  John.  These 
are  the  kind  of  farmers  who  make  suc- 
cess and  the  kind  that  I  want  to  hear 

from. 

I  also  want  letters  from   the  farm 
women.    I  want  you  to  write  me  how 
you  make  your  home  cheerful— how  you 
make  garden  and  what  you  grow.  Tell 
me  about  your  flowers,  your  shade  trees 
—how  you  raise  poultry  and  what  you 
feed  to  get  a  good  number  of  eggs— how 
you  market  the  eggs— how  you  make 
butter  and  market  it— how  you  help  pay 
the  grocery  and  clothing  bills  through 
the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs.    Tell  me 
about  your  conveniences  in  the  kitchen 
and  what  improvements  you  would  like 
made  in  order  to  make    your  work 
lighter— how  you  make  bread,  work  up 
jellies,  can  fruits  and  vegetables,  work 
up  leftovers— in  short  the  many  things 
about  the  home  you  do  with  ease  and 
that   our   50,000   farm   women  readers 
would  like  to  know. 

I  want  these  letters  from  the  real 
farm  women— those  who  wear  the  old 
fashioned  sunbonnet,  the  long  gingham 
apron,  who  roll  their  sleeves  above  their 
elbows  and  bathe  their  hands  in  dish- 
water three  times  a  day  and  whose 
clarion  voice  possesses  sufficient  volume 
to  call  John  to  dinner  from  the  back 
side  of  a  forty  acre  field— farm  women 
who  sit  up  after  all  others  have  gone 
to  bed  and  sew  buttons  on  John  trous- 
ers, patches  on  Willie's  pants  and  darns 
the  holes  in  the  socks  of  the  entire 
family. 

I  want  to  help  the  farmers  and  the 
farm  women  to  help  themselves  and 
others  and  if  you  will  but  give  me 
your  cooperation,  we  can  help  each 
other  and  make  many  thousands  of 
homes  brighter.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  want  just  the 
information  that  you  can  easily  give. 

H.  S.  GROVES,  Editor. 


STAY  ON  THE  FARM. 


WE    WANT    LETTERS  FROM 
FARMERS 


I  want  50,000  live",  progressive  west- 
ern .  farmers  to  write  and  tell  me  in 
your  own  language,  how  you  are  grow- 
ing and  feeding  alfalfa^  corn,  sudan 
grass,  sorghum,  wheat  oats,  barley, 
emmer, — how  you  are  raising  hogs,  cat- 
tle, horses,— how  deep  you  plow  and 
whether  you  raise  better  crops  on  deep 
plowed  than  on  shallow  plowed  land — 
in  short,  what  you  think  of  the  west 
for  a  good  farming  country  and  its 
future  possibilities  in  that  line.  I  want 
these  letters  from  real  farmers  who 
'iave  grown  bald-headed  pushing  against 
the  flanks  of  milch  cows — farmers  who 
have  never  worn  a  kid  glove  nor  held  a 
hand  that  has — farmers  who  wear  bull- 
hide  boots  which  they  grease  with  tal- 
low over  the  kitchen  stove  —  farmers 
who  can  spit  on  their  hands,  "by  gum" 
and  shoulder  a  sack  of  potatoes  with- 


There  is  much  alarm  over  the  aban- 
donment of  the  farm  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation, and  especially  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  rising  generation.  Is  it  surprising 
that  they  should  leave  when  all  the  farm 
offers  them,  as  they  see  it,  is  drudgery 
and  circumscribed  opportunities?  They 
read  a  city  paper  and  imbibe  the  city 
point  of  view;  they  have  city  schools 
which  educate  them  away  from  the 
farm;  and  they  are  lured  to  the  city  by 
the  desire  for  wealth  and  the  variety  anil 
gaudiness  of  the  life  which  it  affords. 

The  farm  affords  a  much  better  finan- 
cial opportunity  to  the  wide-awake,  ag- 
gressive individual  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved.   A  successful  farmer  says  that 
on  the  one  hundred  acres  of  land  which 
he  has  built  up  by  rotation  he  makes 
$1,000  a  year,  exclusive   of   his  living. 
Contrast  the  opportunity  which  the  farm 
offers  to  the  man  of  limited  means  pro- 
vided he  knows  how  to  handle  it  advan- 
tageously,   and    which    he    should  be 
taught  through  the  courses  offered  in 
the  secondary  and  common  schools  of 
his   community,   and   that  of  the  city 
wage-earner  drawing  $1,000  a  year.  On 
one  hundred  acres  of  land    in  twenty 
years  the  farmer    should    have  made 
$20,000    in    money    besides    his  living. 
Suppose  he  paid  $10  an  acre  for  his  land. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  will  be 
worth  probably  $30  an  acre;  in  many 
cases  it  actually  becomes  worth  from 
$50  to  $75,  and  even  $100  an  acre.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  .years  the  farmer  has 
a  competency,  has  probably  educated  his 
children  advantageously,  and  has  some- 
thing  laid  aside  with  which  to  help  start 
them  in  a  business  of  their  own.  The 
other  man  has  lived,  or,  better  still,  ex- 
isted.— Andrew  M.  Soule. 


When  you  have  so  much  time  on  your 
hands  that  you  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  help  your  wife  get  in  the  fuel 
and  water,  fill  the  lamps,  put  flour  in 
the  chest  and  a  number  of  the  other 
back-breaking  pieces  of  work;  then  look 
in  the  mirror  at  the  meanest  man  in  the 
community— a  man  who  treats  his  wife 
worse  than  he  does  his  dumb  animals. 
While  you  are  in  the  proper  frame  of 
mind,  decide  to  install  a  water  system, 
put  in  the  Albert  Lea  gas  Iishts  and  add 
other  conveniences  that  will  lighten  the 
housework,  bring  the  roses  back  to  your 
wife's  cheeks  and  enable  you  to  feel  the 
part  of  a  man  instead  of  a  brute. 

Wealth  is  not  his  who  gets  it,  but 
his  who  enjoys  it. 


April  1,  1915 
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Questions  and  Answers 

m 

Our  readers  are  Invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general   agriculture  will 
be  "cheerfully  answered.    You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In    questions    relating    to    diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very 
explicit  in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Wishes  to  Buy  Tractor. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  editor  of  the  Baca  County  Democrat 
I  was  a  constant  reader  of  your  most  val- 
uable paper  and  occasionally  get  to  see  a 
copy  of  it.  I  think  your  paper  should  be 
in  every  farm  home,  as  it  contains  a 
great  many  articles  by  experienced  writ- 
ers, and  most  valuable  information  is  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  pen  point  of  Mr. 
Parsons,  all  well  as  the  other  writers 
who  contribute  to  your  Western  Farm 
Life.  Ihave  sold  the  Baca  County  Demo- 
crat, so  therefore  am  sending  you  check 
for  three  years'  subscription.  Am  now 
following  the  simple  life  (farming)  and 
must  have  your  paper.  Am  also  sending 
vou  a  stamped  envelope  for  immediate 
reply.  Am  on  the  market  for  a  tractor 
engine  and  want  you  to  kindly  advise  me 
as  to  where  I  can  purchase  a  good  one. 
What  style  do  you  advise  me  to  get  in  a 
small  tractor,  and  also  what  firm  do  you 
suggest  dealing  with,  as  I  desire  to  get 
busy  at  once.    R.  K.  Knight,  Baca  county. 

I  assume  that  you  want  to  purchase  a 
small  tractor,  and  as  this  is  practically 
the  first  season  that  they  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  I  would  advise  that 
you  take  a  little  time  and  write  the  firms 
that  enjoy  a  national  reputation  for 
square  dealing,  and  get  catalogs  and 
prices.  You  will  find  them  advertised  in 
Western  Farm  Life  and  other  leading 
farm  journals,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
purchase  one  of  the  above  at  $650  to 
$1,200. 

I  think  you  for  your  kind  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  Western  Farm  Life 
and  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  fully  agree 
with  you  that  in  it  is  a  valuable  journal 
and  is  indispensable  to  every  western  pro- 
gressive farmer. — Editor. 

The  Small  Tractor  on  the  Farm. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Fortunately  an  issue  of  the  Western 
Farm  Life  for  February  1st,  1915,  was 
handed  me,  and  am  very  much  impressed 
with  it.  Enclosed  you  will  please  find 
my  personal  check  for  $1.00  for  a  three 
year  subscription.  Your  "Questions  of 
Importance"  column  is  a  wonderful  help 
to  the  farmer  and  will  have  considerable 
to  do  in  my  case.  To  commence  with,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  article  appearing  in  the 
above  mentioned  issue,  entitled  "The 
Efficiency  of  the  Small  Tractor  on  the 
Farm."  It  is  stated  that  one  will  cost 
from  $400  to  $1,200  and  will  plow  easily 
ten  to  twelve  acres  daily,  discing  and 
harrowing  being  done  at  the  same  time. 
May  I  ask  what  size  machine  is  referred 
to?  Upon  making  inquiry  of  a  well 
known  company  in  this  city.  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  tractor  20  H.  P.  averages 
about  one  acre  per  hour,  the  price  of  the 
tractor  being  $2,000. — G.  E.  Halvorsen, 
Utah. 

In  the  story  to  which  you  refer  in  the 
February  1st  number,  I  gave  the  mini- 
mum price  on  the  small  tractors  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  they  will  do 
in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  It  is  never  ad- 
visable to  buy  the  cheapest  article  in  any 
line,  but  you  will  find  that  the  J.  I.  Case, 
the  Hart  Parr,  the  Minneapolis  Steel  & 
Machinery,  the  Denning  and  a  number  of 
other  small  tractors  that  sell  at  the  fac- 
tory at  $800  to  $1,200,  will  plow  ten  to 
twelve  acres  in  ten  hours  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  the  conditions  as  to  moisture,  etc., 
being  favorable.  In  a  heavy  soil,  perhaps 
not  more  than  half  this  number  of  acres 
could  be  plowed  in  a  day.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  rule  that  will  hold  good 
in  operating  a  tractor  in  different  locali- 
ties since  soil  conditions,  plows,  ability 
of  the  operator  and  other  features  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  same  as 
when  plowing  with  horses.  However, 

the  small  tractor  is  destined  to  become 
a  potent  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
farm  labor  problems  and  at  the  high 
price  at  which  horses  are  selling,  it  is 
more  economical  to  own  a  small  tra,ctor 
than  to  keep  a  couple  of  teams  of  draft 
horses  for  the  work  they  will  do  during 
the  short  cropping  season.  Some  are  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  advocate  the  substitution 
of  the  automobile  and  tractor  for  all  of 
the  horses  on  the  the  farm,  but  at  least 
one  team  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
connection  with  the  above  power  ma- 
chines. 

Cotton  Seed  Cake — Sudan  Grass. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Is  it  good  policy  to  feed  cotton  seed 
eaka  to  calves  that  are  still  with  their 
mothers? 

Will  Sudan  gra«s  grow  in  an  altitude 
of  6, M0  feet? — A.  A.  Pearson,  Larimer 
county. 


It  is  not  good  policy  to  feed  cotton 
seed  cake  to  calves  that  are  still  with 
their  mothers;  some  of  the  common 
chop  feeds  are  much  better  for  the 
young  calf  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  much  cheaper. 

Fairly  good  results  might  be  realized 
from  planting  "Sudan  grass"  at  an  alti- 
tude of  6,500  feet  but  in  your  locality 
alfalfa  can  be  grown  more  profitably 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  better 
feed.  Sudan  grass  does  best  in  a  low 
altitude  and  a  warm  climate  and  is  rec- 
ommended for  those  sections  where 
alfalfa  cannot  be  successfully  grown. 

Milk  for  Chickens — Sudan  Grass. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  state  in  your  paper  which  is 
best  for  chickens,  sweet  or  sour  milk. 

How  do  you  think  Sudan  grass  would 
do  here?  We  live  25  miles  east  of  Ben- 
ton.— W.  J.  S.,  Clear  Lake,  Mont. 

It  is  always  best  to  feed  milk  in  a 
sour  form,  because  you  will  in  this  way 
always  have  a  uniform  feed,  whereas, 
if  you  feed  it  in  the  sweet  form,  you 
will  be  feeding  both  sweet  and  soured 
milk,  as  it  will  sour  within  a  few  hours 
after  being  placed  before  the  chickens. 
The  bacteria  left  in  the  pan  inoculate 
the  milk  thoroughly  and  develop  rapidly, 
which  is  the  cause  for  the  milk  souring 
so  quickly,  and  it  will  sour  between 
feedings.  Some  of  the  birds  will  come 
to  the  milk  the  second  time,  and  this 
time  they  are  likely  to  get  sour  milk, 
when  they  got  sweet  milk  the  first  time 
they  came. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  feeding  sweet  milk  in  com- 
parison with  sour,  and,  taking  the  above 
facts  into  consideration,  I  see  no  reason 
why  one  should  risk  feeding  sweet  milk. 
— A.  J.  Helmreich,  in  charge  poultry 
plant,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Property  Bights  for  Women. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  per  request  in  March  15,  why  will 
a  farmer  pipe  water  to  his  stock  and 
not  to  his  house  for  his  overworked 
wife?  Why  will  a  woman  in  Colorado 
work  for  the  interest  of  her  family  and 
risk  her  husband  getting  into  a  tantrum 
and  selling  the  very  home  over  her  head 
without  her  consent?  I  have  positive 
knowledge  of  three  such  cases  in  one 
neighborhood  in  two  years  and  unprin- 
cipled husbands  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  knowledge.  I  consider  it  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  intelligence  of  woman — 
to  think  they  may  vote  like  a  herd  of 
cattle,  and  yet  make  no  attempt  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  "counterfeits" 
which  you  allude  to  in  last  issue.  Until 
a  husband  will  deed  over  some  portion 
of  his  property  to  his  wife,  she  has  no 
security  whatever  against  him  selling 
the  last  chicken  on  the  farm.  She  may 
weep,  wail  and  have  fits  and  yet  she  has 
no  protection  that  I  can  discover  in  the 
courts  from  such  conditions.  He  may 
claim  he  needs  the  money  for  various 
uses  and  that  lets  him  out.  What  I  wish 
might  be  done  for  farm  women  is  pro- 
tection against  husbands  who  work  them 
like  mules  and  then  kick  them  out  pen- 
niless while  they  absorb  all  the  property 
if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  wife 
and  mother  of  his  children  refuses  to 
endure  his  conditions.  I  positively  know 
a  man  in  Colorado  can  place  the  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  his  friends  and 
claim  it  sold  and  not  be  held  guilty  of 
unfair  dealing,  providing  he  has  property 
enough  to  pay  friends  for  assisting  him. 
Now  what  can  you  do  to  assist  the  wives 
against  such  dealing?  This  seems  to  be 
considered  very  amusing  to  our  men 
folks  in  this  section  and  the  wives  are 
being  educated  to  stand  as  instructed 
or  take  consequences,  even  whipping 
goes  here  if  the  women  rebel  or  ob- 
ject. I  would  like  to  suggest  equal 
rights — protection  against  being  kicked 
out  by  the  man  or  husband  as  he  calls 
himself.  Until  equal  division  of  prop- 
erty she  helped  accumulate  by  her  work 
as  well  as  his,  he  is  the  only  one  to  be 
considered  when  spending  the  earnings 
of  both. — Mary  Pierce,  Bent  County. 

I  guess  Mrs.  Pierce  is  about  right  and 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  good  farm 
journalism  she  may  expect  the  support 
of  this  department.  As  I  said  before, 
I  want  you  to  help  to  help  yourselves 
and  since  Mrs.  Pierce  has  set  a  precedent 
I  hope  the  rest  of  you  will  follow  her 
example  and  write  something,  whether 
it  is  on  counterfeit  husbands  or  some 
other  subject.  Women  should  be  amply 
protected  in  their  property  rights  and 
the  question  suggests  itself  to  me  "why 
have  not  some  of  the  women  legislators 


given  this  matter  special  attention,"  in 
other  words  how  does  women  suffrage 
benefit  the  sex  if  women  will  not  look 
after  their  own  interests. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  a  dozen  more 
women  in  the  intermountain  country 
who  will  manifest  enough  interest  in 
their  own- welfare  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance to  making  this  department  helpful 
to  them. — Editor. 

Sweet  Clover  a  Forage  Crop. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  your  issue  of  February  15th  there 
is  quite  a  piece  devoted  to  sweet  clover. 
Would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  tell  me  if  this  sweet  clover  would 
grow  and  thrive  on  the  land  here.  We 
are  sixteen  miles  east  of  Chugwater,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Iowa  flats.  Of 
course  we  have  no  irrigation  here  and 
some  years  it  is  quite  dry.  The  soil  is 
black  on  top  but  in  places  is  underlaid 
with  magnesia  rock.  Would  be  very 
much  pleased  to  see  this  in  an  early  is- 
sue, and  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
would  be  best  for  this  country,  how  and 
when  it  should  be  planted  and  when  to 
cut  it  to  the  best  advantage?  A  well 
known  rancher  says  that  the  stock  would 
starve  to  death  if  turned  in  on  a  pas- 
ture of  sweet  clover. — C.  J.  S.,  Iowa  Cen- 
ter, Wyo. 

Sweet  clover  will  certainly  do  well  in 
your  locality;  it  will  make  a  good 
growth  where  few  other  plants  will  live; 
it  adapts  itself  admirably  to  conditions 
and  since  it  draws  much  of  its  food  from 
the  air  in  the  form  of  free  nitrogen,  it 
will  make  a  good  growth  on  poor  soils 
as  has  been  demonstrated  from  perfect 
plants  and  well  developed  seed  grown  in 
gravel  pits,  stone  quarries  and  along  the 
roadside  where  the  ground  is  hard  and 
the  soil  shallow.  I  have  seen  acres  of  it 
growing  on  dry  lands  where  the  precipi- 
tation is  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  the 
soil  quite  sandy,  yet  under  these  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  it  made  a  growth  of 
several  feet  and  made  a  good  hay  crop. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
well  prepared,  solid  seed  bed  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  realized;  seed  with  a 
drill  about  twenty  pounds  of  the  hulled 
and  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  unhulled 
per  acre  and  plant  barely  deep  enough 
for  the  loose  dirt  to  cover  the  seed.  A 
few  cultivations  will  materially  increase 
the  yield. 

The  white  blooming  variety  (Melilotus 
Albus)  is  preferred  for  western  condi- 
tions although  the  yellow  blooming  kind 
does  well. 

It  should  be  planted  in  the  spring 
about  the  same  time  as  you  would  plant 
alfalfa  or  a  little  earlier. 

Your  well  known  rancher  has  much 
to  learn  about  "stock  starving  on  sweet 
clover."  On  account  of  the  bitter  taste 
stock  do  not  take  readily  to  it  at  first 
but  after  eating  it  awhile  animals  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  and  learn  to  rel- 
ish it  even  more  than  other  grasses. 
Sweet  clover  pasture  is  practically  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  alfalfa,  seldom  pro- 
ducing bloat  such  as  is  often  caused  by 
alfalfa  and  clover.  It  is  also  about  equai 
in  value  as  alfalfa  when  used  for  hay. 
One  cutting  can  usually  be  secured  the 
first  year  and  two  and  three  cuttings 
the  second  year  after  which  reseeding 
must  be  done.  The  cuttings  should  be 
made  just  before  the  appearance  of  the 
bloom  buds. 

Wants  to  Buy  Feterita. 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  saw  an  article  in  your  paper  of 
February  15th  by  J.  L.  Woodbridge,  on 
a  new  grain  for  poultry  called  feterita. 
and  would  like  to  know  where  I  can 
buy  seed  this  spring,  what  the  cost  will 
be,  also  if  you  can  kindly  tell  me  hov. 
much  it  weighs  to  the  bushel,  how  and 
when  you  plant  and  cultivate  feterita 
and  how  much  seed  you  sow  per  acre? 
I  am  going  into  the  poultry  business 
and  have  a  farm  large  enough  to  grow 
my  own  feed.  Any  information  you  can 
pass  along  about  feterita  will  be  highly 
appreciated. — Mrs.  C.  J.  Barlow,  Cas- 
cade Co.,  Mont. 

You  can  purchase  feterita  from  any  of 
the  seed  houses  advertised  in  Western 
Farm  Life  and  the  price  is  four  to  five 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quant- 
ity purchased. 

Feterita  weighs  fifty  pounds  to  the 
bushel;  it  is  a  sorghum  and  should  be 
planted  in  the  spring  when  the  soil  is 
warm.  It  should  be  planted  with  a  drill 
and  about  six  to  seven  pounds  allowed 
to  the  acre.  To  get  the  best  results, 
prepare  a  good  seed  bed  and  give  a  thor- 
ough and  clean  cultivation.  It  is  a  great 
drouth  resister,  contains  much  nutri- 
ment, makes  a  good  feed  for  poultry  and 
live  stock  and  is  used  by  many  for  mak- 
ing pan  cakes.  Planted  at  the  right  time 
in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed  and  given 
thorough  cultivation  feterita  will  yield 
from  sixty  to  ninety  bushels  per  acre. 


Wants  to  Buy  Goats. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  where  there  are  any 
Toggenberg  or  milk  goats  for  sale  in 
the  state?  I  am  unable  to  get  them 
down  in  Kansas  on  account  of  the  quar- 
antine against  the  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease.— C.  A.  Johnson,  La  Platta  Co. 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

L.  H.  Decker,  Greeley,  Colo.,  R.  D.  No. 

5  has  some  good  milk  goat  stock  ana 
they  can  also  be  had  from  Wm.  Ridel] 

6  Sons,  Monmouth,  Ore.,  and  V.  D. 
Hondt,  Spangle,  Wash.,  The  Golden 
West  Goat  Reserve,  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


The  pessimist  doesn't  believe  half  lie 
hears  of  the  good,  but  more  than  half 
he  hears  of  the  bad.  The>  optimist 
doesn't  believe  half  he  hears  of  the  bad, 
but  more  than  half  he  hears  of  the  good. 

The  farm  family  that  isn't  making  its 
sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  offset  its  pur- 
chases of  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  pepper,  and 
other  articles  the  average  farm  does 
not  produce,  is  not  living  up  to  its  op- 
portunity. To  the  farm  hen  should  be 
delegated  the  job,  and  if  she  has  half 
a  chance  she'lf  gladly  do  more. 

Try  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
home  this  spring  by  planting  flower 
seeds  and  shrubs.  Look  up  the  seed 
and  nursery  advertisers  in  this  journal 
and  write  them  for  catalogues;  pick  out 
the  seeds  and  shrubs  that  you  like  and 
send  in  your  order  early  so  you  will  be 
sure  to  get  them  in  good  time.  You 
will  find  that  flowers  will  make  your 
place  more  like  home. 

The  sheep  men  of  the  West  are  pre- 
paring to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
sale  of  wool  at  the  best  prices  enjoyed 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  large  sheep 
raisers  are  refusing  27 y2  cents  per  pound 
and  confidentially  believe  that  it  will  go 
much  higher.  There  is  a  big  shortage 
of  wool  throughout  the  country  and 
there  is  little  question  but  what  a  much 
better  price  will  be  realized  later  in  the 
season. 

Every  farmer  in  the  country  should 
put  on  a  "Swat  the  Fly"  campaign  at 
once  and  keep  it  up  all  summer.  Be- 
gin now  to  clean  up  all  breeding  places 
for  the  deadly  fly.  Haul  the  manure 
from  the  barns,  corrals,  poultry  houses 
and  other  places,  out  on  the  fields  and 
see  that  it  is  kept  cleaned  up  all  sum- 
mer. The  fly  and  impure  water  to- 
gether with  general  unsanitary  condi 
tions  are  the  principal  cause  of  sickness 
on  the  farm. 

As  Prof.  Kerr  says,  the  great  bulk  of 
our  poultry  products  comes  from  the 
small  farm,  and  this  will  probably  al- 
ways be  the  case.  About  the  average 
farm  home  there  are  enough  waste 
products  that  otherwise  could  not  be 
utilized,  to  keep  a  goodly  flock  of  poul- 
try, some  hogs,  and  a  few  cattle.  It  is 
the  use  of  animal  machines  to  convert 
these  wastes  into  cash  products  that 
marks  the  really  good  farmer  ,and  a 
flock  of  pure-bred  chickens  will  prove 
very  profitable  converters. 

If  you  have  a  windmill  or  a  pumping 
plant  so  that  you  can  be  assured  of 
a  good  supply  of  water  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  you  should  by 
all  means  put  out  a  good  bed  of  straw- 
berry plants.  After  they  are  once  well 
started,  they  are  not  difficult  to  grow 
and  the  delicious  fruit  will  well  compen- 
sate you  for  any  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended. It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  these  plants  require  a  large 
amount  of  water  and  they  must  have 
it  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

In  planning  your  small  fruits  for 
spring  setting,  don't  forget  the  Goose- 
berries. These  can  be  grown  with  per- 
haps less  care  than  any  other  garden 
fruit  and  there  is  none  that  is  more 
relished  by  the  family.  I  have  picked 
as  fine  gooseberries  in  the  garden  of 
the  Parson's  unirrigated  ranch,  in  Colo- 
rado, as  I  have  seen  exhibited  at  any 
county  or  state  fair.  A  few  gallons  of 
gooseberries  made  into  pies  on  oppor- 
tune occasions  during  the  winter  months 
wil  serve  as  a  potent  factor  in  keeping 
the  lord  and  master  in  good  humor  and 
will  materially  help  in  persuading  him 
to  buy  that  new  hat  you  have  wanted 
so  long. 
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PLUM,  CHERRY  AND  SHADE  TREES. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in 
regard  to  what  kind  of  plum  and  cherry 
trees  would  be  adapted  to  this  country 
north  of  Denver  and  how  far  the  same 
should  be  planted  apart,  how  many  feet 
between?  What  kind  of  shade  trees  <1<> 
you  recommend  for  this  country  and 
what  kind  of  strawberries? — Joe  King, 
Weld  county. 

Outside  of  the  irrigated  district,  or 
districts  close  to  the  foothills,  only  na- 
tive plums  can  be  grown  successfully. 
The  following  varieties  have  proven 
adapted  to  this  locality:  Surprise,  Sun- 
set, Wolfe,  and  Quaker.  These  are  large 
and  improved  native  plums  which,  when 
properly  grown  and  cared  for,  will  equal 
in  size  many  of  the  European  vari- 
eties, and  for  making  jellies  and  pre- 
serves they  are  superior.  They  should 
be  planted  on  well  prepared  ground  18 
feet  apart  eacli  way.  Trees  one  or  two 
years  old  can  be  used.  In  planting 
them,  the  holes  should  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  roots  without 
crowding,  and  all  broken  or  deformed 
roots  should  be  cut  off  at  planting. 
They  should  be  set  about  two  inches 
deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  previous  season's 
growth  should  be  cut  off  from  the  top. 
They  should  be  given  good  cultivation 
and  irrigation,  if  the  owner  expects  to 
make  the  orchard  profitable. 

For  cherry  trees,  only  sour  cherries 
can  be  grown.  The  Montmorency,  Early 
Richmond,  and  the  Morello  are  the  three 
hardiest  varieties,  and  these  are  ex- 
tensively grown  in  northern  Colorado. 

They  should  be  planted  16  to  IS  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  given  the  same  care 
as  in  the  case  of  the  plums. 

I  presume  that  your  correspondent  de- 
sires shade  trees  that  are  absolutely 
hardy  and  will  stand  the  conditions  of 
the  plains.  The  Boxelder,  green  ash, 
Carolina  poplar,  white  willow,  and  honey 
locust  are  all  hardy,  unless  they  are 
planted  on  extreme  situations  where 
there  is  a  continuous  sweep  of  cold  from 
the  north  and  northwest.  The  box- 
elder  and  the  white  willow  are  the  hardi- 
est. In  sheltered  situations  the  cork  elm 
and  the  white  elm,  and  the  soft  maple 
may  be  grown.  If  they  are  planted 
along  the  highways,  the  first  mentioned 
group  of  trees  may  be  planted  25  feet 


Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Maehlm 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  tor  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work* 

There  Is  a  big-  demand  for  wells  to 
water  stock  and  for  irrigation. 
V.' rite  for  free  Illustrated  circa- 
lars  allowing  different  styles. 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  43  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


STACKER  AND  HAY  TOOLS 

^Save  time,  men  and  money.  Light- 
est in  weight  —  easiestto  operate 
—delivers  hay  anywhere  — no 
L  ropes  or  pulleys— cannot  tip — 
L  fully  guaranteed — wood  or 
^galvanized  steel.  Sold  direct 
^at  manufacturer's  prices. 
^Write  today   for  free 
catalog  and  Big  Jay- 
(jhawk  BargainBook" 
^pf  Farm  Implements 
^eold  direct  at 
.money  saving 
.prices. 


F.  VVYATT  MFG.  CO..  934  N.  5th  St..  SAUNA,  KANS. 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  19. 


apart,  while  the  latter  should  be  from 
30  to  40  feet  apart,  in  order  to  allow 
full  development  of  the  crowns.  If 
planted  for  hedge  or  wind-break  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  set  10  to  12  feet 
apart  each  way. 

In  regard  to  strawberries,  the  follow- 
ing varieties  have  proven  a  success  in 
northern  Colorado:  Warfield,  Glenmary, 
Bulmeh,  and  Haverland. — E.  P.  Sand- 
sten,  Horticulturist,  Colorado  State  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

DOGS  USED  IN  WAR. 

Dogs  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
British  army  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  says  a  writer  in  Our  Dumb 
Animals.  They  will  be  used  for  scout- 
ing and  sentry  work  with  isolated  out- 
posts and  pickets,  where  it  is  expected 
they  will  prove  of  great  value,  since 
their  scent  is  often  quicker  than  sight 
and  their  hearing  is  sharper  than  that 
of  the  human  sentry.  Special  training 
is  required  for  the  dogs  that  do  scout- 
ing duty.  They  are  taken  on  a  long 
lead  and  must  learn  to  growl,  not  to 
bark,  as  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
enemy  should  not  know  of  their  pres- 
ence. Sometimes  they  have  to  be  muz- 
zled to  prevent  their  barking.  On  sen- 
try duty  it  is  different,  for  by  barking 
the  dogs  can  warn  the  sentry  and  the 
camp  at  the  same  time. 

The  use  of  dogs  in  war  never  has 
been  tried  formally  by  the  British  army 
before,  though  in  the  South  African  war 
Boer  dogs  often  were  adopted  by  the 
soldiers.  Major  Richardson,  in  his  book, 
quotes  a  letter  from  a  trooper  written 
from  South  Africa:  "We  have  trekking 
about  with  us  a  large  number  of  dogs 
that  have  been  left  behind  by  the  Boers 
and  which  attach  themselves  at  once  to 
the  columns  they  happen  to  meet.  We 
have  with  our  own  column  at  present 
more  than  .'!()  dogs,  and  the  standing 
•■a in  1  is  we  have  come  across  look  almost 
like  dogs'  homes.  We  have  one  dog 
with  us  which  we  found  at  a  deserted 
farm.  We  call  him  the  sentry  and  takn 
him  with  us  on  night  picket,  where  he 
is  more  useful  than  a  man,  for  no  sound 
escapes  him."  Another  army  officer 
who  escaped  from  Pretoria  said  the 
greatest  danger  of  recapture  was  not 
from  the  Boers  but  from  the  Boers'  dogs. 

The  first  systematic  training  of  mili- 
tary dogs  was  done  by  the  Germans. 
They  are  using  dogs  in  the  present  war 
as  an  aid  to  the  rescue  parties  for  the 
German  uniform  is  so  near  the  color  of 
the  ground  that  it  is  often  very  difficult 
for  the  wounded  to  be  seen.  The  dogs, 
however,  are  always  able  to  trace  out 
wounded  men  by  scent.  Military  dogs 
were  used  by  both  Russians  ami  /Jap- 
anese in  the  last  war.  and  it  is  said  the 
whole  Austrian  frontier  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  was  guarded  by  sentry  dogs 
for  years.  The  Italian  army  also  lias  a 
service  of  dogs.  Collies  and  retrievers 
are  said  to  be  the  best  breeds  for  this 
sort  of  work. 


THE  HUNTING  NUISANCE. 


Desirous  of  having  a  bill  presented  to 
this  legislature  making  it  a  misdemanor 
to  hunt  on  one's  property,  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  fish  and  game  department 
of  the  state. 

These  people  informed  me  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  put  up  signs  of  "no 
trespassing"  on  our  property  to  keep  off 
the  hunter. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  makes  it  a 
crime  to  hunt  on  the  public  highway  or 
in  any  enclosure.  These  people  tell  me 
that  the  owner  of  property  can  arrest 
anyone  they  find  hunting  on  their  prop- 
erty, and  the  guilty  one  is  subject  to 
fine  for  such  offence,  without  doing  any 
damage. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  farmers  to  put  up  signs 
informing  the  public  of  the  law  and 
then  commence  the  arresting  business, 
because  one  of  the  great  nuisances  of 
tli is  country  is  the  hunter  and  fisher, 
especially  the  irresponsible  one. 

I  should  say  that  this  kind  of  a  hunter 
and  fisher  is  much  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  all  of  the  predatory  animals  we 
have  to  contend  with,  and  a  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  would 
soon  get  rid  of  him. 

If  one  wishes  to  hunt  he  can  get  per- 
mission of  the'  owner  of  the  property, 
and  the  owner  has  some  one  then  to  hold 
for  any  damage  done,  or  the  owner  can 
protect  his  birds  and  live  stock  if  he 
wishes. — John  Grattan. 


Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


The  two  owners  of  this  business  art 
also  its  actual  active  superintend-, 
ents — not  by  proxy,  but  in  person. 

The  manufacture  of  every  part  and 
piece  used  in  the  car  must  conform 
to  gauges  and  measurements  de- 
termined by  them. 

They  fix  the  formulas  followed  in 
melting,  shaping  and  forging  the 
steel,  iron  and  brass. 

From  the  handling  of  the  raw 
metals  to  the  final  assembly,  the 
departments  in  charge  of  every 
process  and  operation  are  responsi- 
ble to  Dodge  Brothers  themselves. 

They  have  themselves  designed  many 
of  the  wonderful  time-saving,  labor- 
saving  machines  which  make  this 
car  possible  at  the  price. 

Their  idea  of  manufacturing  is  that 
the  car  should  be  made  so  good 
that  it  will  practically  sell  itself. 

No  manufacturing  detail  is  so  small 
that  it  escapes  their  scrutiny. 

No  suggestion  from  dealers  or  cus- 
tomers is  too  trivial  to  receive 
consideration. 

They  know  exactly  how  every  part 
should  be  built — not  in  theory,  but 
from  practical  experience  in  manu- 
facturing the  vital  parts  for  more 
than  half  a  million  cars. 

They  have  reduced  to  a  simple  science 
the  problem  of  using  the  best  ma- 
terials and  the  best  methods  mone) 
can  buy,  and  still  saving  time  and 
money  at  every  step. 

They  are  skilled  specialists  in  large 
production  and  small  economies, 
who  hold  the  quality  of  the  car  at 
the  highest  possible  level. 


That  this  is  a  statement  of  fact  is 
evidenced  by  the  car  itself. 

You  will  look  in  vain  for  anything 
cheap  or  ordinary  in  the  inside  or 
the  outside  of  Dodge  Brothers'  car. 

In  proof  of  this: — 

The  leather  is  real  grain  leather. 

The  tufting  is  deep  and  soft;  the  fill- 
ing, natural  curled  hair. 

The  35  h.  p.  motor  is  cast  en  bloc, 
with  removable  head. 

The  rear  axle  is  of  the  full-floating 
type. 

The  bearings  are  Timken  thruout — 
with  S.  R.  O.  ball  bearings  in  clutch 
and  transmission. 

The  springs  are  made  of  Chrome 
Vanadium  steel,  and  are  self-lubri- 
cating. 

The  wheels  are  hickory,  with  de- 
mountable rims. 

The  body  is  all  steel,  including  frame, 
with  a  perfect  stream  line  effect. 

The  fenders  are  of  a  special  ovat 
design. 

The  magneto  is  an  Eisemann  water- 
proof. 

Everywhere  you  will  find  drop  forg- 
ings  and  drawn  work  instead  of 

castings. 

The  car  is  giving  satisfaction  every- 
where. 

Its  performances  provoke  nothing 
but  praise. 

You  will  realize  the  very  first  ride 
you  take  that  it  has  all  the  re- 
sponsiveness, comfort  and  power 
you  want  in  any  car. 

There  will  be  no  mistaking  the  buoy- 
ant spring  action — the  freedom 
from  gear  shifting — the  fine  bal- 
ance which  makes  it  stick  to  the 
road — or  the  dogged  pulling  power 
of  the  silent  motor. 

If  you  care  to  have  it  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  our  Book  B,  which 
gives  an  unbiased  opinion  of  the 
mechanical  value  of  the  car,  writ- 
ten by  an  engineer  not  connected 
with  this  company. 


The   wheelbase   is   110  inches 
The  price  of  the  car  complete  is  $785 

(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from 
Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers  143  Jos.  Campau  Ave.,  Detroit 


THE  REMINGTON 

316  Colorado  Bldg. 


"Without  an  Equal  for  Simplicity" 

A 

Remington 
Oil  Engine 

using  cheap  crude  oil  or  distillate 
will  give  you  power  at  a  lower 
cost  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Carney  Hartley,  Representative 

OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

Denver  Colo. 


The  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Colorado 

The  only  insurance  in  the  state  at  actual  cost.  The  best  farms  of  the 
state  of  Colorado  our  reserve  fund.  No  deposit  in  a  bank  can  compare.  We  had 
in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  $3,016,931.00.  We  have  saved  to  our  policy  holders 
thousands  of  dollars  in  insurance  premiums  as  compared  with  old  line  insur- 
ance rates.  We  have  been  doing  business  twenty  years,  July  1,  1915.  We  are 
growing  steadily  and  surely.  You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  Insure  with  us. 
From  a  business  and  fraternal  standpoint,  all  farm  insurance  belongs  to  the 
Grange  Company.  Write  Albert  Wolff,  President,  Edgewater,  R.  1,  or  J.  A. 
Ferris,  Secretary,  Golden,  R.  1,  and  they  will  tell  you  why. 
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r  arming  With  Brains  Profitable 


By  Geo.  M.  Wilson. 


A GREAT  French  artist  was  once 
asked  how  he  mixed  his  paints  in 
order  to  produce  such  beautiful 
colors,  and  he  promptly  replied 
"with  brains."  A  prominent  agricultur- 
ist in  a  speech  before  the  Denver  Real 
Estate  Exchange  said  "The  possibilities 
of  dry  farming  are  as  big  as  the  brain 
power  devoted  to  it." 

We  all  know  the  word  dry  farming 
is  a  misnomer,  but  its  use  has  become 
so  general  that  to  try  to  change  the 
name  has  almost  been  given  up.  How- 
ever, whenever  it  is  used,  it  should  al- 
ways be  taken  to  mean  the  most  up  to 
date,  scientific  and  approved  method  of 
raising  crops  under  a  limited  rainfall. 
Oftentimes  we  hear  people  ask,  "Has 
dry  farming  come  to  stay?"  "Is  it 
built  on  a  permanent  foundation?"  It 
has  come  to  stay  because  it  has  en- 
gaged the  minds  of  such  men  as  Par- 
sons, Widstoe,  Jardine  and  many  others 
who  after  several  years  of  study  and 
experience  say  it  is  sure  to  be  a 
success. 

The  very  pressure  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  will  force  us  to  pro- 
duce more,  just  as  the  European 
farmer  was  forced  to  produce  more.  So 
we  must  look  to  our  land  of  limited 
rainfall.  James  J.  Hill,  the  builder  of 
the  great  steel  highway  across  the 
Northwest  says  our  population  in  this 
country  doubles  every  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  years.  Think  of  what  that 
means.  Dry  farming  is  not  a  local 
issue.  It  is  a  world  problem,  because 
over  one-half  of  the  entire  land  sur- 
face of  the  world  receives  less  thaii, 
twenty  inches  of  rainfall.  At  least  10 
per  cent  more  receives  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches. 

Under  these  conditions  dry  farming 
methods  become  a  necessity.  Se  you 
see,  65  per  cent  of  the  earth's  land  sur- 
face must  be  cultivated  in  a  scientific 
dry  farming  way.  Newell  estimates 
there  are  about  600,000,000  acres  of  ara- 
ble land  left  in  this  country,  which  by 
proper  methods  may  be  reclaimed  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Irrigation  when  fully  developed  may 
reclaim  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  thi9 
area.  Science  several  years  ago  was 
placed  under  tribute  to  discover  a 
smokeless  powder,  so  our  vast  armies 
might  look  each  other  in  the  face  while 
hurling  their  deadly  missiles  of  lead. 
They  discovered  it.  Today  science  is 
again  placed  under  tribute  to  discover 
crops  that  will  produce  and  pay  under 
a  limited  rainfall,  and  the  result  is,  they 
have  given  us  Sudan  grass,  feterita, 
eighty  and  ninety  day  corn,  and  many 
other  drouth  resisting  crops  and  the 
work  has  just  begun. 


Are  you  saving  the 
commissions  on  your 
insurance  each  year  ?  \ 

THE  POSTAL  LIFE  is  the  only  Com- 
pany that  opens  its  doors  to  the  public 
so  that  those  desiring  sound  Insurance- 
protection  at  low  cost  can  deal  directly  for  it. 

You  make  a  tuaranued  saving  corre- 
sponding to  the  agent's  commission  the  first 
year,  less  a  moderate  advertising  charge. 

In  subsequent  years  you  get  the  Hcntwal 
Commission  other  companies  pay  their 
agents,  namely  7  K'*,  and  you  also  receive  an 
Offitt-Exptmt  Saving  of  2  .  making  up  the 

<•  Annual       Q  \1  oj  Guaranteed 
Dividend  of     J  /2  /O    in  the  Policy 

Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second  year, 
the  POSTAL  pays  eontingeni  dividends  be- 
sides, based  on  the  Company's  savings. 

Such  Is  the  POSTAL  way;  It  la  open  to 
you.  ffrut  now  and  find  out  the  exact  sum 
It  will  save  you  at  your  age  —  the  first  ytar, 
trni  every  nher.  Just  say:  Mail  insurance 
particulars  as  mentioned  in  The  Western 

Farm  Life  for  April  lat  1915  insue 
and  be  lure  to  give:  CI)  Tour  fall  nama ; 
(21  Tear  occupation ;  (3)  The  exact  date  of 
7 oar  birtb.  No  agent  will  be  lent  to  visit 
you.  You  deal  direst  —  the  benefit  of  the 
commission  Is  yours. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  Pruidcnt 
36  Naaaau  Street  New  Yo/lf 


Another  question  often  asked  is,  "Can 
a  man  who  has  never  had  any  experi- 
ence on  a  farm  succeed?"  I  contend  he 
can.  He  can  travel  over  one  of  two 
roads  to  success.  One  road  is  that  of 
experience.  It  is  a  long  road  and  very 
expensive.  It  is  traveled  by  men  who 
will  not  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others  ,and  by  men  who  think  they  are 
past  the  learning  period\,  Mfen  who 
think  our  agricultural  schools  and  farm 
journals  are  of  no  assistance  to  them. 
The  other  road  is  a  short  cut  to  suc- 
cess. Those  who  travel  this  road  ob- 
serve and  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  They  are  always  willing  to 
adopt  the  other  fellow's  methods  when 
they  are  proven  good.  They  watch 
closely  the  results  of  their  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  get  all  the  government 
bulletins  issued  that  pertain  to  their 
locality,  talk  to  the  old  timers  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  subscribe  for  at  least 
two  wideawake,  reliable  farm  journals 
that  cover  their  territory,  because  they 
are  continually  pointing  to  better  meth- 
ods, and  calling  attention  to  results  ob- 
tained by  the  government's  experimental 
stations  and  the  work  of  the  state 
school.  I  believe  the  fellow  who  travels 
this  road  will  get  more  pleasure  and 
profit  out  of  his  work  than  the  fellow 
who  travels  the  road  of  experience,  and 
in  much  less  time. 

Beginners  should  write  personal  let- 
ters to  the  editors  of  their  farm  jour- 
nals. Their  advice  is  always  good,  and 
many  times  will  save  time  and  money. 
In  our  county  we  have  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Johnson,  and  he  hails  from 
Denmark.  He  is  an  old  timer,  and  al- 
ways has  time,  or  at  least  takes  it,  to 
tell  you  his  experience.  Always  place 
a  good  bet  on  the  advice  of  a  farmer 
from  Denmark. 

Some  time  ago  I  asked  a  young 
farmer  if  he  was  going  to  put  in  any 
Sudan  grass  this  year,  and  he  said,  "I 
never  heard  of  it."  With  every  seed 
catalogue  devoting  a  page  to  it,  and 
every  agricultural  journal  writing  col- 
umns about  it,  the  government  sending 
out  thousands  of  bulletins  relative  to  it, 
yet  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  This  young 
man  is  on  the  long  road  of  experience, 
and  is  excess  baggage  on  the  agricultural 
train. 

Another  question  often  asked  is, 
"What  are  the  best  crops  for  eastern 
Colorado?"  We  have  marked  success 
with  corn,  cane  and  wheat.  Corn  is  a 
safe  crop  because  it  requires  less  mois- 
ture than  most  any  other  crop.  The 
great  German  investigator  Wollny,  in 
his  experiments,  found  corn  only  re- 
quired 233  pounds  of  water  to  produce 
a  pound  of  dry  matter,  while  it  re- 
quired 665  pounds  of  water  to  produce 
a  pound  of  oats.  He  also  found  it  re- 
quired twice  as  much  water  to  grow 
sunflowers  as  it  did  corn.  So  swat  the 
sunflowers  in  the  corn  field. 

Later,  King  conducted  similar  experi- 
ments to  determine  water  requirements 
for  different  crops  in  Wisconsin.  He 
found  it  required  271  pounds  of  water 
to  produce  a  pound  of  corn  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  576  pounds  of  water  to  produce 
a  pound  of  clover. 

In  1900  Widstoe  and  Merrill  conducted 
similar  experiments  in  Utah.  They 
found  it  required  589  pounds  of  water 
to  produce  a  pound  of  corn,  1,048  pounds 
of  water  to  produce  a  pound  of  wheat, 
and  630  pounds  of  water  to  produce 
sugar  beets.  However,  they  found  un- 
der average  conditions,  750  pounds  of 
water  most  generally  produce  a  pound 
of  dry  matter  under  dry  farming 
conditions. 

Figuring  along  on  this  basis  it  would 
require  45,000  pounds  of  water  to  pro- 
duce a  bushel  of  wheat  and  about  the 
same  to  produce  the  wheat  straw  or 
90,000  pounds  of  water  to  the  bushel 
(45  tons).  Without  stopping  to  think 
a  dry  farmer  would  throw  up  his  hands 
and  go  back  to  the  corn  belt  diet.  But 
with  a  little  more  figuring  we  find  an 
inch  of  water  over  an  acre  of  land 
weighs  226,875  pounds  or  113  tons.  If 
we  could  conserve  all  of  this  one  inch 
of  water  for  plant  production,  figuring 
on  the  basis  of  45  tons  of  water  to  the. 
bushel,  we  could  raise  two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  wheat;  under  twenty  inches 
of  rainfall  fifty  bushels  of  wheat. 


William  Faver  sham 

Famous  Actor,  says 

"A  pipe  of  Tuxedo  keeps  me  feeling 
physically  fit  and  in  good  spirits,  and, 
because  it  is  mild  and  doesn  't  bite,  it 
is  pleasant  to  the  throat  and  keeps 
my  voice  in  good  tone. ' ' 


e^auJSW^ 


Tuxedo  Keeps 
You  Physically  Fit 

Every  playgoer  has  remarked  the  virility  and 
clean-cut  vigor  of  William  Faversham,  both  as  an 
actor  and  as  a  man.  No  matter  what  part  he  is  play- 
ing, he  always  presents  a  figure  of  alert  strength  and 
keen  wits.  His  voice  is  especially  engaging,  clear, 
carrying  and  sonorous. 

For  Tuxedo  tobacco  to  gain  a  testimonial  from  such 
a  man,  stating  that  it  helps  to  keep  him  "  physically 
fit  and  in  good  spirits"  and  keeps  his  voice  "in  good 
tone"  goes  far  toward  convincing  you  of  Tuxedo's 
wholesome,  all-round  value  to  you. 

The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Tuxedo  will  put  snap  and  vim  into  your  daily  work. 
It's  an  inspiring  tobacco  that  will  keep  you  fit  as  a  fiddle, 
full  of  zest,  hearty  and  happy  and  hale.  You  can  smoke  it 
all  day  long,  and  each  succeeding  pipeful  will  glow  with 
greater  cheer. 

The  original,  exclusive  "Tuxedo  Process"  has  many 
imitators — but  no  equal. 

Try  Tuxedo  for  a  week,  and  you'll  like  it  forever. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

intent,  glassine  - 
moisture-proof  poach 


Convenient,  glassine  -  wrapped,     f*  Famon*  green  tin,  with  goIJ     "I  f| 

DC       lettering,  enrved  to  fit  pocket     1  UC 


But  to  conserve  all  the  moisture  is 
impossible.  It  has  been  proven,  how- 
ever, by  proper  methods  we  can  save 
half  of  the  moisture.  Why  not  sum- 
mer fallow  our  ground,  and  store  two 
years'  rainfall  and  then  sow  our  wheat 
with  a  probability  of  a  40  to  50  bushel 
yield  per  acre. 

I  wrote  a  friend  of  mine  back  in  Kan- 
sas who  was  raising  corn,  and  he  ad- 
vised me  to  try  something  else,  as  Colo- 
rado was  no  corn  state,  and  if  I  were 
going  into  the  corn  and  hog  business 
to  come  back  to  Kansas.  I  wrote  him 
that  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  he 
and  the  Manhattan  Agricultural  School 
were  in  the  same  state  for  they  have 
been  telling  you  Kansas  farmers  that 
your  ten-year  average  yield  has  only 
been  22.4  bushels  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age for  the  United  States  in  1914  was 
26  bushels  per  acre,  and  Colorado  av- 
eraged 23  bushels,  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  corn  was  raised  in  eastern  Colorado 
on  unirrigated  land.  He  wrote  me  to 
examine  my  think  cap  and  see  if  it 
wasn't  punctured,  and  if  I  was  raising 
corn,  I  was  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska  and 
thought  I  was  in  Colorado.  Poor  fel- 
low. I  never  replied  to  his  letter— 
didn't  want  to  wake  him  up.  Just 
thought  he  ought  to  get  in  the  boat 
with  some  of  those  New  Yorkers  who 
think  when  they  get  away  from  Broad- 
way they  are  only  camping  out. 


It  is  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than 
something. 

He  can  want  nothing  who  has  God 
for  a  friend. 


Colorado  Grown 

Onion  Seed 

Grown  in  Larimer  County 

from  selected  bulbs.  This  seed  is 
thoroughly  acclimated  and  will 
give  best  results. 

We  are  Headquarters  for 

SWEET  PEAS 

We  have  the  largest  stocks  and 
the  finest  strains  in  the  West. 
The  Colorado  climate  is  especially 
suited  to  Sweet  Peas. 

Big  Catalog  FREE  'IS 

of  Illustrations  ot  all  Garden  Seeds,  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Field  Seeds.  Also 

rprr  Barteldes  FARM  GUIDE 

M.  a  splendid  book  ot  ready  refer  I 

ence  Free  with  Field  Seed  orders  of  85.00  or  more, or 
Garden  Seed  orders  of  83.  or  more.  Be  sure  to  get  It 

BARTELDES  SEED  COMPANY, 

Largest  Seed  Bouse  West  of  the  Mississippi 
1032  16th  Street.  Denver.  Colorado 

1  032  Massachusetts  Street,  Lawrence.  Kansas 
1032  w-  Maln  Street,     Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Great  pasture,  fertilizer  and  hay  crop. 
Literature,   samples,   prices  on  request. 
The  San  Luis  Valley  Seed  House, 
La  Jara,  Colorado. 
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Profitable  Pork  Production 

BY  I.  W.  HR8DSOM,  JR. 

Under  the  above  title  we  will  run  a  regular  department  in  Western  Farm 
Life,  and  we  cordially  invite  every  one  interested  in  raising  hogs — in  ike 
greater  prosperity  of  Western  farmers  and  in  making  smoother  the  paths  of 
your  fellowmen,  to  write  us  your  experience,  give  us  any  suggestions  and 
furnish  any  pictures  you  may  have.  We  will  treat  you  right  and  you  will 
have  the  gratitude  of  our  50,000  subscribers. — Editor. 


GOOD  HOUSES  AND  PASTURE 
NECESSARY. 


Like  the  old  Pennsylvania  Dutchman 
who  emigrated  to  Indiana  in  an  early 
day  and  whose  first  building  was  a 
large  barn  and  the  first  clearing  was 
the  scattering  timber  in  a  grass  plot. 
He  said,  "Veil,  you  see  de  first  house  1 
make  vill  be  a  parn  and  de  first  field  / 
make  vill  be  a  medder."  So  it  is  with 
the  hog  business,  the  first  thing  needed 
is  a  good  hog  house  and  the  second  is 
a  good  "medder,"  pasture  or  its  equiva- 
lent. The  matter  of  grain  or  its  kind  is 
not  so  all  important. 

I  have  relatives  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
that  were  born  and  raised  in  Iowa.  They 
made  a  success  of  hogs  in  Iowa  and  are 
now  making  a  remarkable  success  up 
near  the  54th  parallel,  where  corn  is 
unknown. 

For  the  average  farmer,  the  hog  house 
is  the  most  popular  and  economical.  It 
seems  almost  absolutely  necessary  to 
me  for  early  pigs,  as  the  number  of 
sows  kept  in  the  large  house,  if  made 
reasonably  tight,  will  almost  keep  the 


BUILT  LIKE  A  JUG  AND  OF  THE 
SAME  MATERIAL. 

Hard  burned  vitrified  hollow  clay 
tile  silos  meet  every  requirement  and 
no  other  material  does. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  200,  page  18,  says:  "It  em- 
bodies every  factor  which  g°oes  to 
make  a  perfect  silo." 
w/^  f  Under  positive  written  gnar- 
antee. 

DUlld  ,  At  a  cost  no  higher  than 
Them    I         wood  or  concrete. 

.  On  terms  that  you  can  meet. 

Don't  build  a  silo 
until  you  get  our 
booklet  telling  many  interesting  and 
very  important  things  that  you 
should  know  about  a  silo  and  silage. 
It  is  Free,  send  the  coupon  today. 

COUPON   


Free  Book 


THE  HINMAN  SILO  COMPANY, 
214  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver: 
Please   send   me,   free   of  cost, 

your      booklet      describing  the 

Ferfect  Silo. 

Name   

Town   

State   

How  large  a  silo  do  you  expect 

to  build  

When  do  you  expect  to  build  


holding  the  stave  silo  round 
and  solid  as  an  engine  boilc-r. 
The  new,  adjustable  STEEL 
RIM  fitted  to 
Th. 


solves  the  problem  of  Btaveeilo con- 
struction .  Wood  diios  make  the  best 
silage-  The  steel  rim  on  the  Hinge-Ooor 
is  the  last  word  in  the  perfect  silo. 
Write  today  and  learn  of  this  lie- 
fore  you  buy.  Address  Dept.  52' .. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Poland  China  Pig»— bis 

type —  pedigreed  — shipped 
on  approval.  Davit  Bro»., 
Bix  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


temperature  above  the  freezing  point 
even  if  the  mercury  does  register  close 
to  zero.  There  is  no  need  for  alarm  for 
cold  weather,  if  the  roof  is  good  and  the 
bed  dry.  The  little  fellows  can  stand 
a  great  deal  of  dry  cold,  without  im- 
pairing their  health  or  vitality.  It  is 
not  nearly  so  hard  on  them  as  cloudy, 
foggy  weather,  even  at  a  much  higher 
temperature. 

This  is  one  big  advantage  that  we  pos- 
sess over  the  Southern  or  Eastern  part 
of  the  nation.  Our  smaller  amount  of 
rainfall  and  our  fewer  cloudy  days  will 
work  in  our  favor.  The  hog  is  a  lover 
of  bright,  dry,  sunshiny  weather,  and 
cold  unaccompanied  by  snow  sees  him 
thrive. 

So  above  all  things  the  hog  house 
should  have  a  good  roof,  there  should 
be  arrangements  made  for  adequate  ven- 
tilation without  draft,  for  a  hog  hates 
a  draft  in  cold  weather.  If  possible, 
provide  an  earth  floor  for  them  to  sleep 
on.  The  best  arrangement  for  a  hog 
house  is  a  building  standing  longways 
north  and  south,  with  a  row  of  stalls 
on  each  side  of  a  central  aisle,  and  a 
small  window,  preferably  made  so  as  to 
slide,  for  each  stall.  There  are  nu- 
merous plans,  with  "broken"  roofs  with 
windows  all  fronting  the  south,  but 
they  are  more  expensive  and  give  no  bet- 
ter results.  With  windows  on  the  east 
and  west  side  we  can  get  a  little  patch 
of  sunlight  into  every  stall,  and  a  few 
hours  of  sun  is  possible  either  in  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon,  which  poems  to 
be  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  little  pigs  only  need  to  be  a  day 
or  so  old  before  they  will  find  the  patch 
of  sunlight  and  will  pile  up  in  it  and 
move  as  it  does,  so  they  get  its  full 
benefit,  even  though  we  use  only  a  small 
sash  with  but  two  or  three  square  feet 
of  glass  for  each  stall. 

As  before  mentioned,  there  is  no  floor 
equal  to  the  earth  for  health  and  prof- 
its, providing  it  is  kept  dry,  and  any 
floor  must  be  kept  dry  if  profits  are  to 
be  expected.  Some  will  say  "Yes,  the 
earth  is  best,  but  I  cannot  keep  my 
hogs  from  rooting  it  up."  Well  that 
fellow  is  not  a  close  observer  of  hogs. 
Thev  never  root  up  their  bed  if  it  is 
dry,  and  the  rooting  of  it  is  only  evi- 
dence of  neglect,  from  leaking  roof,  lack 
of  drainage,  of  bedding,  or  from  spilling 
of  feed. 

To  safeguard  against  the  damp  floor 
the  earth  inside  the  house  should  be  at 
least  six  inches  higher  than  any  outside 
surface  or  eave  drip.  By  capillary  ac- 
tion the  floor  near  the  outside  wall  may 
become  damp  if  it  is  not  raised  some- 
what above  the  outside. 

Also  care  should  be  taken  to  allow  no 
puddles  to  stand  under  the  eaves.  Here 
again  we  have  not  the  difficulties  to 
contend  with  that  the  Eastern  or  South- 
ern hog  raiser  has.  It  is  also  profitable 
to  have  an  abundance  of  bedding  always 
in  the  stall.  If  the  sow  is  used  to  it, 
she  never  kills  her  pigs  on  account  of 
too  much  bedding.  In  the  good  old  times 
did  we  not  generally  find  some  of  our 
largest  and  finest  litters  under  an  old 
straw  stack? 

A  rainy  spell,  the  spilling  of  some  wa- 
ter or  the  moisture  connected  with  a 
new  litter  of  pigs  will  not  afect  a  plen- 
tifully bedded  stall,  while  a  scantily 
bedded  one  would  be  rendered  unpleas- 
ant for  the  sow  and  dangerous  for  small 
pigs. 

This  is  another  time  when  I  want  to 
know  when  my  pigs  are  to  be  expected, 
at  about  110  days  from  breeding,  I  want 
the  stalls  cleaned  out  thoroughly.  While 
it  is  an  easy  chore  to  take  care  of  the 
stall  of  a  careful  sow  if  allowed  her  ex- 
ercise every  day,  still  I  want  to  fix 
things  up  in  nice  shape  and  put  in  a 
big  lot  of  fresh  bedding  at  about  this 
time,  for  probably  it  will  only  be  a  day 
or  two  till  she  will  "make  her  bed,"| 
after  which  time  she  should  not  be  mo- 
lested in  any  way  unless  absolutely  j 
necessary.    While  the  regular  attendant 


X?  in@&  W  STEEL  SILO 


REDUCES  freezing  of  silage  to  less  than 
is  possible  with  other  types  of  silos. 
The  dead  air  space  between  the  inner 
and  outer  airtight  walls  makes  such  per- 
fect insulation,  that  even  in  the  coldest 
winter  weather,  little  or  none  of  your  sil- 
age will  freeze.  You  can  pack  your  flax 
straw  into  this  space  when  putting  up  the 
silo  and  get  still  greater  frost  protection. 

BETTER  THAN  WOOD, 
HOLLOW  TILE  OR 
CONCRETE 

for  these  reasons:  Many  farmers  write  that 
their  silage  keeps  better  in  It  than  In  a 
silo  made  of  any  other  material,  just  as 
fruit  and  vegetables  keep  better  In  metal 
receptacles  than  in  wooden  ones.  Wood, 
concrete,  brick  and  tile  absorb  some  of  the 
juices  of  the  silage  and  give  it  out  again, 
causing  mold. 

It  will  not  shrink  from  dry  weather  or 
swell  from  dampness,  or  crack  from  freez- 
ing or  settling. 

It  is  proof  against  lightning,  fire,  sun, 
wind,  rodents  and  vermin.  "Nothing  could 
take  it  down,  except  a  cyclone,"  says  one 
farmer.    It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

We  use  a  special  acid-proof  paint  for 
coating  the  inside  wall.  The  juices  of  the 
silage  have  no  effect  on  it. 

Write  for  the  Twin 
City  Steel  Silo  book.  It 
contains  some  useful  in- 
formation about  silage 
and  stock  feeding. 


Minneapolis  Steel  & 
Machinery  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


nins  t  r  a  tion 
shows  how  out- 
er and  inner 
wall  are  held 
together  toy 
strong  a  t  u  d  - 
ding  frame- 
work  —  a  very 
s  u  bst  a  n  t  i  a  1 
coustr  action 


mx  J     Wfc  Plant    Navy   Beans  this 

1^25  W    ^PPfl      KP51TIG.    spring,  and    be   assured  ~of 
»  J     kJ^V'**     AJP^&4A&kJ    one  big  paying  crop.    Due  to 

-  European  war  demand.  We 

have  choice  pure  Navy  Seed  Beans  at  right  price.  Also  Pure  Defiance  Seed 
Wheat,  Swedish  select  Seed  Oats  and  Alfalfa.    Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

E.  E.  SCOTT,  1819  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


GRAIN 


SEED 


Our  selected  Northern  Seed  Oats  costs  only 
75c  an  acre  more   than  the  poorer  strains. 

YIELD  50  BUSHELS  MORE 

per  acre.  We  have  some  fine  selected  Wheat, 
Milo,  Kaffir,  Peterita.  Cane,  Rye  and  Barley 
*eed,  selected  from  the  shipments  of  growers  whose  crop  we  buy.  We  are  not 
seedmen.  We  have  no  garden  seeds.  Just  grain  dealers  with  a  bargain  to  offer 
you  in  choice  grain  seeds.    Write  for  free  samples  and  prices  today. 

1900  FIFTEENTH  STREET 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


ADY  &  CROWE   MERC.  CO. 


will  not  generally  make  his  hogs  nerv- 
ous by  working  around  them,  still  he 
should  not  fuss  around  them  too  much, 
as  there  may  be  a  sow  or  two  in  the 
bunch  that  are  more  nervous  than  is 
best. 

I  like  a  house  built  on  rather  small 
dimensions,  a  stall  4x7  feet  being  big 
enough  for  sows,  unless  they  are  very 
large,  if  they  arc  turned  out  every  day, 
and  if  they  are  not  you  cannot  afford 
to  build  large  enough  to  give  them  the 
needed  exercise.  I  like  the  aisle  to  be 
three  feet  wide  and  have  removable 
gates  the  full  width,  with  cleats  to  slip 
the  gate  into.  With  a  four-foot  panel 
in  a  three-foot  aisle,  a  sow  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  shunted  into  her  stall 
or  the  other  sow  may  be  allowed  to  go 
past. 

Thus,  for  general  purposes,  I  would 
advocate  a  house  about  17  or  18  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  necessary  to  give 
each  sow  a  separate  stall,  though  about 
40  or  50  sows  is  the  maximum  for  one 
bunch,  and  by  having  this  many  to- 
gether the  house  would  be  close  to  100 
feet  long,  so  the  economy  of  choring  is 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


BUILD  A  SILO  THIS  YEAR. 


A  corn  silo  is  only  a  big  sauer  kraut 
barrel  filled  with  corn  stalks  chopped  up 
instead  of  chopped  cabbage.  Silage  is 
one  of  the  most  economical  fields  a 
farmer  can  raise.  And  how  the  cattle 
will  run  over  a  man  to  get  it!  They 
will  leave  the  best  alfalfa  hay  for  silage 
when  they  have  the  choice.  The  plains 
will  be  dotted  with  silos  in  a  few  years. 
Why  not  put  out  a  crop  of  corn  and 
plan  to  make  one  this  year.  Delay  is 
costly.  A  round  silo  38  feet  high  and 
one  foot  in  diameter  holds  about  130 
tons. 


HOUSE  PAINT ;.  $1.15 


Regular  $1.75  and  $2.00  )      Per  Gallon 

We  have  pur- 
chased two  car- 
loads of  extra 
high  quality 
ready  mixed 
house  paint  at 
a  remarkably 
low  price  for 
cash.  In  order 
to  dispose  of 
such  a  large 
quantity  at  once 
we  have  priced 
it  at  the  low 
figure  of  $1.15 
per  gallon.  This  is  the  same  high 
quality  paint  that  you  would  pay 
$1.75  and  $2.00  for  elsewhere. 
SEND    FOB    FREE    COLOR  CARD. 

This  shipment  of  paint  comes  in 
thirty-one  different  popular  colors 
including  black  and  white.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  color  card  will  be  mailed 
you  free  on  request.  Pill  out  coupon 
below. 

BON  I.  LOOK 

The  Consumers'  Wholesale  House  Es- 
tablished in  Denver  1890,  corner  16th 
and  Blake  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Cut  out  coupon. 


Bon  I.  Look,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  send  me  free 
color  card  and  full  particulars  of 
your  ready  mixed  house  paint. 


Name 
City 


State. 


prices. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that 
destroy  your  lawns — Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain 
and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clip- 
per will  drive  them 
all  out.    Your  dealer 
should  have  them — 
if  he  has  not,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will 
_  send    circulars  and 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
Box  10,  Dixon,  HI. 
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GOOD  HOUSES  AND 

PASTURE  NECESSARY 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
destroyed  which  may  be  found  in  the 
house  "one-fourth  to  one-half  as  large. 

I  use  a  small  square  trough  in  each 
stall  securely  fastened  in  one  front  cor- 
ner, the  trough  being  about  one  foot 
square  and  four  or  five  inches  deep. 
Nothing  ever  goes  into  this  trough  but 
oats  and  water,  about  two  quarts  of 
oats  and  four  quarts  of  water  at  night, 
while  the  sow  is  being  turned  out  most 
of  the  day  time.  When  the  approach  of 
the  pigs  is  near  at  hand,  I  sometime* 
feed  in  the  stall  in  the  morning  and 
sometimes  out  of  doors  along  with  the 
others,  depending  on  circumstances. 

It  will  be  noticed  if  the  hog  chore  is 
not  neglected  and  the  bed  allowed  to  be- 
come soiled  that  almost  all  the  sows 
will  use  the  other  front  corner  of  their 
stalls  from  where  their  feed  is  for  their 
excrement,  so  that  the  back  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  stalls  of  almost  all  of 
them  will  not  be  soiled  in  the  least.  By 
neglect  and  inattention  to  these  details 
the  whole  stall  may  be  filthy,  so  there 
are  lots  of  poor  hog  men. 

I  have  thought  that  I  would  try  a 
little  variation~of  my  plan  for  an  earth 
floor  for  the  hog  house  in  thi3  way: 
Make  the  aisle  of  concrete,  and  the 
front  of  the  stalls  back  about  two  feet, 
giving  that  part  of  the  stalls  about  two 
fnches  slope  toward  the  aisle,  and  leave 
the  back  five  or  six  feet  of  the  stall  of 
earth.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
make  an  ideal  arrangement.  It  would 
give  the  advantages  of  the  earth  for 
the  bed  and  the  cement  draining  into 
the  aisle  to  carry  any  water  away  from 
the  bedding.  I  "will  not  be  quite  satis- 
fied until  I  have  tried  it  out. 

Some  men  want  a  cement  floor  in 
their  house.  It  is  the  easiest  main- 
tained, and  I  think  more  comfortable 
for  the  hogs  if  properly  bedded  than 
the  board  floor  is.  There  are  lots  of 
good  hogs  raised  on  board  floors,  though. 


ADVERTISED    GOODS    COST  LESS. 


There  is  an  erroneous  impression  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  rural  people 
that  the  high  cost"  of  living  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  big  amount  of  money 
annually  spent  for  advertising.  This 
decision  is  reached  without  logically 
reasoning  out  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing and  placing  the  goods  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  average  reader,  observing  ex- 
tensive display  advertising  of  certain 
kinds  of  goods,  in  the  standard  maga- 
zines and  farm  journals,  naturally  feels 
that  the  purchasers  are  paying  the  big 
advertising  accounts  and  that  these  must 
be  added  to  the  original  cost  price  which 
would  be  materially  enhanced. 

Up  to  this  point  the  reasoning  is  logi- 
cally correct  but  the  trouble  is  the 
reader  stops  here  without  ascertaining 
how  the  manufacturer  who  spends  large 
amounts  of  money  advertising  his  goods 
and  which  amounts  he  adds  to  the  orig- 
inal cost  is  even  then  able  to  sell  better 
goods  at  a  lower   figure  than   is  his 


METZ 


Quality  Car — Glldden  Tour  Winner. 


600 


5  Passenger,  Gray  &  $ 
Davis,  Electric  Lights 
and  Starter,  25  H.  P. 

Wood  or  Wire  Wheels,  Mohair  Top 

Greatest  hill  climber;  28  to  30  miles  on  1 
gallon  gasoline,  10,000  miles  on  one  set 
of  tires.  Stewart  Speedometer,  one  man 
top,  108-inch  wheel  base,  32x3%  inch 
tires,  weight  1,600  pounds.  METZ  and 
C  A  RT  E  RCA  Ft  Distributors  for  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 

THE  COLORADO  CABTEBCAB  CO. 

1644  Broadway  Denver.  Colorado 

Live  Agents  Wanted 


HOISINGTON 

^Seed  House 

Write  for  Catalog 
of  Garden,  Field,  Grass 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

OCHB   GBAIN  CO., 
Holslngton,  Kansas 


WITH  DUPLICATE  QEAR8 
RUNNING  IN  OIL 


THE  AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with  oil.    The  gear  case,  in  which  the  duplicate  gears 
run,  holds  two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  as  is  required  by  the  mill  for  a  year  of  constant 
running,  days,  nights  and  Sundays.    From  the  gear  case  the  oil  flows  through  every  bearing 
in  a  continual  stream.    It  goes  out  through  the  thrust  washers  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  is 
automatically  returned  to  be  used  over  and  over  again.    No  oil  is  wasted.   This  mill  needs 
oiling  but  once  a  year.    Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of  the  8-foot  Auto-oiled 
Aermotor  will  keep  the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with  oil  for  a  year  or  more. 
The  galvanized  helmet  covers  the  gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps  in  oil. 
The  old  Aermotor  was  known  the  world  over  as  "the  windmill  which  runs  when  all 
others  stand  still."   This  new  Aermotor  with  gears  and  bearings  flooded  with 
"  runs  in  much  less  wind  than  the  old  Aermotor. 

rge  gears,  which  lift  the  load  straight  up,  are  each 
idependent  of  the  other  and  each  is  driven  by  its 
own  pinion  on  the  main  shaft  and  must 
take  its  half  of  the  load  at  all  times.  The 
Auto-oiled  Aermotor,  with  its  duplicate 
gears  and  two  pitmen  lifting  the  load 
straight  up,  is  unbreakable. 


Every 

3-foot  mill  is  tested 
under  a  pumping  load  of  3000  pounds 
on  the  pump  rod.   For  the  larger  sizes  the  load  is 
proportionately  greater.  We  know  that  every  one  of  these 
windmills  is  unbreakable.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  this  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect,  best  made,  best  tested,  best  oiled,  most  nearly  perpetual,  automatic  and 
self-sufficient  of  any  machine  of  any  kind  ever  made  for  farm  work  and  the  most  nearly  fool-proof. 
There  is  no  friction  on  any  part  of  the  furling  device  when  the  mill  is  running  and  very  little  when 
he  wheel  is  furled.    A  small  child  can  easily  furl  this  windmill  or  an  automatic  regulator  can  take  care 
of  it.    One  of  these  mills  hat  been  furled  10,000  times  in  one  day  by  a  man  on  our  premises— more  times 
than  it  would  ordinarily  be  furled  in  30  years  of  service.   A  band  brake,  of  the  automobile  type,  is  used, 
and  it  always  holds. 

If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  a  windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying  repairs 
and  having  them  put  on;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,  let  us  fur- 
nish you  an  unbreakable,  self-oiling,  ever-going  mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the  difference  between  no  water  in  a  light  wind 
and  an  abundance  of  water  In  almost  no  wind.  The  flooding  of  all  the  working 
parts  with  oil,  the  perfect  balance  of  the  wheel  and  vane  on  the  tower,  the  very  small 
turntable  on  which  the  mill  pivots  and  the  outside  furling  device  make  this  difference. 

Now  there  is  no  objection  to  a  high  tower.  Have  a*  high  a  tower  as  you  need  to  get  wind.  You 
don't  have  to  climb  it.   Your  dealer  can  come  once  a  year  and  put  in  oil,  if  needed,  and  inspect  the  mill. 

Why  not  have  flowing  water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  always 
fresh  and  pure?    It  will  cost  next  to  nothing.    It  will  give  health  to  your  family 
and  stock.    Let  the  water  run  into  a  good  size  reservoir  and  raise  all  the  fish 
of  the  choice  kinds  your  family  can  eat,  and  have  water  to  irrigate  your  garden  and 
make  it  raise  many  times  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise.  The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 
makes  all  this  possible  as  it  can  run  from  one  year's  end  to  another  with  practically 
no  wear  and  no  cost.    Water  costs  nothing.    Use  it.    To  let  it  stand  is  to  abuse  it. 

If  interested,  write  Aermotor  Co.,  1146  So.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago.    Write  right  how. 


A  pull  of 
30  lbs. on 
this  wire 
furls  the 
mill. 


BEFORE 


using  Cement 
Nails. 


Coated 


Western  Cement 
Coated  Nails  for 
Western  Growers 

Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always 
of  uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and 
count.  Especially  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Fruit  Boxes  and  Crates.  In 
brief,  they  are  the  Best  on  the  Mar- 
ket.   Write  for  Growers'  Testimonials. 


Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 


AFTER  use  of  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.'s 
Cement  Coated  Nails. 

Denver,  Colorado 


competitor  who  spends  little  or  no 
money  in  advertising. 

The  overhead  or  general  office  ex- 
pense, the  investment  in  machinery, 
etc.,  and  that  of  the  traveling  salesmen 
is  practically  as  great  for  manufacturing 
and  placing  on  the  market  a  small 
amount  of  goods  as  it  is  a  large  quant- 
ity. It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  goods  the  sales- 
men are  able  to  sell  in  a  certain  length 
of  time,  the  larger  the  selling  cost  must 
be  proportionately. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  box  of  seven-day 
matches  sold  for  a  quarter;  today  a  box 
four  times  the  size  and  of  a  much  bet- 
ter quality  can  be  had  for  a  nickle.  This 
was  brought  about  through  the  increased 
volume  of  business  on  which  the  small 
margin  of  profit  on  the  individual  box 
amounts  to  much  more  on  the  large  vol- 
ume of  business  than  did  the  large 
profit  on  the  small  volume  of  business. 

The  "Trade-mark"  has  come  to  be  a 
distinguishing  feature  on  national  man- 
ufactured and  advertised  goods  and  it> 
a  guarantee  by  the  manufacturer  that 
the  goods  are  fully  up  to  the  representa- 
tions made.  In  purchasing  manufactured 
goods  of  general  distribution,  the  dis- 
criminating buyer  is  always  careful  to 
see  that  the  trade  mark  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  article.  The  trade  mark 
makes  the  manufacturer  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  pur- 
chaser is  not  left  to  depend  on  his  or 
her  own  judgment.  The  reputable  man- 
ufacturer is  proud  of  his  trade  mark  and 
exercises  the  greatest  care  to  see  that 


his  goods  are  fully  up  to  the  standard. 
This  guarantee  of  good  faith  does  not 
cost  the  purchaser  more  but  on  the  con- 
trary affords  him  a  protection  that  he 
would  not  otherwise  have. 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  dis- 
tributors employ  different  ways  of  using 
their  trade  marks  and  guarantees.  Since 
the  reputation  of  the  enterprise  is  be- 
hind the  trade  mark,  it  is  guarded  with 
the  greatest  care  and  any  infringement 
by  an  unscrupulous  company  is  an  occa- 
sion for  long  and  expensive  litigation. 

A  very  unique  way  of  using  the  trade 
mark  or  guarantee  is  that  employed  by 
one  wholesaler  and  distributer.  This  com- 
pany attaches  a  double  guarantee  qual- 
ity tag  to  every  article  it  puts  out  and 
if  the  quality  of  goods  proves  not  to  be 
as  represented,  the  goods  may  be  re- 
turned and  the  money  paid  for  same  will 
be  refunded. 

In  protecting  the  farmer  from  un- 
scrupulous dealers  and  inferior  goods, 
the  trade  journal  is  his  friend.  A  repu- 
table trade  journal  will  not  accept  ad- 
vertising from  an  irresponsible  company 
but  should  the  subscriber,  in  some  way 
be  deceived,  the  trade  journal  will  make 
good  the  loss  suffered;  thus  by  purchas- 
ing trade  mark  goods  advertised  through 
reputable  trade  journals,  the  buyer  is 
protected  both  by  the  house  selling  the 
goods  and  the  trade  journal. 


A  $45.00  SADDLE  FOR  $34.00  CASH 


Our  latest  Swell 
Pork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  3  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  h  ide 
covered  solid 
steel  fork. 

The  Fred  Mueller 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cat- 
alogue now  ready. 


Brush  out  the  heels  of  the  horse  at 
night.  If  dirt  is  allowed  to  cake, 
scratches  and  grease  heel  may  result. 


OFFICIAL  DENIAL — No  War  Tax  on 
Homestead  Land  in  Canada 

The  report  that  a  war  tax  is  to  be  placed 
on  Homestead  lands  in  Western  Canada 
having  been  given  considerable  circula- 
tion in  the  States,  this  is  to  advise  all 
enquirers  that  no  such  tax  has  been 
placed,  and  there  is  no  intention  to  place 
a  war  tax  of  any  nature  on  such  lands. 

(Signed)  W.  D.  SCOTT, 
Supt.  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Can.,  Mar.  15,  1915. 


^Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant. 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  In 
Rhubarb,  Berries  or  Cactus,  write 
J.  B.  Wagner,  Specialist,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 
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PUMPING  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Jour- 
nal for  some  time  and  am  well  pleased 
with  it.  I  know  Governor  Ammons  and 
would  like  for  him  to  express  his  opin- 
ion on  pumping  water  on  Eastern  Colo- 
rado lands  by  electricity.  I  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  electric  power  will 
do  our  pumping  in  Eastern  Colorado.  I 
live  in  township  6,  range  46,  near  Tuttle, 
in  Kit  Carson  county.  My  ranch  is 
known  as  the  "Cream  Stone  Ranch."  I 
believe  in  diversified  farming,  in  keeping 
stock  of  all  kinds  and  in  having  your 
own  stallion,  bull,  boar  for  your  own  use. 
This  would  save  much  time  in  taking  the 
stock  off  to  breed.  I  have  eight  brood 
mares,  five  brood  sows  and  twelve  head 
of  cattle.  I  have  never  failed  to  raise 
corn  and  plenty  of  other  feed  during  the 
last  seven  years.  I  plow  deep,  use  good 
seed  and  plenty  of  cultivation.  Another 
time  I  will  tell  the  readers  of  Western 
Farm  Life  what  the  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Eastern  Colorado  are  doing. — Geo. 
M.  Shields,  Cream  Stone  Ranch,  Kit  Car- 
son County. 

Even  to  the  casual  observer,  the  im- 
portance of  pumping  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  becoming  apparent.  It  is  now 
practiced  in  many  sections  of  the  West 
and  where  the  lift  is  not  too  great,  the 
water  may  be  secured  more  cheaply 
than  through  ditches  and  reservoirs. 
There  are  large  areas  in  drainage  basins 
where  reservoirs  are  impracticable  and 
where  the  streams  sink  below  the  sur- 
face. In  many  such  instances,  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  plentiful  and  being  close 
to  the  surface,  may  be  utilized  at  but 
slight  expense.  Where  water  is  carried 
far  out  from  the  main  drainage  streams 
for  either  storage  or  direct  irrigation, 
much  of  it  seeps  into  the  earth  into 
underground  storage  basins.  The  for- 
mation of  these  is  such  as  to  hold  the 
water  indefinitely  or  at  least  to  per- 
mit its  outflow  very  slowly.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  underground  supply 
is  gradually  increased  and  brought 
closer  to  the  surface  as  the  basins  fill. 
It  is  not  generally  known  but  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  this  underground  stor- 
age is  much  greater  in  extent  than  sur- 
face storage,  and  may  prove  capable  of 
as  much  agricultural  development  in  the 
future  as  can  be  made  by  reservoirs. 
While  underground  storage  has  its 
drawbacks,  it  also  has  many  advantages. 
There  is  no  loss  from  evaporation,  or 
cost  of  building  or  maintaining  reser- 
voirs and  no  danger  of  breaks.  The 
water  is  used  only  when  needed  and 
ruin  by  seepage  is  measurably  mini- 
mized. In  many  districts  there  is 
plenty  of  cheap  coal  and  power,  and 
gasoline  and  oil  are  successfully  used 
in  many  places.  Experts  tell  us  that 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  of  wood  alcohol  will 
furnish  still  cheaper  power.  The  most 
available  supply  for  the  future,  how- 
ever, will  come  from  the  water  itself. 
In  Colorado  streams  alone  it  is  possible 
to  develop  more  than  2,000,000  horse 
power,  with  little  more  than  four  per 
cent  developed  at  present  and  with  in- 
sufficient market  demands  even  for  that 
amount.  In  the  irrigated  states  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  possible  water 
power  would  be  required  to  utilize  the 
underground  flow  in  all  localities  where 
it  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  surface.  For  this  purpose  the  power 
can  be  generated  in  the  mountains  be- 
fore the  water  is  needed  for  irrigation, 
and  carried  cheaply  by  wire  to  where 
needed.  Inventors  and  manufacturers 
appreciating  the  future  of  this  form  of 
irrigation  have  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  improving  machinery  for  this 
work,  and  it  is  surprising  how  cheaply 
water  can  be  raised  to  any  reasonable 
heights  and  to  what  extent  the  machin- 
ery has  been  simplified. — E.  M.  Ammons. 


The  Congress  is  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural organization  in  the  world. 

The  Congress  has  sufficient  power  and 
prestige  to  bring  into  its  sessions  and 
into  its  great  annual  expositions  every 
state  west  of  the  Mississippi  river — and 
will  do  it  at  Denver  this  year. 

The  Congress  co-ordinates  the  effort 
and  achievement  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  of  scientist  and 
of  farmer,  throughout  the  West. 

The  Congress  is  a  perpetual  clearing 
house  of  information  throughout  the 
year;  and  a  forum  for  discussion  in  its 
four  days'  session  each  fall. 

The  Congress  prints  a  monthly  pub- 
lication that  is  sought  after  and  is  worth 
while;  though  far  from  being  the  last 
word  in  agriculture,  in  science,  or  as  a 
literary  product. 

The  Congress  will  produce  in  Colorado 
this  year  the  greatest  event,  in  its  com- 
bined sessions  and  in  its  International 
Soils-Products  exposition,  that  the  state 
or  the  West  have  ever  seen. 

The  dates  are  September  27 -October  9 
for  the  exposition;  October  4-7  for  the 
Congress;  the  offices  are  at  315  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building. 

If  you  doubt  a  single  statement 
herein,  come  up  and  be  convinced! 

POISONOUS  PLANTS  ON 

WESTERN  RANGES 


INTERNATIONAL  FARM  CONGRESS. 

By  R.  H.  Faxon,  Secretary  International 
Dry  Farming  Congress. 


Without  mentioning  any  names,  there 
has  recently  been  disseminated  through 
certain  publications  and  by  word  of 
mouth  the  direct  statement  or  the  veiled 
intimation  that  the  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress  had  suffered  at  least 
partial  paralysis. 

This  may  be,  but — 

The  International  Dry  Farming  Con- 
gress has  a  membership  of  5,000,  largely 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  of  course,  but  extending 
into  every  world  country. 

Hie  Congress  has  the  recognition  of 
the  United  States  government,  some- 
thing that  no  other  public  welfare  body 
has. 


Six  of  the  poisonous  plants  that  cause 
the  heaviest  losses  of  live  stock  on  West- 
ern ranges  are  described  with  the  aid  of 
full-page  photographs  in  a  circular  just 
published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  title, 
"Principal  Poisonous  Plants  of  the  West- 
ern Stock  Ranges." 

Despite  the  damage  that  these  plants 
do  every  year,  there  are  many  stockmen 
who  do  not  recognize  them  and  in  conse- 
quence are  unable  to  protect  their  stock 
effectively  from  being  poisoned  by  them. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  on  the 
ranges  a  large  number  of  poisonous 
plants,  but  the  heaviest  losses  are  those 
produced  by  the  plants  named  in  the  cir- 
cular. These  are  the  zygadenus,  or  death 
camas;  the  lupine,  the  rattleweed  or 
white  loco,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  many 
varieties  of  loco  plants;  the  tall  lark- 
spur, the  low  larkspur  and  the  cicuta,  or 
water  hemlock.  Of  these  the  cicuta 
alone  is  dangerous  to  man,  causing  vio- 
lent convulsions  and  even  death.  The 
root  of  it,  however,  is  the  only  poisonous 
part.  In  the  case  of  the  other  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lupine,  all 
parts  are  poisonous  to  stock.  Both  the 
tall  and  the  low  larkspur  lose  their  pois- 
onous qualities  after  blossoming. 

The  illustrations  in  the  circular  are  ac- 
companied by  brief  descriptions  of  the 
plant  which  should  enable  the  stockman 
to  identify  them  readily.  The  symptoms 
peculiar  to  each  form  of  poisoning  and 
the  remedy,  when  there  is  one,  are  also 

set  forth.   

BURNING  HOG'S  CARCASS. 

By  digging  a  cross-trench  and  placing 
green  sticks  over  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion, then  putting  the  fuel  under  the 
sticks  and  the  carcass  of  the  hog  over 
them,  the  entire  carcass  may  readily  be 
burned.  The  natural  fat  of  the  hog  fur- 
nishes plenty  of  inflammable  material  to 
burn  the  carcass  if  once  reached  by  the 
flames.  Incineration  will  be  hastened  by 
slashing  the  body  and  exposing  the  fat. 
Kerosene  is  sometimes  used  to  start  the 
flames,  but  this  is  not  really  necessary 
if  the  natural  fat  is  made  accessible  to 
them.  "Lack  of  air  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,"  said  Dr.  Simms,  the  Agricultu- 
ral College  veterinarian,  "and  this  will 
be  overcome  by  digging  the  cross-trench 
of  sufficient  length  and  width  and 
about  eight  or  10  inches  deep."  If  pro- 
tection is  to  be  had  by  burning  the  car- 
casses of  hogs  that  have  died  of  cholera . 
the  entire  body  to  the  smallest  rem- 
nants must  be  consumed. 


In  Cook  county,  Illinois,  remarks  the 
Youth's  Companion,  the  teacher  of  one 
district  school  spends  his  summer  va- 
cation in  giving  instructions  to  his  pupils 
in  farming.  There  are  29  boys  and  girls 
who  have  leased  tracts  of  land  from 
their  parents,  cultivate  them,  keep  a 
record  of  expenses  and  profits,  and  have 
savings  accounts  in  the  local  bank.  All 
this  they  do  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  teacher. 


We  must  wink  at  small  faults,  but 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  them. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Goods 


Judge  Your  Car 
Year-After-Next 

Time  is  the  big  test  that  your  car  must  meet.  No  matter 
how  well  it  performs  the  first  year — it  is  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that  tell  the  story  of  service  or  disappointment. 

The  time  really  to  judge  the  CASE  "25"  is  at  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Then  you  will  fully  understand 
why  we  are  so  particular  to  build  mechanical  perfection 
into  every  CASE  car. 

Our  catalog  tells  in  detail  of  the  many  parts  of  this  car 
where  we  spend  just  to  keep  your  cars  out  of  the  repair 
shops  and  to  give  you  complete  confidence  and  satisfaction 
in  your  investment. 

Least  in  Price— Greatest  in  Value 


Of  the  popular-priced  cars  the 
CASE  "25"  costs  you  least,  we 
maintain,  because  we  include 
extra  accessories  to  the  value 
of  $110.25.  Our  price  is  $1350 
—  less  5  per  cent  if  cash — and 
the  CASE  comes  equipped  with 
Extra  Tire  and  Tube  on  Rim 
with  Tire  Cover,  Weed  Non-Skid 
Tire  Chains  and  8- Day  Clock. 

These  items  are  necessary — 
particularly  for  country  driving. 
Other  cars  do  not  include  them. 
Deduct  their  value  — $110.25  — 


from  the  CASE  price,  and  then 
compare  it  with  other  cars. 

CASE  cars  offer  an  extra  value 
because  we  can  afford  to  put  more 
money  into  their  materials  and 
workmanship.  We  save  on  sell- 
ing expense  where  others  must 
spend,  for  CASE  cars  are  sold  by 
the  same  world-wide  organiza- 
tion that  handles  the  entire  CASE 
line  of  farm  power  machinery. 
And  this  saving  goes  into  the 
cars  in  added  value. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  CASE— "The  Car  With 
the  Famous  Engine." 

Discount 
Cash 


Case"25"  Complete  $1 350-5%  B 

77ie  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 

NOTE:  Ask  as  for  1916  catalog  picturing  and  describing  our  entire 
line  of  CASE  Steel  Threshing  Machinery,  Steam.  Gas  and  Oil  Trac- 
tors. OASE-RAOINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows,  Corn  Shellers,  Baling 
Presses  and  .Road  Machinery.    Yours  on  request.    Mail  a  postcard. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.  W  Dept.  525,  Racine,  Wis. 

Branch  House  at 

Denver--1800-1818  Fifteenth  St. 


IT  PAYS  TO  spray 

M    MYERS  WAY  " 


Take  care  of  your  fruit  trees — They  are  a  wonderful  source 
of  profit — Every  tree  in  your  yard  or  orchard  should  pay  divi- 
dends in  perfect  fruit  through  protection  by  spraying  MYERS 
WAY  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Bucket,  Barrel  and  Power,  and  Nozzles  and  Accessories  are  all 
proven  and  cover  every  spraying  need — A  Pioneer  Line  of  Standard 
Pumps — guaranteed  for  effective  spraying,  and  equally  servicable 
for  whitewashing,  disinfecting,  sprinkling,  fighting  fires,  etc 

Our  Spray  Catalog — just  off  the  press — shows  complete  line,  and 
gives  late  Spray  Calendar  with  instructions  How  and  when  to  Spray 
Your  copy  is  waiting — write  today  for  it  and  ask  for  name  of  our  dealer 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO  140  Orange  St  Ashland,  Ohio 
Pumps-Hay  Tools-Door-Hangers 


$12" 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Crlndir.      |  $14  Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  I 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  you  to  in- 1 
restlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  [ 
price  US'* 


Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Best  quality  goods  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

PURE  HONEY  produced  in  the  bee 
yards  of  our  members.  Case  of  two 
60-pound  cans  at  $10.80  f.  o.  b.  Den- 
ver. Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n 
1424  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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DEEP  AND  SHALLOW  PLOWING  AT 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
only  raise  a  bumper  crop  of  beets,  but 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising 
forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  or  corn 
per  acre,  as  against  the  twenty  or  thirty 
which  they  used  to  consider  the  limit. 

On  the  Spalding  Experiment  farm  on 
the  H.  R.  Crane  ranch  near  Denver,  and 
many  other  farms,  dividend  paying  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  on  dry  land  by 
the  use  of  the  Spalding  deep  tilling  ma- 
chine. 

Many  years  ago  several  companies 
started  drv  farming  on  the  "two  inches 


SUDAN 


has  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  ever  grown  in  America. 
Farmers  who  have  planted  it  are  mak- 
ing$20  to  tlOOan  acre  on  hay,  and  from 
$300  to  $700  an  acre  on  seed.  It  yields 
the  biggest  tonnage  to  the  acre  of  any 
high- class  hay  known.  If  you  plant 
Sudan  Grass,  you  never  have  to  buy 
feed  for  your  stock.  As  a  catch  crop, 
it  turns  loss  into  profit  by  replacing 
crops  that  have  failed  because  of 
drouth  or  flood.  By  rotating  it  with 
other  crops,  you  conserve  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Sudan  Grass 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  are  bring- 
ingprosperity  to  the  South.  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  it  right  now. 


This  Book  Tells 
All  About  It 

I  am  the  largest  grower  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Amer- 
ica. I  have  studied  it  for  years.  This  book  con- 
tains everything  I  have  learned  about  Sudan 
Grass.  It  is  complete  and  absolutely  reliable.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  book  ever  published  that  tell9 
all  that  is  known  about  Sudan  Grass.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  photographs  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  threshing  Sudan  Grass. 

Prof.  B.  Youngblood,  Director  of  Experimental 
Stations  for  the  state  of  Texas,  says — 

*'Mr.  David  B.  Clark  -  on:  "I  have  read  your  new  Sudan 
Grass  book.  Glad  to  note  that  it  brings  forth  the  most 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  information  on  Sudan 
Grass  as  yet  published  in  book  form." 

Dnn't  Qfart  WrnnrxV  —Don't  commence  growing 
UUII  I  OldTl  niOng.  Sudan  Grass  until  you  know 
how  to  secure,  grow  and  keep  seed  pure,  how  and  when 
to  plant,  where  and  on  what  kind  of  soil  it  will  grow,  how 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  for  hay  and  seed,  how  to  thresh, 
and  all  other  particulars.  My  book  tells  you  everything. 

A  Wonderful  Book  for  10c 

This  book  may  prove  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
70a.  I  want  every  American  Farmer  to  know  all  I  know 
about  Sudan  Grass.  Merely  send  your  name  and  address, 
with  10c.  to  show  that  you  are  seriously  interested,  and  I 
will  send  you  this  book  postpaid.  Send  /» two-cent  stamps 
or  a  10-cent  piece.  Address  P.  O.  Box  24  1 

D avid  B.  Clarkson,  Robstown,  Texas 


'GRASS 
SEED 


Its  purity 
certified 
by  the 
TexasEx- 
periment- 
al  Associ- 
ation and 
the  Nue- 
ces Coun- 
ty Experimental  Association.  Write 
today  for  terms.  You  can  not  afford  to 
delay;  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
seed  not  certified. 

David  B.  Clarkson 

P.  O.  Box  241  Robstown,  Texas 


Mar  fatnrt  and  b\t  pay  for  you  or  anyone  who  makpfl  himself  an 
Aato  «xp«rt.  You  (ret  higher  training  here  than  you  can  K<  t  ftt 
mow  reirolw  repaimhop;  we  have  equipment  they  don't  have  and 
Instructor*  who  teach  you  principle*  they  don't  even  know.  Wfe. 
TEACH  r.XVY.KS  WOKK.  Magneto..  Rice.  Start*,  and  Light*, 
•yntema.  Largest  modern  shops  with  highest  training  work  If 
aver  you  are  going  to  —  make  a  change  to  get 

"~     ~  more  pleasant  line  of 


for  sod  and  six  inches  for  old  land  sys- 
tem." They  all  went  to  smash.  A 
friend  of  the  'writer  was  involved  in  one 
of  these  in  eastern  Colorado.  He  after- 
wards remarked  that  Parsons  gave  him 
good  advice  but  he  hadn't  sense  enough 
to  fol^w  it. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
never  has  sufficient  support  from  the 
state  to  do  much  of  anything.  There 
are  some  brilliant  men  there,  but  they 
never  get  a  chance.  "No  funds,"  is 
always  the  cry.  Prof.  Keyser,  however, 
tried  out  the  Spalding  ploM  and  re- 
ported that  deep  work  with  the  imple- 
ment about  doubles  his  crop  of  oats. 
He  also  wrote  us  that  for  flax  and  other 
crops  deep  plowing  was  quite  success- 
ful; also  that  in  his  opinion  our  soils 
NEED  DEEP  PLOWING,  but  that  the 
farmer  must  be  careful  to  see  that  his 
seed  bed  is  prepared  ahead  of  time  so 
as  to  be  in  the  best  condition  with  re- 
gard to  compactness  and  moisture  con- 
tent.   In  other  words,  the  farmer  can 


into  a  high  paying  and 
work,  DO  IT  NOW. 
the  beat  here  now  ev- 
our  training  work  t 
•need  auto  man,  a 
business.    We  want' 
regular  training  work 
Many  make  expenses  here. 

Good_men  positively  needed. 


AUTO 


er  have  been. 


you  are  cxperl- 
.  n«ht  into  the  auto 
to  help  you.  Complete 


Too  many  untrained,  tinker  repair- 
.  .  men  ponitivety  needed.    Learn  by  actual  training 
work  In  our  Bit*  Hhop*.    O/m*;  immediately,  prepare  youraolf,  and 


nto  thin  fine  auto  work  riifht  from  here.  FcMiltlorm  are  open. 
We  have  lettera  a*kirxr  for  k<*A  men.  We  want  you  rinrht  away. 
Write  ahout.  positkma  iiatcd  with  tut .  and  for  Free  Catalog,  'How 
to  Ot  into  Aato  HuMtntm. 

American  Auto  College.si  3  Auto  Bii.omaha.Ntb. 


Wheat  Grown  by  W.  S.  Pershing,  Limon, 
Colo.,  on  Land  Plowed  Twelve  to  Six- 
teen Inches  Deep  With  a  Spalding 
Deep  Tillage  Machine. 

not  expect  to  plow  deeply,  plant  imme- 
diately on  a  half  dry  seed  bed  and  ob- 
tain a  crop.  Last-minute  plowing, 
whether  deep  or  shallow,  is  never  rec- 
ommended in  dry  farming. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  knew  a 
man  who  always  plowed  from  four  to 
six  inches,  but  his  wife  was  a  worker 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  boy,  spaded 
the  garden  nine  to  ten  inches  every 
year,  and  sold  vegetables  to  the  neigh- 
bors. Eventually  this  object  lesson  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he,  instead  of  the 
wife,  is  now  keeping  the  family.  Thus 
we  can  understand  that  every  farm  is 
more  or  less  of  an  experiment  station. 

The  Eastern  papers  seldom  print  any- 
thing except  misleading  articles  on  dry 
farming.  They  place  literary  excellence 
before  truth,  and  a  good  writer  is  sel- 
lout a  good  farmer.  There  are  very  few 
w riters  on  agricultural  subjects  who  are 
farming,  who  know  anything  about  the 
roots  of  crops  or  deep  plowing  or  the 
real  inside  of  successful  dry  farming, 
which  may  be  summoned  up  in  this  one 
word— DEPTH.  From  what  they  see 
from  the  railroad  cars  they  conclude 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  shallow  plowing, 
scratch  and  pack  business,  which  In 
some  way  creates  moisture  out  of  noth- 
ing. 

This  idea  has  been  the  ruin  of  many 
a  man  from  the  East.  Tn  1803  and  1894 
there  was  sufficient  moisture  for  a  dry 
farmer  who  understood  his  business; 
hut  the  shallow  plowers  dried  out  by 
the  hundreds  and  went  back  whence 
they  came,  knocking  the  state  as  they 
went. 

We  had  fair  crops  in  those  years,  and 
many  a  deep  plower  stayed  on  and  is 
well  fixed  today. 

The  only  question  in  deep  plowing 
which  is  still  unsettled  is  whether  it 
pays  to  plow  much  deeper  than  ten 
inches.  Thirty  years  ago  we  took  the 
stand  that  ten  inches  should  be  the 
minimum  for  every  dry  farmer  and  in 
every  ordinary  soil  in  Western  America. 
The  results  from  thousands  of  dry  farms 
every  year  confirms  our  opinion. 

Every  additional  inch  from  ten  to 
twenty  inches  has  in  almost  every  case 
increased  the  number  of  bushels  per 
|  acre,  and  some  of  the  biggest  crops  ever 
I  raised  on  dry  farm  land  came  from 
fields  plowed  fifteen  inches  deep.  It  is 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


International  Cultivators 

You  Cannot 
Find 
Better 
Implements 


IN  the  International  No.  i  cultivator  the  gangs 
are  always  parallel,  whether  spread  apart  or 
working  close  together.  The  distance  between  the  fur- 
rows cut  by  the  shovels  is  always  uniform.  The  gangs 
rise  and  fall  with  the  wheels,  insuring  even  depth.  The  high  arch 
of  the  frame  leaves  plenty  of  space  for  the  corn  row. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  excellent  design  and  construction 
to  be  found  in  the  line  of  International  cultivators. 

International  cultivators  are  made  with  pivot  pole,  straddle  seat. 
Hammock  seat  may  be  used  by  dropping  pin  in  end  of  pole,  making 
pole  rigid  with  frame.  They  may  be  equipped  with  gangs  having 
four,  six  or  eight  shovels,  and  with  pin  break  or  spring  trip  shanks. 
The  wheel  spokes  are  large,  oval-shaped,  cast  into  the  hubs  and 
riveted,  and  upset  in  the  rims.  Boxes  on  the  wheels  are  dust-proof 
and  oil-tight. 

Let  the  I  H  C  dealer  show  you  these  and  other  points.  Study 
them  also  in  the  catalogue  we  have  ready  to  send  you.  Address 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


DENVER— 

The  live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  Eiver,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


STURGES  Milk  Cans 

Are  Guaranteed  Correct  Capacity! 

Every  5,  8  and  10  gallon  can  holds  5,  8  or  10  gallons 
to  the  crease  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

You  buy  accurate  measures  as  well  as  strong,  sanitary  con- 
tainers when  you  buy  Sturges  Milk  Cans. 

Built  to  give  long  service.  Sturges  Cans  are  so  well  made  and 
so  strong  that  they  stand  hard  service  for  a  remarkably  long  time. 

Smooth  soldering  of  inside  seams  leaves  no  crevices  where  milk  or 
cream  can  lodge.    Sturges  Cans  may  be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

A  half  century  of  milk  can  manufacturing  experience  back  of  every 
Sturges  Milk  Can. 

Write  for  catalog  No.  32  You'll 
find    it  well   worth  while. 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.,  508  S.  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 


Fertilizer  and  hf  Poultry  Foods 


Gives  back  to  the  soil  the  prop- 
erties robbed — made  of 
bone,  meat  and 
blood. 


Meat,  Bone,  Blood,  Granite  Grit, 
Charcoal,  Oyster-Shell.  Tank- 
age for  Hog-  Feed.  Write 
for  Circulars. 


RUEDY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Stock  Yds.  Sta.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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THE  FARM  WOMAN 

By  MRS.  EMMA  TOLMAN  EAST 


SOME  LUXURIES  ON  THE  FARM. 


Perhaps  the  main  reason  why  life  on 
the  farm  becomes  such  a  hum-drum  and 
there  is  a  longing  on  the  part  of  the 
children  to  go  to  the  city  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  age  is  the  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  provide  little  in- 
expensive luxuries  that  count  for  so 
much  in  child  life  and  that  arc  regarded 
us  necessities  in  the  city  homes,  where 
the  cost  is  many  times  greater  than  it 
is  on  the  farm. 

In  the  cities  few  families  feel  that 
they  can  do  without  a  refrigerator  and 
a  supply  of  ice  during  the  summer 
months.  I  wonder  how  many  farmers1 
families  have  an  adequate  supply  of  ice, 
which  costs  nothing  but  the  labor,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  the  men  folks  at  a 
time  when  they  have  little  else  to  do. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  ways  of 
making  and  storing  ice  cheaply  pub- 
lished in  Western  Farm  Life  during  the 
past  few  months,  and  if  you  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  methods  and  have 
provided  a  supply  of  ice  you  are  in  a 
position  to  get  increased  enjoyment  out 
of  the  summer  months. 

I  know  a  farm  woman  who  would  no 
more  do  without  ice  than  she  would 
without  coffee  or  sugar.  It  has  become 
a  necessity  in  her  home,  the  same  as 
butter,  eggs,  meat  and  other  staples. 
She  rightly  reasons  that  ice  has  as 
many  uses  in  the  farm  kitchen  as  in 
the  city  kitchen  for  keeping  fruits, 
meats  and  other  perishable  foods  and 
for  making  those  little  dainties  that  add 
so  much  to  the  table  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  meals.  She  keeps  a  quantity  of 
ice  cream  on  hand  almost  all  the  time 
during  hot  weather,  as  well  as  during 
the  cold  weather.  It  is  cheaper  than  pie 
or  cake  for  desert  when  made  from 
farm-produced  cream.  It  is  much  more 
palatable  and  better  for  the  family.  It 
takes  about  five  pints  of  twenty  per 
cent  cream  to  make  a  gallon  of  ice 
cream.  This  is  sweetened  to  taste,  flav- 
ored, and  a  small  quantity  of  commer- 
cial ice  cream  used  to  make  it  stand  up 
better. 

Then  she  makes  lemonade,  lias  a  bot- 
tle of  ice  water  when  desired,  and  which 


is  always  appreciated  on  a  hot  day,  and 
keeps  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  cool 
and  ready  for  use.  Farmers  do  not  have 
meat  ..markets  so  near  as  city  people, 
and  even  if  they  should  kill  a  calf  or 
pig  they  would  have  no  way  of  keeping 
the  meat  from  spoiling,  so  they  often 
have  to  go  without  what  they  otherwise 
would  enjoy  if  they  had  ice  on  the  farm. 

All  farm  women  appreciate  the  value 
of  ice  in  keeping  cream  sweet  for  the 
cream  station  or  for  family  use;  then 
when  churning  day  comes  and  the  cream 
is  too  warm,  a  small  chunk  of  ice  comes 
in  handy  to  bring  the  cream  to  the  right 
temperature. 

Garden  vegetables  and  fruits  are  a 
luxury  on  many  farms  where  they  can 
be  had  at  no  actual  expense  except  a 
few  cents  for  the  seeds  and  plants.  The 
farm  woman,  above  all  others,  can  keep 
her  table  well  supplied  with  the  best 
of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  for  which 
the  city  people  have  to  pay  a  good  price 
and  even  then  cannot  get  them  fresh. 

By  all  means  put  out  a  good  garden 
in  the  spring  and  do  not  overlook  the 
strawberry  and  raspberry  plants.  These 
delicious  fruits  served  as  deserts  with 
rich  cream  produced  from  your  own 
cows  will  turn  the  wrath  of  the  most 
Continued  on  Page  17.) 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  patterns  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  ten  cents  each.  Be  sure  to 
give  correct  size  and  number  of  pattern. 
Address  Pattern  Dept.,  Western  Farm 
Life,  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver. 


9931— A  Good  "Over  All"  Apron.— This 

simple  serviceable  model  may  be  used  as 
a  dress.  It  is  easy  to  adjust  and  simple 
in  the  making.  The  closing  is  at  the 
side  front.  The  fulness  at  the  waistline 
in  back  is  held  under  the  belt,  which 
fastens  under  the  arm.  The  pattern  Is 
cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  5% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  36-inch 
size. 

1237 — A  Chic  and  Desirable  Model. — 

This  model  shows  a  simple  attractive 
style,  that  will  at  once  appeal  to  every 
woman  of  conservative  taste,  who  likes 
a  trim  smart  waist.  The  model  is  fin- 
ished with  coat  closing  and  the  new 
high  collar.  The  fronts  may  be  open 
at  the  throat,  the  collar  being  rolled 
back   with    the   fronts   to   form  revers. 


Great  M 

Charcoal  and  Malleable  Iron 

Range 


j  LOUIS*/ 


Rrst^ 
Aroughx^ 
ranama  Cana 


A  large  shipment  of  Majestic  Rangef 
recently  went  to  South  America.  They 
hold  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal . 

But  that  honor  isn't  half  so  interesting 
to  you  as  the  causes  which  led  up  to  it: — 

An  exporter  received  orders  from  a  firm 
in  Chili  to  buy  a  quantity  of  ranges,  the 
best  made  in  America. 

Many  ranges  were  thoroughly  investigated. 
The  investigationprovedthatthe  Majestic 
gives  the  most  economical  and  longest  ser- 
vice, and  the  best  baking  results  and  it  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  order  from  Chili 


The  Majestic  does  not  compete  in 
price  with  any  range.  Its  sales  depend 
solely  on  qualities  which  prove  its 
economy  in  use.  Its  popularity  in  this 
country  rests  on  the  sound  judgment 
of  American  housewives;  who  know 
the  genuine  economy  of  paying  the 
Majestic  price  and  getting  a  range 
that  saves  fuel  and  repairs  and  gives 
much  better  baking  results  —  and 
much  longer  service  than  ordinary 
ranges.  It's  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Send  for  "Rant  e  Comparison" 
There  is  a  Majestic  dealer  in 
every  county  in  42  states.  If 
youdon'tknowhlm  write  us. 
MAJESTIC  MFG.  CO. 
■  Dept.  231      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  sleeve  in  wrist  length  is  a  popular 
regulation  shirt  sleeve,  with  straight 
cuff.  In  its  short  length,  a  neat  turn- 
back cuff  forms  a  smart  finish.  Linen, 
ratine,  madras,  crepe,  batiste,  albatross, 
satin,  taffeta  and  poplin  are  all  suit- 
able for  this  style.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  meaure.  It  requires  2% 
yards  of  3C-inch  material  for  a  36-inch 
size. 

1256  —  Ladies'  Two  Piece  Circular 
Skirt  (in  Raised  or  Normal  Waistline). 

— Striped  brown  and  white  suiting  was 
used  in  this  instance.  The  style  shows 
new  skirt  lines,  and  is  most  comfortable 
and  attractive.  The  closing  is  under 
the  tuck  lap  in  front.  The  skirt  may 
be  made  in  raised  or  normal  waistline. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure,  it 
requires  2%  yards  of  48-inch  material 
for  a  24-inch  size,  which  measures 
about  3  yards  at  the  foot. 

1258 — A  Stylish  Dress  for  the  Young 
Miss.  Girl's  Over  Blouse  Dress  with 
Skirt  Attached  to  a  Separate  Waist,  and 
with  Sleeve  in  Dither  of  Two  Lengths. — 

White  pique  is  here  shown  braided  in 
blue.  The  style  lends  itself  readily  to 
embroidery,  and  a  very  lovely  dress 
could  be  made  from  this  model  in  white 
linen,  with  the  free  edges  of  the  over- 
hlouse  finished  with  embroidered  scal- 
lops; or,  repp  or  poplin  could  be  used, 
with  pipings  or  cordings  of  a  contrast- 
ing color.  The  dress  is  easy  to  develop 
and  easy  to  launder,  so  wash  goods  are 
very  appropriate  for  it.  The  closing 
is  effected  on  the  shoulders,  and  the 
neck  finish  may  be  high  or  in  Dutch 
round  style.  The  belt  may  be  omitted, 
and  if  the  material  used  for  the  dress 
warrants  it,  may  be  replaced  by  a  soft 
sash  or  girdle.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  re- 
quires 3  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
the  dress,  with  1%  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  underwaist,  for  an  8-year 
size. 

1260-1251 — A    Smart    Spring    Suit. — 

Comprising  Ladies'  Coat,  Pattern  1260, 
and  Ladies'  Skirt  Pattern  1251.  As  here 
shown  gabardine  in  a  new  sand  shade 
was  used,  with  vest  of  Oriental  em- 
broidery, and  velvet  for  trimming.  The 
coat  is  cut  with  a  pretty  flare,  and  the 
skirt  shows  plaited  fulness  in  panel  ef- 
fect at  back  and  front.  The  coat  sleeve 
may  be  made  with  a  flare  cuff  or  a  neat 
tailored  facing.  The  skirt  pattern  is 
cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32 
inches  waist  measure.  The  coat  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  7%  yards  of 
material  44  inches  wide  for  the  entire 
suit  for  a  medium  size.  The  skirt 
measures  about  3  2-3  yards  at  its  lower 
edge,  with  plaits  drawn  out. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  sepa- 
rate '  patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 


any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each 
pattern,  in  silver  or  stamps. 

12341 — A  Charmingly  Simple  Dress. 
Ladies'  and  Misses'  Over  Dress  in  Semi- 
fitted  Basque  Style,  with  Under  waist. — 

What  could  be  more  effective,  neat  and 
becoming  than  this  style  in  a  cool, 
pretty  linen  braided  or  embroidered,  or 
made  up  in  a  neat  pattern  of  checked 
or  striped  gingham,  or  perhaps  in  flow- 
ered lawn  or  organdy.  It  is  also  nice 
for  white  or  colored  serge,  for  taffeta 
or  suiting  in  wool  or  mixed  weave.  The 
style  is  comfortable,  and  the  under 
waist  may  be  as  fancy  dictates,  of  lawn, 
net  batiste  or  silk,  or  of  self  material. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  14,  16  and 
18  years  for  misses,  and  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure  for  ladies.  It 
will  require  2  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  the  underwaist,  and  5%  yards  for 
the  dress  for  a  36-inch  size.  The  skirt 
measures  about  3  yards  at  its  lower 
edge  in  a  38-inch  size. 

1243 — Girl's  Over  Blouse  Dress,  with 
Skirt  joined  to  a  Separate  Waist. — Blue 

serge  was  used  for  this  design,  finished 
with  a  neat  design  in  black  soutache 
braid.  In  white  linen,  with  embroidered 
scallops  on  the  free  edges  would  also 
be  pretty.  The  underwaist  is  made  with 
body  and  sleeves  in  one;  the  skirt  is 
straight  and  plaited.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It 
requires  4%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  an  8-year  size. 


New  Materials  for 
Spring  Are  Beauti- 
ful-Plan the  New 
SpringClothesNow 

Tell  us  nearly  as  you  can  kinds, 
colors,  and  about  the  price  you 
wish  to  pay,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  samples  of  all  the  new 
things. 

All  merchandise  shipped  every- 
where in  the  U.  S.  A.  prepaid. 

Ask  for  details  of  the 
Eldreage    Two  -  Spool 
Sewing  Machine. 

A.  T.  LEWIS  &  SON 
DRY  GOODS  CO. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. 
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I  The  Farm  Poultry  f 

POULTRY  NOTES. 


Don't  neglect  cleaning  those  coops 
once  a  week.  The  little  ones  will  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  and  grow  much 
inore  rapidly. 

See  that  all  nests  are  in  good  order,  so 
when  your  good  old  hen  is  ready  to  set 
vou  will  be  ready  to  set  her;  that  is,  if 
you  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  have 
an  incubator. 

Don't  let  the  Jice  bother  your  hen  that 
is  setting  in  the  old  shed  yonder.  "A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine!"  Very  true; 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  poul- 
try business.  "Kill  the  lice  in  time  and 
it  "will  save  an  increase  of  a  million." 

A  pound  of  chicken  may  not  be  as 
cheaply  produced  as  a  pound  of  beef,  but 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  chicken  will  av- 
erage twice  as  high  as  a  pound  of  beef. 
The  chicken  business  is  just  as  large  as 
the  beef    business.    In    France,  where 


BABY  CHIX 


Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orps, 
White  Leghorns;  day  old.  We  ship 
anywhere  and  guarantee  deliver  alive 
your  station  if  trip  isn't  over  48 
hours.  We  incubate  from  selected 
stock,  using  perfect  types,  well  col- 
ored, heavy  boned,  heavy  winter  lay- 
ers exclusively.  Incubator  capacity 
2,000  per  week.  Write  us  your  wants. 
Babv  Chix  $15.00  per  100.  Ducklings 
$25.00  per  100. 

The  Acoma  Hatchery 

2850  SO.  ACOMA,  DENVER. 


EGGS!  EGGS!! 

From  thoroughbreds — Geese,  Turkeys, 
Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and  Runner 
Ducks.  White,  Barred,  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Hamburgs,  Games.  Black  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans.  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds,  White  and  Silver-laced 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Cochins,  Leg- 
horns, Bantams,  Pearl  and  White  Guin- 
eas. Poultry  eggs,  15  for  $1.00;  also  Rab- 
bits, Hares,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Write  for 
Circular.  D.  !■.  Bruen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 


B.    C.    RHODE    ISLAND    REDS  De 

Eoof'8  Raven  Strain 
BARRED      PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — 

Thompson's  Ring-let  Strain.  Birds 
that  have  won  in  the  leading  shows 
of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma.  EGGS  worth  $5  a  setting 
at  $1  for  15,  $3  for  50,  $5  per  100. 
T.  E.  LEFTWICH,  Winfield,  Kansas. 


BRED 

TO 

LAY 


Rocks 


We  have  30  early  hatched,  well 
marked,  large  Barred  Rock  cocker- 
els that  we  will  sell  for  $2  each,  or 
(  for  $10.    Groves  Bros.,  Wray,  Colo. 


ETT'G  For  Hatching 
I2i\jrlJr£j  and  Baby  Chix 


from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  can 
show  blue  ribbon  birds. 

Columbine  Poultry  Plant. 
A.  W.  GINGERY,  Prop. 
R.  No.  1,  Box  124B         Arvada,  Colo. 


LEGHORNS 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 

Did  you  know  that  the  FOWLER  EGG 
FARM  can  furnish  EGGS  for  hatching 
heavy  In  the  famous  TOM  BARRON 
ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  strain, 
without  increase  of  price;  Also  White 
Leghorn  breeding  stock. 
FOWLER    EGG    FARM,    Fowler,  Colo 

Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  733  Main  St, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Care 
It.'  Thia  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhoea 
and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cares 
this  terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per 
cent  of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly 
writ*  Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FKEE  books. 


poultry  is  raised  to  perfection,  chicken 
raising  is  equal  to  all  other  branches  of 
stock  raising  combined. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  get  some 
good  brand  of  poultry  food  and  feed 
your  young  ones  on  during  the  summer 
months. 

For  roup  in  chickens  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  given  in  each 
quart  of  water  will  effect  a  cure. 

Be  sure  your  hens  have  plenty  of  lit- 
ter to  scratch  in  and  make  them  work 
for  their  grain;  they  relish  it  better  and 
there  isn't  the  danger  of  them  taking  on 
excess  fat. 


GENERAL  UTILITY  BIRDS. 


Kills  I'ralrte  Doks,  Uround 
Sfjulrrels,  O.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex 
perlm en tal stations  approve 
1400  tablets.  P.  P.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  75c. 
Ask  OruKtilst  or  send  direct, 
let  Pres.  Ft.  Dod(re  Chem.Co..  Ft.  Uodue,  la 


By  T.  Barr  Groves. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  general 
utility  bird  for  the  farmer.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  breeding  the 
Barred  Rocks,  and  my  experience  and 
observation  have  been  that  they  respond 
more  quickly  to  good  care  than  do  those 
of  the  "Mediterranean"  or  smaller 
breeds.  I  find  that  the  trouble  with 
most  farmers  is,  they  give  their  poultry 
little  or  no  care,  and  because  they  do 
not  get  satisfactory  results  they  find 
fault  with  the  breed. 

If  birds  are  forced  to  hunt  their  own 
shelter  or  to  roost  in  a  ramshackle  of  a 
poultry  house  infested  with  vermin  and 
the  accumulated  excretions  of  many 
months,  and  which  is  ventilated  on  both 
sides  and  ends  with  wide  cracks  through 
which  the  snows  and  cold  winds  blow, 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  lay  the 
number  of  eggs  that  they  would  if  they 
were  comfortably  housed,  drafts  exclu- 
ded, well  fed  and  littered,  the  dropping 
boards  kept  clean  and  conditions  made 
as  nearly  like  summer  as  possible. 

I  have  a  modern  open-front  house, 
twenty  by  sixteen  feet,  made  of  drop 
siding  and  absolutely  tight  except  the 
south  side,  where  there  are  two  windows 
between  which  is  a  wire  screened  open- 
ing twelve  by  four  feet,  which  is  fitted 
with  canvas  screens  that  are  kept  raised 
except  on  cold  or  stormy  nights,  when 
they  are  let  down.  The  birds  are  as 
comfortable  in  there  during  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer  time,  and  show  their 
appreciation  of  good  care  by  laying  a 
good  number  of  eggs  during  the  coldest 
weather. 

I  had  occasion  to  compare  the  laying 
qualities  of  the  American  and  the  Med- 
iterranean breeds  during  the  past  win- 
ter months.  A  neighbor  who  also  had 
Barred  Rocks  sold  them  and  purchased  a 
good  laying  strain  of  single  comb  White 
Leghorns  from  one  of  the  most  reliable 
breeders  in  the  state.  His  poultry  house 
is  very  similar  and  even  better  than 
mine,  and  his  range  conditions  are  far 
superior,  but  1  think  I  am  conservative 
in  saying  that  I  got  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  from  my  forty  Barred  Rock 
hens  than  he  did  from  his  one  hundred 
Leghorns. 

1  not  only  get  even  more  eggs  from 
my  Rocks,  which  weigh  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  but  they  are  also  a  better  table 
bird,  and  it  is  necessary  to  kill  but  one 
for  an  ordinary  size  family,  whereas  it 
would  require  two  or  three  of  the  Medi- 
terranean breed. 

The  Missouri  egg-laying  contest  that 
is  being  carried  on  at  Mountain  Grove, 
Mo.,  disproves  the  popular  theory  that 
the  small  birds  lay  the  greater  number 
of  eggs. 

Considering  the  breeds  by  adding  all 
varieties  together  in  each  breed  during 
the  past  four  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary and  November  and  February,  the 
Leghorns  averaged  about  33  eggs  each; 
Plymouth  Rocks,  40;  Campines,  33;  Or- 
pingtons, 39;  Missouri  White  Fluffs,  28; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  30;  Anconas,  30; 
Langshans,  33;  Black  Minorcas,  37,  and 
Wyandottes,  42. 

Of  the  ten  highest  pens  for  the  four 
months  there  are  four  Plymouth  Rock 
pens,  two  Wyandottes,  two  Leghorns, 
one  Orpington,  and  one  Rhode  Island 
Red.    They  are  as  follows: 

Pen  26,  Buff  Wyandottes,  277  eggs. 

Pen  34,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  2G!> 

Pen  40,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  200 
eggs. 

Pen  4,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
262  eggs. 

Pen  38,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  260 
oggs. 

Pen  47,  Buff  Orpingtons,  256  eggs. 
Pen  24,  White  Wyandottes,  255  eggs. 


IBalS'ftf'I'ff 


,HE  small  bridge  on  a  public 
highway  is  often  a  menace  to 
life  and  limb.    It  is  a  source 
of  constant  worry  and  expense. The 
heavy  traffic  to  which  modern 
roads  are  subjected  is  likely  to 
cause  the  total  collapse  of  an  or- 
dinary bridge,  blocking  travel  and 
entailing  damage  suits. 

Armco  Culverts  do  away  with  the  use  of  tem- 
porary or  uncertain  material  for  culverts  and 
small  bridges,  cut  out  the  heavy  maintenance 
costs  and  make  travel  safe  and  sure  at  all  seasons  and  under 
all  conditions.  They  withstand  the  floods  of  spring  and  the  ice 
of  winter.  Properly  installed  they  last  for  immensely  long  pe- 
riods without  need  of  repairs  or  attention. 

ARMCO  Ingot  !ro«  CULVERTS 

resist  rust  because  made  of  a  pure  iron,  almost  wholly  free  from 
those  foreign  substances  that  cause  steel  and  ordinary  iron  to  rust 
out  and  go  to  pieces.  They  possess  great  strength  and  are  tough 
enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  shifting  and  settling  foundations. 

When  the  drainage  problem  in  your  community  comes  up  for  considera- 
tion, insist  on  the  elimination  of  troublesome  and  dangerous  bridges  and  throw 
the  weight  of  your  influence  on  the  side  of  Armco  Culverts.  See  the  Triangle 
Brand  on  every  section. 

There  is  a  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity.      Write  him  or 
THE  ARMCO  CULVERT  PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  R.  Hardesty  Mfg.  Co. 


Established  1888 


CULVERTS,  FLUMES 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
HEAD  GATES 


TANKS,  TROUGHS 
KNOCKED  DOWN 
GRANARIES, 
GARAGES,  ETC. 


PRODUCTS] 

18th  and  Market  Sts.  Denver,  Colorado 


Baby  Chicks--  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Hatched  right  in  Mammoth  Incubators.  Best  pure  bred,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Poultry  Farm  in  Colorado.  Improved  strain  of  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue sent  free. 

MERK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


Pen  14,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
249  eggs. 

Pen  36,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  245 
eggs. 

Pen  35,  Single  Comb  Reds,  237  eggs. 

Of  the  ten  highest  individuals  there 
are  four  Plymouth  Rocks,  two  Orping- 
tons, two  Langshans  and  two  Leghorns. 


SOME  LUXURIES  ON  THE  FARM. 

(Continued  from  Page  16.) 
irate  husband  into  joy.  Strawberries 
and  raspberries  can  be  grown  on  almost 
any  farm  where  there  is  sufficient  wa- 
ter. I  know  a  farmer  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado who  grows  an  abundance  for  his 
own  use  and  quite  a  quantity  to  sell  and 
has  no  other  water  for  them  except  that 
furnished  by  a  windmill. 

We  might  continue  this  story  of 
"Luxuries  on  the  Farm"  indefinitely  for 
there  are  so  many  things  that  can  be 
enjoyed  there  with  very  little  or  no 
expense. 

I  want  to  again  insist  that  the  farm 
women  write  me  their  experiences.  Let 
us  share  each  others  joys  and  sorrows; 
the  men  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
themselves  and  why  should  we? 


Pree  Information,  on  How  to  do  Tanning' 

From  the  worth- 
less-looking green 
hides  to  the  fin- 
est, soft  tanned 
furred  leather, 
moth  -  proof,  at 
factory  prices, 
made  up  into 
beautiful  furs, 
coats,  robes,  mit- 
tens and  caps. 
Send  in  your 
work. 

Custom  Tanner, 
Mich. 


catch.  Taxidermist 
W.  W.  WEAVER, 
Reading 


CHICK 


AND 


C  FOOD 


will  lower  your 
feed  bill,  pro- 
mote better  growth  and  healthier  chicks. 
Carefully  selected  from  years  of  experi- 
ence serving  chicken  raisers.  Price  list 
and  Sample  Sent  Free.  This  will  be  a 
big  profit  chicken  year.  Prepare  now. 
Get  your  share.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  ship  you  direct. 
Write  today. 

AST  &  CROWE  MERCANTILE  CO. 
1900  15th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

If  you  want  to  buy,  see  what  our 
readers  have  to  offer  in  the  Farmers'  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange,  page  23. 
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April  1,  1915 


FULLY   UTILIZING   THE  TRACTOR. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  hear  so  much  talk  about  not  being 
able  to  get  into  the  corners  with  a  plow- 
ing engine,  I  thought  that  you  might 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  I  do  it 
with  my  outfit.  I  have  a  Twin  City 
li)-30  engine  and  a  P.  and  O.  four-bot- 
tom power  lift  plow. 

If  my  piece  of  land  is  straight  sided 
I  mark  it  off  in  lands  and  back  furrow 


Raise  and  Lower  Plows  at  Dotted  Line 
on  Ends,  Which  Is  a  Shallow  Furrow, 
Until  You  Come  to  the  Furrow  on  the 
Sides,  Then  Go  Around  the  Piece. 

it  leaving  a  strip  at  the  ends  wide 
enough  to  turn  in  until  I  get  it  plowed 
to  where  the  sides  are  the  same  width 
as  the  ends,  then  I  go  around  the  piece 
three  or  four  times  and  it  is  all  fin- 
ished close  up  into  the  corners. 

But  if  the  land  is  irregular  shaped,  I 
plow  around,  starting  at  the  outside  and 
working  toward  the  center  and  at  the 
corners  I  raise  the  plows  out  when  I 
start  to  turn  and  lower  them  in  again 
when  I  get  straightened  out  after  turn- 
ing the  corner.  (It  isn't  hard  to  do  with 
self  lift  plows).  This  leaves  a  strip  of 
unplowed  land  running  from  the  outside 
corners  of  the  piece  to  the  center,  and 
when  the  piece  begins  to  get  pretty 
small  in  the  center  I  back  furrow  it 
until  I  have  a  strip  of  unplowed  land 


around  the  piece  that  I  am  back  fur- 
rowing the  same  width  as  the  strip  of 
unplowed  land  in  the  corners.  Then  1 
start  to  back  furrow  the  corners  and 
plow  around  the  piece  in  the  center,  go- 
ing out  and  back  each  corner  as  I  come 
to  it,  thus  the  corners  and  the  center 
finish  up  at  the  same  time,  leaving  no 
dead  furrow  and  no  turning  on  the 
plowed  ground. — A.  W.  Woolley,  Weld 

county.   

MY  PUPIL'S  SON. 
By  L.  W.  Cunningham. 


1  seated  at  a  table  in  the  diner  witli  three 
I  nice  appearing  young  gentlemen.  One 
|  of  the  trio  especially  attracted  my  at- 
tention by  his  pertinent  criticism  of 
rural  conditions  in  southern  Texas,  as 
we  viewed  them  from  our  car  window. 
His  ideas  were  quite  as  indicative*  of 
Northern  breeding  as  was  his  dialect. 
Assured  by  these  signs  I  engaged  the 

young  man  in  a  conversation  which  s  

developed  the  fact  that  he  had  lived  in 
Colorado  and  was  in  love  with  our  state. 

So  far  so  good.  "But,  may  I  ask  you," 
I  proceeded,  "in  what  section  of  our 
state  you  resided?"  "Fort  Collins," 
came  the  reply;  "I  took  my  college 
course  at  C.  A.  C."  Now,  some  who  read 
this  narrative  know  that  the  state  in- 
stitution referred  to  by  my  newly  made 
acquaintance  has  something  of  a  grip 
upon  me,  hence  it  was  but  natural  that 
our  conversation  should  turn  to  those 
particular  stars  which  compose  the  edu- 
cational constellation  that  controls  the 
destiny  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  which  I  greatly  fear  the  people 
of  our  state  do  not  yet  adequately  ap- 
preciate. 

Having  touched  up  (or  retouched)  each 
of  the  aforesaid  stars  I  turned  the  con- 
versation to  matters  more  personal  to 
my  friend  and  asked  him  what  county 
in  Colorado  he  came  from  to  "Collins." 
This  developed  surprise  number  two, 
namely,  that  the  young  man  was  Hoosier 
born.  My  friends  know  the  charm  the 
word  "Hoosier"  holds  for  me.  The 
state  where  lie  the  ashes  of  two  genera- 
tions of  my  family — where  two  grand- 
fathers rest,  after  years  of  pioneering,  is 
to  me  a  veritable  "Fatherland." 

Well,  a  lawyer  is  not  likely  to  (hop 
a  witness  just  when  the  cross  examina- 
tion is  becoming  interesting,  so  on  I 
went  to  third  base — surprise  number 
three.  La  Porte  county,  Indiana,  was 
the  home  of  my  young  friend's  parents! 

At  this  point  I  excused  the  witness 
and  took  the  stand  myself,  in  order  to 
read  into  the  record,  as  it  were,  that 
I  had  taught  school  in  La  Porte  county, 
Indiana,  nunc  than  thirty  years  ago; 
that  my  first  venture  in  that  line  was 
at  Maple  Grove  "corners;"  that  I  re- 
signed my  position  before  the  year  was 
up  because  I  had  several  advanced  pu- 
pils whom  I  feared  might  discover  that 
they  were  "up  to  the  teacher;"  that  one 
of  my  pupils  was  especially  bright  and 
secured  a  teacher's  certificate  before  I 
had  resigned,  but  insisted  upon  contin- 
uing at  school  despite  my  not  altogether 
unselfish  suggestion  that  she  now  look 
about  for  a  school  and  thus  acquire 
great  riches! 

At  this  point  my  fellow  traveler  raised 
his  hand  and  insisted  upon  taking  a  turn 
at  cross  examination  himself.  "You  say 
you  taught  the  Maple  Grove  school,"  he 
began,  "then  you  will  be  able  to  recall 
the  first  two  story  house  upon  the  hill 
east  of  the  school  house  and  also  who 
lived  in  said  house,  unless  years  have 
dimmed  your  recollection — "at  this 
point,  unable  to  restrain  myself,  I  broke 
in  with  "sure  I  remember — Elias  Grover 
lived  there  and  my  smart  pupil  was  his 
daughter,  Miss  Ida  Grover."  The  inter- 
rogator's eyes  were  now  as  wide  open 
as  my  own;  each  of  us  gazed  intently 
at  the  other  for  a  moment,  whereupon 
the  stalwart,  fair-haired  son  of  Ida 
Grover  Paddock  extended  his  hand,  say- 
ing, "shake  the  hand  of  your  bright  pu- 
pil's only  child;  who  owes  it  to  her  that 
he  is  now  a  professor  in  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Texas,  located  at 
Bryan,  the  station  the  train  is  now 
whistling  for." 

And  so  I  was  forced  to  hastily  say 
good  by  to  Professor  Floyd  B.  Paddock, 
wondering  the  while  if  I,  too,  may  not 
have  indirectly  contributed  to  his  edu- 
cational advancement. 


Between  Waxahachie  and  Bryan, 
Texas,  on  March  2nd,  two  days  out 
from  Colorado  Springs,  I  found  myself 


Time  to  Cut  Bye  for  Feed. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  to  know  when  is  the  best 
time  to  cut  rye  for  feed  for  cattle  and 
horses.  Is  there  any  danger  of  it  caus- 
ing abortion? — C.  J.  Gibbons,  Wyoming. 

The  best  time  to  cut  rye  for  hay  is 
when  it  is  in  the  soft  dough.  There  is 
no  danger  of  it  causing  abortion  if  cut 
before  the  ergot  in  it  is  well  developed. 


Scientists  declare  that  they  are  unable 
to  discover  a  single  instance  where  any 
man  has  lived  more  than  101  years.  It 
might  be  well  for  them  to  study  Biblical 
history,  especially  relating  to  the  age 
of  .Methuselah. 


Style,  refinement,  service,  comfort  and  wear  are  repre- 
sented to  the  utmost  degree  in  our  fine  shoes  for  ladies. 


HONOR  BILT 
SHOES 

No  matter  how  much  more  than  our 
price  you  are  willing  to  pay,  better 
material  and  workmanship 
positively  can  not  be  secured. 
We  buy  the  market's  best  of 
both — try  them. 

WARNING  —  Always  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the 
sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
write  to  us. 


We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styleaf  or  men ,  women  and  children  ;  Drysox, 
wet  weather  shoes)   Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


He  who  gets  does  much,  but  he  who 
keeps  does  more. 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

-    DENVER,  COLORADO  = 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,005.00 

ASSETS —                                          — 1913 —  — 1914 — 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,056.17  $320,058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans    4,754.02 

Policy  Loans    1, 486.4ft 

Premium  Notes    I,0i4.10 

Bank  Deposits                              26,996.06  20,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Agents'  Balances                            2,037.78  8,857.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                  2,921.96  3,656.88 

Accrued  Interests  and  Rents.      7,721.93  12,826.39 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,232.53 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.54  $666,518.50 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   $    2,921.96  $  3,656.88 

Agents'   Debit  Balances    ....      2,901.65  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.38 

  6,760.25    17,390.28 

Admitted  Assets    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES —                                   —1913—  —1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve    $    2,257.16  $  59,855.43 

Accounts  Payable    2,964.54  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    391.02  52.86 

Reinsurance    236.25  50.75 

All  Other  Liabilities     63,814.33 

Capital  Stock   $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus                                        132,463.32  304,532.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders...  250,111.32  524,432.91 

Liabilities    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance 

in 

force 

December 

31st. 

1913  

 8  289,640.00 

Insurance 

in 

force 

December 

31st, 

1914  

  2,247,870.00 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICEBS. 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER.. First  Vice  Pres. 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLT . .  .  Fifth  Vice  Pres. 


E.  M.  SABIN.Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING   Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 
DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY.  .Medical  Director 
DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL.. 

 Medical  Referee 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS,  ex-Governor  of  Colorado   Denver,  Colo. 

CALVIN  FLEMING,  Vice-President  Broadway  Bank,  Vice-Pres. 

and  Treas.  Fleming  Bros.  Lumber  Co  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  T.  ASHLEY,  Director  First  National    Bank    of  Saguache, 

President  Ashley-Means  Merc.  Co  Saguache,  Colo. 

J.  J.  McILQUHAM,  Capitalist  and  Stockman   Phillips,  Wyoming 

JOHN  H.  ORR,  Vice-Pres.  Citizens  Nat'l  Bank  of  Ogalalla,  Nebr., 

Pres.  Orr-Spindler  Merc.  Co.  of  Lewellen,  Nebr  Lewellen,  Nebr. 

H.  T.  QUICK,  Retired  Lumberman  and  Capitalist  Golden,  Colo. 

A.  A.  EDWARDS,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Commis- 
sioner of  Finance  of  Fort  Collins  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

HON.  WM.  M.  GLENN,  State  Senator   Tribune,  Kansas 

D.  A.  LORD,  Farmer  and  Stockman   Denver,  Colo. 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER,  Pres.  The  Globe  Investment  Company  Denver,  Colo. 

DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY,  Physician   Denver,  Colo. 

E.  M.  SABIN,  Attorney-at-Law  Denver,  Colo. 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  General  Manager  Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  H.  TULLY,  Capitalist  and  Stockman  Alliance,  Nebraska 


MINK   AND   MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE 

High  Altitude,  non-irrigated  Seed 
Corn — grown  in  Adams  Co.,  Colorado. 
We  have  Parson's  White  Dent — Swad- 
ley — White  Australian — and  Colorado 
Yellow  Dent.  100  lbs.  or  more  at 
$3.00.  Less  quantities  at  3^  cents 
per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Brighton. 
C.  W.  SNODGRASS,  Brighton,  Colo. 
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President  Wilson  Says : 

"Grow  Bigger  Crops" 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HORSE. 


With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  and  tractors, 
many  thought  that  the  future  services, 
to  a  marked  degree,  of  the  faithful  horse 
were  doomed  but  instead  of  his  value 
depreciating,  it  has  shown  a  steady  ad- 
vance and  the  farmer  who  can  spare  a 
horse  or  a  team  is  assured  of  a  good 
round  price.  The  motors  have  given 
added  efficiency  to  the  horse  by  reliev- 
ing of  much  of  the  dray  work  on  the 
hard  pavements  of  the  cities  and  of  con- 
siderable travel  in  the  country,  thus 
leaving  him  to  do  the  necessary  routine 
work  on  the  farm  where,  properly  used, 
his  longevity  will  be  greatly  increased 
and  his  worth  more  fully  appreciated. 

With  the  fast  developing  agricultural 
industry,  the  killing  off  of  the  supply 
in  the  old  country  and  the  exportation 
of  nearly  all  of  the  available  or  sur- 
plus horses  in  this  country,  the  demand 
for  the  faithful  horse  must  necessarily 
exceed  the  supply  for  some  years  to 
come.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  an  Euro- 
pean agent  entered  into  a  contract  with 
a  New  York  buyer  for  the  delivery  of 
25,000  young  cavalry  and  artillery  horses 
to  be  delivered  within  a  short  time.  The 
price  for  these  animals  will  range  from 
$200  to  $250  with  a  total  amount  of  I 
nearly  $6,000,000.  Colorado  and  Wyom- 
ing will  each  contribute  more  than  5,000 
head  and  other  intermountain  states 
will  dispose  of  proportionate  numbers. 

The  salable  horse  of  the  future  will  be 
of  the  cavalry  and  draft  breeds.  These 
animals  will  answer  all  purposes  for 
the  farm  and  will  command  a  ready  sale 
at  all  times.  Farmers  will  consult  their 
own  interests  by  disposing  of  their  geld- 
ings as  early  as  possible  and  investing 
the  proceeds  in  good  brood  mares  which 
will  do  the  work  equally  as  well  and 
will  raise  a  valuable  colt  at  the  same 
time. 

Where  one  finds  good  horses  and  good  j 
roads  he  will  find  a  prosperous  com- 
munity. In  many  parts  of  the  country 
farmers  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
co-operate  in  the  t  purchase  of  a  good 
registered  stallion  which  will  pay  for 
himself  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
and  will  raise  the  standard  of  horses 
in  the  entire  county.  This  will  attract 
buyers  and  the  result  is  that  all  farm- 
ers will  receive  good  round  prices  for 
their  horses. 


"^pHERE  is  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  world  now.    That  shortage  will  be  more  serious  a  few 
months  from  now  than  it  is  now. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  plant  a  great  deal  more.    It  is  necessary  that  our  land  should 
yield  more  per  acre  than  it  does  now.    It  is  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  a  plow  or  a  spade 
idle  in  this  country  if  the  world  is  to  be  fed." — President  Wilson. 


Secure  ^HSr[By  Using  Swift's  Fertilizers 


Alfalfa  •  To  insure  a  pood  stand  of  alfalfa  and 
nllAIld  .  largest  yields  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
must  be  given  careful  attention.  Lime  must  be  applied 
if  the  soil  is  sour.  The  soil  must  be  inoculated  with  the 
right  kind  of  bacteria  and  plenty  of  available  plant  food 
must  be  furnished. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  alfalfa  is  a  legume 
and  draws  nitrogen  from  the  air,  experience  has  proven 
that  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  when  applied  at  seeding  time  or 
as  a  top  dressing  on  the  growing  crop  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  and  profitable  results. 

U-v  .  More  and  more  farmers  every  year  are  proving 
*  lAJ  •  to  their  satisfaction  that  Swift's  Fertilizers 
make  a  b  g  increase  in  the  hay  crop.  Hay  is  one  of  our 
most  important  crops  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  can 
be  more  than  doubled  by  using  Swift's  Fertilizer 
judiciously. 


%  "  

SWIFTS 

ERTILIZERS 


Look  for  the  Red  Steer  on 
every  Back.  It  is  liovr  guaran- 
tee of  highest  possible  quality. 


C..„__  D..f.  .  On  upecial crops  where  so  much 
"u6dr  uccls  •  money  is  expended  for  seed,  prep- 
aration of  the  soil,  labor,  etc.,  intensified  farming 
methods  must  be  followed. 

In  the  Middle  West  all  of  the  sugar  beet  factories 
recommend  fertilizers  to  their  growers. 

The  available  plant  food  contained  in  Swift's  Fer- 
tilizers gives  the  crop  a  quick  start,  enabling  the  farmer 
to  commence  cultivation  earlier  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
weeds.  Not  only  the  yield  is  increased  but  also  the 
sugar  content.  You  cannot  expect  maximum  crops  of 
beets  without  supplying  large  quantities  of  available 
plant  food. 

P_f._i.___  .   The  Maine  potato  growers  averaged 
rUldlUCS  .    220  bushels  per  acre  in  1913,  the  b 
farmers  securing  800  to  400  bushels  of  good  salable  pota- 
toes per  acre.  Mow  does  this  compare  with  your  yield? 

Use  Swift's  Fertilizers  and  grow  more  potatoes  and 
better  potatoes. 


Use  Enough  Swift's  Fertilizers  for  Five  Acres  Each  Crop  and  Be  Convinced 

Swift's  Fertilizers  furnish  available  plant  food.  Your  soil  may  contain  plently  of  potential  plant  food  but  it's  the  plant 
food  available  this  year  that  makes  this  year's  crop.  Swift's  Fertilizers  contain  blood,  bone  and  tankage  (natural  plant  food). 
They  insure  an  early  start;  continuous,  vigorous,  healthy  growth  and  complete,  early  maturity.  Write  us  for  special  bulletins 
on  all  the  crops  that  you  are  growing.  An  investment  in  Swift's  Fertilizers  is  the  best  you  can  make. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY        Fertfflzer  Dept.  W    U.  S.  Yards,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


DEEP  AND  SHALLOW  PLOWING  AT 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


and 


Calf  Meal 

f_  A  combination  of  best  bal- 
w        anced  food   values    to  help 

a  calf  grow  and  keep  healthy.  Costs 

less  than  milk  sells  for,  and 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Lower    prices    than    Eastern  Calf 

meals.  Better  quality.  Give  it  a  trial. 

Write  for  free  sample  and  price  list. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  handle, 

we  will  ship  direct. 

ADY  &  CROWE  ME  EC  AN  TILE  CO. 
1900  Fifteenth  St.,         Denver,  Colo. 


RED  RIVER  EARLY  OHIO 

SEED  POTATOES 

These  are  select  seed,  having  strong 
vitality,  and  will  withstand  more  dry 
weather  and  make  a  bigger  yield  than 
any  other  early  potato  grown. 
We  have  also  the  Divide  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Acme,  Chas.  Down- 
ing, and  the  famous  Monmouth  Pearl, 
all  seed  dry  land  and  guaranteed  true 
to  name.    Send  for  free  prloe  list. 
BBOWNYAED   &  KOHL 
Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 
1401  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BAIN  RAIN 

You  may  not  be 
needing  it  now.  Next 
July  and  August 
you  will  need  the 
TURNER  tile  sys- 
f-  tern  to  sub-irrigate 
'  '  ■  ■ — 1  ■"  '  your  garden  and  or- 
chard from  your 
well.  Our  tile  machine  makes  continu- 
ous cement  tile,  in  the  ditch,  150  ft. 
hour  for  7c  a  rod.  Tiles  laid  8  ft.  apart 
below  cultivation  for  gardens.  One  tile 
between  rows  for  trees.  Machine,  $15. 
TURNEB  BBOB.,  Bird  City,  Xans. 


FOR  *R1  1  send    you  8  two- 

*  ****  M»  *  year  budded  apple,  pear 
or  peach  or  5  cherry  trees,  or  75 
blackberry,  raspberry  or  dewberry  or 
20  grape,  gooseberry,  currant  or  rhu- 
barb, or  100  asparagus  or  50  ever- 
bearing or  200  spring-bearing  straw- 
berry plants,  or  100  cedar  or  other  ev- 
ergreens or  rosea.  Catalogue  free. 
Manhattan  Nur»ery,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 
up  to  the  farmer  to  discover  what  in- 
crease in  profit  accrues  to  him  from  the 
extra  bushels  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
inch  plowing  over  and  above  the  extra 
expense.  Farrel  of  Utah  always  claimed 
that  it  paid  him  to  subsoil  down  to 
fifteen  inches  every  three  years,  and  he 
often  made  from  $2,000  to  '$4,000  off  his 
wheat  crops. 

The  man  who  plows  from  five  to  six 
inches  is  robbing  himself,  for  his  crops 
seldom  pay  more  than  wages,  and  an- 
other dollar  an  acre  put  into  the  plow- 
ing on  one  hundred  acres  would  in- 
crease his  revenue  by  $1,000  or  more. 
Invest  a  hundred  to  bring  in  a  thousand. 

Men  of  a  certain  age  do  not  change 
their  methods  easily,  for  it  is  human 
nature  to  become  hypnotized  by  habit, 
but  the  boys'  corn  clubs  are  making 
wonderful  showings,  one  of  the  prize 
winners  last  year  plowing  eleven  inches 
and  raising  ninety-eight  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre. 

Prof.  Charles  B.  Lipman,  University  of 
California,  says  in  Bulletin  98: 

"It  is,  therefore,  not  only  safe  to  plow 
deeply  in  California,  but  it  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  fertility,  be- 
cause a  large  and  deep  root  system,  the 
formation  of  which  it  encourages,  will 
cover  a  large  surface  of  soil  particles 
and  tints  have  a  larger  amount  of  food 
and  water  at  its  disposal.  Deep  plow- 
ing, therefore,  is  the  first  requisite  to 
successful  agriculture  in  California  from 
the  standpoint  of  soil  management. 
How  Deep  to  Plow. 

"By  deep  plowing  we  do  not  mean  the 
same  plow  depth  for  every  crop  and  soil. 
The  following  are  general  rules,  which 
will  serve  as  an  efficient  guide:  For 
orchard  crops  plow  eight  or  nine  inches ; 
for  grain,  eight  to  ten  inches;  in  pre- 
paring land  for  alfalfa,  twelve  to  four- 
teen, or  even  sixteen,  inches.  For  vege- 
tables at  least  ten  to  twelve  inches  are 
necessary,  and  for  lima  beans  and  sugar 
beets  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  will  be 
better. 

"In  general,  a  shallower  plowing  will 
do  for  the  crops  above  mentioned  on 
sandy  soils,  but  it  is  important  to  plow 
deeply  silty  clays,  clay  adobes,  and  ,in 
general,  soils  which  'run  together' 
easily  and  bake. 

When  to  Plow. 

"Plow  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall 
preceding  the  planting,  for  potatoes, 
lima  beans,  beets;  also  in  preparing  land 
for  alfalfa  and  for  grain.  If  the  soil  is 
not  too  heavy  and  will  allow  it,  prior  to 


early  rains,  plow  in  summer — especially 
in  'summer-fallowing'  for  grain. 

"In  orchard  practice  it  is  best  to  plow 
in  spring,  and  the  plowing  here  will 
serve  also  for  turning  under  the  cover 
crop  where  that  is  used.  Plowing  may 
also  be  done  in  summer  or  early  fall  in 
the  orchard,  if  the  soil  is  very  heavy, 
and  can  then  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
seeding  the  cover  crop.  On  most  soils, 
however,  the  spring  plowing  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  of  aerating  the 
soil  and  of  turning  under  various  fertil- 
izing materials  and  weeds. 


IMMENSE    QUANTITY    OF  WHEAT 
TIED  UP. 


A  grain  expert  who  has  been  watch- 
ing the  grain  markets  and  the  world's 
grain  fields  for  a  number  of  years,  says. 

"There  is  at  the  present  time  about 
two  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  countries  at  war,  tied  up. 
This  is  about  one-half  the  world's  total 
production  of  wheat,  which  is  four  bil- 
lion bushels.  One  writer  argues  that, 
granting  that  the  warring  nations  pro- 
duce a  one-half  crop  in  the  coming  year, 
a  deficit  of  one  billion  bushels  will  still 
be  shown.  The  three  countries  upon 
which  the  filling  of  this  deficit  of  one 
billion  bushels  will  rest  are  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Argentina.  The 
combined  output  of  these  three  coun- 
tries is  only  1,249,000,000;  their  export- 
able surplus  would  ,of  course,  be  much 
less,  so  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the 
question  is  not  one  to  be  easily  solved, 
and  it  behooves  all  the  above  countries 
to  increase  their  respective  productions 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  for  when 
the  war  is  over  and  trade  begins  to  re- 
establish itself,  and  the  nations  undergo 
a  process  of  rehabilitation,  the  demand 
for  all  breadstuffs  will  be  enormous." 


"GOLD  SEAL" 


Our  reputation  is  back  of  the  quality 
and  productiveness  of  these  carefully  se- 
lected and  tested 

Vegetable  Garden  Seeds 

Every  package  is  sealed  and  guaranteed 
to  be  the  best  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply  you  we  will  ship  direct. 

COLORADO  FIELD  PEAS 

they  are  selected  from  the  seed  crop  of 
the  best  growers  in  the  State.  Always 
give  satisfaction. 

FREE  1915  SEED  CATALOG 
best  authority  in  west  on  Grains, 
Grasses,  Field,  Vegetable  and  Garden 
Seeds.  We  guarantee  best  quality  and 
lowest  prices.  We  will  make  it  pay  you 
to  deal  with  us.    Write  today. 

The  WESTERN  SEED  CO. 


1421  Fifteenth  Street, 


Denver,  Colo. 


One  acre  of  lucerne  fenced  into  two 
lots  will  keep  ten  brood  sows  through 
the  season  from  May  1st  to  November 
1st.  The  sows  should  be  turned  fron\ 
one  lot  to  the  other  every  ten  days,  so 
as  to  give  the  lucerne  a  chance  to  grow. 
If  the  sows  have  seven  pigs  each,  which 
is  a  fair  average,  there  will  be  need  of 
a  little  bran  or  wheat  meal  to  help  out 
the  growing  pigs,  but  the  main  sus- 
tenance of  both  sows  and  pigs  will  come 
from  the  lucerne.  Can  any  better  use 
be  found  for  one  acre  on  the  average 
farm?   

Many  a  horse  stands  up  all  night  be- 
cause its  stall  is  not  made  comfortable 
to  lie  down  in. 


If  a  horse  bolts  its  food,  have  his  teeth 
examined  by  a  veterinarian. 


HEAVY  TEAM  HARNESS   NO.  105. 

Concords  Nos.  5  and  6  hames;  traces 
are  2%  inches  with  1%-inch  layer 
through  to  hame,  6-link  butt  chains; 
lines,  1  inch  by  20  feet;  breeching 
heavy  folded  with  1*4 -inch  rein- 
forced layer  and  1-inch  box  or 
spaced  loop  tugs;  lV2-inch  breast 
and  pole  straps  with  collar,  trace 
and  spread  straps.  Price,  complete, 
With  3-ring  hip  strap,  $36.50.  If  you 
want  something  good  in  the  Saddle 
and  Harness  line  send  for  our  cata- 
logue. O.  J.  SNYDER,  1537  Larimer 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

Near  Hotchkiss,  Colo.,  700  acres  ir- 
rigated land,  improvements,  first  class 
water  rights,  all  well  fenced,  with 
houses,  sheds,  barns,  corrals;  over  300 
acres  now  under  cultivation,  orchards, 
alfalfa  and  grain.  This  is  an  ideal  cat- 
tle ranch  proposition.  Choice  range, 
both  government  land  and  forest  re- 
serves, where  this  property  has  Class  A 
grazing  rights.  Will  sell,  but  prefer  to 
form  stock  company  in  which  I  will 
put  up  my  share  of  capital  and  take 
stock  for  ranch  on  fair  valuation. 
Ranch  will  winter  feed  2,500  to  3,000 
cattle.  Any  one  having  capital  to  in- 
vest in  cattle  proposition  will  find  this 
a  choice  proposition.  For  particulars 
address 

H.  E.  WOODWARD. 
2525  Birch  Street,  Denver,  olo. 


Strawberry  CD  CP  To  Introduce  our  Pedigreed  Ever- 
r  l\£f£i  bearing  strawberries  we  will  send 


PLANTS  I 
25  fine  plants  free. 


PEDIGREED  KURSERT  CO..    St.  1Mb.  «t. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  DROUTH. 


There  is  one  practical  way  in  which 
every  farmer  can  be  assured  of  a  good 
living  regardless  of  drouth  or  other  un- 
favorable conditions  which  are  some- 
times changeable  in  the  West.  A  few 
good  dairy  cows  will  carry  the  farmer 
through  the  worst  seasons  and  will  pro- 
vide not  only  a  good  living  for  the 
family,  but  will  also  enable  him  to  grad- 
ually increase  his  bank  account. 

There  never  has  been  a  season  when 
through  deep  tillage  and  intensive  culti- 
vation a  good  supply  of  forage  could  not 
be  grown  and  this  converted  into  silage 
will  supply  feed  that  will  make  a  herd 
of  dairy  cows  furnish  milk  that  will 
bring  a  good  income  during  the  entire 
year.  A  well  kept  and  properly  fed 
dairy  cow  should  bring  a  net  income  of 


The  Empire  Milker  is  easy 
to  install,  and  begins  making 
you  money  right  from  the  start. 
One  double  ortwo-cow  unit  takes 
care  of  20  to  30cows  per  hour, and 
two  hands  can  do  the  work  of 
seven  in  about  half  the  time. 

The  cows  like  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  natural  air  pres- 
sure system,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  an  increase  in  milk  yield. 

EMPIRE 

Mechanical  Milker 

Nearest  to  Nature,  because  the  Em- 
pire Teat  Cups  massage  the  teats  with 
a  wonderfully  soft,  firm  touch.  Sore  or 
inflamed  teats  or  udders  impossible. 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

has  been  growing-  in  favor  among  the 
shrewdest  dairymen  for  25  years.  Quiet 
and  smooth  because  perfectly  made. 
Send  for  circulars  and  pictures  that  il- 
lustrate the  milker  and  separator  in 
use.  It  will  mean  more  cow  money  for 
you.  Get  our  offer  on  Empire  Sta-Rite 
Engines  and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 
Write  lor  Catalog  No.  9 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomf  ield,  N.  J. 
Chicago.  III. |  Denver.  Col.;  Portland,  Oro. | 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Canada 


New  Wonder-Worker  Makes 
Buttef  in  3  to  5  Minutes 

Finest  granular  creamery  batter,  from  tweet  as 
well  as  tour  milk  or  cream— with  Just  a  few 
■rwiato  of  the  wrist.   Txyk-at  our  risk 
-you'll  be  astounded.  The  New 

KING  Bali-Bearing 
Separator  and  Aerator 

(a  the  most  sensational  dairy  Inven- 
tion in  Tears,  New  scientific  princi- 
ple: en tlrely  different  from  churning. 
Gets  to  to  83 per  centmore  butterj 
extra  profit  soon  pays  Its  cost. 

Try  it  10  Days  FREE  I 

Yoo'll  n*>*«r  asaln  ui*  diiiht,  ■mcHr, 
WMU-fol.  back  br.s)klr>r  chum*.  Thm 
Kin*  baa  sanitary  milk  Teasel:  no  wood, 
do  oracKB  or  corner*  to  hold  bt«  or 
dirt.  AlO-rear  old  child  can  oparaU It. 
S  M up.  Band  for  circular,  ate. 

$150  •  Month  to  A  teat. 

«*oaxpanaaa.  BalaryorcomroT-ilon, 
».r»cow-owTp.roead.  •  Kfna  WrlU 
;  at  one*  for  /r«a  aaaipta  ana  ■alary 
•sj  ar    -  •  J  propesltioa. 

DeEiaf  Mfra.,l>a»L  24  CUcag.,111 


at  least  $100  per  year,  and  20  such  cows 
will  make  the  farmer  independent  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

In  addition  to  the  returns  from  the 
milk  the  farmer  will  have  the  increase 
of  the  calf  crop,  which,  from  good  ani- 
mals, should  be  worth  $'25  to  $30  each 
when  six  to  eight  months  of  age.  Fur- 
ther, he  will  have  a  good  quantity  of 
skinf  milk,  which,  fed  to  poultry  and 
hogs,  will  materially  augment  his  in- 
come, and  these  by-products  judiciously 
handled  will  supply  the  running  expenses 
of  his  family,  and  the  direct  income 
from  his  cows  will  be  clear  profit. 

While  the  dairy  farmer  is  realizing 
a  good  income  from  his  cows,  he  is 
building  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  at 
the  same  time.  In  each  ton  of  alfalfa 
it  is  estimated  that  the  fertilizing  value 
is  worth  a  good  percent  of  its  real  food 
value,  and  this  is  clear  profit.  In  the  East 
farmers  pay  $30  to  $50  per  ton  for  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  order  to  make  their 
soil  productive,  and  even  a  better  quality 
of  fertilizer  can  be  realized  through  the 
handling  of  dairy  cows,  which  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  be  without. 

Every  farmer  should  plan  to  build 
sciine  kind  of  a  silo  in  which  to  can  his 
forage  crops  this  season.  I  have  often 
said  in  these  columns  that  a  good  pit 
silo  can  be  made  at  an  actual  cost  for 
materials  of  less  than  $20,  and  this  cost 
in  a  single  year  will  be  returned  more 
than  five  times  by  one  good  cow.  En- 
silage forms  more  than  two-thirds  of  a 
good  dairy  ration,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  9")  per  cent  of  the  crop  can 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  silo,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  feeding  can  be  done  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  in  the  barn  and  cor- 
rals, thus  saving  much  valuable  time 
and  eliminating  exposure  to  severe 
storms,  no  further  argument  should  be 
required  for  the  construction  of  a  silo. 

I  know  one  farmer  who  has  con- 
structed five  silos  and  is  planning  to 
build  more.  He  reasons  that  he  can 
save  enough  feed  in  a  single  year  to  al- 
most justify  the  necessary  expense  in 
the  construction  of  a  silo,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  saving  made  in  this  way,  his 
stock  put  on  fat  much  faster — in  fact, 
he  is  hardly  able  to  estimate  the  eco- 
nomical value  of  his  silos. 

I  know  another  farmer,  located  on 
the  dry  lands  of  eastern  Colorado,  who 
has  sufficient  pit  silo  capacity  to  store 
enough  feed  for  his  dairy  cows  during 
the  entire  .year.  It  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  ensilage  properly  put  up 
does  not  deteriorate  in  value  with  age, 
and  by  having  an  ample  supply  for  the 
entire  year  the  farmer  is  well  insured 
against  drouth,  since  his  dairy  cows  will 
continue  to  increase  his  bank  account, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 


ORCHARD     STUDIES  —  SPRAYING, 
MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS. 


(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
be  used  not  only  for  spraying  trees 
but  also  for  potato  and  garden 
crops.  The  gasoline  power  pump 
mounted  on  a  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred gallon  tank  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
investment  for  the  owner  of  a  big  or- 
chard for  the  work  can  be  done  more 
rapidly  as  more  lines  of  hose  and  larger 
aperture  nozzles  can  be  used  and 
still  maintain  the  necessary  pressure. 

Many  types  of  nozzles  are  also  used. 
The  old  Bordeaux  nozzle  was  at  one 
time  discarded  but  is  now  used  again  by 
many  fruit  growers,  particularly  for  the 
first  or  calyx  spray  for  the  codling 
moth.  This  nozzle  can  be  adjusted  to 
discharge  the  liquid  all  the  way  from 
a  solid  stream  to  a  fan  shaped  spray. 
Its  advantage  is  that  it  will  cause  the 
liquid  to  strike  with  more  force  than 
from  other  nozzles  and  hence  it  is 
thought  that  the  poison  can  be  forced 
into  the  calyx  cavity  among  the  stamens 
of  the  young  apple  and  pear  better  than 
by  the  use  of  other  types  of  nozzles.  'Die 
vermorel  nozzle  was  the  first  of  the 
whirling  spray  type.  With  this  nozzle 
the  liquid  is  rapidly  rotated  in  a  small 
cap  and  coming  out  of  a  small  aper- 
ture at  the  center  is  broken  up  into  a 
very  fine  mist  or  spray.  Its  defects  are 
that  it  is  slow,  is  easily  clogged,  and 
the  ejector  which  is  used  to  clean  the 
aperture  easily  catches  on  twigs  when 
used  in  trees.  A  modification  of  the 
vermorel  which  is  being  extensively 
used  is  known  as  the  disc  nozzle.  These 
nozzles  are  much  larger,  with  larger 
openings  and  while  they  will  not  throw 
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Cream  Separator 
capacity  of  225 
pounds  of  milk 
per  hour  that 
you  can  buy  at 
the  record- 
breaking  price 
of   


with  a  guaranteed 


$24 


.50 


This  new  "IOWA"  model — the  No. 
16 — is  equipped  with  identically  the 
same  Curved  Disc  bowl  that  has 
made  the  larger  "IOWA"  Cream  Sep- 
arators famous  for  their  ability  to 
get  all  the  cream,  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Positively  the  latest  and  most  pro- 
gressive development  in  the  disc  type 
bowl. 

The  patented  Sanitary  Cleaner — 
furnished  free  with  the  No.  16 — has 
banished  the  old  bugaboo  of  washing 
and  drying  Separator  discs  forever! 
It  enables  you  to  thoroughly  wash 
and  dry  the  discs  in  two  minutes — it 
really  doubles  the  value  of  a  Cream 
Separator.  The  Sanitary  Cleaner  is 
patented  and  manufactured  exclu- 
sively by  us — and  it  comes  to  you 
with  the  "IOWA"  at  no  extra  cost. 
There  are  many  other  attractive  fea- 
tures in  the  No.  16  "IOWA" — write 
today  for  descriptive  printed  matter. 


We  can 
furnish  the 
No  14 
"IOWA" 
Separator 
at  


$14 


.75 


The  No.  16  "IOWA." 


The  No.  14  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  No.  16,  but  is  smaller  in  capacity 
and  comes  without  stand  and  Sani- 
tary Cleaner. 


"ASSOCIATED"  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

are  made  in  ten  sizes — from  the  1%  H.  P.  "Chore  Boy"  to  the  18  H.  J'. 
"Eighteen  Mule  Team."  We  are  quoting  mighty  attractive  prices — get 
our  special  Engine  booklet. 

Associated  Manufacturers  Co. 

251  MULL  AN  AVENUE  WATERLOO,  IOWA,  U.  S  .A. 

We  carry  a  Complete  Stock  at  1556  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


quite  so  fine  a  spray  they  will  use  more 
liquid  in  a  given  time,  cover  a  wider 
field,  and  throw  the  spray  farther. 

We  want  to  say  just  a  word  for  the 
extension  rod.  Spraying  is  hard  work 
at  best  and  when  a  man  holds  a  nozzle 
on  the  end  of  a  ten  or  fifteen  foot  pole 
all  day  it  is  hard  enough  without  adding 
the  weight  of  that  length  of  hose  to  the 
pole  as  must  be  done  when  the  hose  is 
tied  to  a  pole  in  place  of  an  extension 
rod.  For  the  same  reason  a  small  hose 
is  easier  to  handle  and  while  the  one- 
fourth  inch  hose  will  cut  down  the  pres- 
sure to  some  extent,  it  is  not  of  suffici- 
ent importance  to  be  a  serious  objection. 

Good  hose  couplings  and  connections 
are  also  important  in  making  an  effi- 
cient spraying  outfit.  Connections  are 
bound  to  blow  off  occasionally  and  if  a 
supply  of  good  ones  are  on  hand  the 
break  can  be  quickly  and  easily  repaired. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  make  plans 
and  study  out  the  requirements  for  next 
summer's  campaign  of  spraying.  We 
know  some  spraying  must  be  done.  Just 
how  much  or  what  we  shall  spray  for 
remains  to  be  seen.  Every  owner  of  a 
fruit  tree  should  have  at  least  one  spray 
calendar  tacked  up  where  he  can  see  it 
at  any  time.  These  calendars  have  been 
issued  by  the  various  experiment  sta- 
tions as  well  as  by  spray  material  com- 
panies and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
While  it  is  well  to  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  work  that  we  will  not  need  to 
consult  a  formula  of  amounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent materials  to  use,  it  is  safer  to 
have  the  information  where  it  can  be 
consulted  at  any  time. 

Again  we  want  to  say  keep  the  spray 
machinery  clean.  It  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
.ary  to  mention  this,  but  we  have  found 
more  trouble  comes  at  spraying  season 
from  materials  that  have  been  left  in 
llie  apparatus  than  from  any  other  one 
cause.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  run  water 
through  the  pump,  hose  and  nozzles  at 
least  each  day  after  the  work  of  spray- 
ing for  the  day  is  done. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS. 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  real  snaps  on 
hand.  We  tell  you  the  truth  about  the 
car  you  buy. 

1912    American    TJnderslung,    a  classy, 
fast  car   $600.00 

Fords,  1913-14  roadsters  and  5-passen- 
gers  $300.00   to  $450.00 

Hup.  Roadster,  1910  model  $250.00 

Empire  Roadster,  1910  model ....  $225.00 

2  Coles,  5-pass.  Here  are  2  good  buys — 
get  busy  $550.00  and  $350.00 

Wayne,  5-passenger,  1911  model.  .  $275.00 

Mitchell,  5-passenger,  good  running  or- 
der  $250.00 

2  Studebakers,  5-passenger  1912 

model   $550.00 

Reliance  3-ton  Truck,  45  H.  P.  (Conti- 
nental motor)   $1,000.00 

Commerce  Truck,  a  good  buy ....  $300.00 

Buick  1-ton  Truck,  double  chain  drive, 
4x6  Va   ft.,  bargain  $350.00 

Cadillac  Enclosed  Delivery  Truck,  1911 
model,  3x5x5  ft  $450.00 

International   1-ton  Truck  $175.00 

Several  Electrics  at  20c  on  the  dollar — 
practically  new. 

Several  good  engines  and  running  gears, 
suitable  for  trucks. 

100    other    cars      of   all    makes,  from 
$100.00  to  $250.00. 

Write  us  for  complete  List  and  Prices. 
Agents  wanted. 

AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE  CO. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Across  street  from  Court  House 


WITH 

BEATRICE 
CALF  MEAL 

You  can  raise  calves  without  milk. 
Write  for  Booklet  10. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COLO. 


POULTRY  BARGAINS. 


Want  to  buy  live  stock?  If  so,  read 
our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange, 

nnsre  23. 


Turn  to  the  Farmers  &  Stockmen's 
Exchange  in  this  issue  of  Western  Farm 
Life.  Read  the  bargains  offered  by  re- 
liable poultry  owners.  Plan  to  start  a 
thoroughbred  flock  of  your  own.  Next 
year  you  will  have  eggs  and  birds  to  sell. 

Of  course  dairying  is  hard  work,  so  is 
anything  else  that  is  worth  the  while. 


April  1,  1915 
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DAIRY  TYPE  OF  COW — RATIONS. 


There  is  a  great  demand  through  the 
West  by  the  larmers  and  dairymen  for 
dairy  rows  and  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  making  the  right  selection  and  at  the 
same  time  call  to  their  attention  the 
latest  and  one  of  the  best  books  for  the 
farmer,  I  am  quoting  the  "Type"  descrip- 
tion from  "Agriculture,"  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  book,  published  by 
the  Bobbs- Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  In 
this  connection,  I  want  to  say  that  no 
progressive  farmer  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out these  late  scientific  works  on  agri- 
culture and  live  stock.  The  efficient 
farmer  realizes  the  necessity  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  leading  writers  on 
general  agricultural  subjects  in  order  to 
keep  informed  on  the  most  practical 
methods. 

"The  good  dairy  cow  is  spare  of  flesh 
for  the  surplus  food  must  be  turned  into 
milk  instead  of  fat.  She  appears  some- 
what loose-jointed,  but  the  muscles  are 
well  developed.  The  coat  is  smooth  and 
soft,  the  eyes  are  bright,  and  the  dis- 
position is  wide  awake  and  active.  The 
jaw  is  strong,  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion  are  capacious.  The 
circulatory  system  needs  size  and 
strength,  as  it  must  supply  abundance 
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EATRICE 

Cream  Separator 

Farmer  Onswon  says : 

'  'Get  a  cream  separator  with  every 
part  replaceable.  It  will  keep  you 
from  buying  a  new  one  every  few 
years.  In  my  Beatrice  all  parts 
that  can  possibly  wear  out  are  re- 
placeable. It's  a  fact  that  you  can 
make  practically  a  new  machine 
out  of  your  old  Beatrice  for  $35. 00. 
Think  what  that  means !  This  is 
not  true  with  other  separators. 
When  they  become  very  much 
worn  you're  up  against  buying  a 
newmachine,and  the  new  machine 
costs  you  a  lot  of  money. 
"You  see,  you  save  at  both  ends 
on  the  Beatrice.  First  cost  is  only 
$65  to  $85,  according  to  capacity. 
And  you  can  make  your  machine 
practically  new  again,  if  that  should 
be  necessary,  for  $35.00." 

The  Beatrice  is  the  separator  with 
the  double-angle  discs.  It  gets  all 
the  cream,  ana  you  can  clean  it  in 
two  minutes.    Send  for  catalog. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Chicago 

Dm  Mmms,  I»„  Dobnqne,  U    Lincoln,  Neb..  Topelu,  K*n.. 
DenTtr.CoL.  OkUhonu  City.  OkU..  St.  Loni*.  Ma. 


of  material  for  the  production  of  milk, 
the  udder  is  well  shaped  and  large. 

"The  typical  dairy  cow  has  what  is 
called  a  wedge  conformation  or  shape. 
The  body  outline,  whether  viewed  from 
side,  top  or  front,  roughly  resembles  a 
wedge. 

"The  side  wedge  has  its  base  in  a  line 
formed  by  the  depth  of  the  body  through 
the  hips  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
udder,  with  the  point  of  the  wedge  at 
the  head.  The  top  wedge  has  its  base 
in  a  line  across  the  width  of  the  hips, 
and  its  point  at  the  withers.  The  front 
wedge  has  its  base  in  a  line  across  the 
floor  of  the  chest,  and  its  point  at  the 
top  of  the  withers. 

Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow. 

"Just  as  the  soil  must  contain  the 
food  elements  needed  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  so  the  dairy  cow's  ration  must 
contain  the  elements  required  to  pro- 
duce milk  and  up  build  the  body.  If 
the  proper  food  is  not  supplied,  either 
the  amount  of  milk  or  its  quality  will 
be  sure  to  suffer.  Only  three  different 
food  elements,  or  nutrients,  are  likely  to 
run  short  in  the  ordinary  rations  of  the 
cow.  These  are  (1)  protein;  (2)  car- 
bohydrate, and  (3)  fat. 

Protein  is  required  in  the  animal  body 
for  the  making  of  all  muscular  parts, 
blood  and  connective  tissue.  It  supplies 
nearly  one-third  of  the  solid  part  of 
milk,  going  to  form  the  curd  and 
albumen. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  nitrogenous 
plants  so  valuable  in  building  up  the 
soil  are  rich  in  protein.  Alfalfa,  cow- 
peas,  soy-beans,  the  vetches  and  other 
legumes  are  therefore  desirable  as  a 
part  of  the  dairy  ration.  Bran,  linseed 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed  and 
oats  are  also  rich  in  protein.  Protein 
should  make  up  approximately  one-sixti. 
of  the  cow's  ration  during  the  milkinfc 
season ;  no  other  food  can  take  its  place. 
It  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
ration,  and  should  be  secured  as  far  as 
possible  from  home  grown  legumes. 

"The  carbohydrates  are  necessary  to 
supply  energy,  heat  and  fat  for  the  ani- 
mal body,  and  sugar  and  fat  in  the 
milk.  All  the  common  grains  are  rich 
in  carbohydrates,  which  are  the  cheap- 
est nutrients  of  the  cow's  rations. 
Among  the  more  common  carbohydrate 
feeds  are  corn,  corn  silage,  corn  stover, 
oat  straw,  millet  hay,  sugar  beets  and 
dried  beet  pulp.  Timothy  hay  should 
not  form  a  part  of  the  dairy  ration  as 
it  has  few  of  the  elements  required  in 
producing  milk. 

"Fat  is  used  for  practically  the  same 
purpose  as  carbohydrates  in  maintain- 
ing the  body  and  producing  milk.  It  is 
contained  in  some  degree  in  all  feeds, 
though  in  smaller  quantities  than  car- 
bohydrates, and  in  more  concentrated 
form.  It  has  been  found  that  one  pound 
of  fat  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
two  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

"By  a  balanced  ration  is  meant  a  ra- 
tion that  has  the  right  digestible  propor- 
tion of  each  kind  of  nutrient  demanded 
by  the  animal.  The  term  nutritive  ration 
is  used  when  speaking  of  the  relation  of 
protein  to  carbohydrate  and  fat  in  the 
ration.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  dairy 
ration  is  1:6;  this  is  to  say,  one  part  of 
digestible  protein  to  six  parts  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  combined.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  several  balanced  and 
economical  rations  for  dairy  cows: 
Ration  i. 

Corn  silage   30  pounds 

Cow  pea  hay  10 

Corn  stover    2 

Corn    6 

Cottonseed  meal    1.5  " 

Ration  i. 

Sugar  beets   25  pounds 

Alfalfa  hay   10  " 

Corn  stover    5  " 

Dried  brewers'  grains          5  " 

Ration  3. 

Clover  hay   18  pounds 

Corn    5  " 

Wheat  bran  or  oats   6  " 

Cottonseed  meal    1  " 

Ration  4. 

Corn  silage   30  pounds 

Canadian  pea  and  oat  hay.  10  " 

Oats    5 

Gluten  feed    4 

"It  must  be  remembered  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  feeds  used  to  supply  the 
protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat,  there 
must  also  be  a  certain  amount  of  rough- 
age in  the  ration.  All  browsing  or  graz- 
ing animals  require  bulky  feed,  and  can- 
not thrive  on  concentrated  material 
alone." 


TRIED  IN  THE  FURNACE  OF 
competition  and  subjected  to 
the  test  of  years  of  practical 
use  on  nearly  2,000,000  farms 
the  world  over,  the  De  Laval 
has  proved  its  overwhelming 
superiority  to  all  other  cream 
separators. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 
there  were  as  many  makes  of 
factory  as  of  farm  separators, 
but  for  the  past  ten  years  the 
De  Laval  has  had  this  field  al- 
most to  itself,  98  per  cent  of 
the  cream  separators  in  use  by 
creamerymen  and  market  milk 
dealers  today  being  of  the  De 
Laval  make. 

IT  HAS  TAKEN  THE  INEX- 
perienced  farmer  a  little  longer 
to  sort  the  true  from  the  un- 
true, the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
in  the  maze  of  conflictory  cata- 
log and  local  dealer  separator 
claims,  but  year  by  year  the 
ever-increasing  proportion  of 
farm  separator  buyers  is  reach- 
ing the  same  conclusion  as  the 
creameryman  —  that  the  De 
Laval  is  the  only  cream  separa- 
tor they  can  afford  to  buy  or  use. 

MANY  OTHER  CREAM  SEPA- 
rators  have  come  into  the  lime- 


The 

Survival 
of  the 
Fittest 


light  of  publicity  for  a  few 
short  months  or  a  few  short 
years,  claiming  to  be  "as  good  as" 
or  "cheaper"  than  the  De  Laval, 
but  their  users  have  sooner  or 
later  found  them  lacking  in 
some  one  respect  or  another, 
and  even  where  a  few  have  seem- 
ingly done  well  their  users  have 
come  to  learn  that  the  De  Laval 
was  a  still  better  machine. 

THE  UNFIT  OR  THE  LESS  FIT 
cannot  possibly  survive  for  long 
in  separators  or  anything  else. 
Think  of  all  the  separators  you 
used  to  see  advertised  so  ex- 
travagantly in  your  favorite 
farm  papers.  Whore  are  they 
now?  Why  do  you  seldom,  if 
at  all,  see  their  names  men- 
tioned? Simply  because  the  fit- 
est  must  survive  and  the  others 
must  fall  out  of  the  race. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  HAS  TRI- 
umphed  over  all  other  sepa- 
rators, and  its  supremacy  is  now 
almost  as  firmly  established  in 
farm  as  in  factory  separators 
because  its  separating  system, 
design  and  construction  are  es- 
sentially different  from  and  su- 
perior to  other  separators. 


A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  asking  explains 
and  illustrates  these  differences.  A  De  Laval  machine,  to 
be  had  on  test  or  trial  from  the  nearest  local  De  Laval 
agent,  does  so  better  still.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
local  agent,  simply  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office 
as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York         29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME! 


5,00  0  Building  Material  Offers 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog 


Our  present  prices  are  about  50  per  cent  under  the 
market.  The  new  Gordon  -Van  Tine  Building  Ma- 
terial Catalog,  -with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  $300  to  $1,500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.    We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  $600  to  $6,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  $300  to 
$1,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect's  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book. 
~)on't  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co 

57 1 6  Case  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 


All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware, % 
Tinware  and  Painting  CAE 9 
Material  (Plan  No.  147)  a*tO* 

7/mww-w/ww///'M 


,,JA11  Lumber.  Millwork.  Hardware, 
.'Tinwarf  end4 Painting  #COO 
^Material  (Plan  >'o,140)  aOOJj 


Sold  on 
10  days  trial. 

[  Hraty-bick  guar»nt«. 

I  Cuts  1,200  yds.  2-foot 
ditch  in  one  day  with 
one  man  and  one  team. 


Cot  Ditching  Costs 

With  a  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader < 

Wonderfully  efficient  and  amazingly  sim- 
ple. Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up  to  4  feet  In 
depth.  Ideal  for  levee  work,  terracing, 
and  cleaning  out  old  ditches. 

NO  WHEELS  OR  LEVERS 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  fix.  Weighs  only 
300  pounds.  Does  all,  and  more  than  the  big,  intricate 
machines.  Price,  only  one-fifth.  You  can't  afford  to 
be  without  this  genuine  farm  npcesslty.  which  will  save 
Ho.  Its  cost  In  a  few  hours*  use.   Write  TODAY  for  illus- 
4  trated  booklet  with  full  particulars  and  factory  prices. 


.  OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  632  Qwenaboro,  Kj. 
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HOW    THE    GRANGE    MAY  HELP. 

By  R.  H.  Faxon,  Secretary  International 
Dry  Farming  Congress. 


The  Grange  is  always  doing  some  use- 
ful thing,  and  here  is  a  good  chance 
for  it  in  1915: 

At  Denver,  September  27-October  9, 
there  will  be  held  the  International 
Soils-Products  exposition  in  connection 
with  the  tenth  annual  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress. 

This  exposition  will  have  displays 
from  foreign  countries,  Canadian  prov- 
inces, every  state  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  the  United  States  government,  the 
state  of  Colorado,  and  its  counties. 

This  exposition  will  be  primarily  one 
of  agricultural  products,  though  there 
will  be  industrial  exhibits,  machinery, 
implements,  an  apple  show,  perhaps  a 
dairy  show,  and  other  features. 

The  exposition  will  be  held  with  the 
Denver  Auditorium  as  the  centerpiece, 
with  numerous  temporary  buildings  con- 
structed on  the  streets  and  on  vacant 
property  adjoining  the  Auditorium,  the 
whole  making  a  group  of  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  buildings,  and  a  half-million 
square  feet  of  ground. 

The  International  Dry  Farming  Con- 
gress annually  holds  these  expositions 
with  its  sessions,  on  the  theory  that  the 
exposition  is  the  timekeeper  of  progress, 
and  the  development  and  advancement 
of  agricultural  methods  are  worthy  of 
encouragement  by  the  Congress  along 
educational  lines. 

The  United  States  government  and 
foreign  countries  recognize  the  Congress 
and  the  exposition,  and  the  government's 
splendid  exhibit  will  consume  about  5,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

At  Wichita  last  year,  fourteen  West- 
ern states  were  represented,  and  this 
year  several  of  the  legislatures  of  West- 
ern states,  including  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  have  made  di- 
rect appropriations  for  state  displays  at 
Denver  next  fall.  Other  states  will  fol- 
low suit.  Where  direct  appropriations 
are  not  made,  some  other  state  agency 
in  the  state  will  put  on  a  comprehensive 
display  for  that  state. 

But  the  immediate  concern  of  Colo- 
rado should  not  be  the  United  States 
government,  or  the  foreign  country,  or 
the  neighboring  state — it  should  be 
COLORADO! 

Here  is  where  the  Grange  may  come 
in,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  The  Grange 
should  consider  it  from  a  patriotic 
standpoint.  It  wants  to  advance  the 
cause  of  agriculture;  and  it  equally 
wants  to  advance  the  cause  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  can  only  win  against  these 
specialists   of   exhibitors   from  Canada 


for  Your 
0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  CO.  -EE 

Oldest  and  Largest 


Fox  and  Wolf  Hounds  For  Sale 

of  the  best  English  strains 
>in  America;-  40  years'  experi- 
ence in  breeding  these  fine 
Hounds  for  my  own  sport 
'and  protection  to  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog 
B.  Address 

T.  B.  HUDSPETH,  Sibley,  Mo. 


and  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
and  Arizona  by  getting  busy. 

There  are  bills  pending  in  the  Colorado 
legislature,  introduced  by  Senator  Ham 
ilton  and  Representative  Bills  of  Denver, 
asking  for  appropriations  to  enable  the 
organization  of  the  state  of  Colorado  for 
this  great  exposition  so  as  to  meet  the 
action  already  taken  by  the  United 
States  government  and  other  states. 
Tli is  bill  would  appropriate  $10,000.  It 
would  permit  close  organization;  it 
would  enable  the  offering  of  substantial 
premiums  which  would  stimulate  and 
accelerate  the  Colorado  farmers  and 
county  agents  to  do  their  best  this  year. 
It  would  permit  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
Colorado  agricultural  products  near 
Union  station.  It  would  permit  a  lot 
of  fine  publicity  and  advertising  for  the 
state  and  its  resources. 

The  Grange  is  an  organized  agency.  It 
is  intelligent  and  active.  It  can  take 
this  situation  and  get  results.  And 
then,  when  the  exposition  comes,  it  can 
put  on  a  fine  exhibit  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  counties  or  localities. 


DARDEN  POMONA. 


On  March  20  Dardon  Pomona  was  en 
tortained  by  Loch  Loinond  Grange  in 
their  handsome  and  commodious  hall. 
Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather, 
when  the  writer,  in  company  with  State 
Lecturer  Swayze,  in  his  new  Ford, 
reached  the  hall  at  about  11:30.  there 
were  a  good  number  <>t'  farmers'  auto- 
mobiles lined  up  and  the  attendance  at 
the  business  session  was  better  than 
usual.  The  reports  from  the  different 
subordinate  granges  showed  that  an  in- 
creased interest  is  being  taken  in  grange 
work  throughout  the  state.  The  organ- 
ization of  thirteen  new  granges  since 
the  first  of  the  year  was  reported,  and 


Grace  K.  lVieinhardt. 

the  State  Master  advised  that  he  is  un- 
able to  secure  enough  deputy  organizers 
to  respond  to  calls  for  organization 
from  various  communities  that  are 
ready  with  a  good  number  to  enter  as 
charter  members.  This  is  to  be  the  ban- 
ner year  for  grange  work  in  Colorado, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  one 
hundred  mark  in  subordinate  granges 
will  doubtless  be  passed. 

A  number  of  subordinate  granges  re- 
ported a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  young  people.  This  feature  should 
he  given  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
Maple  Grove  Grange  has  set  a  good  prec- 
edent in  providing  a  good  entertain- 
ment, composed  largely  of  outside  tal- 
ent, at  least  once  a  month. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  ladies  of 
Loch  Lomond  Grange  surpass  those  of 
any  other  section  in  the  preparation  of 
a  most  appetizing  dinner,  one  that  is 
calculated  to  put  men  in  a  most  excel- 
lent humor  and  make  them  feel  that 
without  women  neither  this' life  nor  the 
next  would  be  worth  the  struggle. 

The  entertainments  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  surpassed  any  given  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  grange  and  were 
better  than  many  seen  in  our  city  opera 
houses.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  they 
were  much  better  than  some  that  I  have 
paid  a  dollar  to  see.  Lecturer  Swayze 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  securing 
such  a  high  class  of  speakers  and  enter- 
tainers, and  those  who  attend  regularly 
notice  that  the  entertaining  features  of 


each  Pomona  meeting  surpass  those  of 
the  preceding  one. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  Faxon,  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Farm  Con- 
gress, told  the  people  what  a  great  oppor- 
tunity the  farmers  will  have  of  showing 
the  people  of  the  world  what  a  wonder- 
ful agricultural  state  we  have,  and  the 
members  of  the  grange  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  farmers  in  the 
state  are  expected  to  take  the  lead  in 
making  the  best  exhibits.  Colorado 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  take  second 
place  in  this  big  congress  to  any  other 
state  or  country. 

Mr.  Faxon's  interesting  talk  fell  on 
receptive  ears,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  grange  must  take  a 
prominent  part  in  this  big  exposition 
and  that  the  members  should  begin  now 
to  prepare  the  soil  and  select  the  seed 
for  growing  the  produce  that  will  give 
wide  publicity  to  the  grange,  the  oldest 
and  best  farmers'  organization  in  our 
country,  that  will  assist  in  maintaining 
Colorado's  enviable  reputation  as  an  ag- 
ricultural state  and  that  will  win  a  good 
number  of  the  valuable  prizes  that  will 
be  offered. 

The  delightful  readings  by  Miss  Vera 
Jones  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old,  and  many  ex- 


pressed the  desire  to  have  Miss  Jones 
with  us  often. 

The  play  put  on  by  Grace  K.  Mein- 
hardt  and  her  pupils  from  the  Barnes 
Commercial  School  was  most  excellent 
and  showed  Miss  Meinhardt  to  be  an 
artist  in  her  profession.  Miss  Mein- 
hardt has  kindly  consented  to  assist 
Darden  Pomona  again  with  the  program, 
and  we  hope  to  have  both  her  and  her 
pupils  with  us  at  the  next  meeting  in 
June. 

The  talk  on  "Grange  Insurance,"  by 
Mr.  Easly,  was  quite  instructive,  and 
we  were  advised  that  there  is  now  in 
force  in  the  state  more  than  $3,000,000 
in  grange  insurance,  and  this  amount 
will  be  materially  increased  during  the 
year. 

The  debate  was  interesting  and 
brought  out  many  new  features  on  the 
immigration  question. 

For  the  evening  entertainment  the 
hall  was  filled  to  its  capacity.  Mr.  Mil- 
hollen  and  associates  of  the  Barnes 
Commercial  School  held  the  rapt  at- 
tention of  the  large  audience  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  could  easily  have 
held  it  as  much  longer.  If  other  Po- 
monas  hold  as  interesting  meetings  as 
Darden,  the  work  of  the  order  would  be 
greatly  stimulated. 


Earn  a  rocker  easy 


Boxes 
Fine 
Toilet 
Soap  and 
Earn  this 
Rocker 


No  Money  Needed— 30  Days  To  Sell  Soap  j/ 


Here  is  an  easy  way  to  earn  a  Fine  rocker 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below, 
telling  us  which  Rocker  you 
want  and  giving  two  satisfac- 
tory business  references.  We 
will  then  send  you  the  Rocker  and 
Soap.  You  sell  the  Soap  at  50c  a  box,  send 
the  money  to  us  when  sold,  and  keep  the 
Rocker  as  your  reward. 


Send 
Coupon 
Below 
and  Get 
Either  off 


These 
Fine 
Rockers 


boxes  of 
assorted  Soap. 

A  fine  hardwood  rocker,  well  made  and  very  strong. 
Finished  in  best  kind  of  American  Quartered  Oak 
known  to  furniture  manufacturing.  Has  7  spindles 
in  back,  3  under  each  arm.  Back  panels  are  artistic- 
ally shaped.  Has  saddle  seat,  turned  front  and  back 
posts.  Height  over  38  in.,  width  24  in.  Seat  is  15  in. 
from  floor.   A  fine  chair  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


_ _  C273> 

25  boxes  of  assorted  Soap. 

Our  bigge3t  rocker  value.  Easily  worth  $12. 50  at  retail. 
Frame  of  solid  Oak.  Golden  Oak  finish;  front  posts 
and  arms  4  inches  wide;  eight  X-inch  square  fillers  under 
arms;  seat  measures  21  x  20  inches;  spring  construction. 
Rocker  upholstered  in  best  black  imitation  leather;  back 
27  inches  high  from  seat. 


Crofts  &  Reed  TOILET  SOAP  is  EASY  To  SELL 

Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  high  quality  of  Crofts  &  Reed  Toilet  Soap.  We  have  been  man- 
ufacturing high  grade  Toilet  Soaps  for  more  than  26  years.  They  are  known  and  used  with  satisfaction  in  over  one 
million  homes.  You  will  find  this  Soap  easy  to  sell  because  of  its  popularity  and  because  of  its  big  value.  Each 
box  is  15K  inches  long,  3K  inches  wide  and  contains  7  big  bars  of  beautifully  scented  Toilet  Soap,  neatly 
packed  in  dainty  lace  trimmed  box. 

Mrs.  G.  Youcum.  of  Hamill,  S.  D.,  says:  "I  received  the  boxes  of  Soap  and  Rocker.  Everything  in 
fine  shape.   I  am  well  pleased  with  my  Rocker.   I  think  it  a  fine  premium  for  so  little  work;  the  Soap  is  easy  to  sell." 
We  receive  hundreds  of  similar  letters  from  satisfied  customers  every  day.   Anyone  can  quickly  sell  from  12  to  25 
boxes  of  this  Soap.   Boys  and  girls  can  easily  earn  one  of  these  fine  Rockers  by  selling  Soap  after  school  hours. 
Remember,  you  take  no  risk.     We  guarantee  you   satisfaction  with  both  Soap 
and  Rocker  and  take   everything:   back  at  our  expense  if  you  are  not  pleased. 

CROFTS  &  REED  CO. D *W  CHICAGO 


USE  THIS  COUPON' 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.B208  Chicago 

Send  me  boxes  of  yoar  7  bar  assorted  Toilet  Soap  and  Rocker  No   X  agree 

to  sell  tbe  Soap  and  send  you  the  money  within  30  days,  keeping  the  Rocker  as  my  reward. 


Name. 


Address. 
P.O  


 State  

Give  name  i  of  two  business  men  (who  know  you)  of  your  town  as  references. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising  cory  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
gives  you  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POULTRY. 


NARRAGANSETT  turkey  eggs.  Mrs. 
John  Mitchell.  Lafontaine,  Kansas. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  eggs,  $3.50  per 
hundred.     A.  H.  Cooley,  Arena,  Colo. 


CHOICE  thoroughbred  S.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
horn eggs  for  sale,  $1  15,  $4  100.  V.  P. 
Johnson,  Saronville,  Nebr. 


BARRED  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — 
fine  young  stock,  reasonable.  John  To- 
bias, Wheatridge,  Colo. 


WHITE  LANGSHANS — Cockerel,  pul- 
lets, eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  Geo.  McLain, 
Lane,  Kan. 


EGGS  from  prize  winning  R.  C.  Reds, 
$1.50  up.  Catalogue  free.  Island  View, 
Fremont,  Neb. 


BUFF  Orpington  eggs,  Owens'  strain 
of  roosters  used.  15  eggs  for  $1.50,  post- 
paid.   Smith  &  Son,  Dover,  Colo. 


BUFF  rocks.  Eggs  from  pens  sired 
by  South  West  District  Show  Winner. 
Reasonable.  Mrs.  J.  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 


EGGS — Dark  Cornish,  Buff  Cochins, 
White  Crested  Black  Polish,  Dark  Brah- 
mas,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  W.  A.  Cole, 
Lexington,  Nebr. 


HATCHING  eggs,   S.   C.  R.   I.  Reds 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  $1.50,  $2.50, 

$3.50  and  $5  for  15  eggs.  O.  O.  Faith, 
711  Polk  St.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE — Silver  Wyandott 
eggs  for  sale,  $3  setting.  World's  pret- 
tiest fowls.  Heavy  egg  laying  strain.  C. 
S.  Jones,  405  N.  6th  St.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


BUFF  Orpington  cockerels  all  sold. 
Am  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  prize 
winning  stock.  George  S.  Turner,  Canon 
City,  Colo. 


YOUR  choice  of  thirty  big  pure  bred 
Plymouth  cockerels  for  two  dollars  each, 
or  a  half  dozen  for  ten  dolars.  Groves 
Brothers,  Wray,  Colo. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  from 
prize  winning  stock  for  hatching,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  setting  of  15.  B.  W.  Penman. 
812  E.  16th  St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


KELLERSTRASS  Crystal  White  Orp- 
ingtons, won  thirteen  ribbons,  five  blue, 
last  show.  Settings,  $1.00.  Clay  Rohr- 
bough,  Loveland,  Colo. 


BELGIAN  HARES — Pedigreed.  Fine 
hares  interesting  and  profitable.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Ute  Rabbitry,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Settings  from  my  famous 
egg  strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Win- 
ners this  season  from  St.  Louis  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Send  for  mating  list.  W.  C. 
Loney,  Greeley. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
largest,  finest  birds  ever  owned.  One 
and  two  dollars  for  fifteen  eggs.  Twelve 
years  same  breed.  Lone  Tree  Ranch, 
Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


MAMMOTH  Incubators.  1,200  to  4,000- 
egg  capacity.  The  ideal  machines  for 
custom  hatching  and  baby  chick  busi- 
ness. Smaller  sizes,  60  to  300  eggs.  Free 
catalog  and  cut  prices.  Denver  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  2047  California  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Buff  Orpington  eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  hens.  $1.00  per 
thirteen,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Forty  years' 
experience  in  poultry  raising  in  Wyom- 
ing. William  Boyce,  322  28th  St.,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 


BUY  EGGS  from  flock  with  state  egg 
record.  Eggs,  $7.50,  chicks  $15  100. 
James  R.  Snyder,  Box  W.  Frazer,  Mo. 


SUNFLOWER  STRAIN  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  $.'(  and  $5  settings  $1  and  $2, 
guaranteed.  L.  I.  Myers,  4728  Vine  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Leghorns.  National 
Western  Poultry  show,  Denver,  1915, 
won  $50  cup,  sweepstakes  trophy.  Baby 
chix,  hatching  eggs.  Free  catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Sanders, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35c  gets  the  hottest  Democratic  paper 
in  the  U.  S.  one  year.  The  Hornet.  Box 
59,  Fork,  N.  C. 


WANTED — To  sell  or  trade  at  half 
value  new  improved  Powers  combined 
well  boring  and  drilling  machine.  J.  D. 
Tant,  Hope,  N.  M. 


SPALDING  deep  tillingmachine— Why 
pay  $150  when  you  can  get  one  for  $100. 
Investigate  this.  Ask  E.  T.  Gardner, 
Fowler,  Colo. 


IMMORTALITY  certain  —  Swenden- 
borg's  "Heaven  and  Hell,"  400  pages. 
15  cents  postpaid.  Pastor  Landenberger, 
Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SERVICES  expert  accountant  offered 
farmer  or  rancher.  Can  arrange  book- 
keeping system  showing  profits  secured 
on  each  crop  during  season.  Nominal 
salary  acceptable.  Desire  farm  life.  Best 
of  health.  Single.  Age  twenty-six.  Now 
employed  by  Chicago  corporation.  Ad- 
dress Box  C,  care  Western  Farm  Life. 


YOUNG  man,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor  made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends;  Then  write  Banner  Tail- 
oring Co.,  Dept.  9,  Chicago,  and  get 
beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a  wonder- 
ful offer. 


IMMEDIATELY  —  Men  and  women 
wanted  for  government  jobs.  $65.00  to 
$150.00  month.  Vacations  with  full  pay. 
No  layoffs.  Short  hours.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
Thousands  1915  appointments.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
S182.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 


it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  149-20 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


THE  largest  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  West.  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Loveland 
Farms  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


DUROCS — Registered  boars  and  bred 
gilts;  dams  and  sires  of  foundation 
stock,  grand  champions.  Klatterkroft 
Farm,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  Hampshire  hogs,  Dutch  Belted 
cattle,  Arab  stallion,  Collie  dogs  and 
geese  feathers,  write  C.  W.  Weisenbaum, 
Altamont,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE — A  carload  of  Shorthorn 
bulls  owned  by  the  Carroll  County 
Breeders'  Association.  Write  Frank 
Toyne,  Sec,  Lanesboro,  Iowa. 


SHORTHORN  cattle.  I  still  have  a 
few  of  those  thick-set  bulls  and  some  of 
the  same  kind  of  cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.    John  Grattan,  Broomfield,  Colo. 


DUROC  HOGS  for  sale.  Blue  ribbon 
herd,  fall  and  winter  pigs,  $22.50  to 
$50.00.  Extra  fine  show  stock  higher. 
Everything  registered.  C.  F.  Burke, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


PROFIT  FROM  HOGS — Our  free 
book,  "The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale," 
tells  how  to  make  big  profits.  Send 
for  it  today.  The  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  550 
Vickers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Very  fine  Guernsey  bull, 
Commodore  of  Sunny  side,  registered; 
born.  April,  nineteen  eight;  weight  fif- 
teen hundred  fifty  pounds.  He  is  a 
beauty  and  very  cheap  at  three  hundred 
fifty  dollars.  Also  his  son,  Commodore 
of  Colorado,  registered;  born  July 
eighth,  nineteen  fourteen;  weight  five 
hundred  twenty-five  pounds;   fine  one, 


cheap  at  one  hundred  dollars.  Am  sell- 
ing these  two  bulls  at  such  low  prices 
as  they  are  the  last  of  my  herd.  Spencer 
Penrose,  Colorado  Springs. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


SEEDS. 


DROUTH  resistant  Tepary  beans,  12 
lbs.  $1.00.  H.  H.  Beckwith,  Las  Animas, 
Colo. 


GUARANTEED  pure  Sudan  seed,  40c 
pound;  over  20  pounds,  25c  pound.  Pure 
Seed  Company,  Plainview,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  milo  maize  seed, 
Washington  county  grown,  3c  per  pound, 
at  G.  L.  Spencer's  store,  Abbott,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  seed  potatoes. 
Chas.  Downing  and  Rurals.  Geo.  Howell, 
Bostwick  Park,  Montrose,  Colo. 


DRY  land  real  bolita  seed  beans,  50c 
pound,  postpaid.  Fairview's  Dry  Farm, 
Box  661,  Walsenburg,  Colo. 


PURE  Sudan  grass  seed,  10  pounds 
$2.50  prepaid,  by  grower  on  experiment 
farm.     G.  H.  Branham,  Slaton,  Texas. 


SUDAN  seed,  officially  inspected. 
Send  for  booklet  free.  Seed,  25c  per 
pound.     S.  H.  Weaver,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


BOW  CREEKfarm  seeds  since  1872. 
Alfalfa,  feterita,  cane,  corn,  kaffir,  Su- 
dan grass.  Samples  free.  F.  D.  De  Shon, 
Route  No.  4,  Logan,  Kansas. 


SUDAN  GRASS — Kansas  grown,  guar- 
anteed free  from  Johnson  grass.  Offi- 
cially inspected  and  approved.  Circular 
free.  Wilson  G.  Shelley,  McPherson, 
Kans. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


GOOD  farm  in  Wisconsin — Will  sell  or 
trade  for  stock  of  merchandise.  Inquire 
M.  B.  G.,  Western  Farm  Life. 


FOR  SALE — 3,000  acres,  abstract  title, 
Pittsburg  county;  farming,  coal  and  oil 
land;  $10  per  acre.  John  Cavanagh,  Mc- 
Alester,  Okla. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change, send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


FOR  SALE: — 3,000  acres  irrigated  land 
in  the  Grand  valley,  any  size  tracts  from 
10  acres  up.  Easy  terms.  Just  the  place 
for  colonizing.  W.  G.  Lockard,  owner. 
New  Castle,  Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property- 
free.  American  Investment  Association, 
54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ONE  corner  lot  50x125  feet,  eight- 
roomed  house,  electric  lights,  city  wa- 
ter in  yard,  lawn,  shade  trees,  good  well 
of  water  on  back  porch,  barn,  other  out 
buildings.  Address  Box  245,  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colo. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS — Crop  payment 
or  easy  terms;  along  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Free  literature.  Say  what  state  inter- 
ests you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  No.  122  North- 
ern Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — 320  acres  irrigated  land, 
all  tillable,  2V2  miles  from  Kinsey,  1% 
miles  from  school,  good  water  right,  ir- 
rigating ditch  all  complete,  $20  per  acre. 
Pasture  land  adjoining  for  sale  very 
cheap.  Plenty  open  range.  The  best  in 
the  state.    A.  E.  Millard,  Kinsey,  Mont. 


VICTORIA,  Australia,  wants  settlers — 
Special  inducements.  Government  land, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passages.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria.  6S7  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal..  Box  49. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  thoy  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


C  sv-f    X/^va  ■  /  Have  Breeding  Stock  to  Sell 

dOlT1@    OT     9  CPU   Want  to  Buy  Breeding  Stock 

C  V^vbb  /  Have  Grain  to  Sell 

OOlTie    OT    I  OU  \  Want  to  Buy  Seed  Grain 

HERE  IS  HOW  YOU  CAN  FIND  A  BUYER  OR  SOME- 
ONE THAT  HAS  FOR  SALE  WHAT  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

Dili-  O  Y  1  fil/a    A  A  In  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 

IT  111  <t  liliilC  ri.ll  Farmers' and  Stockmen's  Exchange 

You  can  run  a  little  advertisement  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE'S  Farmers' 
and  Stockmen's  exchange  columns  for  only  four  cents  a  word  per  insertion. 
No  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  All  adver- 
tisements are  set  in  uniform  style.  Every  number,  or  initial  counts  as  one  word. 
We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  over  50,000  each  issue.  Our  rate  of  4c  per  word 
for  the  large  circulation  offered  is  very  low.  These  columns  offer  you  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  land,  seeds,  nursery  stock,  etc.  A 
little  advertisement  is  sure  to  secure  you  many  inquiries  for  the  Farmer's  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange  Page  is  read  by  everybody.  Try  a  little  ad  in  our  next 
issue.    Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  today. 

  Cut  out  coupon  here.   


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  your  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's 

Exchange  columns  for    times  under  the  heading  of: 

  I  am  enclosing  you  $  

Name  

P.   O   State   

My  advertisement  is  as  follows: 
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The  Demand  That  Is  Filled 

by  the  Eight 

A  few  years  ago  men  were  satisfied  with  a  two  or  four  cylinder  launch.  Today  motor  boats  with 
16,  24  and  32  cylinders  bound  over  the  waves,  alive  with  power. 

A  few  years  ago  men  were  satisfied  with  a  motor  driven  vehicle  that  would  merely  "go."  Today 
they  demand  that  the  car  will  not  only  "run,"  but  that  it  will  run  swiftly,  smoothly,  silently.  And  it 
is  the  Eight  Cylinder  motor  that  is  providing  for  these  demands  in  the  fullest  degree. 

Ample  power,  evenness  of  delivery,  smoothness  of  operation,  absence  of  vibration,  marvelous  flex- 
ibility and  less  wear  on  parts  are  the  reasons  why  the  DETROITER  Eight  satisfies  men  who  seek  new 
and  greater  possibilities  of  automobiling. 


IT 


$ 


1295 


Eight  Cylinders  in  two 
enbloc  L  head  sets.  Bore 
in.    Stroke  4*/2  in. 
34  h.  p.  at  1800  r.  p.  m. 


The  Famous  Four 

3y2  in.  by  5  in.  motor. 
35  features  of  special  dis- 
tinction. 


$ 


985 


EIGHT  CYLINDER 


In  its  true  streamline  design  the  DETROITER  is  distinctive  among  me- 
dium priced  American  cars.  The  beauty  of  line  is  enhanced  by  a  rich  finish 
— a  Kimball  green  with  gold  stripe,  20  operations  deep  and  put  on  to  stay. 
The  rich  upholstery  of  extra  quality  leather  is  deep-tufted  Turkish. 

Doors  are  of  ample  width — 24  inches.  The  steering  wheel  is  set  at  just 
the  right  angle  for  most  comfortable  operation.  Control  pedals  are  adjust- 
able so  a  very  tall  or  a  very  short  person  can  enjoy  maximum  comfort. 

The  spark  and  throttle  levers  respond  to  the  slightest  touch.  The  gear 
shift  lever  is  located  where  the  hand  grasps  the  ball  head  almost  without 
bending  the  body.  Speedometer,  ammeter,  clock,  oil  signal,  electric  light 
push  buttons  and  instrument  light  are  grouped  in  the  center  of  the  instru- 
ment board  in  an  aluminum  casing. 

Up  steep  hills  or  through  the  heaviest  sand  the  driver  of  a  DETROITER 
seldom  needs  to  drop  into  second  speed.  The  feeling  of  security  is  highly 
pleasing,  for  there  is  never  a  thought  of  stalling  the  motor,  and  tremendous 
reserve  power  is  there  when  emergency  requires  it. 


FA  TDIMl^I  17  1210  Broadway 
•   -TTL.     1  IXll^lJVLiEj       DENVER,  COLORADO 


Distributor  for 


Briggs-Detroiter  Company 


Write  today  for  catalog 
of  Model  D,  the 
Detroiter  Eight 


643  Holbrook  Ave.     Detroit,  Mich. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


April  15,  1915 


THAT  SWINE  PROPOSITION. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  outlined  a  plan  to 
assist  farmers  to  get  hogs  in  their  own 
neighborhoods.  We  had  a  number  of  let- 
ters relative  to  the  matter,  but  there 
was  not  as  much  interest  manifested  as 
there  should  have  been.  The  reason  for 
the  lack  of  interest  in  hogs  is  probably 
on  account  of  the  temporary  high  price 
of  grain.  Farmers  doubtless  think  that 
they  will  continue  to  enjoy  these  high 
prices,  but  when  they  consider  that  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  farmers  all  over  the 
world  are  thinking  the  same  way  and  are 
greatly  increasing  their  acreage  to  grain, 
they  will  begin  to  realize  that  prices  can- 
not continue  high  and  that  those  who 
have  sold  their  hogs  and  other  live  stock 
and  have  nothing  to  which  they  can  feed 
their  live  stock  have  made  a  mistake. 

Stock  is  the  foundation  of  farming, 
and  especially  for  the  dry  land  farmer. 
There  should  be  from  one  to  ten  good 
sows  on  every  dry  land  farm,  and  such  a 
thing  as  buying  meat  should  not  be  con- 
sidered, but  rather  he  should  raise  all  of 
his  own  meat  and  a  liberal  supply  to 
cure  and  sell.  Good  home-cured  hams 
and  bacon  are  always  in  demand  at  a 
good  price,  while  home-made  sausage  and 
other  pork  products  find  a  ready  market 
at  all  times.  Disposing  of  pork  in  this 
way  brings  the  better  returns,  but  there 
is  easy  and  quick  money  in  hogs  to  sell 
them  on  the  market. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  the  soil 
and  secure  the  seed  for  planting  that  hog 
pasture.  Rape  is  considered  a  superior 
pasture  for  hogs,  but  alfalfa,  sweet 
clover,  alsike,  rye,  etc.,  are  good  and  will 
materially  aid  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  pigs.  Some  have  found 
sugar  beets  and  mangel  wurzels  profita- 
ble for  hog  feed.  Some  time  ago  I  talked 
with  a  man  in  western  Colorado  who 
grew  mangel  wurzels  and  allowed  the 
hogs  to  harvest  them  and  found  it  quite 
profitable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow 
corn  and  small  grain,  and  this,  together 


House  Paint 

$1  .15 


Regular  $1.75 
and 

$2.00  Quality. 


1 


Per 
Gallon 

We  have  purchased  two  carloads 
of  extra  high  quality  ready  mixed 
house  paint  at  a  remarkably  low 
price  for  cash.  In  order  to  dispose 
of  such  a  large  quantity  at  once  we 
have  priced  it  at  the  low  figure  of 
$1.15  per  gallon.  This  is  the  same 
high  quality  paint  that  you  would 
pay  $1.75  and  $2.00  for  elsewhere. 
SEND    FOB    PEEE    COLOR  CARD. 

This  shipment  of  paint  comes  in 
thirty-one  different  popular  colors 
including  black  and  white.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  color  card-will  be  mailed 
you  free  on  request.  Fill  out  coupon 
below. 

BON  I.  LOOK 

The  Consumers'  Wholesale  House  Es- 
tablished in  Denver  1890,  corner  16th 

and  Blake  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
 Cut  out  coupon.  

Bon  I.  Look,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  send  me  free 
color  card  and  full  particulars  of 
your  ready  mixed  house  paint. 


Name 
City. 


State. 


BUc  f  utare  and  biff  pay  for  Ton  or  anyone  who  makes  himself  an 

Auto  expert.  You  get  higher  training  here  than  you  can  get  at 
any  regular  repairanop;  we  have  equipment  they  don't  have  and 
Instructors  who  teach  you  principles  they  don't  even  know.  WE 
TEACH  EXPERT  WOKK.  Magnetos.  Elec.  Startg.  and  Lights, 
systems.  Largest  modern  shops  with  highest  training  work  If 
ever  you  are  going  to  aww.c««  make  a  change  to  get 
Into  a  high  paying  and  M  ■  ■  ^■i^bi  more  pleasant  line  of 
work,  DO  IT  NOW.   ■   ■         ■  the  opportunities  are 

tho  best  here  now  ev-  flB  B  mm  Ber  have  been.  Take 
our  IrainiiiK  work  un-  Ml  ■  ■  B  Bui  you  are  experi- 
enced auto  man,  H"<lBBu|  fl  mm9  Ko  right  into  the  auto 
business.    We  want*w  tohelpyou.  Complete 

regular  training  work  c    *3*  in  6  wks.  or  more. 

Many  make  expenses  here.  Too  many  untrained,  tinker  repair- 
men. Good  men  positively  needed.  Learn  by  actual  training 
work  In  our  Big  Shops.  Come  immediately,  prepare  yourself,  ana 
fo  into  this  line  auto  work  right  from  here.  Positions  are  open. 
We  have  letters  asking  for  good  men.  We  want  you  right  away. 
Write  about  positions  listed  with  us,  and  for  Freo  Catalog,  "How 
to  Get  into  Auto  Business." 

American  Auto  College,si  3  Auto  Bii.omaha.Nib. 
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ttOB  COLD  £^98 
Guaranteed  <4»«"*»  WATCH  *P«&— 


Here  Is  that  watch  you  always 
wanted,  sent  you  at  our 
risk.    Sand  no  money 
not  even  a  deposit; 

 just  write  If  you  pre- 

^^aBJlerLadles'or  Gents' 
i*>JmmW  watch,   gold  sun- 
burst or  fancy  dial, 
open  face,  plain  pol- 
ished or  beautifully 


Gold  Dial 

white  enameled  dial  and  we  will  send  this  «£gant  25  yaarVuarantssd 
191S  thin  modal  watch. CO  D.  to  your  Pont  Office. or  for  Kree  Exami- 
nation and  test  lit  your  Express  Office.  Ifplcased  with  It  and  sure  It 
equals  a  17  Jewel  »2fi  Gold  Watch,  pay  our  Special  Sale  Price  only  »2.9» 
and  watch  is  yours.  Writ*  NOW.  Light  Watch  Co.  Dept.  N26.  Chicago 


with  a  few  acres  of  pasture,  will  make 
the  hog  a  very  profitable  animal. 

A  few  days  ago  a  real  philanthropist 
came  into  my  office  and  acquainted  me 
with  a  plan  that  he  is  practicing  in  as- 
sisting the  farmers  in  eastern  Colorado 
to  get  a  start  in  hogs.  He  furnishes  a 
couple  of  registered  pigs  to  a  responsible 
farmer  on  shares.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  takes  two  pigs  and  the  two 
original  animals  and  allows  the  farmer 
to  keep  the  rest  of  the  increase,  which 
should  amount  to  a  couple  of  dozen  or 
more  pigs  and  mature  hogs.  This  plan 
gives  the  farmer  a  good  start  and  the 
party  who  furnished  the  pigs  a  fair  in- 
terest on  his  investment. 

We  want  to  assist  Western  farmers  to 
get  a  start  in  hogs,  and  if  there  are 
other  men  who  in  this  way  would  like 
to  invest  a  few  hundred  dollars  profita- 
bly we  would  like  to  go  into  the  details. 
In  the  meantime,  if  farmers  who  want 
one  or  more  pigs  and  farmers  who  have 
pigs  to  sell  will  write  to  The  Hog  De- 
partment of  Western  Farm  Life,  our 
services  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  bring 
buyer  and  seller  together. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT. 
By  R.  S.  Nixon. 


There  seems  to  be  an  undercurrent  of 
thought  in  America  that  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  is  one  of  Socialism 
but  that  is  a  mistake.  The  fact  that  a 
Socialist  was  elected  to  parliament  in 
1912  will  give,  a  poor  idea  of  the  views 
of  the  people.  In  fact  the  average  per- 
son of  New  Zealand  has  no  time  for 
Socialism.  He  is  too  full  of  confidence 
in  his  own  personal  ability  and  inde- 
pendence like  his  forefathers  to  depend 
on  any  political  party  to  help  him  out. 

New  Zealand  is  a  British  island 
104,000  square  miles  which  is  under  the 
protection  of  her  flag.  The  governor  is 
appointed  by  England  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  represents  the  crown  head. 
The  government  of  New  Zealand  con- 
sists of  members  elected  by  the  people 
and  the  premier  is  one  of  these  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  party  which  is  in 
power  to  do  so.  There  is  an  upper 
house  and  a  lower  house  similar  to  the 
house  of  commons  and  lords  in  England. 

The  transportation  facilities  by  rail- 
road either  passenger  or  otherwise  are 
the  property  of  the  government  and  the 
operation  of  these  are  under  its  strict 
supervision.  The  rates  on  these  rail- 
roads are  made  as  cheap  as  possible  to 
serve  the  people,  both  traveler  and 
shipper.  If  a  person  wished  to  travel 
over  New  Zealand  he  can  obtain  a 
"tourist  ticket"  for  $50  and  go  as  he 
pleases  for  seven  weeks  from  date  of 
issue.  "Family  tickets,"  "school  chil- 
dren tickets"  and  many  others  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  are  issued.  These  are  to  en- 
able people  who  live  in  the  country  to 
give  their  children  a  good  city  educa- 
tion and  can  be  done  as  cheap  if  not 
cheaper  than  boarding  them  in  the  city. 
Traveling  salesmen  and  their  baggage 
have  special  rates  also.  The  further 
you  ship  your  goods  the  cheaper  the 
rate  per  mile.  This  is  to  enable  the 
producer  in  the  back  country  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  in  the  larger  market 
near  large  cities.  There  are  also  many 
other  rates  to  help  the  stockman  and 
farmer.  The  telegraph  is  also  the  prop 
erty  of  the  government  and  the  charges 
have  been  reduced  to  12  cents  for  12 
words  to  any  part  of  New  Zealand.  The 
telephone  is  also  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  police  force  is  under  the 
government  control  and  all  connected 
with  it  are  government  employees.  The 
2-cent  postage  to  all  parts  for  letters 
has  been  tried  out  and  has  proven  to  be 
a  success.  (Postage  from  New  Zealand 
to  America  is  2  cents,  America  to  New 
Zealand  is  5  cents). 

Because  the  government  of  New  Zea- 
land owns  its  own  railroads  and  oper- 
ates them  does  not  say  that  it  is  a  So- 
cialist country.  Many  companies  tried 
to  build  railroads  but  failed  on  account 
of  them  not  paying  in  the  early  days 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  for  the 
government  to  take  them  and  the  peo- 
ple have  grown  up  with  it  and  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  government  ownership. 

MORE  LIBERAL  VIEW  NEEDED. 

During  the  past  two  months  we  have 
had  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  the 
sniiie  sort  of  criticism  of  our  legislatures 
that  lias  characterized  every  session  for 


In  the  "Old  Reliable"  6o — patri- 
arch of  them  all— the  sturdy  40,  35, 
27,  and  the  "LITTLE  DEVIL"  22 
B.  H.  P.  outfits,  farmers  every- 
where will  find  a  wide  ranee  of 
sizes  to  select  from  at  prices  to 
fit  their  pocket  books. 


It  Pays  to  Farm  With 
Hart-Parr  Power  Outfits 

The  sun  never  sets  on  "Old  Reliable"  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors,  "Money- 
Maker"  Threshers  and  Self  and  Hand-Lift  Plows.  They  dot  the  earth. 

After  more  than  12  years  of  constant  use,  17  of  the  first  18  tractors 
ever  built  by  Hart-Parr  are  still  in  active  service — still  earning  splendid 
profits  for  their  owners. 

World  wide  use  and  profitable  service  to  owners  testify  to  the  thoro 
dependability  and  lasting  efficiency  of  Hart-Parr  outfits.  These  are  typical 
qualities  that  are  built  right  into  all  Hart-Parr  products. 


ART-PAR 


m 


TRACTORS- 
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are  built  by  oil  tractor  specialists — under  the  direct  supervision  of  C.  W.  Hart 
— that  master-mind  of  tractor  designers  and  builders.  His  experience  ante- 
dates that  of  any  other  tractor  builder.  He  is  the  originator  of  gas  tractors. 
He  perfected  the  first  successful  kerosene  burning  tractor.  His  latest  master- 
piece is  the  sensational  "LITTLE  DEVIL."  This  long  experience  which  is 
brought  to  bear  on  every  detail  of  construction  explains  why  the  Hart-Parr 
family  of  general  purpose  oil  tractors  is  supreme  in  the  field. 

But  get  the  whole  story  about  HART-PARR  power 
farming  machinery.  Write  today  for  descriptive  litera- 
ture and  convincing  facts  and  figures. 


UADT  DADD  Cf\    oil  tractor  speciai 

I!  Al\  1  -r  \AJ»f   349  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City, 
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Hart-Parr  "Money-Maker" 
Threshers  are  double  leather 
belted,  double  eccentric 
driven  thru-out.  They 
run  smoother, 
require  less 
power,  and  put 
all  of  the  grain 
into  the  sack, 
instead  of  the 
stack.  They  are 
ideal  outfits  in 
combination 
with  a  Hart- 
Parr  tractor  of 
proper  size. 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME! 


5,00  0  Building  Material  Offers 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog 


w 


Our  present  prices  are  about  50  per  cent  under  the 
market.  The  new  Gordon  -Van  Tine  Building  Ma- 
terial Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  Is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  S300  to  $1,500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.    We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  $600  to  $6,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  $300  to 
fl.500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect's  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book. 
Don't  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material. 

Gordon -Van  Tine  Co* 

57 16  Case  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 


'All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware^ 
aintin^  J^JjJp 


>>imm»m, 


J  All  Lumber.  Mi  1  Iwork.  Hardware, 
<%?Tinware  andi Painting  CCQO 
/^Material  (Plan  No.  140)  qOOOj 


a  score  of  years.  The  trouble  is  not  all 
in  the  legislative  halls.  The  truth  is 
that  most  of  us  speak  from  a  more  or 
less  narrow  point  of  view.  We  too  often 
fail  to  realize  that  one  of  these  states, 
comprising  almost  every  variety  of  re- 
source and  industry,  has  also  many  con- 
flicting interests  to  adjust.  A  measure 
that  may  seem  perfectly  advisable  to 
one  locality  may  need  many  alterations 
to  suit  conditions  elsewhere.  It  would 
lie  better  if  a  more  tolerant,  considerate 
spirit  were  shown.  Members  very  gen- 
erally are  trying  to  do  the  best  thing, 
and  they  usually  understand  the  subject 
under  consideration  better  tha.n  do  their 
critics. 

fn  the  contention  that  naturally  arises 


over  differences  of  interest  or  opinion, 
unjust  criticism  does  not  promote  the 
public  good,  but  tends  rather  to  evil  re- 
sults. If  the  press  and  the  people  could 
only  understand  this  situation  and  lend 
the  helping  hand  of  encouragement  in- 
stead of  destructive  fault  finding,  more 
wholesome  laws  would  be  enacted,  the 
public  be  better  satisfied  and  the  states 
greatly  benefited. 


"Public  Opinion,"  Colorado  Springs, 
sagely  remarks:  "In  view  of  the  pro- 
tests of  our  government  against  inter- 
ference with  our  commerce,  it  is  believed 
that  the  warring  powers  will  let  hymn 
books  be  exported  as  not  contraband." 
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Good  Care  of  the  Cow  Means  a  Profitable  Calf 


SPRINGTIME  is  especially  interest- 
ing because  of  the  new  things  it 
brings.  Among  these  there  are  few 
more  welcome  or  important  than 
the  new  crop  of  calves.  Upon  these  are 
depending  the  future  meat  and  dairy 
supplies  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  during  the  past  five 
years  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  has  fallen  off  an  average'  of  a 
million  a  year,  instead  of  increasing  as 
they  should  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
of  population.  The  only  practical  way 
to  correct  this  condition  is  to  increase 
the  calf  crop,  which  already  amounts 
annually  to  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

With  stock  cattle  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  constantly  increasing  expense 
of  caring  for  them,  it  behooves  the 
owner  to  furnish  better  protection  and 
feed  in  order  to  make  more  profitable  a 
smaller  investment. 

Two  Things  Needed. 

To  accomplish  this  result  two  things 
are  necessary.  The  calf  crop  must  be 
increased  and  saved„and  we  must  prac- 
tice the  art  of  early  maturity  of  the 
beef  steer.  In  the  West,  where  range 
conditions  still  prevail,  there  are  many 
herds  in  which  the  calf  crop  is  unneces- 
sarily too  small  and  very  few  where  it 
is  as  great  as  it  should  be.  This  fact 
comes  largely  as  an  inheritance  from 
old  range  conditions,  where  mother  and 
calf  were  left  to  make  their  own  way. 
If  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
through  the  storms  alive,  and  success- 
fully evade  the  other  dangers  that  beset 
them,  they  made  some  money.  If  they 
failed  in  this,  the  circumstance  was 
viewed  very  much  as  would  be  a  loss 
from  lightning  or  flood,  from  which 
there  is  no  avoidance.  The  increase  in 
the  price  of  cattle,  the  constantly  grow- 
ing cost  of  pasture  and  the  necessity  for 
feed  and  shelter  in  winter  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  wastefulness  of  the  old 


By    E.    M.  AMMONS. 


A  Perfect  Type  of  the  Registered  Shorthorn — A  Western  Product. 


custom,  and  ranchmen  throughout  the 
West  are  coming  to  realize  the  advisa- 
bility of  striving  for  a  greater  and  a 
better  calf  crop  if  they  are  to  succeed. 
The  old  result  of  30  to  60  per  cent  must 
be  changed  to  75  to  85  or  90  per  cent, 
and  that  can  be  easily  brought  about. 
The  First  Essential. 
After  good  blood,  the  first  essential  is 
good  feed  and  care  for  the  cows.  If  the 
mothers  are  underfed,  or  injured  from 
want  of  protection  against  weather, 
good  results  can  hardly  be  hoped  for. 
The  calf  should  start  out  in  life  in  good 


physical  condition,  and  will  continue  so, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  it  is 
well  fed.  As  at  first  it  depends  upon 
milk  entirely  for  its  food,  it  cannot  get 
this  either  in  quantity  or  quality  unless 
the  mother  secures  enough  of  good 
quality  food  to  make  it.  If  the  cow  is 
starved,  she  cannot  possibly  furnish 
enough  milk  to  keep  the  calf  growing, 
and  a  stinted  calf  is  just  as  bad  as  a 
stinted  pig,  which  everyone  will  agree 
can  make  no  one  any  money.  If  the 
calf  has  plenty  of  milk  it  will  stay  in  a 
good,  healthy,  growing  condition  and 


develop  with  good  feeding,  depending 
only  on  good  food  and  other  conditions 
to  make  a  quick,  vigorous  growth  into  a 
beef  steer. 

As  most  of  our  calf  crop  in  the  West 
comes  in  the  spring,  and  largely  before 
the  grass  is  good,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
the  cows  the  best  of  care  and  feed.  If 
they  are  kept  in  the  best  of  condition 
and  given  proper  attention,  there  will 
be  few  calves  lost,  and  therefore  a  cor- 
respondingly smaller  percentage  of  the 
breeding  herd  left  idle  and  unproductive 
for  a  year. 

The  Best  Investment. 

It  is  a  good  deal  better  to  spend 
money  for  better  feed  and  care  than  it 
is  to  buy  more  cattle  than  can  be  prop- 
erly supported.  A  very  small  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  trouble  may  prevent 
the  loss  of  a  calf  or  may  make  one 
doubly  valuable.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
has  the  greatest  number  of  cattle  who 
will  make  the  most  money  out  of  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  own  large  herds 
in  order  to  realize  profits.  Our  tendency 
in  the  past  has  been  wrong  in  that  most 
ranchmen  have  struggled  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  number  without  mak- 
ing corresponding  provision  for  feed, 
shelter  and  attention.  The  successful 
ranchman  in  the  future  is  certain  to  be 
one  who  makes  the  most  possible  out  of 
what  he  has,  and  not  the  one  who 
strains  every  nerve  to  get  a  greater 
number  at  a  sacrifice  of  scant  feed  and 
care.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  calf  crop  throughout  the  West  can, 
on  the  average,  be  easily  increased  at 
least  25  per  cent,  and  in  many  localities 
even  more  than  that.  This  would  mean 
a  tremendous  growth  in  the  live  stock  of 
the  country,  and  one  which  is  sorely 
needed  for  the  proper  advancement  of 
the  business. 

Let  us  not  wait  until  next  year  to 
adopt  the  better  plan,  but  begin  this 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


Starvation,  Exposure  and  Neglect  Show  Depreciation  and  Loss. 


Feed,  Shelter  and  Good  Care  Show  Growth  and  Profit. 
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Grow  Good  Celery — The  Vegetable  All  Should  Use 
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iHE  celery  plant  is  the  aristocrat 
of  the  vegetable  garden.  It  is  not 
only  an  adornment  to  the  dining 
table,  but  its  spicy,  appetizing 
crispneas  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
a  dinner,  providing,  of  course,  the  celery 
is  well  grown  and  of  a  good  variety.  Its 
food  value  is  comparatively  little,  but 
its  real  value  cannot  be  measured  in 
calories  of  energy,  as  it  aids  in  several 
ways;  i.  e.,  it  is  an  appetizer,  it  bal- 
ances our  more  concentrated  foods,  and 
it  gives  us  the  necessary  succulence — 
balances  and  gives  bulk  to  our  ration, 
as  the  stockmen  say. 

Celery  as  an  edible  plant  has  been 
known  in  this  country  but  a  compara- 
tively few  years.  Its  wild  prototype  is 
a  strong,  acrid  plant  growing  in  marshy 
places,  and  is  usually  not  troubled  by 
either  animals  or  insects.  Through  va- 
riations brought  about  by  domestica- 
tion, many  types  and  varieties  of  celery 
have  been  developed.  The  two  types 
which  are  now  grown  are  the  white,  or 
so-called  self-blanching  and  the  green, 
which  has  to  be  matured  in  darkness  to 
produce  the  white  stalks.  The  most 
common  varieties  of  the  self-blanching 
types  are  the  White  or  Pink  Plume  and 
the  Golden  Self-Blanching.  This  type  of 
celery  is  earlier  in  developing,  usually 
smaller,  more  easily  grown,  bleaches 
more  easily  and  stands  handling  better 
than  the  other;  hence  these  varieties 
are  the  ones  that  we  see  most  of  in  the 
market  and  on  the  hotel  tables.  As  we 
might  expect,  this  type  is  of  inferior 
quality  as  compared  with  the  green  va- 
rieties. Of  this  latter  type  of  celery,  the 
Giant  Pascal  and  Boston  Market  are  the 
most  common  varieties.  The  self- 
blanching  varieties  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised, however,  and  they  have  a  place 
in  every  garden  (that  can  be  irrigated), 
to  furnish  celery  for  summer  use.  But 
for  the  winter  supply  the  green  vari- 
eties are  by  all  means  to  be  recom- 
mended for  home  use  and  also  for  mar- 
ket where  the  market  is  sufficiently  dis- 
criminating to  pay  the  difference  in 
price  that  its  cost  and  value  warrant. 
Every  Farm  Table  Should  Have  Celery. 

Celery  has  long  been  considered  a  lux- 
ury, and  it  is  to  a  large  part  of  city 
populations,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  on  the  table  of  every 
country  home  in  the  irrigated  districts 
of  the  West,  at  least  six  months  of  the 
year.    Incidentally,  we  may  say  many 
of  the  things  that  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing that  are  considered  luxuries  in  the 
cities  may  be  had  every  day  by  even 
the  poorest  country  dwellers.    If  we  of 
the  country  do  not  have  rich  milk  and 
cream,  fresh  eggs,  the  best  of  meats, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
and  those  of  the  best  varieties,  not  to 
speak  of  flowers  and  plants,  it  is  our 
own  fault.    We  may  not  have  the  mo- 
tion pictures,  the  shows  and  the  other 
attractions  of  the  cities,  but  we  may 
have  what  is  infinitely  better — the  free- 
dom of  the  country  and  all  that  the  land 
may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce.   Whether  we 
have  these  things  or 
not    rests  with  us 
who  are  on  the  land. 
Soils  for  Celery. 
We  have  made  the 
mistake  in  the  past 
of  thinking  that  cel- 
ery could  be  grown 
successfully  only  on 
muck  land.  Now  we 
know  that  muck  is 
not  essential  to  the 
growth  of  celery.  In 
fact,  the  only  ad- 
vantage that  can  be 
claimed    for  muck 
over  upland  is  that, 
as  it  is  composed  of 
about  sixty  per  cent 
humus,  it  holds  wa- 
ter better  than  min- 
eral soils,  and  its  lo- 
cation is  usually 
such,  too,  that  free 
water  is  found  not 
more    than  five  or 
ten  feet  below  the 
surface.    The  facts 
are,  mucks  are  usu- 


Some  Giant  Pascal  Celery  Bleached  in  the  Garden  Where  It  Grew. 
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be  given  plenty  of  air  and  light  (this 
also  applies  to  other  seedlings  as  well), 
for  a  too  high  temperature,  lack  of 
light  or  too  much  moisture  will  cause 
the  plants  to  spindle  up  and  become 
"leggy."  a  condition  which  is  fatal  to 
success. 

The  importance  of  good,  thrifty, 
stocky  plants,  particularly  with  celery, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  A  too- 
common  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed,  both 
for  early  and  late  Crops,  in  a  hot  bed  or 
frame,  then  depend  on  thinning  to  pre- 
vent crowding  till  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  set  in  the  field.  We  believe 
this  is  not  good  nor  economic  practice, 
and  makes  celery  growing  more  expen- 
sive in  the  end,  when  returns  are  fig- 
ured, than  where  picking  out  the  plants 
is  practiced.  Crowded  plants  are  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  stunted,  and  stunted 
celery  plants  are  prone  to  send  up  a 
seed  stalk  instead  of  making  a  normal 
growth  when  set  in  the  field. 

As  soon  as  the  little  seedlings  have 
put  out  the  third  leaf,  or  even  before 
this  time,  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
transplanted  to  other  flats  or  into 
frames.  Here  they  should  be  placed 
from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  one-half 
apart  in  good  rich,  well-prepared  soil. 
At  this  time  the  plantlets  will  have  only 
a  few  slender,  long  roots.  The  plants 
will  soon  begin  to  grow,  however,  and 
will  take  up  the  whole  space  by  the  time 
they  are  from  two  and  one-half  to  four 
inches  high.  Plants  handled  in  this  way 
will  be  strong  and  stocky,  and  will  have 
a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  that  will  send 
the  plant  into  rapid  growth  quickly 
when  set  in  the  field. 

While  the  plants  are  in  the  "frames" 
they  must  be  carefully  watched  to  see 
that  they  do  not  become  dry  at  any 
time.  The  would-be  celery  grower  must 
continually  keep  in  mind  that  celery  is 
a  water-loving  plaat,  and  a  dry  soil  is 
fatal  to  it.  He  must  remember  that 
this  applies  at  all  times  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  The  soil  must  have 
drainage,  however,  so  that  free  water 
will  not  stand  near  the  surface,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  water  very  frequent- 
ly after  the  plants  are  established  in  the 
field,  but  while  they  are  small  consid- 
erable care  is  required  to  prevent  injury 
from  drying  out,  particularly  in  the  arid 
sections  of  the  country. 

Systems  of  Growing  Celery. 

There  are  several  different  systems  of 
growing  celery.  One,  known  as  the  "new 
system,"  has  as  its  distinguishing  fea- 
ture the  fact  that  the  plants  are  set  so 
close  together  that  light  is  excluded  and 
the  plants  bleach  each  other.    By  this 
method  the  plants  are  set  on  especially 
well-prepared  soil,  seven  or  eight  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  only  the  edges  of 
the  plot  are  protected  from  the  light. 
This     system    of    celery    growing  is 
adapted  only  to  the  self -blanching  types 
of  celery  and  is  successful  only  under 
the  very  best  conditions  and  with  the 
highest  type  of  gardeners.   A  more  com- 
mon  method  of 
growing    this  type 
of  celery  is  to  set 
the   plants  in  rows 
about    three  feet 
apart,    with  the 
plants    about    s  i  x 
inches  apart  in  the 
rows ;    or  in  double 
rows,  with  about  ten 
inches  between  the 
doubles.     In  either 
case  the  bleaching  is 
done  by  setting  up 
boards  on  each  side 
of  the  single  or  dou- 
ble row,    with  the 
top   of   the  boards 
close  together  to  ex- 
clude the  light  and 
keep  the  new  growth 
white.  Sometimes 
the  individual  plants 
are    wrapped  with 
papers  (old  newspa- 
pers do  nicely),  but 
this  method  entails 
a  great  amount  of 
labor  and  is  practi- 
cal  only   for  small 
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ally  very  deficient  in  all  the  chemical 
elements  that  are  needed  for  the  best 
growth  of  celery.  An  analysis  of  muck 
taken  from  one  of  the  big  celery  grow- 
ing places  of  the  East  gave  .88  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  .34  per  cent  of  pot- 
ash, and  1.41  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while 
the  average  Colorado  soil  contains  over 
four  per  cent  of  potash  and  relatively 
high  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid. 

From  what  experience  we  have  had 
and  also  from  observation  of  other  peo- 
ple's work  in  growing  this  crop,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very 
best  soil  for  celery  is  a  rather  heavy, 
strong,  clay  loam.  Sandy  or  even  grav- 
elly soils  are  being  used  profitably  for 
celery  growing  in  Colorado,  but  such 
soils  do  not  grow  such  large  stalks  and 
more  manure  must  be  used  than  for 
heavier  soils. 

In  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  West 
no  commercial  fertilizer  is  needed  for 
celery  growing,  but  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  stable  manure  is  essential. 
Twenty  tons  on  well  prepared,  rich  soil 
is  not  too  much,  and  forty  tons  will 
give  still  better  results.  Celery  is  a 
heavy  feeder  and  can  use  a  great 
amount  of  nitrogen,  but  the  manure 
does  more  than  furnish  plant  food — it 
improves  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  and  helps  to  retain  moisture. 

Celery  is  considered  to  be  a  difficult 
crop  to  grow.  It  is  an  expensive  crop  to 
grow,  if  we  figure  by  acres.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  exact  cost  of  grow- 
ing an  acre  of  celery,  for  it  will  differ 
greatly  with  the  system  used  in  grow- 
ing, the  amount  of  labor  expended  on 
the  crop,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  grow  an  acre  of 
celery  in  the  easiest  way  at  an  expense 
of  less  than  $150.  This  item  is  of  little 
consequence,  however,  if  we  can  get  a 


return  of  from  $300  to  $1,000  per  acre 
from  it,  as  has  been  done  many  times. 

There  is  no  secret  of  success  in  celery 
growing.  The  growing  of  the  crop  is 
not  particularly  difficult,  but  the  plant 
is  exacting  in  its  requirements,  probably 
as  much  so  as  any  of  our  outdoor  crops. 
Constant  care  is  the  price  of  success.  A 
few  days'  neglect,  in  the  way  of  drouth, 
crowding  of  plants,  or  lack  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  crop  fails  to  make  good. 
To  do  its  best  the  plant  must  be  kept 
growing  from  the  time  it  emerges  from 
the  soil  till  it  is  bleached  and  ready  for 
the  market  or  table. 

As  with  all  other  crops,  the  first  re- 
quirement is  good  seed.  Unfortunately, 
seed  production  is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  grower,  hence  we  can  do  no  more 
than  procure  seed  from  the  most  relia- 
ble seedsman  whom  we  know,  then  trust 
to  luck  that  the  seeds  are  as  repre- 
sented. 

Early  Celery. 

For  early  celery  the  plants  must  be 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  or  hot  bed. 
Celery  seed  are  somewhat  slow  in  get- 
ting started,  and  the  young  plants  are 
weak.  We  have  had  best  success  in 
starting  celery  seedlings  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  a  flat  of  soil  in  drills  about  one 
inch  apart.  The  seed  should  not  be  cov- 
ered more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
A  good  plan  is  to  fill  the  flat  from  two  to 
three  inches  deep  with  good  sifted  soil, 
sow  the  seed,  then  cover  by  sifting  on  a 
thin  layer  of  sharp  sand.  This  layer  of 
sand  will  tend  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  discourage  the 
"damping  off"  fungus.  While  the  seeds 
are  germinating  the  temperature  may 
be  kept  at  from  70  to  75  degrees  F.;  but 
as  soon  as  the  plantlets  break  ground 
the  temperature  should  be  reduced  ten 
degrees.    At  this  stage  the  plants  must 
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Live  Stock  Farming  The  Only  Successful  Method 


THE  cow,  the  sow  and  the  silo  are 
the  three  mainstays  in  the  experi- 
ence of  farmers,  the  three  factors 
that  will  turn  failure  into  suc- 
cess, that  will  lift  the  mortgage,  build 
up  the  depleted  soil,  rift  the  clouds  of 
discouragement  and  let  in  the  light  of 
prosperity. 

There  have  been  more  victories  won 
by  the  pen  than  by  the  sword,  more  con- 
quests made  by  the  brain  than  by  the 
brawn  and  the  successful  farmer  of  the 
future  is  the  one  who  will  fully  recog- 
nize the  dignity  of  his  industry  and  the 
fact  that  as  much  learning,  as  good  judg- 
ment and  scientific  action  is  required  in 
it  as  in  any  other  vocation. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  are  so 
accustomed  to  playing  the  game,  "Fol- 
low the  Leader,"  that  they  seem  to  for- 
get that  they  possess  a  brain  and  will 
of  their  own  and  blindly  follow  the  dis- 
contented mass  which  is  ever  looking 
for  something  better  "a  little  further 
on." 

I  am  reminded  of  a  season  a  few  years 
ago  when  growers  of  onions  received 
fancy  prices  and  made  good  money.  The 
following  season  many  thousands  of 
farmers  discontinued  the  planting  of 
their  regular  crops  on  which  they  could 
always  rely,  turned  their  attention  to 
onion  growing  with  the  result  that  there 
was  a  big  oversupply  and  in  many  cases 
markets  could  not  be  found  and  commis- 
sion houses  were  forced  to  make  drafts 
on  the  growers  for  the  freight  bill. 

This  "Get  Rich  Quick"  microbe  af- 
fects the  farmers  the  same  as  any  other 
class  of  people  and  results  in  the  suf- 
fering of  heavy  losses  insteady  of  steady 
gains  which  have  always  been  enjoyed 
where  live  stock  farming  has  been  ju- 
diciously practiced. 

This  spring,  farmers  all  over  the 
world  are  going  wild  over  the  growing 
of  wheat  on  account  of  the  meteoric  rise 
in  prices  caused  by  the  war  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  In  planting  his  spring 
crops,  the  average  farmer  does  not  stop 
to  base  his  reasoning  on  facts,  sound 
principles  and  good  judgment  but  is  ar- 
ranging to  plant  every  acre  possible  to 
wheat  and  proposes  to  take  chances  on 
the  war  continuing  another  year  and 
the  wheat  shortage  to  be  as  great  as  it 
was  last  season. 

The  important  question  to  be  settled 
is — will  the  farmer  who  goes  in  heavily 
for  wheat  be  handsomely  repaid  for  mak- 
ing the  plunge,  taking  extraordinary 
chances  and  sacrificing  other  interests 
which  he  knows  are  sure  and  safe?  This 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  yield,  the 
increased  supply  and  the  demand.  As- 
suming that  the  yield  will  be  normal  and 
that  the  world's  shortage  of  386,000,000 
bushels  will  be  more  than  made  up  by 
the  increased  acreage,  we  are  left  to 
speculate  on  the  probable  demand  which 
will  be  largely  based  on  the  length  of 
time  the  war  will  continue. 

The  republic  of  France,  which  normally 
produces  nearly  enough  wheat  for  its 
own  consumption,  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1914,  imported  6,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  4,000,000  bushels  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  United  States.  In 
other  European  countries  that  sufferer 
a  crop  shortage,  there  has  been  a  simi- 
lar demand  but  most  of  those  countries 


that  have  wheat  are  holding  for  their 
own  use.  How  long  this  condition  will 
last,  we  are  left  to  speculate. 

According  to  a  statement  in  an  Eng- 
lish journal  of  Dec.  23,  1914,  the  United 
Kingdom  (England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales)  spends  $401,500,000  a  year 
for  bread,  of  which  70  per  cent  is  made 
of  imported  wheat.  In  fact,  the  United 
Kingdom  produces  only  27  per  cent  of 
her  own  requirements  of  all  edible 
grains,  including  wheat.  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  produces  about  82  per 
cent  of  her  edible  grains;  France,  93  per 
cent;  Austria-Hungary  is  almost  self- 
supporting,  producing  98  per  cent  of 
needed  food  products;  Russia  exports 
about  19  per  cent  of  her  production  of 
edible  grains. 

The  1914  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain 
was  about  63,000,000  bushels,  an  increase 
of  about  6,000,000  bushels  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  France  produced  only  295,- 
000,000  bushels  in  1914,  as  compared 
with  321,571,000  in  1913.  Italy,  likewise, 
had  a  marked  shortage;  the  1914  crop 
being  only  169,442,000  bushels,  while  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year  was  214,405,- 
000  bushels.  Prussia's  crop  last  year 
was  91,000,000  bushels  against  108,123,- 
OOOthe  year  before.  Hungary  is  in  line 
with  the  other  countries,  last  year's  crop 
being  about  125,000,000  bushels,  while 
the  previous  year  the  crop  amounted  to 
over  151,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1912  it 
was  over  173,000,000  bushels.  Russia  in 
1914  had  a  crop  totaling  close  to  800,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  is  less  than  the 
1913  crop.  In  the  United  States,  we 
fortunately  had  a  marked  increase  in 


our  1914  wheat  crop;  the  estimate  yield 
being  891,950,000  bushels,  while  in  1913 
it  was  763,380,000  bushels. 

The  belligerent  nations  will  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  grow  their  normal 
acreage,  while  other  foreign  countries  will 
show  a  marked  increase.  Already  Can- 
ada has  increased  her  fall  wheat  acre- 
age more  than  110,000,000  bushels;  Italy 
wil  show  an  increase  of  more  than  a 
1,000,000  acres,  while  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  where  wheat  is  exten- 
sively grown,  will  nearly  double  their 
normal  acreage.  We  must  further  realize 
that  the  warring  nations  are  practicing 
the  strictest  economy  in  the  use  of  wheat 
flour;  Germany  is  requiring  its  people 
to  use  potato  and  rye  flour  in  order  to 
conserve  its  wheat  supply.  Taking  the 
above  facts  into  consideration  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  number  of  bread 
eaters  in  Europe  will  be  decreased  by 
several  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  amount  of  wheat  to 
be  consumed  this  year  will  not  be  any 
greater  than  it  was  in  1914  while  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  world's 
production  will  be  much  greater. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  farmer  is 
justified  in  taking  long  chances  on  grow- 
ing any  one  special  crop.  The  one  who 
diversifies  and  keeps  all  the  live  stock 
that  his  crops  and  pasturage  will  feed 
is  the  man  who  shows  a  steady  increase 
— the  man  whose  note  is  good  at  the 
bank — whose  soil  is  growing  more  fer- 
tile by  returning  to  it  in  the  way  of 
fertilizer  made  by  his  live  stock  the 
elements  taken  from  it  by  the  growing 
crops.    As  a  natural  result,  his  yields 


annually  increase,  and  should  he  chance 
to  lose  money  on  one  crop,  he  will  make 
good  the  loss  on  another. 

The  exclusive  grain  farmer  is  fast  be- 
coming a  back  number.  He  is  regarded  as 
a  soil  robber  and  a  menace  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country.  Land 
on  which  he  formerly  produced  forty  to 
sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  will 
now  scarcely  grow  twenty.  He  did  not 
stop  to  consider  that  when  he  was  haul- 
ing a  load  of  wheat  to  market  he  was 
also  hauling  away  elements  of  the  soil 
that  were  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the 
load  of  wheat. 

The  practical  and  scientific  farmer  has 
learned  that  through  the  cow,  the  sow 
and  the  silo  "he  can  not  only  maintain 
but  can  also  build  up  the  fertility  of  his 
soil  and  materially  increase  the  annual 
yield  per  acre.  Through  the  silo  he  can 
eliminate  practically  all  the  waste  in 
vegetation;  in  other  words,  it  is  esti- 
maFetT  thaFhe  can  save  90  per  cent  of 
the  forage  as  well  as  the  grain  growij 
on  the  farm.  This  saving  of  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  crop  is  an  item  worth 
receiving  serious  consideration.  The  silo 
is  regarded  as  an  immense  can  in  which 
the  vegetable  matter  grown  can  be  con- 
served in  a  succulent  and  most  palatable 
state  quite  similar  to  that  "when  it  was 
growing,  when  it  is  so  greatly  relished 
by  live  stock  in  the  form  of  ensilage.  It 
forms  the  larger  and  the  most  profitable 
part  of  the  ration,  and  is  easily  and 
quickly  fed.  When  the  merits  of  the 
silo  are  fully  understood,  no  farmer  will 
think  of  getting  along  without  one. 

In  the  cow  and  the  sow  the  farmer 
possesses  miniature  manufacturing 
plants  which  readily  assimilate  and 
transform  into  a  highly  concentrated 
marketable  product  everything  grown  on 
the  farm.  The  milk  cow  brings  in  a 
monthly  check  regularly,  besides  sup- 
plying the  table  with  milk  and  butter, 
while  her  increase  will  more  than  pay 
the  expense  of  her  feed  and  care.  The 
progeny  of  the  sow,  rightly  handled, 
will  rapidly  build  up  the  bank  account, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  furnish 
the  table  with  meat.  There  are  numer- 
ous instances  where  the  pigs  of  a  single 
sow  have  sold  for  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars  within  twelve  months. 

When  money  can  be  made  in  this  way 
through  "the  cow,  the  sow  and  the  silo," 
it  is  suicidal  to  dispose  of  the  live  stock 
and  join  the  mass  of  the  wheat-raising 
people,  who,  instead  of  getting  rich 
quick,  are  likely  to  lose  money  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  deplete  the  soil. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  booklets 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  Here- 
ford breeding  industry  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  American  Hereford  associa- 
tion. It  contains  statements  from  a 
number  of  prominent  breeders  as  to  why 
they  prefer  the  Hereford  breed.  The 
booklet  is  uniform  in  size  with  the 
"History  of  Herefords"  recently  issued 
by  the  association,  and  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  to  the  American  Hereford 
Cattle  Breeders'  association,  1009  Balti- 
more avenue,  Kansas  Cty,  Mo. 


It  pays  in  hard  cash  to  keep  the  sows 
healthy  and  hearty,  both  before  and 
after  farrowing. 


The  above  illustrations  represent  three  of  the  most  potent  factors  In  the  successful  development  of  Western  agriculture — the  cow,  the  sow  and  the  silo. 
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Corn  Breeding  and  Crossing  for  Yield 


By    E.    R .  PARSONS, 


Before  proceeding  on  our  subject  it 
would  be  well  to  explain  the  difference 
between  hybrids  and  crosses.  Often 
when  we  pick  up  a  paper  we  read  that 
someone  has  made  a  new  hybrid  variety 
of  potato,  or  corn,  or  celery,  or  some- 
thing else,  when  actually  the  result  has 
not  been  a  hybrid  but  a  cross. 

The  lax  use  of  these  terms  leads  to 
infinite  confusion.  When  we  mix  two 
varieties  of  corn  it  is  a  cross.  If  we 
could  mix  corn  with  some  other  species, 
such  as  wheat  or  sorghum,  for  instance, 
then  we  would  have  a  hybrid.  A  mule 
is  a  hybrid,  but  they  do  not  breed  and 
cannot  perpetuate  their  kind.  The  same 
law  obtains  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
so  hybrids  are  of  no  value,  except  in  the 
case  of  trees.  If  we  can  succeed  as  Bur- 
bank  has  done  in  creating  new  varieties 
of  hybrid  trees,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  they  can  propagate  their  spe- 
cies or  not  by  their  own  creative  proc- 
esses— we  do  it  artificially  by  grafting. 

In  raising  corn  or  any  other  crop 
there  is  nothing  so  foolish  as  to  waste 
your  work  on  poor  seed,  and  most  of 
the  seed  you  buy  from  stores  germinates 
only  about  50  or  60  per  cent.  The  safest 
method  is  to  raise  your  own  seed  corn, 
or  buy  it  from  a  neighbor  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  it. 

Corn  runs  out,  not  because  it  gets 
tired  of  a  certain  locality  and  needs  a 
change,  but  because  it  becomes  too  in- 
bred. Corn  will  suffer  like  anything  else 
unless  rotated,  but  when  changed  from 
one  field  to  another  occasionally  it  will 
grow  on  the  same  ranch  for  half  a  cen- 
tury and  improve  every  year  if  this  in- 
breeding is  prevented. 

Why  does  corn  inbreed?  The  male 
blossom  is  represented  by  the  tassel, 
the  female  by  the  silks.  There  is  one 
silk  to  each  grain  of  corn.  The  pollen 
from  the  tassel  falls  on  the  silks.  The 
circulation  of  sap  in  the  silk  carries  the 
fertilizing  element  in  the  pollen  (which 
is  very  minute)  back  to  the  cob,  and 
the  grain  starts.  If  any  of  the  silks  are 
not  fertilized  they  will  be  represented 
by  blank  spaces  on  the  cob.  Sometimes 
in  very  dry  weather  the  tassels  dry  up 
before  they  pollinate  freely.  In  this 
case  there  will  be  husks  and  cobs,  but 
very  little  corn. 

When  we  want  good  strong  chickens 
we  change  the  roosters  every  year;  we 
prevent  inbreeding.  We  must  do  just 
the  same  for  corn.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter— detassel  the  seed  rows. 

Now  if  we  detassel  all  the  corn  it  is 
clear  that  it  could  not  pollinate,  but  we 
can  detassel  every  other  row  and  there 
will  yet  be  plenty  of  pollen,  especially 
when  the  wind  blows. 

Therefore,  to  obtain  good  seed  corn, 
pick  out  the  best  rows  in  the  field  and 
cut  the  tassels  off  every  alternate  row  a 
few  days  after  they  appear  in  July  or 
August. 

By  doing  this,  combined  occasionally 
with  a  little  judicious  crossing,  the  yield 
of  any  ordinary  inbred  variety  can  be 
doubled. 

Through  offering  prizes  for  specimens 
instead  of  for  yield,  we  have  built  up 
an  arbitrary  standard  of  excellence 
which  has  encouraged  inbreeding  for 
beauty  and  points  instead  of  yield. 
Chicken  fanciers  do  just  the  same  when 
they  breed  for  feathers  instead  of  eggs. 

In  crossing  corn  it  is  always  better, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  use  vari- 
eties of  the  same  color.  Say,  for  in- 
stance, we  wish  to  cross  Iowa  Silver 
Mine  with  White  Australian.  We  nat- 
urally use  the  latter  as  the  male  parent, 
because  we  prefer  the  shape  of  the  ear, 
and  cob  of  the  Iowa  Silver  Mine  for 
perpetuation  purposes,  and  it  is  the  fe- 
male parent  which  has  most  to  do  in 
determining  this. 

Therefore  we  plant  a  row  of  Iowa 
Silver  Mine  and  a  row  of  White  Austral- 
ian side  by  side;  but  the  season  of  the 
latter  is  a  little  earlier  than  that  of  the 
former,  so  we  plant  the  Iowa  corn  about 
ten  days  ahead  of  the  Australian. 

When  the  tassels  come  out  on  the 
Iowa  corn  we  cut  them  all  off,  so  that 
instead  of  being  fertilized  with  its  own 
pollen  (being  inbred),  it  will  become  im- 
pregnated with  the  pollen  from  the 
White  Australian  which  blows  over  from 
that  row. 


When  different  varieties  of  corn  are 
planted  together  they  will  mix  natural- 
ly, but  in  such  a  case  we  are  working  in 
the  "dark,  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  ears  have  become  cross  fertilized 
and  which  have  not. 

After  the  corn  has  been  crossed  we 
plant  the  seed  next  year  in  a  patch  by 
itself  and  detassel  every  other  row  for 
five  or  six  years,  until  the  type  is  per- 
manent. 

The  Mendel  law  of  reversions  tells  us 
that  if  we  allow  a  new  cross  to  inbreed 
that  the  progeny  will  commence  to  re- 
vert, even  in  the  second  generation,  to 
the  original  types. 

To  secure  the  best  seed  corn  it  will 
always  pay  the  farmer  to  detassel  his 
seed  rows  (alternately).  This  alone  will 
help  materially  in  increasing  and  main- 
taining the  yield. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  pay  big  money  for 
an  ear  of  corn  and  then  spoil  the  results 
by  allowing  inbreeding.  The  proper  way 
is  to  buy  two  ears  from  different  farms 
if  possible,  and  then  cross  them  by  the 
detasseling  method  explained  above. 

In  large  fields  of  corn  we  often  dis- 
cover at  harvest  time  one  or  two  extra 
choice  ears  or  even  sports  exhibiting  new 
and  interesting  qualities.  All  such  ears 
hould  be  separated  from  the  common 
stock  and  bred  together  by  the  detassel- 
ing method,  and  some  new  and  wonder- 
ful type  may  result. 

In  selecting  seed  corn  it  is  always  bet- 
ter to  choose  large  ears,  one  to  the  stalk 
rather  than  small  ears  two  to  the  stalk, 
which  absorb  too  much  nutriment  in  the 
production  of  cob  and  husk  to  the  pro- 
portion of  grain. 

By  selection  the  farmer  can  in  time 
secure  almost  any  type  of  corn  he 
wishes,  but  in  a  country  such  as  the 
dry  farming  districts,  in  which  this  crop 
13  only  lately  becoming  adapted,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  everything  else  should  be  sac- 
rificed to  yield. 

Corn  experts  from  the  East  will  tell 
us  that  we  should  select  our  breeding 
ears  with  an  eye  to  the  size  of  the  cob, 
straightness  of  rows,  color,  depth  of  ker- 
nel, etc. 

These  men  are  right,  in  their  own  line, 
because  in  their  country  corn  is  such  an 
old  thing  that  everything  possible  in  the 
way  of  breeding  has  already  been  done 
there,  and  they  are  now,  as  it  were,  put- 
ting on  the  finishing  touches. 

We  have  clearly  not  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  can  afford  to  do  this. 
We  find  that  among  our  various  types 
brought  here,  not  only  from  the  East 
but  from  Mexico,  Australia  and  even 
China,  we  have  several  large  cob  types 
among  our  best  yielders,  and  to  start 
in  now  to  eliminate  the  cob,  which  might 
require  half  a  century,  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  waste  of  time  when 
we  know  how  to  obtain  the  quickest 
kind  of  results  by  the  methods  we  have 
proved  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  con- 
centrating our  efforts  on  increasing  the 
yield. 


'STAR— A  Good  Thing  to  Pass  Along" 


Men  Who  Chew  Are  Men  Who  DO 

OOK  at  Woohvorth's,  New  York,  the  world's 
tallest  building-.    Each  of  its  fifty-one  stories 
was  a  "job"  that  required  clear  thinking,  accurate 
action — the  highest  mental  and  physical  powers.  And 
the  majority  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  were 
tobacco  chcwers. 

Wherever  buildings  are  being  erected  you'll  find  men  chewing  and  boost- 
ing STAR,  the  great  American  tobacco. 

You'll  like  the  thick  tasty  STAR  plug,  that  gives  the  utmost  in  mellow 
chewing  satisfaction.    You'll  find  that  a  STAR  plug 
won't  dry  out  like  a  thin  plug  and  you'll  like  the  honest  •%'z' 
weight — each  plug  a  full  16  ounce  pound — all  t.  time. 
So  many  men  who  "do"  are  men  who  chew  STAR  that  ^^M^4 
one  day's  output  would  build  a  STAR  plug  as  high  as     t^MK^k   I  10c. 
the  Woolworth  building  and  23  feet  broad.  v^jtillflHBK.  Cott 


16  oz. 
Plugs 


STAR 

CHEWING  TOBACCO 

LEAD/ NO  BRAND  OF  THE  WORLD 


In  1896  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Taylor, 
then  with  the  Nebraska  Experiment  sta- 
tion, but  since,  the  head  of  the  Agricul- 
tural department  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, was  traveling  in  Russia  in  behalf 
of  the  Nebraska  station.  He  found  a 
very  prolific  kind  of  oats  which  he 
thought  might  prove  successful  in  this 
country.  Upon  his  return  he  wrote  for 
and  received  seven  ounces  of  seed  which 
he  planted  at  the  Lincoln  station  in  the 
spring  of  1897.  This  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Kherson  oat  into  the  West, 
and  from  this  meager  beginning  have 
grown  the  present  tremendous  acreage 
and  production  throughout  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  This  oat  has  a 
firm  straw,  is  very  prolific  and  has 
proven  especially  valuable  in  high  alti- 
tudes. Its  success  is  a  fine  illustration 
of  how  rapidly  a  new,  valuable  grain 
may  be  spread  over  the  country. 

Before  adjourning  Congress  appropri- 
ated $20,000  for  the  Soils  exposition  at 
the  Dry  Farming  Congress  at  Denver 
next  September.  Authority  was  also 
given  President  Wilson  to  invite  foreign 
nations  to  participate.  This  should  prove 
a  great  impetus  to  the  congress  and 
exposition. 


I  Yes,  waiting  for  every  farmer  or  farmer's  son  — any  in- 
I  dustrious  American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him- 
I  self  a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty  invi- 
tation this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
|  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

1 60  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  SIS  to  $20  per  Acre 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  —  thus  an 
even  greater  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  —  get  a  dollar  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  bound  to  make  money — that's  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wonderful 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  or  to  BEN  J.  DAVIES 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

  Canadian  Government  Agents 


Dunn  Block, 


"Without  an  Equal  for  Simplicity" 

A 

Remington 
Oil  Engine 

using  cheap  crude  oil  or  distillate 
will  give  you  power  at  a  lower 
cost  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Carney  Hartley,  Representative 

THE  REMINGTON  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

316  Colorado  Bldg.  Denver  Colo. 


April  15,  1915 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


SUDAN  GRASS — PREPARATION  OF 
SEEDBED— PLANTING. 

By  Bert  Willard. 


On  March  16,  1909,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  received  one- 
half  pound  of  grass  seed  from  the  direc- 
tor of  agriculture  of  the  Sudan  govern- 
ment, at  Khartoum.  The  native  name 
of  the  seed  was  Garwai.  However,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  con- 
vinced that  a  plant  of  that  name  could 
never  make  a  hit  w'.Ui  the  American 
farmer;  they  accordingly  rechristened 
the  seed  Sudan  grass  seed,  and  under 
this  name  it  has  become  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  plants  introduced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  one-half  pound  of  seed  was 
planted  at  the  Experiment  Station,  Chil- 
licothe,  Texas,  under  conditions  and  cli- 
mate similar  to  those  of  its  native  home. 
The  grass  did  well  at  Chillicothe,  and  it 
has  since  been  found  that  it  can  be 
grown  successfully  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  understood 
that  Sudan  grass  is  primarily  a  forage 
crop  and  not  a  grain  crop.  It  is  a 
drouth  resistant  hay  crop,  an  annual, 
closely  related  to  the  sorghums,  and  by 
some  is  said  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
sorghums.  Sudan  grass  should  not  be 
grown  too  near  the  sorghums  as  it  hy- 
bridzes  with  them,  that  is,  it  will  mix 
with  the  sorghums,  and  thereby  lose 
much  of  its  value  for  hay  and  for  seed. 

Sudan  grass  is  also  related  to  John- 
son grass,  the  wild  prototype  of  the  sor- 
ghums, but  has  none  of  the  undesirable 
traits  of  Johnson  grass.  It  grows  only 
from  the  seed  and  will  not  become  the 
pest  that  Johnson  grass  is. 

It  is  a  warm  climate  plant,  though  it 
has  been  grown  as  far  north  as  South 
Dakota.  The  best  yields  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Southern  states,  but  no 
doubt  in  time  a  more  hardy  strain  will 
be  developed,  one  that  will  thrive  in  our  i 
northern  climates. 

In  our  semi-arid  districts  a  better 
yield  probably  could  be  obtained  by 
planting  the  grass  in  rows,  and  culti- 
vating it.  When  planted  in  36-inch 
rows,  from  2  to  4  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  will  be  sufficient.  In  eastern  Colo- 
rado very  good  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  planting  in  20-inch  rows,  4  to 
6  pounds  seed  per  acre  and  cultivated 
with  a  beet  cultivator.  On  irrigated  land 
sowing  broadcast  or  with  a  grain  drill 
would  probably  give  better  results  than 
planting  in  rows,  that  is,  for  hay.  If 
grown  for  seed  it  Bhould  be  planted  in 
rows,  even  when  under  irrigation. 

Sudan  grass  is  not  exacting  in  soil 
requirements.  It  has  been  grown  on  al- 
most all  kinds  of  soils.  It  makes  an 
enormous  growth  and,  like  cane,  is  said 
to  be  hard  on  soils.  When  seeded  broad- 
cast it  will  average  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  height,  when  planted  in  rows  an 
average  of  nine  feet  is  not  uncommon. 
It  stools  enormously,  often  sending  up 
100  or  more  stems  from  one  seed.  In 
eastern  Colorado  a  yield  of  4,800  pounds 
of  well  cured  Sudan  hay,  and  a  seed 
crop  of  480  pounds,  has  been  harvested 
from  one  acre.  This  was  under  irri- 
gation. The  yield  on  dry  land  will  av- 
erage about  one-half  of  the  yield  under 
irrigation. 

A  firm  seed  bed  is  required;  the  seed 
should  be  planted  shallow,  not  more 
than  one  inch  deep.  In  our  latitude  Su- 
dan grass  should  not  be  planted  before 
May  20.  The  first  cutting  will  be  75 
or  80  days  after  planting;  the  second 
cutting  about  45  days  thereafter.  The 
second  cutting  is  of  finer  texture  than 
the  first,  and  generally  is  considered 
better  hay  than  the  first  cutting.  When 
planted  in  rows,  it  can  be  handled  to 
better  advantage  if  cut  with  binder, 
either  corn  or  grain  binder.  Sudan 
grass  is  hard  to  cut,  but  cures  quickly. 
The  stems  are  small,  stock  will  eat  all 
the  stem,  and  there  is  no  loss  in  feed- 
ing. It  also  makes  good  silage,  though 
probably  not  any  better  than  feterita, 
maize  or  kafir  and  not  so  good  as  corn. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  the  same  danger  from  prussic  acid 
poisoning  in  feeding  Sudan  grass  as  in 
feeding  cane.  Prussic  acid  or  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  ghicoside  contained  in  plants. 
Prussic  acid  is  extremely  poisonous,  a 
single  drop  taken  internally  will  cause 
instantaneous  death,  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  heart.  There  is  practically  no 
danger  of  prussic  acid  in  well  matured, 
well  cured  cane  hay,  or  in  Sudan  hay, 


Fortified  Tires 

t  Rim-Cuts— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 

—    .-.  ,  I  B  owouts — by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 

frortified  J  Loo»e  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 

Against  J  Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

I  Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
\    thick  AU-Weather  tread. 


Fortified  Tires 

Have  Pushed  Millions 
of  Rocks  from 

The  Tire  Road 


Stop  and  think  how  Goodyear  Tires  have 
held  top  place  for  years.  There  are  a  hundr  ed 
rival  makes.  Yet  Goodyear  last  year  sold 
1,479,883  automobile  tires — about  one  for 
each  car  in  use. 

The  reason  is,  th  y  are  super-tires.  They 
excel  in  five  vital  ways.  They  have  brought 
new  enjoyment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motorists.  They  have  saved  millions  of  dollars 
in  needless  tire  troubles. 

Give  Them  Credit 

Don't  expect  a  Goodyear  Fortified  Tire  to  be 
entirely  trouble-proof.  No  tire  can  ever  be.  Mis- 
hap and  misuse  affect  all  of  them. 

But  give  Goodyears  credit  for  the  rocks  they 
avoid  for  you,  and  you  are  bound  to  adopt  these 
tires.    Note  these  exclusive  features: 

Riltl-CUtS  are  almost  unknown  in  tires  with 
our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 

Blowouts  due  to  wrinkled  fabric  have  been 
ended  by  our  "On-Air"  cure.  That  process,  used 
by  us  alone,  costs  us  $450,000  yearly. 

Loose  tread  risk  is  reduced  60  per  cent  by 
our  patent  method.  The  126  braided  piano  wires 
in  each  tire  base  have  made  the  tires  secure. 

Our  All -Weather  tread  combats  punctures, 
skidding  and  wear.  It  is  tough  and  double-thick. 
It  has  a  sharp,  resistless  grip. 

Lower  Prices — Better  Tires 

Our  last  big  price  reduction  came  February  1st. 
It  was  the  third  in  two  years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

Yet  not  an  item  has  been  skimped.  On  the 
contrary,  we  spend  $100,000  yearly  on  experts  to 
find  ways  to  build  tires  better. 

You  are  wronging  yourself  when  you  don't  use 
Goodyear  tires.  You  lose  all  these  extra  protections. 
You  are  missing  all  that  won  this  tire  the  ruling 
place  in  Tiredom.    Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear 

"Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types  (2321) 


but  any  stunted  or  frost  bitten  cane  or 
Sudaif  should  be  viewed  with  alarm. 

Sudan  grass  has  the  same  feeding 
value  as  timothy.  It  makes  better  hay 
than  millet,  cane,  rye  or  oats.  As  a 
hay  crop  it  will  prove  a  boon  to  the 
dry  land  districts  of  the  Great  Plains. 

PLANT  THE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  put  out  those 
shade  trees  and  give  your  farm  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  home  instead  of  a 
temporary  place  to  stay.  If  you  want 
to  make  sure  of  the  right  kind  of  trees 
and  want  full  particulars  regarding  the 
variety  best  adapted  to  your  local  con- 
ditions, write  your  state  agricultural 
college,  describe  your  soil,  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  normal  precipitation,  alti- 
tude, location,  etc. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other 
nurseries  that  will  give  you  good 
service  but  beware  of  the  fruit  tree 
agent  who  comes  around  with  a  cata- 
logue filled  with  highly  colored  pictures 
and  will  offer  any  inducement  to  get 
your  order.    You  had  better  pay  a  little 


more  money  and  deal  with  a  party  whom 
you  know  to  be  reliable. 

If  the  dry  land  farmer  will  follow  in 
detail  the  instructions  given  by  E.  R. 
Parsons  in  April  1st  Western  Farm  Life 
he  can  grow  shade  and  fruit  trees,  a 
grove  for  windbreak  and  in  a  short  time 
can  make  his  place  look  like  a  real  home 
which  he,  his  family,  and  his  live  stock 
will  all  enjoy  and  which  will  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  the  farm. 


ADVOCATES  SHALLOW  PLOWING. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  this  valuable 
journal  and  think  it  is  the  best  to  be 
had  in  its  line.  I  noticed  an  article  in 
your  March  15  issue  by  J.  W.  Rains  of 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  a  reply  by  E.  R.  Par- 
sons, as  to  the  advisability  of  deep  or 
shallow  breaking  of  sod. 

Now  I  have  broken  sod  here  in  Lin- 
coln County  for  seven  springs  succes- 
sively, with  much  the  best  results  on 
shallow  plowing,  but  this  applies  to 
sandy  loam  that  is  not  naturally  hard 


underneath.  Four  inches  of  sod  that  is 
turned  over  smooth  and  properly 
worked  down  will  hold  more  moisture 
than  anything  I  can  get.  I  always  use 
a  home-made  drag  made  of  two  4x4  tim- 
bers, about  eight  feet  long,  first.  After 
plowing,  then  harrow  both  lengthways 
and  crossways,  and  if  it  is  for  corn,  plant 
with  a  surface  planter  or  drill  to  cane 
or  millet. 

I  also  find  that  sod  broken  after  the 
grass  is  beginning  to  get  green  rots 
sooner  and  produces  one-fourth  more 
crop  than  if  plowed  when  the  grass  is 
vet  dry. — J.  W.  Mundell,  Lincoln  County, 
Colo. 


GOOD  MARKET  AWAITS  YOU. 


What  have  you  to  sell,  exchange  or 
buy?  A  good  market  awaits  you  among 
the  50,000  subscribers  who  read  our 
Farmers  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  each 
number.  Patronize  it,  whether  you  wish 
to  sell,  buy  or  exchange.  Remember  also 
that  only"  reliable  advertisements  are 
printed  anywhere  in  this  journal. 
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ARRANGE  FOR  THE  FARM  GARDEN. 


It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  set  out  goose- 
berry and  currant  shrubs,  strawberry 
plants,  pie  plant  and  horse  radish  roots. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  put  out  a  garden 
because  you  have  not  water  for  irriga- 
tion. It  will  take  a  little  more  work, 
but  you  are  stronger  on  muscle  than 
coin-  and  will  enjoy  the  garden  just  as 
much  as  the  other  fellow.  If  you  could 
arrange  to  pump  water  either  by  wind- 
mill or  gasoline  engine  for  your  garden, 
you  would  get  better  results,  but  you 
can  grow  a  garden  through  deep  tillage 
and  intense  cultivation  without  irriga- 
tion. 

Do  not  overlook  the  flower  bed,  for 
flowers,  like  music,  have  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  heart.  Dahlias,  cos- 
mos and  poppies  do  well  in  the  West, 
and  a  little  money  invested  in  these 
will  bring  cheer  to  the  home. 

If  peas  and  beans  are  soaked  in  warm 
water  a  few  hours  before  planting  they 
will  germinate  more  rapidly,  and  you 
will  probably  have  a  better  stand  than 
if  planted  dry.  Beet,  radish,  parsnip 
and  other  vegetables  and  some  flower 
seeds  also  come  up  better  when  soaked 
in  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 

When  you  grow  anything  it  might 
just  as  well  be  the  best.  This  is  why 
we  plant  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  for 
medium  early. 


farmer  should  possess,  you  might  accel- 
erate the  fakir's  departure  by  encourag- 
ing your  dog  to  run  a  footrace  with  the 
agent. 

SOLUTION  OF  RURAL  CREDITS. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  SMOOTH  AGENTS. 


In  the  Central  and  Eastern  states, 
where  the  farm  garden  is  as  much  and 
even  more  of  a  necessity  than  the  cow  or 
horse,  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  would 
seem  absurd,  but  out  here,  in  the  great 
West,  where  ranchmen  are  accustomed 
to  do  things  on  a  big  scale,  there  are 
many  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  stock- 
men who  never  think  of  planting  a  gar- 
den, and  what  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  they  use  are  bought  at  the  gro- 
cery store  or  meat  shop. 

The  planning  and  planting  of  the  farm 
garden  should  be  the  first  piece  of  farm 
work  done  in  the  spring.  The  sweet 
peas  should  already  be  in  the  ground 
along  the  back  and  side  fences;  they 
will  transform  these  places  into  beauty 
spots  and  will  require  very  little  culti- 
vation. If  they  have  not  been  planted, 
don't  delay  another  day  but  get  them  in 
the  ground  at  once.  Don't  economize  on 
seed,  but  get  the  very  best  and  be  sure 
that  they  are  fresh  and  of  a  good  va- 
riety. 

If  you  are  going  to  get  the  fullest 
measure  of  enjoyment  out  of  your  gar- 
den, make  your  plans  just  as  you  would 
make  the  plot  for  the  orchard,  lawn  or 
farm.  Plan,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  your 
garden  so  that  you  can  utilize  every  foot 
of  ground  to  the  best  advantage,  and  no 
matter  if  you  do  have  plenty  of  room. 
Plant  the  rows  straight,  and  if  you  want 
to  make  an  inducement  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  work  in  the  garden 
without  being  urged,  invest  in  a  two- 
wheel  hand  cultivator  such  as  the  truck 
gardener  uses  and  you  will  have  little 
trouble  in  keeping  the  garden  well  cul- 
tivated. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  have 
the  garden  plot  heavily  manured  and 
then  plowed  or  spaded  at  least  a  foot 
deep.  Do  not  neglect  to  thoroughly 
harrow  or  rake  immediately  after  the 
soil  has  been  turned,  and  see  that  all 
the  clods  are  pulverized  and  the  seed 
bed  well  fined  down.  This  precaution 
will  save  you  much  annoyance  during 
the  entire  season,  the  cultivation  will  be 
made  easier  and  the  yield  will  be 
greater. 

Plant  the  early  maturing  seeds  and 
plants,  such  as  onions,  lettuce,  radishes, 
etc.,  together  and  nearest  the  house,  and 
those  that  come  on  later  in  the  season 
further  back  in  the  garden.  You  doubt- 
less have  plenty  of  room  and  should 
plant  a  sufficient  quantity,  so  that  you 
will  have  an  abundance  of  vegetables  not 
only  for  summer  but  also  for  winter. 
Canned  beans,  peas,  pie  plant,  spinach, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  from  your  own  garden 
will  look  and  taste  good  in  the  winter 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  Then 
a  good  supply  of  onions,  parsnips,  pota- 
toes, beets  and  cabbages  always  come  in 
handy  and  save  considerable  money, 
which  can  be  well  utilized  for  other 
household  expenses.  The  Iowa  farmer 
regards  the  garden  as  the  source  of  half 
his  living. 


The  oily-tongued  unscrupulous  agent  is 
abroad  in  the  field  and  in  many  sections 
is  making  his  annual  harvest  of  "Ezy 
Marks."  He  makes  it  a  point  to  work 
the  farmers  because  he  finds  them  more 
confiding,  they  have  bank  accounts  and 
he  assumes  less  risk  in  being  caught 
before  he  can  get  out  of  the  country.  In 
many  cases  he  works  small  towns  and 
in  some  instances,  cities  of  several  thou- 
sand population  but  in  general  he  is 
wary  of  those  communities  where  the 
people  are  in  easy  communication  with 
county  and  town  officials  and  with  one 
another.  He  does  not  like  to  give  pros- 
pective victims  time  to  compare  experi- 
ences with  their  neighbors  and  usually 
insists  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
that  way  again  and  that  the  farmer  is 
losing  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  very 
useful  article  at  half  price  and  he  can 
easily  show  him  that  he  is  "getting 
something  for  nothing." 

In  one  district  of  Wyoming,  recently, 
a  well  appearing  young  man  did  a  whole- 
sale business  taking  orders  for  groceries 
and  general  supplies  for  some  firm  in 
New  York  with  branches  in  a  number  of 
Central  and  Western  cities.  He  offered 
goods  at  less  than  half  what  they  sold 
for  at  the  local  store.  He  required  pay- 
ment in  advance  in  part  for  the  goods 
but  assured  the  victims  that  these 
checks  would  not  be  cashed  until  the 
goods  were  received.  In  every  instance, 
however,  the  checks  were  cashed  as  soon 
as  the  agent  could  get  to  town. 

The  agent's  business  flourished  until 
one  suspecting  farmer  telephoned  his 
banker  for  information  and  advice  with 
the  result  that  the  agent  was  soon 
placed  under  arrest  and  admitted  that 
he  was  the  whole  company,  branch 
houses  and  all  and  that  no  goods  were 
carried  in  stock  and  he  never  expected 
to  make  any  deliveries.  This  particular 
agent  is  confined  where  soliciting  is  not 
profitable  but  there  are  many  others  who 
are  victimizing  farmers  every  day. 

In  most  instances  the  farmer  will  pay 
the  agent  about  twice  as  much  as  he 
would  pay  his  local  dealer  for  the  same 
article  or  one  just  as  good.  When  these 
fellows  come  around,  it  is  well  to  ask 
yourself  the  question  if  the  article  that 
he  is  offering  is  one  which  you  have  been 
needing  badly  for  some  time  and  next, 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  article  can 
not  be  purchased  from  some  local  man 
or  company  in  whom  you  have  confi- 
dence. If  the  article  seems  to  possess 
merit  and  cannot  be  purchased  in  your 
locality,  before  purchasing  from  a 
stranger  about  whom  you  know  nothing, 
it  would  be  well  to  call  up  or  see  your 
banker  or  secretary  of  your  town  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  Your  banker  and  com 
mercial  club  are  interested  in  your  wel 
fare  and  will  be  glad  to  give  you  advice 
that  will  save  you  dollars.  If  the  per 
sistcnt  solicitor  insists  that  he  cannot 
see  you,  advise  him  that  Mr.  "Easy 
Mark"  lives  further  down  the  road  and 
that  you  will  not  take  up  any  more  of 
his  valuable  time.  If  you  have  a  good 
dog,  an  invaluable  animal  that  every 


The  "Rural  Credits  Bill"  failed  to  pass 
during  the  last  hours  of  the  longest  ses- 
sion Congress  ever  held,  and  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  national  way  until 
the  next  meeting. 

I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  enact  a  na- 
tional rural  credits  law  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmers  in  general.  It 
was  objected  to  by  many  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  class  legislation,  and  those 
not  directly  interested  in  agriculture 
could  see  no  legitimate  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  favor  the  farmer  any  more 
than  any  other  producer.  At  any  rate, 
the  question  is  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  acted  on  without  due  consideration 
to  every  detail. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  individuals, 
communities,  counties  and  states  that  a 
greater  injury  has  been  worked  through 
over-generous  impulses  on  the  part  of 
philanthropically-inclined  people  than 
has  been  experienced  by  insufficient  as- 
sistance. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 
What  is  needed  more  than  rural  credits 
or  anything  else  among  the  farmers  to- 
day is  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  When 
they  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
realization  of  this  fact  and  begin  to 
practice  those  basic  principles  that  have 
made  all  other  vocations  successful,  they 
will  solve,  not  only  the  rural  credits 
problem,  but  also  all  others  that  present 
themselves,  and  when  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  needed  they  will  have  the 
strength  to  command.  They  possess  the 
intelligence,  the  financial  strength  and 
the  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  the  practical  thing  for  them  to  do 
is  to  get  together,  organize  in  communi- 
ties, counties,  districts,  states,  and  solve 
their  problems  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  lack  of 
co-operation  are  witnessed  on  all  sides. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  have 
been  losing  millions  of  dollars  annually; 
the  beet  growers  meet,  protest,  resolute 
and  squirm,  but  in  the  end  they  go  up 
individually  and  accept  the  price  of- 
fered. 

What  the  farmers  must  learn,  and 
learn  this  in  the  school  of  dear  experi- 
ence, is  that  "united  they  stand"  but  di- 
vided they  will  continue  to  fall  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. 

A  few  days  ago  the  business  agent  of 
the  Colorado  State  Grange  came  to  my 
office  and  outlined  a  local  grange  rural 
credits  plan  along  the  line  of  the  "Land- 
wirtschaftsrat  act"  which  has  so  success- 
fully operated  in  Germany  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  which  has  made  such 
a  thing  as  a  trust  in  food  products  sub- 
stantially and  practically  an  impossibil- 
ity. Agent  Kramer  has  already  arranged 
for  practically  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money  for  the  farmers  at  five  per  cent 
interest,  and  the  plan  can  be  put  into 
operation  just  as  soon  as  the  subordi 
nate  granges  take  action. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  requi- 
site step  is  a  grange,  which,  as  most 
people  know,  is  an  organization  of  farm 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  for 
their  mutual  benefit.    This  co-operative 
society  having  been  organized,  the  rest 
is  easy;  but  the  farmers  must  under 
stand  that   without   co-operation  they 
can  make  no  headway,  and  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  they  will  continue  to  look 
to  Congress  to  solve  petty  problems  that 
can  more  easily  be  worked  out  by  them 
selves  if  they  will  only  get  together. 


THE  FARM  BOY  AND  GIRL. 


Somehow  or  other  I  can't  help  but 
think  of  the  condition  of  the  boy  and 
girl  living  on  the  average  farm.  I 
reckon  it  is  because  I  was  once  a  boy 
myself,  lived  on  a  farm  and  worked 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  my 
board  and  clothes  and  little  other  in 
ducement  than  getting  off  Saturday 
noon  to  go  fishing  in  the  summer  and 
walking  two  miles  and  a  half  through 
the  mud  to  school  during  the  winter  sea 
son.    Of  course  I  had  the  pleasure  of 


caring  for  the  parson's  horse,  running 
down  chickens  with  the  dog  for  his  Sun- 
day dinner  and  going  to  an  occasional 
spelling  or  writing  school. 

Under  the  changed  conditions,  the  boy 
and  girl  on  the  farm  today  more  fully 
realize  the  value  of  their  time  and  la- 
bor, and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  remain 
on  the  farm  with  the  same  compensa- 
tion that  was  given  a  generation  ago. 
The  boy  and  girl  must  be  treated  as  it' 
they  were  intelligent  beings,  capable  of 
reasoning,  planning  and  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  future  to 
make  for  themselves.  They  can  not  be 
expected  to  work  for  their  board  and 
clothing,  but  must  be  given  a  material 
interest  in  the  live  stock  and  farming 
and  made  to  realize  the  value  of  money 
by  earning  it  for  themselves.  A  pig, 
calf  or  colt  given  to  the  boy  will  greatly 
increase  his  interest  in  his  work  and 
make  him  feel  that  live  stock  farming  is 
the  practical  method  and  that  his  work 
is  fully  appreciated. 

A  boy  naturally  enjoys  experimenting 
and  the  satisfying  of  his  curiosity.  No 
better  way  could  be  practiced  in  im- 
pressing on  his  mind  in  a  practical  way 
the  dignity  of  farming  than  by  giving 
him  a  plot  of  ground  to  be  used  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Teach  him  to  correspond  freely  with 
this  department,  to  ask  for  their  bulle- 
tins, samples  of  their  seed  that  is 
adapted  to  your  locality,  and  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  planting,  culture  and 
harvesting  of  the  crop.  The  department 
is  more  than  pleased  to  co-operate  with 
the  farm  boys  and  to  assist  them  in 
every  way  possible. 

For  illustration:  Every  farm  boy 
should  know  the  history,  the  value, 
methods  of  planting,  culture,  etc.,  of 
Sudan  grass,  the  new  forage  plant  that 
is  becoming  quite  popular.  On  an  acre 
of  ground  the  farm  boy  can  grow  suffi- 
cient seed  of  this  forage  crop  to  return 
him  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  At  the  same  time  both  he  and 
his  father  will  gain  valuable  experience, 
and  the  straw  resulting  from  the 
threshed  seed  will  be  ample  remunera- 
tion to  the  farmer  for  the  use  of  the 
ground. 

Another  new  forage  plant  about  which 
very  little  is  known  in  this  country  is 
"Esparsette,"  which  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  alfalfa  in  many  respects. 

The  farm  boy  should  also  be  allowed 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding  up  pure  seed,  the  meth- 
ods of  which  he  can  easily  learn.  En- 
courage him  to  get  the  necessary  infor- 
mation regarding  these  experiments,  and 
when  this  boy  reaches  the  age  of  matur- 
ity he  will  be  a  leader  among  farmers, 
and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  forsake 
the  greatest  and  most  dignified  industry 
in  the  world  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
city. 

What  applies  to  the  farm  boy  in  a 
general  way  applies  to  the  farm  girl. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  farm  girl 
should  not  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that 
she  will  also  feel  that  her  labors  are  ap- 
preciated and  that  the  farm  is  the  dear- 
est place  in  the  world.  Give  her  the 
full  charge  of  the  poultry  and  allow 
her  all  the  proceeds  above  the  products 
necessary  for  table  use.  Give  her  a 
section  of  the  garden  to  be  used  for  her- 
self in  any  way  that  she  may  desire. 
She  should  also  have  an  interest  in  the 
pigs,  calves  and  colts,  and  given  the 
advantages  of  a  musical  training  and  as 
good  an  education  as  can  be  afforded. 
If  the  girl  is  made  to  realize  that  she  is 
better  provided  for  than  her  much- 
lauded  city  cousins  and  that  she  is  also 
accumulating  something  for  herself,  she 
will  not  only  be  content  to  learn  to  prac- 
tice business  methods  and  economy,  but 
.she  will  also  be  very  careful  how  she 
says  "yes"  to  young  men  who  think 
they  can  provide  for  her  better  than 
can  her  parents. 

The  condition  of  the  average  farm  boy 
and  girl  is  far  superior  to  those  who  live 
in  the  city,  and  by  a  little  attention 
and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  they  will  fully  appreciate  their 
opportunities  in  "all  the  big  outdoors," 
and  will  feel  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
city  folks  who  must  live  within  the  con- 
fines of  four  walls,  breathe  the  impure 
air  and  live  on  canned  goods,  over-ripe 
eggs  and  vegetables  that  had  been  fresh 
in  former  days. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Our  readers  are  Invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  Tou  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very 
explicit  in  descriptions  and  In  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Spanish  Peanuts  for  Seed. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  where  I  can 
get  Colorado  grown  Spanish  peanuts  for 
seed?  I  have  been  told  that  they  do 
well  in  parts  of  Colorado  and  they  make 
a  very  good  hog  feed. — R.  L.  W.,  Denver 
County. 

This  query  was  referred  to  Mrs.  Belle 
Van  Dorn  Harbert  of  Manzanola,  Colo., 
who  replied  as  follows: 

"Your  inquiry  regarding  peanuts  for 
seed  came  today.  In  reply  would  say 
that  we  have  about  a  hundred  pounds 
left.  We  raised  about  fifty  bushels  last 
year,  and  I  certainly  can  recommend 
them  both  as  to  yield  and  quality. 

"We  expect  to  raise  a  larger  amount 
this  year.  I  have  never  seen  peanuts 
better  filled  out  nor  better  tasted,  but 
on  account  of  some  carelessness  in  har- 
vesting them,  caused  by  lack  of 
knowledge,  some  of  the  shells  are 
stained  a  little  dark.  This  does  not  ef- 
fect them  however,  except  their  looks. 

"Just  a  word  about  your  splendid  pa- 
per. We  have  enjoyed  it  so  much.  I 
am  so  glad  to  pick  up  a  farm  paper  that 
contains  articles  from  those  who  know 
whereof  they  speak." 

Parsons  on  Dry  Farming. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

About  a  year  ago  I  read  in  some  farm 
paper  that  Mr.  E.  R.  Parsons,  a  con- 
tributor to  Western  Farm  Life,  had  is- 
sued a  book,  containing  his  "Talks  on 
Dry  Farming  Topics."  As  I  value  his 
articles  highly  would  you  kindly  in- 
form me  where  and  at  what  price,  I 
could  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book? — A. 
Lisbelt.  Clovis,  N.  M. 

E.  R.  Parsons  has  written  the  most 
practical  book  on  Dry  Land  Farming 
that  has  been  published,  and  it  is  in 
great  demand  among  the  dry  land 
farmers  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
know  the  value  of  Mr.  Parsons'  writings 
on  the  above  subject.  This  very  instruc- 
tive book  sells  for  $1.00,  but  is  given 
as  a  premium  with  two  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  Western  Farm  Life  for  $1.25. 

Roup  and  Its  Treatment. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Will  you  please  advise  what  to  do  for 
chickens  whose  heads  swell  up,  their 
eyes  are  closed  and  burst  and  matter 
runs  from  them?  Their  breathing  is 
also  affected  as  they  wheeze  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  outside  the  coop. — 
Mrs.  J.  Malady,  North  Dakota. 

Your  birds  have  an  aggravated  case  of 
"roup"  that  has  doubtless  been  brought 
cn  bv  keeping  the  birds  in  a  damp,  ill- 
ventilated  house  or  one  subject  to 
draughts,  sunless,  and  perhaps  unclean. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  poultry  house,  thoroughly  dis- 
infect by  a  liberal  use  of  whitewash 
into  which  has  been  mixed  a  half  pint 
of  crude  carbolic.  Apply  the  whitewash 
hct  to  give  the  best  results.  Another 
gf.od  disinfectant  is  a  fluid  made  by  dis- 
solving three  pounds  of  copperas  in  five 
gallons  of  water  and  then  add  one-half 
pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Sprinkle 
thoroughly  every  part  of  the  interior, 
rake  out  all  refuse,  both  from  the  house 
and  pens,  and  wet  the  earth  freely  with 
the  disinfecting  fluid. 

Isolate  all  birds  affected  from  the 
main  flock — kill  those  that  are  in  the 
last  stage,  such  as  you  describe — and 
begin  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  hot 
pital  cases.  There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent treatments  recommended,  among 
which  is  the  "Douglass  treatment,  which 
is  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  one  pound 
of  copperas  in  two  gallons  of  soft  water, 
then  add  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Keep 
corked  in  a  jug.  Give  one  teaspoonful 
in  a  pint  of  drinking  water."  This  re- 
cipe makes  a  good  tonic  as  well  as  a 
remedy.  It  is  also  well  to  give  each 
bird  affected  a  dessert  spoonful  of  cas- 
tor oil  at  night  and  for  the  next  few 
days,  feed  cooked  feeds  only.  One  grain 
of  quinine  to  each  bird  for  three  nights 
in  succession  often  brings  good  results. 

Some  successful  breeders  get  good  re- 
sults through  the  use  of  permanganate 
of  potash  in  the  drinking  water  and  by 
washing  their  heads  and  throats  with 
a  strong  solution  of  the  same  by  the 
use  of  a  feather.  In  place  of  castor  oil, 
some  prefer  to  give  a  teaspoonful  of 


salts  to  a  dozen  birds,  in  their  mash 
two  or  three  times  a  week  until  the 
birds  show  signs  of  recovery. 

In  severe  cases,  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
dropped  with  a  syringe  in  the  eyes,  nos 
trils,  and  slit  made  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  will  give  relief.   Make  the  drink 
ing  water  quite  purple  with  permangan 
ate  of  potash  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
have  anything  else  to  drink.    This  is  a 
good  tonic  and  will  not  interfere  with 
other  treafments. 

The  surest  indication  of  roup  in  a  bird 
is  running  nostrils  or  purple  tipped 
comb.  As  soon  as  these  signs  are  no- 
ticed, take  the  affected  bird3  at  once 
to  the  warm,  dry,  well  ventilated  and 
disinfected  hospital  quarters  and  give 
fiem  treatment. 

Canning  Plants — Canning. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  see  nothing  in  Western  Farm  Life 
in  any  way  regarding  a  canning  plant 
for  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  would  like 
to  ask  your  advice  regarding  the  best 
firm  to  deal  with  in  buying  a  canning 
outfit  on  a  small  scale,  also  cans  (of 
different  sizes)  and  labels  or  wrappers 

Could  you  give  one  any  idea  the  cost 
of  a  2-pound  can  of  tomatoes  or  peaches, 
that  is,  what  it  would  average  to  pre- 
pare it  ready  for  the  market?  Would 
you  consider  it  a  paying  business  when 
fruit  could  be  bought  for  25  cents  per 
hundred  or  less,  if  handled  by  parties 
who  could  hustle  and  use  fair  judg 
ment? 

Advise  me  what  you  consider  the  best 
and  cheapest  plan  of  marketing  such 
goods. — J.  A.  Stephenson,  Mesa  County. 

Addresses  of  companies  from  whom 
canning  goods,  labels,  emblems  and  fruit 
jars  can  be  purchased.  (Ask  for  cata 
logues  and  quotations  before  you  buy) 
Home  cannery  outfits,  cans  and  commer 
cial  labels:  Home  Canner  Co.,  Hickory, 
N.  C,  hot  water  and  steam  canners,  cans 
and  all  supplies;  Farm  Canning  Machine 
Co.,  Meridian,  Miss.,  hot  water  canners, 
cans,  labels,  etc.;  Geo.  L.  Eubanks,  Union 
City,  Ga.,  hot  water  canners,  cans,  etc.; 
E.  F.  Kirwan  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  hot 
water  canners  and  cans:  Raney  Canner 
Co.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (also  Texarkana, 
Ark. -Texas),  hot  water  canners,  cans 
and  labels;  Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  205- 
207  N.  Paca  street,  Baltimore,  Md., 
steam  canners,  cans  and  supplies;  North- 
western Steel  &  Iron  Works,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  steam  pressure  canners,  etc., 
American  Can  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mari- 
etta street  and  Jones  avenue,  home  can- 
ners, cans,  labels,  etc.;  Modern  Canner 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  home  can- 
ners, cans,  etc.;  F.  S.  Stahl  Canner  Co., 
Quincy,  HI.,  canners,  cans,  labels,  etc.; 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
fruit  jars  and  tumblers. 

Special  labels  designed  for  girls'  club 
work,  including  tomatoes,  beans,  catsup, 
and  all  other  canned  products,  canned 
and  packed  by  regular  club  members: 
The  United  States  Printing  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  (also  New  York  City  and 
Baltimore,  Md.). 

Emblems — Corn,  cotton,  canning  and 
all-star  clubs:  Christian  Finance  asso- 
ciation, 80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 
(No  samples  at  Washington  office). 

We  have  used  mostly  glass  jars  in  our 
canning  operations  and  I  would  suggest 
that  glass  jars  be  used,  except  where 
the  canned  goods  are  to  be  sold.  In 
that  case,  the  tin  cans  are  the  best 
to  use. 

As  to  the  profit  of  canning,  of  course 
we  cannot  say,  but  I  do  know  that  many 
of  our  boys  and  girls  are  making  a  good 
thing  of  the  canning  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  I  was  told  by  the  State  Leader 
of  Washington  that  the  boys  of  a  cer- 
tain district  last  fall  who  canned  wind- 
fall apples  made  more  money  than  the 
boys  who  sold  the  fancy  box  apples. 

Last  week  I  was  visiting  the  Missouri 
Pacific  territory  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  and  was  told  by  one 
baker  that  he  could  not  get  apples  for 
less  than  40  cents  a  gallon  for  bak- 
ing, so  you  see  there  must  be  some 
money  in  it  for  persons  who  will  can 
the  waste  apples  of  the  orchards.  I 
have  been  told  by  Mr.  Benson  of  Wash- 
ington that  peas,  corn,  tomatoes  and 
such  vegetables  cost  about  5  cents  per 
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at  once. 


Without  obligation 
on  my  part  send 
me  your  Cream 
Separator 

Equipped  with  famous  patented  Curved     X  Booklet 
Disc  bowl— skims  cold  or  warm  milk  ex-  > 
haustively— finest  grade  of  tinware— enclosed 
dust-proof  gears— quality  guaranteed  in  every 
particular.   Equally  attractive  prices  on  larger  251 
Separators. 

And 

[Engines.  All  sizes 
ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 

251  Mullan  Avenue     Waterloo,  Iowa 


"IOWA" 

Cream  Separator 


"CHORE  BOY"  GASOLINE  ENGINES  $28 

Ask  about  this  Line  of  Engines.  All  sizes  *r 


W  STEEL  SILO 


REDUCES  freezing  of  silage  to  less  than 
is  possible  with  other  types  of  silos. 
The  dead  air  space  between  the  inner 
and  outer  airtight  walls  makes  such  per- 
fect insulation,  that  even  in  the  coldest 
winter  weather,  little  or  none  of  your  sil- 
age will  freeze.  You  can  pack  your  flax 
straw  into  this  space  when  putting  up  the 
silo  and  get  still  greater  frost  protection. 

BETTER  THAN  WOOD, 
HOLLOW  TILE  OR 
CONCRETE 

for  these  reasons:  Many  farmers  write  that 
their  silage  keeps  better  in  it  than  In  a 
silo  made  of  any  other  material,  just  as 
fruit  and  vegetables  keep  better  in  metal 
receptacles  than  in  wooden  ones.  Wood, 
concrete,  brick  and  tile  absorb  some  of  the 
juices  of  the  silage  and  give  it  out  again, 
causing  mold. 

It  will  not  shrink  from  dry  weather  or 
swell  from  dampness,  or  crack  from  freez- 
ing or  settling. 

It  is  proof  against  lightning,  fire,  sun, 
wind,  rodents  and  vermin.  "Nothing  could 
take  it  down,  except  a  cyclone,"  says  one 
farmer.    It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

We  use  a  special  acid-proof  paint  for 
coating  the  inside  wall.  The  juices  of  the 
silage  have  no  effect  on  it. 

"Write  for  the  Twin 
City  Steel  Silo  book.  It 
contains  some  useful  in- 
formation about  silage 
and  stock  feeding. 


Minneapolis  Steel  and 
Machinery  Co. 

DENVER,  COLO..  BRANCH 
902  Gas  &  Electric  Bldg. 

N.  P.  NELSON,  Mgr. 


Xllus  t  r  a  tion 
shows  how  out- 
er and  Inner 
wall  are  held 
together  by 
strong  stud- 
ding  frame- 
work  —  a  very 
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can  to  put  up.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  meant  the  tin  cans.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  some  money  could  be  made 
doing  this  kind  of  work.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  market  and  the  ability 
of  the  person  doing  the  work,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  place  to  sell  this  stuff 
would  be  to  the  consumer — the  family 
using  the  goods. — W.  E.  Vaplon,  State 
Leader  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 


$285  MOTORCYCLE  TO  BE  GIVEN 
AWAY. 


Send  in  your  name  and  address.  West- 
ern Farm  Life  is  going  to  give  away  a 
$285  Harley-Davidson  three-speed  1915 
motorcycle  and  six  other  big  prizes.  You 
send  no  money — just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress— to  find  out  all  about  our  plan 
whereby  many  others  have  won  these 
motorcycle,  and  won  them  easily.  We 
pay  you  in  cash  for  the  work  you  do, 
and  the  best  worker  wins  the  motorcy- 
cle. E.  B.  Preedy,  son  of  a  Western 
farmer,  won  the  motorcycle  given  away 
February  28  by  securing  only  110  sub- 
scriptions. Every  motorcycle  given 
away  so  far  by  the  contest  manager  has 
been  won  with  far  less  dollars  in  sub- 
scriptions secured  from  others  than  it 
would  take  in  dollars  to  buy  the  motor- 
cycle of  a  dealer.  Turn  to  another  page 
of  this  paper  with  the  picture  of  the 
motorcycle  and  read  all  about  it,  then 
send  in  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Contest  Manager,  Western  Farm  Life, 
Denham  building,  18th  and  California 
streets,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  we  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Send  no  money — just 
your  name  and  address.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  you  are  a  subscriber  to  this 
paper  or  not — send  in  your  name  just 
the  same. 


BABY  CHIX 


Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orps, 
White  Leghorns;  day  old.  We  ship 
anywhere  and  guarantee  deliver  alive 
your  station  if  trip  isn't  over  48 
hours.  We  incubate  from  selected 
stock,  using  perfect  types,  well  col- 
ored, heavy  boned,  heavy  winter  lay- 
ers exclusively.  Incubator  capacity 
2,000  per  week.  Write  us  your  wants. 
Baby  Chix  $15.00  per  100.  Ducklings 
$25.00  per  100. 

The  Acoma  Hatchery 

2850  SO.  ACOMA,  DENVER. 


POST,  PHOTOS 


The  best  and  most  artistic  photogra- 
phy to  be  had  in  the  West.  Send  us 
your  Kodak  exposures  for  developing 
and  printing. 

Prices  on  all  work  very  reasonable 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  E.  POST,  1132  15TH  STREET, 
Corner  Lawrence  Denver,  Colo. 


Keep  the  harness  soft  where  it  touches 
the  horses. 
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CARE  OF  BROODER— FEEDING  CHIX. 


By  A.  W.  Gingery,  Arvada,  Colo. 

In  the  March  15  issue  of  Western 
Farm  Life  I  gave  you  our  method  of 
caring  for  incubators  in  brief,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  not  lose  a  link  I  will 
take  up  brooders  and  their  care;  also 
feeding  of  young  chicks. 

The  brooding  system  is  doubtless  the 
most  important  part  of  poultry  plant 
equipment.  Poultry,  brooding  appliances 
frequently  cause  more  loss  than  is  real- 
ized, and  the  trouble  is  attributed  to  the 
incubator  and  various  causes  to  clear 
ourselves,  while  the  trouble  lies  wholly 
in  our  carelessness  and  ignorance. 

There  are  many  types,  styles,  etc.,  of 
brooders,  both  heated  and  cold,  and  both 
are  successful  in  the  hands  of  careful 
attendants,  but  daily  many  fine  hatchers 
have  had  a  set  back  by  either  chilling  or 
overheating,  making  them  practically 
worthless. 

For  early  hatched  chicks  I  recommend 


30iaa  NiOf 


from  April  1  on,  or  any  time  if  pro- 
tected from  the  wind. 
Feeding,  Watering  and  General  Care. 

We  presume  that  we  are  writing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  small  poultryman,  as 
those  rearing  chicks  by  the  thousand 
could  not  be  bothered  with  such  de- 
vices. 

In  -  taking  them  from  an  incubator  (a 
temperature  of  103  or  104)  a  basket 
(most  convenient)  should  have  warm 
cloths  both  above  and  below  them.  They 
should  be  left  in  this  receptacle  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  to  sleep  and 
develop.  No  feed  or  water  should  be 
given  them  for  at  least  thirty-six  hours, 
then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  box  or  the 
sleeping  end  of  the  brooder,  which  I  will 
explain  later. 

The  bottom  should  be  first  covered 
with  dry  dirt,  some  sharp  sand  sprinkled 
on  that,  also  short-cut  alfalfa  or  its 
leaves,  and  in  that  litter  a  very  little 
good  commercial  chick  food.  They  will 
then  scratch  for  it  and  get  but  little, 


Diagram  Showing  How  to  Build  a  Good  Home-Made  Cold  Brooder. 


heated  brooders  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
but  each  day  reduce  the  temperature  a 
little,  thereby  harden  them  off,  and 
should  you  not  have  a  heated  brooder 
keep  them  in  a  box  or  basket  large 
enough  so  that  they  can  scratch,  eat, 
and  then  go  back  under  the  hover  to 
rest.  This  hover  can  be  an  old  bed 
blanket  thrown  across  one  end  of  the 
box,  let  hang  down  to  touch  their  backs. 

On  request  I  furnish  plans  for  a  cold 
brooder  that  can  be  used  successfully 


Mak  e  $35  to  $65  a  week  show' 
ingthisgreat  Tailor-Book. 
Goodaao  much  finerand  prices 
bo  much  lower,  everyone  sees 
the  difference  at  a  glance. 

Special  Offer 

To  prove ournneqaalledqualtty, 
we  will  let  you  order  at  the 
wholesale  price,  a  Sample  Suit  or 
even  a  pair  of  pants  aa  low  an{2.25 
~and  no  extra  charges  even  fortlie 
biggent  peg  top  styles.  You  can 
now  make  more  quick  money  and  buy  your 
own  fine  tailored  clothea  cheaper  than  you  ever  thought  posniMe. 
We  prepay  the  charcea  on  every  order  and  don't  kecpacent  of 
any  cuatomcr'e  money  unleaa  he  is  well  pleated.  Lotuanend  you 
thit  finenamplo  outfit  nndehow  you  how  to  take  the  moat  perfect 
meoaures  for  the  Doeattailorins  op  the  market.  Write  ue  today. 

The  Chicago  Tailors'  Association 

Dept    77",  Van  Buren  and  Market  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Free  to  Farmers 

Every  farmer  Is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  Catalog 
No.  400,  showing  all  the  latest  and  up-to-date 
Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  Shearing  Machines. 
Send  today.    You  will  want  to  keep  posted. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

157  N.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 


giving  them  exercise,  which  is  very  es- 
sential for  development. 

After  about  sixty  hours  they  may  be 
given  water  of  about  60  or  70  degrees 
temperature,  in  a  vessel  that  will  not 
allow  them  to  get  into  it,  as  getting  wet 
at  that  age  is  one  cause  of  chick  trouble. 
Increase  their  feed  until  about  the  third 
day;  they  can  then  have  all  they  will 
eat. 

In  using  the  cold  brooder  they  must 
be  watched  for  a  day  or  so,  as  they  will 
pile  up  on  the  outside  of  the  hover,  and 
should  be  put  in  and  the  entrance  closed 
for  an  hour.  They  soon  learn  that  by 
going  into  it  they  can  get  warm.  If  it 
is  very  cold  some  of  the  flock  will  be  in 
the  hover  all  of  the  time,  going  back  and 
forth,  reminding  one  of  ants. 

This  hover  can  be  a  box,  but  I  prefer 
a  large  barrel,  avoiding  corners,  such  as 
glass  and  dishware  are  shipped  in,  sawed 
off  about  nine  inches  from  the  bottom, 
cutting  a  ho'e  2V!i,x3  inches  for  entrance. 
In  cold  weather  it  should  be  lined  with 
muslin  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escap- 
ing, but  after  the  chix  are  two  weeks 
old  the  lining  should  be  removed,  or  kept 
for  another  hatch,  and  an  unlined  hover 
replace  it. 

A  No.  9  wire  made  into  a  hoop,  just 
so  it  will  drop  down  into  the  top  of  the 
tub,  should  be  covered  with  muslin  by 
sticking  the  edges  to  the  hoop.  Make 
a  little  quilt  of  some  thin  cloth  (soft) 
so  it  will  drop  down  inside  of  tub,  leav- 
ing about  two  inches  between  its  edge 
and  the  tub  for  ventilation,  besides  the 
hoop  should  not  fit  perfectly  tight,  leav- 
ing ventilation  between  it  and  the  tub. 
The  brooder  lid  should  be  covered  with 
a  good  grade  of  roofing  and  should  fit 
fairly  well  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  in.  The  tub  should  have  its 
bottom  in,  which  will  keep  it  from  get- 
ting cold,  also  the  half  of  the  brooder 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes  quickly  relieve  tender 
sensitive  feet.    The  built-in  quilted  soles 
absorb  the  shock  of  walking  and  are  restful. 

m 


HONORBfLT 
SHOES 


Yerma  Cushion  Shoes  resist  heat 
and  cold — cool  in  summer,  warm 
in  winter.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory of  all  cushion  shoes. 
Up-to-date  styles  for 
both  men  and  women. 

WARNING— Always  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  cm. 

We  make  Mayor  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children  I  ipt  a  ■ 

Dry sox,  wet  weather  shoes;  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoee.  \§1)*JSWX 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee  HONORBUJ 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

-    DENVER,  COLORADO  - 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,005.00 

ASSETS—                                       —1918—  —1914— 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,056.17  $320,058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280.661.31 

Collateral  Loans    4.764.02 

Policy  Loans    1,486.46 

Premium  Notes    1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                              26,996.06  20.474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                        936.64  2,496.58 

Agents'  Balances                            2,037.78  8.857.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                  2,921.96  3.656.88 

Accrued  Interests  and  Rents.      7,721.98  12,826.39 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,232.63 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.64  $666,518.60 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   $    2,921.96  $  8.656.88 

Agents'  Debit  Balances                2,901.65  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.38 

  6,760.25    17.390.28 

Admitted  Assets                      t  $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LI  ABILITIES —                             —1913 —  —1914 — 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve    $    2.257.16  $  69,855.43 

Accounts  Pavable    2,964.54  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    391.02  62.86 

Reinsurance                                    )  236.26  60.76 

All  Other  Liabilities     63,814.33 

Capital  Stock   $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus                                        132,468.32  304.532.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders. . .  250,111.32  624.432.91 

Liabilities    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance 

In 

force 

December  31st, 

 8  289.640.00 

Insurance 

In 

force 

December  31st, 

EXECUTIVE  omcESS. 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER.. First  Vice  Pres. 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLT... Fifth  Vice  Pres. 


E.  M.  SABTN.Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMTNOt   Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUOHNESSY.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 
DR.  J.  E.  KTNNEY.  .Medical  Director 
DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL.  . 

 Medical  Referee 
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HON.  WM.  M.  GLENN,  State  Senator   Tribune,  Kansas 

D.  A.  LORD.  Farmer  and  Stockman   Denver,  Colo. 

L.  C.  FTTLENWTDER,  Pres.  The  Globe  Investment  Company  Denver,  Colo. 

DR.  J.  E.  KTNNEY.  Physician   Denver,  Colo. 
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OURRIE  WIND  MILL  00., 

Bevsnth  Bt„  Topeka,  Kansas 


Srladir.      |  $  If  Slael  Wind  Mill. , 
We  manufacture  all  sixes  i 
styles.  It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 
vestigate. Write  1 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  lis*, 


Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Best  quality  goods  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

PURE  HONEY  produced  in  the  bee 
yards  of  our  members.  Case  of  two 
60-pound  cans  at  $10.80  f.  o.  b.  Den- 
ver. Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n 
1424  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Pasture  and  Exercise  for  the  Hog 


By    E.    W.    FERGUSON,  JR. 


Russian  thistles  make  an  excellent 
forage  plant  for  hogs.  In  our  locality 
we  have  the  wild  sand  vetch  for  early 
green  feed,  followed  by  the  spider  lily, 
sometimes  called  the  ink  flower.  This 
forms  a  succulent  feed  that  will  carry 
hogs  along  with  excellent  results  until 
thistles  begin  to  be  at  their  best,  from 
about  July  1  on. 

I  raise  hogs  under  true  ranch  condi- 
tions, with  my  hogs  running  at  large 
most  of  the  year.  My  nearest  neighbor 
is  almost  two  miles  away,  so  this  is  pos- 
sible. I  should  like  to  have  an  analysis 
of  the  spider  lily,  thistle,  etc.  For  prac- 
tical results  they  seem  to  be  almost 
equal  to  clover  or  alfalfa,  and  I  am 
sure  that  a  variety  of  green  feed  is 
almost  as  necessary  as  a  variety  of  dry 
feeds. 

Rye  is  not  anything  extra  on  scien- 
tific analysis,  yet  it  yields  wonderful  re- 
sults for  early  spring  and  late  fall  feed. 
In  the  absence  of  any  of  these,  use 
spring-sown  oats,  barley  or  speltz,  and 
still  there  will  be  good  profit  in  hog 
raising. 

Unless  the  fall  is  too  dry,  there  is  no 
crop  that  will  produce  such  an  abun. 
dance  of  green  feed  as  rape  will.  Were 
I  confined  to  a  limited  area  for  my  hog 
range  and  had  none  of  the  clovers  or 
alfalfa  started,  my  standby  would  be 
rye  and  sorghum  cane.  These  can  be 
grown  in  any  place  almost  that  anything 
will  grow  and  will  do  well  under  our 
Western  conditions.  The  rye  will  fur- 
nish green  feed  except  during  the  time 
cane  is  at  its  best,  and  then  cane  hay  or 
fodder  yields  almost  as  good  results  as 
alfalfa  for  winter  feed. 

While  I  would  not  dare  say  that  cane- 
fed  hogs  never  have  worms,  in  my  ex- 
perience it  appears  to  be  the  best  worm 
eradicator  obtainable,  not  only  for  ho<*s 
but  for  horses  and  colts  as  well. 

With  the  average  farmer  there  is  just 
the  difference  of  profit  and  loss  between 
handling  hogs  in  a  dry  yard  and  giving 
abundance  of  green  forage 


them 
feeds 


During  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July  I  figure  that  I  can  put  on  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gain  on  fall  shoats  by 
ranging  and  giving  not  to  exceed  two 
pounds  of  grain  a  day. 

Brood  sows  suckling  half  a  dozen  pigs 
apiece  will  do  a  better  part  by  their 
pigs  on  a  grain  ration  of  about  two 
pounds  per  hundred  live  weight  and 
plenty  of  excellent  forage  than  they  will 
with  more  grain  and  less  forage. 

Remember  right  here  that  the  profits 
in  hog  raising  depend  more  on  getting 
good  average  weights  with  a  cheap  ra- 
tion rather  than  to  secure  exceptional 
weights  at  an  early  age,  and  we  cannot 
compare  grain  in  the  matter  of  cheap- 
ness with  the  forage  crop. 

Some  men  carry  their  hogs  through 
for  quite  a  season  almost  exclusively  on 
alfalfa  or  some  other  like  crop,  and  with 
apparent  profit,  yet  I  believe  that  the 
value  of  a  small  quantity  of  grain  would 
be  at  least  doubled  if  fed  supplemen- 
tary. v* 

I  would  roughly  put  the  margin  of 
profit  like  this:  Grain  alone  or  grass 
alone  will  yield  no  profit,  and,  as  the 
Englishman  says,  "arf  and  arf"  will  gen- 
erally yield  the  greatest  profit,  shading 
off  both  ways. 

As  to  the  matter  of  having  a  diversity 
of  grasses,  we  found  in  Iowa  and  east- 
ern Nebraska  that  a  mixture  of  tim- 
othy, red  clover,  white  clover,  blue 
grass,  alsike  and  red  top  in  low  land, 
etc.,  yielded  us  much  more  beef,  milk, 
pork  or  horse  energy  per  acre  than  any 
one  or  even  two  of  the  grasses  would  do. 

In  feeding  alfalfa  hay  I  found  that  I 
got  better  gains  by  feeding  a  seventh  of 
the  weekly  ration  either  of  wheat  or 
barley  straw  than  by  feeding  alfalfa 
alone.  This  proved  that  a  small  amount 
of  almost  valueless  feed  could  be  made 
to  yield  a  handsome  profit.  If  this  di- 
versity of  rough  feed  will  be  so  good  for 
horses  and  cattle,  why  will  it  not  be  in 
the  same  measure  as  a  hog  feed? 

Generally  anything  a  hog  will  eat 
with  a  relish  will  be  good  for  him,  but 
we  must  not  coddle  him  too  much.  The 
matter  of  abundance  of  exercise  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  give  the  hog,  yet  he 
ought  not  just  uselessly  be  driven 
around  when  we  can  give" him  all  the 


exercise  he  needs  by  furnishing  him 
plenty  of  pasture  room.  The  hog  also 
eats  vast  quantities  of  earth,  and  in  or 
der  to  keep  his  health  in  good  condition 
he  should  not  be  fed  in  the  filth  but  in 
troughs,  on  a  good  floor,  or,  if  fed  on 
the  ground,  to  have  the  feeding  places 
frequently  changed.  Clean  dirt  is  good 
for  his  health,  but  filth— never! 

Don't  select  brood  sows  from  "twin" 
litters  or  generally  from  any  litter  less 
than  five.  Do  not  save  the  sow  pigs 
from  a  sow  that  had  any  trouble  pig- 
ging, or  from  a  cross  or  unruly  sow,  nor 
one  that  brought  many  dead  pigs.  I 
usually  draw  the  line  on  the  litter  if 
more  than  one  dead  appeared.  In  order 
to  make  sure  about  this  I  make  a  little 
notch  in  these  sow  pigs'  ears  while  they 
are  quite  young,  and  fhey  are  sent  to 
market  along  with  the  barrows. 

Do  not  ever  feed  the  sow  too  heavy,  an 
many  sows,  by  being  overfed,  will 
weaken.  A  good  big  sow  can  be  forced 
to  give  as  much  milk  as  a  dairy  cow. 
This  is  surely  overtaxing  her  system.  It 
is  much  better  to  feed  her  moderately 
and  provide  a  separate  runway  for  the 
pigs  and  get  them  started  eating  as 
young  as  possible.  I  know  of  nothing  so 
good  to  start  young  pigs  on  as  skim 
milk  and  shelled  corn;  a  pig  two  or  three 
weeks  old  will  begin  to  crack  corn  and 
soon  acquires  a  liking  for  it.  When  the 
sow  is  crowded  beyond  her  limit  and 
goes  to  the  bad,  either  weakening  or 
drying  up,  the  stuffed  pigs  will  get  such 
a  wrinkle  that  they  will  never  overcome 
it. 

Better  make  haste  slowly  and  watch 
the  sow's  health  closely.  After  the  pigs 
are  a  few  days  old  they  ought  to  be 
routed  out  of  their  bed  and  be  made  to 
exercise  some  every  day,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  "thumps."  This  seems  to  be 
a  derangement  that  only  attacks  the 
overfed  pigs  that  never  exercise  any,  or 
else  pigs  from  an  unhealthy  mother. 
But  it  generally  can  be  prevented  by 
care  in  feeding  the  sow,  and  being  sure 
the  pigs  do  not  get  too  lazy  and  helpless. 

CARE  OF  BROODER— FEEDING  CHIX. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 
where  the  hover  sets,  to  the  partition, 
should  have  a  floor  in,  and  be  raised 
high  enough  from  the  ground  to  allow 
the  air  to  circulate  under,  thus  pre- 
venting it  from  getting  damp.  The 
other  end  of  the  brooder  should  be  left 
open  on  the  ground,  and  I  always  sow 
grain  in  it,  and  they  dig  it  out. 

I  make  a  yard  the  width  of  the 
brooder,  about  10  feet  long,  and  about 
two  inches  lower  than  the  brooder,  of 
1x2  inch  stuff,  and  cover  it  top  and  sides 
with  rabbit  netting,  leaving  the  bottom 
uncovered. 

Now,  as  to  our  feed.  We  use  com- 
mercial chick  feed  for  their  grain,  until 
they  are  four  to  six'  weeks  old,  giving 
an  occasional  feed  of  wheat,  breaking 
them  in.  Also  after  the  third  day,  we 
give  them  a  hopper  of  wheat  bran,  with 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  blood  meal.  Always 
have  sand  so  they  can  have  access  to  it 
at  any  and  all  times,  plenty  of  clean 
water.  Do  not  take  it  that  clean  fresh 
water  means  replenishing  every  morn- 
ing. We  have  never  had  a  fount  that 
our  chicks  did  not  kick  full  of  litter  in 
an  hour,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  any 
bunch  of  chix  that  won't  do  that  will 
never  reach  maturity.  It  takes  snap 
and  vigor  to  kick,  and  the  same  is  true 
to  reach  maturity. 

As  many  times  as  the  above  has  been 
written  and  rewritten,  yet  there  seem 
to  be  some  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  real  business  end  of  the  poultry 
business.  Less  than  a  week  ago,  a  man 
who  is  raising  chix  by  the  thousand, 
called  on  me,  and  was  surprised  that 
such  chix  could  be  raised  without  heat 
(he  has  an  up  to  date  hot  water  pipe 
system),  and  he  made  the  remark  that 
they  were  the  huskiest  bunch  he  ever 
saw,  and  before  he  left  the  place,  he  left 
an  order  for  2,000  baby  chix,  and  as  to 
the  parent  stock,  he  had  the  same 
favor. 


Have  you  breeding  hogs  for  sale?  Ad- 
vertisers in  Western  Farm  Life  columns 
are  reporting  a  very  strong  demand.  A 
little  ad  in  our  classified  columns  will 
get  you  in  touch  with  buyers. 


The  Night  it  Rained 
"Cats  and  Dogs" 

"TT'S  years  since  the  rain  slapped  against  my  old 
1  rubber  coat  the  way  it  did  that  night. 

"I  went  out  to  the  garage.  Climbed  in  behind 
my  wheel  and  turned  the  switch.  Up  went  the 
lights  as  slick  as  you  please.  A  touch  to  my  start- 
ing pedal  and  the  engine  hummed  into  action. 

"When  I  got  out  the  door  the  light  streamed 
ahead  clear  as  daylight.  Maybe  that  didn't  help 
me  in  dodging  mud  holes! 

"Well,  I  turned  up  Union  Hill.  I  forgot  all  about  that 
soft  spot  just  this  side  of  Smith's  and  the  first  thing  I  knew 
the  car  got  stuck  in  the  mud  and  the  engine  stalled. 

'  'Did  I  get  out  in  that  torrent  to  crank  her  up  ?  Not  on  your 
life !  I  touched  the  pedal  and  my  Gray  &  Davis  system  spun  my 
engine  into  action  quicker  than  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 

'  'The  only  time  I  stopped  after  that  was  to  give  Steve  Drakley 
some  matches.  There  he  was  standing  in  a  puddle,  spattered 
to  the  knees  with  mud,  wet  and  mad  clean  through.  As  fast 
as  he' d  strike  a  match  to  light  his  gas  lamps,  out  she' d-  blow. 

'  'I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing.  Driving  a  Ford  car  equipped 
with  the  Gray  &  Davis  Starting-Lighting  System  on  a  night 
like  that  is  actual  fun.  You  just  sit  snug  and  secure  and  go 
shooting  along  listening  to  the  old  rain  pelting  your  top  like  a 
snare  drum. 

"I  nevermind,  nowadays,  when  I  have  to  go  out  in  weather 
like  that." 

GRAY&  DAVIS 

STARTING  -  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

FOR  FORD  CARS 


Price 
complete 


*75 


F.O.B. 
Boston 


Any  good  mechanic  can  install  this  system  easily  and 
quickly.     In  maintenance  care,  it  needs  but  a  few 
seconds'  time  every  two  weeks.    Absolutely  no 
electrical  knowledge  is  needed  to  operate  or 
maintain  it. 

At  the  corner  of  this  announcement  you 
will  find  a  coupon.    Tear  off,  sign 
and  mail  this  coupon — TODAY. 


Gray  &  Davis,  I  nc. 


BOSTON, 


MASS 
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President  Wilson  Says: 

"Grow  Bigger  Crops" 


"^pHERE  is  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  world  now.    That  shortage  will  be  more  serious  a  few 
months  from  now  than  it  is  now. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  plant  a  great  deal  more.    It  is  necessary  that  our  land  should 
yield  more  per  acre  than  it  does  now.    It  is  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  a  plow  or  a  spade 
idle  in  this  country  if  the  world  is  to  be  fed." — President  Wilson. 


Secure  •{SrHsop')  By  Using  Swift's  Fertilizers 


Alfalfa  •  Io  'nsure  a  P"0<I  stand  of  alfalfa  and 
•  largest  yields  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
must  be  given  careful  attention.  Lime  must  be  applied 
if  the  soil  is  sour.  The  soil  must  be  inoculated  with  the 
right  kind  of  bacteria  and  plenty  of  available  plant  food 
must  be  furnished. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  alfalfa  is  a  legume 
and  draws  nitrogen  from  the  air,  experience  has  proven 
that  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  when  applied  at  seeding  time  or 
as  a  top  dressing  on  the  growing  crop  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  and  profitable  results. 

Ha  v  •  More  and  more  farmers  every  year  are  proving 
sscXy  •  to  their  satisfaction  that  Swift's  Fertilizers 
make  a  b  g  increase  in  the  hay  crop.  Hay  is  one  of  our 
most  important  crops  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  can 
he  more  than  doubled  by  using  Swift's  Fertilizer 
judiciously. 


WIFTS 

FERTILIZERS 


Sugar  Beets :  c 


Look  for  th«  Red  Slt«r  on 
ewrv  sack.  It  in  vo"r  guaran- 
ty of  hiohMt  pu«.ifaf«  quality. 


money  is  expended  for  seed,  prep- 
aration of  the  Roil,  labor,  etc.,  intensified  farming 
methods  must  be  followed. 

In  the  Middle  West  all  of  the  sugar  beet  factories 
recommend  fertilizers  to  their  growers. 

The  available  plant  food  contained  in  Swift's  Fer- 
tilizers gives  the  crop  a  quick  start,  enabling  Ihe  farmer 
to  commence  cultivation  earlier  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
weeds.  Not  only  the  yield  is  increased  but  also  the 
sugar  content.  You  cannot  expect  maximum  crops  of 
beets  without  tuvplying  large  quantities  of  available 
plant  food. 

Pntatnoe  •  Tl,e  Maine  potato  growers  averaged 
r  UldlUCS  •  220  bushels  per  acre  in  J913,  the  better 
farmers  securing  SO0  to  400  bushels  of  good  salable  pota- 
toes per  acre.  How  does  this  compare  with  your  yield? 

Use  Swift's  Fertilizers  and  grow  more  potatoes  and 
better  potatoes. 


Use  Enough  Swift's  Fertilizers  for  Five  Acres  Each  Crop  and  Be  Convinced 

Swift's  Fertilizers  furnish  available  plant  food.  Your  soil  may  contain  plently  of  potential  plant  food  but  it's  the  plant 
food  available  this  year  that  makes  this  year's  crop.  Swift's  Fertilizers  contain  blood,  bone  and  tankage  (natural  plant  food). 
They  insure  an  early  start;  continuous,  vigorous,  healthy  growth  and  complete,  early  maturity.  Write  us  for  special  bulletins 
on  all  the  crops  that  you  are  growing.  An  investment  in  Swift's  Fertilizer*  is  the  best  you  can  make. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY        FertUizer  Dept.  W    U.  S.  Yards,  So.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


DR.  HOLLAND'S  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  Owners  of  Livestock 

$5.50  Worth  of  Goods  for  $1.50.  We  mean  what  we 
say.  Our  remedies  do  what  we  claim.  A  Reputation 
of  20  years  behind  them.  To  every  one  sending  us 
$1.50.  For  a  Can  of  Dr.  Holland's  Condition  Powder, 
which  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  start  the  animal  to 
thrive  from  the  very  start.  Increase  their  weight,  and 
positively  rid  them  of  Stomach  Worms,  Bots,  and  Pin 
Worms,  and  improve  their  condition  50  per  cent.  With 
these  powders,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  Free,  a 
package  containing  the  ingredients  for  making  one  gal- 
lon of  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing  Lotion,  which  sells 
for  $4.00  per  gallon.  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing 
Lotion,  when  applied  to  Wounds,  Sores,  Cuts  and 
Bruises,  they  speedily  disappear.  These  remedies  are 
sold  to  you  with  a  money  back  guarantee,  if  they  fail  to  do  what  we  claim  for 
them.  We  prepay  all  charges.  Just  send  us  $1.50.  DO  IT  NOW.  Dr.  Holland's 
advice  is  free  on  all  Horse  and  Cattle  Troubles.  Let  us  Get  Acquainted,  you 
will  never  regret  it.  Address  Dr.  F.  L.  Holland  &  Co.,  Upham's  Corner,  P.  O. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Offices  in  Denham  Building 


Suitable  for  Stockmen,  Ranchmen  and 
^Tftr*         Professional   Men.    Cheapest  Rents 
*  *»C  in  the  City. 

Bradley  Realty  Inv.  Co. 

Denham  Bldg.,  or  1719  California  St.,  Denver. 


IMPORTANT  VALUE  OF  A  GRANGE. 


I  read  in  Farm  Life  that  you  give  your 
services  to  communities  organizing 
granges.  We  have  been  thinking  quite 
seriously  of  so  organizing.  Our  only  ob- 
stacle, in  my  opinion,  is  financing  the 
business.  Our  people  are  new  settlers, 
with  considerable  resources,  but  short  of 
ready  cash. 

I  am  thinking  that  the  real  good  a  so- 
ciety of  such  a  character  would  be  in 
supplying  the  members  with  store  goods 
at  reduced  cost  and,  of  course,  inciden- 
tally, of  bringing  these  people  together 
for  social  reasons.  There  is  a  building 
to  be  provided  and  other  accessories  to 
be  supplied.  All  these  things  require 
considerable  money.  Now  may  I  ask  if 
there  is  any  way  of  obtaining  outside 
help  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  borrow 
money  on  land  and  other  property  on 
time  payments?  You  are  doubtless  in 
position  to  know  and  give  advice.  Our 
country  seems  very  slow  to  provide  the 
common  people  with  the  medium  of  ex- 
change which  I  think  every  person  is 
entitled  to.  If  a  person  happens  to  be  a 
banker  the  government  must  provide  him 
with  facilities  to  please  his  neighbor  who 
happens  to  be  a  farmer  and  must  raise  a 
little  money. 

I  cannot  understand  why  any  man  who 
has  property  that  he  cannot  swap  to  his 
neighbor  should  not  be  able  to  put  that 
property  in  soak  for  a  thing  (money) 
that  will  move  from  man  to  man  in  his 
daily  transactions.  It  is  only  on  a  par 
with  the  matter  of  saying  to  a  woman 
that  she,  because  she  is  a  woman,  cannot 
have  any  hand  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs on  election  day.  But,  Mr.  Editor, 
times  are  improving.  May  we  not  live 
in  hope? 

Be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Yes,  we  are  pleased  to  be  of  service  in 
promoting  reliable  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, especially  the  Grange,  the  oldest 
and  most  practical  farm  organization  in 
existence,  and  of  which  Wesstern  Farm 
Life  is  the  official  organ  for  the  state 
of  Colorado. 

The  obstacle  which  you  mention  is  the 
common  one  to  be  overcome,  especially  in 
new  communities.  You  are  mistaken, 
however,  about  the  lack  of  ready  cash, 
building,  etc.,  as  being  among  the  ob- 
jectionable features  to  be  overcome.  The 
amount  of  cash  for  membership  fees  is 
so  insignificant  that  it  would  hardly  be 
considered,  while  a  school  house,  church 
or  private  dwelling  can  easily  be  util- 
ized for  a  meeting  place. 

No,  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining  help 
in  the  way  of  loans  from  the  Grange  or 
any  other  national  farmers'  organization. 
An  organization  is  simply  a  means  of 
enabling  the  farmers  of  a  community  to 
co-operate  and  help  themselves.  Through 
the  Grange,  farmers  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  have  successfully  organ- 
ized and  operated  rural  banks,  co-opera- 
tive stores,  which  they  have  found  of 
material  benefit. 

The  question  of  rural  credits  is  a  big 
one  and  for  some  time  has  T>een  agitated 
by  the  brainiest  men  of  our  nation,  and 
I  feel  that  we  may  confidently  expect 
favorable  legislation  along  this  line  at 
no  distant  date.  Nearly  all  European 
governments  do  assist  farmers  in  obtain- 
ing credit,  and  in  some  countries,  like 
France,  the  amount  of  money  loaned  di- 
rectly by  the  government  for  farming 
purposes  is  very  great,  indeed. 

It  has  been  shown  that  government 
aid  in  democratic  Australia  is  a  common 
practice,  and  there  are  strong  advocates 
of  government  assistance  in  the  Uniteu 
States.  Such  assistance  has  been  al- 
luded to  by  its  opponents  as  class  legis- 
lation, but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  general  agricultural  class  is  by  far 
the  greatest  support  of  the  nation,  the 
practicability  of  assistance  given  by  the 
government  should  not  be  questioned 
However,  one  of  the  lessons  learned  in 
Europe  is  that  in  the  long  run  the  farm- 
ers succeed  best  when  they  help  them- 
selves. Whenever  they  become  depend- 
ent on  the  government,  they  keep  look- 
ing to  the  government  for  more  aid.  It 
is  believed  to  be  a  correct  general  state- 
ment that  rural  credit  is  on  the  strongest 
basis  in  those  countries  where  it  has  been 
developed  most  completely  without  gov- 
ernment aid. 

I  might  add  that  the  Grange  has  in- 
itiated and  secured  practically  all  the  re- 
forms that  have  been  brought  about  for 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
farming  class,  and  I  would  urge  that 


you  organize  a  Grange  in  your  commun- 
ity and  become  a  factor  in  bringing 
about  further  needed  legislation.  The 
address  of  the  National  Master  is  Oliver 
Wilson,  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  that  of  Ne- 
braska State  Master  is  J.  D.  Ream, 
Broken  Bow,  Nebraska. — Editor  Grange 
Department. 


CELERY  —  THE    VEGETABLE  ALL 
SHOULD  USE— HOW  TO  GROW  IT. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
amounts.     Neither    boards    nor  paper 
make  as  good  quality  celery  as  where 
the  bleaching  is  done  with  soil. 

The  methods  so  far  described  apply 
mostly  to  the  growing  of  early  celery. 
The  best  quality  of  celery  is  that  which 
is  matured  during  the  cool  season.  Cel- 
ery for  late  fall  or  winter  use  may  be 
set  in  the  field  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  July  at  the  altitude  of  Den- 
ver. At  higher  altitudes  it  should  go 
into  the  fields  correspondingly  earlier, 
or  in  warmer  climates  it  may  be  best 
set  later.  The  time  will  also  vary  some- 
what with  the  variety.  Giant  Pascal 
needs  more  time  by  two  or  three  weeks 
than  does  the  Plume  or  Golden  Self- 
Blanching.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  set 
July  first,  the  seed  should  be  sown  by 
the  first  of  May.  In  this  we  think  that 
in  the  West  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seed 
as  described  for  early  celery  and  prick 
the  plants  out  into  cold  frames  where 
the  humidity  and  soil  moisture  may  be 
more  readily  controlled  till  the  plants 
are  ready  to  go  into  the  field. 

Quality  Celery. 

If  quality  is  to  be  the  first  considera- 
tion, Giant  Pascal,  Boston  Market  or 
Winter  Queen  should  be  planted,  and 
the  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  in  the 
field  from  five  to  seven  feet  apart.  This 
distance  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  for  the  richer  the 
soil  the  taller  will  be  the  plants,  and 
the  greater  will  be  the  distance  required 
between  the  rows  to  have  soil  for  bank- 
ing the  plants  in  fall.  This,  of  course, 
contemplates  the  banking  of  the  plants 
in  the  field  where  they  are  to  remain 
till  ready  for  use.  The  more  common 
method  of  handling  this  type  of  celery 
is  to  plant  in  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  in  which  case  the  plants  are  only 
partly  banked  in  the  field,  then  dug  in 
late  fall  just  before  time  for  severe 
freezing  and  transferred  to  trenches, 
where  the  bleaching  goes  on  during  the 
cold  weather. 

Where  the  plants  are  to  be  banked 
with  earth  and  bleached  where  they 
grew,  it  is  some  economy  of  labor  to 
plow  out  shallow  trenches  in  which  to 


set  the  rows  of  plants  so  as  to  avoid 
banking  the  soil  so  high.  Plants  are 
set  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  water  the 
frames  of  plants  thoroughly  a  few  hours 
before  they  are  to  be  taken  up  for 
transplanting,  so  that  the  roots  will  be 
as  little  disturbed  as  possible.  Then  if 
the  tops  are  at  all  large,  cut  back  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  tips.  If  the  plants 
are  not  set  in  freshly  irrigated  ground, 
water  must  be  applied  immediately  af- 
ter the  plants  are  set,  and  the  soil  is 
best  kept  quite  wet  till  they  have  be- 
come established. 

Cultivation  and  Irrigation. 

Frequent  and  thorough  cultivation 
should  be  given  from  the  time  the  plants 
are  set  till  their  growth  is  made.  Cel- 
ery plants  grow  very  rapidly  when  they 
are  once  started  in  the  field,  providing 
plenty  of  plant  food  has  been  made 
available  by  the  addition  of  manure 
and  cultivation.  No  definite  directions 
can  be  given  as  to  how  or  when  to 
apply  water.  The  intervals  between 
irrigation  will  depend  more  on  the  water- 
holding  of  the  soil  than  anything  else. 
On  light  soils  twice  a  week  is  not  too 
frequent  for  irrigating  during  the 
heighth  of  the  season  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust, while  on  more  retentive  soils  once 
a  week  may  be  sufficient.  In  general 
we  know  that  celery  is  a  water-loving 


plant,  and  it  also  likes  a  cool  soil,  hence 
both  desired  conditions  are  brought 
about  by  copious  waterings. 

Banking  and  Trenching. 

When  the  plants  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  high  the  banking  should 
begin.  The  work  cannot  be  done  all  at 
once.  At  this  time  the  soil  should  be 
drawn  up  around  the  plants  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches  to  keep  the  form 
of  the  plant  upright  rather  than  spread- 
ing. In  doing  this  work  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  the  soil  into  the  center 
of  the  plant  or  trouble  from  diseased 
stalks  may  results  As  the  plants  grow 
more  soil  must  be  added  to  the  bank 
till  at  the  last  of  the  growing  season, 
when  heavy  frosts  are  expected,  the 
ridge  of  soil  should  be  nearly  as  high  as 
the  plants  are  tall.  Without  unusual 
weather  conditions  prevail,  late  celery 
will  not  be  hurt  by  quite  severe  white 
frosts.  As  soon  as  danger  of  steady 
freezing  comes,  the  plants,  earth  and 
all,  must  be  covered  with  coarse  manure 
to  protect  the  plants  from  freezing.  If 
sufficient  covering  is  used,  the  celery 
will  keep  in  perfect  condition  till  spring. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  take  the 
plants  from  the  rows  late  in  fall,  before 
the  soil  is  frozen  hard,  and  transfer 
them  to  trenches  or  to  a  cool  cellar.  Cel- 
ery left  in  the  row  to  bleach  where  it 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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ECONOMICS    OF    RURAL  CREDITS. 
By  John  Grattan. 


WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


The  subject  of  rural  credits  is  a  very 
much  discussed  question  at  the  present 
time.  The  attitudes  that  I  am  to  take 
on  this  question  will  seem  a  very  strange 
one  to  those  people  who  have  been  con- 
cerning themselves  over  this  matter. 
For  years  I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  American  farmer  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  people  interested  in  agri- 
culture. That  the  financial  interest  of 
these  two  classes  are  directly  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  two  classes  consist  of 
a  farmer  who  raises  products  to  sell  and 
of  the  consumer  and  dealer  who  handles 
farm  products  for  a  profit  or  buys  them 
for  consumption.  A  farmer  is  interested 
in  getting  the  best  possible  price  for  his 
product — the  consumer  is  interested  in 
buying  the  products  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. The  above  statements  lay  a  par- 
tial ground  work  for  my  argument  con- 
cerning rural  credit. 

The  economic  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand are  universal  and  absolute.  You 
increase  the  quantity  of  an  article  and 
you  likewise  decrease  the  price  at  whic> 
it  sells  on  the  market.  You  increase  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  country  and 
you  decrease  the  value  of  that  money,  or 
in  other  words  it  takes  more  produce  to 
buy  a  dollar  than  it  did  when  money 
was  less  plentiful.  If  through  any  act 
of  legislation  or  otherwise  we  can  make 
it  easy  to  borrow  money  on  land  we  will 
immediately  raise  the  price  ol  land.  If 
we  cheapen  the  interest  rates  on  land 
we  thereby  only  induce  people  to  borrow 
more  money  on  their,  land.  The  lands  of 
the  country  are  at  the  present  time  oc-  ■ 
cupied  by  someone.  It  is  advocated  by 
those  who  wish  to  cheapen  real  estate 
money  that  we  would  settle  the  farms 
by  people  now  living  in  the  city.  I  never 
could  see  where  the  farmer  or  any  class 
would  be  any  better  off  because  of  this 
change  of  ownership  of  the  farms  as  they  | 
existed.  If  through  any  cheapening  of  , 
real  estate  money  there  should  be  a ' 
scramble  for  farm  lands  by  people  now 
living  in  the  city,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  land  values  would  rise  because  of  | 
the  increased  demand  for  land,  and  that 
the  change  in  ownership  from  those  now 
occupying  the  lands  of  the  country  to 
those  who  are  induced  to  purchase  land 
because  they  can  get  long  time  and  easy 
money  for  such  purchases  would  not  in 
any  way  result  in  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  conditions. 

If  it  were  impossible  to  borrow  money 
on  the  farms  of  the  country,  then  every 
farm  would  have  to  be  owned  and  paid 
for,  the  owners  of  the  farms  would  be  a 
class  of  people  free  from  debts  of  this 
character.  They  would  be  a  much  more 
independent  class,  and  the  country  would 
be  better  off  because  of  their  financial 
condition.  The  farmer  who  is  heavily  in 
debt  is  the  one  who  is  obliged  to  dump 
his  products  on  the  market  just  as  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  get  them  there  because 
he  always  has  debts  which  are  crowding 
him.  If  all  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try were  free  from  debt  none  of  us  would 
be  obliged  to  take  «ne  ruinous  prices 
which  are  often  offered  for  our  products. 
I  can  only  see  in  easy  land  credits  a  con- 
dition which  will  enable  every  man  own- 
ing land  an  opportunity  to  sell  out  at  big 
figures,  and  which  will  place  on  American 
farms  a  class  of  people  so  burdened  with 
debt  that  they  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
every  combine  which  wishes  to  dictate 
price  of  farm  products.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  land  credit  acts  very  dif- 
ferently from  credits  connected  with 
other  lines  of  business.  First,  the  farmer 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  price  of  his 
product.  He  is  engaged  in  about  the 
only  competitive  business  there  is  left,  in 
so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  If  any- 
thing increases  the  volume  of  the  prod- 
uct, rlown  will  go  the  price  of  the  same 
product.  This  condition  does  not  exist 
with  the  merchant;  it  does  not  exist  with 
the  manufacturer,  nor  does  it  exist  with 
a  railroad.  Any  improvement  in  credits 
that  these  people  may  obtain  results  di- 
rectly to  their  benefit  because  their  prod- 
ucts are  not  competitive  in  sense  of 
price,  the  price  being  set  by  the  producer 
of  the  product.  It  should  be  plain  to 
anyone  when  we  consider  these  different 
conditions  that  credits  of  these  different 
classes  of  people  means  very  different 
things  in  results.  I  believe  in  a  certain 
kind  of  farm  (rrcdits,  but  I  would  be 
much  pleased  if  these  credits  could  be 
restricted  absolutely  to  operating  ex- 
penses. I  should  like  to  see  the  farmer 
be  able  to  borrow  money  that  he  might 


An  Extraordinary  Automobile 

Get  Busy  Now  if  You  Want  a  Detroiter  This  Year 

THE  big  Detroiter  factory  is  in  full  swing.  The  "Eights"  are  coming 
through  in  a  steady  stream — marvels  of  power,  design,  finish.  But  de- 
mand is  racing  along— way,  way  ahead  at  least  two  to  one.  For  this 
is  the  year  of  the  Eight,  and  the  Detroiter  Eight  leads— the  lowest  price 
car  of  its  class  in  the  world ;  a  car  that  has  triumphed  at  every  show ;  the  sen- 
sation of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City— every- 
where ;  a  car  that  is  backed  by  a  factory  able  to  make  deliveries,  and  that  has 
won  in  past  years  such  a  solid  reputation  for  able  manufacturing. 
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There  is  no  more  desirable 
business  connection  in  the 
United  States  than  a  sales- 
room on  whose  window  is 
the  sign 

"Detroiter" 

If  there  is  no  dealer  imme- 
diately handy — write  us. 
We  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  full  infor- 
mation at  once. 

The  Famous  Four 


You  cannot  afford  to  wait,  if  you  want  an  Eight  this 
year.  An  Eight — mind  you — that  costs  less  than  the  aver- 
age Six!  A  car  that  will  "climb  the  side  of  a  house"; 
that  is  silent  as  clockwork;  that  will  accelerate  with  a 
rush  of  energy  beyond  anything  you  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of. 

The  reliable  Detroiter  Four— the  sturdy  favorite  for  sev- 
eral years  past — is  also  still  in  great  demand.  Study  this 
car  too.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  greatest  value  in  the  world 
under  a  thousand  dollars. 

Your  choice  must  be  either  a  Four  or  an  Eight,  after  you 
have  studied  the  sudden  new  developments  in  automobile 
manufacturing. 

Don't  you  want  our  newest  Catalog? 
A  postcard—today- -brings  it. 
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pay  off  his  help  and  hold  his  products 
until  he  received  a  fair  price  for  the 
same. 

To  make  this  proposition  a  little 
plainer,  we  will  suppose  that  I  own  my 
my  farm  free  of  encumbrance  and  that 
rural  credit  is  made  so  excessible  to  the 
people  someone  wishing  to  buy  my  farm 
takes  advantage  of  this  credit  and  I  sell 
it  to  him.  Because  of  this  man  wanting 
my  farm  I  am  able  to  procure  a  good 
price  for  same.  The  new  owner  of  the 
farm  must  necessarily  contract  a  large 
indebtedness.  The  questions  is,  What 
better  off  is  American  agriculture  be- 
cause of  this  change  of  ownership  ? 

CELERY  —  THE    VEGETABLE  ALL 
SHOULD  USE— HOW  TO  GROW  IT. 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 
grew  holds  its  quality  and  crispness  bet- 
ter than  when  stored  either  in  trenches 
or  in  storage.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
it  out  during  cold  weather  and  the  ex- 
pense of  preventing  it  from  freezing  is 
so  great  that  most  growers  store  the 
plants  in  trenches  which  may  be  kept 
so  as  to  get  at  the  plants  at  any  time. 
When  celery  is  to  be  trenched  it  is 
banked  in  the  field  only  sufficiently  to 
keep  it  growing  upright,  but  it  is  left 
in  the  field  till  danger  of  hard  freezing 
necessitates    its    being    taken  up.  A 


trench  is  then  dug  about  one  foot  deeper 
than  the  height  of  the  plants  and  wide 
enough  to  hold  several  rows  of  plants, 
depending  on  the  quantity  to  be 
trenched.  These  trenches  should  not  be 
too  wide  because  of  trouble  in  keeping 
the  covering  off  the  plants.  The  plants 
are  dug  with  the  roots  on  and  placed  in 
an  upright  position  close  together  in  the 
trench.  No  additional  soil  need  be 
placed  around  the  roots.  After  the 
plants  are  trenched,  a  covering  of 
strawy  manure  may  be  put  on  as  is 
needed  to  protect  from  cold.  A  certain 
amount  of  attention  must  be  given  the 
trenches  during  the  winter,  for  the 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  freeze, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trench  must 
not  be  kept  too  warm  or  heating  and 
rotting  will  result.  A  certain  amount 
of  growth  takes  place  in  the  trenches 
and  the  stalks  gradually  become  white 
and  crisp. 

But  few  insects  or  fungus  diseases 
trouble  celery,  particularly  in  the  cool, 
arid  climate  of  the  West.  In  fact,  where 
proper  care  is  given  the  crop,  the  grower 
can  be  as  sure  of  success  as  with  any  of 
the  common  farm  crops. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  large  part 
of  the  celery  that  supplies  the  big  mar- 
kets comes  from  the  muck-grown  crop 
of  the  East  and  California.    The  high 


altitude,  cool  climate  and  the  soils  of 
the  Intermountain  states  are  as  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  profitable 
crop  as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
And  every  home  in  the  West  that  has 
an  irrigated  garden  can  have  this,  the 
most  appetizing  of  all  the  vegetables,  as 
well  as  sweet  corn  or  radishes. 


GOOD  CARE  OF  THE  COW 

MEANS  A  PROFITABLE  CALF 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
spring,  in  order  that  we  shall  make  a 
greater  profit  the  present  year.  If  you 
have  only  a  few  cows,  do  not  neglect 
them  because  you  think  you  haven't 
enough  to  say  you  are  in  the  cattle  bus- 
iness. Give  them  the  very  best  of  care. 
Be  sure  you  lose  nothing  if  you  can  pos- 
sibly prevent  it,  and  give  every  single 
calf  the  best  opportunity  to  thrive.  By 
following  this  method  the  output  of  cat- 
tle in  Colorado  alone  this  year  may  be 
increased  not  less  than  five  million  dol- 
lars without  the  investment  of  a  single 
additional  dollar  for  new  cattle,  while  a 
corresponding  production  could  be  re- 
corded in  each  of  the  other  Western 
states. 

The  problem  is  a  simple  one.  Feed 
and  shelter  the  cow  and  she  will  feed 
and  grow  the  calf. 
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NEW  FARMERS  FOR  DRY  LANDS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  one  who  has  the 
welfare  of  eastern  Colorado  at  heart  to 
see  the  better  class  of  farmers  becoming 
interested.  By  this  I  dp  not  mean  men 
that  can  farm  better,  but  men  who  have 
more  education,  and  especially  men  who 
have  more  money.  If  there  is  any  place 
where  life  is  hard  for  the  man  with  little 
means,  it  is  on  a  dry  farm. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  dry 
farming  it  is  necessary  to  do  things  on  a 
large  scale.  Tillage  methods  must  be  of 
the  best.  But,  contrary  to  Mr.  Parsons' 
doctrine  of  universal  deep  tillage,  some 
soils  are  actually  injured  by  deep  plow- 
ing. Dry  farming  requires  more  good 
common  sense  than  any  other  kind  of 
farming,  and  for  anyone  to  lay  down 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  one  sure  road 
to  success  is  an  utter  impossibility.  That 
is  why  we  need  more  good  farmers  who 
are  able  to  observe  local  conditions  and 
work  accordingly. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  good  farm  land  which 
can  be  had  for  a  fair  price.  There  are 
also  thousands  of  acres  in  the  same  lo- 
calities which  can  never  be  expected  to 
produce  crops  other  than  for  pasture. 
Traveling  about  over  the  plains,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  fields  which  were 
plowed  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  with  depressions  of  a  foot  or  more 
caused  by  wind  erosion.   No  wise  farmer 


QQBeioitVis. 


Mounted  on  heavy  wood 
base.     Complete  with 
battery  and  accessories 
-  ready 
to  run. 


Jack  Junior 

Gasoline  Engine 

Will  pump  over  1800  gallons  of  water 
per  hour  against  an  80-foot  head. 
Will  grind  3  bushels  of  shelled  corn 

or  small  grain  per  hour. 
Will  shell  20  to  30  bushels  of  dry 

corn  per  hour. 
Strength,  weight,  durability,  work- 
manship and  fuel  economy,  all  guar- 
anteed by  Fairbanks-Morse  quality. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Warebontes  in  30  large  cities,  where  delivery  can  be 
made  and  car-lot  rate  of  freight  only,  added. 


I'LL  SHIP 
V0U  THIS 

Gate  On  30 

I  prove  the  value  of  my  "CAN'T  SAG' 
Gates  before  poo  pay.  I  want  yoo  to  aee 
for  yourself  that  they  oan't  sag,  and  that 
yoo  can't  boy  or  mako  a  better  gate  no 
matter  what  material  you  use.  My  Kates  are 

Guaranteed  For  5  Years 

coat  less— last  three  times  aa  long  as  iron, 
gas  pipe  or  wire.  Any  size  you  want,  sent 
complete,  ready  to  hang,  or  you  can  buy  ju  * 
the  Gate  Steels,  hinges,  bolts,  etc.  and 

make  your  own  gates  and  save  money.  " 

Write  now  for  free  Catalog  and  prices.  

d>IOWEMFG.caL2009taaasSt.Gilesburg,lll.  A.  v.  Rowe.Pra. 


will  attempt  to  reclaim  such  lanu  hy  the 
deep  tillage,  or  any  other  ordinary 
method.  The  breaking  out  of  such  land 
is  a  menace  to  nearby  good  land. 

The  newcomer  who  has  the  money  to 
pay  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase price  down,  and  in  addition  has 
money  to  put  up  good  buildings,  buy 
high-grade  farm  animals  and  machinery 
and  live  with  the  small  return  that  the 
first  year  is  liable  to  give,  is  the  sort 
that  will  put  the  agriculture  of  the 
plains  on  a  firm  footing.  The  dry  lands 
will  make  money  for  the  men  who  will 
use  common  sense  and  stay  with  it  for 
long  periods  of  time,  but  those  who  ex- 
pect to  invest  a  few  dollars  and  in  a  few 
years  get  back  several  thousand  will 
almost  surely  be  disappointed. — G.  A. 
McMurdo,  Washington  County,  Colo. 

In  part,  I  am  forced  to  take  issue  with 
Mr.  McMurdo.  I  agree  that  the  more 
money  a  man  has  the  easier  it  is  for  him 
to  make  a  start  on  dry  or  any  other  kind 
of  land,  but  as  to  money  or  education 
being  necessary  requisites  to  success  on 
dry  lands,  I  cannot  agree.  I  have  wit- 
nessed monumental  failures  by  men  who 
possessed  both  money  and  education  on 
the  best  dry  and  irrigated  lands  of  the 
West,  while  their  Swedish  and  German 
neighbors  who  could  scarcely  speak  cor- 
rectly one  sentence,  and  who  did  not 
have  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  sack  of 
flour,  steadily  forged  ahead  and  are  to- 
day prosperous  and  successful  farmers. 

T  would  rather  have  a  man  and  wife 
who  are  not  afraid  of  work  and  who 
possessed  a  good  team,  wagon  and  a  few 
implements  and  one  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  and  who  are  practical  farmers  and 
not  afraid  to  work,  on  a  dry  homestead 
than  I .  would  many  well  educated  men 
with  two  thousand  dollars  and  who  in- 
sist on  building  a  good  home  and  having 
all  the  conveniences  possible  to  start 
with,  stick  to  their  Eastern  ideas  and 
refuse  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
their  neighbors. 

Fred  Palmer  of  Limon,  Colo.,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  first  kind  of  a  home- 
steader. When  Mr.  Palmer  located  on 
his  land  he  had  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cash,  but  had  a  good  wife  and  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  energy.  Today 
Mr.  Palmer  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful farmers  in  eastern  Colorado. 

I  must  take  issue  again  on  the  deep 
tillage  question  and  reassert  that  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  single  dry  land  farmer  who 
has  practiced  the  Parsons  method  of  deep 
tillage  and  intense  cultivation  who  has 
not  made  a  success.  In  eastern  Yuma 
County,  Colo.,  Hugh  Cosby  for  a  number 
of  years  shallow-plowed  land  that  was 
very  light  and  sandy  and  where  much  of 
the  soil  was  blown  away  by  the  hard 
wind.  When  a  dashing  rain  would  fall, 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  would  run 
off  and  wash  deep  gullies  in  the  land. 
Mr.  Parsons  made  a  visit  to  this  ranch 
and  showed  Mr.  Cosby  the  merits  of  deep 
tillage,  with  the  result  that  Cosby  is  no 
longer  annoyed  by  the  soil  blowing,  and 
further,  he  holds  the  dashing  rains  in  his 
deep-tilled  land  and  conserves  all  the 
moisture,  which  he  utilizes  in  growing 
fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  while  his 
neighbors  harvest  twenty.  Mr.  Cosby 
and  many  other  successful  dry  land 
farmers  could  tell  our  readers  from  ex- 
perience how  to  farm  soil  that  blows  and 
at  the  same  time  plow  the  land  deep 
and  conserve  the  moisture. 

It  is  well  for  homesteaders  to  possess 
a  good  team,  wagon  and  farm  imple- 
ments and  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash, 
but  with  plenty  of  energy  and  a  good 
wife  to  assist  and  encourage,  a  man  can 
make  it  on  the  dry  lands  of  the  plains 
district  without  cash  easier  than  he  can 
in  Missouri,  Iowa  or  other  Central  states. 
—Editor. 


Stack  Your  Hay 
fhe_Easiest  Way 


STACKER  AND  HAY  TOOLS' 

etime,  men  and  money.  Light - 
t  in  weight  —  easiest  to  operate 
-delivers  hay  anywhere  —  no 
ropes  or  pulleys— cannot  tip— 
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DEEP  PLOWING  AT  THE  CLAYTON 
COLLEGE  FOR  ORPHANS. 


We  were  pleased  to  read  in  The  Rec- 
ord-Stockman the  following  from  J.  M. 
Downen,  the  superintendent: 

"For  experimental  purposes  a  strip 
through  the  corn  field  was  tilled  with 
the  ordinary  mould  board  plow.  There 
was  a  marked  contrast  between  the  shal- 
low tilled  and  deep  tilled  ground.  The 
deep  tilled  ground  averaged  two  feet 
higher,  and  we  estimate  that  the  yield, 
both  in  silage  and  grain,  WAS  FROM 
ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-HALF  MORE 
THAN  UPON  THE  SHALLOW  TILLED 
LAND.  The  deep  tilled  corn  yielded 
about  ten  tons  of  silage  to  the  acre.  Ten 


CArwrvizeo 

LUMP 

Rock  Salt 


INDOORS^OUTDOORS 

T/re  Best  Sa/t for L/VeStoct 


No  stockman  who  has  ever  tried  Carey-lzcd  Rock  Salt  will  ever 
feed  any  other.  The  advantages  are  so  many  and  so  important— 
in  convenience,  economy  and  in  benefits  to  the  animals  —  that  no 
other  salt  will  compare  with  Carey-ized. 

Hard,  Smooth,  White,  Uniform  Blocks 
Made  Entirely  of  Klln-Drled  Dairy  Salt 

Free  from  shale,  rock  and  all  impurities  that  injure  the  animals'  tongues  and  stomachs.  Safe, 
handy  and  economical-no  bother  to  you,  no  waste.  Your  animals  are  always  supplied  -they  will 
thrive  better.  Can't  be  trampled  into  the  ground ; 
weather  will  not  affect  it;  does  not  crumble  or  scale. 
Read  the  testimonial  from  a  prominent  Neb- 
raska stock  raiser  In  this  space.  All  user* 
of  Caroy-lzed  Rock  Salt  agree  with  him. 

A  free  sample  block  of  this  salt  will  be 
sent  you.  If  you  drop  us  a  postal  card, 
giving  your  name  and  address,  and  your 
dealer's  name.    Write  today. 

CAREY  SALT  COMPANY  » 

2S1  So.  Main  Street,    Hutchinson,  Kansas  ^gj 


Mr.  S.  McKelvic.  a  leading  stockman  of  Nebraska, 
residing  at  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  inatructors  at 
Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture,  makes  this  voluntary 
statement  I 


continue  Its  use.  It  In  far  wuw  ...  .... — .-.  „,  , 

free  from  bard  sobstanees  which  tend  to  Irritate  the  ton| 
and  it  rune  even  throughout  the  entire  block.  1  and 
Is  no  waste  whatever  En  feeding-  this  salt,  either  Indoors  or 
outdoors,  end  the  animals  do  not  est  too  little  or  too  mud), 
as  is  the  case  sometimes  wneo  feeding  barrel  salt. " 


Mini, 
t  tiers 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Tim9  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


acres  of  the  corn  were  cut  for  fodder. 
The  ears  were  found  to  be  well  matured 
and  were  picked  for  seed  and  grain, 
yielding  about  thirty-eight  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre. 

"Our  experience  with  deep  tillage  dur- 
ing the  past  two  seasons  has  convinced 
us  that  while  it  costs  money,  it  is  worth 
far  more  than  it  costs.  In  fact  we  do 
not  believe  that  we  could  make  any  suc- 
cess at  all  under  our  conditions  here  ex- 
cept by  deep  tillage.  Our  soil  is  a  fine 
grained  silt,  hard  to  plow;  and  our 
water  supply  is  limited.  By  deep  tillage 
methods  we  find  that  we  can  make  a 
given  amount  of  water  suffice  for  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  acreage  as  by 
shallow  tillage.  For  the  dry  farmer  we 
regard  deep  tillage  as  indispensable;  far 
the  farmer  who  has  water,  as  very  prof- 
itable." 

We  congratulate  the  college  on  having 
an  up-to-date  agriculturist  of  the  Dow- 
nen type.  We  have  always  said  that  to 
teach  dry  farming  there  should  be  a 
dry  farm  annex  to  every  agricultural 
school  in  the  West. 

If  Mr.  Downen  can  train  his  boys  to 
farm  this  way  and  turn  them  out  later 
as  dry  farming  instructors,  he  will  do 
more  for  the  West  than  all  the  other  in- 
stitutions combined. 

The  best  experiment  station  for  this 
work  is  a  dry  farm,  and  the  best  in- 
structor is  a  successful  dry  farmer. 

If  every  farmer  adopted  our  deep 
plowing  methods,  the  railroads  could  not 
haul  the  stuff.  E.  R.  PARSONS. 


A  BIG  DEMAND  FOR  FARM  SEED. 


The  demand  for  farm  seeds  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  Farmers  with 
seed  corn,  alfalfa,  sweet  colver,  oats, 
etc.,  can  get  good  prices  for  it. 

Bring  the  market  to  your  door.  Ad- 
vertise your  surplus  in  Western  Farm 
Life.  More  than  50,000  circulation.  Rate 
4c  per  word  for  each  insertion. 


Don't  fail  to  provide  green  forage  for 
pigs.  Alfalfa,  rape,  clover  or  rye  make 
first-class  pasturage  for  swine. 

Don't  let  pigs  drink  from  mud  holes 
and  stagnant  pools.  Provide,  pure,  clean 
drinking  water  for  them  at  all  times. 


Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machln 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  Boil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.  Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  needed. 


Smalt  Investment;  easy  terms. 

Kake  machine  pay  for 
a  few  weeks  work. 


for  Itself 


There  Is  «  big  demand  for  wslls  to 
water  stock  and  for  Irrigation. 
Write  for  free  lllostratad  cn-co- 
lara  showing  different  styles. 

Lisle  Manufacturing;  Co. 

Box  41  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


SUDAN  GRASS 
Warning! 

&  Our  Price 


Danger 


This  is  a  new  forage  crop  of  immense  value  to 
the  Middle  West.   Belongs  to  Sorghum  family. 

Great  Drouth  Resister. 

Thrives  in  any  soil,  whether  rainfall  is  ample 

orlimited. 

Trcmcndons  Yield  l^^S'lti 

pounds  seed  to  the  acre  and  from  one  to  two 
tons  hay  from  each  cutting.  Can  be  cut  three 
or  four  times  a  season. 

This  seed  can  only  be 
distinguished  from 
Johnaon-grase  by  the 
*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^™  close  scrutiny  of  a 
seed  expert.  Unscrupulous  seedmen  will  And 
it  easy  to  adulterate  Sudan  Grass  with  the 
seed  of  Johnson-grass.  Buy  from  Barteldee,  the 
house  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  known 
for  business  reliability.  Established  1866. 

Free  Sample  Package  %i9e*&?  OSZ 

Grass  should  be  sown,  grown  and  harvested  to  pro- 
dace  the  best  results.  Free  books  — big  Catalogue. 
Alfalfa  book ,  Nursery  catalog  and  Pink  List  giving 
current  prices  of  field  seeds  i  n  quantities. 

Also  choice  of  two  well-bound  volumes  of  ready 
reference,  Farm  Guide  or  Cook  Book,  free  with  early 
$6.00  orders. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

332  Sixteenth  Street,  Denver  Colorado. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Great  pasture,  fertilizer  and  hay  crop. 
Literature,  samples,  prices  on  request. 
The  San  Luis  Valley  Seed  House, 
La  Jara,  Colorado. 
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DEEP  VERSUS  SHALLOW  PLOWING. 


On  account  of  the  widespread  interest 
manifested  in  the  depth  to  which  dry 
land  should  be  plowed  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results,  I  am  giving  publicity 
to  a  personal  letter  from  E.  R.  Par- 
sons, regarded  by  many  as  the  best  au- 
thority on  Dry  Land  Farming  in  the 
world.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  Mr. 
Parson  a  number  of  times  when  he  lived 
on  and  cultivated  his  dry  land  farm 
south  of  Denver. 

I  know  from  personal  observation, 
both  on  the  above  mentioned  farm  and 
on  the  farms  of  others  who  prac- 
tice his  deep  tillage  methods,  that 
his  system  has  given  universal  satis- 
faction wherever  practiced  sufficiently 
long  to  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

As  stated  in  the  last  number  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life  I  have  witnessed  so 
many  failures  which  resulted  from  shal- 
low plowing — the  mere  scratching  of  the 
surface — that  I  feel  that  the  question  of 
deep  tillage  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
When  we  have  an  occasional  wet  year 
similar  to  that  of  last  season  .even  the 
"surface  tickler"  can  grow  some  kind 
of  a  crop  and  this  partial  success  has  a 
tendency  to  create  the  impression  that 
shallow  plowing  is  as  efficient  as  deep 
plowing  but  when  a  dry  year  comes  and 
the  crops  planted  on  shallow  plowed 
land,  dry  up,  the  advocates  of  that  sys- 
tem are  usuallv  found  trving  to  borrow 
money  from  their  neighbors  who  plow 
deep  or  if  they  can't  get  money  they  will 
borrow  enough  feed  to  cary  them 
through  the  winter. 

When  farmers  in  continental  Europe 
on  land  that  has  been  cultivated  for 
more  than  a  century,  grow  nearlv  three 
times  as  much  jrrain  per  acre  as  do  those 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  soil  is 
much  more  fertile,  it  behooves  us  to  look 
for  the  reason  and  we  find  it  in  the 
fact  that  those  farmers  plow  ten  to 
twenty  inches  deep  while  over  here  we 
plow  two  to  six  inches. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  dry  land 
farmer  interested  in  increasing  his 
vield,  secure  a  copy  of  "Parsons  on  Ih-v 
Farmincr."  and  after  reading  it  carefullv. 
if  his  clear  loaic  does  not  appeal  to  you. 
then  throw  the  book  awav.  sell  your 
draft  horses,  buy  ponies  and  light  im- 
plements and  practice  shallow  tillage 
until  starvation  stares  vou  in  the  face 
and  you  learn  through  the  school  of  ex- 
perience which  is  the  most  practical 
method.  Shallow  tillage  means  relief 
from  heavy  work  while  deep  tillage 
means  just  the  opposite. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Parsons  follows: 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  April  5,  1915. 
Dear  Groves: 

Have  iust  received  your  letter, 
also  April  1st  Western  Farm  Life. 
T  read  Dean  Jardine's  communica- 
tion with  interest.  I  note  that  he 
does  not  object  to  deep  plowing  gen- 
erallv,  but  makes  the  point  that  6 
to  9  inches  is  deep  enough  for 
spring  wheat.  In  my  book,  page 
139.  I  write  as  follows: 

The  drv  farmer  who  understands 
his  business  never  raises  spring 
wheat  where   winter  wheat  flour- 


STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
Insurance  Department. 

Synopsis    of    Statement    for    1904  and 
Copy  of  Certificate  of  Anthority. 

THE  WELD  COUNTY  FARMERS  PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION  OP  GREE- 
LEY, COLO. 

Assets   $34.38 

Liabilities   $40.00 

STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
Insurance  Department. 

Certificate   of   Authority   for  the  Year 
Ending:  February  29th,  1916. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  IN- 
SURANCE. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  The  Weld 
County  Farmers  Protective  Association, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Colorado,  whose  principal  office  is  lo- 
cated at  Greeley,  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  this  State 
applicable  to  said  company,  and  the 
company  is  hereby  authorized  to  trans- 
act business  as  an  insurance  company 
in  accordance  with  Its  Charter  or  Arti- 
cles of  Incorporation,  within  the  State 
of  Colorado,  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  the  law,  until  the 
last  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  D.  M.  Rolph, 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  my  seal  of  office,  at  the  City 
If  Denver,  this  first  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1915. 

„  D.  M.  ROLPH, 

(Heal)        Commissioner  of  Insurance 

Published  in  The  Western  Farm  Life 
by  authority  of  the  Company. 


ishes.  The  average  for  winter 
wheat  for  the  United  States  for  1911 
(crop  report)  is  14  bushels  per  acre, 
for  spring  wheat,  9. 

In  all  the  crop  reports,  if  you  look 
them  up,  we  find  the  same  thing, 
nearly  twice  as  much  winter  wheat. 

Deep  plowing  in  spring  for  spring 
wheat  does  not  pay,  neither  does 
shallow  plowing,  neither  does  any 
kind  of  plowing. 

I  am  writing  about  the  dry  farm 
country,  not  about  sections  where 
precipitation  is  twenty  inches  or 
more.  My  method  says  "plow  in 
the  fall  for  spring  grain  and  plow  in 
the  spring  for  fall  grain."  Plowing 
in  the  spring  for  spring  crops, 
whether  oats  or  wheat,  is  gambling 
with  nature,  but  if  the  rains  are 
sufficient  to  put  the  plowing  in  con- 
dition 9  or  10  inches  plowing  will 
raise  more  than  6.  The  6  will  dry 
out  first  every  time.  I  have  seen 
it  in  Africa,  in  Nebraska,  in  Colo- 
rado, in  California,  and  many  other 
places.  I  guess  no  one  will  hardly 
take  the  position  that  it  takes 
longer  to  dry  out  6  inches  of  soil 
than  9  or  10. 

The  Utah  Station  managed  to 
raise  18  bushels  per  acre.  Well,  the 
labor  expense  is  close  to  12  or  14 
bushels,  so  what  profit  can  there 
be  in  plowing  this  way  and  raising 
spring  wheat  when  you  can  plow 
deep  in  May  or  June,  plant  in  Au- 
gust and  raise  30  or  40  bushels? 
(Winter  wheat). 

If  the  Utah  Station  gets  better 
returns  from  spring  wheat  than 
winter  wheat  then  either  they  don't 
know  how  to  raise  winter  wheat  or 
according  to  the  United  States 
Crop  Reports  they  are  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  but  I  don't  think  they 
are,  for  Mr.  Farrel  told  me  that 
spring  wheat  was  no  good  in  Utah. 
He  makes  four  or  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  out  of  winter  wheat  and 
seldom  raises  less  than  40  bushels 
per  acre. 

He  hunted  me  up  at  one  of  the 
Dry  Farming  Congresses  and  told 
me  my  methods  were  the  same  as 
his,  and  the  only  way  is  to  dry 
farm  deep.  I  warn  the  farmers  in 
your  journal  every  spring  about  the 
foolishness  of  putting  in  spring 
grain  on  spring  plowed  land;  there 
is  no  sense  in  it.  And  under  such 
conditions,  of  course,  deep  tilling 
will  not  pay.  - 

Shallow  plowing  dies  hard,  and 
there  are  always  lots  of  doctors  to 
boost  him  when  he  shows  signs  of 
rallying.    Sincerely  yours, 

E.  *R.  PARSONS. 
From  personal  observation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  farmers  on  the  dry  lands 
of  the  intermountain  country  are  finding 
winter  wheat  much  more  profitable  to 
grow,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  but  a  few 
years  until  very  little  spring  wheat  will 
be  planted.  Turkey  Red  wheat  is  the 
most  popular  variety,  and  in  addition  to 
yielding  much  more  per  acre,  it  also  is 
marketable  at  a  higher  price  than  spring 
wheat. — Editor. 


AN  ENGINE  ON  THE  BINDER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  uses  to 
which  gasoline  engines  are  now  being 
put  on  many  farms  is  their  application 
to  moving  machines,  such  as  grain  bind- 
ers, to  drive  the  sickle  and  elevator, 


An  International  Cultivator 

Deserves 
a  Place 
on  Your 
Farm 


TF  you  will  ask  farmers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  International  cultivators,  you  will  dis- 
cover how  popular  their  strong  points  have  made  them. 

In  the  International  No.  1  cultivator  the  gangs  are  set 
well  forward,  making  it  easy  for  the  operator  to  watch  his  work. 
They  have  an  independent,  but  parallel,  horizontal  swing,  secured 
by  suspending  the  front  ends  of  the  beams  on  bail  rods.  Spread 
of  gangs  between  wheels  is  unusually  wide. 

You  can  find  such  excellent  features  in  any  implement  in  the  line. 

International  cultivators  are  made  almost  entirely  of  steel;  they 
have  stationary  or  pivot  pole;  shanks  are  fitted  either  with  pin 
break  or  spring  trip.  Axles  are  solid  steel  and  continuous.  Wheel 
hubs  have  long  bearings,  are  dust-proof,  and  oil-tight.  Shovels  are 
adjustable  to  any  reasonable  depth  or  slant. 

Study  the  International  cultivator  at  the  place  of  the  dealer  who 
handles  them.  Get  all  the  details  in  the  construction  from  a  cata- 
logue we  will  send  you  if  you  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane.  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


leaving  the  horses  nothing  to  do  but 
pull  the  binder. 

By  the  use  of  such  an  engine,  two 
horses  will  handle  an  8-foot  binder  in 
heavy  grain  without  trouble.  It  is  thus 
a  saver  of  horseflesh. 

Besides  saving  horses,  the  engine 
makes  it  possible  to  cut  lodged  or  wet 
grain,  which  often  cannot  be  done  with- 
out it.  In  lodged  grain,  if  the  binder 
becomes  clogged,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  slow  down  the  team,  and  the  sickle 
and  elevator  will  clear  themselves,  as 
they  keep  on  going  as  fast  as  ever,  be- 
ing driven  by  the  engine. 

Ina  wet  field,  if  the  bull-wheel  slips, 
it  has  no  effect  on  the  sickle,  conse- 
quently it  does  not  get  clogged.  Many 
a  farmer  has  saved  his  crop  during  a 
wet  season  by  the  use  of  an  engine  when 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  cut 
without  it. 

Engines  used  for  this  purpose  are  of 
the  lightweight  high-speed  throttle-gov- 
erned type.  Such  engines  are  now  be- 
ing adapted  also  to  a  similar  use  on 
hay  balers  and  other  machines,  besides 
all  general  farm  work. 

Another  item  to  be  considered  in  the 
use  of  an  engine  on  the  binder  is  that 
of  less  wear  and  tear.  The  greatest 
wear  on  the  binder  comes  from  the  bull- 


Aa.  Engine  Operating  Binder.    Horses  H  ave  Nothing  to  Do  but  Pull  the  Machine 


alfalfa  the 
fob  age  queen- 
do  you  realize 
that  Alfalfa  Meal 
as  a  stock  feed, 
because  of  Its 
richness  In  Pro- 
tein,  has  no 
equal.  How  any 
stockman,  dairy- 
man, poultryman, 
or  general  farmer  can  withstand  its 
special  claims  as  an  agent  to  enrich 
him  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  an  outfit 
(Feed  Cutter  and  Mill)  that  will 
make  1,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  Alfalfa 
Meal  for  $38.90.  The  best  invest- 
ment you  will  ever  make.  A  4  to  6 
H.  P.  engine  will  do  the  work.  We 
can  furnish  larger  or  smaller  out- 
fits.  Send  today  for  full  particulars. 

We  also  handle  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Grain  Grinders,  French  Burr 
Mills,  Fencing,  Wind  Mills,  Roofing, 
Saw  Mills,  Etc. 

A.  W.  STRATJB  CO. 
3716-24  So.   Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that 
destroy  your  lawns — Dande- 
lions. Buck  Plantain 
and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clip- 
per will  drive  them 
all  out.    Tour  dealer 
should  have  them — 
if  he  has  not,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will 
send    circulars  and 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
Box  10,  Dixon,  111. 


prices. 


Delivered  %  FREE 

A  sample  1915  model  "Ranger"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Write  at  once  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  So  w  prices 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Want  erf-Boys, 
make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 
Tires  and  Sundries  from  our  big  catalog. 
Do  Business  direct  with  the  leading  bicycle 
house  in  America.   Do  not  buy  until  you  know 
*hat  we  can  do  for  you.  WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  G277  CHICAGO 


wheel  falling  into  holes  or  dead  fur- 
rows, or  when  the  team  jerks  ahead, 
speeding  the  entire  mechanism  very  sud- 
denly and  putting  a  terrific  strain  on 
chains,  bearings,  castings  and  reel. 
With  the  engine,  the  power  is  applied 
continuously  in  a  smooth  steady  stream. 


If  a  patron  will  not  dairy  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  is  it  surprising  he  finds  no 
money  in  it? 
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Profitable  Pork  Production 


By    E.    W.    FERGUSON,  JR, 


This  is  a  regular  and  permanent  department  in  Western  Farm 
Life.  We  cordially  invite  every  one  interested  in  raising  hogs — in  the 
greater  prosperity  of  Western  farmers  and  in  making  smoother  the  paths  of 
your  fellowmen,  to  write  us  your  experience, -give  us  any  suggestions,  and 
furnish  any  pictures  you  may  have.  We  will  treat  you  right  and  you  will 
have  the  gratitude  of  our  50,000  subscribers. — Editor. 


PRACTICAL  HOG  SUGGESTIONS. 
E.  W.  Ferguson. 


Surely  Mr.  Reeves  should  send  us  in 
some  accounts  of  his  experience  with 
hogs.  The  Farm  Life  in  maintaining  this 
department  will  perhaps  serve  a  good 
purpose,  but  there  is  wisdom  in  the 
counsel  of  numbers,  and  though  I  pro- 
fess to  be  a  good  hog  man  and  know 
and  love  the  porker,  one  never  gets  too 
well  informed  on  any  subject  that  is  his 
chosen  vocation. 

We  do  not  need  to  always  send  in  a 
record  of  our  successes,  we  will  probably 
be  of  greater  service  in  pointing  out  the 
shoals  of  shipwreck.  By  Mr.  Reeves  be- 
ing so  chary  in  giving  advice,  makes  it 
all  the  more  to  be  desired  and  worth 
having.  We  ought  to  make  this  hog 
page  the  most  interesting  in  the  journal, 
which  can  be  done  if  enough  of  our  pres- 
ent, prospective  or  past  hog  raisers  will 
contribute  their  mite.  It  is  not  high 
flown  language  we  want,  but  the  ideas; 
no  matter  if  the  calloused,  hard  work- 


SAVE  THE  LITTLE  LEGS 

WHEN  GOING  TO  TOWN 
OR  VISITING 


Here 's  a  collasible  sulky  with 
spring  seat,  foot  well,  reclining 
back,  rubber  -  tired  wheels  — 
folds  up  so  you  can  slide  it  un- 
der the  buggy  seat,  yet  it  makes 
it  easy  to  take  around  any  child 
from  1  to  6  years.  Order  No. 
050 ;  price  prepaid,  $3.70. 

Guaranteed  Fibre  Suit  Cases 

LOOK  LIKE  COWHIDE 
WEARS  LIKE  IRON 


If  you  make  a  trip  this  sum- 
mer, here's  just  what  you  need. 

Brown  fibre,  built-over  steel 
frame,  sewed  handle,  6  ball  riv- 
ets at  each  corner,  cloth  lined, 
shirt  fold,  heavy  leather  straps 
all  around,  good  fastenings,  ex- 
tra depth  7  inches,  light  in 
weight,  wonderfully  durable. 
No.  360,  prices  prepaid,  24  inch, 
$3.25;  26  inch,  $3.50;  No.  361, 
without  straps,  24  inch,  $2.00; 
26  inch,  $2.25. 

ORDER  TODAY.  We  want  your 
business  for  these  two  items.  They're 
big  value;  you  can't  invest  the  money 
to  better  advantage. 

Send  for  samples  of  new  dress  ma- 
terials for  summer. 

We  prepay  transportation  on  goods 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

A.T.Lewis&Son£,r' 


ing  hand  does  cramp  in  holding  a  pen 
or  pencil,  jot  down  a  few  ideas  and  send 
it  in.  Even  if  it  may  not  be  perfect 
copy  we  can  find  out  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  words  by  referring  to  a  diction- 
ary, but  in  order  to  know  how  best  to 
raise  hogs,  we  must  present  a  composite 
of  the  best  thought  of  many  growers. 

I  think  the  management  of  the  Farm 
Life  is  doing  a  great  thing  in  establish- 
ing this  department  for  getting  sow 
buyers  and  sellers  together.  Personally 
they  cannot  reap  any  direct  benefit  from 
the  arrangement,  but  by  making  the  hog 
popular  throughout  the  intermountain 
and  great  plains  region,  the  management 
is  doing  one  of  the  biggest  things  to  pre- 
vent a  duplication  of  the  biggest  suffer- 
ing now  experienced  throughout  the  cot- 
ton growing  South,  occasioned  by  their 
pinning  their  faith  to  a  single  crop  and 
then  having  the  crop  fail,  from  any 
cause. 

True,  fruit,  potatoes  and  the  like  may 
not  fail,  neither  did  cotton  fail  last  year, 
but  the  money  crop  did,  and  the  ocean 
going  cotton  carrying  vessels  failed. 
What  would  a  bumper  crop  at  a  high 
price  be  worth  if  it  were  a  perishable 
crop  and  be  tied  up  for  sixty  days  by 
a  general  Western  railway  strike? 

In  our  locality  we  have  had  a  very 
severe  winter,  so  severe  that  many  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen  were  not  able  to  get 
to  town  for  more  than  three  months. 
You  ask,  how  did  they  get  along?  Well, 
they  just  reverted  to  fundamentals  and 
got  along  very  well  on  the  rations  our 
grandfathers  were  thankful  to  be  aba 
to  provide.  They  ground  their  corn  in 
a  feed  grinder,  coffee  mill,  or  just 
pounded  it  up  Indian  fashion,  and  by 
killing  an  occasional  fat  hog,  had  all  the 
"hog  and  hominy"  they  wanted.  We 
were  blessed  with  a  larger  corn  crop  than 
common  last  year,  and  are  gradually 
working  into  more  hogs. 

If  you  have  more  sows  than  you  care 
to  keep  for  your  own  herd,  just  breed 
a  few  extra  if  they  are  nice  individuals, 
and  then  offer  bred  sows  at  so  much  a 
pound.  Even  at  no  advance  above  mar- 
ket price  you  will  be  no  loser,  as  the 
fact  of  the  sows  being  with  pig  will  in- 
sure a  greater  profit  on  feed  consumed 
if  the  matter  of  dockage  is  not  counted. 
In  a  hog  country  it  is  customary  to  turn 
the  boar  with  the  sows  intended  for 
market  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
selling  time,  as  they  finish  out  much 
nicer. 

The  above  is  only  referred  to  in  order 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  you  will 
actually  be  ahead  in  the  matter  of  gains. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  fix  the  value 
at  a  straight  market  price.  Those  in- 
tending to  go  into  the  hog  business  will 
gladly  pay  from  a  cent  to  three  or  four 
cents  a  pound  premium  for  just  good 
well  bred  sows  safely  with  pig,  and  it  is 
this  class  of  stock  our  management  will 
attempt  to  help  you  dispose  of. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  who 
has  established  a  good  reputation  with 


Sudan  Grass  30c 

per  pound.  Colorado  grown.  Free  from  Johnson  grass.  Tested  and  guar- 
anteed to  be  true  to  strain.    Orders  filled  at  once. 

Stock  Beets  20c 

per  pound.  We  handle  more  varities  of  Stock  Beets  than  any  other  Western 
seed  house.   We  have  made  a  specialty  of  them  for  years. 

Vegetable  Seeds,  Sugar  Beets 
and  Sweet  Potatoes 

all  kinds.  Carefully  selected  from  those  which  have  been  tried  for  years  by 
Western  growers  and  found  to  give  the  best  results.  This  will  be  a  busy 
month  for  you.  When  you  decide  we  will  give  your  orders  immediate  atten- 
tion and  ship  you  by  first  train.  If  you  have  not  ordered  send  us  a  trial 
order  for  Sudan  Grass  or  Stock  Beets  and 

Ask  for  Our  Money  Saving  Price  List 


The  Western  Seed  Co.; 


Fifteenth  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado 


FOREST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  My  Rocks  have  won 
more  blue  ribbons  the  last  three  years  than  can  be  shown  by  all  other 
Barred  Rock  exhibitors  in  northern  Colorado.  They  are  winners  In  the  egg 
basket  as  well  as  In  the  show  room.  Also  Silver  Trophy  Cup  winners.  They 
are  beauty  and  utility  combined.  My  ducks  are  prize  winners  from  prize 
winning  stock.  For  table  use  they  are  equal  to  the  wild  fowl.  They  are 
'also  wonderful  layers  of  delicious  eggs.  Eggs  for  sale.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   Life  Member  of  American  Poultry  Association. 

T.  V.  WILSON,  Boulder,  Colo. 


this  class  of  stock,averaged  above  nine 
cents  a  pound  for  all  the  surplus  stock 
he  had,  when  they  were  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale.  The  market  at  the  time  was 
about  $6.00  in  his  locality.  Now  he  not 
only  furnished  his  neighbors  with  an  ex- 
cellent lot  of  breeding  stock,  but  he  had 
a  nice  little  piece  of  "velvet"  with  which 
to  pay  himself  for  the  trouble. 


SHORTHORN  HERD  FOR  NEBASKA. 


The  Meadows  Stock  and  Hay  Ranch 
company  of  western  Nebraska  has  ma- 
terially increased  its  fine  herd  of  regis- 
tered Shorthorns  by  the  purchase  of 
fifty-two  head  from  a  Nebraska  breeder. 
This  makes  the  Meadows  Ranch  com- 
pany one  of  the  largest  Shorthorn 
breeder  outfits  in  the  intermountain 
country  and  will  make  it  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  live  stock  development  of  the 
West. 

This  fine  Shorthorn  ranch  is  located 
just  across  the  eastern  Colorado  line  and 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  great  demand 
on  it  for  good  individuals  by  the  farm- 
ers of  eastern  Colorado  who  are  breed- 
ing up  good  herds  of  the  dual  purpose 
cow.  Any  farmer  with  ten  or  more 
cows  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  reg- 
istered bull  which  is  considered  more 
than  half  the  herd  and  which  will  pay 
for  himself  annually  through  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  calves. 


A  young  British  officer  in  charge  of 
a  remote  station  in  South  Africa  re- 
ceived from  his  superior  officer  at  the 
base,  some  time  in  August,  this  mes- 
sage: "War  has  been  declared.  Arrest 
all  enemy  aliens  in  your  district." 
Promptly  the  superior  office  received 
this  reply:  "Have  arrested  seven  Ger- 
mans, four  Russians,  two  Frenchmen, 
five  Italians,  two  Roumanians  and  an 
American.  Please  say  who  we're  at 
war  with." 


Two  O.  I.C.  Hoga 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breeding  4 
and  feeding  scrub  bogs? 
Two  or  our  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  ,  f*^ 
weigh  2806  lbs.  W1U  ship  ll^ 
you  sample  pair  of  these 
famous  hogs  on  time  and 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We 
are  originators,  most  extensive  breeders 
and  shippers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  In  the 
world.  All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


Originator!  ol  th. 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swiii*  1863. 


Write—  Today— 
for  Free  Book.  "Thm 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sate" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
&SD  Vicke r.  Bldg . ,  Cleveland,  O 


1  DIRECT  FROM 
I  THE  MILL. 


Save  money  by  eliminating* 
the  middle-man's  profit  on 
building  material.  Send  us 
your  lumber  bill  for  esti- 
mate— we  will  give  you  the 
lowest  Net  Price  and 
Guarantee  all  Materials 
to  be  First  Quality.  Book 
of  Building  Plans — 
Containing  108  home 
plans,  with  estimated 
cost.  Sent  for  15c. 


RA.ROYIGCS 

S  E  ATTLE  .WASItTI 


Hauling  Sugar  Beets  to  Lodi  Dump,  Morgan  County,  Colo. 

—Photo  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Tarr  Ripley,  Fort  Morgan. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS. 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  real  snaps  on 
hand.  We  tell  you  the  truth  about  the 
car  you  buy. 

1912    American    Underslung,    a  classy, 
fast  car   $600.00 

Fords,  1913-14  roadsters  and  5-passen- 
gers  $300.00   to  $450.00 

Hup.  Roadster,  1910  model  $250.00 

Empire  Roadster,  1910  model  $225.00 

2  Coles,  5-pass.  Here  are  2  good  buys — 
get  busy  $550.00  and  $350.00 

Wayne,  5-passenger,  1911  model.  .$275.00 

Mitchell,  5-passenger,  good  running  or- 
der  $250.00 

2  Studebakers,  5-passenger  1912 

model   $550.00 

Reliance  3-ton  Truck,  45  H.  P.  (Conti- 
nental motor)   $1,000.00 

Commerce  Truck,  a  good  buy  $300.00 

Buick  1-ton  Truck,  double  chain  drive, 
4x6%   ft.,  bargain  $350.00 

Cadillac  Enclosed  Delivery  Truck,  1911 
model,  3x5x5  ft  $450.00 

International  1-ton  Truck  $175.00 

Several  Electrics  at  20c  on  the  dollar — 
practically  new. 

Several  good  engines  and  running  gears, 
suitable  for  trucks. 

100   other   cars      of  all   makes,  from 
$100.00  to  $250.00. 

Write  us  for  complete  List  and  Prices. 

Agents  wanted.   „„ 

AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE  CO. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Across  street  from  Court  House 


HE 


Poland  China  Pigs— bin 

type —  pedigreed  ~  shipped 
on  approval.  Davis  Bros., 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


] 


FOR  SALE — First-class,  re-cleaned, 
dry  land  alfalfa  seed.  Put  up  In  new 
sacks,  150  lbs.  In  a  sack;  $14  per  100  lbs. 
f.  o.  b.  Red  Lion,  Colo.  F.  O.  Bell  &  Sona. 


April  15,  1915 
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SFJftjSS  SEND  IN  YOUR  NAMES 

mm  ^«mTOKT  m  a  nn  iw  t  tpp  Is  Going  to  Give  Away  The  Latest  $285  HARLEY-D AVID- 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  SON  MOTORCYCLE  and  Six  Other  Big  Prizes--$500  in  all 

THIS  MOTORCYCLE  SOLD  AND  GUARANTEED  BY  W.  W.  WHITING,  STATE  AGENT  FOR  THE  HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTORCYCLE,  DENVER. 


IT'S  EASY  TO  WIN 


AND  YOU  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES  BESIDES,  WHILE  WORKING 

E.  P.  Preedy  Won  the  Motorcycle  Given  Away  Feb,  28,  by  Securing  only  110  Subscriptions 

We  Pay  You  Liberally  in  Cash  for  the  Work  You  Do  and  the  IT  P-fidC  Yflll  KIOTUIRIG  Tfi  PNTFR 
Best  Worker  Wins  the  Motorcycle.  Write  Us  Today  About  It  I  ■  wUO  10  IUU  NU  lillliU  I U  Lli  I  Ll\ 

Read  these  Letters  from  Winners  in  our  Other  Free  Motorcycle  Contests] 


LETTER  FROM  E.  B.  PREEDY,  winner  of  Motorcycle  In  contest  which 
closed  February  28,  1914. 

Motorcycle  Contest  Manager,  Dear  Sir: — I  received  the  Motorcycle  and  it 
sure  is  a  dandy.  It  is  easy  to  handle.  I  have  not  found  a  place  it  won't 
pull.  I  would  advise  every  boy  to  get  busy  on  the  next  contest,  for  it  is  easy 
to  win  and  everything  is  straight. — E.  B.  PREEDY. 

LETTER  FROM  C.  F.  ERBERT. 

Motorcycle  Contest  Manager,  Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  letter  asking  what 
I  thought  of  the  contest  that  you  had  about  a  month  ago.  I  will  say  that 
the  Motorcycle  I  won  was  just  as  represented  and  the  contest  was  managed 
in  a  way  that  suited  every  one,  as  they  all  were  treated  alike.  I  certainly 
like  my  machine.  The  more  I  ride,  the  more  I  want  to  ride  it.  Again 
thanking  you  for  the  kind  treatment  I  received  from  you  people,  I  remain 
your  friend.  


LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  MUCKENTHALER,  JR. 

Motorcycle  Contest  Manager.  Dear  Sir: — The  Motorcycle  which  I  won  in 
your  first  Motorcycle  contest  is  surely  a  dandy.  It  will  climb  any  hill  around 
here  with  two  on  the  machine.  It  is  the  machine  that  has  the  power  and 
it  is  very  simple  to  operate.  It  is  built  for  hard  road  work.  The  contest  in 
which  I  won  this  machine  was  conducted  in  the  best  way  possible.  About 
twice  a  week  I  got  a  letter  which  told  me  how  the  contest  was  and  how  I 
was  standing  in  the  race.  If  any  of  you  boys  want  to  get  in  a  contest,  try 
and  get  in  the  next  one.  The  manager  knows  how  to  conduct  them  and  will 
treat  everybody  alike,  so  boys,  if  you  want  to  win  some  prizes,  better  make  up 
your  mind  and  get  in  on  the  next  contest. — JOSEPH  MUCKENTHALER,  JR. 

Contest  Manager.  Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  the  Motorcycle  I  won  on  your 
recent  contest.  I  got  a  fair  deal  and  I  am  glad  I  sent  in  my  name.  Yours 
is  the  fairest  and  best  plan  I  have  ever  heard  about.  Again  thanking  you, 
I  am,  vours  truly,  C.  S.  KELLEY,  March  31.  1915.  


Do  You  Want  a  Motorcycle? 

ONE  THAT  YOU  CAN  GET  ON  AND  GO  WITH  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT 
TO,  WHEREVER  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  AND  GO  IN  A  HURRY?    You  CAN 

have  one  and  without  its  costing  you  a  single  cent  of  your  money.  It  will 
pay  you  to  find  out  all  about  our  EASY  plan  whereby  three  sons  of  farmers 
each  won  one  of  these  Motorcycles  we  are  giving  away  and  WON  THEM 
EASILY — just  working  during  spare  time.  Send  in  your  name  and  address 
today  for  the  next  contest  which  is  just  starting.  This  places  you  under  no 
obligation  to  us  whatever. 

You  have  an  opportunity  here  that  you  can  make  worth  a  good  many 
dollars  to  you  if  you  will  only  take  advantage  of  it.  Someone  is  going  to 
win  this  Motorcycle  mighty  easily  and  make  money  besides.  Will  it  be  you? 
It  might  just  as  well  be  you  as  anyone  and  no  harm  will  be  done  in  trying. 
We  are  ready  to  turn  over  to  you  IN  CASH  and  FRIZES  what  we  would  pay 
others  for  doing  this  work  for  us.  This  Motorcycle  will  give  you  more 
pleasure  than  anything  else  you  could  own.  YOU  CAN'T  LOSE  in  this  contest 
and  you  have  EVERYTHING  TO  GAIN.  It  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  turn  spare 
time  into  cash  and  a  valuable  prize  easily  earned.  You  can  see  what  the 
others  say  who  won  the  other  Motorcycles.  They  were  GLAD  THEY  SENT 
IN  THEIR  NAMES  and  found  out  all  about  it.  We  had  never  heard  of  any 
one  of  them  before,  and  none  of  these  three  winners  had  ever  taken  a  sub- 
scription before  or  done  anything  of  this  kind.  You  have  just  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  anyone  else  to  win  this  $285  MOTORCYCLE,  the  latest  model 
and  very  best  machine  you  could  get.  Will  you  try?  IT  COSTS  NOTHING 
TO  ENTER  THIS  CONTEST.  You  do  not  even  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  write  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
description  of  the  $285  Model  11-F  Motorcycle  and  the  six  other  big  prizes 
to  be  given  away,  together  with  the  rules  of  the  contest  and  our  easy  plan 
to  secure  subscriptions  fast  and  MAKE  FROM  $40  to  $60  PER  MONTH  dur- 
ing spare  time.  THIS  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  and  you  will  be  under  no 
obligation  to  us  whatever  if,  after  reading  about  the  plan  of  the  contest, 
you  decide  not  to  go  ahead.  If  you  really  would  like  to  own  a  fine,  powerful 
lfiir,  Motorcycle  with  three  speeds  and  the  new  step  starter,  eleven  horse- 
power, and  make  money  while  working  for  it,  send  in  your  name  and  address 
at  once  on  the  blank  below. 

You  Get  Paid  Every  Week 

You  don't  have  to  wait  until  the  contest  is  over  to  be  paid  for  the  sub- 
scriptions you  secure — you  get  paid  every  week.  Only  those  residing  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  eligible  to  be  contestants. 

You  Wont  Know  How  Easy  It  Is  Until  You  Start 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  some  other  fellow  has  a  better  chance  than 
you  have.  HE  HAS  NOT.  You  will  never  know  how  easy  it  is  to  win  in 
our  Motorcycle  Contests,  or  how  much  money  you  can  make  until  you  enter 
and  get  started,  which  only  requires  that  you  send  your  name  and  address 
for  full  information  about  the  prizes  and  the  contest.  You  can  have  just  as 
much  fun  with  this  Motorcycle  as  you  could  with  an  automobile,  and  you  can 
go  just  as  fast  and  as  far,  and  Just  think — IT  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID  TO  YOUR  HOME. 

Sign  and  send  the  blank  at  once  to 

CONTEST  MANAGER,  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  DENHAM  BLDG.,  DENVER 

This  is  the  Biggest  Prize  List  We  Have 
Offered  and  We  Pay  You  Cash  Besides 

THE  CONTEST  WILL  START  RIGHT  AWAY.  A  certain  number  of 
points  will  be  given  with  subscriptions  secured  for  our  paper  and  one  other 
taken  outside  the  City  of  Denver,  Colo.,  for  which  you  will  be  paid,  and  the 
Person  who  has  the  highest  number  of  points  to  his  credit  at  the  close  of  the 
contest,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1915.  at  6  P.  M.,  will  be  awarded  the  $285 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTORCYCLE.  The  second  highest  will  receive  a 
i;45  COWBOY  SADDLE.  The  third  highest  will  receive  a  $30  PHONOGRAPH 
OUTFIT,  CASE  AND  RECORDS.  The  fourth  highest  will  receive  a  FINE 
$30  GOLD  WATCH.  The  fifth  and  sixth  highest  will  each  receive$45  BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  and  the  seventh  highest  will  receive  a 
$15  GOLD  WATCH.  In  case  of  a  tie,  prizes  of  equal  value  will  be  awarded 
to  contestants  so  tied.  Motorcycle  is  guaranteed  to  be  11  horsepower,  new 
and  in  absolutely  first-class  condition,  by  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  A  bus- 
iness or  shorthand  course  may  be  selected.  In  addition  to  the  above,  every 
contestant  can  surely  win  a  fine  telescope,  camera  and  gold  watch  by  getting 
only  a  few  subscriptions. 

Free  Offer  Extra  To  All  Who  Enter  At  Once 

Don't  wait — send  in  your  name  and  address  today  on  the  coupon  below 
and  begin  making*  money  at  once.  To  all  those  who  send  in  their  names 
within  20  days  A  FREE  OUTFIT  will  be  sent  postpaid,  and  FULL  INFORMA- 
TION abont  the  contest  and  description  of  the  prizes.  Also  names  and 
addresses  of  prize  winners  in  our  other  contests,  and  a  letter  telling  yon  just 
how  to  proceed.    SO  ACT  AT  ONCE. 

Fill  Out  This  FREE  ENTRY  COUPON  and  Mail  Today 


: 
: 


Contest  Manager,  Western  Farm  Life, 

Denham  Bldg.,  18th  and  California  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 

DEAR  SIR: — I  desire  to  enter  your  Motorcycle  Contest.  Please 
send  FREE  OF  COST  the  FREE  OUTFIT  and  your  special  EASY 
FLAN  to  get  subscriptions  FAST,  with  full  information  about  the 
prizes  and  contest,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  win  the  $285  HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON  MOTORCYCLE,  1915  MODEL,  and  earn  from  $40  to  $60 
per  month  at  the  same  time. 


My  Name  . 
Post  Office 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 


.State . 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourselves  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For 
each  short  story,  recipe,  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year 
to  some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber,  will  be  given. — Editor. 


VISITING  AND  THE  FARM  WOMAN. 
By  Mary  Wemple. 


Every  woman  who  lives  on  the  farm 
needs  to  go  visiting  at  frequent  intervals 
in  order  to  look  at  life  from  a  broader 
viewpoint. 

So  many  times  she  becomes  discour- 
aged and  discontented  with  her  home 
surroundings,  simply  because  there  is  so 
much  sameness  to  her  daily  routine  of 
work.  There  never  was  a  truer  expres- 
sion than  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 

I  say  that  when  life  has  become  un- 
interesting and  tiresome  to  a  person, 
whether  man,  woman  or  child,  right  then 
he  needs  a  change  in  the  form  of  a  trip, 
or  visit.  That  reminds  me  of  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  is  true  in  this 
particular  case: 

"A  farmer  and  his  wife  were  perfectly 
devoted  to  each  other  and  the  wheels 
of  "domestic  machinery"  were  moving 
in  perfect  rhythm  and  harmony,  when, 
after  so  long  a  time,  she  thought  she 
discovered  that  his  nose  was  crooked. 
A  hot  argument  arose  between  the  couple 
and  they  finally  decided  that  a  divorce 
was  the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 

"A  lawyer  was  consulted,  and  after 
listening  to  the  farmer's  story,  he  said, 
to  the  husband,  'Now,  don't  get  the  di- 
vorce for  a  while,  but  you  send  your 
wife  off  for  a  little  visit,  and  when  she 
returns  home  you  will  see  that  your  nose 
will  be  perfectly  straight."  The  man 
took  the  attorney's  advice,  and  when  the 
wife  arrived  home  after  a  two  weeks' 
trip  in  the  mountains,  both  were  so  de- 
lighted to  see  each  other  that  they  never 
once  referred  to  crooked  nose  fuss  again, 
except  to  laugh  at  the  absurd  folly  of 
having  such  serious  trouble  over  such 
a  childish  whim." 

When  life  becomes  monotonous,  I  say, 
go  on  a  little  visit,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance,  the  visitor  will  return  home  to 
count  his  blessings  one  by  one. 

Contentment  in  Co-Operation. 

Editor  of  The  Farm  Woman  Dept.: 

Your  offer  of  a  year's  subscription  to 
Western  Farm  Life  in  exchange  for  a 
letter  is  so  good  I  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  "it.  A  chance  to  learn  more  of  West- 
ern methods  is  worth  much  to  us.  I  am 
an  Eastern  woman,  but  have  lived  nearly 
all  my  40  years  on  farms  in  three  states 
and  have  known  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
ditions and  people.  Everywhere  I  see 
the  same  trouble — lack  of  co-operation 
between  the  members  of  families  on 
farms.    When  I  see  discord  I  am  sure  it 


is  not  all  the  fault  of  one  person.  Men 
are  stubborn  creatures,  and  very  few  of 
them  will  stand  driving,  but  nearly  all 
of  them  will  lead  beautifully  if  tactfully 
handled.  If  there  is  any  one  subject  we 
farmers'  wives  should  study  carefully,  it 
is  tact.  Are  we  always  unselfish?  Do 
we  stop  to  wonder  if  John  is  well  sup- 
plied with  small  tools  when  we  com- 
plain of  our  own  lack  of  saucepans  and 
brushes?  I  know  of  a  good  many  farm- 
ers who  cannot  do  small  jobs  of  repair- 
ing because  of  lack  of  tools,  when  their 
wives  are  txaravagant  in  the  matter  of 
household  equipment.  To  be  sure,  the 
opposite  is  often  true — but  lack  of  co- 
operation is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trou- 
ble. Farming  and  housekeeping  are 
each  a  business  and  should  be  conducted 
in  a  business  way.  An  account  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  will  do  more  to 
put  a  family  on  a  sound  financial  footing 
than  most  any  other  one  thing.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  then  whether  conveniences 
and  luxuries  can  be  afforded.  To  my 
mind  conveniences  should  come  before 
luxuries,  and  most  farm  families  cannot 
exepct  to  have  both  in  the  early  years. 
I  would  rather  have  my  forty-gallon 
boiler  and  water-back  in  my  range  than 
a  talking  machine  or  a  new  buggy,  and 
the  cost  was  less  than  for  either  of  the 
latter. 

I  have  ample  proof  that  moving  does 
not  cure  discontent,  and  as  a  rule  there 
is  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose,  espec- 
ially if  the  move  be  a  long  one.  Better 
stay  where  we  are  unless  driven  away 
by  ill  health,  put  a  lot  of  hard  thinking 
into  our  work,  and  co-operate,  with  as 
much  emphasis  on  the  "operate"  as  on 
the  "co." — Mrs.  P.  C.  L.,  Alamosa  County. 


To  Farm  Woman  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life. 
As  I  understand  it  most  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  act  has  been,  and  will  be,  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  only.  This  has 
happened  through  a  default  in  wording 
the  act — another  act  so  worded  that 
there  will  be  no  mistake  for  its  use  is 
presented  at  Washington  by  proper  au 
thorities.  If  this  is  so,  we  farm  women 
will  not  receive  benefit  very  soon,  will 
we?  But  I  believe  the  money  when  so 
received  by  each  state  for  the  benefit 
of  farm  women  should  be  spent  in  send- 
ing helpers  to  our  homes,  collectively  or 
individually  as  desired,  and  as  can  be 
afforded,  to  show  us  better  methods  of 
doing  our  work,  housework,  gardening, 


dairy  work,  cs nning,  sewing,  and  club 
work,  or  as  some  do  not  understand  that 
meaning,  and  object  to  the  word  club,  I 
will  state  it  plainer.  In  helping  us  to 
be  a  benefit  to  our  neighborhood,  to  edu- 
cate ourselves,  to  keep  the  young  people 
on  the  farm,  and  for  social  advantages. 

If  this  money  is  used  well  for  these 
purposes  I  do  not  think  the  rural  school 
problem  and  others  will  bother  quite  so 
badly.— Mrs.  A.  T.  R.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

Improve  Rural  Conditions. 

To  Farm  Woman's  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life: 

Seeing  your  article  on  "The  Improve- 
ment of  Rural  Home  Life"  in  a  neigh- 
bor's copy  of  your  valuable  paper,  I  be- 
came anxious  to  secure  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Western  Farm  Life — and  am 
writing  for  it. 

I  don't  feel  capable  of  writing  any- 
thing on  the  subject  you  suggest,  as  to 
how  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  should 
be  expended  to  give  the  greatest  results 
to  the  farm  woman,  as  I  do  not  fully 
understand  the  proposition.  And  the 
two  weeks'  limit  on  this  offer  prevents 
me  finding  out  about  it. 

But  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  encourage  and  enlighten  the 
women  who  are  isolated  on  farms,  I  hope 
something  will  be  doing  at  once. 

Spending  as  I  have,  the  greater  part 
of  my  long  life  on  a  farm,  I  sympathize 
with  my  rural  sisters  everywhere.  I 
have  only  lived  a  few  years  in  a  city, 
but  at  this  time  I  live  on  a  farm.  I 
like  the  life  in  a  town  or  city  much  bet- 
ter than  on  a  faVm.  First,  because  of 
the  convenience  to  many  pleasant  asso- 
ciates, and  second,  because  the  houses 
are  modern  and  more  convenient. 

People  may  rave  about  the  beauties  of 
nature,  but  what  more  beautiful  thing 
has  God  made  than  people?  Good  men, 
women  and  children. 

If  anything  can  be  done,  first,  to  re- 
lieve the  loneliness  of  the  farm  women 
(and  I  suppose  good  roads  comes  under 
that  head,  as  do  rural  churches  and 
granges),  let  us  have  it. 

Then  in  the  second  place,  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  teach  efficiency  in  house 
work  and  a  pride  in  the  task,  under 
which  head  comes  cooking  classes,  sew- 
ing and  embroidery  clubs,  bake  wagons, 
union  dinners,  etc.,  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children,  and  good  papers,  then 
help  us  attain  them. 

I  fear  I  have  missed  the  mark  far  and 
wide  from  what  you  wished  us  to  write, 
but  hoping  I  may  receive  your  paper, 
and  a  hearty  good  will  to  all  womankind 
and  a  God  speed  to  your  Western  Farm 
Life,  I  am,  respectfully,  Mrs.  M.  C, 
Gage,  Okla. 


PRACTICAL  RECIPES  AND  HINTS. 

To  the  Farm  Woman's  Department, 
Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  glad  that  Western  Farm  Life  has 
a  Women's  Department,  and  I  have  found 
some  useful  hints  in  March  15th  number. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  following  would  be 
of  use  to  others: 

A  large  size  scrubbing  brush  nailed 
firmly  to  the  floor  of  the  back  porch 
makes  an  excellent  foot  scraper.  It  en- 
ables one  to  clean  the  sides  as  well  as 
the  soles  of  the  shoes,  and  will  be  found 
very  helpful  during  the  muddy  spring 
weather. 

To  launder  delicately  figured  lawns,  I 
make  a  very  thin  cooked  starch,  enough 
to  cover  the  garment.  Then  I  wash  it 
by  rubbing  in  my  hands,  not  on  a  board, 
but  rub  white  soap  on  the  very  soiled 
parts.  When  it  is  clean  I  rinse  it  m  a 
second  starch  with  a  little  blueing  if  de- 
sired, and  hang  in  the  shade  to  dry. 

To  remove  grease  from  cloth,  place  a 
clean  white  blotter  on  the  ironing  board 
and  turn  the  cloth  upon  it,  right  side 
down  and  rub  well  with  chlorofoam.  This 
does  not  leave  a  ring  on  the  finest  ma- 
terials, and  will  remove  almost  any  spot, 
as  well  as  grease.  Use  by  an  open  win- 
dow, or  better  still,  out  of  doors. 

In  the  late  spring  when  potatoes  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  one  cannot  have 
potato  water  for  bread,  use  the  same 
amount  of  rice  water  instead. 

Potato  Yeast. 

Three  medium  size  potatoes,  pared, 
boiled  and  smashed.  Add  the  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  4  tablespoons  of 
flour,  4  tablespoons  of  sugar,  1  dissolved 
yeast  cake,  1  teaspoon  salt,  and  warm 
water  enough  to  make  one  quart.  Put  in 
a  half  gallon  jar  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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It  Now  ! 

and  Send  Coupon  (below) 
for  your  FREE  Copies 

tbl  "Standard"  Bargain  Bulletins 

^ORDER  NOW  the  stylish  summer  clothes  you 
fand  your  family  must  have  this  season.    Buy  At  One* 
help  put  thousands  of  unemployed  people  to  work. 
:  "Standard"  is  keeping  a  score  of  factories  busy  making 
[  the  season's  most  beautiful  garments  and  because  of  our  enor* 
:  mous  contracts,  our  prices  are  even  lower  than  ever  before. 
The  new  Summer  Bulletin  offers  you  these  lovely  clothes — 
offers  you  the  most  unusual  money-saving  bargains  and  will 
|  astonish  you  with  its  handsome,  entirely  new  fashions.  No 
|  one  can  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity.  Clip  and  mail  at  once 
coupon  (below)  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  new  Bulletin. 
BUY  NOW.  You'll  benefit  by  the  navl  ngg  represented 
in  the  exceptionally  low  "Standard"  prices  aud  tho  ploatur* 
you'll  derive  in  wearing  the  best 
er  styles.     Now,  mail 
;  FREE  Bulletin  Cou- 
pon (or  fend  portal)  today. 


Exceptionally  Lovely,^  t 

Figured  $099  \ 
Voile  Dress  <+  L 

Good  $5.00  value 

9  ND  299  M— Charming  new 
dress  of  exquisitively  dainty, 
serviceable,  Figured  Voile; 
comes  in  white  with  < 
novel  black,  blue,  green  <fj 
or  lavendar  patterns.  A. 
lovely  effect  is  dis- 
played in  the  white 
organdie  yoke  and 
"flare"  collar,  and 
the  rich dra ped black 
silk  messaline  girdle 
and  trimmings;  buttons 
and  braid-loops  finish 
the  front  closing.  Stun, 
ning.full,  box-pleated  skirt. 
(Women's  sizes  3  4  to  44 
Bust  and  40-in.  length}; 
Misses'  14  to  18  mors. 
38-in.  leng'hs  and  Jun- 
iors' 13  to  1 7  years,  33 
to  36-in.  lengths.) 

This  $5.00 OQ  mm 

dress  post-  V  /  .99 
paid  in  the     *  • 

U  S-.  *    '  . 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Id 

'"■i-j  Women'i 
Misses' 
and 
lunior 
i  Sues 


OS! 


- 


your 


Money  Back  W$ 


$|99 


Auto, 
hood 


J  99 


Splendid 

Linene 
Outfit 

i  Duster  and  Hood 


NCC199M— One  of  the  sea- 
son's most  remarkable  money- 
saving  offers.    A  real  bargain, 
in  a  stylish    automobile  or 
driving  outfit.  Becomingly 
modelled  and  splendidly 
made  of  good  quality  Tan 
LINENE.     Correct  52-inch 
coat ,  f  as h i on  ed  with 
comfortable,  required  full- 
ness and   smartly  trimmed 
with  pretty  cadet  blue 
banding  on  collar  and 
cuffs ;  large  combination 
buttons  provide  an  appro- 
priate finish  and  are  also 
used  in  closing.  Pretty 
matched  "  BiUie  Burke 
hood,  a  great  favorite 
where  comfort  and 
becomingness  are 
desired.  (.Sizes 3 2  to 
44  Bust). 

Both  coat  and 
hood,  special! 
postpaid  in  the 

U.  S., 

'$1.99 


for 


Embroidery 
Trimmed 

|  Brassieres  25c 

!  27025M— Correctly  modelled,  per 
j  fect-fltting  brassieres,  prettily  ein 
I  broidery-trimmed.     Provided  wit.. 
I  corset  catch.    (S2  to  H  Bust).  Bar- 
gain price,  post-    O   fnr  OR 
[  paid  in  the  U.S.  ^/Or*Si«-« 

tasrtwfi 

Dept. 484      New  York  City 

■      m  —  —  -Clip  Coupon  here*  —  —  —  »  ~" 
FREE   Bulletin  Coupon 

Standard  ofSiV  Co.  DepU84New  York  City 

Send  me  FREE  the  "Standard"  Bargain 
Bulletin. 

Name  

Street  or  R.  F.  D  

P.  O  


State. 
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PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  patterns  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  ten  cents  each.  Be  sure  to 
give  correct  size  and  number  of  pattern. 
Address  Pattern  Dept.,  Western  Farm 
Life,  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver. 

1030 — A  Simple  Comfortable  Frock  for 
Mother's  Girl. — This  style  is  easy  to  de- 
velop, is  graceful  and  attractive,  al- 
though simple.  The  waist  front  and 
the  three  piece  skirt  is  finished  with  a 
box  plait,  under  which  the  dress  is 
closed.     As   here  shown   blue  woolen, 


Economy  Calves 


You  can  now  feed  a  calf  for  the  first  five 
months  of  his  life  for  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  milk  he  would  consume  in  the  old 
way.   Do  this  with 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

This  meal  has  been  known  as  the  complete  milk  sub- 
stitute since  the  year  1800.  Very  easily  prepared. 
It  prevents  scouring  promotes  a  strong  rapid  growth 
and  makes  a  better  cow. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures 

that  show  yon  bow  to  increase  your  calf  profits.  The 
new  data  will  be  sent  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

BUtdrford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept9204  Waukegan,  III. 


Gasoline 

LIGHTS 

Cheapest  Light  on 
earth  for  use  la 
farm  homes,  stores 
and  halls.  Send  us 
dimensions  of  your 
home.  We  will  give 
you  estimate  cost 
of  lighting  system 
for  same.  Agents 
wanted. 

ALBERT  LEA 
OAS    LIGHT  CO., 
Denver,  Colo. 


"Barteldes"  New  Corelesss 

TOMATO 

An  immensely  productive  variety  which  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  all  other  tomatoes  used  for  canning  or 
ketchup  making.  Bright  red,  almost  round  in  shape,  a  id 
all  fruit  of  marketable  size.  Very  firm,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  longdistance  shipping. 

Select  Pickle  CUCUMBER 

An  improved  strain;  more  symctrical  in  shape;  holds  gTcen  color 
longer.  Very  large  yielder.  All  Barteldes  seeds  are  carefully  se- 
lected and  tested.  They  yield  biggest  crops,  and  make  you  money. 

'Special  Oiler  to  Early  Buyers.  ^^J&SS^^^^^SS^'. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

832   Sixteenth  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


BIG  CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


TINNED  AND  RET.  IN  NED 

after  the  parts  are  cut  and  formed — 
and  after  rivet  holes  are  punched. 

STURGES  Guaranteed  Capacity 

MILK  CANS 

It  costs  more  to  build  milk  cans  this  way— but  it  does  away  with 
the  costly,  insanitary  nuisance  of  rusty  seams  and  rivets. 

Sturges  Milk  Cans  are  also  guaranteed  "true  to  measure,"  and 
the  only  ones  that  are.  You  get  more  milk  can  value  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  Sturges  Cans  than  you  get  in  any  other. 

Sturges  Milk  Cans  standard  for  SO  years.  "The  Can  of 
Guaranteed  Capacity"  Write  for  Catalog  No.  32  and  prices 


STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.,  508  So.  Green  St. Chicago 


with  trimming  of  red  serge,  was  used. 
Galatea,  gingham,  chambrey,  seersucker, 
corduroy  or  velvet  are  equally  good.  The 
pattern  Is  cut  in  5  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  It  requires  3  yards  of  36  inch 
material  for  a  4  year  size. 

9882 — A  Neat  Apron. — This  simple 
easily  made  style  affords  ease  to  the 
wearer  and  protection  for  the  dress  be- 
neath. The  waist  is  cut  in  low  square 
outline,  and  gathered  to  a  belt  that 
holds  the  skirt,  which  has  serviceable 
pockets.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes: 
Small,  Medium  and  Large.  It  requires 
ZM  yards  of  36  inch  material  for  a  Me- 
dium size. 

1259 — A  Simple  and  Attractive  Tub 
Dfess. — Brown  and  white  checked  ging- 
ham was  used  for  this  style,  with  white 
corduroy  for  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
model  would  be  nice  for  striped  seer- 
sucker, chambrey,  percale,  drill,  linen  or 
linene,  and  also  serge,  voile  or  poplin. 
The  right  waist  front  is  shaped  over 
the  left,  and  the  low  comfortable  neck 
is  finished  with  a  deep  collar.  The 
sleeve  may  be  long  or  short  as  pre- 
ferred, with  a  neat  cuff  finish.  The 
skirt  is  a  four  gored  model,  cut  on  new 
lines  and  with  ample  fulness.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  re- 
quires 6V£  yards  of  36  inch  material  for 
a  36  l>ch  size.  The  skirt  measures 
about  2%  yards  at  its  lower  edge. 

1261 — A  Dainty  and  Attractive  Dress 
for  Mother's  Girl. — Dotted  challie  in 
pink  and  green  and  cream  ground  was 
used  in  this  instance.  The  model  is 
lovely  for  other  soft  fabrics.  The  sleeve 
may  be  in  wrist  or  short  length,  and 
the  neck  cut  in  low  outline,  or  with  a 
yoke  and  collar.  The  waist  and  skirt 
are  gathered  with  a  ruffled  heading, 
that  may  be  piped  or  corded,  or  it  may 
be  omitted.  The  pattern  is  cut  In  5 
sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  40  inch  material 
for  a  10  year  size. 

1241-1240 — A  Charming  and  Simple 
Gown. — Comprising  Ladies'  Waist  Pat- 
tern 1241,  and  Ladies'  Skirt  Pattern 
1240.  As  here  shown,  figured  foulard 
is  combined  with  grenadine,  in  harmon- 
izing shades  of  brown  and  green.  The 
designs  may  be  used  separately;  they 
are  splendid  models  for  the  new  cotton 
goods,  for  linen,  batiste,  chiffon  taffeta, 
and  other  silks.  With  the  under  waist 
of  batiste  or  crepe,  and  linen  for  over- 
blouse  portion  and  skirt,  a  very  dressy 
costume  can  be  made.  The  waist  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and 
32  inches  waist  measure.  It  requires 
2  yards  of  44  inches  material  for  the 
underwaist,  with  1  yard  for  the  over- 
blouse,  and  3%  yards  of  44  inch  mate- 
rial for  skirt  in  medium  size.  The  skirt 
measures  about  3  yards  at  the  lower 
edge. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  sepa- 
rate patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 


any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each 
pattern  in  silver  or  stamps. 
1254 — A  Dainty  Negligee. — Cotton  crepe 
in  a  soft  shade  of  pink  or  blue  or  in 
cream  white,  with  a  plaiting  of  self  ma- 
terial or  wash  ribbon,  would  be  very 
nice  for  this.  A  simpler  finish  would  be 
to  bind  the  edges  with  ribbon  or  satin, 
or  to  ornament  with  feather  stitching. 
The  model  is  pretty  and  comfortable 
and  very  easy  to  develop.  The  bell  sleeve 
is  cool  and  dainty,  but  for  warmth  the 
bishop  style  may  be  preferred.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
3%  yards  of  36  inch  material  for  a  36 
inch  size. 

1263 — A  Becoming  Costume  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women. — Grenadine  in  a  new 
mauve  shade  is  here  shown  with  bro- 
caded silk  for  sleeves  and  trimming. 
The  style  is  unique  in  its  lines  and 
shows  several  new  and  pleasing  fea- 
tures. The  full  skirt  gathered  at  the 
yoke  line  may  be  stitched  at  this  part 
in  lengthwise  tucks  or  plaits  or  finished 
with  but  one  row  of  gathers.  The  sleeve 
gives  a  choice  of  finish;  either  in 
pointed  wrist  length,  or  a  short  length, 
finished  with  a  shaped  cuff.  The  over- 
blouse  is  cut  in  bolero  style,  and 
trimmed  with  a  belt  in  bodice  style. 
Challie,  poplin,  voile,  taffeta,  crepe, 
batiste  or  lawn  are  lovely  for  this  model. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16,  17 
and  18  years.  It  requires  6%  yards  of 
86  inch  material  for  a  16  year  size.  The 
skirt  measures  about  2%  yards  at  the 
foot. 


Practical  Recipes  and  Hints. 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
over  night.  In  the  morning  use  one 
cup  of  the  yeast  as  you  would  use  1 
yeast  cake.  Keep  the  yeast  covered 
tightly  in  a  cool  place.  When  making 
potato  yeast  again,  use  1  cup  of  this 
mixture  instead  of  the  yeast  cake,  as 
at  first. 

Buttermilk  Pie. 

For  two  pies — Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one  light,  add 
two  cups  sugar  and  beat  again.  Three 
tablespoons  flour  or  corn  starch  and  one 
quart  of  fresh  buttermilk.  Flavor  with 
a  teaspoon  of  nutmeg  or  extract  to  suit. 
Beat  the  two  remaining  whites  to  a  dry 
froth,  add  two  tablespoons  sugar,  put 
on  top  of  the  pies  when  baked,  and  set 
in  a  warm  oven  to  brown. — M.  S.,  Ben- 
nett, Colo. 

Are  you  giving  the  layers  as  much 
green  feed  as  they  want?  If  not,  better 
see  to  it.  Hens  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  grass  and  when  shut  up  they 
miss  this  food.  Turnips,  beets,  mangels, 
rutabagas,  carrots  and  the  like  are  rel- 
ished by  the  fowls.  Cabbage  is  too. 
Sprouted  oats  is,  perhaps,  the  best  green 
feed,  as  in  it  the  hens  get  both  the 
green  sprouts  and  the  grain.  Some  kind 
of  green  ration  is  necessary,  however, 
if  the  hens  are  expected  to  lay  properly 
during  the  winter  months. 

Butter  which  has  become  strong  in 
flavor  can  be  freshened  by  letting  it 
stand  in  sweet  milk.  Cut  the  butter  up 
into  rather  small  pieces,  put  it  into  the 
milk  and  let  it  remain  six  or  eight 
hours.  After  this,  wash  it  off  in  clear 
cold  water  and  keep  it  in  an  earthen  jar. 


for  Your 
0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  CO. 


Denver, 
Colo. 


Oldest  and  Largest 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  19. 


^XRhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant. 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in 
Rhubarb,  Berries  or  Cactus,  write 
3.  B.  Wagner,  Specialist,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 


MINK   AND   MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Bst.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


Fox  and  Wolf  Hounds  For  Sale 

of  the  best   English  strains 
in  America;  40  years'  experi- 
ence  in   breeding   these  fine 
Hounds   for   my  own  sport 

  —    and  protection  to  sheep,  hogs 

and  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog 
!B  .Address 

T.  B.  HUDSPETH,  Sibley,  Mo. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perimentalstations  approve. 
MOO  tablets,  P.  P.  11.25.  War- 
ranted. Mole  Tablets.  75c. 
r  — — Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co..  Ft.  Dodge.  !:• 
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METZ 


600 


5  Passenger,  Gray  &  $ 
Davis,  Electric  Lights 
and  Starter,  25  H.  P. 

Quality  Car — Glidden  Tour  Winner. 
Wood  or  Wire  Wheels,  Mohair  Top 

Greatest  hill  climber;  28  to  30  miles  on  1 
gallon  gasoline,  10,000  miles  on  one  set 
of  tires.  Stewart  Speedometer,  one  man 
top,  108-inch  wheel  base,  32x3%  inch 
tires,  weight  1,600  pounds.  METZ  and 
CARTERCAR  Distributors  for  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 

THE  COLORADO  CARTERCAR  CO. 

1644  Broadway  Denver,  Colorado 

Live  Agents  Wanted 


CHAS.  A.  SCOTT, 

287  S.  Gilpin  St.,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Please  send  me  catalogue  and  spe- 
cial price  offer  on  the  New  Steel  Clad 
Denning.  It  lias  12—20  H.  P.— 4  speeds 
— 4  cylinders — is  dust  proof,  weighs 
3,000  lbs.— Price  $885.00.  Easy  terms. 


Name 


P.  0. 


RED  RIVER  EARLY  OHIO 

SEED  POTATOES 

These  are  select  seed,  having  strong 
vitality,  and  will  withstand  more  dry 
weather  and  make  a  bigger  yield  than 
any  other  early  potato  grown. 
We  have  also  the  Divide  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Acme,  Chas.  Down- 
ing, and  the  famous  Monmouth  Pearl, 
all  seed  dry  land  and  guaranteed  true 
to  name.    Send  for  free  price  list. 
BROWN  YARD  &  KOHL 
Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 
1401  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


and  Calf  Meal 

CA  combination  of  best  bal- 
anced food  values  to  help 
a  calf  grow  and  keep  healthy.  Costs 
less  than  milk  sells  for,  and 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
Lower  prices  than  Eastern  Calf 
meals.  Better  quality.  Give  it  a  trial. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  price  list. 
If  your  local  dealer  does  not  handle, 
we  will  ship  direct. 

ADY  &  CROWE  MERCANTILE  CO. 

1900  fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Sudan  Grass  Seed 

Recleaned,  officially  inspected  and 
absolutely  free  from  Johnson  grass 
or  other  foreign  seed;  25c  per  lb.  f.  o. 
b.  Lubbock,  Texas.  In  lots  of  100  lbs. 
or  over  delivered.  Best  references 
furnished  on  request.  STANDARD 
SUDAN  SEED  CO.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


OFFICIAL  DENIAL — No  War  Tax  on 
Homestead  Land  in  Canada 

The  report  that  a  war  tax  is  to  be  placed 
on  Homestead  lands  in  Western  Canada 
having  been  given  considerable  circula- 
tion in  the  States,  this  is  to  advise  all 
enquirers  that  no  such  tax  has  been 
placed,  and  there  is  no  intention  to  place 
a  war  tax  of  any  nature  on  such  lands. 

(Signed)  W.  D.  SCOTT, 
Supt.  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Can.,  Mar.  IS,  1915. 


WILL  YOU  TAKE  ORDERS  ? 


I Man,  earn  $150  to  $60  every  week  demomtratlngoar 
1816  Model  Steel  Automatic  Handl-Tool, 
Lifting  and  Pulling  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher,  Splicer  and 
I  Mender,  Post  and  Stamp  Puller,  Tire  Tightener,  Gable 
f  Maker,  Preia,  Viae,  Hoiat,  Wrench,  etc.  Operates  auto- 
matioallr.  Has  power  of  40 men.  Guaranteed  for  lire. 
Spare  time  or  permanent  work.  Demonatrator 
.  loaned.  Credit*-!  vert.  Write  for  factory  agency  offer. 
CHAS.  L  KENEF1EL  C0.377O  butatriirlB!d>,  lufcuapolu.  hi 


Raise  Belgian  Hares  ^V^; 

stock  and  pay  you  $1.50  each.  Also 
skunk,  mink,  squabs,  frogs,  etc.  Send 
dime  for  booklet  and  contract.  Biff 
FrofitB.  The  Belgian  Hare,  Dept.  14, 
Holmes  Park,  Mo. 


THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  COW. 


If  there  is  one  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals for  which  man  should  be  thank- 
ful more  than  another,  it  is  the  milk 
cow,  be  she  pure  bred,  grade  or  just  a 
common  mottle-faced  brindle  cow.  With- 
out her,  we  could  scarcely  eat  a  meal 
with  -any  pleasure ;  we  would  be  forced 
to  the  alternative  of  drinking  black 
coffee  or  water  while  ice  cream  and  the 
many  other  delicacies  which  we  so  mucti 
enjoy  and  which  are  potent  factors  in 
maintaining  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
home,  would  have  to  be  eliminated. 

When  we  are  inclined  to  be  unkind  to 
the  faithful  cow,  to  economize  on  her 
rations  or  force  her  to  remain  outside 
in  the  cold  and  exposed  to  the  driving 
storms,  we  should  stop  to  consider  how 
we  could  get  along  without  her  and  then 
act  on  the  nobler  impulses  of  our  na- 
ture and  accord  her  better  treatment. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
in  advocating  the  merits  of  the  dual  pur- 
pose cow  I  am  antagonizing  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  successful  dairying, 
yet  I  am  not  alone  by  any  means,  in 
the  position  taken  since  many  leading 
dairymen  and  animal  husbandry  educa- 
tors throughout  the  country  claim  for 
her  an  important  place  on  the  average 
farm.  In  England,  the  milking  Short- 
horn has  held  first  place,  both  on  the 
farm  and  among  dairymen  for  more  than 
a  century.  It  is  a  common  experience 
there  for  the  average  Shorthorn  to  give 
6,  8,  and  even  9  gallons  of  milk  a  day 
on  grass  alone  and  where  given  special 
care  the  production  was  much  greater. 
Records  of  several  dairy  herds  in  the 
United  States  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, show  a  milking  season  of  about 
275  days  and  an  average  product  of 
6,500  pounds  of  milk.  This  amount  has 
been  increased  to  as  high  as  12,000 
pounds  in  special  herds  and  individuals 
in  a  single  season.  The  Shorthorn  milk 
is  of  good  quality,  rather  above  the 
average.  The  fat  globules  are  of  me- 
dium and  fairly  uniform  size  so  that 
cream  separates  easily.  One  Shorthorn 
cow  in  Pennsylvania  made  a  record  of 
20  pounds  of  butter  per  week  without 
special  care  while  a  number  of  herds 
averaged  209  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
One  herd  of  ten  cows  averaged  325 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  while  single 
cows  averaged  more  than  400  pounds 
and  one  cow  made  513  pounds  in  a  sin- 
gle year. 

The  milking  Shorthorn  belongs  to  the 
Cruickshank  family  and  when  a  farmer 
is  able  to  secure  one  of  these  individ- 
uals he  should  value  her  most  highly. 

It  has  not  been  found  profitable  for 
the  Western  farmer  to  keep  the  strictly 
dairy  cow  for  dairy  products  only.  He 
is  able  to  realize  but  little  from  the 
male  calves  of  the  strictly  dairy  cow 
unless  these  calves  are  pure  bred  and 
the  average  farmer  does  not  feel  able 
to  possess  pure  bred  dairy  cows. 

The  calf  from  the  dual  purpose  cow 
will  sell  for  $30  when  it  is  four  to  six 
months  of  age  and  this  additional  in- 
come from  a  dairy  herd  is  quite  aa  item 
to  the  Western  farmer. 

The  efficient  dairy  farmer  observes 
great  care  in  selection  of  his  individual 
cows  and  is  likewise  careful  to  push 
his  heifer  calves  from  good  individuals, 
and  mature  them  as  early  as  possible. 
He  breeds  them  so  that  they  will  bring 
their  first  calf  at  two  years  of  age.  A 
two-year-old  heifer,  well  cared  for,  will 
often  be  larger  than  a  three-year-old 
raised  on  the  starvation  process  which 
unfortunately  prevails  on  many  farms. 
In  raising  a  good  heifer,  it  pays  well 
to  give  her  first  class  feed  and  plenty 
of  it.  She  should  have  some  bran,  oats 
and  other  concentrated  feeds  as  well  as 
a  liberal  supply  of  ensilage. 

In  a  young  heifer,  milk  glands  are  not 
well  developed  and  they  should  receive 
careful  attention.  The  udder  should  be 
rubbed  and  carefully  kneaded,  particu- 
larly if  there  are  any  hard  lumps  in  it. 
The  calf  should  not  be  allowed  to  suck 
at  all  as  it  is  detrimental  to  any  cow 
intended  for  the  dairy  and  more  espe- 
cially a  heifer  to  let  the  calf  run  with 
her.  At  the  start  the  heifer  with  her 
first  calf  should  be  kept  on  rather  light 
rations  which  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased after  two  or  three  days.  Lib- 
eral feeding  then  becomes  necessary  in 
order  to  develop  her  milking  qualities 
and  if  the  grass  season  is  at  hand,  it 
will  help  materially  in  securing  a  good 
flow  of  milk.  If  the  spring  is  late,  the 
grass  dried  up,  or  for  any  reason  good 


The 
Empire  Way 

is  the  economical  way.  One 
double  or  two-cow  unit  takes  care 
of  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  No 
elaborate  and  costly  installation 
necessary. 

Empire 
Cream  Separator 

Its  quiet,  light-running  qualities 
have  made  the  Empire  Separator  fa- 
mous among  the  most  successful  dai- 
rymen everywhere.  Let  us  send  you 
descriptions  and  pictures,  showing  the 
Empire  Milker  and  Empire  Separators 
in  use.  We  will  also  send  you  our 
offer  on  Empire  Sta-Rite  Engines  and 
Empire  Star  Feed  Mills. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  9 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
Chicago,  III.,  Denver,  Col.,  Portland, 
Ore..  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  Can. 


Gain  Two  Hours  a  Day 

That's  what  one  man  with  a  few  cows 
says  of  his  E  mpire  Milker.    It  enables  you 
to  make  more  money  by  keeping  more 
cows  with  less  work. 

The  Empire  Teat  Cup  massages  the  teats  by 
natural  air  pressure.  No  compressed  air  used. 
Cannot  cause  sore,  inflamed  teats  and  udders.  In 
many  cases  it  increases  the  milk  yield. 

The  Empire 
Mechanical  Milker 

Is  the  simplest  milking  machine  on 
the  market.  Easiest  to  install- 
easiest  to  operate— requires  but  one 
tank  and  one  pipe  line. 


33.00 1  ITS  BUILT  RIGHT 


IT'S  RELIABLE      IT'S  DURABLE 
EASY  DRAFT       SIMPLE  AND  SERVICEABLE 
  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL   


THIS  ONE  ROW  RIDING  LISTER 

Is  the  only  lister  equipped  with  a  Screw  Adjustment  Shaft 
which  adjusts  the  pitch  of  the  mould  board  to  suit  tbe  soil  in 
hcwancon  ucw  rniurP"  any  locality,  thus  insuring  perfect  work  and  light  draft.  The 
swAnsun  nc. w rjrop  is  perfect,  you  can  tee  the  corn  as  it  goes  into  the 
ground.  Can  be  used  with  3  or  4  horses  with  or  without  tongue.  Sold  and  Shipped  DIRECT  TO 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR        YOU  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  equipped  wit.b3or4  Ann  fin 
BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOG    ^^rtongue^^ wanfed ^  ^  WM 

SWANSON-ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 

$65.85  fi  None  Better—Few  as  Good 

AS  THE  SWANSON  LATEST  IMPROVED 

TWO  ROW  RIDING  LISTER 

Sold  and  Shipped  Direct  to  the  Farmer  from  Our  Factory  on 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  All  our  farm  implements  are  fully 
GUARANTEED  This  lister  is  simple  and  strong  in  construc- 
tion, equipped  with  the  most  reliable  dropping  device  made: 
no  chains  to  slip,  break  or  wear  out. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FARM 
IMPLEMENT  CATALOGUE 


Equipped  with  either  Disc  j  Utter  without  Drill  ■  .  •  $65.85 
or  Shovel  covers.  6-horse  J-With  Drill  and  Shovtl  Covers,  73.00 
Evener  and  Neck-yoke    1  With  Drill  and  Disc  Covert    •  74.50 


SWANSON-ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


CUMBER  *  102?  PER  THOUSAND 


This  is  our  price  at  the  mill 
on  No.  1  guaranteed  Fir  di- 
mension and  common  lumber, 
manufactured  from  the  pick  of 
the  famous  big  trees  of  Wash- 
ington. This  is  the  cost  to 
you,  plus  the  freight  to  your 
station. 


DIRECT 

Z  FROM 

Mill 


Let  us  save  money  for  you — 
give  you  better  material.  Send 
us  your  carpenter's  list  of  ma- 
terial needed  for  your  house 
or  barn.  We  will  send  you  our 
freight  prepaid  price  delivered 
at  your  station. 


Western  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co.  Inc.,  533  Perkins  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


EMPEROR 
WILLIAM 


OATS 


Yield  10%  to  50%  More 
than  ordinary  Oats 


They  are  an  oat  that  is  better  adapted  to  our  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
than  any  other  variety.  Fresh,  choice  seed.  Write  us  for  sample  and  price. 
Extra  fancy  varieties  Wheat,  Barley,  Spring  Rye,  Field  Peas,  Alfalfa  and 
Grass  Seed.    Orders  filled  day  received.    Write  today. 

THE  F.  C.  AYEES  MERCANTILE  CO., 
F.  O.  Box  1365,  Denver,  Colorado 


pasture  is  not  available,  she  should  be 
given  a  liberal  allowance  of  ensilage 
which  should  be  kept  up  until  she  can 
be  turned  into  a  good  pasture. 

Successful  dairymen  have  found  it  in- 
advisible  to  breed  heifers  too  soon  th«.. 
second  time.  Twenty  months'  time,  at 
least,  should  intervene  between  a  heifer's 
first  calf  and  her  second. 

The  trouble  with  the  majority  of 
farmers  is  they  do  not  give  time  for  the 
attentions  that  bring  out  the  best  qual- 
ities in  the  individual.  No  dairy  cow, 
however  good,  will  be  profitable  unless 
given  the  right  care  and  it  is  good  money 
to  the  farmer  to  see  that  her  develop- 
ment is  looked  after,  and  that  she  is 
given  good  shelter  and  feed. 


fo resale  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

Alio  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorns 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 


Sudan  Grass  Seed 

Raised  near  Limon,  Colo.,  not  irrigated, 
97.93  per  cent  pure.  Very  high  quality 
seed.  There  is  no  Johnson  grass  seed 
in  our  seed.  Price  50c  per  pound  at 
Limon,  Colo.;  40c  in  ten  pound  lots. 

FRED  L.  PALMER,  Limon,  C<-"°- 
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PROFITS  IN  A  HOME  DAIRY. 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
every  farmer  should  take  a  careful  in- 
ventory of  what  he  possesses  and  then 
ask  himself  the  question  if  he  is  taking 
full  advantage  of  conditions  in  his  spe- 
cial location  and  if  there  are  not  some 
ways  in  which  he  could  materially  in- 
crease his  income  by  making  a  change 
here,  an  investment  there,  or  by  the 
selling  of  some  animals  that  have  not 
shown  a  profit  and  the  purchase  of  oth- 
ers that  would. 

If  you  are  so  situated  where  you  have 
access  to  good  pasture  you  will  find 
it  quite  profitable  to  purchase  as  many 
cows  as  your  bank  account  and  credit 
will  command  and  arrange  to  plant  for- 
age crops  that  will  make  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  ensilage  and  some  time 
during  the  summer  do  not  fail  to  con- 
struct a  silo  even  though  it  be  a  pit 
silo  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  exchange  work  with  your  neighbor  in 
order  to  get  it  dug.  You  can  not  at- 
ford  to  work  hard  in  preparing  the  soil, 
planting  the  seed,  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting the  crop  to  realize  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  results  of  your  labor.  When 


Beatrice 

Cream  Separator 

Farmer  Onswon  says: 
"Don't  pay  a  premium  for  a  name 
only.  Mark  this :  Of  all  cream  sepa- 
rators the  Beatrice  is  the  one  high- 
grade  separator  that  sells  at  a  reason- 
able price.  $85  bought  me  a  Beatrice 
that  skims  two  gallons  of  milk  per 
minute  — 1000  pounds  per  hour. 
Other  high-grade  separators  of  like 
capacity  would  cost  you  $100  to  $125. 

"  Why  pay  more  than  the  Beatrice  price  ?  The 
saving:  is  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  size.  The  Beatrice  is  the  separator 
with  the  double-angle  discs.  We  get  all  the 
cream.  With  the  Centrifugal  Washing 
Devicefrve  clean  its  bowl  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  You  will  need  buy  only  one  Beatrice 
in  your  lifetime.  All  wearing  parts  are 
replaceable.  You  can  make  a  Beatrice  all 
over  again,  a  new  separator  out  of  the  old 
one,  for  $35." 

Buy  with  your  eyes  open.   Send  for  catalog. 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Chicago 

Dei  Moinea,  la.,  Dnbnqoe,  la., 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Topeka,  Kan., 
Denver,  Col.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


with  the  silo  and  a  good  herd  of  milk 
cows  you  can  realize  90  per  cent  or  more 
on  your  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
materially  increase  your  bank  account 
and  have  money  on  deposit  instead  of 
borrowing  from  Peter  and  Paul  to  meet 
your  overdraft. 

I  am  speaking  now  more  particularly 
to  the  small  farmer  dairyman — the  man 
who  has  a  half  dozen  or  more  cows 
which  he  regards  as  a  side  issue  and  to 
which  he  has  given  little  attention  fur- 
ther than  milking  them  at  irregular 
hours,  feeding  them  with  the  other  range 
cattle  and  complains  because  he  finds 
there  is  no  money  in  milking  cows.  If 
this  farmer  would  give  his  milk  cows  an 
even  chance  with  the  range  cattle  ana 
provide  extra  feed  to  be  transformed 
into  milk  in  addition  to  that  given  for 
providing  heat,  muscle  and  fat,  he 
would  soon  have  reason  to  change  his 
mind  and  if  he  will  give  the  cow  the  care 
and  feed  that  they  should  have  he  will 
soon  find  that  his  balance  will  be  on 
the  profit  instead  of  the  loss  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Ten  good  dairy  cows  well  shel- 
tered and  fed  a  liberal  dairy  ration 
consisting  largely  of  ensilage  will  yield 
an  average  monthly  income  of  $60  to 
$100  in  cash  for  the  cream  besides  the 
skim  milk,  the  best  of  feed  for  calves, 
chickens  and  pigs,  which,  judiciously 
handled  and  given  good  pasture  with 
some  concentrates,  should  be  made  to 
bring  in  amounts  almost  equal  to  the 
above. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  farmers  in 
general  to  heap  maledictions  on  the 
heads  of  the  packers,  manufacturers  and 
other  similar  enterprises  who  make 
money  by  carefully  looking  after  the  de- 
tails, eliminating  all  wastes  and  taking 
full  advantage  of  conditions  to  make 
their  labors  pay  a  profit.  In  the  dairy 
cow  every  farmer  owns  a  manufacturing 
plant  and  if  the  machinery  of  this  plant 
is  given  careful  and  judicious  attention 
and  if  he  will  so  arrange  to  market  his 
coops  through  these  manufacturing 
plants  that  will  transform  them  froiu 
the  crude  into  a  highly  concentrated 
and  readily  marketable  product,  he  will 
become  a  member  of  the  manufacturing 
class  and  will  realize  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  there  is  good  profit  in  a 
home  dairy. 

Some  Advantages  of  Dairying. 

The  following,  in  a  condensed  form, 
are  a  few  of  many  advantages  to  be 
realized  in  farm  dairying: 

1.  That  it  takes  less  fertility  out  of 
the  soil  than  any  other  form  of  agri- 
culture, and  hence  it  is  useful  in  follow- 
ing a  well  regulated  system  of  rotation. 

2.  That  it  can  be  combined  readily 
with  other  forms  of  agriculture  or  horti- 
culture. 

3.  The  dairy  provides  in  winter  a 
quantity  of  stable  manure  in  which  the 
straw  from  the  farm  is  profitably 
utilized. 

4.  The  by-products  from  the  cow,  skim 
milk,  whey  and  buttermilk,  are  a  source 
of  Income  in  raising  pigs  and  calves. 

5.  Dairying  gives  constant  and  regu- 
lar employment  of  a  light  character  to 
every  member  of  a  farmer's  family. 

6.  Dairying  inculcates  habits  of  punc- 
tuality, industry,  cleanliness  and  thrift 
on  the  farm. 

7.  Cheese  and  butter  are  condensed 
products,  and  the  cost  of  carriage,  in 
comparison  with  their  value,  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  farm  product. 

8.  That  the  demand  for  good  butter 


SEPARATORS 

are  by  far  the 
most  economical 


D  EAL  economy  is  never  short- 
■1  sighted.  It  never  confuses 
PRICE  with  VALUE. 

PRICE  is  what  you  pay  for  an 
article. 

VALUE  depends  upon  the 
amount  and  quality  of  service  the 
article  gives  you. 

You  get  by  far  the  greatest 
actual  value  for  your  money  when 
you  buy  a  De  Laval — BECAUSE 
a  De  Laval  will  give  you  much 
better  and  longer  SERVICE  than 
any  other  cream  separator. 

From    the    standpoint    of  its 


greater  durability  alone  the  De 
Laval  is  the  most  economical 
cream  separator  to  buy,  and  when 
you  also  take  into  consideration 
its  cleaner  skimming,  easier  run- 
ning, greater  capacity  and  less 
cost  for  repairs,  the  price  of  the 
"cheapest"  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket is  most  exorbitant  compared 
with  that  of  the  De  Laval. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  let  its  FIRST  COST  stand 
in  the  way  either,  because  the  De 
Laval  may  be  purchased  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually 
pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 


A  De  Laval  catalog-  to  be  had.  for  the  asking  tells  more  fully 
why  the  De  Laval  Is  the  most  economical  cream  separator 
or  the  nearest  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain 
this  and  many  other  points  of  De  Laval  superiority.  If 
you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent,  simply  write  the 
nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  »tB^±^^S5 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


and  cheese  on  the  world's  market  is  un- 
limited, and  so  long  as  the  quality  is 
maintained  an  all  around,  even  and  prof- 
itable price  can  always  be  secured. 

9.  The  monthly  cheque  from  the  fac- 
tory provides  the  mainstay  in  the  house- 
hold as  against  the  precarious  returns 
from  yearly  crops. 

10.  In  mixed  farming  the  income  from 
the  dairy  is  the  most  reliable. 

11.  The  farmer's  household,  as  a  re- 
sult of  dairy  work,  is  always  supplied 
with  fresh  milk  and  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  pork,  bacon  and  veal. 

12.  Storekeepers,  traders,  bankers, 
financial  men  and  politicians  all  fully 
realize,  after  years  of  experience,  that 
wherever  dairy  farming  is  conducted, 
farmers  are  most  prosperous,  mortgages 
are  rarely  found,  and  the  value  oi 
landed  property  becomes  considerably 
enhanced. 


MONTROSE   COUNTY   FOR  CATTLE. 


Montrose  County,  Colorado,  comes  up 
smiling  each  year  with  some  stunning 
new  achievement.  The  price  of  live 
stock  having  soared  to  the  fleecy  clouds, 
the  boosters  of  the  Uncompahgre  valley 
are  to  the  front  with  the  announcement 
that  this  locality  is  the  place  to  make 


up  the  shortage  of  cattle  advertised  all 
over  the  country.  To  substantiate  their 
position  they  are  sending  out  pictures 
of  thrifty  triplet  calves. 

This  valuable  cow  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Humphrey.  The  calves  were  born  the 
twenty-second  of  January  and  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  about  March  the  ninth. 

What  Montrose  has  up  its  sleeve  for 
next  year  no  one  can  guess.  One  thing 
is  certain.  It  will  not  rehearse  itself 
and  be  content  with  an  announcement 
of  quartets  for  the  old  Jersey  cow.  The 
ancestors  of  Ouray  and  Chipeta  may 
have  been  the  discoverers  of  the  Un- 
compahgre valley,  but  John  Tobin's 
neighbors  and  Uncle  Sam  built  the  Gun- 
nison tunnel;  Al  Neil  beat  the  world  in 
feeder  cattle;  Tony  Monell  took  in  the 
fairs  and  grabbed  all  of  the  purple  and 
blue  ribbons,  and  John  C.  Bell  was 
placed  on  the  court  of  appeals  to  put 
the  judicial  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
whole  procedure.  Look  out  for  next 
year.  Montrose  may  bring  forth  the 
very  first  real  effective  get-together 
spirit  necessary  to  make  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district  the  most  prosperous 
on  the  American  continent. 


The  high  price  of  wheat  is  causing 
farmers  to  arrange  for  the  planting  of  an 
unusually  large  acreage  of  spring  wheat. 


A  Montrose  County  Jersey  Cow  and  Her  Triplet  Calves. 


I  WANT  TO  GIVE  SOME 
FARMER  $2.00. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  states  of  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho  and  New  Mexico 
who  are  using  tractors,  and  a  larger 
number  who  want  to  know  what  suc- 
cess you  are  meeting  with,  and 
who  want  to  purchase  rigs  if  they  can 
be  assured  by  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  that  they  are  a 
success. 

For  the  best  letter  in  April  from  a 
farmer  in  the  above  states,  telling 
your  experience  in  using  a  tractor 
engine  for  farm  work,  I  will  give  $2. 
The  traction  engine  has  an  important 
place  in  the  farming  operations  of  the 
West  and  I  want  to  know  just  what 
that  place  is,  in  the  opinion  of  farm- 
ers who  have  had  practical  experience 
in  farming  with  tractors. — Editor. 
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Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Seauty  I  Winners  at  Denver  and  Northern  Poultry  Shows,  1906-14 
Utility  |     Also  Registered  St.  Lambert  Jersey  Cattle. 

W.  A.  Groom  &  Sons,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Boulder,  Colo. 


Baby  Chicks-  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Hatched  right  in  Mammoth  Incubators.  Best  pure  bred,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Poultry  Farm  in  Colorado.  Improved  strain  of  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue sent  free. 

MERK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


Eggs  For  Hatching 

Heavy  in  the  famous  Tom  Barron  English  strain,  five  dollars  per  hundred 
for  remainder  of  season.    Only  place  in  the  West  you  can  get  them.  Write 

for  circulars. 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM  FOWLER,  COLORADO 


Mouldy  litter  in  poultry  houses  and 
mouldy  feed  are  the  cause  of  a  large 
number  of  deaths  among  poultry,  and 
particularly  among  chicks.  These 
moulds  taken  into  the  body  of  the  fowl 
cause  a  disease  known  as  Aspergillosis. 
The  disease  is  as  fatal  as  the  name 
sounds.  Our  scientists  have  neglected 
to  find  a  shorter  name  for  the  disease, 
but  among  poultrymen  chicks  affected 
with  the  trouble  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "lungers."  Many  times  the  dis- 
ease is  mistaken  for  white  diarrhea. 
The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  in 
its  investigation  of  poultry  diseases, 
notes  the  following  characteristic  symp- 
toms: The  chick  stands  around  in  a 
drowsy  manner  and  shows  little  desire 
to  eat.  The  wings  hang  down,  the 
breath  is  rapid  and  a  white  diarrhea  is 
present. 

An  affected  chick  will  be  found  to 
have  soft,  yellow  growths  from  the  size 
of  a  pin  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  mainly 
in  the  lungs,  but  sometimes  in  the  in- 
testines and  mesentery.  These  growths, 
clogging  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs, 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  death 
of  affected  birds. 

In  mature  fowls  there  are  two  forms 
of  the  disease.  The  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  air-sacs  and  tubes  may  be 
covered  with  a  membranous  formation 
which  is  soft  and  yellowish  and  has  an 
offensive  odor,  or  the  post  mortem  will 
reveal  white  or  yellowish  nodules  im- 
bedded in  the  tissues  of  the  lungs. 

Early  symptoms  are  that  the  bird  is 
inactive,  sleepy  and  if  forced  to  run,  will 
fall  from  exhaustion;  breathing  is  rapid, 
appetite  is  diminished  and  more  or  less 
catarrh  is  present. 

There  is  no  cure  for  the  trouble,  but 
since  it  is  caused  by  eating  mouldy  feed 
or  by  being  permitted  access  to  mouldy 
litter,  it  can  be  entirely  prevented  by 
not  compelling  fowls  to  eat  mouldy  food 
and  by  keeping  them  away  from  mouldy 
litter. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  poultry 
troubles  that  can  be  entirely  avoided 
by  feeding  nothing  but  fresh,  clean  feed 
and  keeping  the  pens  and  yards  free 
from  filth  and  moulds. 


CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

Near  Hotchkiss,  Colo.,  700  acres  Ir- 
rigated land,  improvements,  first  class 
water  rights,  all  well  fenced,  with 
houses,  sheds,  barns,  corrals;  over  300 
acres  now  under  cultivation,  orchards, 
alfalfa  and  grain.  This  is  an  ideal  cat- 
tle ranch  proposition.  Choice  range, 
both  government  land  and  forest  re- 
serves, where  this  property  has  Class  A 
grazing  rights.  Will  sell,  but  prefer  to 
form  stock  company  in  which  I  will 
put  up  my  share  of  capital  and  take 
stock  for  ranch  on  fair  valuation. 
Ranch  will  winter  feed  2,600  to  3,000 
cattle.  Any  one  having  capital  to  In- 
vest in  cattle  proposition  will  find  this 
a  choice  proposition.  For  particulars 
address 

H.  E.  WOODWARD. 

2525  Birch  Street,  Denver,  olo. 


RAIN  BAIN 

You  may  not 
needing  it  now.  Next 
July  and  August 
you  will  need  the 
TURNER  tile  sys- 
tem to  sub-irrigate 


" — '  ■  "'"  your  garden  and  or- 
chard from  your 
well.  Our  tile  machine  makes  continu- 
ous cement  tile,  in  the  ditch,  150  ft. 
hour  for  7c  a  rod.  Tiles  laid  8  ft.  apart 
below  cultivation  for  gardens.  One  til 
between  rows  for  trees.  Machine.  $15. 
TURNEB  BEOS.,  Bird  City,  lane. 


AND  CHIC 

C  FOOD&V'X 

mote  better  growth  and  healthier  chicks. 
Carefully  selected  from  years  of  experi- 
ence serving  chicken  raisers.  Price  list 
and  Sample  Sent  Free.  This  will  be  a 
big  profit  chicken  year.  Prepare  now. 
Get  your  share.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  ship  you  direct. 
Write  today. 

ADY  &  CBOWB  MERCANTILE  CO. 
1900  15th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


EGGS !     EGOS!  I 

Prom  thoroughbreds — Geese,  Turkeys, 
Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and  Runner 
Ducks,  White,  Barred,  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Hamburgs,  Games.  Black  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds,  White  and  Silver-laced 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Cochins,  Leg- 
horns, Bantams,  Pearl  and  White  Guin- 
eas. Poultry  eggs,  15  for  $1.00;  also  Rab- 
bits, Hares,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Write  for 
Circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 


HEAVY  TEAM  HARNESS  WO.  105. 

Concords  Nos.  5  and  6  hames;  traces 
are  2Y*  inches  with  lV4-inch  layer 
through  to  hame,  6-link  butt  chains; 
lines,  1  inch  by  20  feet;  breeching 
heavy  folded  with  Hi-inch  rein- 
forced layer  and  1-inch  box  or 
spaced  loop  tugs;  1%-inch  breast 
and  pole  straps  with  collar,  trace 
and  spread  straps.  Price,  complete, 
with  3-ring  hip  strap,  $36.50.  If  you 
want  something  good  in  the  Saddle 
and  Harness  line  send  for  our  cata- 
logue. O.  J.  SNYDER,  1537  larimer 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


|  The  Farm  Poultry  | 
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PERTINENT    POULTRY  POINTERS. 

During  the  busy  spring  season  the 
care  of  the  poultry  and  poultry  house  is 
very  likely  to  be  neglected  and  the  in- 
jurious results  both  to  mature  and 
young  stock  will  be  far-reaching.  The 
poultry  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  sprayed  with  a  good  disin- 
fectant at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

Do  not  set  hens  in  the  poultry  hous* 

but  provide  temporary  places  on  the 
outside  where  they  can  have  protection 
from  the  weather  and  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  other  birds. 

Spray  the  setting  hens  occasionally 
with  some  good  disinfectant  so  that 
there  will  be  no  mites  and  lice  to  annoy 
and  stunt  the  growth  of  the  chix. 

See  that  the  setting  hen  is  provided 
with  feed  and  water.  It  is  better  to 
keep  her  in  a  wire  inclosure  so  that  she 
will  not  leave  her  nest  long  at  the  time 
and  no  chances  will  be  taken  on  the 
eggs  becoming  chilled. 

Select  large,  smooth  eggs  for  setting 
and  if  possible,  see  that  they  are  from 
your  best  layers.  In  this  way  you  will 
be  able  to  breed  up  a  good  laying  strain. 

Provide  clean,  dry  nests  for  the  set- 
ting hens,  in  dark  places  and  if  the 
ground  is  not  too  cold,  you  will  realize 
better  hatches  in  this  dry  climate  if 
you  will  dig  out  a  shallow  place  in  the 
ground  and  make  the  nest  directly  on 
the  soil. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  hens  that  have  passed  their  days  of 
usefulness.  There  is  a  demand  for  set- 
ting hens  and  through  a  little  adver- 
tising in  your  local  papers,  you  can  dis- 
pose of  them  readily.  One  of  our  suc- 
cessful poultrymen  writes  that  he  is 
selling  off  his  old  hens  at  ten  dollars 
per  dozen. 


TIME  TO  START  IN  POULTRY. 


The  best  time  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business  is  right  now.  The  first  thing 
to  consider  is  what  breed  you  like  the 
best  and  after  you  have  fully  decided, 
look  about  for  some  one  who  has  a  good 
laying  strain  of  pure  bred  stock  of  this 
breed.  Do  not  consider  for  a  moment 
the  buying  of  anything  else  than  pure 
breds.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  pure 
breds  than  it  does  mongrels  and  you  will 
take  much  pleasure  in  the  realization 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  the  best  birds 
in  your  neighborhood  and  further,  when 
you  want  to  sell  stock,  you  will  be  able 
to  get  an  advance  above  the  market 
price. 

Don't  buy  but  one  breed  and  study  it 


ST  Rocks 

We  have  30  early  hatched,  well 
marked,  large  Barred  Rock  cocker- 
els that  we  will  sell  for  $2  each,  or 
(  for  $10.    Groves  Bros.,  Wray,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE 

High  Altitude,  non-irrigated  Seed 
Corn — grown  in  Adams  Co.,  Colorado. 
We  have  Parson's  White  Dent — Swad- 
ley — White  Australian — and  Colorado 
Yellow  Dent.  100  lbs.  or  more  at 
$3.00.  Less  quantities  at  3%  cents 
per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Brighton. 
C.  W.  SNODGBASS,  Brighton,  Colo. 


W?f*f*  C  For  Hatching 
MCd\X XX&  and  Baby  Chix 

from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  can 
show  blue  ribbon  birds. 

Columbine  Poultry  Plant. 
A.  W.  GINGERY,  Prop. 
R.  No.  1,  Box  124B        Arvada,  Colo. 


R.    C.    RHODE    ISLAND  REDS — De 

Xioof's  Raven  Strain 
BARRED      PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — 

Thompson's  Ringlet  Strain.  Birds 
that  have  won  in  the  leading  shows 
of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma.  EGGS  worth  $5  a  setting 
at  $1  for  15,  $3  for  50,  $5  per  100. 
T.  E.  LEPTWICH,  Wlnfleld,  Kansas. 


until  you  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  nature,  the  kind  of  feed  to  bring 
the  best  results  and  the  proper  care 
that  should  be  given. 

If  *y°u  have  no  chickens  and  can  af- 
ford the  price,  it  is  better  to  buy  a  pen 
or  more  from  some  responsible  poultry 
breeder  and  at  the  same  time  as  many 
baby  chix  as  you  want  to  raise.  Be 
sure  to  get  full  instructions  about  the 
care  and  feed  of  the  baby  chix  for  they 
are  very  delicate  little  creatures  and  re- 
quire the  right  kind  of  attention. 

Do  not  secure  more  birds  than  your 
housing  will  accommodate.  If  you  can- 
not afford  the  right  kind  of  a  house  for 
but  five  birds,  then  let  five  be  your 
limit.  A  roomy  open  front  house  facing 
the  south  with  the  other  side  and  both 
ends  tight  to  prevent  any  draughts  is 
what  you  will  require.  Remember  that 
good  care  counts  in  poultry  the  same  as 
in  live  stock. 

Arrange  now  to  plant  root  crops"  cab- 
bages, etc.,  that  will  furnish  succulent 
feed  for  your  poultry  all  winter.  They 
need  feed  of  this  nature  the  same  as 
you  do  and  they  will  show  their  appre- 
ciation in  an  increased  quantity  of  eggs. 

Take  the  best  care  of  your  hens  dur- 
ing the  molting  season.  Do  not  force 
molt,  as  the  late  molters  are  the  most 
profitable  fowls  to  keep  to  produce  the 
flock  for  the  following  season.  The 
early  molter  has  nothing  to  do  but  molt, 
as  she  lays  very  few  eggs. 

Provide  your  hens  with  the  best  of 
quarters,  plenty  of  good  nourishing  food, 
clean  water,  charcoal  and  plenty  of  green 
foods  and  nature  will  take  care  of  the 
balance. 


A  LAWN  ON  DRY  FARM  LAND. 


While  some  have  made  a  success  of 
some  of  the  drouth  resisting  grasses, 
such  as  meadow  fescue,  Australian  rye 
grass,  etc.,  I  believe  the  most  satisfac- 
tory is  alfalfa. 

This  has  to  be  grown  in  a  mat,  and 
cut  with  a  lawn  mower.  The  ground  is 
first  spaded  about  a  foot  deep,  and  the 
seed  planted  thickly  on  a  nice  fined  sur- 
face. No  manure  must  be  used  because 
it  lifts  the  soil  and  lets  in  too  much 
air  which  burns  the  young  plants. 

The  alfalfa  must  never  be  allowed  to 
grow  so  high  that  a  lawn  mower  can- 
not be  used  on  it.  The  idea  is  to  keep 
it  close  to  the  ground  forming  a  beauti- 
ful green  mat.  For  this  reason  it  has 
to  be  planted  very  thick  and  continually 
mowed. 

In  consequence  of  no  growth  being 
allowed  the  consumption  of  moisture  is 
low  and  the  alfalfa  lawn  will  stay  green 
in  the  driest  weather  and  also  late  in 
the  season. 

A  top  dressing  of  black  corral  dirt  in 
winter  will  keep  the  soil  rich  and  act 
as  a  mulch  in  summer. — E.  R.  Parsons, 
Dry  Farm  Editor. 


JOHNNY  CAKE  FOR  CHICKS. 


Johnny  cake  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  in  the  proportions  named 
is  a  very  good  feed  for  young  chicks: 
One  dozen  infertile  eggs  or  one  pound  of 
sifted  beef  scrap  to  ten  pounds  of  corn- 
meal;  enough  milk  to  make  a  pasty 
mash,  and  one  tablespoon  of  baking 
soda.  Dry  bread  crumbs  may  be  mixed 
with  hard-boiled  eggs,  making  about 
one-quarter  of  the  mixture  eggs,  or 
rolled  oats  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
bread  crumbs.  Feed  the  bread  crumbs, 
rolled  oats  or  johnny  cake  mixtures 
five  times  daily  for  the  first  week.  Then 
gradually  substitute  for  one  or  two 
feeds  of  the  mixture  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cracked  wheat,  finely  crackefl 
corn  and  pinhead  oatmeal  or  hulled 
oats.  About  five  per  cent  of  cracked 
,peas  or  broken  rice  and  two  per  cent  of 
charcoal  may  be  added.  A  commercial 
chick  feed  may  be  substituted  if  de- 
sired. This  ration  can  be  fed  until  the 
chicks  are  two  weeks  old,  when  they 
should  be  placed  on  grain  and  a  dry  or 
wet  mash  mixture. 

After  the  chicks  are  ten  days  old  a 
good  growing  mash,  composed  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  bran,  two  parts 
middlings,  one  part  cornmeal,  one  part 
low  grade  wheat  flour  and  ten  per  cent 
sifted  beef  scrap  may  be  placed  in  a 
hopper  and  left  before  them  at  all  times. 
The  mash  may  be  fed  either  wet  or  dry. 
Tf  it  is  fed  wet  only  enough  moisture, 
either  milk  or  water,  should  be  added 
to  make  the  feed  crumbly.    In  no  case 


should  it  be  sloppy.  When  this  grow- 
ing mash  or  mixture  is  not  used,  a  hop- 
per containing  bran  should  be  accessible 
to  the  chickens  at  all  times. 

When  one  has  only  a  few  chickens  it 
is  less  trouble  to  purchase  the  prepared 
chick  feeds,  but  where  a  considerable 
number  are  reared  it  is  sometimes 
cheaper  to  buy  the  finely  cracked  grains 
and  mix  them.  Many  chick  feeds  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  grit  and  may 
contain  grains  of  poor  quality,  so  that 
they  should  be  examined  carefully  and 
the  quality  guaranteed  before  they  are 
purchased.  . 


MOULDS  FATAL  TO  POULTRY.  j 
By  H.  L.  Kempster. 


Success  has  followed  forest  planting 
on  the  sandhills  of  Nebraska.  Jack 
pines  planted  there  by  the  government 
forest  service  ten  years  ago  now  have 
a  height  of  over  15  feet  and  a  diameter 
of  4  inches. 


ratsWSTS  E*:<iL,  nil*.  Hke  hungry  wolves,  any 
I  loll  DUB  season.  Tf  you  bait  with 
SIWj!?^  Magic-Fish-Lure. 

icif      Best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of 
Y"S"~?  fish.  Write  to-day  for  my  free  booklet  and 
*jM    special  offer  of  one  box  to  help  Introduce  It. 
^    J.  F.  Greeory,  Dept.  108,   St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  In  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  personal 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  Initial  counts  as 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising  cory  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WKSTEKN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  It 
pives  vou  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  #  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POULTRY. 


NARRAGANSETT  turkey  eggs.  Mrs. 
John  Mitchell,  Lafontaine,  Kansas. 


BARRED  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — 
Fine  young  stock,  reasonable.  John  To- 
bias, Wheatridge,  Colo. 


EGGS  from  prize  winning  R.  C.  Reds, 
$1.50  up.  Catalogue  free.  Island  View, 
Fremont,  Neb. 


PRIZE  winning  Light  Brahmas.  Set- 
tings reasonable.  E.  Grosser,  2241  Perry 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

BARRED  ROCKS — Pittsfield  strain, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  $1.25  setting;  100,  $6. 
George  Hunkle,  Holmesville,  Nebr. 


BUFF  ROCKS — Eggs  from  pens  sired 
by  South  West  District  Show  Winner. 
Reasonable.  Mrs.  J.  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 


EGGS — Dark  Cornish.  Buff  Cochins, 
White  Crested  Black  Polish,  Dark  Brah- 
mas, Indian  Runner  ducks.  W.  A.  Cole, 
Lexington,  Nebr. 


TOUR  choice  of  thirty  big  pure  bred 
Plymouth  cockerels  for  two  dollars  each, 
or  a  half  dozen  for  ten  dollars.  Groves 
Brothers,  Wray,  Colo. 


KELLERSTRASS  Crystal  White  Orp- 
ingtons, won  thirteen  ribbons,  five  blue, 
last  show.  Settings,  $1.00.  Clay  Rohr- 
bough,  Loveland,  Colo. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
largest,  finest  birds  ever  owned.  One 
and  two  dollars  for  fifteen  eggs.  Twelve 
years  same  breed.  Lone  Tree  Ranch, 
Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


MAMMOTH  Incubators.  1,200  to  4,000- 
egg  capacity.  The  ideal  machines  for 
custom  hatching  and  baby  chic  busi- 
ness. Smaller  sizes,  60  to  300  eggs.  Free 
catalog  and  cut  prices.  Denver  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  2047  California  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE: — Buff  Orpington  eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  hens,  $1.00  per 
thirteen,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Forty  years' 
experience  in  poultry  raising  in  Wyom- 
ing. William  Boyce,  322  28th  St.,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


BELGIAN  HARES  —  Thoroughbred 
Rufus  Reds  and  utility  stock  at  lowest 
prices.    W.  G.  Thorson,  Aurora,  Colo. 

RAISE  Belgian  hares  for  us.  We  fur- 
ish  stock  and  pay  you  $1.50  each.  Also 
skunk,  mink,  squabs,  frogs,  etc.  Send 
dime  for  booklet  and  contract.  Big 
profits.  The  Belgian  Hare,  Dept.  14, 
Holmes  Park,  Mo. 


STEELE'S  Barred  Rocks  have  w.on 
first  for  best  pen  six  times  at  the  seven 
last  Greeley  exhibitions.  15  eggs  for 
$1.50  from  light  or  dark  pens,  each  con- 
taining prize  winners.  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Steele,  Greeley,  Colo. 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
big,  healthy,  high  quality  winners.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Ahlquist  Bros.,  Route  No. 
Ill,  Florence,  Nebr. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
BUY  eggs  from  flock  with  state  egg 
record.     Eggs,  $7.50,    chicks,    $15  100. 
James  R.  Snyder,  Box  W.,  Frazer,  Mo. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Leghorns.  National 
Western  Poultry  show,  Denver,  1915, 
won  $50  cup,  sweepstakes  trophy.  Baby 
chix,  hatching  eggs.  Free  catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Sanders, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


THE  largest  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cattle  In  the  West.  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Loveland 
Farms  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


FOR  Hampshire  hogs,  Dutch  Belted 
cattle,  Arab  stallion,  Collie  dogs  and 
geese  feathers,  write  C.  W.  Welsenbaum, 
Altamont,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE — A  carload  of  Shorthorn 
bulls  owned  by  the  Carroll  County 
Breeders'  Association.  Write  Frank 
Toyne,  Sec,  Lanesboro,  Iowa. 


a  fact,  judging  from  the  way  they  buy 
them,  but  we  still  have  for  sale  about 
40  head  of  choice  young  gilts,  bred  and 
unbred,  all  solid  red  colors,  all  cholera 
proof,  guaranteed,  only  $20  and  $25  per 
head.  If  you  want  the  genuine  cholera 
proof,  get  them  from  the  Denver  Hog 
Ranch  Co.,  E.  48th  ave  and  Cherry  st., 
Denver,  Colo. 


FARMERS  and  dairymen  attention — 
Rusty  milk  cans  retinned  $1.00,  or  will 
buy  your  rusty  milk  cans.  Address  Sil- 
ver, State  Plating  Co.,  1323  14th  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SEEDS. 


FOR  SALE: — Good  Alsike  clover  seed. 
Address  W.  E.  Wheeler,  Yampa,  Colo. 


DROUTH  resistant  Tepary  beans,  12 
lbs.  $1.00.  H.  H.  Beckwith,  Las  Animas, 
Colo. 


DUROC  hogs  for  sale.  Blue  ribbon 
herd,  fall  and  winter  pigs,  $22.50  to 
$50.00.  Extra  fine  show  stock  higher. 
Everything  registered.  C.  F.  Burke, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


CHOLERA  proof  brood  sows — Immun- 
ized cholera  proof  brood  stock  la  the 
foundation  for  your  success  In  the  hoc 
business,  and  the  buyers  believe  this  Is 


PURE  Sudan  grass  seed,  10  pounds 
$2.50  prepaid,  by  grower  on  experiment 
farm.    G.  H.  Branham,  Slaton,  Texas. 


SUDAN  seed,  officially  inspected. 
Send  for  booklet  free.  Seed,  25c  per 
pound.  S.  H.  Weaver,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


BOW  CREEK  farm  seeds  since  1872. 
Alfalfa,  feterita,  cane,  corn,  kaffir,  Su- 
dan grass.  Samples  free.  F.  D.  De  Shon, 
Route  No.  4,  Logan,  Kansas. 


SUDAN  GRASS — Kansas  grown,  guar- 
anteed free  from  Johnson  grass.  Offi- 
cially inspected  and  approved.  Circular 
free.  Wilson  G.  Shelley,  McPherson, 
Kans. 


SUDAN  SEED — Inspected  by  state 
experiment  agent.  Recleaned  25c  lb., 
any  amount.  No  Johnson  grass.  Har- 
vesting, planting,  cultivating  instruc- 
tions '  free.  Robinson  Bros.,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change, send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


EXCHANGE  BOOK— 800  farms,  etc., 
everywhere  for  honest  trade.  Graham 
Bros.,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 


OWNERS  of  farm,  unimproved  land 
or  fruit  ranch  for  sale,  write  O.  O.  Matt- 
son,  94  Andrus  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FOR  SALE: — Cheap,  thirty-eight  acres 
raw,  level  land  under  Gunnison  tunnel. 
Robert  Plews,  Elkton,  Colo. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FREE  land,  cheap  water,  western 
slope  farms  on  easy  terms.  Address 
"Escalante,"  Colorado  State  &  Savings 
Bank,  Denver,  Colo. 


COLORADO  farm  relinquishment,  all 
smooth  hay  farm  land,  5%  miles  county 
seat;  160  acres,  $1,000;  rich,  sandy  loam 
chocolate  soil.  H.  E.  Brower,  315  y2  Main 
St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association, 
54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ONE  corner  lot  50x125  feet,  eight- 
roomed  house,  electric  lights,  city  wa- 
ter in  yard,  lawn,  shade  trees,  good  well 
of  water  on  back  porch,  barn,  other  out 
buildings.  Address  Box  245,  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colo. 


.  .PRODUCTIVE  LANDS — Crop  payment 
or  easy  terms;  along  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Free  literature.  Say  what  state  inter- 
ests you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  No.  122  North- 
ern Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — 320  acres  irrigated  land, 
all  tillable,  2%  miles  from  Kinsey,  1% 
miles  from  school,  good  water  right,  ir- 
rigating ditch  all  complete,  $20  per  acre. 
Pasture  land  adjoining  for  sale  very 
cheap.  Plenty  open  range.  The  best  in 
the  state.   A.  E.  Millard,  Kinsey,  Mont. 


RANCH  FOR  SALE — 360  acres,  well 
improved  land  with  good  water  right; 
all  under  fence;  2  sets  of  buildings  on 
ground;  5%  miles  from  the  town  of 
Saguache.  For  further  particulars  write 
to  William  Fellers,   Saguache,  Colo. 


500  cows,  50  horses,  thoroughbred 
bulls  and  stallions,  hay  and  farm  ma- 
chinery complete;  wealthy  owner  re- 
tires, sell  outfit;  8,000  acres  fenced, 
about  half  deeded,  only  $95,000;  very 
easy  terms,  low  interest.  A.  B.  C.  Co., 
1650  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


IRRIGATED  homestead,  5%  miles 
county  seat,  2  miles  sugar  beet  dump; 
Al  soil;  fenced;  part  plowed,  balance 
hay;    lateral   built;    sacrifice  for  cash 


Have  You  Something  to  Sell? 

IF  SO,  FILL  OUT  COUPON  BELOW. 

You  can  run  a  little  advertisement  In  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE'S  Farmers' 
and  Stockmen's  exchange  columns  for  only  four  cents  a  word  per  insertion. 
No  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  All  adver- 
tisements are  set  in  uniform  style.  Every  number,  or  initial  counts  as  one  word. 
We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  over  50,000  each  issue.  Our  rate  of  4c  per  word 
for  the  large  circulation  offered  is  very  low.  These  columns  offer  you  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  land,  seeds,  nursery  stock,  etc.  A 
little  advertisement  is  sure  to  secure  you  many  inquiries  for  the  Farmer's  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange  Page  is  read  by  everybody.  Try  a  little  ad  in  our  next 
issue.    Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  today. 

  CUt  0ut  coupon  here.   


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hear  Sirs:  Please  insert  my  advertisement  In  your  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's 

Exchange  columns  for    times  under  the  heading  of: 

 .'   I  am  enclosing  you  $  


Name  

H.  U..   

My  advertisement  is  as  follows: 


State 


one-tenth  actual  value.  Don't  write, 
come,  investigate,  you  buy.  See  owner, 
Brower,  315V2  Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Colorado  farm,  one  of 
Morgan  county's  best  sugar  beet,  alfalfa, 
grain  and  dairy  and  hog  farms;  480 
acres,  only  $20,000;  a  gilt-edged  invest- 
ment or  lifetime  legacy;  half  cash;  a 
rare  opportunity.  For  full  and  further 
information  address  sole  agent  for  own- 
er, H.  E.  Brower,  Metropolitan,  315  V4 
Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


VICTORIA,  Australia,  wants  settlers — 
Special  inducements.  Government  land, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  Irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passages.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  49. 


FIRST  class  hotel,  sunny  Colorado; 
modern  twenty  room  hotel.  County  seat 
location,  two  trunk  railways.  Popula- 
tion 5000.  Elevaton  4000  ft.  Two  sugar 
beet  factories,  best  irrigated  farm  coun- 
try, famous  Platte  River  valley,  Fort 
Morgan  district.  Always  run  as  first 
class  hotel,  favorably  known  to  the 
traveling  public.  Owner  will  sell  furni- 
ture and  give  graduated  lease  for  five 
years.  Your  opportunity  to  step  into  a 
going,  paying,  clean  business;  $2500  cash 
purchases  furniture  complete,  possession 
May  1st,  1915.  Come  and  investigate. 
H.  E.  Brower,  sole  agent,  the  Metropol- 
itan, Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35c  gets  the  hottest  Democratic  paper 
in  the  U.  S.  one  year.  The  Hornet,  Box 
59,  Fork,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Responsible  representative 
in  each  county.  New  combination,  12 
tools  in  1.  Sells  at  sight  to  farmers, 
teamsters,  contractors,  etc.  Weight,  24 
pounds.  Lifts  3  tons,  hoists,  stretches 
wire,  pulls  posts.  Many  other  uses.  Free 
sample  to  active  agents.  Easy  work.  Big 
profits.  One  agent's  profit  $45.50  in 
one  day.  Another  $1,000  in  Dec,  1914. 
We  start  you.  .Write  today  for  Big  Color 
Plate.  Quick  action  secures  exclusive 
sale.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloom- 
field,  Ind. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to 
anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  149-20 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


EVERY  Ford  owner  is  interested  in 
our  quick  and  easy  method  of  changing 
clincher  tires  on  Ford  cars.  Address  J. 
P.  Tire  Tool  Co.,  York,  Nebr.  Salesmen 
wanted. 


ATTENTION  automobile  owners — We 
guarantee  Interstate  Puncture  Proof  to 
stop  all  punctures  and  preserve  rubber. 
Our  compound  is  free  from  liquid  chem- 
icals, cements  and  glues.  $5  per  car. 
Agents  wanted.  Interstate  Puncture 
Proof  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
management,  circulation,  etc,  required 
by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The 
Western  Farm  Life  published  semi- 
monthly at  Denver,  Colo.,  for  April  1st, 
1915,  Editor,  H.  S.  Groves,  Denver, 
Colo.;  managing  editor,  H.  S.  Groves, 
Denver,  Colo.;  business  manager,  W.  S. 
Edmiston,  Denver,  Colo.;  publisher,  The 
Farm  Life  Publishing  Co.  Owners: 
Stockholders  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock:  Record-Stock- 
man Publishing  Co.,  Denver;  W.  S. 
Edmiston,  Denver;  H.  S.  Groves,  Den- 
ver; E.  M.  Ammons,  Denver.  Known 
bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  se- 
curity holders,  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities:  None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  is- 
sue of  this  publication  sold  or  distrib- 
uted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  of  this  statement — 
51,350. 

W.  S.  EDMISTON,  Bus.  Mgr. 
(Seal)  Notary  Public 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  31st  day  of  March,  1915. 

CARL  P.  JORDEN, 
My  commission  expires  April  21,  1917. 
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DON'T  BUY  A  SILO 

UNTIL  YOU  GET  MY  BOOKLET  AND  PRINTED  MATTER 

ON 


(Built  like  a  Jug  and  of  the  same  material.) 

Built  in  Colorado  for  Western  Conditions 

VITRIFIED    HOLLOW  TILE 

My  booklet  will  tell  you  how  the  "Perfect  Silo"  is  made — why  it  is  impervious  to  water,  strong,  durable,  requires  no 
care  in  upkeep,  frost  resistant,  convenient,  fire  proof,  wind  proof,  of  excellent  appearance,  simple  in  construction  and  econom- 
ical in  cost. 

THE  PERFECT  SILO— BUILT  LIKE  A  JUG  AND  OF  THE  SAME  MATERIAL.   When  you  put  up  a  silo  you  want  to 

have  built  the  best  silo  that  you  can  secure  for  your  money.  That  is  true  economy.  "The  Perfect  Silo"  is  built  of  vitrified  hol- 
low tile,  will  keep  your  silage  in  the  very  best  condition,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  or  concrete  silo. 
Sold  on  terms,  if  desired,  that  you  can  meet.  "The  Perfect  Silo"  is  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy — no  other  approaches  it. 
My  book  will  readily  prove  this.  Years  of  experience  in  the  silo  business,  backed  by  our  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  makes  it 
important  to  you  to  get  full  information  about  "The  Perfect  Silo"  before  you  buy. 

IMPORTANT  FACTORS  TO  CONSIDER 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  SILO.    The  diameter  and  height  of  the  silo  offer  a  large  surface  upon  which  the 
force  of  the  wind  may  act.    The  silo  walls  should  be  rigid  and  not  distorted  or  damaged  by  high  winds.  The 
structure  should  be  heavy  enough  when  empty  to  resist  being  moved  from  its  foundation    by    strong  winds. 
Don't  buy  a  silo  that  is  so  light  that  it  must  be  tied  to  adjacent  buildings  and  held  in  place  by  guy  wires,  and  if 
insured  against  destruction  by  wind  or  fire  costs  a  high  rate.   The  Vitrified  Hollow  Tile  Silo 
is  rigid  and  heavy  enough  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  affected  by  wind,  and  you  save  wind  in- 
surance.   The  tile  silo  requires  no  care  or  repair  after  construction,  as  vitrified  blocks  are 
among  the  most  reliable  and  durable  of  all  building  materials.    The  hollow  walls  of  the  tile 
in  which  the  circulation  of  air  is  restricted  make  it  frost  resistant.   It  is  absolutely  fire  proof, 
and  you  save  the  fire  insurance.    There  are  enough  things  around  a  ranch  to  rot,  burn  or 
blow  down  without  building  a  silo  that  will.    Build  for  permanence. 

WE  BUILD  YOUR  SILO  ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  RANCH.  We  build  it  complete  on 
Your  place,  thus  save  you  all  trouble  and  responsibility  of  construction.  This  is  important 
Although  "The  Perfect  Silo"  is  simple  in  construction,  we  employ  only  experienced  men,  and 
you  have  the  assurance  of  perfect  construction.   We  leave  it  ready  to  fill 


"The  Perfect  Silo"  is  thoroughly  reinforced.  We  use  high  carbon,  extra  strength  wire, 
and  in  each  mortar  joint  this  wire  is  imbedded  in  the  mortar,  which  renders  it  rust  proof. 
The  reinforcing  for  each  size  silo  is  designed  separately,  and  it  is  distributed  differently  in 
the  different  sizes.  Some  sizes  require  only  one  rod  in  a  channel,  while  large  sizes  are  built 
with  more  rods  in  some  of  the  channels.  Bulletin  200  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
says:  "It  embodies  every  factor  which  goes  to  make  a  perfect  silo.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
serves  as  a  first-class  assurance  to  you  that  your  silo  is  correctly  designed  for  the  size  you  buy. 

"The     Perfect  Silos" 
are  made  in  any  size  or 

capacity  wanted.  Another  important  advantage  of  "The  Perfect  Silo"  over  most  other 
silos  is  that  you  can  from  year  to  year  add  to  the  height  to  meet  your  demands  for  more 
silo  capacity.  Your  only  cost  will  be  lor  the  actual  cost  of  tile  and  construction.  The 
increased  height  that  you  add  will  be  as  firm  as  if  constructed  at  the  same  time,  and 
every  foot  of  your  entire  silo  will  be  as  solid  as  a  rock. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING-  TO  INVESTIGATE.  If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a 
silo  this  year  or  next  year,  don't  fail  to  send  for  my  book  on  "The  Perfect  Silo."  It  will 
give  you  not  only  valuable  information  about  silo  construction  and  price,  but  other 
important  matters  regarding  silage  and  the  feeding  of  silage.  This  book  and  valuable 
information  is  sent  to  you  free  on  request.  All  you  have  to  do  is  simply  fill  out  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  to  me.  Do  this  today.  Remember  in  asking  for  my  book  and  other 
information  you  obligate  yourself  in  no  way.  Fill  out  this  free  coupon  right  now  before 
you  forget  it,  mail  today,  and  my  book  and  prices  will  come  to  you  by  return  mail. 


INCREASE  HEIGHT  AT  ANY  TIME 


G.  H.  HINMAN,  Pres., 
The  Hinman  Silo  Go. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 
■  ■  ■ 

THE  HINMAN  SILO  COMPANY,  5 
214  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver. 

Please  send  me,  free  of    cost,    your  f 

booklet  describing  the  Perfect  Silo.  m 

Name   

Town  

State.  

How  large  a  silo  do  you  expect  to  build? 

When  do  you  expect  to  build  ? 

m   

m 

■mm 


Mr.  Harry  Bradford,  Windsor,  Colo.,  says:  "It  has  concret* 
skinned  a  mile  and  I  would  not  have  a  wood  silo  at  all.  The 
tile  is  worth  a  lot  more  and  is  a  better  Investment." 
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Buy  Your  New  Mouse  Wholesale 


ICa  1  Eaft  All  Lumber,  Millwork, 
11 U.  Roofing.PaiutB.Buildera' 
Hardware,  etc.,  together  with  com- 
plete plans  and  specifica- 
tions ... 


$908 


"Quality" 
Homes 

We  sell  you  all  the 
material  for  these  sub- 
stantial, permanent 
homes  at  "mill 
direct  -  to  -  you" 
prices.  Generous 
measure — no  ex- 
tras. Prompt 
tihipment.  Guar- 
anteed safe  de- 
vvery.  Satisfac- 
tion or  money 
back. 


lWn  1*72  All  Lumber,  Millwork, 
liu.  ±9*0  Roofing,  paints.  Builders' 
Hardware,  etc.,  together  with  com- 
plete plan*  and  specilica-  d>QA/j 
tions       ....  SPOUO 


1Un  BftAfl  AH  Lumber,  Millwork, 
11V*  OW  Roofing  for  this  house 
cut  ready  to  fit  together;  also  Paints, 
Builder's  Hardware.etc.com-, 
plete  plans  and  specifications 


$644 


"Ready-Made" 
Homes 


We  saw  them;  you 
nail  them.  Ship- 
ped you  already 
cut  to  measure. 
Fit  together  like 

•  charm.  By  sawinir 
Bt  the  factory  you 
nave  Building  Costa 
and  Time.  Don't 
confuse  Ready- 
Made"  houses  with 
Portable  Houses. 
Our  houses  are  per- 
manent and  tasting. 


No  fiJ01A11  dumber,  Millwork, 
iw«  *m\f  m.  RoofingforthishouBecut 
ready  to  fit  together; also  Pain ta, Bund- 
er's Hardware,  etc.,  com-^QWQ 
plete  plana  and  specifications  JpO  4  O 


Screens 

For  Doors.  Windows. 
Porches 

We  use  only 
the  best  Soft 
White  Pine 
frames  and  high- 
est grade  screen 
cloth.  Invisible 
copper  bronze, 
black  wire  or  gal- 
vanized wire. 
Best  qualities 
only.  Well  made 
to  last.  Won't  shake  to 
pieces  in  a  few  years.  All 
6izes  to  fit  any  standard 
door  or  window.  Window 
screens,  63c  up.  Door 
screens,  $1.59  up.  Screen 
door  sets,  15c.  Also  latch- 
es, tension  hinges,  etc. 
See  Catalog,  pages  50  to  53. 


Adjustable  Wall  Silos 

at  a  guaranteed  saving  of 
atleast$50 — possibly  more. 
We  save  this  because  a  silo 
is  90%  wood  and  we  are  the 
largest  lumber  dealers  in 
America.  Clear 
OregonFir.One 
piece  staves 
only.Nodoorsto 
weaken  struc- 
ture. Needs  no 
guy  wires.  Easy 
to  erect.  Holds 
more  than  other 
silos  of  eaual 
diameter  which 
are  4  feet  high- 
er. Send coupon 
for  Silo  Book. 


Doors— all  styles 

We  make  all  styles  and 
sizes,  quality  guaranteed 
from  $1.07  up.  Hundreds  of 
special  designs  ready  for  im- 
mediate 


Save  $200  to  $500  21  212™ 


ELIMINATE  waste.  Buy  your  house  at  wholesale.  Don't  pay  local  retail  figures.  Cut 
out  lost  motion  in  sorting  up  your  bill  of  goods  at  local  lumber  yards.  Do  away  with 
carpenter's  charges  for  wasted  time.  Let  our  "mill-direct-to-you"  plan  save  you  from 
$200  to  $500  or  even  $1000  on  your  new  home.  We  do  not  sell  through  dealers  nor  agents. 
We  sell  entirely  through  our  catalog  and  cut  expenses  to  a  minimum.  That's  why  you  can 
buy  from  us  at  wholesale.    We  supply  everything.   Quality  highest.    Three  strong  banks 

and  over  100,000  delighted  customers  vouch  for  us.  Thousands  of  testimonials.  From  our  big  stock,  we  can 
ship  materials  immediately  that  your  local  yards  would  need  weeks  to  make  up.  Everythingwe  sell  guaranteed. 
Absolute  satisfaction,  all  up  to  specifications  and  prompt,  safe  delivery  or  your  money  back  without  argument. 
It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live — we  ship  anywhere.   Put  us  to  the  test.   We  will  make  good  on  every  single  statement. 

Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Don't  think  of  buying  until  you  have  seen  our  won- 
derful 156-page,  illustrated  catalog.  Packed  from 
cover  to  cover  with  money-savers.  Contains  over 
5000  extraordinary  bargains  in  Build- 
ing Material  of  every  kind  and  des- 
cription. All  at  wholesale  prices. 
A  veritable  Builders'  Encyclopedia. 
A  price  and  quality  maker  unequalled 
in  the  present  decade.  Send  for  it. 
Use  the  coupon.  Get  it.  Study  it. 
Make  it  do  for  you  what  it  has  done 
for  thousands  of  others.  Make  it  save 
you  money.  It  can.    Put  it  to  work. 


Ours  is  the  largest,  strongest  and  best  known 
concern  of  its  kind  on  earth.  We  build  most  modern 
houses.     We  sell  building  supplies  by  mail  every- 
where.    Customers  probably  right 
near  you.   All  bought  by  mail.  We 
sell  regularly  to  over  10,000  Contrac- 
tors, Carpenters  and  Builders,  ex- 
pert judges  of  quality  and  price. 
Save  25%  to  50%  on  your  bills  at  a 
cost  of  about  3J%  or  less  for  freight. 
Prompt  shipments  on  large  or  small 
orders.     All  at  equally  low  prices. 


5000  Bargains 

SHIPPED  ANYWHERE 


It  makes  no  difference  where  you 
live.  We  can  save  you  money  on  your 
home,  barn,on  churches,  or  any  build- 
ing. Write  for  our  famous  Plan 
Book.  Most  carefully  compiled  book 
of  the  kind  ever  published.  Contains 
selected  plans,  photographs,  color- 
schemes  and  full  details  about  over 
100 '  'Quality"  Homes.  Special  plans  to 
your  order  if  wanted.  No  extras;  no 
'  'come-backs. ' '  Every  estimate 
"Guaranteed  Right,"  Building  costs 
keep  inside  our  figures.  Tell  us  your 
wants.  We  furnish  estimatesFree.Get 
this  great  Plan  Book.  Cost  $10,000  to 
produce.  Simply  send  10c  to  covermail- 
ing  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  Free. 


Anything  Yon  Need 
Big  Bargains 

Medicine  Cabinets  —  Basswood: 
white  enamel;  16"  x  20"  x  VA* 
nickle  hardware;  beveled  10*xl4* 

mirror;  complete  94. 2 S 

Barn  Door  Hardware— Complete 
with  track,  end  brackets  and 

centre  bracket  91.35  Up. 

Shingles— No.  E-957— Extra  Star 
A-6to2.  Price  per  1000.. 92.95 
No.  E-958— Extra  Clears— 5  to  2. 

Price  iper  1000  93.45 

Porch  Columns— Cypress;  Colon- 
ial Lock  Joint  Built  up  with 

cap  91.50Up. 

Paint  Brushes— Flat,  round,  wide, 
narrow,  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
Lowest  prices.  Order  with  your 
paint. 

Front  Door  "Crescent  Lock  Set" 
No.  EH-  10 — Antique  copper 
finish,  steel.  Complete  with 
screws  91 .40 

Wainscoting— For  Reception 
Halls,  Living:  and  Dining;  Rooms 
at  a  saving:  of  60%.  Send  meas- 
urements for  free  estimate. 

Flat  Wall  Colors  — Brighten  up 
your  house.  Eleven  colors  to 
select  from.  Quarts,  45c  — 
Gallons  91.65 

Over  5000  Other  Items 
Everything-Get  the  Catalog 


Write  For  1701717 
These  Books  T  ItEilL 


Let  these  books  show  you  how  you 
can  put  up  that  new  house — repair 
that  old  one — at  half  what  you  ex- 
pected. Everything  you  need  is  in 
them.  Lumber,  Millwork,  Builders' 
Hardware,  Glass,  Paints,  Roofing, 
Wall  Board,  Doors,  Windows, 
Screens,  Porches,  Mouldings,  Stair- 
work,  Flooring,  Shingles,  Nails, 
Enamels,  Frames,  Hot  Bed  Sash 
and  thousands  of  other  tremendous 
money  savers.  Costs  you  nothing  to 
get  this  great  book.  Yours  on  request, 
Free.  Simply  fill  out  and  send  the  cou- 
pon. If  you  want  a  Free '  'Guaranteed 
Right"  Estimate, write  us  your  needs 
at  the  same  time.  Clip  the  coupon  now. 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  COMPANY 

5726  Case  Street,      DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


T.nmliPi*  >N  car  lots  sate 

9100  TO  9300 


Send  for  our  Special  Latest  Lumber  List,  Millions  of 
feet  of  clear,  dry.  clean,  seasoned  lumber  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Everything  in  Lumber.  All  your  wants  sup- 
plied at  a  moments  notice.  Dimension,  Heavy  Joists 
and  Timber,  Drop  Siding.  Bevel  Biding,  Ceiling,  Flooring,  Par- 
tition, Wainscoting,  Finishing  Lumber.  Lath,  Shingles.  Hoards, 
Posts,  Poles  and  Battens— all  graded  in  accordance  with  rules 
of  the  Lumbermen's  Association.  Buy  at  wholesale;  take  the 
dealer's  profits  yourself.  We  ship  to  you  anywhere  by  fast 
freight.  Our  immense  lumber  yards  connect  direct  with  twenty- 
six  linesof  railway.  Quick  shipments— safe  delivery— and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Get  our  wholesale  prices.  Sond 
today  for  our  Dig  Lumber  Price  List. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  CALAIOC^ 


K 

K 

ST 

Windows-all  sizes 

We  have  plain  and  fancy 
windows  in  all  standard 
sizes  and  at 
all  prices. 
Check  Rail 
Windows  70c 
up.  Plain  rail, 
glazed,  76c  up. 
Transoms,  38c 
each.  8  x  10 
window  glass 
3}  2c  per  light. 
Any  size  at 
equally  low 
prices.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Dealers 
charge  3  to  5  times  our 
prices.  See  pages  44  to  46. 


Ballders'  Hardware 

Our  line  is  complete  and 
our  prices  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  below  what  deal- 
ers ask.  Quality  the  high- 
est and  everything  sold 
under  our  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  ormoney  back. 

Everything  you 
need  —  Hinges, 
Locks,  'Door 
Sets,  Window 
Sets,  etc. — and 
all  at  about  the 
cost  prices  at 
which  dealers 
themselves  buy. 
See  pages  128  to  156  of 
Catalog.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. Shows  everything. 


Stair  Work 

You  can  buy  material  for 
a  complete  flight  of  stairs 
for  $23.93.  We  carry  in 
stock,  designs  which  ad- 
mit of  many  variations 
and  offer  an  infinite  variety 
or  arrangements.  Prompt 
delivery — no  delays.  Our 
Catalog  exposes  all  the 
secrets  of  stair  building. 
Tells  you  how  to  build 
your  own  stair.  The  ad- 
vice of  our  expert  stair^ 
builders  is  also  at 
your  disposal  free  < 


W  FREE 
COUPON 


Name. 


In  Business  Over  Malta  Century! 

Everything  is  Always  Sold  at  Wholesale  Prices 
Direct  to  You.  The  Biggest  Catalog  Building 
Material  Concern  in  the  World.  Experienced 
in  Prompt  Service.  Expert  Buying  and  Square 
Dealing 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 

5726  Case  St.,     DAVENPORT,  IA. 

Gentlemen— Please  send  the  books  checked  below. 

Building  Materiall^^*, 
Roofing  Circular  and  Samples 


In  sending  for  Plan 
Book,  enclose  10  cents 
for  postage  and  mailing. 
You  will  receive  the 
books  by  return  mail. 

Lumber  Q  SUo 
Plan  Rook 


Mail  Us  Free  Coupon  or  a  Postal 


The  free  coupon  will  bring  you  the  catalog  that  you  desire.  Year  after  year  our  catalogs 
have  been  the  standard  of  the  building  world  for  value,  judging  and  price  making.  Our  ex- 
pert estimating  department  makes  "guaranteed  right,"  cost  estimates  for  you  without 
charge.  Write  for  what  you  want,  no  matter  where  you  live  or  when  you  expect  to  build.  Colorado  and  adjacent  districts  are  among  our  best  territory  for  business, 
where  we  have  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Write  today  and  learn  about  our  phenomenal  saving  in  lumber  and  building  material.  Simply  clip  out  the  free  coupon, 
check  catalog  you  are  interested  in. 
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Pasture  Grasses— Varieties— Their  Seeding  and  Care 

By  W.  H.  OLIN,  AGRICULTURIST 


A  Field  of  Alfalfa,  Regarded  by  Many  As  the  Basis  for  Pasture  Grasses  on  Irrigated  Land,  Is  Also  Grown  Successfully  for  Pasture  and  Hay  on  Dry  Land. 


TELE  fundamental  crop  of  the  West 
is  grass.  Corn  is  given  first  place 
as  a  wealth  producing  crop  in  our 
nation,  but  grass  is  the  primary 
crop  of  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Its  material  worth  to  the  farmer  is  su- 
perior to  any  cultivated  crop  which  he 
may  grow.  Professor  Ten  Eyck,  in  Kan- 
sas Station  Bulletin  No.  175,  has  well 
said:  "Few  of  us  have  ever  begun  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  grass  to  perma- 
nent and  successful  agriculture.  With- 
out grass  and  its  allies — clover  and 
alfalfa  —  profitable  agriculture  would 
soon  cease."  Probably  the  greatest  trib- 
ute that  has  even  been  given  grass  is 
found  in  that  prose-poem  written  by 
John  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas,  which  the 
writer  wishes  to  here  quote: 

"Grass  is  the  foregiveness  of  Nature — 
her  constant  benediction.  Fields  trampled 
with  battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn 
with  the  ruts  of  cannon,  grow  green 
again  with  grass,  and  carnage  is  for- 
gotten. Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  be- 
come grass-grown  like  rural  lanes  and 
obliterated.  Forests  decay,  harvests  per- 
ish, flowers  vanish,  but  grass  is  im- 
mortal. Beleaguered  by  the  seven  hosts 
of  winter,  it  withdraws  into  the  impreg- 
nable fortresses  of  its  subterranean  vi- 
tality and  emerges  upon  the  first  solici- 
tation of  spring.  Sown  by  the  winds, 
by  the  wandering  birds,  propagated  by 
the  subtle  horticulture  of  the  elements 
which  are  its  ministers  and  servants,  it 
softens  the  nude  outline  of  the  world. 

"Its  tenacious  fibers  hold  the  earth  in 
its  place  and  prevent  its  soluble  com- 
ponents from  washing  into  the  wasting 
sea.  It  invades  the  solitudes  of  the 
deserts,  climbs  the 
inaccessible  slopes 
and  forbidden  pin- 
nacles of  mountains, 
modifies  climates-, 
and  determines  the 
history,  character 
and  destiny  of  na- 
tions. Unobtrusive 
and  patient,  it  has 
immortal  vigor  and 
aggression.  Banished 
from  the  thorough- 
fare and  the  field,  it 
bides  its  time  to  re- 
turn, and  when  vig- 
ilance is  relaxed,  or 
the  dynasty  has  per- 
ished, it  silently  re- 
sumes   the  throne 


There  are  few  more  important  factors  in  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  a  country  than  pasture  grasses.  They  are  the  basis 
of  all  live  stock  farming — the  only  system  through  which  permanent  success 
can  be  achieved.  The  day  of  the  big  free  range  has  passed  never  to  return 
and  we  must  look  to  the  growing  of  nutritious  pasture  grasses  to  maintain 
the  flocks  and  herds.  Prof.  W.  H.  Olin,  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company,  is  eminently  fitted  to  write  on 
Pasture  Grasses  because  of  his  long  association  with  leading  agricultural 
colleges  and  his  extensive  travel  throughout  the  intermountain  country. 


from  which  it  has  been  expelled,  but 
which  it  never  abdicates. 

"It  bears  no  blazonry  of  bloom  to 
charm  the  senses  with  fragrance  or 
splendor,  but  its  homely  hue  is  more 
enchanting  than  the  lily  or  the  rose.  It 
yields  no  fruit  in  earth  or  air,  and  yet, 
should  its  harvest  fail  for  a  single  year, 
famine  would  depopulate  the  world." 

The  value  of  grass  to  successful  farm- 
ing is  tersely  summed  up  by  a  modern 
English  writer  in  the  following  laconic 
statement:  "No  grass,  no  cattle;  no  cat- 
tle, no  manure;  no  manure,  no  grass." 

The  grass  family  (gramineae)  includes 
quite  a  number  of  our  most  important 
farm  crops  not  commonly  considered  as 
grasses  by  the  farmer.  They  are  the 
cereals — corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
rice,  etc.,  the  saccharine  and  non-sac- 
charine sorghums — sugar  cane,  sorghum, 
kafir,  milo,  feterita,  sudan  grass,  etc., 
and  the  millets — common,  German,  Si- 
berian, Japanese,  broomcorn  millet,  etc., 
besides  the  true  grasses. 


While  many  of  the  above  crops  are 
grown  for  grain,  all  may  be  used  for 
hay  or  pasture.  True  grasses  are  used 
largely  for  meadow  and  pasture  pur- 
poses. The  three  primary  pasture 
grasses  of  the  United  States  are  here 
given  for  the  regions  where  more  gen- 
erally found: 

1.  Middle  and  Eastern  states — Ken- 
tucky blue  grass. 

2.  Western  plains  ov  prairies — Buffalo 
grasses. 

3.  Southern  states — Bermuda  grass. 
The  first  economic  use  of  graae  was 

for  grazing  purposes.  Some  grasses  are 
more  valuable  for  this  purpose  than  oth- 
ers. By  their  habit  of  growth  grasses 
are  divided  into  two  primary  or  general 
groups : 

Sod  forming  grasses  and  bunch  or 
tuft  grasses.  Sod  forming  grasses  will 
be  found  to  have  creeping  stems,  either 
above  or  below  ground.  This  gives  them 
tenacity  of  life  so  they  are  not  so  easily 
killed  out.    On  the  contrary,  they  are 


Cattle  Grazing  on  Native  Pasture  That  Has  Been  Improved  by  the  Sowing  of  Different  Varieties  of  Grass  Seeds. 


rapidly  renewed,  covering  the  ground 
with  a  firm,  close  sod  in  a  short  time 
after  seeding.  The  tuft  or  bunch  grasses 
have  duster  mats  of  fibrous  roots  but 
do  not  have  creeping  stems  or  stolonifer- 
ous  roots.  They  propagate  by  seed  and 
do  not  form  a  continuous  sod. 

Those  bunch  grasses  which  produce 
leaves  from  the  roots  or  the  crown  of 
the  plant  without  long  culms  or  stems 
are  of  greatest  value  for  pasture  pur- 
poses. 

Mixed   Grasses  Most   Valuable  for  a 
Pasture. 

Some  grasses  start  early  in  the  spring, 
other  grasses  continue  a  green  and  suc- 
culent growth  late  in  the  fall.  A  mix- 
ture will  bring  these  grasses  to  the 
ripening  or  seed  producing  period  at  dif- 
ferent times,  so  that,  under  irrigation, 
succulent  feed  is  furnished  for  the  live 
sto«k  throughout  the  growing  season, 
and  the  pasture  does  not  become  seared 
and  brown.  With  each  mixture,  some 
legume — alfalfa,  clover  or  alsike — should 
be  seeded  to  feed  nitrogen  into  the  soil 
and  thus  keep  up  the  supply  of  nitrate 
foods  for  pasture's  use.  It  were  well 
also  to  see  that  some  tuft  or  bunch 
grasses  are  mixed  with  the  sod  forming 
grasses,  to  prevent  sod  binding  or  "sod 
tight"  growth  in  the  pasture. 

Generally  Poor  Land  for  Pasture. 
Pastures  usually  receive  too  little  care 
or  attention.  Rocky  hillsides  and  the 
poorer  lands  of  the  farm,  which  can  not 
be  profitably  used  for  other  crops,  are 
consigned  for  pasture  purposes.  Where 
stock  form  so  valuable  a  farm  asset  as 
they  do  in  the  West,  a  good  pasture  is 
well  nigh  indispensable.  A.  H.  Sanders 
of  the  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette, says  that  land 
can  never  become 
too  valuable  for  pas- 
ture purposes.  He 
states  that  many 
European  countries 
pasture  land,  with 
profit  for  genera- 
tions, that  are  val- 
used  at  $1,500  to 
$3,000  per  acre.  We 
must  have  live  stock 
to  fertilize  the  soil, 
and  we  must  have 
grass  pastures  of 
good  quality  to  eco- 
nomically and  prof- 
itably produce  live 
stock.    While  the 
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Native  Grasses  Furnishes  Good  Pasture  for  Sheep. 

intermountain  mesa  and  foothill  ranges  will  furnish 
summer  pasture  for  our  sheep  and  beef  cattle,  our 
dairy  cows  must  have  home  pastures  on  the  farm. 

Dairying  is  becoming  a  factor  of  such  importance 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and  other  intermountain 
states,  that  the  subject  of  pasture-making  is  one  we 
must  now  consider  as  imperative. 

Seed  Bed  and  Seeding. 

A  well  leveled  and  carefully  prepared  seed  bed 
clean  of  weeds  is  essential.  The  young  grass  should 
be  well  rooted,  if  sown  in  the  spring,  before  hot 
weather  comes.  The  earlier  in  the  spring  one  seeds, 
the  better,  provided  the  ground  be  not  frozen.  In 
some  sections  East  and  West,  the  weed  question 
has  led  many  to  adopt  fall  seeding  with  advantage 
and  profit.  The  writer  doubts  if  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained  in  our  intermountain  region.  Some 
of  our  most  desirable  grasses  would  go  into  the  win- 
ter too  young  and  therefore  being  tender  are  too 
liable  to  be  winter  killed.  Therefore  we  can  not 
rcoemmend  fall  seeding  for  intermountain  conditions. 

A  firm  moist  seed  bed  is  essential  for  good  germi- 
nation. Grass  seeds  being  quite  small,  contain  but 
little  for  the  plant  to  feed  on,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  tiny  rootlets  sent  out  at 
germination,  must  find  moisture  and 
plant  food  at  once,  and  this  enables  the 
plant  to,  early  in  life,  become  self-sup- 
porting. Hence  the  necessity  of  a  well 
pulverized,  firm  and  moist  seed  bed.  If 
the  soil  be  loose,  open,  coarse  and  rough, 
a  poor  stand  will  be  sure  to  follow,  in 
such  a  seed  bed.  Many  failures  are 
traceable  to  faulty  seed  bed  prepara- 
tion. Then  we  must  remember,  grass 
seed  requires  the  lightest  of  covering, 
just  enough  to  germinate  it.  The  old 
brush  drag,  of  our  grandfather's  days, 
was  a  most  excellent  tool  to  follow  ,the 
hand  seeding,  practiced  in  that  day.  Too 
often  the  covering  is  so  deep  it  smothers 
the  plant  and  it  dies  in  struggling  to 
get  to  the  light  and  air. 

The  writer  saw  one  farmer,  seeding 
timothy  in  a  grain  drill,  on  soil  as  mel- 
low as  an  ash-heap.  He  was  putting 
that  tiny  seed  fully  six  inches  deep, 
when  a  half  inch  would  have  been  ample. 
Of  course,  he  got  no  stand  and  this 
farmer  blamed  the  seed,  when  his  farm 
practice  was  wholly  to  blame  for  the 
gailure. 

Seeders  Used. 

Different  methods  of  seeding  are  em- 
ployed by  different  farmers.  Hand 
seeders  with  revolving  rotary  disks  that 
throw  seed  evenly  on  either  side,  are  in 
common  use.  Such  as  the  Cahoon  and 
the  Fiddle  Bow  seeders,  the  wheel  bar- 
row seeder  also  gives  good  results. 

Seed  drills,  while  efficient,  must  be 
used  with  care,  for  there  is  danger  of 
getting  the  seed 
sown  too  deep  in 
the  ground.  Care 
should  be  exercised 
to  have  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  seed  on 
the  ground.  Where 
a  mixture  is  used  of 
seed  at  the  same 
time,  only  seed  of 
about  the  same  size 
and  weight.  Never 
seed  alsike,  white  or 
red  clover  at  the 
same  time  with  light 
and  larger  seeds  like 


Native  Grasses  Often  Grow  to  a  Good  Height. 

seeded  among  grasses  that  grow  by  creeping  root 
stalks  or  form  a  close  even  sod  like  blue  grass  and 
brome  grass,  tend  to  prevent  sod  binding,  cutting 
down  the  amount  of  feed  that  should  normally  be 
produced.  A  soil  feeding  plant  like  alsike,  white  or 
red  clover  or  alfalfa  should  be  in  each  mixture  to 
keep  up  and  feed  nitrates  to  the  soil." 

Prof.  L.  A.  Merrill,  formerly  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College,  but  now  Agricultural  Commissioner 
•>f  the  S.  L.  S.  P.  &  L.  A.  railroad,  has  had  many 
years  experience  with  working  out  pasture  mixtures 
for  various  conditions  and  soils.  From  these  results, 
lie  recommends  the  following  mixtures. 


For  well  drained  loam  soils  mixture  No.  1: 


Lbs. 


Home  on  the  Plains — Windmill  Irrigation 


Kentucky  blue  grass   6 

Perennial  rye  grass   7 

Aleadow  fescue    3 

Red  clover    2 

Red  top    6 

Orchard  grass    3 

White  clover    2 

Alfalfa    2 


meadow  fescue,  perennial  rye  or  brome 
gras=  seed.  These  smaller,  heavier 
seeds  together  and  the  lighter,  coarser 
seeds  by  thmselves.  Frequently,  when 
a  mixture  of  several  grasses  are  used, 
several  trips  over  the  same  area  will  be 
required  to  distribute  the  grass  seed 
evenly.  It  can  all  be  covered,  however, 
in  but  one  operation. 

The  writer,  at  one  time,  prepared  a 
table  for  a  lawn  mixture,  in  which  were 
one  or  two  smaller  and  heavier  types 
of  seed  like  white  clover  and  alsike.  He 
neglected  to  tell  the  farmer  to  seed 
these  heavier  seeds  sparately.  The  seeds 
were  all  mixed  up  together  and  seeded 
with  a  hand  Cahoon  seeder.  Result  was 
a  good  stand,  but  the  white  clover  was 
in  "rings"  all  over  that  lawn. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  work  for 
farmers  done  by  the  University  of 
Idaho,  through  its  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  the  pasture  demonstra- 
tion work  at  the  four  State  Demonstra- 
tion Farms — Aberdeen,  Caldwell,  Good- 
ing and  the  North  Idaho  Station  Farm. 
The  writer,  with  the  foremen  or  super- 
intendents of  these  farms,  tested  out 
several  grass  mixtures  and  the  merits 
and  distinguishing  features  of  individ- 
ual grasses  for  pasture  purposes. 

At  the  North  Idaho  Station,  Foreman, 
W.  H.  Heideman,  who  is  a  grass  special- 
ist, and  the  writer,  used  Slender  Wheat 
grass  (Agropyron  Tenerum)  a  hardy  na- 
tive grass  in  the  northwest  in  several 
mixtures  with  good  results.   On  just  one 


quarter  of  an  acre  of  straight  Slender 
Wheat  grass,  we  harvested  60  pounds  of 
seed.  This  is  worth  in  the  trade  fifty 
cents  per  pound.  We  demonstrated  this 
grass  to  be  of  such  high  pasture  and 
also  meadow  value,  the  acreage  is  now 
being  increased  so  seed  can  be  distrib- 
uted to  North  Idaho  farmers  for  farm 
use. 

Other  grasses  tested  at  these  stations 
have  been  reported  upon  by  Superintend- 
ent Welch  of  the  Gooding  (Idaho)  Sta- 
tion in  Bulletin  No.  80  entitled  "Grass 
Pastures  for  Irrigated  Lands."  This  is 
the  best  grass  bulletin,  especially  on 
pasture  grasses,  that  the  writer  has  yet 
found,  and  readers  of  Western  Farm 
Life  are  urged  to  obtain  it  for  study 
and  reference.  The  relative  merits  of 
Kentucky  blue,  Canada  blue,  English  or 
perennial  rye  and  Italian  rye  grass, 
meadow  fescue,  fall  meadow  oat,  or- 
chard grass,  brome  grass  and  red  top 
are  discussed. 

Pasture  Grass  Mixtures. 

For  meadow  purposes  the  farmer  de- 
sires grasses  which  will  mature  together. 
For  pasture  purposes,  just  the  reverse 
is  what  he  wants.  From  "American 
Irrigation  Farming"  the  writer  here  de- 
sires to  quote: 

"A  close  thick  set  grass  with  many 
fibrous  roots,  having  rapid  and  constant 
growth,  a  foliage  appetizing  and  nutri- 
tious, is  desirable  for  pasture  purposes. 
Grasses  which  grow  in  tufts  or  clumps 
like  orchard  grass   or   meadow  fescue 


Pounds  per  acre  31 

For  light  sandy  soils,  mixture  No.  2: 

Lbb. 

Kentucky  blue  grass   8 

Meadow  fescue    6 

Fall  meadow  oat  grass   5 

Brome  grass    5 

White  clover    2 

Pounds  per  acre  26 

For  low  lying  moist  lands  where  drain- 
age is  not  possible,  mixture  No.  3: 

Lbs. 

Perennial  rye  grass   8 

Red  top   10 

Rhode  Island  bent   4 

Meadow  fescue    2 

Timothy    2 

Alsike    2 

White  clover    2 


Pounds  per  acre. 


.30 


1.  The  mixture  for  general  pasture 
purposes  used  at  the  New  York  State 
College  Farm  is  the  McClennan  mixture: 

Lbs. 

Orchard  grass    6 

Meadow  fescue    6 

Fall  oat  grass   4 

Timothy    4 

Alsike    2 

White  clover    2 

Pounds  per  acre  24 

While  the  altitude 
and  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  West 
are  quite  different 
from  those  in  the 
state  of  New  York, 
yet  the  New  York 
mixture,  with  the 
possible  exception  of 
the  "fall  oat  grass," 
is  adapted  to  most 
sections  of  the  in- 
termountain coun- 
try, especially  the 
higher  altitude, 


A  Good  Grade  of  Feeders  on  the  Native  Buffalo  Grass  of  the  South  Platte  Valley  in  Northeastern  Colorado. 
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Agricultural  Negro  Colony  in  Eastern  Colorado 


By   FREDERICK     P.  JOHNSON. 


From  Deerfield  Colony  in  Eastern  Colo. — i.  A  Contented  Colony  Family.   2.  Rear  View  of  0.  T.  Jackson's  Residence.    3.  A    Bachelor's    Claim  Shanty. 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  agri- 
cultural colonies  ever  started  in 
this  country  is  located  in  the 
Platte  Valley  of  eastern  Colo- 
rado, only  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Den- 
ver. It  is  composed  entirely  of  negroes. 
It  consists  at  the  present  time  of  about 
forty  farms,  of  160  acres  each,  and  a 
townsite  of  480  acres.  This  whole  proj- 
ect was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  a  negro 
and  has  been  carried  on  thus  far  entirely 
by  negroes,  and  after  only  five  years  is 
already  showing  indications  of  complete 

SUClcSS. 

Oliver  T.  Jackson,  who  for  several 
years  past  has  been  the  colored  messen- 
ger in  the  office  of  the  governor  of  Col- 
orado, is  the  genius  who  has  planned  out 
and  promoted  this  proposition  up  to  the 
present  time.  "Jackson,"  as  he  is  fa- 
miliarly known  to  those  who  frequent 
the  Capitol  building  at  Denver,  some 
years  ago  was  running  a  restaurant  in 
Boulder,  Colorado,  and  from  that  took 
up  farming.  In  studying  agriculture 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  negro,  he  found 
the  great  difficulty  was  in  securing 
help.  It  was  difficult  to  get  white  men 
to  work  for  a  negro,  and  this  put  into 
Jackson's  head  the  idea  of  a  negro  col- 
only  where  they  could  co-operate  with 
each  other  in  their  agricultural  work. 
Jackson's  duties  in  the  office  of  the  gov- 
ernor have  enabled  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  practically  every  promi- 
nent politician  in  Colorado,  and  from 
this  vantage  point  he  has  worked  ener- 
getically and  his  colony  is  now  rapidly 
reaching  a  point  where  it  may  be  called 
an  assured  success.  It  took  plenty  of 
nerve  for  this  small  group  of  negroes  to 
go  out  upon  the  barren,  sage-brush  prai- 
rie and  undertake,  without  means  or  cap- 
ital, to  force  a  living  from  the  unyield- 
ing soil. 

"We  have  not  dared  to  say  very  much 
about  our  colony  heretofore,"  said  Jack- 
son the  other  day  in  discussing  his  work. 
"We  began  our  settlement  in  May,  1910. 
There  were  about  20,000  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land  opened  for  settlement  in 
almost  a  solid  body.  There  was  no  way 
in  which  -  we  could  have  this  land  re- 
served for  our  people  especially,  so  I  had 
to  use  every  precaution  about  advertis- 
ing the  location.  As  we  began  to  locate 
and  build  shanties,  some  white  settlers 
were  attracted  and  about  half  of  the 
land  got  away  from  us,  but,  fortunately, 
a  very  good  class  of  white  settlers  came 
in,  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  on  in 
perfect  peace  and  harmony,  the  blacks 
and  whites  sharing  each  other's  failures 
and  hardships  and  aiding  each  other  in 
every  way  possible.  Some  of  the  white 
settlers  who  located  about  the  same  time 
that  the  first  negro  settlers  did  are  now 
proving  up  and  are  willing  to  sell  to 
negroes  on  very  reasonable  terms.  Oth- 
ers are  willing  to  relinquish  to  us,  so 
with  these  opportunities  and  with  about 
7,000  acres  of  state  lands  adjoining,  we 
can  have  a  settlement  occupying  about 
00,000  acres. 

"Our  first  difficulty  was  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  negroes  had  any  money 
with  which  to  buy  land,  and  few  were 
able  to  pay  even  five  dollars  per  acre  for 
state  lands  and  make  their  improve- 
ments. After  much  investigation,  we 
picked  out  our  present  location  near  the 


South  Platte  River,  in  Weld  County. 
The  soil  here  is  of  very  fine  quality;  a 
sandy  loam  not  hard  to  work;  plenty  of 
native  grass;  water  handy  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  none  of  the  land  over  five 
miles  from  a  railroad  and  only  seventy 
miles  from  Denver,  which  practically  as- 
sured us  a  market  for  our  produce.  The 
land  is  gently  rolling  and  has  an  inex- 
haustible underflow  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion which  has  to  be  pumped  from  only 
sixteen  to  eighty  feet. 

"For  fifteen  years  I  was  the  only  col- 
ored farmer  in  a  very  prosperous  settle- 
ment of  white  farmers  near  Boulder,  Col- 
orado. I  raised  successful  crops,  but 
found  it  very  hard  to  get  help  to  harvest 
and  market  my  crops.  The  white  farm- 
ers were  friendly,  but  they  were  always 
too  busy  with  their  own  work  to  assist 
me.  My  people  are  of  a  happy  disposi- 
tion, but  cannot  stand  seclusion  on  a 
farm  for  any  length  of  time,  so  I  could 
not  keep  colored  help,  and  whenever  I 
got  a  good  white  man  the  other  farmers 
would  out-bid  me  for  his  help. 

"In  1906  I  started  out  to  find  a  loca- 
tion that  would  accommodate  about  200 
colored  families  in  a  solid  body,  my  idea 
being  that  we  could  co-operate  and  help 
each  other.  Up  to  1908  I  had  not  been 
successful  in  finding  what  I  wanted.  I 
found  it  difficult  to  get  the  people  in 
the  land  office  to  pay  very  much  atten- 
tion to  a  negro,  so  I  decided  to  go  into 
politics  myself,  and  in  1908  I  took  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign,  assisting 
the  Democratic  nominees,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  work  was  appointed  messen- 
ger in  the  governor's  office.  This  en- 
abled me  to  get  assistance  from  promi- 
nent politicians,  and  I  have  held  my  po- 
sition through  three  administrations  and 
am  starting  in  on  the  fourth  in  the  same 
position.  Through  my  position  in  the 
governor's  office  I  was  able  to  secure 
lots  of  assistance,  the  governors  whom  I 
have  served  all  being  interested  in  my 
work  and  assisting  me  in  many  ways. 

"I  never  had  any  desire  to  become  a 
politician,  and  the  more  I  see  of  the 
game  from  the  vantage  of  the  governor's 
office  the  less  I  care  for  it.  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  negro  would 
thrive  much  better  out  of  politics  than 
in  it.  As  a  mass,  we  are  generally  used 
for  political  conveniences,  and  have  no 
power  or  influence  to  prevent  it  in  a 
state  with  a  "floating"  population  like 
Colorado.  In  my  opinion,  no  man  or 
woman,  white  or  black,  should  be  al- 
lowed a  vote  or  voice  in  the  government 
who  is  not  a  direct  taxpayer  or  a  pro- 
ducer from  the  soil.  I  never  talk  politics 
in  our  settlement.  I  believe  that  every 
man  who  owns  160  acres  of  land  and 
works  in  developing  it  will  find  his  poli- 
tics directed  as  his  marketable  crops  and 
taxable  interests  are  affected  by  political 
conditions. 

"I  was  the  first  to  locate  in  the  new 
colony.  I  filed  on  320  acres  as  a  desert 
claim  on  May  5,  1910,  and  established 
my  home  April  12,  1911,  where  my  wife 
and  father-in-law  and  a  boy  I  have  taken 
to  raise  from  the  state  home  have  re- 
sided ever  since.  1  was  afterwards  al- 
lowed to  change  my  claim  to  a  320-acre 
homestead.  During  the  year  1910  filings 
were  made  by  James  S.  McPherson,  C. 
H.  Hicks,  J.  M.  Thompson,  Joe  Young, 


J.  N.  B.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Harrison.  I  began  by  making  a 
charge  of  $14  to  each  locator  for  locating 
them,  but  I  soon  changed  this  and  made 
no  charge  for  locating.  Many  did  not 
even  have  money  enough  to  pay  their 
railroad  fare  to  go  out  and  see  the  land, 
but  I  was  able  to  get  assistance  from  the 
Uni  on  Pacific  people,  who  gave  passes. 
I  had  my  teams  to  haul  them  out  from 
Masters  station  to  look  at  the  land,  gave 
lodging  and  meals  free  at  my  cabin  and 
in  some  cases  loaned  all  or  part  of  the 
money  to  pay  the  filing  fees.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  forty  families,  some 
on  160  acres  and  some  on  320  acres.  I 
could  now  locate  three  times  that  num- 
ber near  the  new  town  of  Deerfield  if 
government  land  were  available  near  the 
settlement.  Four  have  proven  up,  and 
three  others  are  eligible  to  prove  up,  and 
in  three  years  more  all  will  have  proven 
up. 

"The  new  settlers  at  Dearfield  were  as 
poor  as  people  could  be  when  they  took 
up  their  homesteads.  Some  who  filed  on 
their  claims  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  ship  their  household  goods  or  pay 
their  railroad  fare.  Some  of  them  paid 
their  fare  as  far  as  they  could  and 
walked  the  balance  of  the  way  to  Deer- 
field. Many  of  the  first  comers  secured 
work  with  the  white  farmers  in  that  dis- 
trict and  began  to  establish  their  resi- 
dences on  their  claims.  Some  were  in 
tents,  some  in  dugouts  and  some  just  had 
a  cave  in  the  hillside.  The  first  year 
there  were  but  seven  families  in  the  set- 
tlement and  we  had  only  three  teams. 
We  managed  to  get  in  some  garden: 
corn,  melons,  pumpkins,  squash,  Mexi- 
can beans  and  some  hay,  and  cleared 
3ome  ground  of  sagebrush.  We  raised 
quite  a  lot  of  chickens,  ducks  and  tur- 
keys. By  assisting  each  other  we  man- 
aged to  raise  and  store  away  enough  pro- 
duce to  run  us  part  way  through  the 
winter,  which  was  a  very  cold  one.  That 
winter  only  two  of  us  had  wooden 
houses,  and  the  suffering  was  intense. 
We  had  scarcely  any  wood  to  burn.  Buf- 
falo chips  and  sagebrush  was  our  chief 
fuel.  Three  of  our  horses  died  from 
starvation  and  the  other  three  were  too 
weak  to  pull  the  empty  wagon.  What 
fire  wood  we  could  get  had  to  be  carried 
on  our  heads  from  three  to  seven  miles 
from  the  Platte  River — mostly  drift- 
wood. 

"We  now  have  forty-four  wooden 
cabins,  fairly  comfortable,  and  twenty- 
seven  families  have  lived  comfortably  in 
the  settlement  this  last  winter.  Some 
have  left  because  of  not  having  comfort- 
able houses  and  others  fdr  school  advan- 
tages for  their  children.  Those  living  in 
the  settlement  this  last  winter  had  their 
dugouts  well  filled  with  vegetables,  etc., 
plenty  of  hay  and  feed  for  their  stock, 
and  some  raised  hogs  last  year  which 
they  killed  and  packed  and  sold  to  the 
others.  There  is  plenty  of  game  and  fish 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  occasionally 
some  white  farmer  kills  a  beef  and  di- 
vides with  the  settlers  on  reasonable 
terms. 

"At  the  present  time  we  have  twenty 
teams,  twenty-three  cows  and  calves, 
thirty-two  hogs,  one  thousand  chickens, 
ducks,  turkeys  and  geese,  all  kinds  of 
farming    tools,    buggies,  wagons,  seed 


corn,  seed  potatoes  and  other  seeds  for 
this  season's  planting;  plenty  of  alfalfa 
and  wild  hay  to  feed  to  our  stock  and 
enable  us  to  put  in  our  crops  for  this 
year.  Last  year  we  had  under  cultiva- 
tion 595  acres  and  300  acres  cleared  for 
hay.  We  planted  oats,  barley,  alfalfa, 
corn,  beans,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  garden 
truck,  sugar  beets,  watermelons,  canta- 
loupes, pumpkins  and  squash. 

"Everything  came  up  fine  and  did  well 
until  July.  Then  came  the  grasshoppers 
that  almost  cleaned  us  out.  We  saved 
about  500  bushels  of  corn,  forty  sacks  of 
potatoes,  five  tons  of  sugar  beets,  some 
beans,  squash  and  pumpkins.  We  were 
not  discouraged,  however,  and  last  fall 
did  some  clearing  for  hay  ground,  and 
our  plowing  will  increase  our  hay  ground 
to  1,000  acres  and  the  cultivated  land  to 
1,500  acres  for  the  coming  season.  We 
will  plant  about  the  same  crops  as  last 
year.  The  natural  hay  will  produce 
about  one-half  ton  per  acre  the  first 
year.  We  aim  to  produce  alfalfa  and 
natural  hay  and  prepare  for  dairying, 
swine  growing  and  poultry  raising.  If 
we  have  no  bad  luck  this  year  our  peo- 
ple will  be  self-supporting  by  next  fall. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  our  main  sup- 
port has  come  from  employment  by  the 
white  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten 
miles  around.  This  has  been  a  great  help 
to  us  and  to  them.  We  have  co-operated 
with  each  other  by  exchange  of  work,  the 
use  of  tools  and  horses,  sharing  our  food 
and  fuel,  until  now  we  are  like  one  large 
family. 

"Our  town  of  Deerfield  is  established 
on  480  acres  of  state  land,  located  two 
miles  south  of  Masters,  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. We  platted  the  town  of  Deerfield 
in  eight  blocks  with  five  and  ten-acre 
tracts  all  around.  We  have  in  the  town 
a  Presbyterian  church,  24  by  36,  built  by 
the  Denver  Presbytery,  which  has  fur- 
nished us  a  student  pastor.  A  mission- 
ary society  was  organized  by  the  women 
which  has  done  some  splendid  work  in 
uniting  the  settlers  and  looking  after  the 
less  fortunate.  They  hold  their  meet- 
ings twice  a  month  at  the  farm  homes. 
There  is  also  a  boarding  house  and  store 
combined,  built  and  maintained  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Thomas  Hazell  of  the  People's 
Presbyterian  church  of  Denver.  Rev. 
Hazell  is  the  only  negro  preacher  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Deerfield.  He  has  taken  up 
a  homestead  of  320  acres  and  has  estab- 
lished his  residence. 

"We  established  Deefield  in  order  to 
give  our  people  who  did  not  care  to  farm 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  and  take  up  truck  garden- 
ing. It  is  destined  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  negroes  in  every  profession. 
The  nearest  towns  to  Deerfield  are  Or- 
chard and  Wiggins  on  the  east,  ten  and 
fifteen  miles,  and  Hardin  and  Kersey  on 
the  west,  twelve  and  eighteen  miles. 
There  is  a  small  store  and  post  office  at 
Masters,  which  is  our  railroad  point. 

"The  settlers  and  people  who  have  pur- 
chased town  lots  have  organized  a  com- 
pany to  manufacture  cement  blocks  and 
open  a  lumber  and  coal  yard.  The  mer- 
chants of  Denver,  Wiggins  and  Orchard 
have  been  very  considerate  of  our  people 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  themselves, 
(Continued  on  Page  12.) 
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Sudan  Grass,  Best  for  Hay  and  Seed 

By  Wilson  G.  Shelley,  Roselawn  Farm,  McPherson,  Kans. 

because  it  grows  slowly  in  cool  weather 
and  soil,  and  weeds  are  likely  to  get 
the  start  of  the  young  plants.  In  warm 
weather,  after  the  young  plants  are 
about  two  weeks  old,  the  crop  grows 
very  rapidly  and  in  about  two  months 
time  will  head  out.  It  is  then  ready  to 
cut  for  hay  and  one  or  two  more  good 
hay  crops  can  be  secured  at  intervals 
of  from  4  to  6  weeks  if  the  weather  is 
favorable.  If  seed  is  desired  the  first 
crop  should  be  left  and  will  mature  in 
about  a  month  after  heading.  A  cut- 
ting of  hay  can  usually  be  secured  after 
the  seed  crop  has  been  removed. 

When  wanted  as  a  seed  crop,  Sudan 
should  be  planted  in  cultivated  rows  at 
the  rate  of  two  to  three  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  This  may  be  done  by  listing 
shallow,  using  a  broom  corn  or  milo 
plate  or  it  may  be  surface  planted  with 
a  grain  drill  having  most  of  the  holes 
closed.  It  will  yield  from  300  to  600 
or  even  more  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  as  stated 
above,  the  threshed  straw  makes  good 
feed. 

Many  farmers  ask  whether  it  makes 
good  pasture.  Being  an  annual  it  of 
course  cannot  be  used  for  pasture  the 
entire  season  but  some  exceptionally 
good  results  have  been  secured  when 
used  to  supplement  other  pasture  during 
the  summer  months  when  other  pasture 
is  dried  up.  However,  I  do  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  recommending  it  for  this  pur- 
pose until  it  has  had  more  extensive  pas- 
ture tests. 

Sudan  seed  crops  may  be  harvested 
with  a  corn  binder  or  with  an  ordinary 
grain  binder  and  although  the  entire 
plant  is  run  through  the  common 
thresher  so  that  threshing  is  a  rather 
slow  process  it  should  cost  only  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  to  thresh. 

If  interested  in  this  new  crop  you 
should  send  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  their  new  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  605,  which  gives  more  details  about 
Sudan  and  its  culture. 

Many  farmers  fear  that  Sudan  is 
Johnson  grass  or  some  other  pest  but 
although  it  does  resemble  Johnson  grass 
it  lacks  absolutely  the  underground  root 
stocks  of  that  pest  and  invariably  kills 
out  during  the  winter.  It  crosses  readily 
with  Johnson  grass  and  with  all  of  the 
sorghums  and  for  that  reason  a  Sudan 
seed  crop  should  not  be  raised  near 
sorghums. 


FOR  three  years  when  the  Akron, 
Colorado  Substation  was  first 
started  I  had  charge  of  the  breed- 
ing and  testing  of  dry  land  grains 
there  and  for  two  of  those  years  the 
fcrage  crop  investigations  there  were 
also  under  my  supervision.  Conse- 
quently I  have  since  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  plains  of  Colorado  although 
farming  on  the  home  place  here  in  cen- 
tral Kansas.  I  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  accounts  of  success 
with  Sudan  grass  recently  appearing  in 
your  columns  because  I  raised  about  20 
acres  of  the  new  crop  here  last  summer 
and  it  did  splendidly  in  spite  of  a  very 
dry  summer.  Thinking  that  Western 
Farm  Life  readers  might  be  interested 
in  my  own  experience  I  am  writing  you 
concerning  it. 

Like  nearly  all  others,  the  past  sea- 
son, my  crop  was  planted  primarily  for 
seed  production  in  cultivated  rows  but  it 
produced  a  large  amount  of  very  good 
forage  besides.  As  most  of  my  crop 
was  planted  on  upland  prairie  sod  that 
was  not  broken  until  last  April  and  May 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  ground 
worked  down  into  good  condition  for 
planting  until  late  and  the  seeding  was 
done  May  26th  to  29th  witli  a  grain 
drill  having  most  of  the  holes  closed. 
A  few  acres  were  planted  on  old  ground 
by  shallow  listing  and  using  a  broom 
corn  plate  in  the  lister.  A  kaffir  or 
milo  plate  could  be  used  instead.  The 
rate  of  seeding  was  approximately  2 
pounds  per  acre  in  each  case.  As  the 
soil  was  thoroughly  warm  by  this  time 
the  young  plants  came  up  in  four  days 
time  and  after  the  first  week  or  two 
grew  very  rapidly.  By  the  last  of  July 
the  crop  had  headed  out  and  was  about 
six  feet  high.  It  wa.s  ready  to  cut  for 
hay  at  this  time  but  my  crop  was  left 
until  the  latter  part  of  August  when 
the  seed  crop  was  mature  and  then  har- 
vested with  a  cornbinder. 

My  field  averaged  fully  500  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  while  corn  right  next 
to  it  on  old  ground  made  scarcely  ten 
bushels  per  acre  because  of  the  heat  and 
drought,  and  corn  planted  on  some  of 
the  sod,  although  it  made  as  beautiful 
an  early  growth  as  I  ever  saw  sod  corn 
make,  entirely  failed  to  produce  corn. 
The  Sudan  was  shocked  and  after  cur- 
ing a  few  weeks  was  stacked  because 
I  could  not  get  a  machine  at  the  time 
and  was  threshed  later  with  an  ordinary 
threshing  machine.  In  a  month  after 
harvest  there  was  a  good  second  growth 
of  Sudan  which  we  cut.  It  made  nearly 
or  quite  as  large  a  yield  per  acre  as  our 
prairie  hay  made  during  the  entire  sea- 
son. I  am  feeding  this  hay  to  my  horses 
now  and  they  like  it  well.  The  threshed 
straw  also  proved  to  be  good  feed.  For 
five  weeks  last  fall  my  stock  cattle  had 
very  little  except  Sudan  straw.  They 
had  a  very  little  prairie  hay  and  a  little 
wheat  and  oat  straw  but  no  grain  and 
no  other  roughage  that  they  liked  as 
well  as  the  Sudan  straw  and  yet  they 
were  in  much  better  shape  at  the  end 
of  the  five  weeks  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  One  reason  why  the  straw- 
makes  such  good  feed  is  the  fact  that 
during  growth  Sudan  is  always  sending 
up  new  shoots  from  the  crown  so  that 
at  harvest  time  quite  a  portion  of  the 
crop  is  not  mature  but  really  in  prime 
condition  for  hay.  Another  reason  is 
that  although  it  is  sown  thinly  in  culti- 
vated rows  so  that  it  grows  six  feet 
high  the  stems  are  seldom  larger  around 
than  a  lead  pencil  and  very  leafy.  Su- 
dan is  not  sweet  like  sorghum  but  does 
have  a  slight  sweetish  taste  that  makes 
it  very  palatable  to  both  horses  and 
cattle. 

Sudan  makes  heavier  yields  than  most 
any  other  good  hay  plant  and  is  not  very 
particular  in  regard  to  soil.  It  of  course 
makes  the.  heaviest  yields  on  good  soil 
with  considerable  rainfall  but  is  an  es- 
pecial boon  to  the  farmer  with  upland 
in  the  hot  dry  sections  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas  and  parts  of  the  West, 
because  it  greatly  outyields  alfalfa  and 
other  good  hay  plants  under  such  con- 
ditions. At  Manhattan,  Kans.,  during 
1014  the  State  Experiment  Station  se- 
cured an  average  yield  of  about  7% 
tons  per  acre  from  their  Sudan  plats  but 
this  of  course  was  on  good  soil. 

Like  other  sorghums,  Sudan  should 
not  be  sown  until  the  ground  is  warm 


CARELESSNESS     IN    THE  DAIRY. 


Professor  T.  L.  Haecker  of  the  Min- 
nesota Experiment  Station  recently 
made  the  startling  assertion  to  a  group 
of  dairy  farmers  in  that  state,  that 
they  were  taxing  themselves  annually 
fifteen  million  dollars  as  a  result  of 
carelessness  and  inefficient  feeding  of 
their  dairy  herds.  This  statement  was 
borne  out  by  the  presentation  of  care- 
fully gathered  data  secured  by  Profes- 
sor Haecker  in  his  long  experience  in 
handling  dairy  cattle.  He  related  one 
instance  of  how  a  high  producing  dairy 
cow  had  been  caused  to  fall  off  in  but- 
terfat  production  from  five  pounds  to 
three  pounds  per  day  as  a  result  of  ir- 
regularities in  her  treatment.  In  this 
instance  the  cow  was  simply  shown  be- 
fore an  audience  of  600  people  for  fif- 
teen minutes  in  connection  with  a  dem- 
onstration in  judging  dairy  cattle.  The 
more  highly  organized  the  cow  is  the 
more  surely  will  such  variations  from 
the  ordinary  treatment  react  and  cause 
a  falling  off  in  production.  Even  the 
common  milk  cow  of  the  farm  will  be 
affected  by  suflden  changes  in  feed, 
changes  in  methods  of  handling  or  un- 
necessary exposure  to  cold  or  stormy 
weather.  All  such  little  variations  from 
the  treatment  the  cow  is  accustomed 
to  receive  will  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce production  no  matter  how  ordinary 
the  cow  may  be.  This  particular  cow 
to  which  Professor  Haecker  referred, 
was  able  to  produce  in  food  nutrients 
during  one  year,  products  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  carcasses  of  twenty-five 
yearling  steers.  This  shows  how  serious 
such  little  irregularities  in  treatment 
might  become  as  affecting  the  cow's 
revenue  producing  ability  and  especially 
if  of  frequent  occurence. 


Your  Grandfather 

too,  knew  this  trademark. 
So  will  your  children's  chil- 
dren. For  72  years  it  has  been 
a  famous  name  —  a  symbol  of 
satisfaction.  No  other  automo- 
bile has  the  same  pedigree. 

And  today — what  does  it  all  mean  to 
you?  It  means  that  once  you  know  the 
CASE  car — you'll  want  no  other.  For 
it's  that  famous  car  of  "hidden  values" — 
beneath  the  excellent  lines  of  its  body  is 
real  "stuff" — it's  the  kind  of  car  that 
stands  up  day  in  and  day  out — on  good 
roads  and  bad,  on  ups  and  downs — covering  millions  of 
miles  all  over  the  world.  All  rough  roads  are  smooth  roads 
in  a  CASE,  with  its  deep  upholstery  and  cantilever  springs. 

A  Friend  Indeed 

It's  a  companionable  sort  of  car — you  can  always  depend  on  it* 

So  it  isaparticular  favorite  amongthose  who  know  CASE  machinery, 
just  because  it  is  a  Case  car.  In  this  car  you  find  a  permanent  friend 
— one  always  at  your  service.  It  is  built  to  wear — that  is  why  its 
hidden  parts  are  made  with  unusual  sincerity. 

But  all  its  value  isn't  hidden — its  beautiful  lines,  its  extra  equip- 
ment, its  great  comfort  speak  for  themselves.  Women  folks  all  like 
the  CASE  car.  Then  let  us  tell  you  fairly  just  what  it  will  do. 
Nothing  could  satisfy  you  more. 

Least  in  Price 

Of  popular  priced  cars  the  CASE  car  costs  you  least,  we  main- 
tain, because  we  include  extra  accessories  to  the  value  of  $110.25. 
These  you'd  have  to  buy  later.  If  we  left  them  out — as  others  do — 
the  price  would  be  $1,239.75.  Including  them  our  price  is  $1350, 
with  5  per  cent  off  for  cash.  The  CASE  car  has  all  the  equipment 
other  cars  have — but  also  an  Extra  Tire  and  Tube  on  Rim  with  Tire 
Cover,  Weed  Non-Skid  Tire  Chains  and  8-Day  Clock. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  save  thousands — where  others  must  spend 
— in  selliDg,  because  our  cars  are  sold  by  our  own  organization. 

Where  we  spend  these  savings  to  make  better  cars  is  shown  in 
our  new  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  CASE  car.  Send  for 
this  book — know  the  CASE  car.    Write  today  to  Department 52.r. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Goods 


J.  L  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 

(Founded  1842) 

NOTE:  Will  you  also  have  our  1915  catalog  picturing  and  describing 
Case  Threshing  Machinery,  Tractors,  Case-Racine  Tractor  Gang  Plows, 
C-jrn  Shellers.  Hay  Balers  and  Road  Machinery.    Sent  free,  postpaid. 

BRANCH  HOUSE  AT 
1800-1818  Fifteenth  St.         Denver,  Colorado 


Cabey-izedRockSalt 

STRONGLY  INDORSED 

BY  LEADING 
STOCKMEN  OF, 
NEBRASKA 


CARrr-izro 

Rock  Salt 

(H*Mtn««ii«tMmt« 

MM«M«|i|H«tit«| 

Cam  lAirca 

Mr.  S.  McKelvie,  a  leading  stockman  of 
Nebraska,  residing:  at  Lincoln,  and  one 
of  tbe  instructors  at  Nebraska  School 
of  Agriculture,  makes  this  voluntary 
statement: 

"After  a  three  months  trial  of  Carey-taed  Rock 
Salt  I  ahall  continue  its  use.  It  is  far  ahead  of 
natural  Rock  Salt,  being  freo  from  hard  sub- 
stances which  tend  to  Irritate  the  tongue,  and  It 
runs  even  throughout  the  entire  block.  I  find 
that  there  is  no  waste  whatever  fn  feeding  this 
salt,  either  indoors  or  outdoors,  and  the  animals 
do  not  get  too  little  or  too  much,  aa  la  the  case 
sometime*  when  feeding  barrel  salt."  * 
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The  letter  of  Mr.  S.  McKelvie  In 
this  space  tells  why  he  prefers  Carey- 
Ized  Rock  Salt  for  stock  feeding.  Many  hundreds  of 
other  stockmen,  who  have  long  been  users  of  Carey-ized 
Rock  Salt,  have  written  us  similar  letters. 

Carey-ized  Rock  Salt,  the  Only  Salt 
Mad*  Especially  for  Stock  Feeding 
Composed  entirely  of  refined,  kiln-dried  dairy  salt;  comes  to 
you  in  smooth,  pure-white  blocks  which  you  can  break  up  to 
any  size  desired  to  feed  in  the  stable,  or  leave  it  in  the  open 
field  or  lot— all  the  year  round  without  waste. 
Your  .lock  Is  always  supplied  with  the  sail  thay  naad.  without  bother  to  too 
and  at  a  saving  In  coet.Thuy  can' t  thrive  unless  regularly  supplied  with  aalu 

mjaaa-f-BBa*  Let  us  send  you  a  free  sample  block.  Drop 
7    1  tilSsP      us  3  postal  giving  your  dealer's  name. 


Carey  Salt  Company,  251 S.  Main  St..  Hutchinson,  Kans. 


He  who  will  not  be  counseled 
not  be  helped. 


He  dies  like  a  beast  who  has  done 
no  good  while  he  lived. 


May  1,  1915 
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The  Co-operative  Tire 


Goodyear  attained  the  top  place  in  the  tire  field 
by  building  co-operative  tires. 

We  have  given  you  every  saving  you  have  helped 
us  make — and  more  beside. 

The  more  you  bought  the  better  we  built  them, 
and  the  lower  we  sold  them  to  you. 

Three  Reductions 

Note  that  in  two  years  we  made  three  big  price 
reductions.     The  last — on  February  1st — brought 

the  total  to  45  per  cent. 

Yet  in  those  two  years  we  made  expensive  im- 
provements— two  of  them  very  expensive.  And  not 
in  one  iota  has  the  tire  been  skimped. 

Hidden  Extras 

Note  that  every  hidden  extra  is  retained.  Our 
Fortified  Tire  is  still    On-Air"  cured  to  save  blow- 
outs.   Yet  that  one  extra — 
used  by  no  one  else — costs 
us  $450,000  yearly. 

It  still  has  our  exclusive 
No-Rim-Cut  feature.  It  has 
in  each  base  126  braided 
piano  wires  to  make  the  tire 
secure.  It  has  hundreds  of 
rubber  rivets,  formed  before 
vulcanization,  to  combat  loose 
treads. 

Our  All -Weather  tread  is 
still   double  -  thick;  thicker 
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OOD/pYEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

! Rim-Cut*— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts — by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
thick  All- Weather  tread. 


than  ever  in  some  sizes.  It  still  has  those  sharp, 
tough,  resistless  grips. 

Those  extras — all  exclusive  to  Goodyear — are  all 
retained,  despite  our  price  reductions. 

Still  That  $100,000 

And  we  still  spend  on  experts — on  laboratory  work 
—$100,000  yearly.  That  is  to  test  tires  built  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  learn  how  to  build  them  better.  And 
every  improvement  we  discover  is  adopted  regardless 
of  cost.   

Yeans  ago  these  extras  compelled  a  price  one- 
fifth  more  than  others.  Yet  men  flocked  to  these 
tires  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Goodyear  be- 
came— as  it  is  today — the  world's  largest-selling  tire. 

As  this  multiplied  output  brought  our  cost  down, 
your  cost  came  down  too.  Last  year  we  built  about 
one  tire  for  every  car  in  use. 
This  year  you  get  in 
years  a  value  never 
known  in  tires. 


Good- 
before 


Join  in  this  co-operation. 
Ally  yourself  with  the  largest 
maker,  and  the  one  who 
serves  you  best.  Thus  you 
will  help  to  make  Goodyear 
tires  better  and  cheaper  still. 
Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 

(2369) 


CONSERVING  THE  MOISTURE. 


By  J.  H.  Squires. 

More  crop  failures  result  from  a  short- 
age of  soil  moisture  during  the  growing 
season  than  from  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. While  a  number  of  mineral  or 
gaseous  substances  are  used  as  food  for 
the  plants,  water  makes  up  the  greatest 
amount  by  weight  of  the  full  grown 
plant,  and  an  amount  equal  to  many 
times  the  weight  of  the  crop  is  taken  up 
by  the  roots  and  given  off  through  the 
leaves. 

Tests  have  been  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  make  one  pound  of  crop.  These 
have  shown  that  in  addition  to  the  wa- 
ter lost  by  draining  below  the  feeding 
zone  of  the  roots,  or  lost  by  evaporation, 
many  tons  are  needed  to  make  each  acre 
of  crop.  Experiments  recently  reported 
by  Drs.  Shantz  and  Briggs,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  showed  that 
the  amount  varies  not  only  with  the  crop 
grown,  but  with  the  particular  varieties 
selected. 

Pounds  of  water  required  to  grow  one 
pound  of  crop: 

Millet    265  to  444 

Corn   315  to  413 

Sorghum    285  to  467 

Legumes    571  to  865 

Melons    600  to  713 

By  multiplying,  the  crop  yield  in 
pounds  per  acre  by  the  amount  of  water 
consumed,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  water  needed.  One  ton 
of  millet  would  require  from  530,000  to 
888,000  pounds  of  water;  the  same 
amount  of  alfalfa  would  require  from 
1,142,000  to  1,730,000  pounds  of  water. 
Where  the  water  is  received  from  rain 
the  farmer  must  attend  to  trapping  a 
sufficient  amount  in  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil to  supply  the  demands  of  the  crop. 

The  water  used  by  growing  plants  is 
the  absorbed  moisture  in  the  soil  that 
is  held  within  the  reach  of  the  roots. 
No  use  can  be  made  of  the  water  that 
drains  away  or  that  is  held  in  ponds  or 
puddles  on  the  surface. 

When  rain  water  falls  on  the  surface 
it  may  be  disposed  of  in  any  one  of  three 
different  ways.  It  may  be  lost  by  sur- 
face drainage  and  will  not  only  fail  to 
supply  the  crop,  but  will  do  damage  by 
eroding  the  surface  and  carrying  away 
plant  food;  it  may  be  held  on  the  sur- 
face in  puddles  causing  the  soil  to  be 
water  logged  and  excluding  air;  or,  it 
may  be  taken  into  the  soil  and  subsoil 
and  held  there  by  capillarity,  in  which 
way  only  can  it  be  made  use  of  by 
plants. 

The  conditions  that  prohibit  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  are,  surface  crusts, 
plow  sole  or  hardpan,  and  lack  of  humus. 
The  conditions  that  favor  the  maximum 
absorption  are  well  tilled  top  soil,  open 
subsoil,  and  a  bounteous  supply  of 
humus.  The  amount  of  water  that  can 
be  absorbed  will  then  depend  on  the 
amount  supplied  and  the  depth  of  the 
tillage.  A  soil  tilled  to  one  foot  should 
absorb  almost  twice  as  much  water  as 
one  tilled  to  only  six  inches,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount 
absorbed  will  apply  to  soils  where  the 
tillage  is  increased  from  one  to  five  feet 
in  depth.  Five  feet  of  moisture  in  a 
well  tilled  subsoil  is  sufficient  to  carry 
a  crop  over  a  long  season  of  drouth  and 
with  no  additional  rain  may  produce  a 
profitable  crop. 

In  starting  the  water  down  into  the 
soil  the  first  essential  is  an  open  sur- 
face. If  there  is  a  crust  from  a  former 
rain  or  from  the  wind,  this  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  light  tillage.  When  this  is 
done  the  water  can  go  on  its  downward 
course  until  impeded  by  another  obstruc- 
tion. If  this  is  shallow  plow  sole  it  may 
easily  be  destroyed  by  deep  plowing. 
When  the  trouble  is  below  the  reach  of 
a  plow,  recourse  should  be  had  to  or- 
dinary subsoiling  or  to  deeper  plowing 
by  a  heavy  deep  tillage  machine.  The 
depths  to  which  these  mechanical  means 
are  effective  will  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  type  of  plow  ueed. 
When  the  hardpan  or  tight  clay  is  deeper 
than  can  be  reached  by  these  means 
slow  acting  explosives  should  be  used  for 
tilling  the  soil  to  any  desired  depth. 
Ordinarily  four  to  six  feet  is  found  suf- 
ficient. 

The  interval  between  blasts  is  usually 
from  15  to  20  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
blasts  is  governed  by  the  depth  of  the 
hardpan.  The  charge  should  be  placed  in 
the  hardpan  rather  than  below  it. 


Deep  tillage  for  the  conservation  of 
water  should  always  be  practiced  when 
there  is  some  layer  or  stratum  of  tight 
material  that  interferes  with  the  pass- 
age  of  the  water  into  the  deeper  sub- 
soil. Subsoil  plowing  or  blasting  should 
never  be  attempted  when  the  clay  is 
wet,  and  should  usually  be  done  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rainy  season  and  sometime 
in  advance  of  the  time  of  seeding. 

When  the  water  is  in  the  subsoil  it 
must  be  carefully  guarded  by  surface 
mulches  and  clean  tillage  to  prevent  the 
demands  of  surface  evaporation  and 
weeds  robbing  the  crop  of  the  stored 
supply. 


GARDEN  PEAS  MAKE  CHEAP  PORK. 


Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  established  a  system  by  which 
I  produce  pork  for  two  cents  a  pound. 
My  method  includes  the  cultivation  of 
dwarf  garden  peas  as  a  field  crop.  The 
dwarf  garden  pea  is  distinct  from  the 
field  peas  in  the  fact  that  it  produces 
more  than  twice  as  much  grain  to  the 


acre,  and  the  feed  value  is  much  greater. 

My  hogs  feed  on  these  peas  in  the 
field  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  with 
no  cost  of  harvesting  and  no  waste  from 
weather  conditions  or  loss  in  fattening 
qualities.  Hogs  of  any  age,  after  six 
weeks,  make  an  average  gain  of  more 
than  two  per  cent  a  day,  and  I  count 
with  confidence  on  more  than  1,000 
pounds  of  pork  to  the  acre. 

My  sows  raise  but  one  litter  a  year, 
the  pigs  coming  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  the  majority  of  the  brood  sows 
being  one  year  old.  The  months  of  May, 
June  and  July  constitute  the  season  of 
scarce  feed.  I  slop  the  mothers  through 
this  season  while  they  run  on  alfalfa 
with  their  small  pigs.  After  the  first  of 
August  the  peas  in  the  field  are  the  ex- 
clusive diet,  and  this  feed  is  in  perfect 
condition  till  the  field  is  plowed  for  the 
next  crop.  I  have  weighed  my  hogs  on 
and  off  of  the  peas  and  made  from  1,000 
to  1,250  pounds  of  pork  to  the  acre. 

Peas  are  the  most  certain  crop  in  the 
world.  They  ripen  in  seventy  days  from 
planting.  They  are  not  injured  by  frost. 
They  demand  irrigation  only  during  the 


season  of  high  water,  and  there  is  no 
cost  of  harvesting.  It  does  not  cost 
more  than  $12.50  to  grow  an  acre  of 
these  peas. 

The  improved  garden  pea  is  the  most 
wonderful  grain  crop  that  is  grown.  It 
is  itself  a  fertilizer  and  a  soil  renova- 
tor. The  dwarf  pea  will  produce  a 
greater  weight  of  grain  than  of  straw. 
It  is  the  nearest  a  balanced  ration  that 
has  ever  been  found  for  the  hog.  With 
the  minerals  of  the  field  that  are  avail- 
able for  the  hog,  it  is  almost  a  perfect 
ration. 

The  ordinary  field  pea  with  an  excess 
of  vine  is  not  in  the  same  class  with 
the  garden  pea  as  a  grain  crop.  The 
field  pea  is  hay  plant,  and  not  a  grain 
plant.  The  field  pea  has  no  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  farm  where  alfalfa  will 
grow. — Newton  Hibbs,  Salmon,  Idaho. 


Some  of  the  experts  are,  as  a  result 
of  the  European  war,  now  figuring  that 
New  York  is  to  become  the  financial 
center  of  the  world,  and  the  dollar  the 
unit  of  exchange  instead  of  the  pound 
sterling. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year   50  Cents 

Three  Years    $1.00 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 

EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  sui 
ficient  notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


EFFICIENCY  ON  THE  FARM. 


Improved  machinery,  rapid  and  cheap 
international  transportation  that  easily 
brings  the  products  of  one  nation  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  in  another,  over-produc- 
tion and  many  other  conditions,  require 
efficiency  on  the  farm  if  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success  is  to  be  realized.  Effi- 
ciency means  much  in  the  business  world 
but  it  is  just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood among  the  farmers  who  find  it 
difficult  to  diverge  from  old  beaten 
paths.  If  the  come-easy  go-easy  ways 
practiced  by  the  average  farmer  were 
adopted  by  business  men  in  the  city 
they  would  meet  competition  in  about 
the  same  way  that  a  snowball  resists 
heat. 

The  reason  that  so  many  farmers  who 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  "plan," 
"system,"  and  business  methods,  con- 
tinue to  make  meager  living  in  spite  of 
their  lax  methods,  is  that  long  suffei- 
ing  nature,  through  her  own  sacrifice, 
comes  to  their  rescue.  Their  stock  con- 
tinues to  develop,  the  soil  brings  forth 
a  part  of  a  crop,  the  sun  shines  and  even 
the  kind  neighbors  assist  in  making  a 
living  for  the  family  who  are  largely 
dependent  on  these  agencies  because  the 
huband  and  father  refueses  to  become 
informed  and  adopt  modern  and  suc- 
successful  methods. 

Efficiency  does  not  mean  working  six- 
teen hours  a  day  for  seven  days  in  the 
week.  It  merely  means  thoughtful  and 
parctical  methods,  the  utilization  of  time 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  soils  and  the  crops  they  will 
produpe  most  profitably,  the  famiiiarity 
with  machinery  used  on  the  place  in 
order  that  it  may  give  the  best  service 
at  the  least  expense,  a  love  for  animal 
nature  so  that  his  stock  will  be  treated 
with  kindness  and  given  good  care,  a 
taste  for  literature,  economics  and  a 
sense  of  the  artistic. 

Efficiency  means  the  exercise  of  good 
judgment  in  buying  and  selling  as  well 
m  producing.  There  are  many  farmers 
who  are  good  producers  but  are  very 
poor  buyers  and  sellers.  They  are  not 
informed  on  the  markets,  they  buy  when 
stock  is  the  highest  and  frequently 
sell  when  it  is  low.  System  on  the  farm 
is  fully  at  important  as  it  is  in  a  mer- 
cantile or  any  other  business.  When  the 
work  on  the  farm  is  so  organized  that 
there  will  be  an  equal  amount  all  the 
year  around  the  farmer  is  able  to  push 
his  work  instead  of  it  pushing  him.  The 
man  who  tries  to  jam  the  work  of  sev- 
eral months  into  a  few  weeks  of  special 
effort  is  the  one  who  loudly  calls  for 
rural  credits  legislation  and  is  always 
looking  for  a  loan. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  farm  op- 
erations that  go  well  together.  For 
illustration  fruit  growing  works  in  nice- 
ly with  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 
The  season  for  the  greatest  rush  in  one 
is  the  season  when  the  labor  require- 
ments in  the  other  are  comparatively 
light.  Together  they  give  about  the  same 
amount  of  work  the  year  round.  Live 
stock  farming  is  also  good  to  equalize 


the  work.  During  the  farming  season 
the  stock  does  not  require  so  much  at- 
tention while  during  the  winter  season 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  their 
care. 

The  efficient  farmer  is  a  thinking  man 
— one  with  ideas  which  he  is  not  afraid 
to  put  into  actual  practice.  Ideas  are 
the  big  thing  in  business.  A  man  with- 
out an  idea  is  a  dead  one  so  far  as  prog- 
ress is  concerned.  A  single  idea  has 
built  big  industries  and  brought  great 
wealth  to  the  originator.  A  business  if 
systematically  operated  can  make  bet- 
ter use  of  ideas  than  one  which  plods 
along  in  a  slip-shod  way. 

Business  efficiency  means  economy. 
Economy  does  not  imply  that  one  should 
squeeze  a  dollar  till  the  eagle  screams, 
but  it  does  mean  the  elimination 
of  all  waste  in  time,  material  and  money 
and  utilization  of  all  by-products  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  It  means  the  con- 
servation of  soil  fertility  through  the 
feeding  of  all  crops  grown  on  the  place 
and  the  building  up  of  the  soil  instead 
of  it  depletion,  which  is  largely  brought 
about  through  the  hauling  of  the  crops 
to  market  instead  of  selling  them  on  the 
hoof.  It  means  the  rotation  of  crops  so 
that  one  or  more  of  the  soil  elements 
will  not  become  exhausted  through  the 
growing  of  one  crop  through  successive 
seasons. 


HABIT  OF  REGLUATING  BUSINESS. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and 
of  the  State  Legislatures  a  feeling  of 
relief  pervades  the  commercial  avenues 
of  the  entire  country  and  one  and  all 
feel  that  the  long  looked  for  era  of 
prosperity  is  dawning.  This  feeling  of 
relief  is  perhaps  stronger  at  this  time 
than  it  has  been  before  in  many  years. 
In  some  way  the  very  atmosphere  be- 
came impregnated  with  a  desire  to  reg- 
ulate everybody  and  everything  that 
was  in  any  way  associated  with  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  country. 

About  a  decade  ago,  both  state  and 
national  lawmakers  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  endeavored  to  throw  every 
protection  possible  about  "Big  Business." 
with  the  result  that  the  people  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  bordering  on  that  of 
serfdom,  and  the  money  interests  were 
in  control  not  only  of  the  nation's 
finances  but  also  of  its  courts.  So  great 
became  the  discontent  of  the  people  that 
they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  conservatism 
and  persisted  in  sending  radicals  to  the 
Legislative  halls.  The  effect  of  their 
extreme  legislation  has  for  some  time 
been  apparent  in  every  line  of  business 
until  the  people  are  again  awakening  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs  and  are  demand- 
ing a  cessation  of  the  "Regulating 
Habit." 

This  wide-spread  desire  to  prescribe 
metes  and  bounds  by  which  the  business 
of  the  country  shall  be  conducted  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  numerous  bills 
introduced  in  state  and  national  Legis- 
latures, which  bills  have  provided  for 
the  regulation  of  every  conceivable  kind 
of  business  and  have  even  reached  down 
and  prescribed  methods,  ways  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  farmer  should  market 
his  produce. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  be- 
come nauseated  with  this  business  of 
regulating  and  retarding  business  and 
the  next  national  campaign  will  doubt- 
less witness  an  evolution  of  the  public 
mind  and  the  return  to  conservative 
methods.  The  people  want  sane  and 
good  legislation  but  they  are  finding  it 
impractical  and  unsafe  to  elect  ambiti- 
ous young  men  who  are  fired  with  a  zeal 
to  make  a  reputation  for^themselves  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  business  interests. 
The  conservative  regulation  of  the  coun- 
try's business  and  the  protection  of  the 
individual's  interests  is  commendable  but 
when  enthusiasts  attempt  to  clog  the 
very  wheels  of  commence,  to  intimidate 
capital  by  destroying  confidence  in  se- 
curity it  is  time  to  put  a  check  on  radi- 
calism and  to  demand  relief  from  fur- 
ther aggressive  legislation. 


ASPERSETTE  FOR  DRY  LANDS. 

This  is  a  legume  resembling  alfalfa 
and  came  from  Russia  to  Germany  about 
sixty  years  ago.  About  twenty  years  ago 
Jacob  Beck  of  Westcliffe,  Colo.,  secured 
a  small  quantity  of  seed  from  Germany 
and  planted  it  on  unirrigated  land  in  the 
wet  mountain  valley  at  an  altitude  of 
8,500  feet.  On  dry  land  it  makes  a 
yield  of  one  and  a  half  or  more  tons  per 


acre,  depending  on  the  soil  and  moisture 
conditions.  Mr.  Beck  advised  that  he 
much  prefers  it  to  alfalfa  for  any  kind 
of  stock.  After  once  started,  the  plant 
will  make  a  vigorous  growth,  form  a 
good  sod,  and  does  not  require  reseed- 
ing.  Like  other  grasses,  it  is  a  little 
hard  to  get  started,  requires  a  well-pul- 
verized, firm  seed  bed,  and  should  be 
planted  about  the  middle  of  May.  If 
(lie  first  stand  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is 
well  to  let  the  grass  go  to  seed,  and  the 
seed  that  fall  to  the  ground  will  assure 
a  good  stand  the  second  year.  It  grows 
in  the  form  of  a  vine  until  it  is  about 
ready  to  blossom,  when  it  straightens 
up  and  attains  about  the  same  heighth 
as  alfalfa.  Mr.  Beck  sows  about  thirty- 
five  pounds  per  acre.  He  usually  drills 
in  a  nurse  crop,  such  as  oats  or  other 
small  grain,  then  broadcasts  the  asper- 
sette  and  runs  over  the  ground  with  a 
harrow.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  favor- 
able it  will  make  two  good  crops,  but  if 
the  season  should  be  dry  the  fall  pas- 
ture after  the  first  cutting  will  be  almost 
as  valuable  as  would  a  second  crop.  Mr. 
Beck  has  80  acres  of  this  new  legume 
and  considers  it  better  than  alfalfa  in 
every  respect.  His  stock  will  leave  al- 
falfa or  any  other  kind  of  hay  to  eat 
aspersette,  which  does  not  bloat  and 
contains  as  much  or  more  nutriment  as 
any  other  legume.  From  what  has  been 
learned  of  this  new  forage  crop,  it  will 
supersede  all  others  on  the  dry  lands  to 
which  it  is  especially  adapted. 


CROSS-BREEDING  IN  CATTLE. 


Cross-breeding  among  cattle  is  a  much 
discussed  subject  of  controversy.  Own- 
ers who  take  pride  in  their  Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  Angus  or  Galloways,  and 
pay  out  large  sums  of  money  for  fine 
breeding  stock  are  strongly  opposed  to 
mixing  colors  and  types.  Many  range 
men  looking  only  to  the  present,  believe 
they  can  increase  size,  vitality  and  make 
their  cattle  more  prolific  by  crossing  the 
breeds. 

As  is  true  of  most  mooted  questions 
of  long  standing,  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  one.  Many  good  cross-bred  cattle 
have  been  produced,  not  only  on  the 
range  but  even  in  connection  with  the 
leading  show  herds  of  the  country,  while 
numerous  cross-breeds  have  been  win- 
ners at  the  big  exhibitions.  It  is  claimed 
that  as  good  individual  animals  can  be 
produced  by  cross-breeding  as  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  straight  breeds. 
When  it  comes  to  securing  a  bunch  of 
even-typed  cattle,  however,  the  cross- 
breed fails.  Between  any  of  the  two 
beef  breeds  there  are  a  hundred  possible 
types,  and  a  hundred  cross-bred  calves 
may  represent  every  one  of  them.  Not 
only  will  a  lot  of  cross-breeds  of  the 
same  breeding  differ  from  each  other, 
but  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task,  even 
by  careful  selection,  to  perpetuate  one 
of  these  types.  No  man  can  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  perfect  a  new  breed 
of  cattle.  In  the  old  country  several 
generations  of  the  same  family  have 
spent  their  lives  in  establishing  a  type 
of  a  single  breed. 

There  is  importance  in  uniformity. 
Every  man  who  has  taken  his  cattle  to 
market  appreciates  that  fact.  Between 
two  bunches  of  steers  of  equal  quality 
the  one  of  even  size  and  type  will  bring 
the  better  price.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  Western  ranchmen  have  topped  the 
feeder  market,  and  the  feeders  from  the 
big  shows  have  been  willing  to  pay  them 
such  fancy  prices.  Their  herds  are  large 
and  they  have  a  great  number  from 
which  to  pick.  Even  in  fat  cattle  the 
buyer  prefers  to  have  them  uniform. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
subject  is  the  owner's  choice  of  breeds. 
Every  man  will  do  better  with  some- 
thing he  likes.  He  wil  give  it  greater 
attention,  take  more  pride  in  it  and 
achieve  more  certain  success.  There  will 
therefore  follow  surer  results  from 
sticking  to  one  kind  of  cattle  and  mak- 
ing the  chosen  type  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. Even  on  the  ranges  numerous 
communities  have  begun  the  practice  of 
buying  the  same  kind  of  breeding  stuff, 
and  bv  securing  greater  uniformity  have 
materially  enhanced  the  demand  and 
value  of  their  product. 


Joy  is  about  you  all  the  time  if  you 
will  only  open  your  eyes  to  see  it.  You 
can  hear  it  in  the  songs  of  the  birds  and 
see  it  in  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and 
in  the  bright,  cheerful  faces  of  helpful 
men  and  women. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR. 


Western  farmers,  especially  those  on 
dry  lands,  should  arrange  to  plant  a  few 
acres  of  "Sudan  grass  seed"  this  spring. 
There  are  very  few  but  what  could  af- 
ford to  plant  a  five-acre  experiment 
tract  and  if  the  ground  is  plowed  deep, 
well  packed  and  fined  down,  there  is. 
little  probability  but  that  a  good  hay 
crop  will  be  grown  where  the  altitude 
is  not  above  4,000  to  4,500  feet. 


Those  experiencing  trouble  in  "break- 
ing up"  sitting  hens  at  this  season 
might  try  the  alarm  clock  method.  A 
small  clock  is  better  but  if  you  have 
not  the  small  kind,  use  what  is  most 
convenient.  Wind  it  up  to  go  off  at 
a  certain  time,  place  it  under  biddy, 
then  stand  to  one  side  to  watch  the 
fun.  Those  who  have  tried  it,  advise 
that  the  hen  will  make  no  more  attempt 
to  set  again  that  season. 


Plant  some  good  root  crop  such  as 
mangel  wurzels  or  sugar  beets  to  pro- 
vide a  succulent  feed  for  the  poultry 
and  brood  sow  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months.  Poultry  needs 
green  feed  in  the  winter  the  same  as 
during  the  summer  months  and  will 
show  their  appreciation  by  increasing 
the  egg  production.  The  brood  sow  fed 
a  liberal  supply  of  roots,  farrows  with 
good  success  and  affords  all  the  nourish- 
ment that  the  young  pigs  need. 


Have  you  given  the  children  the  use 
of  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  garden  to  be 
their  very  own  and  to  be  planted,  tended 
and  cared  for  by  themselves  as  they  see 
fit?  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  arouse 
interest  and  encourage  thrift  in  the 
young  people.  If  you  haven't  yet  given 
the  children  a  small  interest  in  the  live 
stock,  don't  delay  another  day.  Even 
if  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  the 
scrubs,  they  wil  make  something  out  of 
them  and  at  the  same  time  will  feel 
that  their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


During  the  early  spring  is  the  best 
time  to  control  grasshoppers,  which  so 
seriously  injure  clover  and  grain  crops 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
says  T.  H.  Parks,  field  entomologist  of 
the  University  of  Idaho.  Four-fifths 
of  all  grasshopper  eggs  are  deposited 
in  alfalfa  fields  and  these  fields  should 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  in  the  spring 
in  order  to  expose  these  egg  masses  to 
the  air  and  dry  them  out.  The  soil 
need  not  be  stirred  more  than  two 
inches  deep  as  the  egg  clusters  are 
found  near  the  surface.  A  spring-tooth 
harrow  or  disk  harrow  used  on  the 
alfalfa  ground  during  the  spring  will 
do  much  to  prevent  trouble  from  grass- 
hoppers later. 


The  county  agriculturist  has  been 
demonstrated  a  big  success  beyond  any 
question  of  a  doubt.  It  has  been  shown 
that  he  earns  his  salary  many  times 
over  during  the  year  and  his  number 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  There 
are  eight  county  agents  in  Colorado, 
nine  in  Kansas,  twenty-seven  in  Indiana, 
fifty-two  in  Oklahoma  and  one  hundred 
in  Texas.  In  a  way,  the  county  agent 
supplements  the  work  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural college,  the  appropriation  for 
which  is  always  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish in  a  small  degree,  what  should  be 
done.  There  is  not  a  more  attractive 
field  open  to  the  young  man  than  to 
prepare  himself  to  become  a  county 
agent,  the  demand  for  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply. 


A  number  of  hog  breeders  have  been 
complaining  about  losing  pigs  this 
spring.  A  frequent  cause  for  such  loss 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  sow  has 
been  overfed  and  has  not  been  required 
to  take  sufficient  exercise.  In  many  in- 
stances her  quarters  are  very  small  and 
she  is  given  barely  room  enough  in 
which  to  eat  and  sleep.  The  feeding 
place*  should  be  at  some  distance  from 
the  sleeping  quarters,  in  order  that  the 
sow  will  be  forced  to  take  exercise  in 
going  to  and  fro.  The  ration  should  be 
limited  enough  to  keep  the  appetite 
keen.  A  ration  of  corn  or  ground  bar- 
ley, seven  parts,  and  oil  meal,  one  part, 
will  give  satisfactory  results  if  fed  in 
limited  quantities.  Good  alfalfa  hay 
should  be  provided  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sow  can  have  access  to  it  at  all 
times. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Our  readers  are  Invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  Tou  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very 
explicit  in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Process  of  Making'  Ensilage. 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  I  am  going  into  the  farm  and 
stock  business,  which  business  I  have 
followed  most  of  my  life,  and  am  in- 
terested in  silos,  would  like  to  know  in 
what  process  does  silage  have  to  go 
through  before  it  goes  into  the  silo  and 
how  is  it  put  in?  I  never  saw  a  silo  so 
for  that  reason  have  never  had  any  ex- 
perience with  one.  "We  raise  alfalfa 
and  some  grain  and  corn.  Do  you  use 
just  one  kind  or  all  kinds  mixed? 

Will  come  again  later  with  some  ad- 
vice on  raising  hogs  and  cows.  The 
Western  Farm  Life  is  the  best  paper 
I  ever  read  and  think  every  farmer 
ought  to  subscribe  for  it. — Subscriber, 
Lewis  Springs,  Arizona. 

Silage  does  not  go  through  any  pro- 
cess whatever  before  it  is  put  in  the 
silo.  If  you  build  a  silo  above  the 
ground,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
cutter  and  an  elevator  for  cutting  up 
the  silage  into  small  pieces  and  elevat- 
ing it  into  the  silo. 

Alfalfa  makes  a  good  silage  but  corn 
is  claimed  to  excel  any  other  vegetable 
matter  for  making  ensilage.  Some  claim 
that  the  sorghums  make  even  better  en- 
silage than  corn  but  you  will  always 
be  safe  in  using  corn  for  profitable  en- 
silage. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  ensilage 
out  of  one  kind  of  vegetation  exclu- 
sively. There  are  many  instances  where 
good  ensilage  has  been  made  out  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  crops  including  different 
kinds  of  weeds  chopped  up  and  put  in 
the  same  silo.  The  ensilage  goes  through 
a  heating  and  fermenting  process  which 
transforms  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable 
matter  into  succulent  feed  which  is 
greatly  relished  during  the  winter  sea- 
son or  the  dry  time  in  summer,  by  live 
stock. 

To  make  good  silage  the  crop  should 
be  as  mature  as  possible  without  get- 
ting too  ripe  and  dry  or  losing  its  green 
color.  If  you  put  in  too  green  the  silage 
will  be  sour  and  watery  and  it  will  not 
have  the  same  amount  of  digestible  food 
in  it  as  when  it  is  more  mature.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  material  is  too 
dry  it  will  not  pa(k  down  properly  in 
the  silo,  consequently  the  air  will  not 
be  driven  out  and  the  feed  will  mold. 

The  woody  or  fibrous  part  will  also 
be  developed  to  a  greater  degree  than 
necessary  and  the  ensilage  will  not  be 
so  palatable. 

Corn  should  be  put  in  when  it  is  green 
or  in  the  glazing  stage  just  before  ripe. 
Kaffir,  milo  and  sorghum  make  good 
ensilage  when  the  seeds  are  just  ripe 
and  the  lower  leaves  just  beginning  to 
turn  brown.  The  finely  cut  grain  before 
stored  in  the  silo  should  be  moist  enough 
to  dampen  the  shoes  of  the  man  tramp- 
ing the  ensilage,  otherwise  water  should 
be  added. 

Ensilage  can  be  made  from  very  dry 
fodder  but  a  large  quantity  of  water 
should  be  added  to  make  it  pack  well 
and  to  leave  out  the  air.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter and  more  profitable  to  cut  up  the 
regetable  matter  when  it  is  just  ripe 
enough  in  which  way  much  time  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop  will  be 
saved.  When  drv  vegetable  matter  is 
used  to  put  in  the  silo  it  is  estimated 
that  two  or  three  tons  of  water  to 
every  ton  of  drv  feed  should  be  used  in 
order  to  make  it  keen.  The  average  fail- 
ure in  making  fodder  ensilage  comes 
from  not  adding  sufficient  water. 

I  hardly  understand  whv  the  farmers 
in  your  state  are  ho  far  behind  in  the 
matter  of  building  silos. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
regarding  the  raising  of  hogs  and  cows 
but  must  insist  that  you  siprn  your  name 
to  any  future  communications. — Editor. 
Wants  Homestead  Land. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  through  the 
columns  of  Western  Farm  Life  where 
ROOd  homesteads  can  be  had  In  Colorado? 
— Mrs.  Anna  M.  Howe,  Logan  Co. 


Crops  for  High  Altitudes. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  on  a  mountain  ranch  of  an  alti 
tude  of  between  7,000  and  7,500  feet 
Corn  or  grain  of  any  kind  will  not  ma' 
ture  here.  Corn  only  grows  two  to  fou 
feet.  Is  there  any  other  crop  that  woulo. 
grow  at  this  altitude  and  that  would 
be  suitable  for  silage?  Also  is  ther. 
any  substitute  for  grain  as  an  eg 
maker?  Eggs  are  cheaper  to  buy  here 
than  grain  is  to  feed. — C.  E.  Everett 
Larimer  Co.,  Colo. 

At  your  altitude  you  should  be  able 
to  make  a  success  growing  field  peas 
which  are  extensively  grown  in  the  San 
Luis  valley  at  an  altitude  of  7,500  feet 
Field  peas  make  good  ensilage  and  the 
crop  is  very  easily  grown  and  matures 
quickly. 

For  poultry  feed  I  would  recommend 
hog  millet.  You  should  also  be  able  to 
grow  spring  rye,  kherson  oats  and  bald 
barley. 


Wants  Cure  for  Rheumatism. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  but  I  will 
first  give  two  remedies  for  chicken  dis 
eases. 

If  chickens  seem  to  molt  at  an  time 
of  the  year  except  the  regular  autumn 
molt,  notice  if  the  skin  is  red  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  skin  looks  puffy,  es 
pecially  in  the  roosters.  Those  condi 
tion  are  caused  by  a  small  microbe 
called  the  "Depluming  mite."  They  live 
in  the  skin  and  feathers,  and  cut  the 
feathers  off,  even  with  the  skin 
Pyrethrum  powder  liberally  applied  is 
a  sure  cure.  This  microbe  will  prevent 
little  chicks  from  feathering  out.  Blue 
ointment  mixed  with  lard,  six  or  seven 
parts  lard,  one  part  blue  ointment,  will 
also  cure  it,  but  a  chicken  rolls  in  the 
dust,  so  it  is  not  cleanly  to  grease 
them.  Use  no  salty  grease  as  it  will 
cause  itching. 

The  blue  ointment  and  lard  must  be 
well  mixed.  This  will  also  cure  scaly 
legs  in  chickens.  Use  it  a  little  soft 
You  don't  need  to  wash  the  feet  first 
tie  the  shanks  together.  One  applica 
tion  will  be  enough  to  effect  a  cure. 

I  sprained  both  of  my  insteps  and 
ankles  last  February,  now  inflammatory 
rheumtaism  has  gone  into  partnership 
with  the  sprain,  and  I  feel  it  all  over 
my  back,  even  up  to  my  head.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  or  editors  tell  me  what 
to  take  or  do?  Does  the  system  in  these 
cases  need  an  acid  to  counteract  the 
lime  that  is  in  the  system? 

I  have  had  catarrh  of  the  stomach  for 
thirty-six  years.  I  have  recovered  from 
it  within  a  year,  might  not  that  be  the 
cause  of  this  rheumatism?  When  the 
heat  from  a  stove  strikes  my  feet  it 
causes  them  to  swell.  I  walk  about  to 
keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  I  never 
drank  liquors.  Two  other  old  ladies  are 
likewise  affected  in  Buena  Vista.  I  am 
sixty-flve  yearp  old.  Could  you  get  this 
in  your  next  paper  and  oblige  many  old 
people? — Miss  P.  J.  Zabriski,  Chaffee 
County,  Colo. 

The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
either  go  to  a  recognized  specialist  for 
rheumatism  or  take  a  course  of  baths  at 
some  hot  springs  that  are  known  to  have 
cured  similar  ailments.  Mr.  E.  E.  Am 
brose,  51  South  Grant  street,  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  a  rheumatic  cure  which  he 
guarantees.  Mr.  Ambrose  is  a  reliable 
man  and  you  would  be  taking  no  chances 
to  give  him  a  trial. 


Sudan  Grass,  Tepary  Beans. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  your  journal  of  someone  who 
had  Sudan  grass  seed  and  tepary  beans 
for  sale.  The  tepary  beans  are  drouth 
resistant,  good  for  growing  in  semi-arid 
land.  Can  you  find  me  the  name  and 
address  of  such  parties  who  have  the 
above  seeds  for  sale  and  anything  you 
can  tell  me  about  those  beans  will  be 
much  appreciated?  I  am  trying  to  find 
a  bean  that  will  yield  abundantly  and  Is 
a  good  seller  as  a  dry  ripe  bean  to  be 
grown  as  field  beans  which  will  do  well 
in  a  country  where  there  is  sometimes 
no  rain  from  the  last  of  June  till  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

Also  please  give  me  the  adrresses  of 
anyone  that  has  Sudan  grass  seed  at 
25  cents  a  pound? — W.  A.  Nauman,  Nine 
Mile  Falls,  Wash. 

The  tepary  bean  was  advertised  by 
M.  H.  Coon,  1707  Pine  avenue,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  and  by  H.  A.  Beckwith,  Las 
Animas,  Colo.  Mr.  Coon  also  advertised 
Sudan  grass  seed.  Other  advertisers  of 
Sudan  grass  seed  at  25  cents  per  pound, 
Dee   Turner   Pure   Seed   Co.,  Lubbock, 


All  homestead  lands  in  Colorado  are  Texas,  the  Pure  Seed  Co.,  Plainview, 
W>'>'\.  for  it  is  a  privilege  to  live  in  Colo-  Texas.  Other  advertising  of  Sudan  grass 
ra/lo.  T  am  mailing  you  under  separate  seed  in  the  columns  of  Western  Farm 
cover  a  copy  of  "Vacant  Public  Lands  Life  were  Bollcs  Bros.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 
in  the  United  States"  and  you  can  make  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Bur- 
your  own  selection.  .  ton  Seed  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  David  B. 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 


$ 


You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labo. 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  Vou  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

BUYS 
THE 
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  No.  2  Junior— a  light  runnine,  ea«y  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 

lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Hkltns  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  0001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
—  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing —  Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn  %4 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along-  (*P 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.   Keep  It  if  pleased. 
It  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  »2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  , 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  anddlrect  I 
from  factory  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturers! 
and  save  half.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-DoverCo.,  222s  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Clarkson,  Robstown,  Texas,  and  Fred  L. 
Palmer,  Limon,  Colo. 

I  am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover 
copy  of  the  March  1st  issue  and  you  will 
find  on  page  12  of  that  number  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  story  on  the 
tepary  bean  by  H.  James  of  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.  This  will  give  you  full  informa- 
tion as  Mr.  James  is  authority  on  that 
subject.  I  think  you  will  find  the  tepary 
bean  well  adapted  to  your  conditions  as 
it  seems  to  be  quite  successful  as  a 
drouth  resister.   Cordially  yours. 

Southeastern  Arizona. 

To  "Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  the  southeastern  part  of  Arizona? 
Can  a  man  raise  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa 
down  there?  What  crops  do  they  gen- 
erally raise  and  how  deep  do  they  go 
for  water  on  the  average?  Where  could 
I  borrow  money  on  four  years'  time  to 
invest  in  cattle?  I  want  about  fifty 
head  of  cows.  Can  I  let  the  cattle  stand 
for  the  loan  or  could  I  get  money  on 
this  security? 

Wishing  you  every  success  with  your 
interesting  and  instructive  farm  jour- 
nal I  am,  J.  C.  Hollis,  Stephens  Co., 
Okla. 

You  should  be  able  to  raise  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  as  well  as  all  other 
forage  crops  in  abundance  in  southeast- 
ern Arizona  providing  you  can  get  water 
for  irrigation.  The  weather  down  there 
gets  a  little  warm  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer time  but  where  water  can  be  se- 
cured everything  grows  luxuriously  the 
year  around.  I  would  advise  that  you 
select  the  special  section  where  you 
would  like  to  locate  and  then  write  the 
State  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  full  particulars  re- 
garding that  special  section.  I  have 
mailed  you  circular  335,  "Vacant  Public 
Lands  in  United  States,"  and  this  to- 
gether with  the  information  that  you 
can  secure  from  the  State  Land  Register 
at  Phoenix  will  answer  your  question 
egarding  that  country  in  full. 

Regarding  the  borrowing  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  50  head  of  cows,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up  with  men  who  are  acquainted 
with  you,  know  your  reliability,  your 
promptness  in  meeting  obligations  and 
who  can  personally  pass  on  the  security 
that  you  have  to  offer.  This  is  strictly 
a  business  transaction  and  you  will  find 
that  in  getting  a  loan  the  moral  risk 
is  considered  of  even  more  importance 
than  the  security. 

Wants  to  Get  Some  Lucerne. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  valuable 
journal  I  saw  an  article  on  hog  pasture 
made  of  lucerne.  I  would  like  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  what  it  is  like 
and  where  I  can  get  it? — J.  E.  Singleton, 
Morgan  Co.,  Colo. 

Lucerne  is  another  name  for  alfalfa, 
and  the  seed  can  be  obtained  at  most 
any  seed  store  in  the  West.  It  makes 
perhaps  the  best  hog  pasture  that  can 
be  grown,  and  where  the  right  care  is 
given  it  can  be  profitably  grown  on  the 
dry  lands.  In  this  connection  I  would 
call  especial  attention  to  the  interesting 
and  instructive  story  on  dry  land  alfalfa 
'n  this  number  by  N.  E.  'Mosher.  Mr. 
Mosher  has  more  than  300  acres  in  al- 
falfa on  high  and  dry  land  and  finds  it 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS. 

Below  Is  a  list  of  a  few  real  snaps 
on  hand  whose  owners  are  anxious  to 
sell.    We  tell  you  the  truth  about  the 
car  you  buy — nothing  kept  back. 
Stoddard-Dayton  5-passenger  1912 

Model   $575 

Aperson  5-passenger  1913  Model ....  $750 

Krit  5-passenger  1912  Model  $450 

Overland  Roadster,   1914  Model,  a  big 

bargain   $750 

Metz  Roadster,  1915  Model,  perfect  con- 
dition, cost  $550  $425 

Fords,  1913-14  Roadsters  and  5-passen- 

gers   $300  to  $450 

Maxwell  Roadster,  a  big  bargain ...  $160 
Overland  5-pass.,  1911  Model,  newly 

painted  and  overhauled  $300 

Two  Jacksons,  4-passenger .  $250  to  $325 
R.  C.  H.  1913  Model,  5-passenger ...  $460 
American  1912  Model,  4-passenger.  . $500 
Cadillac  "30,"  1911  Model,  5-pass ...  $250 
Two  Regals,  5-passenger,  1911-12 

Models   $350  and  $250 

Sacht  Truck,  1912  Model  $250 

Mitchell,  5-passenger,  good  running 

order   $250 

Three  Studebaker  "30's,"  5-pass.,  1910- 

12-13  Models  $450  to  $575 

Noon  "Six"  and  Mathison  "Six,"  prac- 
tically never  used. 

Write  us  for  complete  list  and  prices. 
Agents  wanted. 

AUTO  CLEARANCE  HOUSE  CO., 
Across  Street  from  Court  House 
Denver,  Colo. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  TRADE 

your  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or 
business  property,  automobile,  factory, 
patent,  stock,  bonds,  mining  property, 
etc.,  etc.?  If  you  have  something  to 
sell  in  any  state  write,  enclosing  10c 
for  our  big  directory  of  investments, 
exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description, 
maps,  illustrations  and  lowest  price  of 
your  property.  Address  Buy,  Sell  & 
Exchange,  Houston,  Texas. 


POLAND  CHINAS  Lheaveiot 

fall  boars  ready  for  service,  also  a 
few  fine  bred  gilts.  First  class  stock. 
Write  me  or  come  and  see  them. 
A.  D.  M'GILLVRAY,  Breeder. 
Boulder,  Colo. 


This  is  Miss  Anna  Bar- 
rett, the  Champion  pig 
grower  of  1914.  Write  us 
for  the  story  of  the  litter 
of  Duroc  pigs  weighing 
3,811  lbs.,  at  209  days  old. 
We  offer  $100.00  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  will  make 
the  best  record  in  1915 
with  a  litter  of  pure  bred 
Duroc  pigs.  Write  for  in- 
formation about  the  con- 
test. If  you  haven't  Du- 
rocs,  now  is  the  time  to 
buy.  Address  J.  R.  Pfander,  Sec'y 
Nat'l  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Assn.,  645 
Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 


Poland  China  Pigs— big 

type —  pedigreed  —  shipped 
on  approval.  Davis  Bros., 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


] 


very  profitable.  Mr.  E.  R.  Parsons,  the 
best  authority  on  dry  land  crops  in  the 
world,  told  me  that  alfalfa  could  be 
raised  on  every  acre  of  ground  between 
the  mountains  of  Colorado  and  the  east- 
ern boundary  line  of  the  state. 


There  is  a  wonderful  satisfaction  in 
winning  out  after  a  hard  struggle. 


Give  your  children  each  a  pig  and  note 
what  an  increased  interest  they  will 
take  in  the  ranch. 


10 
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Growing  a  Record  Crop  of  Potatoes 

Story  of  Howard  Dalton  in  the  Potato  Contest  As  Told  by  Himself. 

IN  the  early  spring  of  1914  I  bought 
my  seed  potatoes  at  Burley,  Idaho. 
I  purchased  the  Idaho  Rural  po- 
tatoes. They  were  not  especially  se- 
lected seed,  therefore  I  was  very  care- 
ful in  preparing  the  seed  for  planting. 
I  was  anxious  that  every  seed  piece 
had  one  or  two  perfect  eyes  on  it.  I 
then  treated  the  seed  with  a  formalde- 
hyde solution  (one  pint  to  30  gallons 
water).  This  treatment  consisted  in 
soaking  the  seed  (before  cutting)  for 
two  hours  in  the  prescribed  solution. 
The  purpose  of  the  treatment  was  to  kill 
any  scab  germs  appearing  on  the  surface 
of  the  potatoes.  Other  than  this  there 
was  no  treatment  given. 

From  March  20  to  March  30  I  pre- 
pared my  land.  I  covered  the  ground 
A\-ith  barnyard  manure  using  8  tons  of 
wet  manure  to  the  half  acre.  I  plowed 
the  land  12  inches  deep  using  four 
horses  for  the  work.  I  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  plow  with  a  spring  tooth  har- 
row. I  harrowed  it  three  different  times. 
I  did  the  plowing  in  the  forenoon  and 
followed  with  the  harrow  in  the  after- 
noon. I  did  this  to  conserve  the  mois- 
ture arid  mellow  the  soil.  After  har- 
rowing I  pulverized  the  clods  by  drag- 


Quick  Irrigating 

Cut  and  clean  your  laterals  and 
ditches  with  the  MARTIN  Ditcher  and 
Grader.  The  time  and  labor  cost  will  be 
less  and  the  ditch  a  better  job. 

No  Wheels  or  Levers 

Nothing1  to  break  or  get  out  of  fix. 
No.  4  machine  shown  above  Is  all  steel 
and  weighs  300  lbs.  Cuts  a  V-shaped 
ditch  any  depth  up  to  4  feet. 

For  Road-Making  and  Repairing 

terracing,  land-leveling,  back-filling  or 
levee  building,  the  MARTIN  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  away  below  in  price,  ex- 
celled by  none  in  real  RESULTS. 

10  Days  Trial— Money  Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  particulars  of  this  one-man, 
one-team  implement  TODAY. 

OBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Boi  711,  0WENSB0R0,  KY. 
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ALFALFA  THE 
FORAGE  QUEEN 

Do  you  realize 
that  Alfalfa  Meal 
as  a  stock  feed, 
because  of  its 
richness  in  Pro- 
tein,  has  no 
equal.  How  any 
stockman,  dairy- 
man, poultryman, 
or  general  farmer  can  withstand  its 
special  claims  as  an  agent  to  enrich 
him  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  an  outfit 
(Feed  Cutter  and  Mill)  that  will 
make  1,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  Alfalfa 
Meal  for  $38.90.  The  best  invest- 
ment you  will  ever  make.  A  4  to  6 
H.  P.  engine  will  do  the  work.  We 
can  furnish  larger  or  smaller  out- 
fits.  Send  today  for  full  particulars. 

We  also  handle  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Grain  Grinders,  French  Burr 
Mills,  Fencing,  Wind  Mills,  Roofing, 
Saw  Mills,  Etc. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
3716-24  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


I D  D  I  r*  A  TV  Your  Field 
JixKlVjA.  1  H  and  Garden 


Get  larger  yields  and  profits.  Provide  fire 
protection  for  your  buildings,  and  water 
for  your  stock  by  installing  an 

AMERICAN 
Centrifugal 
PUMP 

Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Write 
for  new  catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  &  Works:  Dept.  27, Aurora, III. 

Chicago  Offico:  Vlrat  NationsBank  Building. 


<j;iiig  up  the  soil  with  a  square  framed 
timber.  I  tried  in  every  way  to  be  par- 
ticular about  every  phase  of  cultivation 
as  I  figured  that  the  secret  of  my  suc- 
cess" was  good  cultivation. 

Five  days  later  on  April  5  I  again 
went  over  the  land  with  a  spring  tooth 
harrow.  The  following  week  I  again 
went  over  it  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow 
which  kept  the  soil  moist  and  mellow. 
Just  before  planting  I  went  over  it 
again  with  the  square  timber  in  order 
to  make  it  perfectly  level.  On  April  18 
I  planted  the  seed  in  plowed  furrows  4 
inches  deep  and  the  rows  30  inches  apart, 
the  seed  being  dropped  about  12  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  seed  was  then 
covered  about  4  inches  deep  with  a  small 
hand  plow.  As  soon  as  the  little  plants 
appeared  above  the  ground  I  began  my 
work  on  the  field.  I  at  once  freed  the 
field  of  weeds  by  giving  it  a  thorough 
harrowing  with  a  spiked  tooth  harrow. 
This  I  did  May  5  and  repeated  the  same 
treatment  on  May  12.  On  May  26  I 
used  the  hand  cultivator  drawn  by  one 
horse  giving  them  a  thorough  cultiva- 
tion with  this  implement  aft?r  which 
I  cultivated  them  once  with  the  hand 
hoe  cleaning  out  all  of  the  weeds. 

During  all  the  time  I  was  working 
in  my  potatoes  I  watched  their  growth 
very  carefully,  as  I  was  warned  about 
the  appearance  of  plant  diseases  and  in- 
sect enemies  which  might  appear  to  in- 
jure the  plants.  Fortunately  as  far  as 
I  was  able  to  detect  neither  plant  dis- 
eases nor  insect  enemies  appeared  as 
the  growing  plants  had  such  a  strong 
thrifty  appearance. 

Up  to  June  15  the  plants  had  grown 
rapidly  and  gave  a  strong  vigorous  ap- 
pearance. Soon  after  this  date  they 
began  to  blossom  and  on  June  25  I  gave 
them  the  first  application  of  irrigation 
water.  I  irrigated  them  on  July  5  and 
again  on  July  20.  The  crop  was  ma- 
tured with  but  these  three  applications 
of  water.  After  the  second  irrigation 
the  vines  were  so  large  that  I  could  not 
work  in  them  without  destroying  them. 
The  operations  practically  ceased  from 
this  time  on  until  the  tubers  were  ripe 
and  ready  for  digging.  I  sent  a  se- 
lected 50  pounds  to  the  State  Fair  which 
was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  October  3-10 
for  which  I  received  honorable  mention 
by  the  judges.  On  October  13,  14  and  15 
I  harvested  the  crop  and  the  potatoes 
were  weighed  and  sold  right  from  the 
field.  I  found  on  a  careful  checking  of 
the  weights  that  my  half  acre  had  pro- 
duced 360  bushels  of  marketable  po- 
tatoes, the  equivalant  of  720  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  item- 
ized cost  of  production  with  the  net 
profits  per  half  acre: 

Value  of  manure  $  2.00 

Spreading  manure    4.00 

Plowing    1.00 

Harrowing  six  times   1.50 

Leveling    1 .00 

Cost  of  seed,  450  lbs   5.20 

Planting  seed    2.00 

Cultivating,  two  times...  1.00 
Irrigation,  three  times....  1.50 

Weeding,  once    1.50 

Harvesting    18.00 

Rent  on  land   8.00 


Cost   $46.70 

Value  of  crop   $187.77 

Cost    46.70 


Net  proceeds 


$141.07 


No  Co-operation. 

A  visitor  at  an  insane  asylum  wanted 
to  know  of  a  husky  guard  if  he  were 
not  afraid  of  being  attacked  by  some 
of  the  more  violent  inmates. 

"I  should  say  not,"  answered  the  self- 
confident  individual.  "I  can  handle  any 
man  in  the  institution  with  ease." 

"But  suppose  they  should  co-operate?" 
suggested  the  visitor. 

"If  they  could  co-operate,"  airily  an- 
swered the  guard,  "they  would  not  ba 
here." 


Hobo — I've  eaten  nothing  but  snow- 
balls for  three  days. 

Lady — You  poor  man!  What  would 
you  have  done  if  it  had  been  summer 

time? 


"STAR— Good  For  One,  Better  For  Two' 

Men  Who  Chew  Are  Men  Who  DO 

^HE  farmers,  on  whom  so  much  of  America's 

success  depends,  are  almost  without  exception, 
tobacco  chewers.    And  more  farmers  use  STAR  to- 
bacco than  any  other  brand. 

It  speaks  pretty  well  for  STAR  that  men  wno  £non>  tobacco,  many  of 
them  being  tobacco  raisers,  prefer  mellow  STAR  Tobacco — in  the  thick, 

tasty  plug. 

And  don't  confuse  STAR  with  any  of  those  14  or  15 
ounce  "pound"  plugs.     Each  plug  of  STAR  weighs 

16  ounces.    Ask  the  dealer  to  let  you  see  the  revenue  ^js*.  16  oz. 

stamp  on  the  box.     That  will  tell  the  story  of  honest  ,  Plugi 

weight. 

So  great  is  the  nation-wide  demand  for  STAR  that  a  year's 
output  of  sixteen  ounce  STAR  plugs  is  equal  in  weight  ^ 
to  416,666  bushels  of  wheat 


10c. 

Cuts 


CHEW/NG  TOBACCO 

LEADING  BRAND  OF  THE  WORLD 

J^cfCf/eit^^^ensOoSacco  Car. 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


Accurate  Measurers  as  Well  as 
Sturdy  Containers 

STURGES  Milk  Cans 

Are  Guaranteed  Correct  Capacity! 

From  now  on,  there  need  be  no  annoyance  or  trouble  about  "over  meas. 
ure'' — or  "short  measure,"  due  to  inaccurate  milk  cans. 

St  urges  Milk  Cans  are  all  guaranteed  true  to  measure.  This  feature  Is  ex- 
clusive with  Sturges  cans. 

It  is  an  added  advantage  that  you  profit  by  in  using  these  cans. 

It  is  another  "reason  why"  most  farmers  and  dairymen  prefer  to  use  cans 
backed  by  a  firm  which  have  for  the  past  half  century  built  milk  cans 
that  farmers  and  dairymen  knew  were  right — and  could  depend  upon. 

Write  for  Catalog  I  No.  32  You'll  find  interetting 
reading  about  "The  Cane  of  Guaranteed  Capacity" 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.,  508  So.  Green  St.CHICAGO 
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THE  GROWING  OF  WHEAT  ON  THE 
DRY  FARM. 
By  E.  R.  Parsons. 


After  a  wet  year  like  191-4  we  always 
find  plenty  of  farmers  who  contend  that 
spring  wheat  is  just  as  good  as  winter 
wheat  and  that  shallow  plowing  is  al- 
most as  good  as  deep  work. 

After  a  dry  year  we  always  receive 
hundreds  of  letters  telling  us  how  the 
winter  wheat  was  the  only  small  grain 
on  the  ranch  that  made  a  crop,  and  that 
where  the  ground  was  plowed  the  deep- 
est it  did  the  best. 

Strictly  speaking  last  season  was  not 
a  dry  farm  season,  for  many  parts  of 
the  West  received  as  much  precipitation 
as  New  York  and  Iowa.  We  are  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  raising  dry 
farm  crops  when  it  rained  nearly  every 
week.  We  may  not  get  another  year 
like  1914  for  50  years,  and  we  had  bet- 
ter prepare  for  the  future  by  doing  the 
right  work  to  raise  crops  in  a  dry  farm- 
ing country  such  as  this  normally  is. 

In  raising  winter  wheat  in  our  ordi- 
narv  seasons  with  a  small  precipitation 
it  is  sometimes  found  in  exceptional 
cases  that  spring  wheat  is  the  better  of 
the  two;  but  this  is  usually  when  the 
winter  wheat  has  been  planted  late  or 
scratched  in  on  corn  stubble.  Plowing 
always  counts,  and  a  spring  crop  on 
well  worked  land  planted  early  will 
naturally  yield  more  than  a  fall  crop 
carelessly  put  in;  but  between  winter 
wheat  and  spring  wheat,  raised  by  right 
methods  there  is  no  comparison. 

According  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  average  per 
acre  yield  of  winter  wheat  is  almost 
double— as  14  or  16  to  9.  These  fig- 
ures will  be  found  correct  by  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  go  through  the 
country  in  the  fall  and  investigate  them. 

We  do  not  advise  the  dry  farmer  to 
raise  wheat  unless  his  soil  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  use 
the  best  methods  which  consist  of  deep 
plowing  and  summer  fallowing.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  wet  year  almost  any 
methods  will  suffice,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  much 
wheat  is  grown  by  ordinary  methods; 
but  in  the  real  dry  farming  belts  where 

Big  Pay  for  Easy  Work 

If  You  Live  in  a  Small  Town 

We  want  5000 agents— 5000 brifrht«young  men  will- 
ing to  hustle  ana  earn  $T».U0  to  $15.00  a  day  selling 
our  fine  hand -made-to-measure  clothes.  This  throws 
open  one  pood  job  in  every  community  or  town  of 
not  over  10,000  people. 

To  the  first  man  in  your  town  who  writes 
us,  will  be  given  the nrxt  opportunity  to jret 
our  COMPLETE  SAMPLE  OUTFITFREET 

You  need  no  experience,  but  start  right 
out  making  money— S2. 00  to  19.00  profit  on 
every  suityon  sell.  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
for  Suits  $7.90  to  527.50— Pants  $2.25  to  57.45^ 
We  -prepay  the  postage  or  express  c 
every  shipment. 

Every  garment  Is  made-to-order 
and  strictly  hand  tailored,  SATIS- 
FACTION   GUARANTEED  OH 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

To  prove  to  you  the  unequalled 
quality  of  our  tailoring,  we  wilL,  ■ 
let  you  order  a  Sample  Suit  or 
even  a  pair  of  Pants  at  the  wholesale  price. 

Remember,  we  want  only  one  agent  in  each  town. 
Someone  else  from  yoar  town  may  write  us  tomor- 
row —  so  don't  delay  — out  mail  your  letter  today. 

The  Chicago  Tailors'  Association 

Dept.  281  ,  Van  Buren  and  Market  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


METZ 


I  From  Chick  to  Champion  g 

1  At  every  stage  in  the  life  of 
|  your  birds  they  need  Meat  and 
§  Bone  in  their  daily  rations. 

We  are  producers  and  sellers  of  a  complete 
line  of  the  highest  grade  Meat  and  Bone  Poultry 
Feeds.    They  are  uniformly  of  Stan- 
dard Quality. 

Write  today  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  information. 

Swift  &  Company 

Denver 


n 


r. 


600 


5  Passenger,  Gray  &  $ 
Davis,  Electric  Lights 
and  Starter,  25  H.  P. 

Quality  Car — Glidden  Tour  Winner. 
Wood  or  Wire  Wheels,  Mohair  Top 

Greatest  hill  climber;  28  to  30  miles  on  1 
gallon  gasoline,  10,000  miles  on  one  set 
of  tires.  Stewart  Speedometer,  one  man 
top,  108-inch  wheel  base,  32x3%  inch 
tires,  weight  1,600  pounds.  METZ  and 
CARTERCAR  Distributors  for  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 

THE  COLORADO  CARTERCAR,  CO. 

1644  Broadway  Denver,  Colorado 

Live  Agents  Wanted 


torsale POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

AUo  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorn. 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 


the  precipitation  runs  about  14  inches 
all  the  money  ever  made  in  wheat  has 
been  made  by  using  the  summer  fallow. 

In  the  deserts  of  eastern  Oregon  and 
the  Blue  Mountain  region  we  find  every 
summer  something  like  200,000  acres  of 
land  in  fallow.  This  region  sells  about 
$2,000,000  of  wheat  annually,  and  the 
farmers  are  doing  well  on  a  precipita- 
tion of  13  to  14  inches.  Another  great 
summer  fallow  region  is  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Valley  country  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  country  originally  a  desert 
now  brings  $200  an  acre  for  dry  land 
wheat  raising.  The  precipitation  often 
runs  as  low  as  6  to  8  inches.  The  value 
of  the  dry  raised  wheat  crop  is ,  about 
$5,000,000. 

There  is  nothing  for  the  farmer  ex- 
cept wages  in  raising  wheat  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  etc.,  unless  he  can  establish 
an  average  yield  of  over  25  bushels  per 
acre  at  least.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he 
will  make  more  money  raising  corn  and 
feed  crops  for  cattle  and  hogs. 

The  soil  for  wheat  should  be  a  clay 
loam  and  as  rich  as  possible.  Some 
sandy  soils  will  raise  wheat  but  they 
do  not  last  long,  unless  exceptionally 
rich  or  artificially  fertilized.  We  know 
of  men  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming  and 
other  states  who  make  a  regular  income 
out  of  dry  farm  winter  wheat.  None 
of  them  plow  less  than  8  to  10  inches, 
some  much  deeper  and  they  all  fallow 
their  land. 

In    exhuming    the    roots    of  winter 
wheat  we  find  when  a  good  crop  is  pro- 
duced that  they  usually  extend  down 
into  the  subsoil  about  4  feet.   When  they 
penetrate  only  one  or  two  feet  the  crop 
lis  usually  poor;  when  the  roots  do  not 
|  get  below  the  seedbed,  it  seldom  amounts 
!  to  more  than  two  or  three  bushels  to 
the  acre.    There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
therefore  by  planting  wheat,  unless  the 
dry  subsoil  lias  been  soaked  up  to  a 
depth  of  3  to  4  feet  by  summer  fallow - 
I  ing  the  land.    Two  feet,  however,  may 
do  provided  the  following  winter  is  wet, 
I  when  another  foot  or  two  may  be  gained 
J  before  the  crop  begins  to  draw  heavily 
on  the  moisture. 

Sometimes,  especially  on  a  new  farm 
where  the  subsoil  is  dry,  and  no  mois- 
ture has  ever  been  conserved,  the  farmer 
may  contend  that  deep  plowing  did  not 
help  him.  This  is  quite  likely  for  with- 
out three  or  four  feet  of  moisture  we 
cannot  raise  wheat  with  any  kind  of 
plowing. 

Deep  plowing  and  fallowing,  however, 
are  the  main  factors  in  conserving  the 
moisture  in  the  subsoil  and  rendering 
it  permeable  to  the  roots  of  crops.  Un- 
der shallow  plowing,  if  the  top  of  the 
subsoil  under  the  plowed  land  becomes 


DR.  HOLLAND'S  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  Owners  of  Livestock 

$5.50  Worth  of  Goods  for  $1.50.  We  mean  what  we 
say.  Our  remedies  do  what  we  claim.  A  Reputation 
of  20  years  behind  them.  To  every  one  sending  us 
$1.50.  For  a  Can  of  Dr.  Holland's  Condition  Powder, 
which  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  start  the  animal  to 
thrive  from  the  very  start.  Increase  their  weight,  and 
positively  rid  them  of  Stomach  Worms,  Bots,  and  Pin 
Worms,  and  improve  their  condition  50  per  cent.  With 
these  powders,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  Free,  a 
package  containing  the  ingredients  for  making  one  gal- 
lon of  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing  Lotion,  which  sells 
for  $4.00  per  gallon.  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing 
Lotion,  when  applied  to  Wounds,  Sores,  Cuts  and 
Bruises,  they  speedily  disappear.  These  remedies  are 
sold  to  you  with  a  money  back  guarantee,  if  they  fail  to  do  what  we  claim  for 
them.  We  prepay  all  charges.  Just  send  us  $1.50.  DO  IT  NOW.  Dr.  Holland's 
advice  is  free  on  all  Horse  and  Cattle  Troubles.  Let  us  Get  Acquainted,  you 
will  never  regret  it.  Address  Dr.  F.  L.  Holland  &  Co.,  Upham's  Corner,  P.  O. 
Boston,  Mass. 


dry  the  roots  never  go  into  it,  and  un- 
less it  is  well  mulched  by  deep  plow- 
ing it  usually  does  become  dry. 

People  often  wonder  why  it  is  easy 
to  grow  wheat  in  Canada.  One  reason 
is  that  it  is  much  cooler,  and  there  is 
less  evaporation;  but  the  principal  one 
is  that  the  frost  does  the  subsoiling  and 
the  roots  go  down.  It  is  absurd  to  go 
North  to  raise  wheat  ,because  we  can 
raise  just  as  good  grain  here  and  not 
freeze  to  death.  It  requires  a  little 
more  work  that's  all,  but  the  extra 
price  we  get  more  than  pays  for  it. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  crops  are  in  is 
the  time  to  plow  for  winter  wheat.  Plow 
as  deeply  as  possible  and  don't  pack. 
The  land  will  be  plenty  solid  enough 
by  August.  Many  make  the  mistake  of 
summer  tilling  the  fallow  with  the  har- 
row, and  then  tell  us  that  summer  fal- 
lowing does  not  conserve  moisture. 

The  summer  rains  are  usually  heavy 
in  quantity  and  will  run  off  anything 
smooth  and  level.  We  have  known  it 
to  flood  one  locality  for  five  successive 
days  in  which  over  four  inches  of  rain 
fell.  How  do  we  catch  it?  There  is 
only  one  way.  The  summer  fallow 
should  be  checked  up  in  squares  with 
the  disk.  This  is  done  by  disking,  and 
cross  disking  without  lapping.  Each 
square  (the  width  of  the  disk)  is 
thereby  left  surrounded  by  a  ridge  six 
inches  high  which  will  hold  easily  from 
one  to  three  inches  of  water  until  it 
soaks  in.  Enough  disking  to  keep  the 
weeds  out  is  usually  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  summer  fallow. 

The  next  point  in  winter  wheat  rais- 
ing is  the  time  of  planting.  August  is 
the  most  popular  month  with  the  regu- 
lar wheat  raisers,  and  few  plant  later 
than  September.  Late  planting  in  a  dry 
fall  is  the  cause  of  many  failures  in 
raising  this  crop.  The  proper  amount 
of  seed  to  plant  depends  largely  on  the 
depth  of  the  plowing,  and  on  how  much 
moisture  has  been  conserved.  If  the 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Stack  Your  Hay 
Thejasicst  Way 


STACKER  AND  HAY  TOOLS 

.Savetime.menand  money.  Light- 
est in  weight  —  easiest  to  operate 
^ — delivers  hay   anywhere  —  no 
^ropes^or  pulleys— cannot  tip — 
1    guaranteed  —  wood  or 
anizedsteel.  Solddirect 
manufacturer's  prices. 
^Write  today   for  free 
catalog  and  Big  Jay- 
Lhawk'  BargainBook" 
^f  Farm  Implements 
^sold  direct  at 
l  money  saving 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO..  934  N.  5th  St.  SAUNA.  KAIIS* 


work  ie  Black.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.   One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate  —  do  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itsett 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  la  a  bis-  demand  for  wells  to 
water  stock  and  for  IrrlffaOoe. 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  circu- 
lars showing  different  styles. 
Lisle-  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  43  Clarinda,  Iowa 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that 
destroy  your  lawns — Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain 
and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clip- 
per will  drive  them 
all  out.  Your  dealer 
should  have  them — 
if  he  has  not,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will 
send  circulars  and 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co. 


Box  10,  Dixon,  HI. 
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FARMERS'  CO-OPERATION. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

That  commercial  co-operation  enlarges 
the  sphere  and  opportunity  of  the  farmer 
and  gives  something  for  the  brighter 
farm  boy  to  look  forward  to  is  only  a 
part  of  the  results  of  this  great  move- 
ment. 

Now  comes  some  statistics  which 
prove  the  actual  profit  in  such  enter- 
prises. It  is  shown  that  sections  of 
country  where  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery has  the  lead  in  business  that  farm- 
ers get  as  high  as  6  to  8  cents  per  pound 
more  for  their  butterfat  than  where  the 
centralized  creamery  controls. 

That  where  the  co  operative  creamery 
is  in  direct  competition  with  the  trust 
creameries,  the  co-operators  get  from  1 
to  2  cents  more  for  their  butterfat. 

The  centralizer  has  the  control  of  the 
dairy  business  in  our  Central  West 
where  we  get  much  less  for  our  product 
than  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  re- 
cently issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject 
of  farmers'  co-operation. 

There  are  over  2,000  such  institutions 
in  that  state,  creameries  taking  the  lead 
with  614,  and  telephone  companies,  600, 
come  next.  There  are  120  co-operative 
stores  run  at  an  average  expense  of 
10.9  per  cent  of  the  sales.  This  is  re- 
markable when  we  stop  to  think  that 
the  average  store  run  on  the  commer- 
cial plan  is  run  at  an  expense  of  about 
16  per  cent. 

The  co-operative  plan  adopted  in  Min- 
nesota as  well  as  other  places  where 
great  success  has  been  attained  is  the 
Rochdale  as  started  in  England  sixty 
years  ago. 

This  plan  allows  a  certain  rate  of  in- 


Dwarf  ?,raig'!'v 


Neck 

MIL0  Maize 

Drought  Resisting  — 

White  or  Yellow— 
60  to  100  Bushels  to  Acre. 

Earlier  and  more  productive  than 
Kaffir  or  standard  Milo.  Thoroughly  accli- 
mated; stands  great  drought.  Grown  from 
seed  that  came  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Grows  only  3  to  6  feet  high. 
The  straight  neck  is  a  great  advantage  in 
gathering,  feeding  and  cutting  the  heads. 

FETERITA  80toE0 

"    earlier  than  Kaffir;  create 
drought  resister;  yields  60^ 
to  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 

SAMPLES 
FREE 


days 


also  big 
catalog  and 
pink  list  giv- 
ing prices  on  all 
field  seeds  in  quan 
tities.   Choice  of 
well 
of 

Farm 


terest  on  the  money  invested,  limits  the 
number  of  shares  one  man  can  own,  has 
the  man  vote  regardless  of  the  shares 
owned,  and  pays  back  all  of  the  profits 
to  the  ones  patronizing  the  business  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  business 
done. 

This  looks  like  a  long  way  around  but 
it  has  been  well  figured  out  to  meet 
competition  and  emergencies,  and  it  is 
well  for  those  who  wish  to  start  a  co- 
operative  institution  to  stick  to  the  plan 
that  has  succeeded. 

JOHN  G  RATTAN, 
Broomfield,  Colo. 


A  NEIGHBORHOOD  DISAGREEMENT. 


1  bound  volumes\  <jj  6,.\%0  <$(VSst 
Ready  Reference,  X^  T-^' 

rarm  Guide  or  Cook  BootA  ,ri>a6^ 
free  with  early  $6.  orders.  WdF\GP  a^'  f*\°  ^s' 
niDTrinm  «rri»  mW,**'  I^^TV3 


BARTELDES  SEED  C0\*£^<^ 


S32  Sixteenth  Street. 


Denver, 


The  Hemiing  Steel  Clad  Tractor. 

It  has  four  cylinder  motor,  12-20 
H.  P.  Pulls  two  plows  or  7-foot 
Tandem  disk  harrow,  weighs  3,000 
lbs.,  price  $885.00  F.  O.  B.  our  fac- 
tory, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Does  work 
of  6  horse  team.  Write  me  for  free 
catalogue.  Chas.  A.  Scott,  Gen.  Agt, 
287  South  Gilpin  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Coupon 


Name 


P.  O. 


YOU'LL  LIKE  IT  1  Ar 

"THE   't  PUBLIC,"     the  Great 
American  Weekly.  RICO  HOT  Editorials, 
Facts,  Opinions,  interesting  Stories  and 
articles  of  information.     10  Bigr  Issues 

10c.  The  Opportunity  to  read  the  TRUTH 
about  HOUSTON  and  TEXAS  worth  dou- 
ble. BIG  WANT  AO  SUCTION.  RATIOS, 
8c  per  line  for  4  issues.  SPECIAL:  28 
word  ad,  13  issues  for  90c;  26  issues, 
$1.50.  THE  PUBLIC,  410  West  17th 
Ave.,  Houston,  Texas. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  saw  in  a  recent  number  of  Western 
Farm  Life  an  article  written  by  Mary 
Pierce,  in  which  she  greatly  reflected  on 
the  men  of  Bent.  County,  and  without 
any  good  reason.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  particular  case  to  which  Mrs. 
Pierce  refers,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  entire 
community  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  husband.  This  particular  husband 
provides  generously  for  his  wife,  who 
has  everything  she  could  wish  for  ex- 
cepting the  handling  of  all  the  money; 
but  instead  of  being  content  to  assist 
her  husband  to  make  a  success  of  a  good 
farm,  she  insists  on  neglecting  her  house- 
work, going  to  town  and  trying  to  run 
a  business  with  which  she  is  unfamiliar 
and  for  which  her  husband  puts  up  all 
expenses.  After  she  has  made  practi- 
cally a  failure  and  been  away  from  home 
for  a  year,  she  went  into  court,  de- 
manded and  secured  one-half  of  all  the 
property,  after  which  she  demanded  one- 
half  of  what  her  husband  received, 
which  would  leave  him  but  one-fourth. 

Equal  rights  as  advocated  by  Mrs. 
Pierce  are  all  right,  and  no  one  would 
object  to  such  a  law,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  woman  wanting  the  world  with 
a  feme  around  it,  then  it  is  not  only  the 
privilege  but  the  duty  of  a  man  to  draw 
the  line.  There  is  no  honest,  kind  and 
loving  husband  but  what  will  share 
equally  with  his  wife  at  all  times,  but, 
Mr.  Editor,  there  are  wives  and  wives, 
and  when  one  of  these  angelic  creatures 
for  whom  her  husband  has  well  provided 
lies  awake  nights  trying  to  devise  new 
schemes  whereby  she  can  make  a  dollar 
and  at  the  same  time  get  everything 
possessed  by  her  husband,  it  is  time  for 
men  to  call  a  halt. 

Wc,  as  citizens  of  Bent  County  and  as 
neighbors  of  Mrs.  Pierce,  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  guilty  of  the  accusations  she 
made,  and,  as  representatives  of  men  in 
general,  we  feel  that  we  are  humane  and 
are  treating  our  wives  in  a  way  that  we 
would  like  to  be  treated  were  we  in 
their  places.— C.  J.  Jones,  Bent  County. 

No  further  letters  will  be  published  on 
this  special  neighborhood  disagreement. 

Editor. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEGRO  COLONY  IN 
EASTERN  COLORADO. 


(Continued  from  Page  5.) 

and  have  extended  unlimited  credit  to 
those  who  are  worthy,  and  so  far  I  have 
heard  no  complaints  of  bad  faith  in  cred- 
itors. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  done 
no  irrigating.  Our  lands  are  all  above 
the  ditches.  A  ditch  has  been  surveyed 
south  of  us,  part  of  the  Henrylyn  sys- 


A  Deerfield  Colony  Limousine. 

tern,  which  will  irrigate  all  of  our  lands 
when  constructed,  but  thus  far  we  have 
been  able  to  do  very  well  by  practicing 
"dry  farming"  methods.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  later  on  we  shall  do  more  or 
less  irrigating  by  pumping,  but  this  can 
only  come  after  we  have  made  progress 


Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


When  you  ride  in  it  you  will  realize 
that  it  has  all  the  responsiveness, 
comfort  and  power  you  want  in  a 
car.  It  gets  away  instantane- 
eously  and  skims  the  road  silently 
and  smoothly  without  motor  vi- 
bration or  sidesway  at  high  speed. 
The  motor  seems  always  to  have 
more  and  still  more  power  when 
occasion  requires. 

There  is  no  choking  at  low  speed  in 
high  gear,  and  there  is  an  un- 
usual freedom  from  gear  shifting. 
At  full  speed  there  is  scarcely  a 
tremor  of  the  motor. 

These  qualities  evidence  the  fine  en- 
gineering skill  that  has  been  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  and  as- 
sembling the  entire  power  plant, 
but  they  are  not  the  only  quali- 
ties that  enable  you  to  realize  to 
the  full  the  delights  of  motoring. 

The  one-man  top  with  its  Jiffy  cur- 
tains, for  example,  assures  you  in- 
stant protection  against  inclement 
weather,  and  the  car's  unusual 
roominess,  the  depth  and  softness 
of  the  real  leather  upholstery  with 
its  filling  of  natural  curled  hair, 


the  design  of  the  seats,  and  the 
buoyancy  and  sentitiveness  of  the 
self-lubricating  springs,  make  you 
unmindful  of  distance. 

The  30-35  horsepower  motor  is  cast 
en  bloc  with  removable  head  which 
allows  the  valves  and  pistons  to  be 
easily  cleaned.  The  rear  axle  is 
of  the  full  floating  type  with 
Timken  bearings  thruout.  Im- 
ported Swiss  bearings  are  used  in 
the  clutch  and  transmission. 

The  electrical  equipment  includes  a 
waterproof  Eisemann  magneto  for 
ignition  and  a  12  volt  Northeast 
motor  generator  for  the  starting 
and  lighting  system. 

The  steel  body,  finished  in  ebony 
black,  has  a  pure  streamline  from 
tonneau  to  radiator.  The  oval 
moulded  fenders,  the  graceful 
cowl  and  the  shapely  hood,  are  all 
distinctive  in  appearance. 

These  features  are  evidences  of  qual- 
ity, but  no  list  of  specifications 
can  tell  you  the  story  of  the  car 
as  completely  or  as  convincingly  as 
the  car  itself. 


The  wheelbase  Is  110  inches 

The  price  of  the  car  complete  is  $785 
(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from 
Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers  143  Jos.  Campau  Ave.  Detroit 


"Without  an  Equal  for  Simplicity" 

THE 

Remington 
Oil  Engine 

A  mounted  engine  gives  a  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  by  multiplying 
its  uses  and  adding  to  its  conve- 
nience. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Carney  Hartley,  Representative 

THE  REMINGTON  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

316  Colorado  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


enough  to  secure  capital  to  purchase  the 
necessary  machinery. 

"While,  of  course,  our  effort  at  coloni- 
zation was  largely  an  experiment,  our 
people  are  all  satisfied  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track,  and  with  one  or  two  favor- 
able seasons  we  will  all  be  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  in  position  to  make  fur- 
ther improvements.  The  outlook  for 
1915  is  very  bright,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  confidently  to  a  prosperous  year. 
We  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  settlers 


— our  only  difficulty  is  to  find  land 
enough  to  accommodate  them.  After  we 
prove  up  on  our  land  and  find  that  we 
can  cultivate  smaller  holdings  to  advan- 
tage, we  will  increase  our  population  by 
selling  off  portions  of  our  holdings  to 
those  whom  we  think  will  make  good 
farmers  and  citizens." 


For  farm  and  ranch  bargains  see  our 
Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange,  page 
23. 
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300  Acres  of  Alfalfa  on  Dry  R  ancn 

By  N.  E.  Mosher,  Proprietor,    Cloverdale  Ranch,  Hugo,  Colo. 


Editor  of  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  farm- 
ers who  have  had  experience  in  the  West 
to  write,  I  will  give  you  a  little  of  my 
experience.   Nine  years  ago  I  loaded  my 
belongings  at  Salisbury,  Mo.,  and  came 
West;  unloaded  at  Hugo,  Colo.,  and  took 
possession  of  what  ia  now  known  as 
the  Cloverdale  ranch,  located  two  miles 
south  of  Hugo.    At  this  time  there  was 
no  alfalfa  on  the  ranch  and  no  fruit  of 
any  kind,  and  but  very  little  if  any  in 
the  county,  and  worst  of  all,  everyone 
vou  met  would  tell  you  there  was  no 
use  to  sow  alfalfa  or  plant  trees  as  it 
had  been  tried  and  proved  a  failure;  at 
that  time  the  contents  of  a  tin  can  was 
the  rancher's  garden,  and  one  was  con- 
sidered a  fool  to  even  try  to  raise  a 
garden,  but  what  a  change  has  taken 
place   in   the   past   eight   years,  even 
though  I  have  lived  here  all  the  time, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  our  own  eyes. 
Seven  and  eight  years  ago  the  ranchers 
here  were  buying  all  their  grain,  which 
was  shipped  in  from  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and  now  we  are  shipping  out 
corn  and  wheat  in  carlots  almost  every 
week.    Over  thirty  carloads  of  shelled 
corn  has  been  shipped  out  of  Hugo  in 
the  past  four  months,  and  Hugo  has 
only  received  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
the  corn  raised  in  Lincoln  county.  Many 
carloads  of  cattle  and  hogs  have  been 
fattened  on  homegrown  corn  the  past 
winter,  and  the  farmers  have  a  good 
supply  of  corn  on  hand.    It  has  been 
estimated  by  our  leading  grain  buyer 
that  Lincoln  county  raised  last  season 
1,100,000  bushels  of  good  corn.    So  much 
for  the  tin  can  advocates  nine  years  ago. 

I  commenced  sowing  alfalfa  eight 
years  ago,  put  in  fifteen  acres  on  bot- 
tom land,  got  a  good  stand  and  it  is 
todav  one  of  the  best  fields  of  alfalfa 


Send  $5  Today 

FOB  THE 

NEW  ACME 
PHONOGRAPH 

This  machine  is  well  made,  seasoned 
wood,  mission  finish  and  will  reproduce 
In  good  quality  tones,  any  standard  disc 
record. 

$5  Brings  The 
Machine  to  You 

If  you  like  it  send  us  another  $5  bill 
and  it's  yours.  If  you  don't  like  it,  your 
money  back.   Offer  good  until  June  30th. 

Order  Now! 
ACME  SALES  CO. 

311  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HEAVY  TEAM   HARNESS    HO.  72. 

Concords  Nos.  5  and  6  hames;  traces 
are  2W  inches  with  1%-Inch  layer 
through  to  hame,  6-link  butt  chains; 
lines,  1  inch  by  20  feet;  breeching 
heavy  folded  with  l^-inch  rein- 
forced layer  and  1-inch  box  or 
spaced  loop  tugs;  1%-inch  breast 
and  pole  straps  with  collar,  trace 
and  spread  straps.  Price,  complete, 
$36;  with  3-ring  hip  straps,  $38.  If  you 
want  something  good  in  the  Saddle 
and  Harness  line  send  for  our  cata- 
logue. O.  J.  SNYDER,  1537  Larimer 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


$  STAGE  MONEY  % 

Send   for  a  roll  of  our 
1      REAL  STAGE  GREENBACKS  ■ 

to  flash  on  your  friends.  Big  roll  $320 
for  2.",c;  $800  for  50c;  $2,500  for  $1.  Ad- 
dress HOCTMKliN  KAI.KK  AOKXCY,  210 
Panne.n  Street,  Houston,  Texas. 


in  the  county;  cut  three  good  crops  last 
season  and  it  has  never  been  irrigated. 
I  have  seeded  alfalfa  every  season  since, 
some  seasons  getting  a  good  stand  while 
other  seasons  making  an  entire  failure, 
but  now  at  the  end  of  eight  years  I  have 
300  acres  of  alfalfa  on  the  Cloverdale 
ranch  and  will  seed  100  acres  this 
spring.  I  have  good  alfalfa  growing  on 
upland  where  it  is  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
to  water  that  has  been  seeded  seven 
years  ,and  is  getting  better  every  sea- 
son; cut  this  twice  last  season.  My 
experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  all 
of  the  sandy  land  in  eastern  Colorado 
will  grow  alfalfa,  but  the  great  trouble 
has  been  with  me,  is  to  get  it  started 
and  get  it  through  the  first  season.  On 
sandy  land  I  prefer  sowing  it  on  sod 
ground,  that  is,  the  first  crop;  the  sod 
forms  a  mulch  and  holds  the  moisture, 
while  the  grass  roots  keep  the  sand  from 
blowing.  While  the  weeds  on  the  sod 
ground  are  not  so  bad.  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend deep  plowing  on  sandy  land  for 
alfalfa  (three  or  four  inches  is  deep 
enough),  harrow  down  well,  and  sow 
with  any  good  seeder.  Do  not  cover  the 
seed  too  deep  or  it  will  never  come  up; 
from  one  to  two  inches  is  deep  enough, 
and  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of  good 
seed  is  plenty,  and  if  everything  is  fa- 
vorable from  three  to  five  pounds  would 
be  enough.  One  plant  to  every  square 
foot  is  thick  enough  on  our  dry  land; 
if  too  thick  it  will  not  produce  as  much 
hay,  and  will  die  out  in  spots;  on  sod 
ground  I  vrould  sow  the  seed  in  April, 
but  on  old  land  that  will  blow  I  wait 
until  May  or  until  the  worst  winds  are 
over. 

Alfalfa,  when  young,  is  very  tender, 
and  a  hard  wind,  when  it  has  only  two 
leaves,  will  usually  wear  it  out,  but 
when  it  has  three  and  four  leaves  it  be- 
comes harder,  and  will  stand  more  hard- 
ships. I  do  not  recommend  sowing  a 
nurse  crop,  for  if  sowed  at  the  same 
time  the  alfalfa  is  sowed,  it  is  of  no 
benefit,  as  ft  offers  no  protection,  as 
the  wind  will  cut  off  the  tender  wheat 
or  oats  the  same  as  it  would  the  alfalfa, 
and  besides,  the  alfalfa  needs  all  the 
moisture  that  is  in  the  ground.  I  think 
a  nurse  crop  is  a  disadvantage  anyway 
you  sow  it.  For  old  land  that  blows  bad 
I  would  prefer  to  sow  to  cane  with  a 
drill,  sowing  it  east  and  west,  then  cut 
the  cane  as  high  as  you  can  cut  it  with 
a  mower,  and  the  following  spring  sow 
the  alfalfa ;  the  cane  stubs  will  keep  the 
land  from  blowing  Never  plow  old  land 
that  is  sandy  the  spring  you  sow  the 
alfalfa.  If  you  do,  it  must  be  plowed 
very  shallow,  as  alfalfa  will  not  do  well 
in  a  deep,  loose  soil;  on  corn  or  stubble 
land  a  disk  is  preferable,  and  if  the  land 
is  clean  a  harrow  would  be  as  good.  I 
have  been  sowing  the  imported  Turkey- 
stan  alfalfa  seed,  but  will  try  some  of 
the  Grimm  this  spring,  for  if  it  is  any 
better  I  want  it. 

I  am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover 
two  pictures  of  some  of  my  alfalfa 
taken  last  season  when  in  bloom,  when 
we  were  cutting  it.  My  experience  with 
alfalfa  has  been  altogether  with  sandy 
land,  and  as  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  heavy  land,  I  would  not  like  for 
this  article  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  have  heavy  soil,  as  it  may  not  be 
right  for  them.  In  conclusion  will  say 
that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  all 
of  our  sandy  soils,  even  to  the  despised 
blowouts,  will  grow  good  alfalfa  when 
a  stand  is  secured,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  is  to  practice  the  old  adage: 
"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try 
again;  you  will  conquer  if  you  but  heed; 
try,  try  again." 

Crops  for  Utah  Dry  land. 

Western  Farm  Life: 

You  will  find  enclosed  $1.00  to  pay 
for  three  years'  subscription  to  Western 

FaT  ^'homesteader  in  the  Escalante 
valley.  Utah,  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  please 
answer  the  following  question :  Wil L  it 
beTgood  investment  of  time  and  money 
for  me  to  try  to  make  a  success  of  dry 
King  under  the  following  conditions: 
The  land  is  very  nearly  level,  about 
10-foot  fall  to  the  mile;  the  soil  is  shal- 
low of  a  loamy  nature  with  sand  in 
'laces  on  top  and  running  to  a  clay  at 
K  g  to  12  inches  under  the  surface 
but  no  hard  pan  is  encountered;  the 
vegetation  is  the  common  sage,  shad- 
scale  and  greasewood  as  well  as  rabbit 
and  some  grass  In  places:  water  is 
about  30  feet  deep;  rainfall  is  about  10 
to  14  Inches  per  year? 


The  New  Agriculture 

Write  for  This 

FREE  BOOK 


VERTICAL 
FARMING 


GILBERT  ELLIS  BAILEY, *. M.,  I. M., 


FOR  2,000  years  most 
fanners  have  culti- 
vated only  6  to  8  inches 
of  soil.  They  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars 
adding  to  these  6-inch 
farms  plant  foods,  such 
as  potash,  phosphorus 
and  lime,  that  already 
lay  in  the  subsoil  wait- 
ing to  be  made  availa- 
ble. 

VERTICAL  FARMING 
makes  available  tons 
per  acre  of  new  plant 
food,  insures  abundant 
moisture  and  largely 
increases  crop  yields. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Bailey,  Geolo- 
gist at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  has  prepared  a 
reading  course  of  instruction  in  soils  and  vertical  farming. 
We  have  printed  it  in  a  well  illustrated  book.    It  will  be  mailed 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

To  anyone  owning  a  farm  in  the  United  States.  Get  this  book  about 
soils.  Work  your  farm  to  its  full  capacity.  Know  your  land.  Learn  its 
composition.  Use  the  fertilizers  nature  is  storing  beneath  your  6-inch 
farms.  Send  a  postal  request  today  for  Vertical  Farming  Booklet  497-F. 
Be  sure  to  state  the  acreage  of  the  farm  you  own. 

Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 


■  I.  ini 


530  Du  Pont  Building. 

Established  1802 


Wilmington,  Del. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 


Would  a  sandy  soil  two  or  three  feet 
deep  with  water  from  75  feet  to  150 
feet  deep  be  a  more  promising  condition 
under  the  same  climatic  conditions  as 
that  referred  to  above?  In  your  esti- 
mation what  should  be  the  proper  crops 
to  start  with  in  either  condition? — Ar- 
thur Murphy,  Iron  Co.,  Utah. 

For  dry  farming  purposes  the  loam 
with  a  clay  bottom  is  preferable  to  deep 
sandy  loam.  The  growth  of  sage,  etc., 
shows  that  the  soil  is  good  enough  for 
ordinary  crops  and  perhaps  better  than 
you  think.  You  cannot  expect  very 
much  the  first  year  unless  the  season  is 
wet,  for  moisture  cannot  be  conserved 
ahead  of  time  (which  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  dry  farming)  unless 
you  have  been  on  the  ground  to  do  it. 

To  raise  crops  this  year  the  land 
should  be  plowed  about  ten  inches  and 
disked  and  harrowed  alternately  until 
well  packed.  The  safest  crops  to  plant 
would  be  corn,  sorghum,  Sudan  grass, 
etc. 

In  May  or  June  land  may  be  prepared 
for  winter  wheat  by  plowing  as  deeply 
as  possible  and  disking  and  cross  disk- 
ing without  lapping.  With  deep  plow- 
ing moisture  will  accumulate  in  the  sub- 
soil, so  that  when  dry  years  come  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  crops 
while  your  shallow  plowing  neighbors 
are  drying  out. 

The  principles  of  successful  dry  farm- 
ing are  deep  plowing,  fallowing  and  thor- 
ough cultivation.  By  fallowing  we  mean 
plowing  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  allow 
the  ground  to  fill  up  with  moisture  and 
pack  itself.  When  ground  is  plowed  for 
immediate  planting,  which  should  never 
be  done  except  when  unavoidable,  it 
should  be  disked  and  harrowed  alter- 
nately until  fairly  firm.  This  gives 
much  better  results  than  packing  with 
an  artificial  implement  which  encour- 
ages a  crust  under  the  mulch. 

All  these  things  are  explained  and  more 
too  in  "Parsons  on  Dry  Farming."  based 
on  the  experience  of  about  forty  years 
work  in  the  soil.  This  book  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 
— E.  R.  Parsons. 

Parsons  on  Dry  Farming  will  be  sent 
free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.25  for  two 
years'  subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 
Editor. 


House  Paint 


REGULAR  $1.75 
AND  $2  QTJAL- 
*TY  $1.15 
PES  GAL .  1 

We  have  pur- 
chased two  car- 
loads of  extra 
high  quality 
ready  mixed 
house  paint  at  a 
remarkably  low 
price  for  cash.  In  order  to  dispose 
of  such  a  large  quantity  at  once  we 
have  priced  it  at  the  low  figure  of 
$1.15  per  gallon.  This  is  the  same 
high  quality  paint  that  you  would 
pay  $1.75  and  $2.00  for  elsewhere. 
SEND    FOB   FREE    COLOR  CARD. 

This  shipment  of  paint  comes  in 
thirty-one  different  popular  colors 
including  black  and  white.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  color  card  will  be  mailed 
you  free  on  request.  Pill  out  coupon 
below. 

BON  I.  LOOK 

The  Consumers'  Wholesale  House  Es- 
tablished in  Denver  1890,  corner  16th 

and  Blake  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
 Cut  out  coupon. 


Bon  I.  Look,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  send  me  free 
color  card  and  full  particulars  of 
your  ready  mixed  house  paint. 


Name 


City. 


State. 


Don't  Start  in  the  Mail  Order  Business 

or  Advertise  until  you  read  our  circular 
entitled  "You  Need  More  Money."  2c 
stamp  brings  it  with  other  valuable  in- 
formation. SOUTHERN  SYNDICATE, 
Houston,  Texas. 


A  good  farm  journal  will  help  you 
solve  the  high  cost  of  living.  Send  your 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life 
today. 


The  harder  we  have  to  work  for  a 
thing  the  more  we  appreciate  it. 


Did  you  ever  see  old  Mr.  Wait-a-Min- 
ute  ?  He  is  a  twin  brother  of  Mr.  Never  - 
Does. 


It  is  not  too  late  to  set  out  asparagus, 
rhubarb  and  horse  radish  roots.  Follow 
the  instructions  for  planting,  as  given 
in  the  horticulture  department  of  this 
issue. 


Go  around  telling  how  bad  you  feel 
and  people  think  you  are  playing  hookey 
from  the  grave.  Cheer  up!  As  the  old 
man  said,  "I've  seen  sicker  hogs  than 
that  get  well." 
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Feeding  Lambs  in  Western  Colorado 


By  T.  W.  Monell,  Montrose,  Colo. 


THE  Western  Slope  of  Colorado  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  a  fruit 
growing  and  mining  section.  In 
recent  years  Al  A.  Neale  with  his 
famous  herd  of  Sorthorn  cattle  has 
brought  Montrose  County  prominently 
before  the  live  stock  world.  Now  comes 
C.  E.  McMullin  of  Olathe,  Montrose 
County,  as  a  lamb  feeder.  The  lambs  are 
fattened  on  the  Montrose  County  grown 
products.  Mr.  McMullin  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  grain  farm- 
ers and  his  speech  before  the  Un- 
compahgre  Valley  Cattle  and  Horse 
Growers'  Association  shows  why  he  went 
into  the  lamb  feeding  industry. 

"By  raising  crops  suitable  for  stock 
feeding,  turning  these  crops  into  stock 
by  judicious  feeding,  returning  the  re- 
sultant fertilizer  to  the  land,  we  have 
reduced  soil  depletion  to  a  minimum. 

"In  some  way  I  drifted  into  lamb 
feeding  and  while  feeding  them  have  put 
in  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  the 
rations.  In  my  feeding  proposition  there 
are  but  three  essentials,  viz.:  Get  your 
feeders  right,  feed  them  right,  sell  them 
right.  Assuming  that  one  has  produced 
his  feeders  right,  the  big  thing  is  to 
feed  right.  The  only  difference  between 
the  rations  suitable  for  cattle,  sheep, 
horses  and  hogs  is  the  quantity  or  bulk 
of  the  feed  utilized.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided the  cow  and  sheep  with  stomachs 
differing  from  the  horse  or  the  hog. 
The  former  animals  can  and  must  use 
foods  of  considerable  bulk,  while  the 
latter  must  have  more  concentrated  ra- 
tions. Note  the  difference  in  the  ef- 
fect of  silage  on  different  classes  of 
live  stock.  But  in  this  all  animals  are 
economically  fed  alike,  the  proportion 
of  protein  and  carbohydrates  remain  the 
same.  That  is  to  say,  to  grow  animals 
the  ration  should  be  1 :  4  to  5,  while  to 
fatten,  it  should  be  1:  5%  to  6%.  Too 
little  fat  producing  elements  is  called 
narrow;  too  much,  wide. 

"The  thing  that  a  feeder  here  bumps 
against  is  how  to  get  the  correct  pro- 
portion. Alfalfa  furnishes  all  the  pro- 
tein we  need  and  to  spare.  Where  to 
get  the  fat  producing  elements  is  the 
question.  Right  here  it  occurs  to  me 
that  most  of  the  money  spent  in  this 
country  for  cottonseed  meal,  bran,  oil- 
meal,  etc.,  is  almost  wasted.  In  sheep 
feeding  we  make  alfalfa  the  basis  of 
our  ration  for  several  reasons;  cost,  ele- 
ments contained,  and  ease  of  handling. 
When  ordinary  lambs  are  put  on  feed 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  at  least 
three  pounds  of  good  hay  per  head  per 


for  Your 
0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  CO. 

Oldest  and  Largest 


Denver, 
Colo. 


A  $45.00  SADDLE  FOR  $34.00  CASH 


day.  Of  this  they  will  consume  2y2 
pounds.  Poor  hay  is  too  expensive  to 
feed  lambs  for  fattening.  At  the  same 
time  I  start  feeding  grain  beginning 
with  V4  pound  of  oats  per  head,  increas- 
ing gradually  and  carefully,  adding 
wheat  to  the  ration  until  just  now  I  feed 
320  pounds  of  grain  to  250  lambs  per 
day,  or  an  average  of  one  pound  per 
head  per  day  during  feeding  period.  As 
the  lambs  increase  in  the  amount  of 
grain  consumed,  they  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  hay,  so  that  when  on  full 
grain  ration,  less  than  two  pounds  of 
hay  are  consumed,  though  2%  pounds 
are  fed.  The  period  of  feeding  ranges 
from  60  to  120  days,  depending  on  size 
and  condition  when  put  on  feed.  Plenty 
of  good  water,  an  ounce  of  salt,  each 
lamb  each  day,  bedding  when  it  storms, 
and  to  save  the  fertilizer,  cheap  but 
serviceable  racks  and  troughs,  regular- 
ity, help  that  appreciates  live  stock,  and 
general  good  gumption  are  all  I  think  of 
that  must  be  added  to  grain  and 
alfalfa  to  make  lamb  feeding  a  business 
both  interesting  and  highly  profitable, 
profitable  in  bank  balances  and  soil 
fertility. 

"Anything  that  favorably  affects  the 
finances  of  one  class  of  citizens  in  a 
community  has  a  good  effect  on  the 
whole  community.  This  is  axiomatic. 
Again  you  may  have  noted  that  the 
amounts  of  hay  fed  to  the  sheep  did  not 
coincide  with  the  number  of  pounds  con- 
sumed. It  is  not  profitable  to  force  the 
lambs  to  eat  all  the  hay  fed.  Let  them 
be  choice  about  what  they  eat,  charge 
them  with  all  you  feed  them,  take  away 
what  they  refuse  and  you  have  a  by- 
product that  is  relished  by  stock  cattle 
and  idle  horses  and  upon  which  they  do 
well.  I  sometimes  think  that  theoreti- 
cally such  hay  is  safer  as  an  entire  ra- 
tion than  whole  hay  for  this  reason: 
The  leaves  contain  an  excess  of  protein 
that  must  be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys 
of  the  animal  consuming  it,  while  the 
stems  contain  a  less  proportion.  At  any 
rate  my  cattle  and  horses  have  done 
well  on  the  refuse  hay  and  haven't  cost 
me  a  cent,  like  the  man  who  raised  his 
hogs  around  the  grain  stacks." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
McMullin  fed  110  head  of  stock  cattle 
from  the  waste  hay  of  3,000  lambs  and 
brought  them  out  in  prime  condition 
this  spring. 

TRADE  OFF  THAT  BALKY  HORSE. 


Our  latest  Swell 
Fork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  3  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  h  ide 
covered  solid 
steel  fork. 

The  Fred  Mueller 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1418-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cat- 
alogue now  ready. 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

We  secure  your  patent  or  return  our  feo.  Manu- 
facturers an;  writing  for  patents  secured  through 
us.  Write  for  free  book,  '  How  to  Secure  Your 
Patent,''  and  list  of  patent-)  wanted.  We  assist  in 
sell  hit  your  patent.  V.  H.  I*  ATT  I  SON  &  CO., 
U.  H.  1'atent  Attys..  93SG  St.,  Washington,  1).  C. 


A  subscriber  who  has  a  balky  horse 
and  refuses  to  give  his  name,  writes  to 
know  what  can  be  done  to  cure  a  horse 
from  balking. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
can  be  tried  but  in  one  respect  horses 
are  like  women — you  can't  handle  any 
two  of  them  just  alike. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  a  horse 
that  balks  is,  in  some  way,  get  his  mind 
off  of  the  incident.  However,  rough 
treatment  will  not  do  it  but  will  result 
only  in  making  the  animal  more  obsti- 
nate. It  is  assumed  that  the  driver, 
just  at  this  time  is  not  in  a  very  ami- 
able frame  of  mind  and  naturally  the 
first  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  get  con- 
trol of  himself  before  trying  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  horse. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
walk  around  in  front  of  the  horse,  speak 
to  him  kindly,  stroke  his  head  and  neck 
gently,  pick  up  a  front  foot  and  tap 
the  sole  or  shoe  with  your  pocket  knife 
or  other  article,  set  the  foot  down,  give 
him  a  piece  of  sugar,  candy  or  an  apple 
or  some  other  little  delicacy  then  climb 
in  and  speak  gently  to  him  to  go  and  if 
you  have  succeeded  in  sufficiently  di- 
verting his  attention,  he  will  go. 

However,  the  safest  plan  to  adopt 
when  one  finds  himself  the  possessor  of 
a  balky  horse,  is  to  trade  him  off  at 
the  first  opportunity.  The  reading  of 
"David  Harum"  will  give  many  valu- 
able suggestions  in  the  art  of  "swapping 
horses"  and  will  doubtless  open  up  new 
ways  of  attracting  susceptible  victims, 
that  had  not  before  been  brought  to 
one's  attention. 

In  swapping  a  balky  horse  to  a  party 
of  one's  immediate  neighborhood,  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  trade  him  to  a 
parson  or  deacon  as  this  class  of  men 
are  supposed  to  be  long-suffering  and  if 
forced  to  sit  behind  the  balky  horse  in 


Makes  Power  Plowing  Simple 

CASE-RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows  represent 
the  highest  achievement  in  power  plowing. 

They  successfully  solve  the  problems  that  you 
users  have  been  up  against. 

Simplest.sturdiest  and  easiest  to  handle  of  all  tractor 
gangs.  Made  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet  all  conditions. 

Better 


In  10  Ways 

In  no  less  than  ten  different  ways 
CASE-RACINE  Tractor  Gang 
Plows  lead  all  others.  These  points 
of  superiority  are  exclusive — but 
they  cost  you  nothing  extra. 

1.  Rigid  compound  hitch  makes 
it  easy  to  follow  a  straight  line  be- 
cause the  tractor  does  not  crowd 
the  plow. 

3.  Automatic  lift  without  gears 
and  complicating  parts. 

3.  Extra  large  wheels  give  clear- 
ance and  prevent  clogging. 

4 .  Spring  hitch  raises  the  bottom 
over  obstructions. 

5.  Automatic  spring  dodge  al- 
lows bottom  to  pass  around  rocks, 
etc. ,  that  strike  the  end  of  the  share. 

6.  Cast  iron  break  pins  hold  bot- 
toms in  line. 

7.  Special  reinforced  beams 
prevent  twisting. 

8.  Gauge  wheel  control  carries 
weight  evenly. 

9.  Championship  breaker  bot- 
toms do  the  very  best  work. 


CASE-RACINE— 4  BOTTOM 
Tractor  Gang  Plow 

10.  Easiest  working  levers  lift  the 
bottom  by  hand  with  little  effort. 

These  features  prove  our  plows 
are  the  ones  you  need.  Our  big 
book  tells  you  about  them  in  detail . 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  tractor 
gang  plows  you  should  learn  these 
facts  before  buying.  Every  buyer 
wants  the  best  for  his  money.  Get 
our  book  for  your  protection.  It 
shows  CASE -RACINE  Tractor 
Gang  Plows  in  4,  6  and  8  bottom 
sizes.  Tells  all  about  CASE  Steam, 
Gas  and  Oil  Tractors,  Steel  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  Corn  Shellers,  Hay 
Balers,  Road  Machinery  and  Auto- 
mobiles. 

Mail  a  postcard  today  for  this 
interesting  book,  and  a  copy  of 
' '  Facts  from  the  Field . ' 1  Letters  on 
CASE  Machinery  from  those  who 
know.  Sent  postpaid,  without 
charge. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


800  State  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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a  heavy  rain,  they  will  be  better  able 
to  control  their  emotions  than  those  of 
a  more  worldly  disposition. 

However,  even  a  parson  cannot  al- 
ways divine  the  "eternal  fitness  of 
things"  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  try 
his  patience  too  far. 


Never  strike  a  horse  on  the  head. 
Kindness  will  do  more  than  brutality. 


TOO  OFTEN  THE  CASE. 


There  once  was  a  fine  city  "jay" 
Who  moved  to  the  country  to  stay; 

He  didn't  know  how 

To  milk  the  old  cow, 
So  he  traded  her  off  for  some  hay. 

The  rooster  at  morn  wouldn't  sleep, 
And  crowed  at  the  dawn's  early  peep ; 
Its  head  off  he  chopped, 
And  the  music  thus  stopped — 
His  bed  until  noon  he  could  keep. 

The  pigs  in  the  barnyard  would  squeal 
For  their  morning  and  mid-day  meal, 

So  he  swapped  off  the  swine 

For  a  bottle  of  wine, 
And  thought  this  his  very  best  deal. 

He  planted  a  basket  of  seed, 

To  provide  the  small  garden  he'd  need: 

The  weeds  grew  so  fast, 

He  stood  quite  aghast, 
For  he  couldn't  tell  onion  from  weed. 

He  sowed  a  whole  bushel  of  wheat, 
The  demand  of  all  Europe  to  meet: 

Wild  oats  took  the  field 

And  there  wasn't  a  yield 
Enough  for  a  sparrow  to  eat. 

A  collector  did  jolt  him  one  day, 
But  he  hadn't  a  penny  to  pay; 

So  he  mortgaged  his  place, 

As  is  often  the  case, 
And  returned  to  the  city  to  stay. 


Raise  Your  Calves 
Without  Milk 

Let  Blatch ford's 
Calf  Meal  take  the 
place  of  milk  in 
raising  your  calves. 
Costs  less  than  half 
as  much  and  the 
calves  are  stronger, 
bigger  -  boned  and 
healthier. 

Blatchford's 

Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  as  the 
complete  milk  substitute 
since  the  year  1800.  It 
prevents  scouring  and 
contains  just  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  pro- 
mote early  maturity. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  the  maker. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  pet  actual  figures  that 

show  the  possibilities  for  making  money  from  your  cm  1  vet. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dtpt  4205  Waukegan,  I'l. 


V  F»L  DZio  lll£e  hungry  wolves,  any 
llSn  DllC  season,  If  you  bait  with 
Mdgir-Kish-I.ure. 

Best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of 
fish.  Write  to-day  for  my  free  booklet  and 
special  offer  of  one  box  to  help  introduce  it. 
J.  F.  Gregory,  Dept.  108,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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THE    EFFICIENT    FARM  GARDEN. 
By  E.  R.  Bennett. 


The  spring  garden  work  is  now  well 
started..  Of  course  the  garden  has  been 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  well  rotted 
manure.  Forty  loads  to  the  acre  is  none 
too  much,  providing  it  is  well  worked 
into  the  soil.  You  say  your  garden  is 
already  rich — all  Western  soils  are 
rich?  Yes,  soils  in  the  arid  states  do 
contain  great  quantities  of  plant  food, 
but  that  is  not  saying  the  plants  can 
get  it.  It  takes  manure  or  organic  mat- 
ter, moisture  and  cultivation  to  make 
the  fertility  there,  as  elsewhere,  avail- 
able to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Aim  to 
plow  the  garden  a  little  deeper  this  year 
too.  The  shallowest  rooted  plants  send 
their  roots  down  into  the  soil  deeper 
than  most  of  us  plow.  The  deeper  we 
make  our  soils  the  more  material  the 
plant  roots  have  from  which  to  get  their 
food,  and  still  more  important,  we  have 
a  soil  with  greater  capacity  for  taking 
in  and  holding  water.  It  is  not  good 
to  plow  the  garden  too  deeply  at  first 
but  each  year  it  can  be  plowed  a  little 
deeper  till  it  may  have  a  soil  which  is 
equally  fertile  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  which  can  be,  as  it 
is  in  some  of  the  fields  of  the  old  coun- 
try, more  than  two  feet  deep.  After 
the  ground  is  plowed,  harrow  thoroughly 
and  if  the  soil  is  dry  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  roll  it  but  use  a  smoothing  harrow 
immediately  after  the  roller.  If  weeds 
have  started  before  the  ground  is  to  be 
used  harrow  the  soil  again  but  only 
deeply  enough  to  kill  them  for  if  the 
soil  is  stirred  deep  more  weed  seed  will 
be  brought  to  the  surface  to  grow  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  germinated  at 
all.  Seed  buried  too  deep  in  the  soil 
either  rot  or  lie  dormant  till  brought 
to  the  surface  by  plowing,  cultivation, 
etc.  Possibly  this  is  the  reason  some 
of  us  sometimes  get  a  poor  stand  of 
plants.  Too  deep  planting  is  one  of  the 
common  mistakes  in  both  gardening  and 
farming. 

When  the  soil  is  thoroughly  prepared, 
by  much  rolling,  harrowing  and  scraping 
so  that  it  is  fine  and  well  packed,  get 
out  the  garden  plan  and  see  what  is  to 
be  done  first.  That  reminds  us  that  a 
new  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  647,  "The 
Home  Garden  in  the  South,"  by  H.  C. 
Thompson,  has  just  come  to  our  hand. 
While  it  is  not  strictly  adapted  to  our 
conditions  in  much  of  the  intermountain 
state.-,  many  of  its  suggestions  especially 
on  making  a  plan  for  planting  and  suc- 
cession of  crops  are  valuable  to  all  gar- 
deners. Mr.  Thompson  makes  the  state- 
ment that  the  garden  plot  will  yield  a 
return  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  great 
as  any  similar  area  on  the  farm  in  cot- 
ton or  any  of  the  vegetable  crops.  We 
cannot  get  the  greatest  amount  of  satis- 
faction from  our  garden  unless  it  is 
planted  and  handled  according  to  a  well 
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LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

hi   Cutter'j  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Wee  tern  itockmen  because  they  pro- 
«*     ^mm  teat    where    other    vaccines  tail. 
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Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Best  quality  goods  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

PTJBE  HONEY  produced  in  the  bee 
yards  of  our  members.  Case  of  two 
60-pound  cans  at  $10.80  f.  o.  b.  Den- 
ver. Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n 
1424  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Stitl  Wind  Nil 
We  manufacture  all  aires  and. 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  ln- 
Jreatlgate. Write ' 
janitor  catalog  and  t 
price  111, 

OUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

eleventh  St.,  Topeka,  T«"««f 


Idaho  Bed  Cedar  Posts  and  Poles  Direct 

from  me  to  consumer  in  carload  lots. 
Write  for  prices  and  save  money.  Pay 
when  you  receive.  Please  mention  what 
line  your  shipping  point  is  on  when 
writing  for  prices.  HUGH  TALLMAN, 
Spirit  Lake,  Idaho. 


FOB  SALE — A  litter  of 

FINE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Eligible  to  record.  From  heeling  parents. 
V.  Q.  CLEMENT,  Ord,  Nebr. 


made  plan.  The  first  and  greatest  help 
in  making  a  good  garden  is  to  plan  it  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  cultivated  with 
a  horse.  Make  all  rows  far  enough  apart 
to  enable  the  horse  and  cultivator  to 
get  through  till  late  in  the  season.  The 
little,  tucked  up,  shut  in  garden  on  the 
farm  is  an  abomination.  There  are  not 
many  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on  the 
farm  who  have  much  love  for  a  hoe  as 
an  instrument  of  recreation  or  at  least 
we  don't  care  to  attach  ourselves  to  the 
end  of  it  for  a  sufficiently  long  time 
to  go  over  an  acre  garden.  Then  again, 
no  man,  no  matter  how  ambitious,  can 
do  as  much  good  in  the  garden  with  the 
hoe  as  can  be  done  with  a  horse  and 
small  toothed  cultivator.  We  have  said 
a  great  deal  in  the  past  about  the  value 
of  frequent,  shallow  cultivation  for  the 
growing  crop  and  we  expect  to  say  still 
more  in  the  future  on  the  same  subject. 
Cultivation  is  in  most  cases  the  key 
to  big  growth.  Just  see  what  it  does. 
It  prevents  the  weeds  from  growing — 
that  is  what  many  people  cultivate  for, 
and  would  not  do  it  at  all  otherwise; 
t  makes  a  fine  soil  mulch  that  prevents 
the  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface,  and  by  far  most  important 
of  all,  it  indirectly  changes  the  various 
salts  of  the  soil  from  the  insoluble  forms 
to  a  soluble  form  in  which  condition  the 
plants  are  able  to  take  them  in  through 
their  roots. 

The  end  to  be  attained  in  growing  the 
home  garden  is  to  have  all  of  those 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  the 
family  like,  as  much  of  the  time  during 
the  year  as  possible.  We  have  often 
been  surprised  to  find  many  country 
homes  in  the  West  that  were  lacking  in 
several  of  the  most  easily  handled  of 
all  the  vegetables.  Among  these,  aspara- 
gus, rhubarb  and  horse  radish  are  most 
commonly  missing.  A  dozen  plants  of 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 

THE  GROWING  OF  WHEAT  ON  THE 
DRY  FARM. 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 
outlook  is  good  from  30  to  40  pounds 
per  acre  may  be  planted,  but  otherwise 
20  might  be  better. 

When  a  small  amount  of  seed  is 
planted,  and  the  season  improves — more 
moisture  falls,  the  plant  if  young  enough 
will  stool  more  than  they  would  in  dry 
weather,  and  form  as  heavy  a  stand  as 
though  they  had  been  thickly  seeded  at 
the  start. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  our  wheat  raisers 
prefer  Turkey  Red  to  any  other  variety. 
There  are  others  which  in  good  years 
will  outyield  it,  but  it  will  stand  more 
tramping  by  cattle,  more  zero  weather 
without  snow,  more  drought  and  neglect 
than  any  other  variety  known.  We 
never  recommend  dry  farmers  to  plant 
spring  grain  on  spring  plowing  for  the 
reason  that  every  year  with  our  normal 
rainfall  thousands  of  acres  of  such  crops 
dr  yup.  It  is  only  in  the  excessively 
wet  years  that  crops  can  be  made. 

Nevertheless  spring  grain  may  be 
raised  successfully  on  fall  plowed  land 
when  sufficient  moisture  has  been  con- 
served in  the  subsoil.  Much  disappoint- 
ment could  be  saved  if  every  farmer 
owned  a  soil  auger  and  used  it.  With 
this  instrument  he  can  discover  in  five 
minutes  just  how  much  moisture  lie  has, 
and  can  form  an  estimate  as  to  whether 
it  is  safe  to  plant  a  certain  crop  or  not. 
Many  a  man  has  condemned  fall  plow- 
ing simply  because  the  following  win- 
ter was  dry,  and  there  was  no  chance 
to  conserve  moisture  which  did  not  fall. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  even  on  fall 
plowed  land  it  would  be  foolish  to  plant 
grain  when  the  soil  auger  shows  that 
the  subsoil  is  more  or  less  dry.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  better  every  way  to  plant 
corn  and  cane  and  rely  on  the  weather 
man  for  late  rains.  The  advantage  of 
deep  plowing  for  grain  is  very  evident 
as  soon  as  dry  weather  commences. 

The  crops  on  shallow  land  begin  to 
show  the  effects  of  drouth  after  the 
second  week,  and  by  the  third  and  fourth 
week,  begin  to  burn;  but  those  on  a 
deep  seedbed  keep  green  and  remain 
growing  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a 
time,  as  though  it  were  raining  every 
week. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that 
the  dry  farmers  say  "Once  a  deep  plower 
always  a  deep  plower,"  and  because  a 
few  make  fair  crops  on  shallow  plowed 
land  in  a  wet  year  is  no  reason  that 
they  should  change  their  methods.  If 
we  follow  closely  the  agricultural  re- 


Christy  Mathewson 

Famous  Baseball  Pitcher,  says: 

"Tuxedo  gets  to  me  in  a  natural, 
pleasant  way.  It's  what  I  call  good, 
honest  companionable  tobacco  —  the 
kind  to  stick  to.  " 

Tuxedo  Keeps 
You  In  Good  Trim 

Christy  Mathewson,  lov- 
ingly known  as  "The  Old 
Master,"  is  probably  the 

greatest  pitcher  baseball  has  ever  known.  This  won- 
derful athlete  is  noted  for  his  clear  headed  common 
sense,  his  quick  wits,  perfect  physical  condition,  and 
absolute  control  over  his  nerves.  His  use  and  en- 
dorsement of  Tuxedo  prove  that  this  inspiring  and 
healthful  tobacco  is  helpful  to  mind  and  body. 

^•^^  The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

just  sort  of  oozes  its  gentle  way  into  your  life  and 
suddenly  you  realize  its  powers  for  good — because  it 
puts  peace  in  your  mind  and  a  happy  taste  in  your 
mouth.  Tuxedo's  flavor  is  so  enticingly  mild  and 
delicately  fragrant  it  will  not  irritate  the  most  sensitive 
throat. 

All  the  bite  and  sting  have  been  removed  by  the 
famous  "Tuxedo  Process."  This  exclusive  process 
of  refining  the  very  best  Kentucky  Bu/ley  tobacco 
has  been  widely  imkated,  but  without  success. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glaisine-wrapped, 
moisture-proof  pouch.  ... 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c    In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


f*  Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  A 

«jC  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1UC 


f-Get  This  Farm  Book  pr 

Parsons  on  Dry  Farming 

The  Greatest  Western  Agricultural 
Book  Ever  Published 


"Parsons  on  Dry  Farming"  is  a  cloth-bound  Dook  of  about  200 
pages,  including  10  full-page  illustrations;  well  printed  in  large 
type  on  high-grade  heavy  paper;  page  size  5x7%  inches.  Price  $1.00. 

As  a  successful  dry  land  farmer  and  writer  on  dry  land  farm 
crops,  Mr.  Parsons  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  He  writes  from  a 
rich,  practical  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  farming  on 
dry  lands.  Every  progressive  dry  land  farmer  should  possess  a 
copy  of  this  helpful  book,  which  will  pay  for  itself  in  increased 
yields  many  times  over,  the  first  year.  This  book  is  given  free  to 
Western  Farm  Life  subscribers.    Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today. 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen: — Inclosed  find  $1.25,  for  which  please  send  me 
Western  Farm  Life  for  two  years  and  a  copy  of  "Parsons'  on  Dry 
Farming,"  postpaid. 


NAME 
P.  O.  . 


State. 


ports  for  the  last  20  years  or  so,  we 
notice  that  the  per  acre  average  yield 
of  dry  farm  crops  is  steadily  increasing. 
We  also  note  that  professors  and  agri- 
culturists who  used  to  recommend  5  and 
6  inch  plowing  are  now  advising  7  and  8, 


that  many  who  recommended  7  and  8 
are  now  maintaining  that  10  inches 
should  be  the  minimum,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  plowing 
all  the  way  round,  and  a  consequent  cor- 
responding increase  in  production. 
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Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
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SECRETARY'S  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Rudolph  Johnson. 


New  granges  have  been  organized  in 
Colorado  since  the  first  of  the  year  as 
follows : 

Prairie  Flower  Grange  No.  233,  at 
McClave,  Bent  County,  organized  on 
February  6,  by  W.  A.  Dodd.  Thirty- 
five  charter  members.  Master,  W.  D. 
Barton,  McClave;  Secretary,  Charles  D. 
Myers,  McClave;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Myers,  McClave. 

Big  Bend  Grange  No.  234,  near  Wiley, 
Prowers  County,  organized  on  February 
9,  by  W.  A.  Dodd.  Thirty-five  charter 
members.  Master,  M.  T.  Ralston, 
Wiley;  Secretary,  C.  C.  Sterritt,  Wiley; 
Lecturer,  B.  H.  Linville,  Wiley. 

Entriken  Meadow  Grange  No.  235,  at 
Bailey,  Park  County,  organized  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  by  Mrs  Clara  M.  Huebner. 
Thirty-two  charter  members.  Master, 
James    S.   Proctor,   Bailey;  Secretary, 


SAVE  THE  LITTLE  LEGS 

WHEN  GOING  TO  TOWN 
OR  VISITING 


Here 's  a  collapsible  sulky  with 
spring  seat,  foot  well,  reclining 
back,  rubber  -  tired  wheels  — 
folds  up  so  you  can  slide  it  un- 
der the  buggy  seat,  yet  it  makes 
it  easy  to  take  around  any  child 
from  1  to  6  years.  Order  No. 
050 ;  price  prepaid,  $3.70. 

Guaranteed  Fibre  Suit  Cases 

LOOK  LIKE  COWHIDE 
WEARS  LIKE  IRON 


If  you  make  a  trip  this  sum- 
mer, here's  just  what  you  need. 

Brown  fibre,  built-over  steel 
frame,  sewed  handle,  6  ball  riv- 
ets at  each  corner,  cloth  lined, 
shirt  fold,  heavy  leather  straps 
all  around,  good  fastenings,  ex- 
tra depth  7  inches,  light  in 
weight,  wonderfully  durable. 
No.  360,  prices  prepaid,  24  inch, 
$3.25;  26  inch,  $3.50;  No.  361, 
without  straps,  24  inch,  $2.00; 
26  inch,  $2.25. 

ORDER  TODAY.  We  want  your 
business  for  these  two  items.  They're 
big  value;  you  can't  invest  the  money 
to  better  advantage. 

Send  for  samples  of  new  dress  ma- 
terials for  summer. 

We  prepay  transportation  on  goods 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

OrLemsSSoCr 


Charles  I.  Fitzsimmons,  Bailey;  Lec- 
turer, Miss  Ethel  Rider,  Bailey. 

Pine  View  Grange  No.  236,  in  Elbert 
County,  near  Deer  Trail,  organized  on 
March  6,  by  F.  A.  Wells.  Forty-four 
charter  members.  Master,  Harry  E. 
Hess,  Deer  Trail;  Secretary,  O.  W.  Nor- 
ris,  Deer  Trail;  Lecturer,  George  Coonts, 
Deer  Trail. 


The  next  meeting  of  Boulder  County 
Pomona  Grange  will  take  place  at  Long- 
mont,  as  the  guest  of  St.  Vrain  Grange, 
on  Wednesday,  May  12. 

Pleasant  View  Grange,  near  Boulder, 
is  drawing  up  plans  for  the  building  of 
a  large  grange  hall,  and  will  bave  the 
building  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Another  grange  is  being  organized  in 
Jefferson  County,  up  Clear  Creek  Canon 
above  Golden.  When  this  grange  is 
completed,  almost  every  available  com- 
munity and  district  in  the  county  will 
be  organized  into  a  grange. 

A.  W.  Collins,  Past  Master  of  Boulder 
Valley  Grange,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Grange  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Colorado, 
has  sold  his  farm  near  Boulder,  and  has 
purchased  a  relinquishment  near  Ben- 
nett, Adams  County,  where  he  will  move 
within  a  week. 


GRANGE  NEWS. 


"  Kiowa  Grange  Celebrates. 

Kiowa  Grange  No.  206,  on  March  13, 
celebrated  its  third  anniversary  with  an 
all-day  basket  dinner,  which  was  great- 
ly enjoyed  by  more  than  two  hundred 
patrons  and  members  of  their  families. 
The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  fourteen  candidates,  but  on 
account  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers no  program  was  given,  but  memo- 
rial services  were  held  instead. 

Kiowa  Grange  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, much  interest  is  manifested  and 
a  number  of  new  membership  applica- 
tions are  pending. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  held  in  Denver  Friday,  March 
26,  J.  A.  Ferris  resigned  as  secretary  and 
C.  H.  Easley  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  Ferris  retains  his  place  as 
member  of  the  board.  Address  all  com- 
munications regarding  Grange  fire  in- 
surance to  C.  H.  Easley,  Golden,  Colo., 
Route  1. 


THE    EFFICIENT    FARM  GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 


rhubarb  will  furnish  a  family  with  pie 
material  the  whole  spring  season.  Fifty 
feet  of  asparagus  row  when  the  plants 
are  well  established  will  give  an  abun- 
dance of  this  vegetable  from  early  spring 
till  June.  Only  a  few  plants  of  horse 
radish  are  needed,  but  the  roots  will 
be  enjoyed  in  early  spring  before  other 
vegetables  can  be  planted.  All  these 
plants  when  once  properly  established, 
are  good  for  an  indefinite  time.  Because 
of  their  permanency  particular  care 
should  be  given  in  setting  the  plants. 
First,  put  them  along  the  edge  of  the 
garden  where  there  will  be  no  need  for 
their  being  disturbed,  then  see  that  the 
soil  is  made  sufficiently  rich  and  deep 
to  last  many  years.  For  asparagus  it 
will  pay  to  dig  a  deep  trench  and  partly 
fill  it  with  mixed  manure  and  soil  then 
set  the  roots  (one  or  two  year  old  roots 
may  be  used)  so  that  when  the  trench 
is  ultimately  filled  the  crowns  will  be 
six  or  eight  inches  below  the  surface. 

A  succession  of  vegetables  is  always 
desirable.  We  know  that  the  radish, 
lettuce,  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  like  cool 
weather  and  we  are  prone  to  think  that 
they  can't  be  had  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  This  is  ordinarily  more  or 
less  true  but  when  irrigation  can  be 
practiced  there  is  little  if  any  trouble 
in  having  all  of  them  all  the  season  from 
May  to  December.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  make  a  sowing  every  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  and  then  keep  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently wet  to  keep  it  cool.  A  common 
practice  with  corn,  peas  and  beans  is  to 
plant  several  varieties  at  once  each  of 
which  have  a  different  ripening  season 
as  G  old  en  Ban  turn  or  Cory  corn,  Early 
Minnesota,  Country  Gentleman  and  Ever- 
green corn.  This  practice  is  good  if  all 
the  varieties  planted  are  desirable.  Some- 
times however  we  may  have  a  particular 
liking  for  a  certain  variety  in  which  case 
it  may  be  planted  at  different  times  to 
better  advantage.    With  us  this  is  the 


International  Harvester 
Haying  Machines 


"VTOUR  haying  tools  must  be  strong  and  steady 
in  frame;  they  must  work  easily  and  smoothly; 
they  must  get  all  the  hay  and  put  it  into  the  best  shape 

Bossible.  That  is  why  you  must  consider  International 
arvester  hay  machines,  for  I  H  C  hay  machines  have  never  been 
beaten  for  good  work  in  the  field  or  for  durability,  at  any  time 
or  place. 

I  H  C  local  dealers  sell  these  machines.   It  is  to  their  interest  to 

see  that  your  hay  is  put  into  the  barn,  stack  or  bale,  in  the  best  cor* 
dition,  regardless  of  the  weather  or  accident. 
When  they  sell  you  an  International  Harvester 

tedder,  side  delivery  rake,  self  or  hand  dump 
rake,  stacker,  sweep  rake,  loader,  combined  sweep 
rake  and  stacker,  or  hay  press,  they  sell  you  a 
machine  that  you  can  depend  upon;  that  will  give 
you  perfectly  satisfactory  service. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  we  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  dealer  handling  our  machines,  and  will 
also  send  you  interesting  catalogues  on  any  one 
of  these  machines  you  may  be  interested  in. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


case  with  corn  for  while  Evergreen  is 
good  we  prefer  the  Golden  Bantum  for 
though  it  is  small  and  early  it  is  also 
of  the  most  desirable  quality.  If  the 
rden  is  for  home  use  the  best  is  none 
too  good.  We  do  not  have  to  figure  the 
cost  and  return,  whether  it  is  the  kind 
that  will  stand  up  well  on  the  market 
nor  if  it  will  suit  the  market  demand. 

If  one  likes  gardening,  and  we  be- 
lieve every  person  whose  work  is  the 
growing  of  plants  does  like  gardening 
if  he  does  the  work  right,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  try  in  a  small  way  a  few 
of  the  new  varieties  of  vegetables  each 
year.  In  this  way  only  can  we  learn 
which  particular  variety  of  any  vege- 
table we  like  best  and  which  will  do  best 
under  our  conditions. 

While  we  are  at  the  job  of  garden- 
ing why  not  put  in  a  few  rows  of  flow- 
ers as  well  as  vegetables  in  the  garden? 
It  is  much  easier  to  grow  such  flowers 
as  the  sweet  pea,  aster,  stock,  cosmos, 
dahlia,  mignonette,  double  sunflower, 
poppy,  balsom,  gladiolus,  etc.,  in  the 
garden  by  horse  cultivation  than  in  beds 
on  the  lawn,  and  without  particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  placing  the  flowers, 
the  effect  will  be  more  satisfactory  if 
they  are  grown  with  the  vegetables. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on, 
about  the  care  of  the  garden.  At  present 
our  attention  must  be  given  to  getting 
the  garden  started.  During  this  time  of 
warm  days  and  cool  nights  the  tomato, 
pepper,  egg  plant  and  other  tender  plants 
in  the  hot  bed  or  frames  must  be  looked 
after  rather  carefully  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  growing  and  at  the  same  time 
well  hardened  off  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
set  out  in  the  garden  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  first  of  June.  If  there  is  extra 
space  in  the  beds  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  plant  some  butter  beans,  cucum- 
bers and  cantaloupes  on  sods  or  in  pots 
so  that  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
garden  later  and  be  ahead  of  those  that 
cannot  be  planted  in  the  open  till  late 
May. 


An  order  for  15,000,000  pounds  of 
canned  meat  for  the  war  of  the  Euro- 
pean warring  nations  was  recently  filled 
by  the  packing  companies  of  Oklahoma 
City.  The  demand  for  dry  salt  pork  for 
the  same  countries  is  greater  than  th« 
supply. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Goods 


Baling  Presses 

Different  from  the  Others 

CASE  Steel  Belt  Power  Baling:  Press- 
es are  built  in  two  sizes — 14x18  inches 
and  17  x  22  inches,  capacity  of  VA  to  5 
and  4  to  6  tons  per  hour.  Require  only 
6  to  10  Brake  horsepower  to  operate. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  they  are  built, 
remember  this— the  boxes  of  all  gears 
are  carried  on  a  single  casting-.  No 
chance  then  for  gears  to  get  out  of  line. 
Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  the 
details  of  their  construction?  They  are 
built  like  all  CASE  machinery,  to  do  the 
best  work  in  the  shortest  time  at  the 
least  cost — and  they  do  it. 

The  safest  hay  baler  to  operate.  You  can't 
choke  it.  Every  bale  compact  and  smooth. 
Operates  with  2  less  men  when  CASE  Hay 
Fork  is  attached. 

CASE  Sweep  Power  Baler 

Just  right  for  home  use.  3  men  and  2  horses 
will  bale  from  lKto2K  tons  per  hour. 
Automatio  feed.  Bales  50%  fnsterthan 
anyhand-fed machine.  Strongly  built. 
72-inch  tying  chamber,  walls  cannot 
bulge.  Sena  for  catalog  and  prices. 
\3.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.( 
Dept.  802,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Calf  Meal 

A  combination  of  best  bal- 
anced  food  values  to  help 
a  calf  grow  and  keep  healthy.  Costs 
less  than  milk  sells  for,  and 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
Lower  prices  than  Eastern  Calf 
meals.  Better  quality.  Give  it  a  trial. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  price  list. 
If  your  local  dealer  does  not  handle, 
we  will  ship  direct. 

ADY  &  CROWE  MERCANTILE  CO. 

1900  Fifteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Sudan  Grass  Seed 

Raised  near-  Limon,  Colo.,  not  irrigated, 
97.93  per  cent  pure.  Very  high  quality 
seed.  There  is  no  Johnson  grass  seed 
in  our  seed.  Price  50c  per  pound  at 
Limon,  Colo.;  40c  in  ten  pound  lots. 

FRED  Zi.  PALMER,  Limon,  Colo. 
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EIGHT  CYLINDERS 


55  to  60  Actual  Horsepower 
Only  2500  Pounds  Car -Weight 


•yHE  DETROITER  8-cylinder  motor  de- 
velops 55-60  h.  p. — one  h.  p.  to  every 
40  pounds  of  car- weight — more  than  any 
other  American  car.  Yet  this  tremendous 
energy  is  applied  so  smoothly  that  the 
loiter  of  the  car  in  traffic  or  its  rush  at 
50  miles  an  hour  is  the  very  poetry  of 
motion.  Twelve  seconds  is  all  it  needs  to 
start,  on  high,  at  5  miles  and  accelerate  to 
thirty !  The  motor  is  wonderfully  compact, 
accessible,  refined.  The  pistons,  for  illus- 
tration, are  of  aluminum-alloy,    This  metal 


will  not  collect  carbon.  The  DETROITER 
eight  cylinder  motor  is  permanently  clean, 
which  means  permanently  powerful. 

The  DETROITER  finish  is  twenty-oper- 
ation deep — a  warm  Kimball  green,  with 
gold  stripe.  Genuine  hand-buffed,  straight 
grained  leather.  Platform  springs.  Full- 
floating  axle.  Dry-plate  clutch— in  fact  a 
score  of  notable  features. 

Yet  the  price  of  the  DETROITER  Eight 
is  less  than  that  of  the  average  Six  ! 


Do  you  want  our  latest  colored  folder?    Just  drop  us  a  line  for  it. 


Briggs-Detroiter  Co. 


643  Holbrook  Avenue       DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


$ 


1295 


Eight  Cylinder 


F.  A.  TRINKLE 


THE  FAMOUS  FOUR 

$ 


Distributor 

DENVER,  COLORADO 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourselves  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For 
each  short  story,  recipe,  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year 
to  some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber,  will  be  given. — Editor. 


THE   HOUSEWIVES'  LEAGUE. 
By  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Lillie,  President  Denver 
Branch. 


A  little  over  a  year  ago  there  was 
organized  in  Denver  a  branch  of  the 
National  Housewives'  league,  and  as  this 
is  a  nation-wide  movement  it  seems  op- 
portune to  call  the  attention  of  the 
many  readers  of  Western  Farm  Life  to 
its  aims  and  purposes,  if  indeed  there 
are  any  who  are  not  familiar  with  them. 

The  ever  increasing  cost  of  living  and 
the  problem  of  how  to  maintain  a  fam- 
ily of  practically  unlimited  appetites 
upon  a  very  limited  income,  is  a  se- 
rious one.  People  have  talked  and 
mildly  protested  over  the  conditions,  but 
to  little  avail,  as  there  was  not  con- 
certed action.  However,  about  three 
years  ago,  a  group  of  women  in  New 
York  City,  met  and  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  why  it  cost  so  much  to  provide 
a  wholesome  table  for  one's  family,  and 
if  such  cost  was  necessary,  and  if  not, 
what  could  be  done  to  help  the  existing 
conditions.  From  this  meeting  was  born 
the  organization  known  as  the  House- 
wives' league,  an  organization  which  has 
for  its  aims  and  purposes  a  creed  so 
sane  and  sound  that  it  at  once  sprang 
into  favor,  and  today,  though  only  three 
years  old,  boasts  a  membership  of  over 
800,000  members.  Realizing  the  power 
of  organization  and  concerted  action,  it 
was  felt  that  a  large  membership  was 
a  necessity,  and  to  that  end  efforts 
were  made  to  reach  the  housewives  all 
over  the  country,  until  now  there  is 
hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  that  does 
not  have  one  or  more  branches  of  the 
National  Housewives'  league,  an  incor- 
porated body  of  housewives  who  are 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
which  afect  the  food  supplies,  the  fam- 
ily health,  the  cost  of  living.  The  plat- 
form of  the  organization  is: 

"To  organize  the  housewives  of  Amer- 
ica for  educational,  constructive,  and  de- 
fensive work  for  the  home. 

,'To  demand  and  obtain  fair  prices  for 
all  commodities. 

"To  bring  together  the  producer  and 
consumer  with  this  object  in  view. 

"To  demand  and  obtain  clean  shops. 

"To  demand  and  obtain  pure  products 
of  all  kinds — products  which  shall  be 
what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

"In  short  to  work  for  honesty,  qual- 
ity, efficiency,  and  a  square  deal  for  all." 

A  branch  of  this  organization  was  ef- 
fected in  Denver  one  year  ago  and  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  with  much  good 


WONDERFUL  OFFER 


,  And  . 

Will  receiv, 
PKEPAJD  BY  MAIL 


This  Beautiful  26Piece 

OF  WiS..  A.  ROGERS  SOLID  GERMAN 
SILVER  SET  WITH  CROWN  FANCY 
KNIVES,  of  handsome  design,  full  size 
for  family  use.  Fit  to  grace  any  table, 
carefully  packed  in  an  elegant  leather- 
ette fancy  lined  box,  fully  warranted. 
A  splendid  and  rich  present  for  any 
occasion.  Best  bargains  you  ever  bought. 

Money  promptly  refunded  if  set  not  as 
represented. 

PEEE-A  United  States  Seal  Souvenir 
Spoon  if  you  order  at  once. 

Bargain  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  128 

261  Broadway,  New  York  City 


work  accomplished  and  boundless  hopes 
for  the  future.  It  has  been  the  par- 
ticular aim  of  the  Denver  branch  in 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  reforms,  to 
work  with  existing  authorities,  rather 
than  to  tear  down  and  then  try  to  build 
up.  In  other  words,  act  at  all  times 
constructively,  never  destructively,  un- 
less conditions  so  hopeless  should  be 
met  that  the  only  way  would  be  to 
tear  out  and  put  in  new  from  the  bot- 
tom up;  but  we  have  never  met  such 
conditions  and  do  not  expect  to.  Never 
in  the  history  of  Denver  has  so  much 
attention  been  paid  to  general  sanita- 
tion, arid  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of 
food  products  as  at  the  present  time. 
Our  health  officials  are  making  heroic 
attempts  to  earn  for  Denver  the  title  of 
"The  City  of  Pure  Food,"  and  we  mem- 
bers of  the  Housewives'  league  feel  that 
it  is  our  work  that  has  created  such  a 
strong  sentiment  for  these  things,  that 
our  health  officers  are  now  able  to  go 
ahead  and  do  the  work  which  should, 
and  could,  have  been  done  long  ago  had 
there  been  sufficient  public  sentiment 
back  of  them  to  warrant  their  taking 
the  necessary  steps. 

The  national  organization  publishes  a 
fine  magazine  devoted  to  the  needs  and 
education  of  housewives  which  is  issued 
monthly. 

It  is  the  hope- — or  rather  one  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Denver  branch — to  have 
branches  all  through  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado, and  the  president,  who  is  also  the 
state  organizer,  is  prepared  to  go  any- 
where to  help  organize  branches  if  her 
expenses  are  paid.  The  consumer  always 
holds  the  balance  of  power,  so  if  the 
women  of  Colorado  want  pure  food, 
handled  in  a  cleanly  way,  and  sanita- 
tion, the  power  is  in  their  hands,  for  in 
organization  lies  strength.  Perhaps  this 
was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
so-called  egg  boycott  of  last  year,  when 
by  concerted  action,  the  price  of  eggs 
was  forced  from  sixty  cents  to  about 
thirty  in  less  than  seven  weeks,  and  a 
saving  of  about  five  million  dollars  was 
made  for  the  housewives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


THE  PROPER  CARE  OF  EGGS. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  egg 
that  is  held  three  or  four  weeks  is  the 
one  that  causes  so  much  loss.  It  is  the 
egg  that  is  hard  to  detect,  and  only  by 
skillful  labor  that  proves  so  unsatisfac- 
tory from  producer  to  consumer.  The 
greatest  evil  we  have  to  contend  with 
is  the  egg  that  is  held  in  the  nest  by 
the  producer  until  he  is  ready  to  take  it 
to  market,  which  is  perhaps  once  a  week; 
or  held  in  an  unfit  basement,  where  it 
becomes  moldy;  in  the  bucket  of  bran,  in 
the  jar  of  salt,  or  in  musty  and  unfit 
cooler.  It  is  this  practice  that  is  hold- 
ing back  the  regular  supply  of  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  because  the  shipper  does  not 
make  a  distinction  between  the  egg  that 
is  brought  to  him  fresh,  and  the  one  that 
has  been  held.  How  can  the  producer 
be  expected  to  take  pains  when  he  re- 
ceives no  reward?  Is  it  not  common 
sense  that  the  producer  should  insist  that 
the  eggs  be  gathered  daily,  that  the  nests 
be  kept  clean,  in  order  that  he  may  real- 
ize two  to  five  cents  per  dozen  more  for 
his  eggs;  and  should  such  eggs  not  be 
worth  more  than  those  that  are  gathered 
when  the  grass  or  wheat  is  cut,  and 
found  by  the  harvester  as  he  passes  over 
the  field? 

Eggs  should  be  assorted  according  to 
size  and  color,  and  should  be  strictly 
fresh — that  is — not  over  three  days  old. 
There  is  chance  for  fraudery  in  the  egg 
business,  but  the  honest  man  alone  suc- 
ceeds. J.  E.  Beyer,  in  an  address  some 
years  ago  before  the  Butter,  Egg  and 
Poultry  association,  at  Chicago,  said:  Is 
it  not  time  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction made,  and  the  producer  receive 
a  reward  for  his- labor,  or  a  penalty  for 
his  carelessness?  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
great  injustice  practiced  by  the  dealer, 
who  pays  the  same  price  to  the  honest 
producer  who  brings  fresh  eggs  to  the 


«  Hi  \" 

Eddie  Collins 
Drinks 


— considers  it  the  premier,  all-'round  wholesome 
thirst-quencher  for  athletes.     This  comes  -well 
one  of  whom  Comiskey  said,  after  paying 
000  for  him — "I  secured  him  for  the  "White 
Sox  fans  because  I  believe  he  will  prove  that  he 
is  the  greatest  exponent  of  quick 
thinking  and  the  brainiest,  player  in 
the  game. 


Demand  the  genuine  and 
avoid  disappointment 

The  Coca-Cola  Co. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
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market  that  he  pays  the  one  who  brings 
the  stale,  be  stopped?  Should  the  for- 
mer suffer  the  loss  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  latter,  or  should  he  not 
be  rewarded  for  his  labor  and  honesty  ? 


To  Clean  Family  Silverware. 

Get  a  zinc  pan.  Place  a  wire  mat  on 
the  bottom  to  prevent  the  silver  from 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Fill 
the  pan  with  water  and  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda  and  a  tablespoonful  of  salt 
to  each  quart  of  water.  Allow  the  sil- 
ver to  soak  in  this  mixture  five  min- 
utes. Take  out  the  silver  and  wash 
and  dry  it. 

In  case  you  cannot  get  a  zinc  pan, 
an  ordinary  dish  pan  may  be  used.  Place 
two  strips  of  zinc  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  pan.  If  you  cannot  get  zinc  strips 
use  two  rows  of  mason  jar  lids.  Pour 
in  the  mixture  of  salt,  soda,  and  water 
and  then  place  the  silver  in  the  pan, 
being  careful  to  place  the  silver  so  that 
one  end  rests  on  one  zinc  strip  and  the 
other  on  the  second  zinc  strip.  After 
the  silver  has  been  in  the  water  five 
minutes,  it  should  be  taken  out,  washed, 
and  dried.  The  secret  of  this  way  of 
cleaning  is  that  the  salt,  soda,  and  zinc 
form  a  weak  battery  and  electricity 
does  the  rest. 


Twice  Cooked  Corn  Bread. 

Put  two  cups  of  corn  meal  in  a  mix- 
ing bowl,  pour  over  it  one  and  one-hall 
cupfuls  of  boiling  water  or  just  enough 
to  thoroughly  scald  it;  mix  thoroughly 
and  cover  with  a  liberal  coating  of  bui 
ter.  Cover  with  a  cloth  and  let  stand 
until  cold.  When  ready  to  bake  add 
one  beaten  egg,  one  and  a  half  cupfuls 
of  milk  and  a  cupful  of  flour  sifted 
with  three  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt; 
this  should  make  a  thick  spoon  batter; 
use  more  milk  if  necessary.  Baki, 
twenty  minutes  in  gem  pans  or  forty 
minutes  in  a  cake  pan.    Corn  meal  thus 


treated  more  nearly  resembles  the  fresh 
ground,  old-fashioned  variety,  as  the 
boiling  hot  water  swells  and  softens  the 
dry  grains. 


Mulligatawny  Soup. 

This  is  an  easily  made,  thick,  and 
nourishing  soup,  suitable  for  a  hot  sup- 
per. Slice  three  large  onions  and  brown 
them  slightly  with  four  thin  slices  of 
mild  breakfast  bacon,  finely  chopped. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  currv  powder,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  and  a  half -teaspoon- 
ful of  salt;  blend  all  together  and  then 
add,  gradually  at  first,  three  pints  of 
any  white  stock,  such  as  veal  or 
chicken.  Chop  two  apples  very  fine,  add 
them  to  the  soup,  and  simmer  all  gently 
until  the  apples  are  melted  and  the  soup 
is  as  thick  as  custard. 


According  to  the  Reclamation  Record, 
the  Grand  Valley  Project  is  forty  per 
cent  completed,  while  the  Uncompahgre 
System  has  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
work  done.  The  latter  project,  however, 
is  already  furnishing  more  water  than 
can  be  used  under  the  present  develop- 
ment of  the  lands. 


MINK    AND    MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 

Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


Fox  and  Wolf  Hounds  For  Sale 

of  the  best  English  strains 
iMB|iii  America;  40  years'  ex  per i- 
^r?W|B|eiH-e  in  breeding  these  fine 
^"*\B  Hounds  for  my  own  sport 
V*and  protection  to  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog 
B.  Address 

T.  B.  HUDSPETH,  Sibley,  Mo. 
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Women  and  Misses'  Summer  Styles 


YOU  CAN  SECURE  PATTERNS  FOR  ANY  OF  THE 
ABOVE  STYLES  FOR  ONLY  10  CTS.,  POSTAGE  PAID 

We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  of 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE;  there  is  a  chart  on  every 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  all 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  piece 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — postage 
prepaid  anywhere.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  Western  Farm 
Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Send  two  cents  when  ordering  a  pattern  and  we  will  send  you  our  16-page 
monthly  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  100  new  styles  and  telling  all  about  the 
Tery  latest  styles  in  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children. 


7143 — Ladies'  Waist. — This  military 

waist  is  buttoned  closely  up  the  front, 
but  the  straight  collar  may  be  removed 
and  the  neck  made  open.  The  shoulder 
■traps  are  also  optional.  Silk,  messa- 
line,  crepe  de  chine,  linen  and  the  like 
are  suitable  materials  for  making  this 
waist.  The  pattern  7143  is  cut  in  sizes 
J4  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents. 

7186 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Coat. — Serge 
or  gabardine  can  be  used  to  make  this 
stylish  coat.  The  coat  is  of  box  cut, 
but  with  flaring  lower  edge  and  the 
fullness  is  held  in  by  straps  at  the 
Bides.  The  closing  is  in  front,  the  neck 
open  with  small  collar  and  revers  and 
the  sleeves  may  be  full  length  or 
shorter.  The  pattern  7186  is  cut  in  sizes 
32  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents.  • 

7149 — Ladies'  Waist. — This  waist  gives 
us  the  new  collar  which  may  be  worn 
•nugly  closed  in  military  style,  or  open 
In  the  sailor  effect.  The  back  is  ex- 
tended forward  over  the  shoulders  and 
the  fronts  are  gathered  where  attached 
to  It.  The  pattern  7149  is  cut  in  sizes 
84  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents. 

7151 — Girls'  Dress. — The  sacque  cut  is 

used  in  making  this  frock,  which  is  in 
'one  piec«  from  shoulder  to  hem.  A  frill 
'.or  peplum  is  placed  at  the  high  waist- 
line, giving  the  Empire  effect.  This 
may  be  omitted  if  desired.  The  pattern 
7151  is  cut  in  sizes  6.  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7168 — Boys'  Dutch  Suit. — One  of  the 
novelties  is  shown  in  this  model.  The 
shirt  is  very  plain  and  snug  with  front 

-Closing  and   large  collar   at  the  neck. 

-The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The 
trousers  are  buttoned  on  the  outside  of 
the  waist  at  a  raised  waistline.  The 

.Pattern  7168  is  cut  In  sizes  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


7152 — Ladies'  Dress. — This  serviceable 
frock  has  a  plain  blouse,  with  a  collar 
of  moderate  size  at  the  neck,  which  is 
somewhat  open.  The  skirt  has  a  two- 
piece  yoke  and  to  this  the  three  gore 
lower  portion  is  attached  without  full- 
ness. The  pattern  7152  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents. 

7160 — Child's  Dress. — This  dainty  frock 
has  waist  and  skirt  separate.  The  plain 
blouse  closes  in  front  and  has  a  small 
collar  at  the  round  neck.  The  sleeves 
may  be  long  or  short.  The  skirt  is  in 
three  gores  and  has  a  wide  box  plait  in 
the  center  of  the  back.  The  pattern  7160 
is  cut  in  sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7156  —  Misses'    Dress. — Any    of  the 

pretty  flowered  materials  can  be  used 
to  make  this  dress.  The  waist  of  the 
dress  is  closed  in  surplice  style  and  giv- 
ing the  bolero  effect.  The  skirt  has  a 
raised  waistline  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  narrow  flounces  joined  each  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  one  above  it.  The 
pattern  7156  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16,  18 
and  20  years.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7157 — Girls'  Dress. — Plaid  and  plain 
material  are  combined  in  making  this 
dress.  The  dress  has  a  shirtwaist  with 
center  front  closing  in  a  band,  round 
neck,  with  flat  collar  and  tucks  at  each 
shoulder  in  front,  while  the  back  Is 
plain.  The  kilt-plaited  skirt  has  a  panel 
front  at  the  side  of  which  the  closing  is 
placed.  The  pattern  7157  is  cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Price  of  pat- 
tern 10  cents. 


7139 — Ladles'  Drese. 

other  summer  material 
weight   woolen  goods 
this  dress.    The  dress 
sleeves  and  body  cut  i 
skirt  has  a  two-piece 
piece  lower  portion, 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
ure.    Price  of  pattern 


— Voile,  silk  and 
s  as  well  as  light 
are  suitable  for 
has  a  waist  with 
n  one  piece.  The 
yoke  and  a  two- 
The  pattern  7139 
inches  bust  meas- 
10  cents. 


INDDIM 


Dainty  Summer  Clothes 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

Do  you  enjoy  the  "Standard's  low  clothing  costs'"  Do  you,  too.  know  the  genuine  satisfaction  to 
be  had  in  shopping  at  the  "Standard",  and  sharing  the  season's  best  money-saving  bargains?  You 
need  never  again  deny  yourself  the  dainty,  charming  clothes  so  dear  to  every  woman's  heart  THE 
FREE  "Standard"  Bargain  Bulletins  bring  you  every  two  months,  the  cream  of  the  beautiful  new  styles 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  And,  about  the  small  cost:  Judge  for  yourself.  Order  the  bargains 
below;  if  they  are  not  the  biggest  values  you  ever  saw.  and  if  they  do  not  please  you  in  every  respect, 
return  them  and  we  will  immediately  refund  your  money  and  pay  all  transportation  charges.  But, 
madam,  you  WILL  be  delighted  and  you'll  be  convinced  that  IT  PAYS'TO  SHOP  AT  THE  '  STAN- 

The  New  Summer  Bulletin  Is  Now  Ready 

It  is  the  LATEST  style  bulletin  and  a  welcome  "money-saver.  "  Don't  buy  any- 
thing until  you  see  it.  Clip  and  mail  coupon  (below)  at  once.  Remember — you 
don't  bind  yourself  in  any  way.  but  you  can  buy  the  lovely  new  clothes  at  a 
remarkably  small  cost.  ttoo    t-<t-»t"-»T"»  i 

Mail  coupon  (or  postal  card)  NOW, — AT  ONCE  IT  S  FRKK  ! 

90S 

Striking  "HALF-PRICE"  Offer 
THIS  EMBROIDERED  00* 

Linene  Dress — JL 

INDDIM — One  of  the  season's  most  striking  bar- 
gains. The  smart,  dainty  dress  one  wants  for  comfort- 
able, becoming  wear,  priced  practically  at  "  half  value  " 
Tastefully  fashioned  of  excellent-wearing,  good  quality 
linene  and  carefully  embroidered  with  white  (loss. 
White  poplin  collar  and  cuffs,  daintily  finished  bodice, 
and  a  novel  white  piping  emphasize  the 
graceful  flare  in  skirt.  In  blue,  tan 
or  lavender.  (Women's  sizes  34  to 
46  Bust;  Misses'  sires  14  to  18 
years.)     Our  bargain  price, 
\  postpaid  in  theU.  S  .  $  jfJO 


ORDER  THESE  VERY 
SPECIAL  BARGAINS 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money  Back  I 


Stunning 
Striped  Voile 
Dress  $]79 

Remarkable 
"Half-Price"  Offer 

2NDD179M 

A  lovely,  delight- 
fully dainty  dress. 
Made  of  beautiful, 
serviceable  quality 
striped  voile  in  styl- 
ish black-and-white, 
biue-and- white  or 
lavender-and-white 
stripes  Bodice  dis- 
play s  an  odd 
square  vest,  and  is 
smartly  piped  and 
banded  with  silk 
messaline;  further 
trimmed  with 
messaline  pipings 
and  buttons,  and 
a  pretty  white  or- 
gandie "roll"col- 
lar  with  neatly  scal- 
loped edge.  Gracefully  wide 
skirt  becomingly  hung  on  a  fit- 
ted yoke,  and  the  belt  and  " 
sash  of  black  velvet  ribbon  closes  conven- 
iently in  front.    (Women's  sizes  34  to  44 
bust;  Misses'  sizes  14  to  18 
years.)  Our  "half  price,"  post- 
paid in  the  U.  S. 


R99M 

Charming  dress  for 
girls  7  to  1 5  years. 
Stylishly  made  of  the 
popular   serviceable   quality  FLOWERED 
CREPE,  in  pretty  blue  or  pink  patterns.  The 
broad  front  panel  hangs  effectively  beyond  a 
black  velvet  belt  and  a  dressy  trimming  is 
provided  in  the  lace-edged  embroidery 
collar  and  revers.    A  tiny  buckled  vel- 
:  tie  finishes  the  neck.     The  smart 
triple-ruffle  skirt.    This  good  SI. 50 
value,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 


99c 


$179 


Biggest 

Petticoat! 

Bargain 

of  the  Season 
SPECIAL 

49c 


.  N3R89M— Cute  lit- 
tle wash  dresses  for 
children  2  to  6  years. 
Becoming,  full  cut 
style,  made  of  ser-  j 
viceable  quality  lin- 
ene, smartly  belted  I 
and  prettily  trimmed  I 
with  contrasting  em- 1 
broidery.    Because  of  j 
our  special    bargain  j 
price,  we  can  only  of-  I 
fer  these  dresses  in  I 
lots  of  3  of  one  size, 
a  white,  a  blue  and  i 
tan.  Postpaid  in  the  I 
U.  S.    3  for  89c. 


2E49M  * 

An  exceptional 
value  offered  here  for 
your  special  attention.  This 
dressy  petticoat  of  good,  service- 
able cambric,  correctly  made  with  fitted  gores 
and  measures  fully  two  yards  at  bottom 
The  deep,  pretty  embroidery  flounce  has 
matched  insertion.  Sizes  38  to  44  inch  *f\ 
lengths  Special,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S  .iyC 


Little  Fellows 

Play  Overalls  w/C 

NY29M — Novel  cut  play  over- 
alls for  boys  2  to  8  years.  Strongly 
sewed  of  durable  blue  DEN  I M  or 
Ian  KHAKI  with  red  stitching.  > 
bandings,  pocket,  faced  side       .  0 
closing  and  brass  but-       ^  * 
tons.  Straps  cross  in 
back.  Special, 
postpaid  in  <jS^" 
the    U.  S.  -A 

29c  oo<> 


FREE! 

BULLETIN 


Standard  Mall  Order  Co. 

j  -  Dept.  485,  New  York 

f  Send  me.  FREE,  the  Stand- 
f  ard  Bargain  Bulletins. 


Name.. 


Street.. 


Dept  485,  New  York  City 


P.  o. 


State.. 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


PASTURE   GRASSES  —  VARIETIES  — 
THEIR  SEEDING  AND  CARE. 


(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
where  the  rains  are  more  frequent  and 
the  soil  perhaps  more  fertile. 

2.  For  hardiness  in  high  altitudes  the 
author  recommends  the  following  mix- 
ture: 

Lbs. 

Some  Western  wheat  grass  type   7 

Alsike    3 

Brome  grass    7 

Me.adow  fescue    8 

Pounds  per  acre  25 

Pasture  suitable  to  all  classes  of  live 
stocks  on  good  loam  soil: 

Lbs. 

Kentucky  blue  grass   6 

Perennial  rye  grass   6 

Orchard  grass    4 

Meadow  fescue    6 

Alsike    2 

White  clover    2 

Pound  per  acre  26 

Pasture  mixture  used  at  Gooding  Sta- 
tion for  three-year  test  with  good  re- 
sults : 

Lbs. 

Kentucky  blue  grass   8 

Orchard  grass    5 

Brome  grass    5 

Meadow  fescue    4 

Timothy    4 

White  clover    2 

Pounds  per  acre  ....28 

Re-seed  pastures  when  one  or  more 
grasses  become  extinct,  and  seek  to  keep 
pasture  land  to  its  greatest  efficiency. 
Afford  such  irrigation  as  shall  maintain 
healthy,  vigorous  growth. 
Dry  Land  and  Native  Grass  Pastures. 

Perhaps  the  best  dry  land  cultivated 
grass  for  pasture  purposes  is  smooth 
brome  grass.  The  Keen  brothers  for 
years  have  maintained  a  most  excellent 
brome  grass  pasture  on  their  farm  on 
the  Colorado  Divide,  near  Estonville. 
This  has  such  a  vigorous  root  habit  that 
frequent  cultivation  should  be  given  to 
prevent  sod  binding.  A  good  spring- 
tooth  harrow  in  the  spring  does  much 
good.  A  disk  or  spike-tooth  harrow  can 
also  be  used  to  advantage. 

While  at  the  Colorado  Station  the 
writer  took  a  portion  of  a  native  grass 


pasture  and  by  keeping  stock  from  it 
just  two  years,  allowing  the  native  grass 
to  reseed  itself,  increased  and  invigorated 
the  stand  and  pasture  returns  fifty  per 
cent.  We  overstock  our  ranges  and  kill 
out  the  grass  or  reduce  the  stand.  It  is 
too  expensive  a  process  to  seed  in  the 
native  sod  on  the  ranges,  any  grass 
seed  to  increase  pasture  yield — it  is  not 
economical,  even  could  it  be  done  our 
present  method  of  range  control  would 
kill  out  the  young,  tender  and  shooting 
grass. 

To  be  sure,  Wyoming  ranchmen  have 
demonstrated  that  timothy,  red  top  and 
alsike  can  be  seeded  on  the  native  sod 
with  most  beneficial  results.  However, 
we  must  remember  that  these  ranchmen 
kept  stock  off  of  these  meadows  and 
made  their  winter  supply  of  hay.  From 
that  often  cutting  iy2  to  2  tons  per  acre 
because  of  the  care  and  irrigation  given 
said  meadows.  Hunter  Castle  and  Hunter 
ranch  near  Encampment  has  one  of  the 
finest  1,000-acre  meadows  the  writer  has 
ever  seen,  started  in  this  manner. 
Native  Grass  Meadows. 

In  South  Park  and  Upper  Gunnison 
Valleys,  ranchmen  by  irrigating  the  na- 
tive grass  meadows  produce  a  quality  of 
hay  unsurpassed,  that  commands  a 
premium  upon  the  Denver  market  over 
any  other  hay.  They  cut  upwards  of  a 
ton  per  acre  as  well.  Our  native  grasses 
in  the  intermountain  region  have  high 
nutritive  value  which  Director  H.  G. 
Knight  of  Wyoming  Station  in  labora- 
tory tests  and  feeding  experiments  has 
demonstrated  increases  in  feeding  value 
with  the  altitude  where  grown.  The 
greatest  agricultural  crop  in  any  state 
is  its  grass  crop  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  and  maintain  it  to  its 
highest  efficiency. 


Turkey  Eggs  in  Incubator. 

To  "Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  advise  whether  or  not  turkey 
egg-s  can  be  successfully  hatched  in  an 
incubator.  We  have  100  turkeys  eggs 
ready  to  set  and  are  getting  six  to 
eight  daily  and  will  have  to  set  them 
soon  or  sell  them.  We  want  the  turkey 
hens  to  lay  two  settings. — F.  R.  Yoder, 
Haswell,  Colo. 

You  should  be  able  to  hatch  turkey 
eggs  without  much  trouble  in  incuba- 
tors. It  will  require  about  28  days  for 
thom  to  hatch  but  by  giving  them  the 
3ame  attention  as  you  would  hen  eggs 
you  should  be  able  to  get  a  good  hatch. 


National  Champion  "Red"  Parkhurst  in  Action  on  a  Harley-Davidson 

HARLEY-  DAVIDSON 

The  World's  Fastest  Motorcycle 

Two  U-K.  Harley-Davidsons  took  first  and  second,  ridden  by  Walker 
and  Parkhurst  .respectively,  in  the  300-mile  international  Grand  Prize  at 
Venice,  Cal.,  April  4,  breaking  all  previous  long  distance  speed  records. 
Time,  4  hours,  24  minutes,  17  seconds,  an  average  of  68.4  miles  per  hour, 
with  stop  for  fuel. 

At  Bakersficld,  Cal.,  April  11,  another  Harley-Davidson,  ridden  by 
Artley,  won  the  feature  event  of  the  big  race  meet  by  making  69  miles  in 
one  hour  on  a  flat  one-mile  dirt  track. 

At  Oklahoma  City,  April  20,  in  the  big  150-mile  road  race,  Parkhurst 
won  first,  Wolturs  second,  Depew  fourth  and  Murray  fifth,  all  on  Harley- 
Davidsons.    Time,  2  hours,  20  minutes,  equaling  the  Venice  record. 

Unlike  other  makes,  Harley-Davidson  stock  machines,  the  same  as 
the  above  famous  riders  use,  are  on  sale  at  all  Harley-Davidson  dealers 
at  $260.  Three-speed  model,  $285.  When  fully  equipped  with  ignition 
generator,  $35  extra. 

Send  for  catalog  and  learn  why  more  Harley-Davidsons  are  sold  in 
Colorado  this  year  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Send  for  free  1915  mo- 
torcycle catalog. 

WALTERyW.  WHITING 

THE  HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MAN 
BRODAWAY  AT  14TH  AVE.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


May  1,  L915 


THIS  MOTORCYCLE  GIVEN  AWAY 

By  Western  Farm  Life 
ALSO  SIX  OTHER  BIG  PRIZES — $500.00  IN  ALL 


Do  You  Want  a  Motorcycle? 

ONE  THAT  YOU  CAN  GET  ON  AND  GO  WITH  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT 
TO,  WHEREVER  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  AND  GO  IN  A  HURRY?     You  CAN 

have  one  and  without  its  costing  you  a  single  cent  of  your  money.  It  will 
pay  you  to  find  out  all  about  our  EASY  plan  whereby  three  sons  of  farmers 
each  won  one  of  these  Motorcycles  we  are  giving  away  and  WON  THEM 
EASILY— just  working  during  spare  time.  Send  in  your  name  and  address 
today  for  the  next  contest  which  is  just  starting.  This  places  you  under  no 
obligation  to  us  whatever. 

You  have  an  opportunity  here  that  you  can  make  worth  a  good  many 
dollars  to  you  if  you  will  only  take  advantage  of  it.  Someone  is  going  to 
win  this  Motorcycle  mighty  easily  and  make  money  besides.  Will  it  be  you' 
It  might  just  as  well  be  you  as  anyone  and  no  harm  will  be  done  In  trying. 
We  are  ready  to  turn  over  to  you  IN  CASH  and  PRIZES  what  we  would  pay 
others  for  doing  this  work  for  us.  This  Motorcycle  will  give  you  more 
pleasure  than  anything  else  you  could  own.  YOU  CAN'T  LOSE  in  this  contest 
and  you  have  EVERYTHING  TO  GAIN.  It  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  turn  spare 
time  into  cash  and  a  valuable  prize  easily  earned.  You  can  see  what  the 
others  say  who  won  the  other  Motorcycles.  They  were  GLaD  THEY  SENT 
IN  THEIR  NAMES  and  found  out  all  about  it.  We  had  never  heard  of  any 
one  of  them  before,  and  none  of  these  three  winners  had  ever  taken  a  sub- 
scription before  or  done  anything  of  this  kind.  You  have  Just  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  anyone  else  to  win  this  $285  MOTORCYCLE,  the  latest  model 
and  very  best  machine  you  could  get.    Will  you  try?    IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

wfctp,™^1?,0,0,^8''    You  do  not  even  have  t0  be  a  subscriber  to 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  write  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
descript  on  of  the  $285  Model  11-F  Motorcycle  and  the  six  other  big  prizes 
to  be  given  away,  together  with  the  rules  of  the  contest  and  our  easy  plan 
to  secure  subscriptions  fast  and  MAKE  FROM  $40  to  $60  PER  MONTH  dur- 
ing spare  time.  THIS  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  and  you  will  be  under  no 
obligation  to  us  whatever  if,  after  reading  about  the  plan  of  the  contest, 
3T,Ur  ,?ide  not,to  so  ahead.  If  you  really  would  like  to  own  a  fine,  powerful 
1915  Motorcycle  with  three  speeds  and  the  new  step  starter,  eleven  horse- 
power, and  make  money  while  working  for  it,  send  in  your  name  and  address 
at  once  on  the  blank  below. 

You  Get  Paid  Every  Week 

You  don't  have  to  wait  until  the  contest  is  over  to  be  paid  for  the  sub- 
scriptions you  secure — you  get  paid  every  week.  Only  those  residing  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  eligible  to  be  contestants 

You  Wont  Know  How  Easy  It  Is  Until  You  Start 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  some  other  fellow  has  a  better  chance  than 
you  have.  HE  HAS  NOT.  You  will  never  know  how  easy  it  is  to  win  in 
our  Motorcycle  Contests,  or  how  much  money  you  can  make  until  vou  enter 
2  .stjirted'  which  only  requires  that  you  send  your  name  and  address 

for  full  information  about  the  prizes  and  the  contest.  You  can  have  just  as 
much  fun  with  this  Motorcycle  as  you  could  with  an  automobile,  and  you  can 
go  just  as  fast  and  as  far,  and  just  think — IT  WILD  BE  GIVEN 'AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
Sign  and  send  the  blank  at  once  to  , 
CONTEST  MANAGER,  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE,  DENHAM  BLDG.,  DENVER 

This  is  the  Biggest  Prize  List  We  Have 
Offered  and  We  Pay  You  Cash  Besides 

THE  CONTEST  WILL  START  RIGHT  AWAY.  A  certain  number  of 
points  will  be  given  with  subscriptions  secured  for  our  paper  and  one  other 
taken  outside  the  City  of  Denver,  Colo.,  for  which  you  will  be  paid,  and  the 
Person  who  has  the  highest  number  of  points  to  his  credit  at  the  close  of  the 
contest.  SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1915,  at  6  P.  M.,  will  be  awarded  the  $285 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTORCYCLE.  The  second  highest  will  receive  a 
H45  COWBOY  SADDLE.  The  third  highest  will  receive  a  $30  PHONOGRAPH 
OUTFIT,  CASE  AND  RECORDS.  The  fourth  highest  will  receive  a  FINE 
$30  GOLD  WATCH.  The  fifth  and  sixth  highest  will  each  receive$45  BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  and  the  seventh  highest  will  receive  a 
$15  GOLD  WATCH.  In  case  of  a  tie,  prizes  of  equal  value  will  be  awarded 
to  contestants  so  tied.  Motorcycle  is  guaranteed  to  be  11  horsepower,  new 
and  in  absolutely  first-class  condition,  by  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  A  bus- 
iness or  shorthand  course  may  be  selected.  In  addition  to  the  above,  every 
contestant  can  surely  win  a  fine  telescope,  camera  and  gold  watch  by  getting 
only  a  few  subscriptions. 

Free  Offer  Extra  To  All  Who  Enter  At  Once 

Don't  wait — send  in  your  name  and  address  today  on  {he  coupon  below 
and  begin  making  money  at  once.  To  all  those  who  send  in  their  names 
within  20  days  A  FREE  OUTFIT  will  be  sent  postpaid,  and  FULL  INFORMA- 
TION about  the  contest  and  description  of  the  prizes.  Also  names  and 
addresses  of  prize  winners  in  our  other  contests,  and  a  letter  telling  you  jnst 
how  to  proceed.     SO  ACT  AT  ONCE. 


Fill  Out  This  FREE  ENTRY  COUPON  and  Mail  Today 

Contest  Manager,  Western  Farm  Life, 

Denham  Bldg\,  18th  and  California  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 

DEAR  SIR: — I  desire  to  enter  your  Motorcycle  Contest.  Please 
send  FREE  OF  COST  the  FREE  OUTFIT  and  your  special  EASY 
PLAN  to  get  subscriptions  FAST,  with  full  information  about  the 
prizes  and  contest,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  win  the  $285  HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON  MOTORCYCLE,  1915  MODEL,  and  earn  from  $40  to  $60 
per  month  at  the  same  time. 

My  Name   

Post  Office  

Street  or  R.  F.  D  State  


May  1,  1915 
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SOME  DAIRY  RATIONS. 


The  following  rations  contain  enough 
nutrients  for  a  cow  weighing  1,000 
pounds  and  producing  25  pounds  of»four 
per  cent  milk  daily.  If  a  cow  gives 
more  or  less  than  25  pounds,  mix  the 
grain  in  the  same  proportion  as  given 
and  feed  in  proportion  to  amount  of  milk 
produced.  Cowpea  hay  may  be  replaced 
by  alfalfa,  clover  or  soy-bean  hay.  Corn 
nlav  be  replaced  with  kaffir.  Linseed 
lueiil  may  be  replaced  by  cottonseed  meal 
or  gluten  meal.  Silage  is  considered  a 
roughage,  and  when  added  to  any  of  the 
rations,  three  pounds  of  silage  in  bulk  is 
equivalent  to  one  pound  of  hay.  Silage 
made  from  kaffir,  cane  or  other  sor- 
ghums is  almost  equivalent  to  corn  si- 
lage. 

Pounds. 

Alfalfa   1? 

Silage   35 

Corn  chop    4 

Bran   ■   2 

Linseed  meal    1 

Timothy  hay   18 

Barley  (ground)    5 

Linseed  meal    3 

Alfalfa  hay   18 


Beatrice 

The  Separator  with 
the  double-angle  discs 

"The  discs  are  the  real  'works' — the 
heart  and  vitals — of  any  separator. 
I  am  for  the  Beatrice  with  its 
double-angle  discs  because  it  skims 
the  closest.  You  don't  feed  your 
high-priced  butter-fat  to  the  pigs 
in  the  skimmed  milk  if  you  have  a 
Beatrice  Separator.  This  is  one 
of  my  main  reasons  for  buying  a 
Beatrice— keeps  the  dollars  out  of 
the  hog  trough — puts  them  in  my 
pocket.  Andlcancleanupinahurry 
— wash,  rinse,  sterilize  and  dry,  all 
in  apple-pie  order,  in  two  minutes." 

— Farmer  Onswon. 

Save  25%  to  40%  by  buying  the  high- 
grade  Beatrice.   Send  for  catalog. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Chicago 

DciMemM,  l».,  Daboqnc,       Lincoln,  Neb.,  Top«lu,  Kan., 
D«mr,  C*l.,  Oklahoma  City.  Oklt..  St.  Lean,  Mo. 


Corn-and-eob  meal    5 

Cottonseed  meal    2 

Clover  hay   12 

Corn  stover   *.   5 

Linseed  meal    2 

Sorghum  fodder   15 

Wheat  bran    5 

Kaffir  corn    5 

Linseed  meal    2 

Prairie  hay   18 

Wheat  bran    5 

Wheat  shorts    6 

Cowpea  hay   18 

Corn  chop    5 

Linseed  meal    2 

Prairie  hay   18 

Oats  (ground)    5 

Linseed  meal    2 

Clover  hay    8 

Timothy  hay    8 

Sugar  beets   20 

Corn  chop    4 

Oats  (ground)    3 

Alfalfa  hay   10 

Dried  beet  pulp   5 

Coin  chop    4 

Gluten  feed    1 

The  main  object  in  formulating  a  ra- 
tion after  formulating  the  feeds  to  be 
used  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  bulk  at 
all  times  to  satisfy  the  appetite  and 
feeding  capacity  of  the  animal  and  to 
furnish  the  amount  of  nutrients  needed 
for  the  work  the  cow  is  doing.  If  the 
ration  lacks  bulk  the  cow  will  be  dis- 
contented and  will  not  furnish  the  max- 
imum milk  flow.  A  cow  may  be  fed  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nutrients  in  the 
way  of  grain  to  perform  her  work,  but 
may  receive  too  little  of  bulk  to  make 
her  content.  The  roughage  should  form 
the  foundation  of  all  dairy  rations.  A 
cow  should  be  given  all  the  roughage 
that  she  can  clean  up  at  all  times,  and 
the  grain  ration  should  be  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  milk  produced.  A  cow 
giving  rich  milk  should  be  fed  one  pound 
of  grain  to  each  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  day,  while  for  a  cow  giv- 
ing milk  not  so  rich  one  pound  of  grain 
to  four  pounds  of  milk  is  sufficient. 


KINDNESS  WITH  COWS  PAYS. 


Editor,  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  reply  to  you  in  regard  to  money 
making  with  cows,  I  will  tell  you  some 
things  that,  at  least,  lead  to  what  is 
called  success  with  cows.  We  make  an 
average  of  $10  per  month  and  this  is 
the  way  we  do.  Our  cows  are  fair,  four 
Holsteins  and  two  grade  Jerseys. 

We  are  careful  with  our  cows,  make 
pets  of  them,  and  feed  them,as  near  as 
we  can,  a  balanced  ration  and  make  a 
variety  of  their  feed,  so  they  will  not 
tire  of  it  and  we  feed  three  times  a  day, 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  dividing  up 
the  grain  foods  in  three  feeds,  so  that 
at  no  one  time  will  they  get  an  overfeed 
of  concentrated  foods. 

Our  ration  consists  of  two  pounds 
corn  chop  mixed  with  two  pounds  alfalfa 
meal  in  the  morning  and  two  pounds 
meal  with  ten  pounds  beet  pulp  at  noon 
and  again  two  pounds  of  corn  chop  and 
alfalfa  meal  at  evening  and  they  get 
beet  tops  and  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  the 
hay  stacks  if  they  wish  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  care  to  eat  much.  The  cost  of 
this  ration  is  as  near  11  cents  as  we 
can  figure  it.  We  have  not  installed 
stanchions  yet  but  have  stalls  for  each 
one  and  each  one  in  their  place,  which 
they  soon  learn,  and  we  feed  them  in 
tubs  in  a  low  manger  by  passing  in  front 
of  them,  so  we  do  not  have  to  pass  in 
and  out  when  feeding  them.  We  try  to 
feed  regularly;  should  we  miss  and  pass 
the  regular  time  a  few  minutes  the  cows 
will  begin  to  call.  We  milk  with  the 
same  regularity,  both  morning  and  eve- 
ning so  that  it  makes  twelve  hours  be- 
tween milkings  and  each  milker  milks 
their  cows  in  regular  order  and  we  do 
not  talk,  but  we  milk  as  fast  as  we  can 
and  we  get  more  milk  with  a  regular 
and  quiet  movement. 

Four  of  these  cows  were  shipped  from 
a  silage  district  in  Ohio  last  May  and 
we  did  not  expect  they  could  adapt 
themselves  to  our  Western  foods  at  once 
and  we  will  try  and  prepare  silage  for 
them  another  fall  and  then  we  think 
that  we  will  go  above  the  $60  or  over 
mark  for  the  milk. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  the  in- 
crease and  the  manure.  The  calves  are 
worth  about  $170  and  the  manure  is 
valued  at  $1  per  cow  per  month,  while 
she  is  in  the  lots. 

We  ship  our  milk  to  the  condenaery  at 


Which  will 
you  buy 


<< 


cream  thief1 


a  "savings  bank 
Cream  Separator 


WITH  A  GREAT  MANY 
machines  or  implements  used 
on  the  farm  it  doesn't  make 
much  difference  which  of  sev- 
eral makes  you  buy. 

ONE  MAY  GIVE  YOU  A 
little  better  or  longer  service 
than  another,  but  it's  mostly  a 
matter  of  individual  preference 
and  often  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence which  one  you  choose. 

NOT  SO  WITH  BUYING  A 
cream  separator,  however. 

THE  MOST  WASTEFUL  MA- 
chine  on  the  farm  is  a  cheap, 
inferior  or  half  worn-out  cream 
separator. 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
machine  on  the  farm  is  a  De 
Laval  Cream  Separator. 

A  CREAM  SEPARATOR  IS 
used  twice  a  day,  730  times  a 
year,  and  if  it  wastes  a  little 
cream  every  time  you  use  it 
it's  a  "cream  thief",  and  an  ex- 
pensive machine"  even  if  you  got 
it  as  a  gift. 

BUT  IF  IT  SKIMS  CLEAN  TO 
the  one  or  two  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent,  as  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tests  with  a  Bab- 
cock  Tester  show  the  De  Laval 
does,  then  it's  a  cream  saver, 
and  the  most  profitable  ma- 
chine or  implement  on  the  farm 
— a  real  "savings  bank"  for  its 
fortunate  owner. 


AS  TO  HOW  MUCH  CLEANER 
the  De  Laval  skims  than  any 
other  separator,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  well-known 
fact  that  all  other  makes  were 
discarded  by  the  creamerymen 
years  ago,  and  that  to-day  98% 
of  the  cream  separators  used  in 
creameries  the  world  over  are 
exclusively  De  Lavals. 

THEN  THE  DE  LAVAL  IS  SO 
much  better  designed  and  so 
much  more  substantially  built 
and  runs  at  so  much  lower  speed 
than  other  separators  that  its 
average  life  is  from  15  to  20 
years,  as  compared  with  an 
average  life  of  from  2  to  5 
years  for  other  machines. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  ADVAN- 
tages  as  well,  such  as  easier 
turning,  easier  washing,  less  cost 
for  repairs,  and  the  better  qual- 
ity of  De  Laval  cream,  which, 
when  considered  in  connection 
with  its  cleaner  skimming  and 
greater  durability,  make  the  De 
Laval  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  cream  separa- 
tor. 

REMEMBER,  THAT  IF  YOU 
want  a  De  Laval  right  now  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  let 
its  first  cost  stand  in  the  way, 
because  it  may  be  purchased  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  out  of  its 
own  savings. 


A  Be  Laval  catalog-  to  be  had  for  the  asking-  tells  more  folly  why 
the  De  Laval  is  a  "saving's  bank"  cream  separator,  or  the  local 
De  Laval  agent  wll  be  glad  to  explain  the  many  points  of  De 
Laval  superiority.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent, 
simply  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 
29  E.  Madison  St.  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


DEN HAM 


ORIGINATORS 

 OF  

PRICES  10,  25,  50c 
ALWAYS  COMFORTABLE  AND  COZY 

DENHAM  PLAYERS 

HIARY  BOLAND — CARL  ANTHONY 


A  NEW  PLAY  EACH  WEEK  m  T% 


_  HOME  OF 
HIGH-CLASS  DRAMA 


Lamar  and  get  a  check  every  month. — 
Sydney  Flinn,  McClave,  Colo. 

GOOD  COWS  ARE  PROFITABLE. 


I  milk  three  grade  Durham  cows,  buy 
all  of  my  feed,  which  consists  of  alfalfa 
hay  No.  2,  at  $8  per  ton,  and  sowed 
kaffir  corn  hay  at  $8  per  ton,  bran  at 
$1.30  per  hundredweight,  cottonseed 
meal  at  $1.50  per  hundredweight.  My 
feed  bill  for  November,  December  and 
January  up  to  now  is  $41. 

We  sell  two  gallons  a  day  of  new  milk 
at  5  cents  a  quart  and  have  all  the  milk 
and  butter  we  want  for  a  family  of  six. 
The  care  of  the  cows  is  simple;  feed 
twice  a  day,  water  once  a  day,  and  curry 
and  brush  them  thoroughly  once  a  day 
and  a  pleasant  look. 

Two  of  these  cows  have  not  freshened 
for  fifteen  months.  I  sold  one  calf  this 
month  for  $14  at  five  days  old. — J.  S. 
Arrington,  Aline,  Okla. 


RED  RIVER  EARLY  OHIO 

SEED  POTATOES 

These  are  select  seed,  having  strong 
vitality,  and  will  withstand  more  dry 
weather  and  make  a  bigger  yield  than 
any  other  early  potato  grown. 
We  have  also  the  Divide  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Acme,  Chas.  Down- 
ing, and  the  famous  Monmouth  Pearl, 
all  seed  dry  land  and  guaranteed  true 
to  name.    Send  for  free  price  list. 
BEOWNYAKD  &  KOHL 
Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 
1401  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Sudan  Grass  Seed 

Recleaned,  officially  inspected  and 
absolutely  free  from  Johnson  grass 
or  other  foreign  seed;  25c  per  lb.  f .  o. 
b.  Lubbock,  Texas.  In  lots  of  100  lbs. 
or  over  delivered.  Best  references 
furnished  on  request.  STANDARD 
SUDAN  SEED  CO.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
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THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

=    DENVER,  COLORADO  - 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,005.00 

ASSETS —                                       — 1913—  — 1814— 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,066.17  J320.058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans    4,764.02 

Policy  Loans    1,486.48 

Premium  Notes   ;   1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                              26,996.08  20,174.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.68 

Agents'  Balances                            2,037.78  8,857.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                  2,921.96  8,666.88 

Accrued  Interests  and  Rents.      7,721.98  12,826.89 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums   10,282.68 

Gross  Assets                                           {262,720.64  $666,618.60 

Assets  Not  Admitted —  ' 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   $    2,921.96  $  8,656.88 

Agents'   Debit  Balances   ....      2,901.65  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                        936.64  2,496.68 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.88 

  6,760.25    17,890.28 

Admitted  Asset!                      \               $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES                                        —1913—  — 1914 — 

Unpaid  Death  Claims                                       None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve                                              $    2,267.16  $  69,855.43 

Accounts  Payable                                            2,964.54  921.94 

Suspended  Premium                                           391.02  62.86 

Reinsurance                                    \                      236.25  60.76 

All  Other  Liabilities     68,814.33 

Capital  Stock   $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus                                        132,463.32  304,632.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders...                       250,111.32  624,482.91 

Liabilities                                                $255,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance 

in 

force 

December  31st, 

Insurance 

in 

force 

December  31st, 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President     E.  M.  SABIN.Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER..Flrst  Vice  Pres.     CALVIN  FLEMING   Treasurer 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres.      J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESST.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres.     DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY.  .Medical  Director 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres.     DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL. . 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY... Fifth  Vice  Pres.   Medical  Referee 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS,  ex-Governor  of  Colorado   Denver,  Colo. 

CALVIN  FLEMING,  Vice-President  Broadway  Bank,  Vlce-Pres. 

and  Treas.  Fleming  Bros.  Lumber  Co  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  T.  ASHLEY,  Director  First  National    Bank   of  Saguache, 

President  Ashley- Means  Merc.  Co  Saguache,  Colo. 

J.  J.  McILQUHAM,  Capitalist  and  Stockman   Phillips,  Wyoming 

JOHN  H.  ORR,  Vlce-Pres.  Citizens  Nat'l  Bank  of  Ogalalla,  Nebr., 

Pres.  Orr-Spindler  Merc.  Co.  of  Lewellen,  Nebr  Lewellen,  Nebr. 

H.  T.  QUICK,  Retired  Lumberman  and  Capitalist  Golden,  Colo. 

A.  A.  EDWARDS,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Commis- 
sioner of  Finance  of  Fort  Collins  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

HON.  WM.  M.  GLENN,  State  Senator   Tribune,  Kansas 

D.  A  LORD,  Farmer  and  Stockman   Denver,  Colo. 

L.  C.  FULEN WIDER,  Pres.  The  Globe  Investment  Company  Denver,  Colo. 

DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY,  Physician   Denver,  Colo. 

E.  M.  SABIN,  Attorney-at-Law  Denver,  Colo. 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  General  Manager  Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  H.  TULLY,  Capitalist  and  Stockman  Alliance,  Nebraska 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Beauty  I  Winners  at  Denver  and  Northern  Poultry  Shows,  1906-14 
Utility  I    Also  Registered  St.  Lambert  Jersey  Cattle. 

W.  A.  Groom  &  Sons,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Boulder,  Colo. 


Baby  Chicks-  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Hatched  right  in  Mammoth  Incubators.  Best  pure  bred,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Poultry  Farm  in  Colorado.  Improved  strain  of  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue sent  free. 

MERK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


SEftSS  Eggs  For  Hatching 

Heavy  in  the  famous  Tom  Barron  English  strain,  five  dollars  per  hundred 
for  remainder  of  season.  Only  place  in  the  West  you  can  get  them.  Write 
for  circulars. 

FOWLER  EGG  FARM  FOWLER,  COLORADO 


|  The  Farm  Poultry  f 

CONDITIONERS  FOR  POULTRY. 
By  A.  W.  Gingery,  Arvada,  Colo. 

As  I  have  given  you  my  method  of  ar- 
tificial hatching,  brooding  and  feeding, 
and  am  open  to  say  that  I  have  had 
excellent  success,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered (as  1  have  said  before)  that  back 
of  it  all  is  strong,  vigorous  parent 
stock,  and  the  best  conditioner  is  the 
common  old  dandelion.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  feeding  them,  only  shift- 
lessness,  as  they  are  as  usual  plentiful 
with  coming  spring,  and  by  feeding 
them  to  your  breeders,  they  transmit- 
ting to  their  progeny,  you  are  building 
up  a  vigorous  bunch  of  youngsters.  Also 
feed  plentifully  to  them.  While  young 
you  should  cut  them  up  fine  with  shears 
or  anything,  just  so  they  get  them.  Also 
for  breeders  and  growing  stock,  onions 
are  fine.  If  you  do  not  raise  them  they 
can  be  bought  for  a  small  amount — 
thirty  or  forty  cents  per  cwt.,  such  as 
small  or  unsalable  ones.  They  produce 
vigor,  as  well  as  keep  off  vermin.  Lice 
do  not  tarry  long  on  chicks  that  have 
been  fed  freely  on  onions,  as  the  fumes 
oozing  out  of  the  pores  are  distasteful 
to  them.  Were  you  to  visit  my  breed- 
ing apartment,  you  would  say  as  did 
the  "cullud  gemmen,"  when  he  found 
the  skunk:  "Heah's  de  chap  dat  stealed 
de  onions.  Phew,  smell  him's  breff!"  I 
buy  at  least  2,000  pounds  of  them  each 
fall  and  expect  to  double  the  amount 
this  coming  fall. 

Now  there  is  another  plant  that  pro- 
duces vigor  and  aids  materially  in  rapid 
growth,  and  that  is  the  Russian  sun- 
flower. They  will  do  well  planted  in 
almost  any  place  and  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. However,  good  ground,  care  and 
cultivation  can  be  readily  seen  by  a 
more  rank  growth.  I  have  raised  heads 
that  measured  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  contained  nearly  a  quart  of 
seed  weighing  twenty-one  ounces,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  One  large 
head  is  worth  thirty  cents.  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  sunflowers  are  like 
gra  in ;  they  must  be  bred  up  by  select- 
ing best  and  largest  heads  for  seed. 
While  sunflower  seed  is  easily  produced, 

Forest  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks,  winners  1908- 
1915.  Eggs  for  sale  from  specially 
mated  pens.  Prices  on  application. 
T.  V.  "WILSON,  Life  Member  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


EY^iPC  For  Hatching 
JEjUT XKtJ  and  Baby  Chix 

from  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn*  can 
show  blue  ribbon  birds. 

Columbine  Poultry  Plant. 
A.  W.  GINGERY,  Prop. 
B.  No.  1,  Box  124B        Arvada,  Colo. 


EGGS!    EGGS!  I 

From  thoroughbreds — Geese,  Turkeys, 
Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and  •  Runner 
Ducks,  White,  Barred,  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Hamburgs,  Games,  Black  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds,  White  and  Silver-laced 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Cochins,  Leg- 
horns, Bantams,  Pearl  and  White  Guin- 
eas. Poultry  eggs,  15  for  $1.00;  also  Rab- 
bits, Hares,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Write  for 
Circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 


Raise  Belgian  Hares 

stock  and  pay  you  $1.50  each.  Also 
skunk,  mink,  squabs,  frogs,  etc.  Send 
dime  for  booklet  and  contract.  Big 
Profits.  The  Belgian  Hare,  Dept.  14, 
Holmes  Park,  Mo. 


POST.  PHOTOS 


The  best  and  most  artistic  photogra- 
phy -to  be  had  in  the  West.  Send  us 
your  Kodak  exposures  for  developing 
and  printing. 

Prices  on  all  work  very  reasonable 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  E.  POST,  1132  15TH  STREET, 
Corner  Lawrence  Denver,  Colo. 


care  must  be  exercised  in  curing,  as  the 
head  contains  a  large  amount  of  water. 
They  must  be  put  where  they  have 
plenty  of  air,  or  they  will  mould,  there- 
by making  a  dangerous  food.  I  take  a 
baling  wire,  sticking  the  end  through 
the  stem  part,  filling  it  full,  or  as  many 
as  I  can  lift,  and  hang  on  a  strong  nail, 
giving  the  air  plenty  of  chance  to  circu- 
late in  and  about  them. 

As  these  seeds  contain  an  abundance 
of  oil,  they  must  be  fed  sparingly  or 
they  will  molt,  which  is  dangerous  in 
cold  weather.  This  is  one  of  our  moult- 
ing foods,  of  which  we  will  tell  you 
later  (in  its  season).  The  same  is  true 
of  millet  seed;  both  seeds  fed  too  plen- 
tifully will  make  them  soft,  thereby  sus- 
ceptible to  disease.  I  plant  them  around 
the  edges  and  in  olf  corners,  etc.,  yet 
where  I  can  give  them  care  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground; 
after  that  they  will  take  care  of  the 
weeds.  I  expect  to  feed  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  them  this  fall  and  win- 
ter. 

Not  that  I  care  to  boast,  but  we  are 
raising  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
chix  we  keep,  and  parties  to  whom  we 
have  sold  are  doing  equally  as  well,  and 
we  attribute  it  to  strong,  vigorous  par- 
ent stock,  brought  about  through  the 
use  of  dandelions,  onions,  sunflower 
seed,  coupled  with  their  other  ration,  of 
which  I  have  already  told  you,  and  1 
ask  if  there  is  a  breeder  or  raiser  of 
poultry,  large  or  small,  who  can  show 
less  than  a  two  per  cent  mortality.  1 
would  like  to  see  the  color  of  his  hair. 

A  few  words  regarding  incubation, 
and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of  season, 
as  we  are,  and  expect  to  continue,  our 
incubation  for  at  least  a  month,  as  we 
are  booking  orders  for  the  full  month 
of  May. 

There  is  a  habit,  I  might  say,  of  get- 
ting the  heat  up  in  a  newly-filled  ma- 
chine as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  very 
wrong  idea,  I  think.  Just  observe 
Biddy  the  first  two  or  three  days.  She 
is  up  and  down,  often  gets  off  the  nest 
two  or  three  times  the  first  day,  and 
seldom  gets  down  to  real  setting  busi- 
ness until  the  third  day,  but  if  you  will 
notice,  such  a  hen  brings  off  a  nice 
brood,  and  raising  the  heat  too  rapidly, 
I  believe,  is  one  of  the  many  causes  of 
cripples,  undeveloped  and  weak  puny 
chix,  which  is  followed  by  bowel  trou- 
ble, which  is  due  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
to  poor  hatching,  over-heating  or  chil- 
ling. We  never  allow  the  heat  to  reach 
103  until  the  third  day. 

A  party  remarked  to  me  this  spring: 
"My  incubator  is  crazy ;  some  days  it  is 
up  to  105  and  106,  next  day  98."  This 
party  pulled  off  a  50  per  cent  hatch,  and 
will  probably  raise  25  per  cent  of  them, 
a  little  expensive. 

The  lamp  is  the  part  to  watch.  Let 
me  mention  a  few  minor  details:  After 
filling  the  lamp  and  trimming  the  wick, 
light  to  see  that  there  are  no  long  cor- 
ners to  the  flame,  as  they  will  smoke, 
causing  a  soot,  and  after  getting  hot 
will  ignite,  making  it  still  hotter.  I  pre- 
fer a  lamp  built  so  as  to  hold  at  least 
a  half  teacup  of  water  around  the  collar, 
which  helps  to  keep  the  burner  cool. 

When  I  take  the  lamp  from  the  ma- 
chine to  fill  I  note  size  of  flame  re- 
quired for  that  stage  of  incubation.  Af- 
ter lighting  1  turn  the  flame  a  little 
higher  than  it  was,  then  turn  it  back  to 
take  the  fulness  out  of  the  wick,  which, 
as  I  term  it,  crawls  up. 


POULTRY  POINTERS. 


Mashes  mixed  with  milk  are  good  to 
give  the  chickens  a  start  but  they  should 
be  mixed  stiff  and  fed  in  a  crumbly  and 
not  in  a  sloppy  condition. 

All  poultry  raisers  should  write  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  their  instructive  bulletin  on 
"Overfeeding  Young  Chix  and  Natural 
and  Artificial  Brooding  of  Chickens." 
Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  624. 

A  plate  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  charcoal  should  be  placed  before 
the  chix  before  they  are  fed  the  first 
time  and  it  should  be  kept  before  them 
constantly.  You  will  find  that  this  will 
greatly  help  in  keeping  the  growing  chix 
in  a  healthful  condition. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  free- 
dom from  mites.  Go  through  the  poul- 
try house  at  least  three  times  a  week 
and  thoroughly  cover  every  conceivable 
place  that  would  harbor  a  mite,  with 
a  good  insecticide.  Coal  oil  into  which 
has   been   poured  some  crude  carbolic 


acid  is  about  as  good  as  anything  else 
that  can  be  secured.  Either  use  a  spray 
or  a  brush.  Get  the  start  of  the  mites 
— make  the  atmosphere  in  the  coops  and 
poultry  house  so  unhealthy  for  them 
with  frequent  applications  of  coal  oil 
and  carbolic  acid  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  keep  them  away. 

Plant  a  few  rows  of  sunflower  seeds 
along  the  back  and  side  fences  to  the 
garden.  The  seed  make  a  good  feed  at 
moulting  time  and  put  the  hens  in  fine 
condition  for  winter  laying.  They  also 
make  a  good  winter  egg  feed.  Be  cer- 
tain that  you  plant  the  large  tame 
kind;  if  you  are  unable  to  secure  the 


AND  CHICK 

CTT  r\  f\  r\  will  lower  your 
r  \J\J  U  feed  bill,  pro- 
mote better  growth  and  healthier  chicks. 
Carefully  selected  from  years  of  experi- 
ence serving  chicken  raisers.  Price  list 
and  Sample  Sent  Pree.  This  will  be  a 
big  profit  chicken  year.  Prepare  now. 
Get  your  share.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  ship  you  direct. 
Write  today. 

AD7  ft  CBOWE  MERCANTILE  CO. 
1900  15th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


right  kind  in  your  community,  better 
send  to  a  reliable  seed  house. 


Iffay  1,  1915 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semimonthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising  cor>y  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
gives  you  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement.  c 


POULTRY. 


NARRAGANSETT  turkey  eggs.  Mrs. 
John  Mitchell,  Lafontaine,  Kansas. 


PRIZE  winning  Light  Brahmas.  Set- 
tings reasonable.  E.  Grosser,  2241  Perry 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BARRED  ROCKS — PittsSfield  strain, 
bred  to  lay.  Eggs  $1.25  setting;  100,  $6. 
George  Hunkle,  Holmesville,  Nebr. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  thirty-eight  acres 
raw,  level  land  under  Gunnison  tunnel. 
Robert  Plews,  Elkton,  Colo. 


OWNERS  of  farm,  unimproved  land 
or  fruit  ranch  for  sale,  write  O.  O.  Matt- 
son,  94  Andrus  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change, send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price  and  de- 
scription. D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  acreage  for  sale  or  ex- 
change. C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston, 
Texas. 


COLORADO  farm  relinquishment,  all 
smooth  hay  farm  land,  5%  miles  county 
seat;  160  acres,  $1,000;  rich,  sandy  loam 
chocolate  soil.  H.  E.  Brower,  315%  Main 
St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association, 
54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


duced  passages.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  49. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  449-20 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire 
pigs.  Boar  ready  for  service.  J.  A. 
Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pedigreed  Berkshires, 
topnotch  breeds,  bottom-notch  prices. 
The  Harsha  Ranch,  Kremmling,  Colo. 


THE  largest  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  West.  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Loveland 
Farms  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


FOR  Hampshire  hogs,  Dutch  Belted 
cattle,  Arab  stallion,  Collie  dogs  and 
geese  feathers,  write  C.  W.  Weisenbaum, 
Altamont,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE] — A  carload  of  Shorthorn 
bulls  owned  by  the  Carroll  County 
Breeders'  Association.  Write  Frank 
Toyne,  Sec,  Lanesboro,  Iowa. 


DUROC  hogs  for  sale.  Blue  ribbon 
herd,  fall  and  winter  pigs,  $22.50  to 
$50.00.  Extra  fine  show  stock  higher. 
Everything  registered.  C.  F.  Burke, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


PROFIT  FROM  HOGS— Our  free  book 
"The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale,"  tells  how 
to  make  big  profits.  Send  for  it  to- 
day. The  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  550  Vickers 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARMERS  and  dairymen  attention — 
Rusty  milk  cans  retinned  $1.00,  or  will 
buy  your  rusty  milk  cans.  Address  Sil- 
ver State  Plating  Co.,  1323  14th  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


CHOLERA  proof  brood  sows — Immun- 
ized cholera  proof  brood  stock  is  the 
foundation  for  your  success  in  the  hog 
business,  and  the  buyers  believe  this  is 
a  fact,  judging  from  the  way  they  buy 
them,  but  we  still  have  for  sale  about 
40  head  of  choice  young  gilts,  bred  and 
unbred,  all  solid  red  colors,  all  cholera 
proof,  guaranteed,  only  $20  and  $25  per 
head.  If  you  want  the  genuine  cholera 
proof,  get  them  from  the  Denver  Hog 
Ranch  Co.,  E.  48th  ave  and  Cherry  st., 
Denver,  Colo. 


SEEDS. 


FOR  SALE— Good  Alsike  clover  seed. 
Address  W.  E.  Wheeler,  Tampa,  Colo. 


PURE  Sudan  grass  seed,  10  pounds 
$2.50  prepaid,  by  grower  on  experiment 
farm.    G.  H.  Branham,  Slaton,  Texas. 


SUDAN  GRASS — Kansas  grown,  guar- 
anteed free  from  Johnson  grass.  Offi- 
cially inspected  and  approved.  Circular 
free.  Wilson  G.  Shelley,  McPherson, 
Kans. 


SUDAN  SEED — Inspected  by  state 
experiment  agent.  Recleaned  25c  lb., 
any  amount.  No  Johnson  grass.  Har- 
vesting, planting,  cultivating  instruc- 
tions free.  Robinson  Bros.,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 


STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
Insurance  Department. 

Synopsis    of    Statement    for    1914  and 

.  .  Copy  of  Certificate  of  Authority. 

THE  WELD  COUNTY  FARMERS  PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION  OF  GREE- 
LEY, COLO. 

Assets   $34.38 

Liabilities  $40.00 

STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
Insurance  Department. 

Certificate  of  Authority  for  the  Year 
Ending  February  29th,  1916. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  IN- 
SURANCE. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  The  Weld 
County  Farmers  Protective  Association, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Colorado,  whose  principal  office  is  lo- 
cated at  Greeley,  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  this  State 
applicable  to  said  company,  and  the 
company  is  hereby  authorized  to  trans- 
act business  as  an  insurance  company 
in  accordance  with  its  Charter  or  Arti- 
cles of  Incorporation,  within  the  State 
of  Colorado,  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  the  law,  until  the 
last  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I.  D.  M.  Rolph, 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  my  seal  of  office,  at  the  City 
of  Denver,  this  first  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1915. 

D.  M.  ROLPH, 
(Seal)        Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Published  in  The  Western  Farm  Life 
by  authority  of  the  Company. 


AN  CON  A  eggs,  prize  winning  stock; 
setting  of  15,  $2.  C.  A.  Douglas,  2041 
15th  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

BUFF  ROCKS — Eggs  from  pens  sired 
by  South  West  District  Show  Winner. 
Reasonable.  Mrs.  J.  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 

BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
big,  healthy,  high  quality  winners.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Ahlquist  Bros.,  Route  No. 
Ill,  Florence,  Nebr. 


BARRED  ROCKS — Championship  show 
winners.  Eggs  $3.00  per  setting.  Half 
price  after  May  loth.  Brevick,  1249  So. 
Logan,  Denver,  Colo. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
largest,  finest  birds  ever  owned.  One 
and  two  dollars  for  fifteen  eggs.  Twelve 
years  same  breed.  Lone  Tree  Ranch, 
Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


LITTLE  Gem  Poultry  Yards — blue  rib- 
bon winners,  Light  Brahmas,  Blue  An- 
dalusians,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs 
for  setting.  Prices  reasonable.  2946 
Stout  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SETTING  eggs  and  baby  chix  from 
our  own  S.  C.  W.  trap  nests;  record 
stock,  heavy  winter  layers;  correspond- 
ence solicited.  Rosawill  Poultry  Farm, 
4540  So.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


BUFF  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns  of  highest  qual- 
ity. Send  for  catalog.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Brown,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE) — Buff  Orpington  eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  hens,  $1.00  per 
thirteen,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Forty  years' 
experience  in  poultry  raising  in  Wyom- 
ing. William  Boyce,  322  28th  St.,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


STEELE'S  Barred  Rocks  have  won 
first  for  best  pen  six  times  at  the  seven 
last  Greeley  exhibitions.  15  eggs  for 
$1.50  from  light  or  dark  pens,  each  con- 
taining prize  winners.  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Steele,  Greeley,  Colo. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 


BUY  eggs  from  flock  with  state  egg 
record.  Eggs,  $7.50,  chicks,  $15  100. 
James  R.  Snyder,  Box  W,  Frazer,  Mo. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Leghorns.  National 
Western  Poultry  show,  Denver,  1915, 
won  $50  cup,  sweepstakes  trophy.  Baby 
chix,  hatching  eggs.  Free  catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Sanders, 
Edge  water,  Colo. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE) — 160  acres  of  land  near 
Syracuse,  Kansas,  price  $15.00  per  acre. 
Address  Box  41,  Johnstown,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE: — 320  acres  land  near  Hugo, 
Colo.,  $7.00  per  acre.  Address  Box  41, 
Johnstown,  Colo. 

HOMESTEAD — Rich  soil,  Steptoe  Val- 
ley, Nevada,  only  few  claims  left.  E.  O. 
Harper,  Shafter,  Nev. 


EXCHANGE  BOOK— 800  farms,  etc., 
everywhere  for  honest  trade.  Graham 
Bros.,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 


RANCH  FOR  SALE — 360  acres,  well 
improved  land  with  good  water  right; 
all  under  fence;  2  sets  of  buildings  on 
ground;  5%  miles  from  the  town  of 
Saguache.  For  further  particulars  write 
to  William  Fellers,  Saguache,  Colo. 


500  cows,  50  horses,  thoroughbred 
bulls  and  stallions,  hay  and  farm  ma- 
chinery complete;  wealthy  owner  re- 
tires, sell  outfit;  8,000  acres  fenced, 
about  half  deeded,  only  $95,000;  very 
easv  terms,  low  interest.  A.  B.  C.  Go., 
1650  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


IRRIGATED  homestead,  5Vz  miles 
county  seat,  2  miles  sugar  beet  dump; 
Al  soil;  fenced;  part  plowed,  balance 
hay;  lateral  built;  sacrifice  for  cash, 
one-tenth  actual  value.  Don't  write, 
come,  investigate,  you  buy.  See  owner, 
Brower,  315%  Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE: — Colorado  farm,  one  of 
Morgan  county's  best  sugar  beet,  alfalfa, 
grain  and  dairy  and  hog  farms;  480 
acres,  only  $20,000;  a  gilt-edged  invest- 
ment or  lifetime  legacy;  half  cash;  a 
rare  opportunity.  For  full  and  further 
information  address  sole  agent  for  own- 
er, H.  E.  Brower,  Metropolitan,  315% 
Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


FIRST  class  hotel,  sunny  Colorado; 
modern  twenty  room  hotel.  County  seat 
location,  two  trunk  railways.  Popula- 
tion 5000.  Elevation  4000  ft.  Two  sugar 
beet  factories,  best  irrigated  farm  coun- 
try, famous  Platte  River  valley,  Fort 
Morgan  district.  Always  run  as  first 
class  hotel,  favorably  known  to  the 
traveling  public.  Owner  will  sell  furni- 
ture and  give  graduated  lease  for  five 
years.  Your  opportunity  to  step  into  a 
going,  paying,  clean  business;  $2500  cash 
purchases  furniture  complete,  possession 
May  1st,  1915.  Come  and  investigate. 
H.  E.  Brower,  sole  agent,  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


VICTORIA,  Australia,  wants  settlers 
— Special  inducements.  Government  land, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like    California.     Ample    markets.  Re- 


CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35c  gets  the  hottest  Democratic  paper 
in  the  U.  S.  one  year.  The  Hornet,  Box 
59,  Fork,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  trade  for  anything, 
Spalding  deep  tilling  machine.  E.  A. 
Barnum,  Firestone,  Colo. 

THE  Moler  Barber  College — The  larg- 
est and  best  in  the  West.  Special  sum- 
mer rates  now  in  effect.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest.   1229  17th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BLACKSMITH  hand  forged  knives, 
made  for  butchers,  farmers,  ranchers. 
Send  for  prices.  Rockford  Knife  &  Nov- 
elty Co.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


WELL  drillers  attention — Cement  well 
strainers  for  quicksand  that  will  not 
corrode.  Manufactured  by.  F.  Jaszkowiak, 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 


YOUNG  man,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor  made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends.  Then  write  Banner  Tail- 
oring Co.,  Dept.  9,  Chicago,  and  get 
beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a  wonder- 
ful offer. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Twenty-six 
dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  work- 
ing small  towns  and  rural  routes.  Good 
chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  expe- 
rience not  necessary.  Write  at  once.  W. 
W.  Chapman,  214  Denham  Bldg. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 


Have  You  Something  to  Sell  ? 

IF  SO,  FILL  OUT  COUPON  BELOW 

You  can  run  a  little  advertisement  In  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE'S  Farmers' 
and  Stockmen's  exchange  columns  for  only  four  cents  a  word  per  insertion. 
No  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  All  adver- 
tisements are  set  in  uniform  style.  Every  number,  or  initial  counts  as  one  word. 
We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  over  50,000  each  issue.  Our  rate  of  4c  per  word 
for  the  large  circulation  offered  is  very  low.  These  columns  offer  you  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  land,  seeds,  nursery  stock,  etc.  A 
little  advertisement  is  sure  to  secure  you  many  inquiries  for  the  Farmer's  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange  Page  is  read  by  everybody.  Try  a  little  ad  in  our  next 
issue.    Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  today. 


Cut  out  coupon  here. 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  your  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's 

Exchange  columns  for    times  under  the  heading  of: 


I  am  enclosing  you  $. 


Name. 


P.  O. 


State 


My  advertisement  is  as  follow*: 


mtrr  «t  mm    —  - 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


May  1,  1915 
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Every  HUDSON  Owner 

Finds  Himself 

In  Splendid  Company  Today 


If  you  went  to  New  York  you  would  see  on  Fifth 
Avenue  hundreds  of  HUDSON  cars.  You  would  see 
in  them  women  of  fashion  and  men  of  wealth. 

If  you  went  to  Washington  you  would  see  in 
HUDSONS  men  of  national  repute.  Many  senators 
own  them,  one  cabinet  member,  and  other  well- 
known  men. 

So  wherever  you  go.  You  will  find  HUDSONS 
owned  by  leaders.  And  nowhere  will  you  find  a  finer 
car,  a  handsomer  car,  or  a  car  that  men  more  respect. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means— to  feel  that  your 
car  is  the  class  car?  To  know  that  it  proves  you 
discriminating?  And  do  you  know  that  a  man 
ashamed  of  his  car  loses  half  the  enjoyment  of 
motoring? 

It's  More  Than  Pride 

Distinguished  men,  of  course,  like  to  own  distin- 
guished cars.  But  it  is  more  than  pride  that  leads 
big  men  to  buy  HUDSONS. 

These  men  of  wealth  and  position  are  usually 
experienced  motorists.  They  have  driven  cars  for 
years— cars  of  various  makes.  They  have  learned 
in  those  years  the  need  for  quality  cars.  They  know 
that  it  pays  to  buy  them. 

Note  that  under-grade  cars  are  usually  bought  by 
new  buyers.  They  are  not  bought  by  men  who 
know.  Men  who  have  been  through  the  mill  in- 
sist on  getting  the  best  that  can  be  built. 

Suppose  You  Save  $200 

Suppose  you  could  save  as  much  as  $200  by  get- 
ting a  lower-grade  Light  Six.  How  long  would  it 
take  you  to  lose  that  saving  when  parts  began  giv- 


ing out?  But  the  days  you'd  lose — days  of  pleasant 
driving— would  mean  more  than  the  money. 

An  under-grade  car  may  look  well  when  you  buy 
it.  It  may  drive  well  for  awhile.  But  the  finish  soon 
grows  shabby.  The  skimping,  weakness  or  mistakes 
are  bound  to  show  in  time.  The  second  season  is  a 
costly  time  with  a  poor  car.  Every  old-time  motorist 
knows  this.    That's  why  they  buy  quality  cars. 

A  HUDSON,  if  you  wear  it  out,  will  last  years 
longer  than  a  low-grade  car.  If  you  sell  it  later,  it 
will  bring  a  much  higher  price. 

So  you  save  nothing  at  all  when  you  sacrifice 
quality.  And  you  lose  content,  lose  pride  of  own- 
ership, lose  half  the  fun  of  driving.  Any  man  who 
has  had  experience  will  tell  you  not  to  do  it. 

The  Day  of  Light  Sixes 

The  Light  Six  today  is  the  standard,  popular  type. 
Few  cars  are  sold  above  $1100  which  are  not  of 
this  up-to-date  class. 

Every  ambitious  motorist  has  long  wanted  to 
own  a  Six.  It  means  continuous  power,  flexibility, 
luxury  of  motion.  But  Sixes  for  years  were  high- 
priced  and  heavy.  They  were  costly  in  tires  and 
fuel.   Only  the  few  could  own  them. 

The  HUDSON  wiped  out  those  obstacles  in 
creating  this  new-type  Six.  By  better  materials  and 
better  designing  it  saved  more  than  1000  pounds. 
It  cut  tire  cost  and  fuel  cost  in  two.  And  it  brought 
down  the  price  until  this  new  HUDSON — the  ideal 
Light  Six— costs  but  $1550. 

Why  HUDSON  is  Best 

Nearly  all  the  better  makers  have  now  come  to 


Light  Sixes.  But  the  HUDSON  still  leads  for 
these  reasons: 

HUDSON  is  the  original.  It  created  the  Light 
Six  type.  Our  whole  engineering  corps,  headed  by 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  has  devoted  four  years  to  perfect- 
ing it.  So  the  HUDSON  today  shows  all  the  final 
refinements.    It  shows  the  Light  Six  as  it  will  be. 

This  is  the  only  Light  Six  designed  by  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  who  has  led  for  years  in  motor  car  designing. 

And  there  are  12,000  HUDSON  LightSixes  in  use. 
In  the  past  two  seasons  these  cars  have  been  driven 
some  30  million  miles.  So  this  is  the  proved-out  car 
of  this  type.  It  is  utterly  certain  that  this  car  will 
develop  no  weakness  or  shortcoming.  In  a  new-type 
car,  so  much  lighter  than  old  types,  this  is  a  very 
important  matter. 


That's  why  we  urge  you  to  see  this  new  HUDSON. 
It's  a  car  you'll  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  finished  produc- 
tion, and  you  know  it  is  right.  It  gives  you  a  value 
which  would  be  utterly  impossible  without  our  enor- 
mous production. 

See  it  now.   Last  spring  thousands  of  men  waited 
weeks  for  this  car.  This  spring  we  have  trebled  our 
output,  but  there  are  sure  to  be  delays  if  you  wait 
7-Passenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger 
Roadster,  $1550,  f .  o.  b.  Detroit 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  interest  in 
the  cars  it  sells.  So  long  as  a  car  is  in  service  we 
maintain  our  interest  in  the  character  of  its  service. 
That's  one  great  reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.    These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


COLORADO 

ALAMOSA — Roscoe  R.  Sumner. 
COLORADO     SPRINGS  —  Steninger 
Motor  Co. 

DENVER  —  Tom     Botterill,  1272-78 

Broadway. 
GREELEY — D.  R.  McArthur. 
GRAND     JUNCTION — The  Western 

Colorado  Motor  Sales  Co. 
LONGMONT— A.  H.  McKelrnan. 
PUEBLO— R.  Birge. 
TRINIDAD — The  Trinidad  Garage  Co. 


ARIZONA 

GLOBE — D.  L.  Meloy. 

NOGALES — H.  J.  Kearns. 

PHOENIX — H.  T.  Randall. 

PIMA — R.  M.  Kelly. 

TUCSON — Southern  Arizona  Motor  Co. 

IDAHO 

LEWISTON — Dr.  J.  F.  Atkinson. 
TWIN  FALLS — Johnson  Auto  Sales  Co. 
WALLACE — August  Hoist. 

NEW  MEXICO 

ALBUQUERQUE — Hudson  Motor  Co. 

of  New  Mexico. 
RATON — National  Garage. 
ROSWELL — Roswell  Auto  Co. 


UTAH 

HELPER — B.  F.  Moss. 
OGDEN — Ogden  Motor  Car  Co. 
PAROWAN — Halterman  &  Page. 
PROVO — Provo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
SALT   LAKE  CITY — The   Tom  Bot- 
terill Auto  Co.,  36-42  State  St. 
WYOMING 

CHEYENNE — W.  E.  Dinneen. 
EVANSTON  —  Trans-Continental 

RAWLINS — J.  M.  Rumsey  &  Clifford 
Sunden. 

ROCK  SPRINGS — The  Western  Auto 

Transit  Co. 
SHERIDAN — T.  C.  Diers. 
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CASE 
Baling 
Presses 


Beat  all  others  for  fine,  fast 
work  and  small  power  consumption. 
Largest  size  machine  will  turn  out  4  to  6  tons 
per  hour  with  10  h.  p.  engine.  Mechani- 
cally excellent.  Like  all  CASE  machin- 
ery, they  are  built  to  produce  results. 
Smoother  Bales— More  of  Them 
These  are  the  things  you  wnnt.  And  CASE 
Presses  give  them.  More  of  them  per  hour — 
with  lesshelpand  less  h.  p.  And  vears  longer 
service.  Mail  postcard  for  new  Baling  Press 
Catalog  and  prices.  1 302) 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  802  Racine,  Wis. 


STANDARD 

Well  Drilling  P 

EVERYWHERE 
Machines 

BUYING  AND  USING  A  TRACTOR. 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill, 
ing  and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive  line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  we  can  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
off  power.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request. 

The  American  Wfil  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.  27,  AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:     Pint  Nat.  Bank  Bldt.J 


Prices  Now  Less  Than 
Wholesale. 


IT 

For  1  1-2  H.P. 
■  Galloway  Midg- 
L^^B  et.  Other  sizes 

■  in  proporti< 

[  Guaranteed  6  H.P.  Mas- 
I  terpiece.  ermine  een- 
I  uboD  of  the  world 

material,  construe  tit  _. 
I  low  price.  Shipped  from 
Kanu.  City.  Co.  B'uffe, 
Mpla.,  Chicago,  Water 
loo.  Catalog  free. 
Wm.  O  >"oway  Company 
|  Box  lols5     Waterloo.  Iowa 


increased  output,  reduced  coat, 
one  email  profit  makes  _  lowest 
engine    4     prices  possible. 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


Latest  Improved 
Larger  Capacity 
2  Men  Can 
Operate 


With  or  Without 
Engine 


Best  and  cheapest.  Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Write  for 
Illustrated  circular,  full  description  of  this  and  our  two 
horse  prees.    Also  Engines,  Pump  Jacks,  Scales,  Rakes, 
Feed  Grinders,  etc.   It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
SCOn  HAY  PRESS  CO. ,  304  W.  1 1th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


D21B3IES 

}    The  most  perfect  Iron  ever 
deviced  for  saving  labor,  time 
and  money.   Will  do  better 
and  finer  work  with  less  effort. 
Simple  and  Practical.  Al- 
ways ready  for  the  biggest 
ironing.   Sold  on  a  positive 
Guarantee.    Agents  wanted.    Write  today. 
THE  TURES  MFG.  CO. 
401  SIXTH  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  read  your  notice  asking  for  a  letter 
telling  of  experiences  with  farm  tractors, 
so  I  will  start  by  telling  of  my  experi- 
ence in  selecting  and  buying  a  tractor 
and  how  I  use  it. 

In  selecting  a  tractor  I  got  catalogs 
from  all  the  tractor  companies  and  went 
to  see  as  many  more  as  I  could,  and  the 
tilings  that  I  kept  in  mind  all  of  the 
time  were  power,  fuel  economy,  durabil- 
ity, accessibility  and  repair  service. 

I  figured  that  a  fifteen  horsepower  at 
the  drawbar  tractor  ought  to  pull  four 
fourteen-inch  plows  in  ordinary  ground 
and  do  it  on  from  one  and  one-half  gal- 
lons to  two  gallons  of  gasoline  per  acre. 
Then  as  to  durability,  I  looked  for  the 
tractor  with  the  best  frame.  As  the 
frame  is  the  foundation  for  the  engine, 
it  must  be  very  rigid  and  solid  or  the 
bearings  will  soon  be  out  of  line  and 
cause  you  no  end  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. In  plowing  there  is  tremendous 
strain  on  the  frame,  so  the  better  it  is 
the  longer  the  life  of  the  tractor. 

Then  as  to  accessibility,  the  fewer 
parts  to  motor  and  gearing  and  the  eas- 
ier they  are  to  get  at,  the  less  time  you 
will  lose. 

I  finally  decided  on  a  Twin  City  15-30 
as  the  tractor  best  suited  to  my  needs. 
I  favor  the  "L"  head  type  of  motor  with 
valves  removable  through  a  hole  in  the 
head  of  the  cylinder,  as  you  do  not  have 
to  disturb  any  of  the  water  or  exhaust 
or  intake  pipe  or  anything  except  the 
spark  plug  connections,  when  you  wish 
to  grind  the  valves.  I  also  very  strongly 
favor  the  four-cylinder  motor  of  the 
water-cooled  type  and  the  enclosed  type 
of  radiator,  as  the  wind  can  not  blow 
the  water  away  or  blow  dirt  into  it.  I 
use  about  a  gallon  of  water  to  ten  acres. 

And  as  to  repairs,  I  have  had  scarcely 
any  trouble  with  breakage.  I  have  had 
some  magneto  and  spark  troubles,  but  I 
soon  learned  how  to  fix  those,  but  aside 
from  that  I  have  had  scarcely  any  trou- 
ble. The  following  expense  account  will 
show  about  what  it  costs  me  to  plow  on 
ordinary  ground.  Only  here  1  have  fig- 
ured two  men's  wages  to  run  the  outfit, 
and  I  generally  only  have  one.  The 
plowing  was  done  late  last  fall,  when 
the  days  were  short  and  we  could  only 
run  about  six  or  seven  hours  a  day.  On 
a  fifty-acre  piece  we  worked  two  men 
8Vi  days  at  $2.50  per  day,  which  comes 
to  $41;  used  80  gallons  of  gasoline  at 
15c,  $12;  used  10  gallons  of  cylinder  oil 
at  40c,  $4;  repairs,  $1.56.  This  made  the 
total  cost  of  plowing  fifty  acres  $58.56. 
I  also  used  about  ten  gallons  of  water. 

On  another  piece  this  spring  the  ac- 
count reads:  On  forty  acres  I  plowed 
28  hours.  One  man  three  days,  at  $2.50 
per  day,  $7.50;  used  70  gallons  of  gaso- 
line, at  15c,  $10.50;  two  new  spark  plugs, 
at  50c  each,  $1;  8  gallons  of  cylinder  oil, 
at  32c,  $2.56.  The  cost  of  plowing  40 
acres  was  $21.56. 

After  I  finished  plowing  this  piece  I 
hitched  a  three-section  harrow  and 
weighted  it  down  till  it  would  make  a 
good  six-horse  load,  and  a  leveler  the 
same  width,  and  weighted  it  down  till  it 
would  make  a  good  eight-horse  load 
onto  the  engine  and  covered  the  forty 
acres  in  about  twelve  hours.  Then  two 
days'  work  with  four  horses  did  the 
drilling,  making  the  cost  of  plowing  and 
putting  in  the  crop  about  $1.10  per  acre. 
I  always  find  that  my  engine  will  pull 
about  the  same  load  on  high  gear,  which 
is  the  plowing  speed,  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
horses.  Then  when  I  strike  a  tough  spot 
or  a  mud  hole  I  have  the  low  gear  to  get 
out  on.  Of  course  the  pulling  power  of 
a  tractor  greatly  depends  on  the  footing 
that  there  is  for  the  wheels.  On  a  good 
hard  dirt  road  my  engine  will  walk 
along  with  fifteen  tons. — A.  N.  Wooley, 
Erie,  Colo. 


There  are  hundreds,  yes  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  already  lost  more 
money  from  stock  dying  from  the  effects 
of  cornstalk  disease  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  build  a  number  of  silos.  Spend 
an  evening  or  two  in  planning  the  work 
for  the  coming  season  and  be  sure  to 
incorporate  in  these  plans  the  building 
of  one  or  two  good  silos,  work  on  which 
to  be  commenced  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible  since  it  is.  not  so  difficult  to 
finish  a  piece  of  work  on  the  farm  as 
it  is  to  get  it  started. 


International  Harvester 
Haying  Machines 


till 


WHEN  the  time  comes  to  turn  your  attention 
and  your  energies  to  the  hay  harvest  for  this 
year  you  will  have  to  take  the  weather  and  the  hay  crop 
as  you  find  them — but  on  you  and  your  methods  and 
machines  will  depend  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  hay  you  get 
into  barn  and  stack. 

As  to  hay  machines,  many  years  of  trying  out  in  many  fields 
have  proved  that  you  cannot  do  better  than  make  your  choice  from 
the  International  Harvester  lines. 

International  Harvester  haying  tools  are  carried  in  stock  or  sold 
by  local  dealers  who  can  take  care  of  you 
quickly  in  case  of  accident.  It  is  their  business 
to  see  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  Interna* 
tional  Harvester  haying  machines  and  tools 
you  buy  from  them.  You  cannot  go  wrong  if 
you  buy  only  haying  tools  with  the  I  H  C 
trademark. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of 
the  nearest  dealer  handling  International  Har- 
vester haying  tools,  and  we  will  send  you  cata- 
logues on  the  machines  in  which  you  may  be 
interested. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.        Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Canada  is  CallingYou 
to  her  BichWheat  Lands 

*" —  She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats. 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  pot  increased  acreage 
into  grain.   Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 
irreat  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have 
volunteered  tor  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  Bchools  and  churches  conven- 
ient. Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

BEN  J.  DAVIES, 

Dunn  Block.  Great  Falls.  Mont. 

_  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


This  Seal  Says: 

The  makers  of  this  can  guarantee  that  before 
leaving  the  factory.it  was  tested  and  found 
free  from  leaks  and  of  correct  capacity. 

Guarantee    ...   of  correct  capacity,  that's  what  it 
is — and  a  "free  from  leaks"  guarantee  as  well. 

STURGES  "SZS?  MILK  CANS 

are  the  only  cans  which  are  guaranted  "true  to  measure." 
Look  for  this  seal— it  is  your  protection . 

You  buy  more  than  good  strong  sanitary  milk  cans  when  you  buy 
Sturges — for  you  get  accurate  measures — that  eliminate  all  trouble  and  an- 
noyance of  "over'  or  "short"  measure,  due  to  faulty  capacity  cans. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  32  of  "The  Carta  of  Guaranteed  Capacity' ' 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.,508  S.Green  St.,CHICAG0 
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ON  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
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Utilizing  Wasle  and  By-Produds  on  the  Farm 


THE  German  husbandman  will  grow 
affluent  on  what  the  American 
farmer  wastes.    The  mortgage  on 
the  farm  is  not  so  much  the  result 
of  the  lack  of  energy  or  the  failure  to 
produce  as  it  is  that  of  poor  manage- 
ment and  waste. 

The  ordinary  meaning  given  to  the 
word  waste  conveys  the  impression  of 
one  who  is  wasteful  of  money,  time, 
food,  etc.,  but  while  this  meaning  is 
generally  accepted  yet  it  can  have  a 
much  broader  definition.  The  man  or 
woman  of  extremely  frugle,  thrifty  or 
possibly  parsimonious  habits  may  be 
more  wasteful  than  one  of  a  destructive 
nature  or  who  would  gather  but  a  part 
of  the  harvest.  We  see  on  every  hand 
men  and  women  who  have  wasted  their 
energy  through  worry,  overwork  or 
carelessness  in  their  observation  of  the 
laws  of  health. 

There  are  many  ways  of  conserving 
the  energy  and  yet  utilizing  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  For  illustration,  the 
farm  wife  is  required  to  walk  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  pump  water  and 
carry  it  in  pails  to  the  kitchen.  On 
wash  days,  going  from  a  heated  room 
where  she  has  been  perspiring  freely 
through  over  exertion  and  the  steam 
arising  from  the  tubs  of  hot  water,  out 
into  the  cold  atmosphere,  she  contracts 
a  cold  which  develops  into  pneumonia, 
requiring  the  attention  of  a  doctor  and 
the  spending  of  considerable  money  for 
extra  help  in  the  house.  She  is  also 
frequently  required  to  tax  her  strength 
carrying  coal  from  the  basement  or  from 
a  shed  in  the  yard  into  the  house.  This 
waste  of  energy  and  time  and  money 
lost  through  sickness  could  have  been 
obviated  at  a  much  less  expense  by  pip- 
ing the  water  into  the  house  where  she 
had  but  to  turn  the  faucet  in  order  to 
supply  her  needs.  Tho  coal  box  could 
be  built  behind  the  stove  and  could  have 
a  tight  fitting  lid  to  keep  out  dust  and 
cold  and  at  the  same  time  serve  for  a 
seat  when  preparing  vegetables  for  the 
meals.  This  box  could  be  built  through 
the  wall  and  extending  into  the  back 
porch  where  it  could  be  filled  from 
time  to  time  by  the  men  or  boys  of 
the  family.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  wasting  of  the  energy 
of  the  farm  wife  who  does  many 
times  more  work  than  her  strengtl 
will  justify. 

The  kitchen  is  the  workshop  of  the 
house  and  should  be  conveniently  lo- 
cated with  reference  to  the  othei 
rooms  and  should  be  so  arranged  thai 
the  greatest  efficiency  with  the  leas' 
waste  of  time  and  energy  could  b< 
secured.  The  average  farm  wife  in 
her  daily  work  has  to  walk  too  many 
miles  which  could  almost  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  a  properly  and  con- 
veniently arranged  kitchen.  Then, 
too,  much  time  and  energy  could  be 
saved  to  the  housewife  through  the 
purchase  of  modern  yet  inexpensive 
utensils.  These  are  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  farm  wife  as  good  imple 
ments  are  to  the  farmer.  It  is  nc 
wonder  that  women  and  girls  grow 
tired  of  the  farm  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  put  up  with  such  make- 
shift kitchens  as  are  too  often  found. 

Much  waste  is  suffered  on  the 
farm  through  the  lack  of  modern  and 
practical  machinery  by  means  of 
which  the  farmer  could  realize  the 
maximum  results  from  the  soil.  The 
farm  that  is  but  half  tilled  can  not 


The  American  farmer  is  most  prodigal  with  his  resources.  On  the  waste 
which  he  annually  suffers,  the  average  European  family  on  the  farm  could 
live  well  and  save  money.  By  giving  close  attention  to  the  waste  that  occurs 
in  many  ways,  the  farmer  could  almost  double  his  income.  Business 
efficiency  on  the  farm  will  turn  this  waste  into  profit  and  make  farm  life 
attractive  to  every  member  of  the  family. 


be  expected  to  yield  more  than  half  a 
crop  consequently  the  farmer  who,  with- 
out the  proper  machinery  is  unable  to 
cultivate  the  land  as  it  should  be  done, 
is  annually  suffering  a  heavy  loss.  If 
he  would  stop  and  consider  this  feature 
for  a  few  minutes  he  would  realize  that 
it  would  be  a  good  investment  for  him 
to  purchase  machinery  even  though  it 
were  necessary  for  him  to  pay  interest 
on  the  investment  until  the  crop  could 
be  marketed.  Other  farmers  who  have 
the  required  machinery  suffer  a  heavy 
loss  annually  by  not  giving  it  the  proper 
care  and  shelter. 

The  modern  small  tractor  is  destined 
to  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  con- 
servation of  energy  on  the  farm  and  in 
saving  millions  of  pounds  of  feed  that 
have  heretofore  been  wasted  through 
feeding  it  to  horses  that  are  idle  dur- 
ing the  long  period  between  seasons. 
A  small  tractor  which  can  easily  be"  op- 
erated by  one  man,  will  do  the  work  of 
many  horses  and  several  men  and  when 
not  in  use  is  not  consuming  the  profits. 
It  will  further  conserve  the  waste  by 
enabling  the  farmer  to  plow  his  ground 
at  the  right  time  and  to  harvest  his 
grain  without  being  required  to  wait 
for  laborers  which  are  wanted  by  every 
other  farmer  at  that  particular  time. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  for  trans- 
forming the  waste  on  the  farm  into 
profit  is  live  stock.  Through  live  stock 
the  mineral  element  taken  from  the  soil 
by  the  growing  crops  is  returned  in  the 
form  of  manure  thus  making  the  soil 
more  fertile  instead  of  bringing  about 
its  depletion.  In  this  connection  I  would 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  manure 
spreader  which  should  have  a  place  on 


every  farm.  Many  of  the  implements 
found  on  the  farm  are  used  but  for  a 
short  period  each  year — in  many  in- 
stances the  length  of  service  may  not 
include  more  than  three  or  four  weeks. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  such  implements 
are  either  put  away  in  the  shed  or  al- 
lowed to  stand  exposed  to  the  elements 
of  the  weather.  Not  so  with  the  manure 
spreader.  It  can  be  utilized  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  implement  on  the 
farm  and  in  connection  with  the  proper 
number  of  live  stock  which  the  farm 
should  carry,  the  manure  spreader  can 
be  made  to  pay  an  exceedingly  high  rate 
of  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  manure  spreader  can  be  used  to 
haul  not  only  by-products  but  during 
the  busy  harvest  season  it  can  be  util- 
ized in  the  hauling  of  field  crops  and 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
extra  wagon.  Through  its  judicious  use, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  constantly 
renewed,  the  annual  yields  correspond- 
ingly increased  and  the  barns  and  cor- 
rals kept  in  a  cleaner  and  more  sani- 
tary condition. 

The  silo  is  naturally  associated  with 
the  keeping  of  live  stock.  Through  its 
use  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  save  95 
per  cent  of  his  growing  crops  whereas 
50  per  cent  was  about  all  that  could  be 
saved  under  the  old  method.  The  silo 
not  only  saves  a  big  waste  that  has 
heretofore  been  a  total  loss  but  it  also 
is  a  means  of  conserving  much  energy 
and  enables  the  farmer  to  do  all  his 
feeding  during  the  stormy  season  either 
under  cover  or  in  the  corrals  adjacent 
to  the  barn.  It  likewise  enables  him  to 
keep  his  stock  in  a  healthful,  growing 
condition  instead  of  losing  in  the  win- 


Section  of  a  Model  Kitchen  Arranged  foT  the  Greatest  Saving  of  Time  and  Energy. 


ter  what  they  have  gained  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  silo  and  dairying  are  closely 
associated  and  enable  the  farmer  to  run 
a  manufacturing  plant,  on  a  small  scale, 
on  his  own  place.  The  silo  serves  as  an 
immense  can  or  canning  factory  which 
will  transform  practically  every  vege- 
table grown  into  a  highly  succulent  and 
nutritious  food  while  the  cows  change 
this  canned  or  fermented  feed  into  milk 
from  which  is  made  the  butter  ready  to 
be  sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  The 
time  is  coming  when  every  successful 
farmer  will  materially  increase  his 
manufactured  products  and  will  sell 
nothing  in  the  raw  state.  In  this  way 
he  will  eliminate  much  waste  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  the  big  per  cent  taken 
by  the  middlemen. 

Another  way  in  which  considerable 
waste  on  the  farm  could  be  saved  is  in 
the  utilizing  of  some  of  the  depressions 
in  the  land  by  building  a  dam,  creating 
a  reservoir  and  stocking  it  with  fish. 
The  demand  for  fish  is  always  much 
greater  than  the  supply  and  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  install  a  wind- 
mill or  pumping  plant  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  freshened,  the 
farmer  would  be  well  repaid  for  his 
energy  and  expense  while  at  the  same 
time  the  reservoir  could  be  utilized  for 
a  swimming  hole  for  the  boys  in  the 
summer,  a  skating  pond  in  winter,  and 
a  place  from  which  to  secure  ice  for 
summer  use.  The  fish  supplied  from 
the  reservoir  would  make  a  material 
saving  in  the  meat  bill  as  well  as  give 
a  much  enjoyed  variety  to  the  diet. 

On  many  farms  no  garden  is  grown 
but  money  realized  on  other  farm  crops 
is  expended  for  garden  truck  which  could 
just  as  well  be  grown  on  the  farm  and 
which  would  be  much  more  enjoyed  by 
every  member  of  the  family  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  an  expense  account 
would  be  eliminated.  The  farm  garden 
returns  a  greater  profit  than  any  sim- 
ilar tract  of  ground  on  the  farm  and 
no  farmer  is  worthy  the  name  who  does 
not  grow  a  good  garden. 

By-products  of  Orchards. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  waste  and  one 
that  seems  appalling  to  the  average 
man  is  suffered  by  the  orchardists. 
When  I  was  a  boy  the  unsalable 
fruit  was  dried,  canned  or  made  into 
cider  and  vinegar  and  nothing  was 
wasted.  In  those  days  back  in  the 
country  districts  all  this  work  was 
done  by  hand.  The  fruit  was  peeled, 
cut  or  sliced  and  placed  on  a  scaf- 
fold or  shed  roof  and  dried  by  the 
sun.  The  orchadists  of  today  feels 
differently  about  his  products.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  grown  is  of  such  a  grade 
that  it  can  be  marketed  at  a  fairly 
good  price  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  remaining  60  per  cent  is 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  and 
rot.  This  happens  in  a  day  when 
modern  canning  factories,  evapora- 
tors and  ciderpr esses  can  be  con- 
structed through  the  co-operative 
plan  and  this  great  waste  of  produce, 
time,  energy  and  money  saved. 

It  would  seem  that  orchardists 
and  farmers  could  learn  valuable 
lessons  from  the  methods  practiced 
by  the  Standard  Oil,  the  packing 
companies  and  many  other  manufac- 
turers. It  is  said  that  the  Standard 
Oil  company  could  give  away  its 
kerosene  and  then  make  good  money 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Efficiency  and  Economy  of  the  Modern  Trador 


By    HAL    H.  CLARK, 


Returning  to  the  Mountain  Dump  with  a  20-ton  Load  of  Silica.    This  Tractor  Hauled  Heavy  Loads  on  Grades  as  Steep  as  18%.    Outfit  Owned  by  W.  F.  Yeo. 


GO  West,  young  man,  and  grow  up 
with  the  tractor."  The  glamour, 
mystery  and  romance  of  the 
Golden  West,  the  "white  city," 
that  came  and  slipped  away  in  a  night, 
the  "Red  Dog  Saloon,"  the  hot,  quick 
temper  of  the  early  time,  the  swift  ex- 
change of  words,  the  "draw"  and  the 
little  wooden  cross  that  was  the  finis 
of  many  chapters  of  the  "wild  and 
woolly"  days,  have  departed.  The  great 
ranges  still  graze  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  the  feuds  between  cattle  men 
and  sheep  herders  are  some  of  the  mem- 
ories that  stir  to  life  in  storyland.  The 
ranges  have  been  conquered,  the  arid 
lands  made  to  bloom  by  stupendous  ir- 
rigation projects.  The  white  cities  have 
given  way  to  well  laid-out  centers  of 
population.  The  grazing  lands  divide 
with  the  agricultural  and  fruit  acres. 
The  "shooting  iron"  has  passed  on — the 
tilling  iron  has  come. 

The  practical  romance  of  the  tractor 
conforms  to  the  bigness  of  the  Western 
setting  in  which  this  article  is  laid  out. 
The  West  gives  us  a  sense  of  vast 
spaces,  mighty  mountains  and  unending 
plains.  The  tractor's  first  assignment 
was  to  go  out  and  open  up  just  such  a 
magnificent  storehouse  of  natural  re- 
sources in  the  Northwest.  The  rim  of 
civilization  was  pushed  northward  tow- 
ard the  Arctic  Circle,  and  westward  into 
the  fastnesses  of  the  rocky  Pacific  coast 
in  Canada.  The  tractor  romance  was  a 
practical  romance,  reading  like  the  real 
fairy  tales  of  modern  business.  Today, 
sweeping  expanses  of  plain  and  mesa 
lie  beneath  undulating  waves  of  wheat — 
a  reflection  of  tractor  service.  The  trac- 
tor swept  South  and  West,  through  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho; 
swept  through  Nebraska  and  Kansas; 
carried  successfully  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri; conquered  the  Southwest  and 
Middle  West;  ventured  into  the  Far 
West,  until  today  it  is  performing  mul- 
tifarious duties  on  hundreds  of  farms 
and  ranches,  on  irrigation  projects  and 
in  orchard  cultivation. 

Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  lie,  a  giant  wedge,  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  West  noted  for  its  scenic 
grandeur  and  remarkable  development. 
These  states  are  called  upon  to  do  the 
impossible,  in  reclaiming  rich  lands 
from  apparent  miles  of  waste.  Today 
wheat,  corn,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  barley, 
oats,  flax,  hay,  fruit,  potatoes  and  mis- 
cellaneous produce  have  usurped  the  rec- 
ords of  the  mineral  wealth.  Into  this 
big  land  of  promise, 
the  large  tractor 
turned  its  cleated 
foot,  and  the  people 
who  live  in  the 
shadows  of  towering 
mountains  utilized 
the  steel  horse,  born 
of  man's  genius,  in 
carrying  on  the 
work  that  leads  to 
a  greater  destiny. 

The  tractor  has 
had  a  miraculous 
career  in  the  brief 
span  of  fourteen 
years  that  have 
elapsed  since  C.  W. 
Hart,  an  Iowa  boy, 
built  the  first  suc- 
cessful gas  tractor. 
Followed,  shortly  af- 
ter, the  oil  tractor. 
In  all  the  years  of 


farm  machinery  development,  the  ad- 
vancement in  farm  power  had  not  taken 
a  step  forward  until  the  tractor  was  in- 
troduced. 

The  great  danger  in  these  Western 
states  today  is  in  selecting  power  that 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  work 
to  do.  In  the  enthusiastic  reception  of 
the  small  ■  general  purpose  farm  tractor 
that  is  revolutionizing  farming  on  units 
where  from  six  to  eight  horses  are  re- 
quired for  the  field  work,  the  larger  size 
of  tractor  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
latter  will  do  the  largest  and  the  small- 
est task  easily,  but  a  small  tractor  has 
fixed  limitations,  which  should  be  under- 
stood, so  that  there  will  be  no  disap-~ 
pointment.  Most  tractor  companies  of 
reliable  nature  carry  a  very  versatile 
line,  running  from  20  B.H.P.  to  60  B.H.P., 
and  every  tractor  in  the  line  has  a  cer- 
tain duty  to  perform  on  farms  that 
match  its  capabilities.  A  tractor  is  no 
better  than  the  hardest  job  it  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform,  in  measuring  ex- 
act efficiency.  The  warning  that  should 
go  out  to  all  prospective  purchasers  of 
tractors  is,  "Study  your  power  require- 
ments and  buy  the  outfit  that  covers  all 
of  them." 

Since  the  Western  states  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  general  farming  operations, 
it  might  be  well  to  sum  up  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  machinery  combinations 
drawn  by  tractors.  The  rush  spring 
work  of  plowing  is  simplified.  From  two 
to  ten  moldboard  self-lift  plows  are 
drawn  behind  a  sturdy  oil  tractor,  and 
often  a  drag  harrow  is  attached.  Others 
will  use  a  sub-surface  packer,  and  in 
dry  farming  a  sub-surface  packer  and 
drag  harrow  are  combined.  In  sod  plow- 
ing the  gang  is  followed  by  disc  and 
packer.  The  seed  bed  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared with  a  gang  of  discs  and  drag  har- 
rows. Corn  stubble  seeding  is  accom- 
plished by  using  a  large  beam  to  break 
the  stalks,  followed  by  a  disc  with  a 
drill  attachment.  The  harvesting  sea- 
son levies  heavy  demands  on  the  farmer. 
The  work  should  be  done  in  a  very  lim- 
ited time,  to  insure  the  full  benefits  of 
the  crop.  A  large  tractor  will  pull  from 
two  to  five  eight-foot  binders,  cutting 
the  grain  at  the  rate  of  two  acres  per 
hour  per  binder.  A  combination  of  har- 
vesters and  plows  complete  the  two  op- 
erations of  cutting  the  grain  and  doing 
the  fall  plowing  in  one.  In  extent,  the 
weeds  are  killed  off  in  the  most  obnox- 
ious weed-growing  season.  Threshing 
time  comes  on;  the  tractor  is  belted  to 


the  separator,  and  does  away  with  all 
danger  of  fires.  Besides  these  horse- 
killing  tasks,  the  modern  oil  tractor  will 
grade  roads,  some  companies,  under  a 
plan  of  supervision,  building  dirt  roads 
for  an  average  of  $25  a  mile.  Running 
the  ensilage  cutters,  filling  the  silos, 
cultivating  orchards,  pulling  stumps, 
clearing  land,  grubbing  sage  brush, 
grinding  feed,  loading,  elevating  or  bal- 
ing hay  and  shelling  corn  are  just  a  few 
of  the  jobs  a  tractor  does  efficiently. 

The  larger  size  tractors  often  pull  a 
combination  harvesting  and  threshing 
outfit.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
small  tractor,  moderate  sized  separators 
have  come  on  the  market  that  are  suc- 
cessful, and  make  tne  owner  indepen- 
dent. 

A  brief  summary  of  general  farming 
operations  demonstrates  the  elasticity 
with  which  the  tractor  regulates  itself 
to  all  calls  on  its  services.  Horse  farm- 
ing under  the  same  conditions  is  a  cost- 
ly proposition.  In  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer a  horse  tires  just  when  its  services 
are  most  critically  needed.  A  tractor 
works  without  rest,  and  eats  only  when 
in  motion.  It  will  not  die,  and  flies  do 
not  interfere  with  the  accomplishment 
of  its  duties.  By  putting  on  a  night 
shift  in  the  busy  season,  the  tractor 
will  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
without  "blowing."  There  is  never  the 
necessity  to  lift  the  plows  and  "skim" 
the  land. 

High  cost  of  feeds,  brought  about  by 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  world,  has 
raised  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  until 
today  it  amounts  to  $116  to  $182  annu- 
ally. If  all  the  horses  in  the  West 
were  kept  for  farming  purposes,  their 
maintenance  in  one  year  would  almost 
absorb  their  average  selling  price.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  the  disposal  of  a  large 
number  of  expensive  farm  horses.  The 
demand  in  Europe  for  cavalry  mounts 
and  animals  to  haul  equipage  wagons, 
commissary  outfits  and  artillery  has 
given  the  market  a  healthy  outlet  at 
good  prices.  Last  year  horses  sold  in 
Chicago  for  $213.  In  comparison  with 
the  medium-sized  general-purpose  trac- 
tor, is  it  not  expensive  to  pay  $213  for 
an  inefficient  horse,  when  the  equivalent 
horsepower  in  an  efficient  tractor  can 
be  bought  at  the  rate  of  about  $100  to 
$150?  The  small  tractor  will  not  only 
do  all  the  horse  work  on  the  farm,  but 
all  the  belt  work  besides. 

To  be  considered  in  this  connection  is 
the  ideal  arrangement  by  which  a  new 


One  Man  With  the  Tractor  Does  the  Work  of  Several  Men  and  Horses,  Thus  Making  a  Big  Saving. 


field  of  profit  accrues  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  horses.  Buy  a  22  or  27  B.H.P.,  or 
some  medium -powered  tractor,  if  you 
own  a  small  farm.  Keep  mares  to  do 
the  light  farm  work.  This  will  afford 
them  the  exercise  needed  to  insure  their 
healthy  condition.  The  tractor  does  the 
killing  work.  The  mares  do  the  light 
work,  and  each  year,  besides  the  big 
saving  in  power  costs  of  field  and  belt 
farming,  a  nice  income  is  realized  from 
colts. 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  article 
indirectly  points  to  one  of  the  benefits 
of  major  importance  that  the  tractor  is 
bringing  the  farmer.  The  drudgery  of 
farm  life  has  made  the  lure  of  the 
Great  White  Way"  of  the  city  too 
strong  for  the  boy,  who  should  take  his 
father's  place  on  the  homestead.  Abso- 
lute evidence  has  been  obtained,  first 
hand,  from  farmers  who  bless  the  trac- 
tor for  keeping  the  boy  at  home.  The 
drudgery  is  turned  into  an  interesting 
work.  Every  farmer  boy  is  a  lover  of 
machinery.  A  tractor  is  an  unending 
delight  to  him.  Work  does  not  seem 
work  when  the  farmer's  son  mounts  the 
tractor  platform  and  plows  from  eight 
to  thirty  acres  a  day.  Most  tractors  on 
the  market,  built  by  reputable  compa- 
nies, are  constructed  very  simply — some 
having  as  few  as  seven  gears.  This  sim- 
plicity has  done  much  to  convert  the 
skeptical  farmer  into  an  exponent  of 
traction  farming. 

The  Western  country  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  wheat,  but  is  looking 
for  a  method  of  increasing  the  yield 
and  decreasing  the  cost  of  production. 
Tractors  will  take  the  place  of  from 
eight  to  thirty  horses.  In  the  hot 
months,  when  early  plowing  ought  to 
begin,  this  steel  horse  will  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  The  work  will  be  ac- 
complished with  dispatch.  Deeper  plow- 
ing is  another  means  of  increasing  the 
wheat  yield.  The  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  experts  say  that  Kansas  wheat 
can  be  increased  five  bushels  an  acre  by 
sinking  the  plow  blades  a  few  inches 
deeper  in  the  soil. 

Some  companies  have  added  to  their 
lines  orchard  cultivating  tractors  that 
have  sufficient  clearance  to  operate  eas- 
ily and  successfully  beneath  the  fruit 
trees.  The  value  of  an  orchard  can  be 
increased  by  intelligent  cultivation.  The 
tractor  has  also  stepped  into  the  one 
field  of  service  hitherto  denied  it,  and 
cultivation  of  growing  corn  is  now  pos- 
sible. 

In  hauling  loads 
over  mountainous 
roads,  in  improving 
Western  highways, 
tractors  are  unex- 
celled. One  of  the 
views  shows  a  40 
B.H.P.  tractor  oper- 
ating near  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  It  is 
owned  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Yeo,  who  has  a 
county  road  -  build  - 
ing  contract. 


The  tractor  ex- 
pert wrote  the  com- 
pany manufacturing 
the  outfit  that  the 
tractor  has  been 
hauling  twenty  tons 
of  silica,  nine  miles, 
from  the  moun- 
tains, using  four 
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dump-wagons  weighing  2,700  pounds 
each.  He  says  the  tractor  pulls  a  load 
up  a  grade  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
and  in  August,  I»i4,  traveled  846  miles 
and  hauled  1.000  tons  of  material.  The 
view  shows  the  tractor  returning  to  the 
mountain  dump,  with  empty  wagons. 
He  further  writes:  "Six  wagons,  each 
loaded  with  three  tons  of  coal,  were 
hauled  up  an  18  per  cent  grade  with 
perfect  ease." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Musselman  of  Cupar,  Sas- 
katchewan, owns  one  of  the  larger-sized 
tractors.  The  first  year  he  operated  the 
outfit  his  net  profits  were  over  $1,300. 
In  an  issue  of  one  of  the  Canadian  pub- 
lications, Mr.  Musselman  presented  the 
following  data: 
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based  on  the  usual  unit  of  a  four-horse 
team  and  man.  Mr.  Musselman  says, 
however,  that  to  the  item  of  $2,947.35 
must  be  added  the  sum  of  $205.60  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  these  prices  for  work 
done  for  hire,  making  a  total  earning  of 
$3,212.95.  Using  a  60  B.H.P.  oil  tractor, 
the  actual  cost  of  doing  the  same  work 
!  was  as  follows : 
Fuel,  lubricating  and  grease. . . .  $850.00 

Repairs,  tools,  etc   37.50 

Hauling  of  fuel,  oil  and  water.  120.00 
Help  on  outfit  and  their  board..  275.00 
Interest  on  the  investment  at 

8  per  cent    280.00 

Depreciation  on    outfit    at  10 

per  cent   .'   350.00 


3 
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Seeding   770  47  $0.40  $308.00 

Harrowing   2,005  50     .15  300.75 

Double  discing..  1,100  122     .65  715.00 

Plowing                 685  228    2.25  1,541.25 

Cutting                  235  14     .35  82.35 


Total  $2,947.35 

The  above  summary  of  what  it  costs 
to  do.  the  work  with  animal  power  is 


Total   $1,912.50 

Deducting  this  latter  sum  from  the 
earnings,  Mr.  Musselman  says  he  was 
the  gainer  by  the  use  of  a  power  outfit 
to  the  extent  of  $1,300.45.  Mr.  Mussel- 
man further  says  that  he  could  have  op- 
erated his  tractor  considerably  more 
and  accomplished  30  per  cent  n.ore 
work  before  he  reached  a  capacity  basis. 
Coal  oil  at  16  cents  per  gallon  was 
used,  and  he  writes  that  the  tractor 
used  40  gallons  of  fuel  to  carry  her  max- 
imum load  14  miles.  His  tractor  has  an 
oil  cooling  system,  but  water  is  fed  with 
fuel,  so  that  the  engine  consumes  about 
a  barrel  of  water  a  day  under  heavy 
load.  Frequently  the  outfit  was  oper- 
ated by  a  single  man,  and  at  no  time 


were  more  than  two  men  required.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  reports  Mr.  Mus- 
selman made  was  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  packing  effect  of  tractor  wheels. 
He  stated  that  in  his  fields  of  barley, 
especially,  and  in  every  grain  field 
where  he  farmed  with  traction  power, 
the  wheel  depressions  bore  the  heaviest 
yields,  and  could  be  picked  out  in  early 
ripening  so  that  the  eye  could  follow 
them  for  half  a  mile. 

Taking  the  figures  of  good  authorities, 
it  costs  50  cents  each  day  to  own  a  draft 
animal,  or  $182.50  a  year.  This  makes 
his  cost  per  working  day  about  $2.  He 
must  be  fed  the  remaining  265  days  for 
nothing.  He  eats  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
of  food  for  every  hour  he  works,  or  12,- 
000  pounds  a  year.  A  good  horse  will 
tire  out  in  six  hours  of  heavy  work. 
And  although  his  efficiency  has  not  in- 
creased an  iota,  his  price  has  advanced 
143  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  Car- 
ing for  a  horse  requires  time;  it  means 
a  loss  of  money  on  the  farm  in  the  busy 
season.  A  tractor  can  be  set  under  a 
rough  shelter  and  is  none  the  worse  for 
it. 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  horse  gives  an 
average  of  but  three  and  one-third  hours 
per  week  day,  throughout  the  year,  and 
that  whether  working  or  idle  he  de 
mands  his  regular  and  expensive  ra 
tions.  A  horse  consumes  yearly  the 
products  of  five  acres.  Seven  horses  eat 
up  the  produce  of  35  acres  annually. 


The  West  is  putting  business  common 
sense  into  the  great  task  of  extracting 
the  resources  of  its  rich  territories.  The 
tractor  has  stepped  into  the  shadow  of 
the  mountains,  and  blends  in  with  the 
bigness  of  the  scene.  The  tractor  will 
make  two  blades  of  produce  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before,  and  at  a  cost  phe- 
nomenally below  the  past  methods  of 
agriculture;  but,  primarily,  the  farmer 
must  take  great  care  in  choosing  a  trac- 
tor that  will  blanket  his  most  severe 
needs. 


In  former  years  the  custom  has  been 
to  conduct  a  defensive  instead  of  an 
offensive  campaign  on  the  housefly  with 
the  result  that  a  constantly  increasing 
number  had  to  be  fought  during  the  en- 
tire season.  It  is  well  to  continue  the 
use  of  screens,  fly  paper  and  fly  traps 
which  will  destroy  these  pests  individ- 
ually but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  realize  that  by  the  elimination  of  one 
brooding  place,  1,000,000  flies  can  be  de 
stroyed  at  a  single  "swat."  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  a  general  cleanup  about 
the  premises  and  especially  about  the 
barns  and  corals.  The  manure  will 
serve  a  good  purpose  on  the  fields  but 
left  where  it  is  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family 
brought  about  by  deadly  diseased  germs 
carried  by  the  fly.  It  is  cheaper  to  make 
a  general  cleanup  at  this  time  than  it  is 
to  pay  doctors  and  buy  coffins. 


Wet  and  Dry  Seasons— Farming  During  Late  Spring 


By    E.    R.  PARSONS. 


THE  tenor    of    our  correspondence 
seems  to  vary  with  the  seasc 
about  as  much  as  the  crops.  W 
have   received   many  letters  th 
year  telling  how  many  crops  were  raise 
on  five  or  six-inch  plowing. 

We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  tha 
with  20  inches  or  over  fair  crops  can  fa- 
raised  on  this  kind  of  plowing,  but  if  th- 
right  methods  are  employed_  full  crop 
running  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  am 
should  be  raised  on  our  virgin  soils  with 
a  precipitation  of  20  inches. 

Unfortunately,  however  (I  say  unfor 
tunately,  for  it  would  be  very  nice  if  w< 
could  raise  crops  with  a  riding  plow  anr 
a  pair  of  ponies),  when  a  dry  year  come> 
along  the  letters  change  with  the 
weather.  Those  who  do  not  plow  deeply 
enough  begin  to  say,  "How  can  we  save 
our  crops?"  "Can  we  break  the  crust 
under  the  mulch?"  "I  plowed  my  sod 
like  the  books  say  (two  inches  deep)  and 
ran  a  slanted  harrow  over  it,  but  the 
crop  is  drying  up.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  it?" 

One  man  wrote  two  years  ago:  "We 
had  no  luck  this  bast  year,  the  weather 
was  all  wrong.  I  am  going  to  form  a 
club  to  farm  by  your  methods,  the  only 
crop  I  got  was  on  a  piece  of  beet  land 
plowed  deep  last  year." 

Some  make  good  resolutions  in  dry 
years  and  forget  all  about  them  when 
the  rain  comes,  and  then  when  the  next 
dry  year  comes  pay  out  all  their  hard 
earned  dollars  to  buy  feed  for  their 
stock. 

There  is  no  money  in  dry  farming 
unless  you  can  raise  crops  every  year. 

The  time  of  planting  a  crop  often  in- 
fluences the  yield  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. In  the  northern  and  central  dry 
farming  states  grain  usually  does  best 
when  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  some  varieties  of  oats  which  are 
not  up  to  the  standard  in  hardiness. 
Corn  planted  from  May  15th  to  May 
25th  will  usually  outyield  that  planted 
later,  but  for  fodder  and  silage  purposes 
may  be  planted  as  late  as  July. 

About  June  1st  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
sorghum,  Sudan  grass  and  millet;  but 
all  these  crops  will  usually  make  feed 
planted  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  July. 

Turnips  are  often  planted  as  late  as 
the  15th  of  July  and  sometimes  make 
better  crops  than  when  planted  earlier. 
It  is  a  mistake  in  dry  farming  to  plant 
squashes  in  corn  except  as  a  filler  when 
some  of  the  hills  are  missing. 

Although  April  planting  usually  suc- 
ceeds the  best  with  alfalfa  many  have 
secured  good  results  by  planting  up  to 
the  last  of  May.  It  depends  largely  on 
the  season  for  if  the  spring  rains  ex- 
tend into  the  summer  months  and  the 
ground  stay*  wet  it  may  be  plantad  al- 


The  Disc  Is  Most  Important  of  Farm  Implements  and  Should  Be  Used  Freely. 


most  any  time. 

Last  year,  of  course,  was  a  wet  one 
and  the  farming  done  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  dry 
farming  for  it  rained  about  as  much  as 
it  usually  does  in  the  Eastern  states, 
therefore  because  late  plowing  and  shal- 
low plowing  in  some  cases  made  crops, 
is  no  argument  at  all  that  such  methods 
are  of  any  value  in  an  average  year. 

Late  plowing  in  an  ordinary  farming 
season  when  the  rains  stop  suddenly 
about  the  middle  of  May  is  seldom  of 
much  value  for  crops.  It  is  generally 
too  dry  and  over  aerated;  but  yet  it 
may  be  better  sometimes  to  plow  and 
plant  and  take  a  chance  up  to  the  last 
minute  in  an  endeavor  to  increase  the 
feed  supply.  When  land  is  plowed  late 
in  the  season  for  immediate  planting,  it 
should  be  disked  behind  the  plow  and 
then  disked  and  harrowed  alternately 
until  firm.  If  the  field  is  at  all  lumpy 
it  is  of  course  harder  to  reduce  and  more 
difficult  to  crop  successfully.  The  best 
implement  for  a  combined  clod  crusher 
and  packer  is  the  Western  land  roller 
manufactured  at  Hastings,  Nebr. 

We  always  advise  plowing  ahead  of 
time  and  for  spring  plowing  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  so  as  to 
give  the  land  time  to  settle  and  ac- 
quire some  moisture,  then  no  packing  is 
required  except  in  the  seed  rows  which 
is  done  by  the  wheels  on  the  corn  planter 
or  the  press  drill. 

Rather  than  plant  late  crops  it  often 
pays  to  plow  at  this  time  of  the  year 
for  winter  wheat  and  summer  fallow 
the  land  until  planting  time  in  August 
or  September.  The  winter  wheat  planted 
last  fall  is  now  up  in  places  about  a 
foot  high,  and  many  are  asking,  "Shall 
we  harrow  it?" 

Sometimes  it  pays  to  harrow  wheal, 
sometimes  it  la  bettar  to  laav*  it  aloaa 


It  is  always  an  advantage  when  the 
rains  stop  suddenly  to  have  a  good 
mulch  on  every  crop  and  a  dry  spell  is 
always  looked  for  in  the  dry  farming 
belt  between  the  spring  rains  and  those 
of  summer ;  in  fact  this  is  often  the 
critical  period  of  the  year.  At  this  time 
wheat  may  be  too  high  for  the  harrow 
but  it  can  always  be  cultivated  with  the 
spring  tooth  weeder.  If  the  stand  is 
good,  and  the  seed  planted  two  or  three 
inches  deep  (last  fall)  it  will  stand  har- 
rowing which  will  prove  of  great  ad- 
vantage if  the  weather  should  turn  dry. 

On  the  other  hand  a  thin  crop  and  a 
shallow  rooted  stand  may  often  be  bet- 
ter left  alone,  especially  if  the  soil  does 
not  harrow  well.  In  these  things  and 
many  others  the  farmer  must  use  his 
judgment  according  to  conditions  as  he 
sees  them. 

When  the  season  is  favorable  sod  land 
is  often  broken  for  winter  wheat  from 
March  to  June.  Of  course  the  deeper  it 
is  broken  the  better  and  when  thor- 
oughly pulverized  by  alternate  disking 
and  harrowing  will  raise  as  much  as  any 
field.  The  idea  that  we  have  to  plow 
sod  shallow  and  spoil  a  field  for  several 
years  belongs  in  grandfather's  time  when 
there  were  no  implements  to  work  with. 
It  is  true  that  some  pretty  fair  small 
crops  were  raised  last  year  on  shallow 
sod;  but  in  dry  farming  years  they 
never  amount  to  anything  and  seldom 
pay  back  the  seed.  A  sod  crop  planted 
in  a  well  made  root  bed  8  to  10  inches 
deep  will,  however,  stand  almost  any 
drouth  that  comes. 

Next  month  corn  will  begin  to  show 
up  and  harrowing  will  commence.  Listed 
corn  is  not  usually  harrowed  but  planted 
corn  often  is.  When  there  is  a  good 
stand  especially  for  fodder  harrowing  is 
recommended  tinea  it  creates  a  mulch 
aad  b«lp«  aba  yonnjr  plant*  bj  pravaat- 


ing  the  air  getting  to  their  roots  through 

the  cracks  in  the  crust. 
When  the  corn  has  been  planted  a 

single  grain  at  a  time  about  two  feet 
ipart  for  the  purpose  of  raising  corn 
ather  than  fodder,  it  is  better  to  remove 

chose  teeth  which  interfere  with  the 

row  or  else  to  wait  for  more  growth  and 
ise  the  cultivator. 

Potatoes  on  the  dry  farm  are  also 
larrowed  in  the  same  way  as  corn,  har- 
owing  regardless  of  sprouts  when  the 
tand  is  strong,  but  otherwise  removing 
ome  of  the  teeth.  It  should  also  be 
loted  that  when  the  outlook  is  dry 
arger  and  more  marketable  tubers  may 
>e  obtained  by  thinning  the  stand  down 
o  (Hie  sprout  in  the  hill.  There  is  no 
>bject  in  topping  potatoes,  sometimes 
it  seems  to  improve  the  crop,  at  other 

times  it  has  proved  a  detriment. 

When  cultivating  on  the  dry  farm 
there  should  never  be  any  hilling  up,  for 
the  reason  that  a  mound  of  earth  di- 
rectly over  a  root  sheds  light  rains  and 
diverts  the  water  to  the  center  of  the 
interspace  where  it  may  evaporate  be- 
fore the  plant  gets  a  chance  to  absorb  it. 

In  cultivating  when  a  rain  may  be 
expected  at  any  time  there  are  two 
factors  to  consider — accumulation  and 
conservation. 

The  dust  mulch  is  good  for  conserva- 
tion but  no  good  at  all  for  accumulation 
therefore  bar  the  dust  mulch.  Experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  a  fairly  rough 
level  granulated  mulch,  about  2  to  3 
inches  deep  is  the  best  for  both  purposes 
combined. 

When  corn  or  any  other  row  crop  is 
planted  one  way,  the  rows  should  al- 
ways run  across  the  slope  in  order  that 
the  run-off  may  be  caught  instead  of 
washing  out  the  rows  which  it  surely 
will  if  they  run  up  and  down  the  hill. 

Is  it  possible  to  cultivate  too  much? 
It  certainly  is.  A  corn  crop  will  stand 
hot,  dry  weather,  with  a  good  2  to  3-inch 
mulch  on  it  so  long  as  the  surface  is  in 
good  tilth  and  no  crust  forms.  To  keep 
on  cultivating  in  dry  weather  and  spoil 
a  good  mulch  by  turning  under  the  hot 
surface  and  wilting  the  corn  will  reduce 
the  yield  and  by  converting  the  top  into 
dust  will  repel  the  next  rain  instead  of 
absorbing  it. 

Corn  is  often  cultivated  to  advantage 
even  after  the  ears  have  formed.  It  has 
to  be  done  with  one  horse  and  a  walking 
cultivator.  Rye  for  a  hay  crop  or  to 
be  plowed  under  for  fertilizer  the  follow- 
ing spring  is  often  planted  with  the  cul- 
tivator between  the  rows  in  August. 

The  dry  land  farmer  is  no  longer 
looked  on  with  a  feeling  of  pity.  He 
rides  in  his  own  automobile  and  boards 
his  children  in  town  whila  they  attend 
tha  high  anhooL 
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GROW  CROPS  FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 


All  indications  point  to  a  late,  wet 
spring  in  the  West,  and  farmers  have 
jet  ample  time  in  which  to  rearrange 
their  plans  and  make  ample  preparation 
for  growing  a  generous  supply  of  for- 
age crops  for  dairy  cows,  as  well  as 
other  live  stock  on  the  farm.  I  have 
had  many  questions  written  me  con- 
cerning what  crop  would  be  profitable 
to  plant  this  late  in  the  season.  I  in- 
variably answer,  "Plant  corn  and  any 
other  quick  maturing  crop  out  of  which 
ensilage  can  be  made." 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  corn 
is  the  best  ensilage  crop,  but  sorghum  is 
a  close  second.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question 
whether  corn  or  sorghum  will  produce 
the  greater  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
from  the  dairy  cow.  While  well-filled 
corn  contains  more  nutriment,  yet  sor- 
ghum or  cane,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
produces  a  greater  tonnage  per  acre, 
and  some  claim  that  it  gives  better  re- 
sults. 

It  is  much  easier  to  grow  a  forage 
than  it  is  a  grain  crop,  and  if  ranchmen 
will  arrange  to  plant  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  to  corn,  cane  or  some  other  forage 
crop  and  then  get  busy  and  build  or  dig 
a  silo  for  taking  care  of  the  crop,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  results  will  be  so 
satisfactory  that  another  year  the  acre- 
age to  a  similar  crop  will  be  more  than 
doubled  and  an  additional  silo  con- 
structed. Many  will  give  as  an  excuse 
that  time  will  not  permit  the  building 


SAVE  THE  LITTLE  LEGS 

WHEN  GOING  TO  TOWN 
OR  VISITING 


Here 's  a  collapsible  sulky  with 
spring  seat,  foot  well,  reclining 
back,  rubber  -  tired  wheels  — 
folds  up  so  you  can  slide  it  un- 
der the  buggy  seat,  yet  it  makes 
it  easy  to  take  around  any  child 
from  1  to  6  years.  Order  No. 
050 ;  price  prepaid,  $3.70. 

Guaranteed  Fibre  Suit  Cases 

LOOK  LIKE  COWHIDE 
WEARS  LIKE  IRON 


If  you  make  a  trip  this  sum- 
mer, here 's  just  what  you  need. 

Brown  fibre,  built-over  steel 
frame,  sewed  handle,  6  ball  riv- 
ets at  each  corner,  cloth  lined, 
shirt  fold,  heavy  leather  straps 
all  around,  good  fastenings,  ex- 
tra depth  7  inches,  light  in 
weight,  wonderfully  durable. 
No.  360,  prices  prepaid,  24  inch, 
$3.26;  26  inch,  $3.60;  No.  361, 
without  straps,  24  inch,  $2.00; 
26  inch,  $2.26. 

ORDER  TODAY.    We  want  your 

business  for  these  two  items.  They're 
big  value;  you  can't  invest  the  money 
to  better  advantage. 

Send  for  samples  of  new  dress  ma- 
terials for  summer. 

We  prepay  transportation  on  goods 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A 

1LT.  Lews  &  Son  coT"' 


of  a  silo  in  time  for  this  season's  crop, 
but  when  you  consider  that  nearly  four 
months  will  elapse  before  time  to  put 
the  crop  in  the  silo,  you  will  realize  that 
this  time  will  be  ample  for  its  construc- 
tion. It  will  pay  the  average  ranchman 
well  to  borrow  the  money,  have  his  silo 
constructed,  and  then  if  he  has  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  dairy  cows  to  con- 
sume his  crop  it  would  be  a  good  in- 
vestment to  borrow  more  money  and 
buy  more  cows. 

The  sooner  the  Western  ranchman 
awakens  to  the  fact  that  through  the 
continuous  depletion  of  his  soil  largely 
brought  about  in  hauling  the  productive 
elements  to  market  in  the  grains  and 
grasses  grown,  and  in  which  way  he  is 
suffering  annually  a  heavy  loss,  the 
quicker  will  he  realize  the  importance  of 
live  stock,  and  especially  dairy  farming, 
through  which  system  he  will  not  only 
be  enabled  to  return  to  the  soil  all  the 
elements  taken  therefrom  by  the  grow- 
ing crops,  but  he  will  also  materially 
improve  his  financial  condition  and  will 
be  enabled  to  harvest,  successive  greater 
acreage  yields  rather  than  smaller. 

Many  men  are  so  constituted  that 
they  will  not  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements until  force  of  circumstances 
compels  action.  If  the  building  of  a  silo 
is  postponed  for  one  year  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  postpone  it  for  succes- 
sive years,  but  if  the  crop  with  which 
to  fill  it  is  grown,  provisions  will  be 
made  to  have  the  silo  ready  by  the  time 
the  crop  is  to  be  harvested. 

The  plains  section  of  the  West  is  nat- 
urally adapted  to  the  dairy  industry. 
The  wild  nutritious  grasses  make  rich 
dairy  feed  during  the  summer  months, 
when  showers  are  frequent,  and  the  fer- 
tile lands  will  grow  ample  forage  crops 
to  fill  the  silos  for  fall,  winter  and 
spring  feed.  Ten  good  cows  rightly  fed 
and  otherwise  veil  cared  for  should 
bring  a.  cash  income  of  $50  to  $75  per 
month,  and  this  regular  and  sure  income 
will  provide  for  all  necessary  running 
expense  of  the  family,  while  the  in- 
crease from  the  cows,  the  hogs  and  the 
poultry  fed  from  the  skim  milk  will  be 
clear  profit. 


PLOWS  SOD  LAND  SHALLOW. 


Western  Farm  Life: 

After  thirty  years  of  observation  and 
successful  experience  we  beg  to  endorse 
what  Mr.  J.  W.  Mundell  says  in  your 
issue  of  April  15th  concerning  shallow 
plowing  of  sod  land. 

In  '  his  statements  concerning  deep 
plowing  your  deep  tillage  expert  makes 
no  discrimination  between  sod  land  and 
fallow  or  stubble  land.  Without  going 
into  the  scientific  side  of  the  question 
at  all  it  would  appear  ill-advised  to 
turn  up  eight  or  ten  inches  of  raw  sub- 
soil upon  which  to  grow  a  crop. 

Our  system  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Mundell's — we  break  the  sod  about  four 
inches  deep,  turning  it  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  a  common  smoothing 
harrow  (we  never  use  a  disc  on  sod  land) 
prepare  a  shallow  mulch  or  seed  bed, 
planning  to  disturb  to  bottom  of  the 
upturned  sod  just  as  little  as  possible, 
and  by  this  method  we  have  yet  to  score 
a  failure  of  crop  on  sod  land. 

Afterwards  we  drop  the  plows  down 
a  little  each  year  until  the  desired  depth 
is  reached,  thus  gradually  bringing  up 
the  raw  subsoil  and  by  thorough  tillage 
mixing  it  with  the  original  surface  soil. 
To  break  sod  lands  as  deep  as  your  ex- 
perts recommend  and  then  with  disc, 
harrow  and  packers  undertake  to  reduce 
it  to  as  good  a  seed  bed  as  our  simple 
plan  produces  will  surely  involve  an 
amount  of  expense  and  labor  which  the 
crop  will  not  justify  and  is  in  no  way 
called  for. — Kirk  Brothers,  Eastonville, 
Colorado. 


An  Impotent  Stallion. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
farm  paper  and  have  appreciated  it  very 
much  the  short  time  I  have  been  taking 
it,  I  am  seeking  information. 

I  have  a  Percheron  stallion  that  is 
giving  me  trouble  in  breeding  this 
spring.  He  also  gave  me  the  same  trou- 
ble the  last  part  of  the  season  last 
year.  In  attempting  to  breed  a  mare 
he  will  mount,  fuss  around  awhile,  and 
slide  off.  For  breeding  purposes  he 
seems  to  be  worthless. 

This  horse  was  foaled  in  1900  and  in 
good  high  flesh  will  weigh  2,200  pounds. 
He  is  not  fat  but  in  good  work  flesh. 
We  work  him  some,  enough  for  good 
exercise.  We  use  him  to  clean  out  the 
barn,  haul  water  and  such  choring 
work.  Do  not  do  any  work  that  will  tire 
him.  His  feed  consists  of  good  corn 
and  good  alfalfa  hay.     He  has  been  a 


VERTICAL 
ARMING 


The  New  Agriculture 

Write  for  This 

FREE  BOOK 

FOR  2,000  years  most 
farmers  have  culti- 
vated only  6  to  8  inches 
of  soil.  They  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars 
adding  to  these  6-inch 
farms  plant  foods,  such 
as  potash,  phosphorus 
and  lime,  that  already 
lay  in  the  subsoil  wait- 
ing to  be  made  availa- 
ble. 

VERTICAL  FARMING 
makes  available  tons 
per  acre  of  new  plant 
food,  insures  abundant 
moisture  and  largely 
increases  crop  yields. 

Dr.  6.  E.  Bailey,  Geolo- 
gist at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  has  prepared  a 
reading  course  of  instruction  in  soils  and  vertical  farming. 
We  have  printed  it  in  a  well  illustrated  book.    It  will  be  mailed 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

To  anyone  owning  a  farm  in  the  United  States.  Get  this  book  about 
soils.  Work  your  farm  to  its  full  capacity.  Know  your  land.  Learn  its 
composition.  Use  the  fertilizers  nature  is  storing  beneath  your  6-inch 
farms.  Send  a  postal  request  today  for  Vertical  Farming  Booklet  497-F. 
Be  sure  to  state  the  acreage  of  the  farm  you  own. 

Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 


GILBERT  El  LIS  BAILEY,  a.m.. CM., Ph.D. 


530  Du  Pont  Building. 

Established  1802 


Wilmington,  Del. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


very  sure  horse  and  for  the  last  three 
years  has  not  bred  over  50  mares  a 
season.  I  brought  him  from  Nebraska 
last  October. — G.  P.  Bury,  Weld  Co., 
Colo. 

Limit  your  stallion  to  serve  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  mares  a  week  and  work  him 
regularly  every  day.  Reduce  him  even 
more  in  flesh  and  try  the  effect  of  one 
teaspoonful  of  pulverized  sulphate  of 
iron  given  in  his  feed  once  a  day  for 
three  weeks. — Chas.  G.  Lamb,  D.V.S. 


How  to  Make  Tireless  Brooder. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  paid  up  subscriber  and  take 
pleasure  in  reading  your  valuable  jour- 
nal. I  see  on  page  22  of  Western  Farm 
Life,  March  15th  issue,  an  article  by  A. 
W.  Gingery  on  care  of  incubators.  He 
offered  a  plan  for  a  cold  brooder  and 
says  he  will  give  plan  to  anyone  asking 
for  same  and  enclosing  stamp  but  does 
not  give  his  address.  I  would  be  glad 
for  the  Western  Farm  Life  to  publish 
a  plan  for  making  a  fireless  brooder. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  well  re- 
ceived and  of  interest  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  your  readers. — A.  R.  Lyman, 
Phillips  County,  Colorado. 

You  will  find  these  plans  and  descrip- 
tion in  the  poultry  department  of  n  re- 
cent number. 


Raised  Without  Milk!  1 


Her  name  is  Daisy  and  her  owner,  W.  A. 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  raised  heron  Blatchford'a 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  half  afl much aa  milk. 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

An  absolute  preventive  of  scourinp.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchford  Way"  are  heavier,  bigger- 
bonod  and  healthier.  Known  as  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1800.  Bold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  maker. 

See  Actual  Figures  z*Z-t&t*£Z 

you  how  to  increase  your  calf  profits .  Write  today. 
BUtchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.    Dept.  »205  Waokenn,  IIEnots 
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CARE  OF  THE  SPRING  LITTER. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  good  luck 
with  pigs.  I  am  averaging  up  very  well 
for  the  season,  but  the  indications  are 
that  I  would  have  much  greater  profits 
had  my  luck  been  less  in  chunks. 

I  started  out  with  five  old  sows,  14 
spring  pigs  and  two  summer  pigs  for 
this  spring's  hog  crop.  I  had  my  stakes 
set  for  100  pigs,  which  was  very  reason- 
able to  expect.  One  of  my  finest  sows 
got  hurt  in  the  winter  and  died.  Two 
of  my  old  sows  failed  to  get  with  pig, 
one  lost  her  pigs  about  a  week  before 
they  were  due,  and  I  only  saved  one  pig 
from  two  young  sows  that  farrowed  in 
March.  Since  the  first  of  April  the  luck 
is  running  to  the  other  extreme,  the  re- 
maining old  sows  bringing  me  eight  and 
eleven  and  young  sows  five  to  nine.  I 
have  an  average  of  just  eight  from  my 
April  litters  and  the  indications  are  that 
I  will  have  over  a  hundred  pigs  from 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sows.  I  would 
rather  have  about  eight  pigs  with  an  old 
sow  and  five  or  six  with  a  young  one. 
My  luck  now  is  so  very  good  and  I  am 
almost  sure  to  have  some  underling-sized 
pigs,  and  if  extra  care  is  not  taken  of 
them  there  will  be  many  runts. 

The  earlier  pigs  that  are  now  about 
ten  days  old  are  allowed  to  run  out  of 
their  stalls  with  their  mothers  this 
bright  warm  weather,  and  I  had  the 
start  for  another  trouble.  One  sow 
starting  off  on  a  foraging  expedition 
only  had  four  of  her  pigs  following,  the 
others  staying  at  the  stall  just  across 
the  partition  from  a  litter  that  remain 
close  to  their  nest;  getting  lonesome, 
they  went  in  and  piled  up  with  the  stay- 
at-home  pigs.  The  sow  out  ranging  lay 
down,  and  her  pigs  with  her  suckled,  so 
there  was  no  reason  for  her  returning 
to  her  nest.  The  other  sow  makes  fre- 
quent trips  back  to  her  pigs  and,  of 
course,  the  orphans  proceed  to  help 
themselves  to  the  quick  lunch.  There 
was  considerable  disturbance — thieving, 
the  bane  of  all  hog  men,  had  already  be- 
gun. These  being  my  oldest  litters, 
means  I  am  going  to  have  to  take  extra 
care  or  it  will  spread  to  the  entire  bunch, 
and  that  will  mean  an  uneven  bunch  of 
pigs  and  little  or  no  profit. 

I  immediately  hunted  up  my  renegade 
sow,  got  her  and  her  four  pigs  back  in 
their  stall  and  shut  them  up,  but  could 
not  pick  out  the  other  two  pigs  that 
belonged  with  her.  I  just  stayed  around 
until  the  other  sow  lay  down  to  suckle 
her  pigs  and  then  picked  out  the  two 
that  seemed  to  be  fussing  the  worst 
over  their  teats  and  put  the  four  scrap- 
pers in  with  the  sow  that  had  aban- 
doned a  part  of  her  litter. 

Then  I  enjoyed  (?)  another  little  wait. 
After  a  while  she  lay  down  to  suckle  her 
pigs  and  the  four  that  had  followed  her 
all  the  afternoon  and  two  of  the  fighters 
lined  up  quietly  for  their  meal,  while  the 
other  two  were  back  in  the  corner  trying 
to  get  home.  I  carefully  lifted  them 
out,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  their 
own  mother  stretched  out  to  furnish 
more  lunch,  so  I  saw  that  I  had  the  two 
litters  quiet  again.  It  took  me  close  to 
an  hour  to  straighten  matters  out,  and 
required  me  to  exercise  all  the  "hog 
sense"  I  possessed,  yet  it  was  time  well 
spent  if  I  can  prevent  robbing. 

I  shall  have  to  keep  this  thieving  lit- 
ter shut  up  for  several  days,  and  only 
let  the  sow  out  alone,  then  in  about  an- 
other week,  some  bright  day,  I  will  let 
them  out  with  the  old  sow  and  see  that 
they  get  out  20  or  30  rods  from  the  hog 
house  with  their  mother  and  in  some 
sheltered  nook,  following  them  until  the 
sows  lays  down  to  suckle  them,  and  see 
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Two  O.  I.  C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 


Why  lose  profits  breeding 
and  feeding  scrub  hogs? 
Two  of  our  O.  I.  C.  Hogs 
weigh  2806  lbs.  Will  ship 
you  sample  pair  of  these 
famous  hogs  on  time  and 
(five  agency  to  first  applicant.  We 
are  originators,  most  extensive  breeders 
and  shippers  or  thoroughbred  hogs  In  the 
world.  All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  J.  C.  Hogs  for  51  year* 
and  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 


Write—  7od  . 
for  Fret  Book.  "The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale' 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
Kt  Y,<km  BUg.  CUreUuU.  0. 


Suppose  We  Pared 
lhis  lire 


Suppose  this  All-Weather  tread — which  is  now 
double-thick — were  pared  to  the  thinness  of  the 
usual  anti-skid.  Do  you  think  that  the  grips  would 
endure  and  the  tread  endure  as  now?  Or  would 
it  resist  puncture  like  this  matchless  tread? 

Suppose  we  used — as  some  do — one  less  ply  of 
fabric.  Suppose  the  whole  tire  were  made  lighter. 
Could  the  tire  stand  use  or  misuse  as  Goodyear 
tires  do  now? 

Suppose  we  omitted  our  other  exclusive  features: 
Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature — 
Our  "On-Air"  cure  to  save  blowouts — 
Our  rubber  rivets  to  combat  loose  treads — 
Our  126-piano-wire  base  for  security. 
All  others  do  omit  them.  All  of  them  are  costly. 
One  of  them  —  our  "On -Air"  cure — costs  us 
$450,000  yearly. 

But  could  Goodyear 
Fortified  Tires  retain  top 
place  if  we  did  not  give 
those  extras? 


YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

f Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rlm-Cut  feature 
Blowouts — by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double 
thick  All- Weather  tread. 


We're  Adding 
Betterments 

Instead  of  that,  we  are 
all  the  time  adding  better- 
ments.    We  spend  on  one 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 

(2408) 


department  $100,000  yearly  to  seek  out  new  im- 
provements. 

Our  All -Weather  tread— always  double-thick 
— has  been  made  still  thicker  on  some  sizes. 

We  have  added  an  average  of  14  per  cent  to 
the  thickness  of  our  Inner  Tubes. 

And  we  are  making  our  own  fabric  to  secure 
a;  extra  strength. 

Price  Reductions 

Yet  we  have  made  big  price  reductions  three 
times  in  two  years.  Our  last — on  February  1st 
— brought  the  total  to  45  per  cent.  That  is  largely 
due  to  multiplied  output. 

Today  you  are  getting  in  Goodyear  Fortified 
Tires  the  best  value  ever  known  in  tire  making. 

It  is  due  to  yourself 
that  you  get  these  tires. 
They  are  saving  millions  of 
dollars  and  millions  of 
troubles  to  motor  car  own- 
ers each  year.  And  men 
know  this.  Last  year  they 
bought  about  one  Goodyear 
tire  for  every  car  in  use. 

Join  these  contented  tire 
users.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  you. 


them  lay  down  together,  while  the  old 
sow  skirmishes  around  for  feed. 

This  is  a  place  where  the  colony  hog 
house  is  not  equal  to  individual  cots  or 
hunks.  Thieving  is  much  more  common 
among  pigs  raised  in  colony  houses  than 
where  raised  in  individual  ones. 

I  have  used  the  cots  with  good  suc- 
cess and  think  if  pigs  do  not  come  too 
early  that  they  are  a  good  thing.  The 
only  trouble  I  ever  had  with  the  cot 
plan  was  in  cases  like  I  recited  above, 
where  the  sow  would  leave  the  nest  with 
only  a  part  of  her  pigs  following  her, 
the  pigs  remaining  in  the  nest  will  need 
to  be  cared  for  or  they  will  chill  from 
neglect. 

Where  fine  stock  is  raised  so  that  the 
raiser  can  afford  to  fence  off  a  good  al- 
falfa or  clover  field  into  half  acre  or 
acre  lots,  putting  a  cot  and  one  sow  in 
each  field,  there  probably  is  no  plan  that 
equals  the  single  cot,  but  we  who  raise 
pork  for  market  find  this  plan  too  ex- 
pensive and  the  distance  to  chore  a 
bunch  of  twenty  sows  or  so  too  great  to 
admit  of  this  plan,  so  we  must  modify 
it  to  soma  extent. 


If  the  individual  cot  is  provided  be 
very  careful  that  a  dashing  rain  does 
not  drive  in  to  the  bed  or  that  water 
does  not  run  under.  I  have  lost  fine 
litters  by  a  little  neglect  in  this  way. 
•  It  is  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  our  liberty,  and  I  paraphrase  it 
slightly  to  say  it  is  the  price  of  our  hog 
prosperity.  The  hog  chore  is  a  very  easy 
one  if  done  at  the  right  time,  and  if  it 
is  always  done  at  the  right  time  there 
will  be  no  question  as  to  profits.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  work  as  of 
knowledge.  Neglect  almost  always 
means  loss. 


Sweat  is  a  great  medicine  for  shift- 
lessness. 


Don't  sit  in  your  easy  chair  and  kid 
yourself  along  with  that  old  tomorrow 
gag-   

During  the  year  1914  more  than  6,500 
land  entries  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
made  in  the  several  land  offices  of  Col- 
orado. More  than  one  million  acres  of 
land  were  located.    These  figures  would 


This  is  Miss  Anna  Bar- 
rett, the  Champion  pig 
grower  of  1914.  Write  us 
for  the  story  of  the  litter 
of  Duroc  pigs  weighing 
3.811  lbs.,  at  209  days  old. 
We  offer  $100.00  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  will  make 
the  best  record  in  1915 
with  a  litter  of  pure  bred 
Duroc  pigs.  Write  for  in- 
formation about  the  con- 
test. If  you  haven't  Du- 
rocs,  now  is  the  time  to 
buy.  Address  J.  R.  Pfander,  Sec'y 
Nat'l  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Assn.,  646 
Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 


PaUnd  China  Pig»— fcis 
type — pedigreed  — shipped 
on  approval.  Da  via  Broa., 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


] 


indicate  a  new  population  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  people.  The  larg- 
est number  of  entries  was  universally 
found  in  those  districts  in  which  there 
were  no  withdrawals,  plainly  indicating 
that  were  the  balance  of  the  state's  ter- 
ritory freely  open  to  entry  a  much 
larger  new  population  would  be  secured. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year   50  Cents 

Three  Years    »i.uu 

Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser.  

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 

EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  sui 
ficient  notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


The  split  log  drag  has  contributed 
more  toward  the  economic  maintenance 
of  public  highways  than  any  implement 
of  modern  usage.  It  does  not  require 
special  acts  of  the  legislature,  bond  is- 
sues nor  expensive  educational  cam- 
paigns to  make  it  available  as  usually 
precedes  construction  work.  A  drag  can 
be  built  or  purchased  for  $20  and  is 
easily  operated  by  anyone  who  can  drive 
a  team.   We  need  more  drags. 


Two  of  the  last  few  tracts  of  public- 
lands  are  shortly  to  be  thrown  open  to 
entry.  They  lie  in  old  Indian  districts 
in  North  and  South  Dakota,  may  be 
had  at  an  average  price  of  five  dollars  an 
acre,  and  include  something  under  90,- 
000  acres.  There  are,  of  course,  a  num- 
ber of  other  tracts,  scattered  through- 
out the  West,  which  are  some  time  to  be 
distributed.  But  for  all  purposes  of  gen- 
eral colonization  the  public  lands  no 
longer  exist. 


FITTING    HORSES   FOR  WORK. 


Every  schoolboy  remembers  how  his 
teacher  used  to  point  the  way  to  the 
White  House  and  endeavor  to  arouse  his 
ambitions  to  the  point  where  he  would 
make  an  effort  to  become  the  "Moses"  of 
the  age.  I  often  thought  that  better  ma- 
terial might  have  been  found  out  of 
which  to  mold  great  leaders,  but  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  farmer  to  rest  con- 
tentedly with  being  as  "good  as  the  aver- 
age." Strive  to  beat  the  average  farmer; 
if  he  plows  six  inches  deep  and  grows 
twenty  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  go 
him  a  little  better — plow  eight  inches 
and  grow  twenty-five  bushels.  There  is 
more  room  at  the  top  for  farmers  than 
for  people  of  any  other  vocation  and  the 
reason  is — there  are  so  few  at  the  top 
merely  because  they  refuse  to  use  their 
intellect  and  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  "average  class." 


I  am  frequently  asked  to  give  a  recip* 
for  curing  sore  shoulders  and  necks  in 
the  spring  season.  These  and  other 
troubles  with  the  horse  are  brought 
about  through  oversight  or  carelessness 
in  riot  preparing  the  horse  for  work. 
Horses  that  have  been  idle  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  and  have  been 
roughed  through  are  soft  and  should  be 
gradually  prepared  for  the  heavy  spring 
work  by  being  grain  fed  and  put  to 
work  gradually  until  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  change.  Some  good 
horsemen  wash  the  shoulders  and  necks 
of  their  horses  daily  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  hot  salt  water.  This  has  a  ten- 
dency to  toughen  the  neck  and  shoulders 
and  with  increasing  daily  work  together 
with  good  feed,  the  horse  will  be  in  con- 
dition to  take  up  the  heavy  work  when 
it  starts  in  the  spring.  See  that  the 
horse  gets  feed  containing  an  abundance 
of  protein.  Remember  the  watchword, 
"Protein  and  Proficiency." 

Of  the  various  feeds,  nothing  is  bet- 
ter for  the  horse  in  spring  work  than 
oats.  Alfalfa  should  be  fed  sparingly 
to  the  working  horse,  but  good  clean 
native  hay  will  materially  help  to  main- 
tain his  strength.  If  the  horse  shows 
tendency  towards  constipation,  a  hot 
bran  mash  will  usually  give  relief. 

Give  repeated  and  careful  attention  to 
the  fit  of  the  collar.  A  tight  fitting  coi 
lar  is  all  right  and  much  better  than 
one  too  loose  but  as  spring  wears  on 
and  the  work  on  horses  becomes  harder, 
they  loose  flesh  and  the  collar  that 
was  tight  fitting  in  the  early  spring, 
gets  loose.  If  you  can't  take  up  the 
collar  enough  so  that  it  will  fit  the 
horse,  you  had  better  buy  a  new  col- 
lar. You  can  not  afford  to  take  chances 
on  a  sore  neck  and  shoulders  just  at  a 
time  when  you  need  your  horse  most. 
Some  resort  to  pads  but  they  are  detri- 
mental and  should  not  be  used  only  in 
extreme  cases.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory collars  on  the  market  and  one 
that  is  adjustable  to  any  size  horse  is 
the  all-metal  collar.  There  are  several 
different  makes  of  these  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  The  shoulders  re- 
quire something  solid  to  pull  against 
and  the  metal  meets  this  requirement. 

A  leather  collar  is  good  enough  if  it 
is  kept  well  cleaned  and  is  made  to 
fit  the  horse.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  shoulders  thoroughly  clean.  The 
horse  sweats  profusely  and  if  this  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  shoulders  they 
will  in  time  get  sore.  Curry  and  brush 
the  shoulders  thoroughly  and  occasion- 
ally wash  them  with  a  warm  solution  of 
salt  water. 


MAKING    PROSPERITY    A  HABIT 
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Vrfaranxiille 
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— the  quick-step  beverage  for  quick- 
step thinkers  and  players — for  people 
who  do  things — for  athletes  who  have 
the  punch  to  deliver  the  goods  in  a 

pinch. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name 
— and  avoid  disappointment. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co. 

ATLANTA.  GA 


I  would  like  to  see  every  farmer  this 
spring  try  some  kind  of  a  crop  experi- 
ment on  a  small  scale.  Land  has  not  yet 
reached  that  value  in  the  west  but  what 
you  could  use  a  few  acres  to  try  out 
some  new  forage  or  grain  crop  that  has 
proven  successful  under  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  yours.  You  know  that  the  crops 
that  you  have  been  growing  for  ten  or 
twenty  years  are  safe  to  plant,  but  you 
don't  know  that  there  are  new  crops  that 
would  perhaps  yield  twice  the  value  with 
much  less  labor.  It  is  a  common  expe- 
rience to  go  into  a  new  neighborhood  and 
ask  a  farmer  what  he  raises.  His  in- 
variable reply  is:  "I  raise  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  a  little  meadow  grass  and  some 
garden  truck,  but  Jones,  five  or  six  miles 
down  the  road,  has  been  raising  some 
new  kind  of  a  crop  that  he  says  beats 
anything  he  ever  saw  for  feed.  I  calcu- 
lated to  get  a  little  seed  from  him  and 
plant  this  spring,  but  forgot  all  about 
it."  The  next  half  dozen  farmers  will 
tell  you  the  same  story.  Why  not  be 
Mr.  Jones  this  spring?  Try  something 
new  on  a  small  scale  and  even  if  It  should 
not  prove  a  success,  you  haven't  lost 
much  and  have  gained  in  «zp«rl«BA«. 


All  reports  and  conditions  indicate 
that  our  nation  is  entering  on  an  era 
of  unprecedented  prosperity.  With  the 
renewal  of  rumors  of  peace  and  the 
overtures  made  to  the  United  States 
to  intercede  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, the  possible  early  ending  of  the 
present  great  conflict  looks  encourag- 
ing. The  best  authorities  uniformly 
agree  that  for  at  least  five  years  after 
the  close  of  the  European  war  business 
in  the  United  States  will  be  intensely 
active  and  highly  profitable. 

The  United  States  is  now  a  great 
manufacturing  country  and  with  a  very 
few  exceptions  is  practically  without 
competition.  Necessity,  the  mother  of 
invention,  has  shown  us  our  wonderful 
undeveloped  resources  and  that  every- 
thing required  can  be  produced  by  our 
own  people  who  depend  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  nothing.  American  talent  and 
invention,  science  and  efficiency,  have 
overcome  the  handicap  of  high  wages  by 
getting  greater  results  out  of  the  same 
unit  than  is  had  by  the  foreigner. 

The  American  farmer,  driving  his  mod- 
ern machine,  accomplishes  more  in  a 
day  than  can  a  half  dozen  foreign  la- 
borers with  their  crude  methods  in  a 
week.  Perhaps  the  feeling  of  self  de- 
pendence is  the  greatest  lesson  that  has 
been  taught  us  by  the  European  war. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  sup- 
ply not  only  our  own  needs  but  also 
those  of  other  nations  with  many  of 
the  articles  that  we  have  heretofore 
been  importing. 

Considering  our  wonderful  opportum 
ties  abroad  as  well  as  most  favorable 
conditions  at  home  it  is  time  for  every 
loyal  American  citizen  to  quit  looking 
for  th«  "Spota  on  the  ann" — to  become 


an  optimist  and  to  make  prosperity  a 
habit.  We  couldn't  escape  prosperity 
now  if  we  should  try.  It  is  in  the  very 
atmosphere;  it  is  reverberated  from  hill- 
top to  dale  in  every  note  uttered  by  the 
warbling  bird,  whistled  by  the  farmer 
lad  and  shouted  by  the  carefree  school 
children  happy  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
spring  vacation.  The  noise  of  millions 
of  factory  wheels  that  are  working  over 
time  in  their  effort  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand  for  machinery,  the  hum 
of  the  thrifty  farmer  who,  with  his 
modern  tractor  and,  unaided  turns  the 
fertile  soil  and  does  the  work  of  sev- 
eral men  and  teams,  all  spells  pros- 
perity. 

The  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
largest  ever  achieved  heretofore  was 
$700,000,000  in  1913.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor 
will  amount  to  $1,000,000,000  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30th,  and 
probably  $1,500,000,000  by  December  1st. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
great  increase  in  our  exportation  of  food 
stuffs  produced  by  our  farmers  and  for 
which  they  have  received  high  prices. 
In  the  eight  months  ending  the  first  of 
February,  we  sent  to  Europe  almost 
twice  as  much  food  stuffs,  both  in  the 
crude  form  and  the  manufactured  state, 
as  we  sent  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time  our 
exportation  of  crude  materials  for  use 
in  manufacturing  diminished  almost 
one  half. 

We  all  concede  that  these  favorable 
conditions  to  American  commerce  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  greatest  war 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed  and  may 
never  see  again.  The  knock  of  oppor- 
tunity came  and  America  was  there  to 
answer  the  summons.  She  rose  to  the 
emergency  and  as  a  consequence  the  ca- 
lamity howler  pours  out  his  tale  of  woe 
on  unsympathetic  ears  and  prosperity  is 
becoming  a  habit. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  neither 
state  or  nation  will  raise  any  barrier  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  prosperity's 
wave.  If  some  unforseen  influence  could 
be  brought  about  to  discourage  the  po- 
litical ambitions  of  Frank  P.  Walsh,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission,  which  some  time 
ago  conducted  a  most  partisan  inquiry 
in  Colorado  and  later  in  New  York  and 
who  threatens  to  again  open  these  in- 
vestigations, thereby  keeping  himself  in 
the  political  limelight,  millions  of  peo- 
ple would  lift  their  hearts  in  gratitude 
and  give  thanks  for  the  death  of  the 
knocking  habit  and  the  substitution  of 
prosperity. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  in  the  clusters  of 
apple  and  pear  trees  begin  to  separate 
and  turn  pink,  it  is  time  to  spray  for 
scab,  black  rot,  and  various  leaf -eating 
insects  including  the  spring  cankerworm. 
The  spray  consists  either  of  four  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate,  four  pounds  of  lime, 
three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
water  to  make  fifty  gallons,  or  of  one 
and  one-half  gallons  of  commercial  lime- 
sulphur,  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
past*,  and  water  to  make  fifty  gallons. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR. 


The  farmer  cannot  be  helped  until  he 
organizes,  and  the  government  can  best 
help  the  farmer  through  organization. 

By  co-operating  with  his  neighbor  the 
farmer  can  learn  new  methods  of  culture 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas  will  bene- 
fit both. 


The  breeds  of  horses  recognized  in  this 
country  are  the  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shire, 
Clydesdale,  Suffolk,  Hackney,  French 
coach,  German  coach,  Cleveland  bay, 
thoroughbred,  Arabian,  American  saddle 
horse,  American  trotting  horse  (standard 
bred),  Morgan,  Welsh  pony  and  Shetland 
pony. 

The  Ohio  experiment  station  figures 
the  annual  value  of  the  stable  manure 
in  Ohio  alone  at  $93,717,000.  It  fur- 
ther estimates  that  one-half  this  value 
is  lost  if  the  manure  is  allowed  to  leach 
for  three  months.  The  value  per  animal 
is  given  as  follows:  Horses,  $27;  cat- 
tle, $20;  hogs,  $8;  sheep,  $2.  From  the 
above  it  is  possible  for  the  Western 
farmer  to  figure  out  how  long  it  would 
take  him  to  lose  the  price  of  a  good 
manure  spreader. 


The  nation's  menu  must  be  made  up 
from  the  fields,  pastures,  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  to  farm  intelligently  the 
farmer  must  know  what  is  needed. 

Cheap  money  is  the  fount  that  makes 
the  brook  of  industry  flow  and  without 
it  the  homeless  farmer  can  hardly  hope 
for  a  home  or  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try expect  to  prosper.  The  farmers  of 
the  United  States  owe  $5,000,000,000  and 
cheap  money  will  mean  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  saving  to  the  farmer. 


Don't  overlook  reading  the  advertise- 
ments in  Western  Farm  Life.  Remem- 
ber that  the  reliability  of  every  adver- 
tiser is  guaranteed  by  this  journal  and 
that  you  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  mak- 
ing purchases  from  them.  Write  for 
catalogues  of  the  articles  advertised  and 
in  which  you  are  interested,  study  the 
details  and  if  you  are  in  need  of  the 
device,  order  direct  from  the  house  and 
if  you  want  the  protection  of  this  jour- 
nal, be  sure  to  mention  it  when  writing 
the  firm  for  catalogue. 


With  corn  at  70  cents  a  bushel,  alfalfa 
hay  at  $10  a  ton,  and  tankage  at  $2.50 
a  hundredweight,  a  ration  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  proved  most  profitable  in  a  re- 
cent test  with  fattening  pigs  carried  on 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 
The  pigs  fed  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  did 
not  gain  as  rapidly  as  did  pigs  fed 
tankage  and  corn.  However,  in  cost  of 
gains  the  pigs  fed  corn  and  alfalfa  made 
a  much  better  showing  than  did  the  pigs 
on  tankage  rations.  The  test  showed 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  grind  corn  for 
pigs.  Pigs  fed  ground  corn  made  the 
least  and  most  expensive  gains  of  any 
pigs  in  the  test.  Where  a  ground  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay  ration  waa  used  the 
coat  of  100  pounds  gain  wm  nearly  Ig 
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Questions  and  Answers 

m 

Our  readers  are  Invited  to  maKe  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general   agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.    You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In    questions    relating    to    diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very 
explicit  in  descriptions  and  In  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Forage  Crops  to  Grow. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  starting  to  farm  on  a  new  ranch 
and  my  first  effort  is  to  raise  some 
horse  feed.  Will  Sudan  grass  and  cow 
peas  make  good  horse  feed  planted  to- 
gether?   Would  it  be  advisable  to  bale 


This  Book 
Helps  You 

Cut  the  High 
Cost  of  Living 

We  believe  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  of  which  we  hear  a  great  deal 
is  due  largely  to  the  manner  in  which 
purchases  are  made.  Many  a  dime 
or  dollar  could  be  saved  if  people 
would  only  make  a  little  inquiry  as 
to  where  they  can  buy  best  and 
cheapest. 

Fortunately  for  our  readers  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  reliable  mail  or- 
der nouses  in  the  country  is  located 
quite  near  us.  We  refer  to  the  Gen- 
eral Mercantile  Co.,  the  great  mail 
order  house,  737  So.  9th  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

This  house  has  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  square  dealing,  low  prices 
and  for  prompt  and  satisfactory 
service.  It  gives  an  absolute  guar- 
antee with  every  article  it  sells,  and 
makes  sure  that  you  will  be  satis- 
fiea  with  it  by  sending  it  to  you  on 
30  to  60  days  trial. 

It  will  be  worth  money  to  you  to 
get  the  big  New  Illustrated  Catalog 
No.  8  just  issued  by  this  firm.  This 
book  gives  illustrations,  full  descrip- 
tions and  prices,  of  hundreds  of  ar- 
ticles you  need:  Furniture,  gasoline 
engines,  washing  machines,  a  very 
full  line  of  buggies  and  harness — in 
fact,  everything  for  home  or  farm — 
and  the  low  prices  will  surprise  you. 
If  you  want  to  cut  down  your  living 
cost  you  are  also  sure  to  be  inter- 
ested in  their  grocery  catalog,  which 
quotes  surprisingly  low  prices  on 
staple  and  fancy  groceries. 

The  book  is  free.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it  to  you.  There  is  sure 
to  be  a  big  demand  for  it  as  soon  as 
It  becomes  generally  known  that  it 
is  ready  for  distribution.  Better 
mention  this  paper  when  you  write 
and  the  book  will  come  to  you 
quickly. 


Send  in  your  name.  We  are 
going  to  Give  Away  this 

$285 

Motorcycle 

and  many  other  prizes  over  $500  in  all. 

We  Pay  You  in  CASH  Besides 

Would  you  like  to  own  a  fine  speedy 
$285  latest  model  Harley-Davidson  mo- 
torcycle? Tou  can  own  one  and  make 
good  wages  besides  while  working.  The 
Western  Farm  Life  Is  going  to  give 
away  this  motorcycle  and  $500.00  in 
other  prizes,  June  26,  1915,  to  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  for  securing  sub- 
scriptions, and  pay  you  in  cash  for  each 
subscription  you  secure.  You  can  not 
lose  in  this  contest,  as  you  are  sure  to 
be  paid  for  the  work  you  do,  and  the 
best  worker  wins  motorcycle.  You  can 
also  earn  a  fine  $50  riding  saddle,  and 
many  other  big  prizes. 
Write  Today  for  full  information  and 
description  of  prizes.  This  is  the  easiest 
and  best  way  to  get  a  motorcycle.  Nine 
others  have  each  won  our  motorcycles 
with  far  less  in  subscriptions  than  it 
would  take  in  dollars  to  buy  the  ma- 
chine of  a  dealer.  It  costs  you  nothing 
to  enter  and  places  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  us  whatever.  You  will  never 
know  about  our  splendid  plan  unless 
you  send  us  your  name  and  address.  If 
you  live  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Idaho,  or  New  Mexico,  fill  in  the  blank 
below  and  mall  today  to  The  Western 
Farm  Life,  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
This  will  entitle  you  to  take  part  in  the 
Extra  Prize  Awards  in  which  you  can 
sure  earn  many  fine  prizes  besides. 


THE  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 
Denham  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me,  free  of 
cost  to  me,  how  I  can  become  the 
owner  of  the  Motorcycle,  or  one  of 
the  other  big  prizes  you  are  going  to 
give  away,  and  make  good  wages  be- 
sides. 

Name   

Address   /  „  


it  if  baled  in  large  loose  bales? 

I  do  not  think  that  we  could  farm 
successfully  without  Western  Farm 
Life  which  is  sure  a  ring  leader. — W.  J. 
M.  Westwater,  Utah. 

You  should  be  able  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  Sudan  grass  by  first  preparing 
a  good  seed  bed  which  should  be  made 
quite  firm  by  repeated  cross  disking, 
harrowing  and  rolling  with  a  corrugated 
roller.  Remember  that  Sudan  grass  seed 
is  very  small  and  should  have  a  well 
fined  seed  bed.  You  will  find  in  another 
part  of  this  number  a  good  story  on  the 
growing  of  Sudan  grass  and  you  will 
also  find  interesting  stories  on  the  same 
subject  in  back  numbers  of  Western 
Farm  Life. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  cow  peas 
in  this  altitude  and  climate  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  plant  any  other  seed  with 
Sudan  grass.  Drill  your  Sudan  grass 
seed  in  rows  about  36  inches  apart  and 
cultivate  the  same  as  you  would  corn. 

I  don't  see  anything  to  be  gained  by 
baling  your  Sudan  grass  since  you  can 
cut  it  with  a  binder  and  the  bundles 
can  be  conveniently  handled. 

It  would  be  well  for  you  to  plant  some 
corn,  sorghum  and  if  your  location  and 
altitude  are  suitable  you  would  find 
field  peas  a  good  crop.  In  another  col- 
umn a  successful  farmer  in  Idaho  ad- 
vocates the  planting  of  garden  peas 
which  he  claims  make  a  much  better 
feed  than  do  field  peas. 

I  thank  you  for  your  good  words  re- 
garding your  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  Western  Farm  Life.  No  farmer  should 
try  to  economize  by  cutting  out  a  good 
farm  journal.  It  is  as  essential  to  him 
as  the  law  book  is  to  the  attorney  or 
the  medical  works  to  the  doctor. 

Sore  Necks  on  Horses. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  spite  of  all  I  can  do  my  work 
teams  get  sore  necks  in  the  summer. 
Please  tell  me  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it? — J.  O.  C,  Bertrand,  Nebr. 

The  care  of  the  work  horse's  shoulders 
and  neck  is  an  art,  and  some  teamsters 
understand  well  the  right  care  to  be 
given.  One  can  find  many  old  horses 
without  a  white  hair  on  their  shoulders, 
indicating  that  the  surface  has  never 
been  galled.  The  first  essential  is  to 
have  a  well-fitting  collar,  one  that  is 
neither  too  loose  nor  too  tight,  but  fits 
snugly  and  gives  ample  protection  to  the 
top  of  the  neck.  The  common  cause  of 
sore  necks  in  horses  is  the  folding  of 
long  tangled  manes  under  the  top  of  the 
collar.  It  is  a  good  plan  before  using 
the  horses  much  in  the  spring  to  thin 
out  the  mane  with  a  jack  knife  in  the 
places  where  the  collar  rests.  Cut  out 
all  the  tangles  and  knots  so  that  it  will 
not  collect  under  the  collar,  and  then 
shorten  the  mane  if  it  is  at  all  long.  It 
is  not  a  good  idea  to  clip  the  mane  off 
where  the  collar  rests,  as  short  stubs 
would  be  left  and  these  would  soon 
prove  irritating. 

One  of  the  best  treatments  for  sore 
necks  is  a  solution  made  of  equal  parts 
of  glycerine  and  tincture  of  iodine.  After 
work  in  the  evening,  bathe  the  sore 
necks  with  salt  water,  and  after  the  neck 
has  dried  apply  the  above  mixture  of 
glycerine  and  iodine  to  the  affected 
parts.  The  following  morning  wash  off 
carefully  and  clean  with  a  sponge  all  the 
sticky  material  from  the  neck,  otherwise 
the  collar  is  likely  to  stick  and  cause 
further  irritation. 

This  mixture  of  glycerine  and  iodine 
is  conveniently  kept  in  an  oil  can  and  is 
a  good  remedy  to  have  around  the  barn 
for  cuts,  bruises  and  other  injuries. 

Colts  Have  Crooked  Legs. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  breeder  of  shire  horses  and 
am  troubled  about  some  of  the  colts. 
They  are  frequently  born  with  crooked 
legs;  some  of  them  will  straighten  up 
and  get  all  right  while  others  will  grow 
worse  and  become  cripples. 

The  mares  are  in  good  condition,  have 
plenty  of  milk.  They  run  in  pasture 
of  native  grass  and  are  fed  oat  hay  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  one  that  waa 
born  all  right  and  In  less  than  three 
days  Its  knees  are  bending  out,  another 
has  buck  knees,  weak  ankles;  also  have 
one  yearling  that  is  growing  mor* 
crooked    all    th*    tiro*.      The,  trouble 


The  Detroiter  motor  develops  55—60 
horsepower;  the  car  weighs  2500  pounds; 
the  greatest  relative  horsepower  ever 
built  into  an  American  car.  Yet  smooth 
as  clockwork.  Accelerates  from  five  to 
thirty  miles,  on  high,  in  12  seconds! 

«*• 

{^trotter 


Eight 
$1295 


The  Famous 

Four 
$985 


Pistons  are  aluminum  alloy. 
Carbon  cannot  form  on  them.  The 
motor  remains  perpetually  clean 
and  powerful. 

Body  lines  reproduce  exactly 
the  famous  "boat  type" — the  ex- 
quisite style  which  Europe,  since 
the  war,  can  no  longer  supply; 
wheelbase  112  inches,  with  very 
narrow  turning  radius. 

Finish:  20  -  operation  deep; 
warm  Kimball  green  with  gold 
stripe.  Genuine  hand  -  buffed, 
straight  grained  leather.  Platform 
springs.  Full-floating  axle.  Dry- 
plate  clutch.  Tires  33x4,  non- 
skids  on  rear,  with  duplex  tire 
carrier.  Four  24  -  inch  doors. 
Every  latest  refinement. 

Heavy  deliveries  are  being  made 
— but  our  capacity  is  40  cars  a 
day.    See  our  nearest  dealer. 

Handsome  folder  in  actual  col- 
ors on  request. 

Briggs  -  Detroiter  Co. 

643  Holbrook  Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FA   W  n  Y  my  if  i  17  distributor, 
•  Am  I  till*  I\L.E!i«    DENVER,  COLO. 


seems  to  be  altogether  in  front  legs. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  and  what  I  should  do  through 
Western  Farm  Life? — J.  S.  K.,  Camp 
Crook,  S.  D. 

Substitute  native  hay  for  oat  hay  as 
a  feed  for  the  mares.  Feed  some  grain. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  condition 
prevaue  in  the  colts  of  several  different 
mares  that  are  said  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, I  am  suspicious  that  the  trouble 
may  be  due  to  the  sire. — Chas.  Lamb,  D. 
V.  S. 


The  ribbon  strings  on  baby's  bonnet 
keep  much  prettier  to  only  be  sewed  to 
one  side,  tied  in  a  bow,  then  fastened  to 
other  side  with  *  hook  and  ey«,  or  pat- 
Mi  fastener. 


rkvursible— sanitary     DETACHABLE  SMUT. 

COOL  WATER  BAGS  Th.  latest  epproTea  type 
of  elaanmbl.  const  metloe 
Is  mad.  with  A  spring 
wire  formed  to  encircle 
th.  open  and  of  th.  baa; 
Including  the  apont,  and 
held  Irmly  by  a  tabular 
steel  clamp  that  fastens 
the  apoat  sesarely,  holds 
the  tie  rings  and  also 
perfectly  aeala  th.  open 
end  of  the  ljsc.  Th.  wire 
holder,  clamp  and  spool 
can  be  handily  restored 
and  the  bag  turned  earn* 
pletely  Inside  ent.  With 
the  apoat  detached  no 
ereHees  are  left  to  escape 
thorough  cleaning.  The  metal  parts  are  aherardlaed  to  pre- 
sent rust. 

Swanson  Water  Bags  are  made  of  a  superior  quality 
of  Imported  water  bag  fabrio  that  will  bold  water  and 
keep  It  cool  for  several  days  without  refilling  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  them,  we  will  ship  by  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Auto  Style  or  Regular  Bag  Patters. 
Sizes  1  Gal.  1 1-2 Gal.  3  1  Gal.  5  0  . 
Plioe         ft.OO  (1  25  H.JS  »x.i3 

UMK0N  S  A.        7141  Vate  IK..  $.  W.        CHtCMO.  HI. 


SWANSON 
WATER,  BAG 
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TAKES  ISSUE  ON  RURAL  CREDITS. 


Allow  me  to  take  issue  with  Brother 
Grattan  as  to  farm  credits.  He  launched 
out  by  saying  that  his  attitude  is  a  very 
strange  one  to  people  who  have  given  the 
matter  of  farm  credits  any  thought.  In- 
deed, his  thoughts  are  very  strange  for 
one  who  has  given  the  matter  any 
thought.  He  first  says  and  gives  as  a 
groundwork  for  his  article  that  there  are 
two  classes  interested  in  agriculture,  and 
enumerates  them  as  the  producer,  con- 
sumer and  the  middle  man,  which  con- 
stitutes three  classes,  and  then  says  that 
their  financial  interests  are  exactly  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Of  course  we  as- 
sume that  these  three  parties  or  classes 
are  law-abiding  people  and  willing  to 
live  and  let  live.  This  being  the  case, 
their  real  financial  interests  are  identi- 
cal. Can  prosperity  be  prosperity  if  two 
interests  like  the  consumer  and  producer 
are  working  on  antagonistic  lines?  Our 
courts  and  legislatures  have  been  strug- 
gling along  this  line  for  years  trying  to 


NO  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS  IN  OURS 

Every  bearing  is  constantly  flooded  with 
oil.  Two  quarts  of  oil  in  the  gear  case  of 
the  8-foot  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  wilt  keeptx 
the  gears  and  every  bearing  flooded  with 
fjT||jr~__C)il  for  a  year  or  more.  With  its,- 
j  LlC^ft7^:---*^duplicate  gears  and  twor 
Ill^1Niil6EASS^v  Pitmen  lifting  the! 
i  i  ftrv:^il2ll^V\  load  straight  up  I 
0(1  AnnuellyjF*""" 


"■'ftfiFD  VStUl-5**^  11  18  unbreakable. 
i00l?yi--""~     It  runs  in  a  breath  of  air? 
The  galvanized  helmet  covers  the, 
gears,  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps] 
in  oil.     If  you  are  tired  of  climbing  al 
windmill  tower  ;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying 
repairs  and  havingthem  put  on ;  if  you  areJ 
tired  of  waiting  for  a  big  wind,    let  us/ 
furnish  you  this  self-oiling,  ever-going 
mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the 
difference  between  no  water  in  a  light 
wind  and  an  abundance  of  water  in 
almostnowind.  Write 

AennotorCo.,  H46S. Campbell  Ave., Chicago  fuTumiiu 


prices. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that 
destroy  your  lawns — Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain 
and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clip- 
per will  drive  them 
all  out.    Your  dealer 
should  have  them — 
if  he  has  not,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will 
send    circulars  and 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
Box  10,  Dixon,  111. 


Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Best  quality  goods  at  right  prices. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

PURE  HONEY  produced  in  the  bee 
yards  of  our  members.  Case  of  two 
60-pound  cans  at  $10.80  f.  o.  b.  Den- 
ver. Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n 
1424  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


$|9£0Simp  Fitd  I 
Vl£     Srlndti.  | 


$  14  Wefwi 


We  manufacture  all  sties  and 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In. 
Teitltfate.Write  ' 
(or  catalog  and  I 
price  llz- 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  St.,  Topeka.  Kaniat 


curb  the  encroachments  of  the  one  upon 
the  other,  knowing  that  there  must  be 
more  harmony  between  our  business 
people,  so  that  one  shall  have  respect  for 
the  other.  Then  Brother  Grattan 
launches  out  still  further  upon  his  road 
of  hazy  thought  trying  to  prove  that  de- 
mand and  supply  regulate  income  and 
outgo  to  that  extent  that  if  any  rural 
credit  should  be  given  the  farmer  this 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  be  at 
once  upset  and  the  poor  farmers  would 
become  lost  in  the  great  piles  of  produce 
we  would  see  piled  on  our  farms  and 
perhaps  at  the  railroad  station  for  want 
of  storage  at  home,  awaiting  shipment 
to  markets  already  overburdened  by  the 
great  surplus  caused  by  "easy  money." 

Then  Brother  Grattan  is  worried  for 
fear  a  poor  farmer  might  be  able  to  sell 
out  his  farm,  etc.,  at  an  enhanced  prict, 
pay  up  his  store  bills  and  others  that 
have  been  hanging  over  him,  perhaps  for 
years,  on  which  he  has  only  been  able  to 
raise  the  required  10  per  cent  or  12  per 
cent  interest  each  year.  Then  he  is  fear- 
ful that  some  other  fellow  will  come 
along — not  supposing  that  some  men  of 
wealth  will  be  looking  after  their  pur- 
chases when  land  goes  up  in  price  be- 
cause it  has  become  the  best  investment 
in  the  world— buy  out  the  farmer,  run 
in  debt  way  up  to  the  knob,  and  struggle 
along  in  a  worse  shape  than  the  one  he 
bought  out,  forgetting,  as  Brother  Grat- 
tan has,  that  though  his  land  has  dou- 
bled or  trebled  in  price,  it  is  still  good 
security  at  50  per  cent  of  its  present 
price,  in  money  at  5  per  cent  interest,  on 
10  or  20  years'  time.  Is  there  not  still 
a  show  for  Mr.  Buyer?  Brother  Grattan 
still  says  further  down  in  his  article  that 
"if  it  were  impossible  to  borrow  money 
on  farms  then  every  farm  would  have  to 
be  owned  and  paid  for,  the  owners  of 
the  farms  would  be  free  from  debt  of 
this  character.  They  would  be  a  much 
more  independent  class  and*  the  country 
would  be  better  off  because  of  their 
financial  condition."  It  is  easy  to  see 
who,  under  these  conditions,  would  soon 
own  the  farms,  and  it  is  true  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farm3rs  or  farm  owners 
would  be  much  better  off  financially,  for 
the  land  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy,  who  neither  till  the  soil  nor 
worry  their  brain  over  the  outcome  of 
the  year's  revenue,  but  simply  reach  out 
their  hand  in  the  fall  for  their  "share." 

No,  Brother  Grattan,  give  the  poor 
hard-pressed  farmer  a  way  to  raise 
money  on  his  land  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  and  on  good  time,  and  the 
biggest  part  of  them  will  make  good  use 
of  the  opportunity. 

The  consumer  \»  ould  always  be  able  to 
get  his  basket  full  at  the  market  at  a 
live  and  let  live  price.  The  farmer,  by 
having  to  pay  only  one-half  the  rate  of 
interest  he  now  pays,  could  afford  to 
take  less  for  his  goods. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  make  this 
statement:  So  many  articles  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  farm  credits 
that  I  fear  a  wrong  impression  has  gone 
out  as  to  what  farm  credit  really  is.  Is 
it  something  of  intrinsic  value?  No. 
Then  what  is  it  that  the  farmer  asks? 
He  simply  wants  only  what  he  deserves 
and  what  any  business  man  must  have 
if  he  is  in  any  sense  a  prosperous  man  in 
business.  He  wants  and  must  have  his 
property,  which  is  land,  made  to  buy  and 
sell  for  him,  instead  of  simply  to  culti- 
vate crops  that  may  mature  to  his  suc- 
cess and  may  fail  to  do  so,  when  the 
farmer  is  unmercifully  "left"  with  not 
only  the  use  of  his  land  but  a  great 
amount  of  time,  seed  and  actual  money 
spent.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
farmer  should  be  able  to  raise  funds — 
"easy  funds,"  if  you  please — which  will 
tide  him  over  that  he  may  try  again. 
Every  business  in  the  world  whose  prop- 
erty is  chattel  property  and,  if  good, 
has  access  to  the  banking  funds  of  the 
country.  Farm  property,  because  of  its 
slow  mobility  in  producing  results,  is  en- 
titled and  must  have  special  laws  or 
special  conditions  created  that  shall  give 
the  farmer  time  to  produce  and  to  sell, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  a  week 
or  even  in  a  year,  but  should  have  sev- 
eral years  in  which  to  prepare  the  soil 
and  to  find  out  where  he  is  at.  Why 
there  is  any  class  of  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  who  can  see  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort — class  favoritism — I 
am  unable  to  understand.  The  narrow 
mindedness  of  the  banking  fraternity — 
as  I  understand  they  are  nearly  to  a  man 
opposing  what  is  called  farm  credits — 
is  certainly  the  most  stupendous  folly 


"Without  an  Equal  for  Simplicity" 

THE 

Remington 
Oil  Engine 

A  mounted  engine  gives  a  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  by  multiplying 
its  uses  and  adding  to  its  conve- 
nience. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Carney  Hartley,  Representative 

THE  REMINGTON  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

316  Colorado  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


DR.  HOLLAND'S  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  Owners  of  Livestock 


$5.50  Worth  of  Goods  for  $1.50.  We  mean  what*we 
say.  Our  remedies  do  what  we  claim.  A  Reputation 
of  20  years  behind  them.  To  every  one  sending  us 
$1.50.  For  a  Can  of  Dr.  Holland's  Condition  Powder, 
which  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  start  the  animal  to 
thrive  from  the  very  start.  Increase  their  weight,  and 
positively  rid  them  of  Stomach  Worms,  Bots,  and  Pin 
Worms,  and  improve  their  condition  50  per  cent.  With 
these  powders,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  Free,  a 
package  containing  the  ingredients  for  making  one  gal- 
lon of  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing  Lotion,  which  sells 
for  $4.00  per  gallon.  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing 
Lotion,  when  applied  to  Wounds,  Sores,  Cuts  and 
Bruises,  they  speedily  disappear.  These  remedies  are 
sold  to  you  with  a  money  back  guarantee,  if  they  fail  to  do  what  we  claim  for 
them.  We  prepay  all  charges.  Just  send  us  $1.50.  DO  IT  NOW.  Dr.  Holland's 
advice  is  free  on  all  Horse  and  Cattle  Troubles.  Let  us  Get  Acquainted,  you 
will  never  regret  it.  Address  Dr.  F.  L.  Holland  &  Co.,  Upham's  Corner,  P.  O. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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PUMPS  THAT  PUMP 

Hand/Windmill  and  Power  Pumps.  Tlonse  and  Cistern  Pomps,  Tank 
Pumps,  Spray  Pumps  and  Accessories  for  Every  Pumping  Service. 

HAY   UNLOADING  TOOLS 

TTnloaders,  Forks,  Simps,  Pullers  and  Fixtures— and  Stayon  and 
Tubular  Door  Hangers,  Hay  Back  Brackets,  Gate  Hangers,  Etc. 

Old  Estabmshfd  Links  —  Distrtiitttft)  by  oyer  25,000  deale&3 
Let  us  mail  you  Circulars  and  Dealer's  Name. 

R5  £  FJR0.  140  ORANGE  ST.  ASH LAN  D  OH  1 0. 
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conceivable.  This  world  is  full  of  possi- 
bilities, and  full  of  new  ventures  requir- 
ing capital  that  the  banker  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  supplying,  and  why  he 
wishes  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  being 
financed  outside  of  his  resources  is  be- 
yond our  comprehension. — Guy  Drake, 
Whitman,  Neb. 


FARMERS  SHOULD  WRITE  MORE. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  find  P.  O.  money  order  for  $1.40, 
S8  cents  for  two  insertions  of  ad,  50 
cents  for  subscription  to  Western  Farm 
Life.  Am  greatly  pleased  with  the  pa- 
per and  note  that  it  improves  with  age. 
Am  pleased  to  see  the  circulation  you 
have  attained  at  this  early  date.  In 
April  1st  issue  you  ask  for  letters  from 
farmers.  If  all  the  farmers  who  read 
Western  Farm  Life  would  write  a  letter 
even  once  a  year  would  we  not  have 
some  reading?  The  paper  can  never  do 
its  best  until  more  of  the  farmers  take 
interest  enough  to  write  of  their  needs 
and  experiences,  how  they  do  and  live. 
They  are  not  expected  to  see  and  do 
and  live  like  all  others  but  of  all  the 
good  things  that  are  said  we  should  get 
a  few  good  thoughts  put  down  for  fu- 
ture use.  We  cannot  agree  with  all  but 
one  cannot  say  much  on  a  live  subject 
without  saying  something  good.  If  you 
and  Brother  Parsons  against  W.  M.  Jar- 
dine  and  others  cannot  agree  you  would 
not  except  the  common  herd  to,  would 
you?  You  fellows  are  so  far  apart  I 
will  be  tempted  in  the  near  future  to 
take  the  middle  track  and  give  you  my 
experience  in  forty  years  living  on  the 
plains.  Oh,  I  started  out  to  tell  you  I 
wanted  an  ad  and  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion and  here  I  am  writing  as  though 
vou  were  my  old  neighbor  and  friend. — 
J.  T.  C,  Sterling,  Colo. 


THE  COLORADO  BRAND  BOOK,  re- 
vised 1915,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  stockman  who  owns  a  registered 
brand  in  Colorado.  The  price  is  but  $1 
each  postpaid.  Send  in  your  dollar  and 
we  will  mail  you  one.  Address  The 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denham  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


HEAVY  TXAM  IASX1BI    JTO.  71. 

Concords  Nos.  6  and  •  names;  trace* 
are  2)4  inches  with  1)4 -Inch  layer 
through  to  hame,  6-llnk  butt  chains, 
lines,  1  Inch  by  20  feet;  breeching 
heavy  folded  with  114  -Inch  rein- 
forced layer  and  1-lnch  box  or 
spaced  loop  tugs;  1)4  -Inch  breast 
and  pole  straps  with  collar,  trace 
and  spread  straps.  Price,  complete, 
936;  with  3-ring  hip  straps,  $38.  If  you 
want  something  good  in  the  Saddle 
and  Harness  line  send  for  our  cata- 
logue. O.  J.  SNYDER,  1537  Larimer 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Stack  Your  Hay  ■  n, 

The  Easiest  Way  ffi/yh&wl, 

STACKER  AND  HAY  TOOLS 

kaSave  time ,  men  and  mon  ey.  Ligb  t  - 
ft  est  in  weight  —  easiest  to  operate 
^ — delivers  bay  anywhere — no 
L  ropes  or  pulleys— cannot  tip — 
k  fully  guaranteed — wood  or 
^galvanized  steel.  Sold  direct 
^at  manufacturer's  prices. 
^Write  today   for  free 
catalog  and  Big  Jay- 
^hawk'  BargainBook" 
jjof  Farm  Implements 
^sold  direct  at 
vmoney  saving 
.prices. 


r.  WYATT  MFG.  CO..  1 34  N.  5th  St.  SAUNA,  KANS. 


work  la  Black.  Other  men 
h«ve  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machlni 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  In  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.  Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— do  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment:  easy  terms, 

Kake  machine  pay  tor  Itself 
a  few  weeks  work. 
There  b  e  bis  demand  for  wells  to 
water  stock  and  for  Irrigation. 
V/rlt«  for  free  Illustrated  elreo- 
lare  showing  different  styles. 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Boa  4f  Clarlnda,  Iowa 
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INTERCROPPING,  CARE 

OF  ORCHARD  SOIL 


By  E.  R.  Bennett. 

How  to  handle  the  soil  of  the 
orchard,  and  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  profitable  to  plant  any  other 
crops  in  the  orchard,  is  a  con- 
stantly recurring  question.  This  ques- 
tion, like  most  others  pertaining  to  the 
handling  of  the  soil,  can  seldom  be  sat- 
isfactorily answered  without  knowing 
the  conditions  and  history  of  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  land.  The  best  orehard- 
ists  of  the  West  have,  as  a  general  rule, 
practiced  clean  cultivation  more  than 
was  for  the  good  of  the  trees.  Some 
"would  be"  orchardists  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme  and  grown  grain  crops  in 
their  young  orchards  to  the  serious  det- 
riment of  the  trees.  Inter-cropping  the 
orchard  does  not  necessarily  do  it  any 
harm ;  in  fact  profitable  crops  may  be 
grown  between  the  trees,  especially  in 
the  young  orchard,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  of  benefit  to  the  trees.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  grow  a  crop  in  the  young  or- 
chard that  will  either  rob  the  trees  of 
needed  plant  food  or  induce  growth 
late  in  the  season  when  the  trees  should 
be  maturing  their  wood  for  winter. 

The  crops  least  likely  to  cause  ab- 
normal conditions  of  tree  growth  are 
those  that  make  their  growth  early  in 
the  season  and  that  are  not  too  aggres- 
sive in  their  feeding  habits.  Among 
these,  the  most  desirable  are  early  po- 
tatoes, peas,  beans,  cantaloupes,  cucum- 
bers and  early  cabbage.  Late  potatoes 
and  sugar  beets  may  not  cause  injury 
but  there  is  always  more  or  less  dan- 
ger of  inducing  late  growth  of  the  trees 
from  the  cultivation  and  irrigation  that 
is  necessary  for  these  crops  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  Corn  may  be 
satisfactory  for  planting  in  young  or- 
chards if  too  large  varieties  are  not 
grown  and  sufficient  space  is  left  be- 
tween the  trees  and  the  rows  of  corn. 
This  crop,  however,  is  a  heavy,  gross 
feeder  and  its  roots  work  the  soil  over 
thoroughly,  all  the  way  from  four  to 
eight  feet  from  the  plants  and  four  feet 
deep,  providing  there  is  plant  food  at 
that  depth  to  be  had.  The  objection  to 
cereal  crops  in  the  orchard  is  that  they 
make  their  greatest  growth  at  the  time 
when  the  trees  need  available  plant  food 
and  the  cultivation  which  is  essential 
for  proper  tree  growth  cannot  be  given 
when  it  is  needed.  Biennial  or  peren- 
nial crops  other  than  the  clovers  are 
seldom  desirable  for  orchard  planting. 
Strawberries  among  young  trees  are 
sometimes  an  exception  to  this  rule 
but  even  with  them  it  is  doubtful  but 
that  it  would  be  more  profitable,  con- 
sidering the  labor  involved  in  caring 
for  the  crop,  to  plant  the  strawberries 
where  there  are  no  trees  of  any  kind. 
Currants,  gooseberries,  grapes  or  other 
small  fruit  are  apt  to  be  in  the  way 
in  caring  for  the  orchard  and  the  crowd- 
ing and  shading  that  naturally  follows 
is  undesirable  for  both  crops. 

Clean  cultivation  is  not  of  itself 
harmful.  It  is  only  when  cultivation  is 
not  accompanied  with  the  growth  or  ad- 
dition of  organic  matter  to  the  soil  that 
it  brings  about  an  undesirable  soil  con- 
dition.   It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
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Western  Cement 
Coated  Nails  for 
Western  Growers 

Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always 
of  uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and 
count.  Especially  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Fruit  Boxes  and  Crates.  In 
brief,  they  are  the  Best  on  the  Mar- 
ket.   Write  for  Growers'  Testimonials. 
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PETTY   8c  COMPANY, 
613  Dunham  BiiUdlng.  Denver,  Colo. 


though  the  arid  soils  of  the  West  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  most  of  the  mineral 
salts  of  fertility,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  deficient  in  organic  matter — humus. 
This  is  a  natural  condition  which  must 
prevail  in  any  arid  country.  On  the 
other  hand  organic  matter  does  not  be- 
come plant  food  nor  help  to  set  free 
the  mineral  plant  foods  of  the  soil  ex- 
cept through  its  decomposition.  Hence 
we  have  the  apparent  paradox  of  mak- 
ing fertility  by  destroying  it.  The  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  of  the  West  are 
such  as  to  favor  the  rapid  oxidation  of 
organic  matter  hence  the  need  for  its 
frequent  addition  is  even  more  impera- 
tive than  in  the  humid  parts  of  the 
country. 

Unfortunately  the  desired  balance  be- 
tween cultivation  and  a  covering  of 
growing  vegetation  on  the  soil  each  year 
is  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  orchards 
of  the  arid  states.  Undoubtedly  the 
ideal  system  for  the  mature  orchard  is 
to  cultivate  from  early  spring  till  July, 
then  sow  some  leguminous  crop  which 
will  cover  the  ground  from  August  till 
time  to  plow  again  the  following  spring. 
In  some  districts  Ihis  system  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  perfect  success;  but  in  many 
places,  owing  to  the  hot  soils  at  that 
time  of  year,  it  is  difficult  to  get  any 
kind  of  cover  crop  started.  Under  these 
conditions  buckwheat  is  more  likely  to 
make  a  satisfactory  stand  and  give  a 
good  covering  in  early  fall  than  most 
other  plants.  Rye  is  also  quite  re- 
liable. In  any  case  some  seed  of  a 
legume  as  winter  vetch,  or  red  clover 
should  be  sown  with  the  other  crop. 
The  chances  of  success  are  much  greater 
in  starting  a  cover  crop  in  midsum- 
mer if  the  grower  can  take  advantage 
of  a  short  period  of  cool,  cloudy  weather 
which  sometimes,  though  not  often,  pre- 
vails at  that  time  of  year,  for  getting 
the  seed  germinated  and  above  ground. 

Old  orchards  where  the  soil  has  become 
in  bad  condition  from  too  persistant 
clean  cultivation  have  in  many  instances 
been  greatly  benefited  by  seeding  down 
to  red  clover  in  spring,  then  allowing 
the  clover  to  remain  on  the  ground  for 
a  year  or  more  before  plowing.  The 
sod  system  for  Western  orchards  may 
not  be  generally  desirable  but  in  many 
cases  orchards  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  some  leguminous  sod  system. 
For  this  purpose  we  believe  the  red 
clover  is  better  than  any  of  the  other 
legumes  that  have  been  tried.  In  the 
East  experiments  have  shown  quite  con- 
clusively that  the  sod  systems  do  not 
give  as  good  results  as  the  clean  culti- 
vation and  the  cover  crop.  The  determ- 
ining factor,  however,  in  this  case  was 
moisture  supply.  When  fruit  trees  and 
a  heavy  sod  are  both  drawing  water 
from  the  soil  it  is  certain  that  more 
water  is  needed  than  in  the  case  where 
no  undergrowth  is  allowed.  This  need 
not  be  a  serious  objection  in  an  irri- 
gated orchard  as  the  additional  water 
can  easily  be  supplied. 

Just  how  long  an  old  orchard  seeded 
to  clover  had  best  be  left  before  plow- 
ing has  never  been  determined  so  far  as 
we  know.  Two  seasons  is  probably  suf- 
fir-cnt,  particularly  if  the  growth  of 
'•'over  has  been  cut  and  left  on  the 
frround  where  it  fell  as  it  should  be. 
Then  a  deep  plowing  in  fall  or  early 
spring  will  improve  the  soil  wonder- 
fully in  the  way  of  texture,  water  hold- 
ing capacity  and  in  nitrogen  supply. 

On  certain  types  of  soils  it  is  quite 
possible  that  sweet  clover  might  be 
imed  as  an  orchard  cover  crop  to  good 
advantage.  Weeds  allowed  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  later  part  of  the  season  are  bet- 
ter  than  a  clean  surface  but  their  growth 
is  sure  to  be  ragged  and  uncprtain  and 
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much  less  desirable  than  other  crops. 

While  we  believe  cultivation  desirable 
and  usually  necessary  in  good  orchard 
practice  it  should  be  supplemented  by 
some  method  of  obtaining  organic  mat- 
ter to  plow  into  the  soil.  How  this  can 
best  be  done  must  be  largely  an  indi- 
vidual problem  for  each  orchard  owner 
to  solve  for  himself. 


UTILIZING  WASTE  AND  BY-PROD- 
UCTS ON  THE  FARM. 


(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
out  of  the  by-products,  seventy-five  in 
number,  such  as  gasoline,  lubricating  oil, 
vaseline,  piano  keys,  combs,  buttons, 
medicine  and  numerous  other  things 
which  bring  in  a  good  profit.  Likewise 
the  packers  make  their  money  out  of  the 
many  by-products.  They  would  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  in  a  very  short 
time  if  it  were  necessary  for  them  to 
make  their  profits  out  of  their  meats. 

Every  community  producing  fruit  for 
commercial  purposes  should  have  a 
plant  that  could  can,  evaporate,  work 
into  jams,  jellies,  butters  and  fruit 
juices  all  the  fruits  that  cannot  be  sold 
at  a  profit  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  it 
is  impossible  for  a  community  of  fruit 
growers  to  co-operate  on  a  big  central 
plant  it  would  be  profitable  for  each 
fruit  growers  to  install  a  smaller  indi- 
vidual plant  which  he  could  keep  run- 
ning the  greater  part  f  the  year  by 
storing  such  of  the  crops  that  could  be 
held  over  and  working  up  those  that  re- 
quire immediate  attention  when  they 
ripen.  There  is  always  a  market  for 
home-made  goods  and  through  a  little 
judicious  advertising,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables put  up  on  the  farm  could  be  mar- 
keted at  good  prices.  The  trouble  with 
many  orchardists  and  truck  gardeners 
is  they  feel  that  when  they  have  pro- 
duced a  crop  their  labors  are  largely 
ended,  and  they  sit  down  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  a  buyer  to  come  along  or  for 
someone  else  to  advance  a  plan  through 
which  they  can  sell  their  produce  at  a 
good  figure.  There  is  always  a  way 
where  there  is  a  will  and  if  there  is  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
to  utilize  the  waste  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage he  will  always  find  a  way  to 
market  bin  product. 


$1.35 

BARN 
PAINT 

Pet 
Gallon 

ONLY 

_  $1 

Ready  for  use.  Made  from  the  best 
oxides,  ground  in  linseed  oil.  Unex- 
celled in  body  and  durability.  It 
works  freely,  fills  the  pores  perfectly, 
and  after  drying  will  not  crack  or 
chip  off.  Sold  everywhere  else  at 
$1.25  to  $1.35  per  gallon. 

Wagon  and  Implement  Paint  9 

For  repainting  wagons,  trucks,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  vehicles  of 
every  description.  Green,  vermilion, 
blue,  yellow  and  black  colors  at  spe- 
cial prices. 

FREE  COLOR  CABS. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  get 
free  color  card  and  full  particulars 
about  our  House,  Barn  and  Imple- 
ment Paints. 

BON  I.  LOOK  teul 

COUPON 

Bon  I.  Look,  Corner  16th  and  Blake 
Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  free  Color 
Card  and  full  particulars  about  your 
Paints. 


Name 


Town   State. 

What  do  you  expect  to  paint.  . 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED 

for  sale  In  100  lb.  lots  10c  per  pound; 
50  lb.  lots  12  %c;  less  than  50  lbs.,  15c 
F.  O.  B.  Rule,  Texas.  Grass  classed  No. 
3  by  experiment  agent.  JT.  H.  Harrell, 
Route  No.  1,  Rule,  Texas. 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

We  secure  your  patent  or  return  our  fee.  Manu- 
facturers are  writing  for  patents  secured  through 
us.  Write  for  free  besok.  'How  to  Secure  Your 
Patent,"  and  list  of  patents  wanted.  We  assist  In 
selling  your  patent.  P.  H.  PATTISON  &  CO.. 
V.  8.  Patent  Attys..  935  G  St.,  Washington,  J).  C, 
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GRAZING  MIXED  GRASS  PASTURE. 


When  director  of  agricultural  exten 
eion  work  at  University  of  Idaho  the 
writer  arranged  with  Supt.  J.  S.  Welch 
to  make  a  practical  grazing  demonstra- 
tion upon  the  grass  mixture  used.  The 
area,  a  measured  acre,  was  divided  by 
cross  fences  with  three  divisions.  Two 
cows  were  provided  to  graze  the  *area. 
These  were  turned  into  lot  No.  1,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  grazed  down  as  close 
as  Superintendent  Welch  and  myself  felt 
was  advisable,  cows  were  turned  into 
lot  No.  2.  Lot  No.  1  was  now  clipped, 
so  any  high  stubs  or  uneven,  uneaten 
grass  would  be  cut  down  even  with  all 
other  close  cropped  areas,  and  the  lot 
was  then  given  a  good  irrigation.  When 
lot  2  was  sufficiently  grazed,  cows  were 
turned  into  lot  No.  3  and  lot  2  treated 
same  as  lot  No.  1,  viz.:  clipped  and  irri 
gated.  Then  cows  rotated  to  lot  No.  1 
again  and  so  on  throughout  the  grazing 
season.  Part  of  the  time  3  cows  had 
to  be  placed  on  the  pasture  to  keep  the 
grass  down.  The  milk  given  was  weighed 
night  and  morning  and  from  that  acre 
of  pasture  from  May  12  to  Sept.  15  was 
produced  4,831.7.")  pounds  of  milk.  At 


"My  women 
folks  wash, 
sterilize  and  dry 
our  separator  bowl 
in  two  minutes." 

—Farmer  Onswon. 

Beatrice 

"The  Centrifugal  Washing  Device 
is  a  godsend  to  us  dairymen.  It 
puts  the  Beatrice  Separator  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Two  minutes  to 
clean  up  !  i  Can  you  say  that  of  any 
other  separator?  Doesn't  it  make 
you  want  to  know  about  the 
Beatrice?  Take  it  from  me,  it's 
worth  while  for  anybody  who  keeps 
cows  to  know  all  about  this  high- 
grade  separator  that  you  can  buy 
25  percent,  to  40  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  other  separators  of  the  same 
class."  —Farmer  Onswon. 

Proper  sizes  for  all  size  dairies. 
Write  us  for  free  catalog. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO..  Chicago 
l'e»  Moine.,  I».    Dubuqo.,  U.     Lincoln,  Neb. 
Topcka,  Kan.     Denver,  Col.     Oklahoma  City, 
Okia.     St.  Louit,  Ho. 


the  local  price  of  butterfat  and  skim 
milk  it  gave  a  cash  return  of  $83.50  for 
the  pasture  grass. 

This  is  over  40  per  cent  return  on 
$200  land,  the  prevailing  price  in  that 
district  for  good  irrigated  land.  Yet 
some  people  argue  irrigated  land  is  too 
high  priced  for  pasture  uses,* for  dairy 
cow  purposes. 

Superintendent  Welch  reports  in  Bul- 
letin No.  80  of  Idaho  the  results  of  the 
three-year  grazing  test  to  date,  1912- 
13-14,  also  shows  that  from  a  grass 
mixture  pasture  under  irrigation  he  was 
able  to  get  690  pounds  of  beef  per  acre 
from  the  grass. 

He  has  shown  that  two  dairy  cows 
can  be  maintained  on  each  acre  of  good 
pasture  well  taken  care  of  and  that 
three  beef  steers  per  acre  can  similarly 
be  assigned  to  each  pasture  acre  under 
same  conditions. 

At  the  Caldwell  Station  is  maintained 
a  good  20-acre  pasture  similar  to  the 
3-acre  test  plots  at  Gooding. 

Prof.  George  E.  Morton,  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  in  his  field  work 
has  demonstrated  that,  while  heavier 
soils  require  a  greater  amount  of  seed 
per  acre  to  get  a  good  pasture  stand  of 
grass,  when  once  obtained,  the  follow- 
ing season  after  seeding  such  a  pasture 
under  irrigation,  will  maintain  two  head 
of  milch  cows  per  acre  throughout  the 
growing  season. 

Temporary  Grain  Pastures. 

What  shall  we  do  for  home  pasture 
while  waiting  for  the  new  seeding  to 
furnish  grass  for  the  dairy  herd?  The 
writer  suggests  seeding  grain  out  of  sea- 
son. Winter  rye,  winter  wheat,  winter 
barley,  any  one,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
three.  These  stool  but  do  not  tend  gen- 
erally to  throw  grain  or  seed  culms,  be- 
cause they  are  sown  out  of  season.  They 
therefore  make  for  the  one  season  a  very 
good  pasture  substitute  and  if  pastured 
with  care  will  carry  the  dairy  herd. 

The  grasses  are  the  very  foundation 
of  successful  live  stock  farming.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  state  and  government 
will  co-operate  in  maintaining  the  splen- 
did grazing  lands  of  our  intermountain 
country  that  are  such  an  asset  to  us, 
the  dollar  and  cent  value  of  which  few 
of  us  take  time  to  estimate.  Those 
countries  have  enjoyed  the  most  lasting 
prosperity  that  have  maintained  their 
grass  area  inviolate.  This  does  not 
mean  maintaining  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures in  same  fields  indefinitely,  but  it 
does  mean  that  grass  becomes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  every  farm  and  this  im- 
portant crop  is  found  in  the  rotation. 
Where  grasses  are  grown  and  fed,  the 
farm  fertility  is  maintained  and  fertile 
farms  usually  mean  prosperous  farmers. 
Give  the  grass  the  place  on  the  farm 
it  deserves  and  merits,  use  its  crop  with 
economy  and  purpose  and  it  will  smooth 
out  the  financial  wrinkles  and  scars  as 
surely  as  it  carpets  the  earth,  covering 
up  ugly,  unsightly  spots  with  its  rich 
velvet  coat  of  green. 

Grass  more  thoroughly  tones  and  in- 
vigorates the  soil  for  succeeding  crops 
than  anything  else  we  can  name.  It 
adds  a  greater  per  cent  of  humus  than 
any  other  crop  and  humus  is  the  one 
element  our  intermountain  soils  most 
need.  Therefore  keep  the  grass,  and  the 
cattle  will  be  found  upon  our  unnum- 
bered hills  and  prosperous  homes  in  all 
our  valleys  W.  H.  OLIN. 


EXPERIENCE  ON  DRY  HOMESTEAD. 


Editor  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  promised  to  write  and  tell  you  my 
experience  on  a  dry  homestead'  out  here 
in  Elbert  County.  I  will  start  by  say- 
ing that  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in 
Iowa,  but,  like  a  great  many  farmer 
boys,  thought  farm  life  too  hard  and 
ity  life  fine,  so  I  decided  to  go  to  the 
city  and  learn  a  trade,  which  I  did — the 
tinner's  trade. 

I  drifted  from  one  place  to  another 
until  some  ten  years  ago.  After  living 
in  Denver  several  years  I  found  that  it 
was  hard  to  make  a  living  working  by 
the  day,  so  I  decided  to  get  back  to  the 
soil  again,  so  in  the  fall  of  1905  I  filed 
on  160  acres  in  Elbert  County. 

The  following  spring  I  came  out  and 
fenced  the  place  and  built  a  cabin.  That 
took  all  the  money  I  had,  so  I  could  not 
buy  a  team  to  do  any  farming,  so  I  got 
a  neighbor  to  put  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  I 


SEPARATORS 
are  not  the  mail 
order  or  farm 
implement  kind 

EVERY  prospective  separator  buyer,  as  well  as  every  user  of  an 
inferior  cream  separator,  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  very  decided  difference  between  the  De  Laval  and  either 
the  so-called  "mail  order"  or  agricultural  implement  kinds  of  cream 

separators. 

DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  may  cost  a  little  more  than  other 
separators  to  begin  with,  but  they  save  this  slight  difference 
as  a  rule  the  very  first  month,  and  go  on  saving  it  every  month 
thereafter,  while  they  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years  longer  than 
other  machines. 

The  differences  are  self-evident 

THE  differences  between  De  Laval  and  other  separators  are  not 
*  difficult  to  see  or  understand  and  no  one  needs  to  be  an  expert 
to  appreciate  them.  A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
makes  them  clear,  and  a  De  Laval  machine  itself,  side-by-side  with 

any  other,  does  so  better  still. 

P  VERY  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  to  afford  such  an  opportunity 
*■«  for  comparison  without  cost  or  obligation  to  buy.  If  you  don't 
know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  simply  address  the  nearest  office 
of  the  Company. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  y\XteI!a£S 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


The  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Colorado 

The  only  insurance  In  the  state  at  actual   cost.     The  best   farms  of  the 

state  of  Colorado  our  reserve  fund.  No  deposit  in  a  bank  can  compare.  We  had 
In  force  Dec.  31,  1913,  $2,288,686.00.  We  have  saved  to  our  policy  holders 
thousands  of  dollars  in  insurance  premiums  as  compared  with  old  line  insur- 
ance rates.  We  have  been  doing  business  nineteen  years,  July  1,  1914.  We  are 
growing  steadily  and  surely.  You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  insure  with  us. 
From  a  business  and  fraternal  stanpoint,,  all  farm  insurance  belongs  to  the 
Grange  Company.  Write  Albert  Wolff,  President,  Edgewater,  R.  1,  or  J.  A. 
Ferris,  Secretary.  Golden,  R.  1,  and  they  will  tell  you  why. 


furnishing  the  seed,  each  taking  one- 
half. 

Of  course  we  could  not  live  on  the 
homestead  under  the  circumstances,  but 
the  wife  and  children  stayed  there  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  I  worked  at  the 
trade  in  Denver.  In  the  fall  we  got 
permission  from  the  land  office  to  move 
to  the  city  until  next  spring.  That  win- 
ter I  was  lucky  to  have  a  steady  job, 
and  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  plug 
team,  so  the  next  spring  we  went  out 
on  the  homestead  and  I  put  in  the  first 
crop  myself,  but  again  worked  in  town 
most  of  the  time. 

In  the  meantime  my  wife's  health 
failed,  so  we  were  compelled  to  move 
back  to  town  that  fall.  The  wife's 
health  continued  to  get  worse,  having 
consumption,  until  she  died  in  March, 
1908,  leaving  me  with  three  children,  the 
youngest  a  girl  five  years  old,  the  second 
a  girl  eight  years,  and  the  oldest  a  boy 
of  eleven.  My  folks  took  the  girls,  and 
the  boy  and  I  came  on  the  place  and  we 
have  been  here  ever  since. 

The  girls  have  been  home  now  several 
years,  and  we  are  getting  along  fine. 
When  the  enlarged  homestead  act  was 
passed  I  filed  on  an  additional  160 
acres,  and  two  years  ago  I  bought  320 
acres  more  adjoining  the  original  home- 
stead, so  I  now  have  640  acres.  We  have 
seven  horses,  a  few  cows,  pigs  and  chick- 
ens. I  know  we  are  in  much  better  cir- 
cumstances than  we  would  be  if  we  had 
stayed  in  the  city. — Charles  Klein. 


A%ior  Your 


MONEY 


Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Fanners  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Denver, 
Colo. 


TRUST  CO. 


Oldest  and  Largest 


A  number  of  our  Western  bankers  are 
materially  assisting  farmers  by  pur- 
chasing for  them  dairy  or  good  milk  cows 
and  taking  their  notes  for  same  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  In  this  way 
the  farmer  without  ready  cash  is  en- 
abled to  market  his  crop  in  the  most  con- 
centrated and  salable  form,  to  retain 
the  fertilizer  on  his  land  and  the  cow 
will  pay  for  the  note  and  help  on  other 
expenses  at  th«  earns  tlm*. 


3  DIRECT  FROM 
SS^aXHE  MILL, 


m 


Save  money  by  eliminatir 
the  middle-man's  profit 
building  material.  Send 
your  lumber  bill  for  esti- 
mate^— we  will  give  you  the 
lowest  Net  Price  and 
Guarantee  all  Materials 
to  be  First  Quality.  Book 
of  Building  Plans — 
Containing  108  home 
plans,  with  estimated 
cost.  Sent  for  15c. 


3M  s 


RA.ROYIGCJ 

S  E  ATTLE  .WAS PL 


GALLOWAY  QUALITY 

Inahes  o 


MAINTAINED, 


And  greater  price-slashes  on  all  ©the.  _ 
Galloway  Sanitary  Cream  Separator  sizes!  DE-> 
6 TROY  ALL  PREVIOUS  PRICES!  Orde 
today  and  fret  all  the  profit  from  the 
heavy  sprint?  milkinjrs.  We  will  send  it 
anywhere  to  any  inexperienced  user  on  90 
days'  test  against  any  make  orjtind  of  aeparator 
•ven  selling  for  twice  as  much. 

DON'T  BUY  A  SEPARATOR 
until  you  FlRHTgot  our  now  separator  book  am 
complete,  new,  low.  CUT  and  slashed  PRICES! 
^smw    ^s*v   mm  .«m  Shipped   from  Chicago, 
4^Bi^b5  O  W--  MinneapoK 

o9 


$3950 
[skims 

GAL 
k 

MIR 


Kanaaa  City,  Council 
i  blulfe  and  Spokane.  - 

oal    WM.  GAIIOWAY  CO. 


R  15 


A  MIN.  BOX  1823 


WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  vou  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
voursehes  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For 
each  short  story,  recipe,  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year 
to  some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber,  will  be  given.— Editor. 


IDEALS  IN  ESTABLISHING  A  HOME. 

Simplicity  should  dominate  in  all 
things,  as  habits,  food,  clothing,  enter- 
tainment, etc.  There  should  be  har- 
mony, rhythm,  cleanliness  and  orderli- 
ness" should  reign  supreme. 

Heaven's  First  Law. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Davis  of  Englewood, 
N.  J-,  preached  on  Easter  Sunday  a  little 
sermon  to  children  from  the  uncommon 
text  in  Luke:  "The  napkin  that  was 
about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place 
by  itself."  He  inferred  from  that  that 
even  in  the  transcendent  act  of  the  res- 
urrection, order  was  not  neglected.  The 
tomb  had  been  left  in  order.  From  this 
he  wove  a  pretty  little  homily  upon  the 
beautv  of  order  and  the  ne«essity,  if  we 
cultivate  efficiency,  to  preserve  order, 
even  in  the  exigencies  of  life. 

This  lesson  cannot  be  too  seriously 
taken  to  heart  by  all  girls,  for  it  ia  to 
women  that  the  order  of  '.he  home  is  to 
be  entrusted,  and  unless  habits  of  order 
are  fixed  early  in  life  they  are  seldom 
acquired  at  all.  Order  tends  to  economy, 
accuracy  and  thoroughness,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Learned  says  that  those  who  are 
not  orderly  are  likely  to  be  "untrust- 
worthy, incapable,  fretful  and  unhappy." 
And  perhaps  she  is  right. 

A  man  that  I  know  is  so  proud  of 
the  wav  in  which  his  wife,  who  does  her 
own  housework,  keeps  her  kitchen  and 
closets  and  her  own  and  his  bureau,  that 
he  takes  visitors  through  their  house  and 
insists  upon  opening  doors  and  drawers 
for  their  admiring  inspection.  Her  beau- 
tiful orderliness  has  greatly  intensified 
his  love  for  her.  Look  at  the  way  in 
which  a  truly  orderly  person  packs  her 
suitcase  or  arranges  her  shopping  bag. 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  it  opened, 
with  its  neat  packages,  folded  veil, 
gloves  and  neckerchief.  It  is  like  look- 
ing at  a  delightful  flower. 

It  is  possible  to  overdo  this  virtue, 
like  every  other,  and  to  make  our  friends 
uncomfortable  in  our  pursuit  of  immacu- 
late system— but  the  chief  danger  lies 
the  other  way.  Order  is  truly  heaven's 
first  law.  It  is  necessary  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  acceptability  of  men,  but 
it  is  ten  times  as  necessary  to  women. 
Girls,  never  forget  this. 

Eleanor  Richards  says  "The  cost  of 
cleanliness  is  the  costliest  of  all  beauty." 
Use  water  externally,  internally  and 
eternally. 

Prize  Cake  Recipe. 
Whites  of  7  eggs,  2  cups  of  sugar,  % 
cup  of  butter,  %  cup  of  milk,  1  cup  of 
cornstarch,  2  cups  of  flour,  2  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 
Cream  sugar  and  butter,  add  milk  and 


flour  and  beat  until  very  light,  then  add 
cornstarch  and  flavoring  and  beat  again. 
Add  baking  powder  but  do  not  beat  but 
very  little.  Lastly  add  the  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  fold  these  in 
lightly. 

Icing. 

Powdered  sugar  and  water  beaten  to- 
gether and  flavored. 

Fruit  Cookies. 

One  pint  of  lard  (or  butter  and  lard 
mixed),  1  pint  of  molasses,  1  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  1  cup  of  sour  milk,  2  tea- 
spoons of  soda,  1  cup  of  currants,  1  tea- 
spoon of  ginger,  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  sour  milk 
and  T  always  prefer  to  mix  cookies  up 
at  night.  They  are  cold  that  way  and 
require  less  flour.  Cookie  dough  must 
be  soft  (not  stiff)  for  good  cookies.  By 
mixing  at  night  it  requires  but  very  lit- 
tle flour  on  dough  board  for  rolling  out. 
Sugar  Cookies. 

One-half  pint  of  sour  cream,  1  pint  of 
sugar,  2  eggs,  %  cup  of  butter,  2  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder,  V2  teaspoon  of 
soda.  Flavor  with  lemon  extract.  I  mix 
these  just  the  same  as  fruit  cookies. 
Doughnuts. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  scant  %  cup  of  but- 
ter, iy2  pints  of  flour,  1  egg,  little  nut- 
meg, iy2  teaspoon  of  baking  powder,  iy2 
cup  of  sweet  milk.  Rub  butter,  sugar 
and  egg  together  then  add  flour,  baking 
powder  and  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Roll  V2  inch  thick  and  fry  in  hot  lard, 
roll  in  powdered  sugar.  These  are 
delicious. 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 


7106 — ladies'  Dressing1  Sack. — This 
charming:  negligee  is  made  with  a  waist 
to  which  the  circular  peplum  is  at- 
tached at  the  waistline.  The  closing  is 
in  front,  the  neck  trimmed  with  a  pretty 
square  collar  and  the  sleeves  may  be 
long-  or  short.  The  pattern  7106  is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7127 — Misses  'Dress. — Linen  or  ging- 
ham can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  plain  waist  has  a  front  closing.  The 
four  gore  skirt  is  gathered  at  sides  and 
back  and  closes  in  the  front.  Raised  or 
regulation  waistline  may  be  used.  The 
pattern  7127  is  cut  in  sizes  14.  16.  18 
and  20  years.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7098  —  Ladies'  Waist.  —  This  very 
prettv  waist  has  the  closing  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  front,  leaving  the  neck  ex- 
posed. It  is  trimmed  with  a  high,  turn- 
over collar  at  the  back  and  sides.  The 
back  is  extended  forward  to  form  a 
small  yoke  and  the  fronts  are  gathered 
where  attached.  The  pattern  7098  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure..   Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7110  —  Boys'  Russian  Suit.  —  Linen, 
pique  or  serge  can  be  used  to  make  this 
suit.  The  plain  coat  blouse  closes  in 
the  front.  The  sleeves  are  tucked  at 
the  wrist,  but  may  be  gathered  into  a 
band  cuff.  The  trousers  are  opened  at 
the  sides  and  may  have  a  straight  lower 


%  C%  DOWN  and 
f  One  Year 
4W  To  Pay  . 


For  any  Size— Direct  front  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

24  W  m  BUTTERFLY 

*  No.  t  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  bour.  We  also  make  four  otber 
sizes  up  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  sbown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


ratented  One-Pieee 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame  Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


GUARANTEED 
LIFETIME  « 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  « 

Ton  can  bare  30  days  FREEtrlalandseeforyonrself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn  < 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  yon  pay.  Try  It  along-  j 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased.  ] 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  IJ  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  J 
both  ways.  Ton  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  I, 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  II 
from  factory  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturers  || 
and  save  halt.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  222s  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 1 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
of  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE;  there  is  a  chart  on 
every  pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it, 
and  all  the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell 
one  piece  from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes. 
Full  directions  for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
each — postage  prepaid  anywhere.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


edf?e  or  bloomer  finish.  The  pattern 
7110  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents.   

7104  —  Ladies'  Skirt.  — This  design 
elves  us  one  of  the  new  circular  skirts 
with  a  deep  yoke  which  is  also  circular. 
It  may  have  either  raised  or  regulation 
waistline.  The  .lower  portion  of  the 
skirt  is  in  one  piece.  The  pattern  7104 
is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist 
measure.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents 

7118  Ladies'    Yoke    Skirt. — In  this 

handsome  walking  skirt  the  front  gore 
forms  a  panel,  extending  from  the  belt 
to  the  hem.  At  sides  and  back  there 
is  a  deep  yoke  and  below  this  the  skirt 
is  plain,  with  reversed  plaits  at  the 
sides  and  in  the  center  of  the  back. 
The  pattern  7118  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.  Price  of  pat- 
tern 10  cents.  ,  .  „ 
7123 — Child's  Dress. — Linen,  gingham 
or  pique  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  frock  closes  in  front  and  has  a 
small,  narrow  panel  below  the  yoke 
line,  extending  to  the  hem.  The  sacque 
cut  is  used.  With  the  dress  bloomers 
are  provided  and  these  may  be  of  the 
dress  material  or  of  other  fabric.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7096 — Ladies'  Apron. — Linen,  ging- 
ham or  percale  can  be  used  to  make 
this  apron.  The  apron  is  made  on  Em- 
pire lines,  with  a  small,  short  waist 
cut  in  one  with  the  halves  of  the 
sleeves  and  with  open  neck.  The  skirt 
Is  plain  and  without  fulness  at  the  top 
and  the  closing  is  in  the  back.  The 
pattern  7096  is  cut  in  siies  84  to  44 


inches  bust  measure.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 

7089 — Child's  Apron. — This  charming 
design  is  in  one  piece  and  is  made  with 
square  neck  and  with  an  extra  large 
armhole.  The  closing  is  in  the  back 
and  there  are  two  small  patch  pockets. 
The  pattern  7089  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 

7097 — Child's  Bompers. — These  very 
simple  rompers  have  the  leg  cut  in  one 
with  the  front  of  the  waist,  a  seam  di- 
viding the  material  down  the  center  of 
the  front.  The  neck  may  be  high,  round 
or  square  and  the  sleeves  long  or  short. 
The  pattern  7097  is  cut  in  sizes  2.  4  and 
6  years.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7057  —  Ladies'  Dress. — This  simple 
model  is  suitable  not  only  for  a  house 
dress  but  for  many  materials  suitable 
for  the  street,  especially  a  wash  fabric. 
The  plain  waist  has  an  open  neck  with 
shawl  collar  and  plain  sleeves.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores.  The  pattern 
7057  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


pia*ce a  au)woert, 
attracts  and  kill- 
all  files*  Neat,  clean 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  o  f 
metal, can'tspillortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  s-nt  by  express  pre- 
paid lor  $1. 


UAB0LD  SOMEES.  150  DeKalb  Av«..  Brooklyn,  H.  T 
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SECRETARY'S  DEPARTMENT. 
By  Rudolph  Johnson. 


State  Secretary  Rudolph  Johnson  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  the  complete 
and  artistic  way  in  which  he  has  gotten 
out  the  Colorado  State  Grange  Journal 
for  1915.  It  is  a  most  creditable  produc- 
tion, and  should  have  a  place  in  every 
grange  home  in  the  state.  The  journal 
will  be  sent  to  any  grange  member  who 
will  write  to  Brother  Johnson,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

The  work  of  organizing  new  subordi- 
nate granges  continues  more  active,  and 
the  state  master  and  lecturer,  as  well  as 
other  deputies,  are  in  the  field  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  time.  The  in- 
creased interest  manifested  by  people  of 
new  sections  in  the  work  should  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  members  of  older 
granges  to  renew  their  efforts  in  build- 
ing up  their  membership  and  general  in- 
terest. 


PRACTICAL  GRANGE  CO-OPERATION 


By  A.  H.  Kramer,  Business  Agent  of 
State  Grange. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  Grange 
members  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  co- 
operative buying,  and  created  what  is 
now  known  as  the  business  agency  of 
the  Colorado  State  Grange. 

Since  that  time  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  buying  certain  articles 
and  we  are  gradually  branching  out 
more,  and,  having  been  appointed  to  fill 
this  office  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best 
that  I  can  to  help  the  patrons. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  make  this 
office  a  success  and  I  ask  all  P.  of  H. 
to  kindly  assist  me  in  making  it  so. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  co-operative 
buying  is  the  lack  of  ready  cash. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  I  am  at 


ALFALFA  THE 
FORAGE  QUEEN 

Do  you  realize 
that  Alfalfa  Meal 
as  a  stock  feed, 
because  of  Its 
richness  In  Pro- 
tein,  has  no 
equal.  How  any 
stockman,  dairy- 
man, poultryman, 
or  general  farmer  can  withstand  its 
special  claims  as  an  agent  to  enrich 
him  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  an  outfit 
(Peed  Cutter  and  Mill)  that  will 
make  1,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  Alfalfa 
Meal  for  $38.90.  The  best  invest- 
ment you  will  ever  make.  A  4  to  6 
H.  P.  engine  will  do  the  work.  We 
can  furnish  larger  or  smaller  out- 
fits.  Send  today  for  full  particulars. 

We  also  handle  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Grain  Grinders,  French  Burr 
Mills,  Fencing,  Wind  Mills,  Roofing, 
Saw  Mills,  Etc. 

A.  W.  STBATJB  CO. 
3716-34  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  19. 


Idaho  Red  Cedar  Posts  and  Poles  Direct 

from  me  to  consumer  in  carload  lots. 
Write  for  prices  and  save  money.  Pay 
when  you  receive.  Please  mention  what 
line  your  shipping  point  is  on  when 
v  riting  for  prices.  HUGH  TALLMAM , 
Spirit  Lake,  Idaho. 


FOE  BALE — A  litter  of 

FINE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Eligible  to  record.  From  heeling  parents. 
N.  G.  CLEMENT,  Ord,  Nebr. 


present  organizing  a  rural  credit  bank. 

The  bank  will  loan  money  to  worthy 
farmers  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The 
loans  to  be  from  six  to  eighteen  months, 
thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  sell  his 
crops  to  the  best  advantage.  One  of 
the  Denver  banks  will  co-operate  with 
the  Grange. 

The  plan  adopted  will  be  that  used  by 
the'German  banks  which  was  more  fully 
outlined  in  the  report  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Colorado  State  Grange 
held  in  January  of  the  present  year. 
This  plan  has  been  used,  with  great  suc- 
cess for  a  number  of  years,  in  Germany, 
and  will  no  doubt  prove  equally  success- 
ful in  the  United  States. 

The  matter  of  co-operative  selling  is 
a  little  more  difficult  to  handle.  I  think 
that  if  the  farmers  will  pool  their  grain 
and  live  stock  better  prices  could  be  ob- 
tained. Besides  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  Granges  we  can  co-operate  with 


Business  Agent  A.  H.  Kramer. 

the  Granges  of  other  states.  In  this  way 
some  farmers  will  be  able  to  sell  and 
others  to  buy  at  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned.  The  possibili- 
ties for  development  in  this  field  are 
innumerable.  I  believe  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  farmer  will  occupy 
his  true  place  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  society. 


|  The  Farm  Poultry  | 
>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦••»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦• 

FEED  AND  CARE  OF  CHIX. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  defi- 
nite, specific  ration  that  can  be  used  by 
a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  method  for  the 
feeding  of  all  varieties  of  chicks  under 
varying  conditions.  Learning  to  feed 
baby  chicks  is  cultivating  one's  judg- 
ment in  adapting  rations  to  a  specific 
case  rather  than  the  adopting  of  some 
prescribed  method.  The  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  flock  is  just  as  vital  as 
what  is  fed. 

During  the  first  48  hours  of  a  chick's 
life  it  requires  only  comfortable,  even 
temperature,  sleep  and,  toward  the  end 
of  the  period,  a  drink  of  water  with  the 
chill  removed.  Care  should  be  used  to 
see  that  the  chicks  do  not  get  wet  in  the 
drinking  fountain  or  drink  water  that 
has  become  foul  or  stale.  The  floor  of 
the  brooder  should  be  covered  with 
coarse,  sharp  sand,  over  which  is  scat- 
tered chaff  or  straw  litter. 

At  the  college  the  chicks  are  fed,  the 
first  ten  days,  rolled  oats  (breakfast 
food  form),  alternated  with  finely 
cracked  wheat  free  from  bran.  The  first 
two  or  three  times  we  feed  upon  paper 
plates  on  clean  cedar  shingles,  but  later 
scatter  the  food  in  the  straw  litter.  By 
feeding  little  and  often  the  chicks  are 
induced  to  scratch  vigorously  from  the 
start.  We  keep  before  the  chicks  from 
the  beginning  all  the  sweet  skimmed 
milk  they  will  drink.  We  consider  clab- 
bered milk  excellent  and  recommend  it 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
bowel  trouble.  The  feeding  of  sometimes 
sweet  milk  and  sometimes  sour  to  the 
same  flock  is  not  recommended. 

When  the  chicks  are  ten  days  old  we 
add  to  their  ration  bran  with  finely 
sifted  beef  scrap  or  granulated  bone  in 
proportion  by  weight  of  ten  parts  of 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

-   DENVER,  COLORADO  - 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,005.00 

ASSETS—                                         —1913—  _1»14_ 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,066.17  $320,068.21 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8.060.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans    4,714.02 

Policy  Loans    1.486.46 

Premium  Notes    1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                              26,996.06  20,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.18 

Agents'  Balances                            2,087.78  8,8(7.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                 2,921.96  8,(66.88 

Accrued  Interests  and  Rents.      7.721.98  12,826.89 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,282.(8 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.64  $666,(18.60 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $    2,921.96  $  8,6(0.(1 

Agents'  Debit  Balances                2,901.66  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.68 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  In  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.88 

  6,760.26    17.890.28 

Admitted  Assets    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES—                                    —1913—  —1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve   $    2,267.16  $  (9,866.43 

Accounts  Payable    2,964.64  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    891.02  62.86 

Reinsurance    236.26  (0.76 

All  Other  Liabilities     (8,814.83 

Capital  Stock   $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus                                        182,463.82  304,682.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders...  260,111.82  (24,482.91 

Liabilities    3266,960.21  $649,128.22 


Insurance  In  force  December  31st,  1913  •  289,640.00 

Insurance  In  force  December  31st,  1914   8,347,870.00 
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bran  to  one  each  of  beef  scrap  and  bone. 
This  is  kept  in  hoppers  which  are  opened 
for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two 
more  in  the  early  afternoon. 

When  the  chicks  are  two  weeks  old 
the  danger  of  bowel  trouble  is  practically 
over,  and  a  good  grade  of  corn  meal  re- 
places three  pounds  of  bran  in  the  mash. 
If  ground  oats  are  available  another  two 
pounds  of  bran  can  be  well  replaced  by 
the  oats.  From  the  twenty-first  day  on 
the  oat  meal  is  gradually  replaced  by 
sprouted  oats.  How  the  oats  are  sprouted 
is  explained  in  the  bulletin  on  Winter 
Egg  Production,  a  cop}7  of  which  will  be 
maiTed  free  upon  request.  Cracked  corn 
is  used  to  gradually  replace  part  of  the 
cracked  wheat  until  wheat  and  corn  are 
fed  half  and  half  by  bulk. 

Where  a  good  grade  of  commercial 
chick  food  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
cost  it  can  be  profitably  used  in  small 
Hocks  in  place  of  cracked  wheat  or 
cracked  corn  after  the  tenth  day.  We 
do  not  recommend  the  feeding  of  any 
corn  meal  or  cracked  corn  before  the 
tenth  day  for  the  reason  that  sometimes 
it  ferments  in  the  chick's  digestive  tract, 
and  causes  bowel  trouble.  Moreover, 
just  before  feeding  one  always  needs  to 
examine  any  finely  cracked  corn  or  corn 
meal  to  be  sure  that'  it  has  not  heated  in 
the  sack  or  become  mouldy. 

From  the  third  day  finely  granulated 
charcoal  and  chick-size  grit  is  scattered 
in  the  straw  litter,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  tender,  juicy,  finely-cut  green  food 
is  kept  before  the  chicks  from  morning 
until  night.  Wilted  green  food  is  dan- 
gerous, and  tough  green  food  is  useless. 
Chick  weed,  dandelions,  lawn  clippings, 
clover,  alfalfa  leaves,  etc.,  make  good 
green  food.  Of  course  a  range  which 
supplies  green  food  affords  the  ideal  con- 
dition.— Mrs.  Whitaker,  Poultry  Depart- 
ment. W:\shington  State  College. 


AND  CHICK 

C      FOOD  reed1^!:^^ 

mote  better  growth  and  healthier  chicks. 
Carefully  selected  from  years  of  experi- 
ence serving  chicken  raisers.  Price  list 
and  Sample  Sent  Free.  This  will  be  a 
big  profit  chicken  year.  Prepare  now. 
Get  your  share.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  ship  you  direct. 
Write  today 

ADY  &  CROWE  MERCANTILE  CO. 
1900  15th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


Fox  and  Wolf  Hounds  For  Sale 


of  the  best   English  strains 
in  America;  40  years'  experi- 
ence  in    breeding   these  fine 
Hounds   for   my   own  sport 
and  protection  to  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry.     Send  stamp  for  Catalog 
B.  Address 

T.  B.  HUDSPETH,  Sibley,  Mo. 

EGGS  I    EGOS  1 1 

From  thoroughbreds — Geese,  Turkeys, 
Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and  Runner 
Ducks,  White.  Barred,  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Hamburgs,  Games,  Black  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds,  White  and  Silver-laced 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Cochins,  Leg- 
horns, Bantams,  Pearl  and  White  Guin- 
eas. Poultry  eggs,  15  for  $1.00;  also  Rab- 
bits, Hares,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Write  for 
Circular.  D.  L.  Brnen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 


MINK   AND    MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  OOAT 
RESERVE 
Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


V  8";_L  n:i_  like  hungry  wolves,  any 
rlSH  Dltfi  season.  If  you  bait  with 
■  iwii  uiib  Maglc-Flsh-Lnre. 

Best  bait  known  for  attractinR  all  kinds  of 
fish.  Write  to-day  for  my  free  booklet  and 
special  offer  of  one  box  to  help  Introduce  it. 
J  F.  Gregory,  Dept.  108,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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WESTERN 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

»  w~  Pom.ttan..s  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  personal 

--     -    — x  .         4»  T,»r  word  for  each  insertion  •Remittances  can ,  ^ema"*  "y,.        numeral  and  initial  counts  as 


order  or  personal 


illustrat 


one  word.    Ouarantee^orculaUon e^^rea^  te^  be&  d^^^^^ 


Advertising  coVy  for  this  department ^m  advertising  medium  i 

FARM  LIFE  is  the  ^eatest  _class^^^ 

trial  advertisement. 


Our 


?u..be_SLJf^rtSfor  locating  som 


and  nursery  goods 
these  columns  closely. 


Send  us  in 


POULTRY. 


15th  st.  Boulder,  Colo.  


EGGS  from  prize  winning  R.  C.  Reds- 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  960c  up.  Catalog 
free  S.  J.  Markham,  Council  Grove, 
Kans.   .  

M  \MMOTH  Bronze  turkey  eggs;  prize 
winning  50-lb.  stock;  25c  per  egg.  Em- 
^ire  Farm.  Englewood,  Colo.  Rose- 
mont  181.  


BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
^healthy,  high^ 


for  catalogue.  Ahlquist  Bros., 
Ill,  Florence.  Nebr. 


CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing    G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


ADVERTISE — 20  words  in  100  month- 
liet  $1  Sample  magazine  free.  Cope 
Agency, -St.  Louis,  Mo.  


WANTED — To  hire  or  rent  for  three 
months  a  forty  horsepower  gasoline 
SactTon  engine  'or  dragging  roads.  Den- 
nmnihus  &  Cab  Co.,  Box  400,  Den- 


COLORADO  farm  relinquishment,  all 
smooth  hay  farm  land,  6%  miles 'county 
Seat;  160  acres,  $1,000;  rich,  sandy  loam 
chocolate  soil.  H.  E.  Brower,  315%  Main 
St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.  


ver  Omnibus 
ver,  Colo. 


BARRED  ROCKS  —  Championship 
show  winners.  Eggs  $3  00  per  .setting 
Half  price  after  May  15th.  Brevick,  1249 
So.  Logan,  Denver,  Colo.  

BUFF  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns  of  highest  qual- 
ity Send  for  catalog.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Brown.  Fort  Morgan.  Colo. 


WHITE   Plymouth    Rock  eggs 
largest,  finest  birds  ever  owned, 
and     two     dollars     for  fifteen 
Twelve   years   same  breed. 
Ranch.  Carr,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


from 
One 
eggs. 
Lone  Tree 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  mai» 
rn  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business  Twenty-six 
dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  work- 
ing small  towns  and  rural  routes.  Good 
chance  for  rapid  advancement  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  expe- 
rience not  necessary  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  214  Denham  Bldg. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Good  80 
proved,  near  Sterling.  502 
Sterling,  Colo. 


acres 
Main 


im- 
st., 


160  and  240  acres  dry  land -for  quick 
sale.  Will  take  $5.00  acre.  Kimbrough, 
327  Century  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  


SIX  thousand  acre  grain  and  stock 
ranch,  proven  territory,  Saskatchewan, 
three  thousand  acres  thoroughly  culti- 
vated. Every  convenience.  Complete  y 
equipped.  To  close  out  estate  Quickly 
will  be  sold  right.  Western  Canada 
Properties,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.  


WANTED — To  hear 
good  farm  or  acreage 
change.     C.    C.  Buckingham 
Texas. 


VICTORIA,  Australia,  wants  settlers 
—Special  inducements.  Government  land, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  irrigation 
"!1   vears  to  pay  for  farms   adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc  Climate 
California.     Ample    markets.  Re- 
from   owner   of  I  duced   passage.     Special  excursion 
for  sale  or  ex-  ing  arranged 


Houston, 


Special  excursion  be- 
Free  particulars  from  F. 
T  A  Fricke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  ban 
Francisco.  Cal..  Box  49.   


HALF-ACRE  chicken  ranch,  close  to 
car;  4-room  brick  house;  $1,500;  terms; 
city  water.  F.  C.  Bliss,  1518  Stout  St., 
Denver,  Colo.   


LITTLE    Gem    Poultry  Yards 
ribbon   winners,    Light  Brahmas, 
Andalusians,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Eggsfor  setting.      Prices  reasonable. 
2946  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  


— blue 
Blue 
Reds. 


SETTING  eggs  and  baby  chix  from 
ou?  own  S.  C  W.  trap  nests;  record 
swck  heavv  winter  layers;  correspond- 
ence solicited.  Rosawill  Poultry  Farm, 
4540  So.  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo.  


WANTED — Responsible  representative 
in  each  county.  New  combination,  12 
tools  in  1.  Sells  at  sight  to  farmers 
teamsters,  contractors,  etc.  Weight 
pounds  Lifts  3  tons,  hoists,  stretches 
wire,  pulls  posts.  Many  other  uses  Free 
sample  to  active  agents.  Easy  work  B  g 
profits.  One  agent's  profit  $45.50  in 
one  day.  Another  vi.000  in  Dec.,  1914. 
We  start  you.  Write  today  for  Big  Color 
Plate.  Quick  action  secures  exclusive 
sale  Hirrah  Mfg  Co..  Box  M,  Bloom- 
field,  Ind.   


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change, send  us  price  and  description. 
Real    Estate  Salesman 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Co.,    Dept.  34, 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  wil  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties.   


FIRST  class  hotel,  sunny  Colorado; 
modern  twenty-room  hotel.  County  seat 
location,  two  trunk  railways.  Popula- 
tion 5000.  Elevation  4000  ft.  Two  sugar 
beet  factories,  best  irrigated  farm  coun- 
try, famous  Platte  River  valley,  Fort 
Morgan  district.  Always  run  as  first 
class  hotel,  favorably  known  to  the 
traveling  public.  Owner  will  sell  furni- 
ture and  give  graduated  lease  for  f: 
years, 
going 


Your  opportunity  to  step  into  a 
paying,  clean  business;  $2500  cash 


FOR  SALE— Buff  Orpington  eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  hens,  $1.00  per 
thirteen,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Forty  Jears 
experience  in  Poultry  raising  in  Wjom 
ing.  William  Boyce,  322  28th  St.,  cney 
enne,  Wyo.   


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine, ^  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  1 11  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber.  449-20 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.   


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
Droperty  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


Purchases  furniture  complete,  possession 
May  1st  1915.  Come  and  investigate. 
H.  E.  Brower,  sole  agent,  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


ACRES  AND  RANCHES. 


STEELE'S  Barred  Rocks  have  won 
first  for  best  pen  six  times  at  the  seven 
fiof  fir^PiPv   exhibitions.    15   eggs  for 


ln<st   Greeley  exhibition— 
$1  50  from  light  or  dark  pens,  each  con 
taining  prize   winners.  Mrs 
Steele,  Greeley,  Colo.   


Fred  W. 


HOMESTEAD— Rich  soil,  Steptoe  Val- 
lev  Nevada,  only  few  claims  left.  L.  U. 
Harper,  Shatter,  Nev.   


PVHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
elf  Comt  White  Leghorns.  National 
Western  Poultry  show,  Denver.  1915 
won  $50  cup,  sweepstakes  trophy.  Bat>y 
chE.  hatching  eggs  ^Vlffirs' 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Sanders, 
Edgewater,  Colo.  


EXCHANGE  BOOK— 800  farms,  etc. 
everywhere  for  honest  trade.  Graham 
Bros.,  El  Dorado,  Kans.   


SEEDS. 


oitjav  SEED — Inspected    by  state 
exSriment   agent.     Recleaned   25c  lb 
anT.amount._No  J*™J£?%J*& 

Lubbock, 


FOR  SALE— Cheap,  thirty-eight  acres 
raw  level  land  under  Gunnison  tunnel. 
Robert  Plews,  Elkton,  Colo. 


IRRIGATED  homestead,  5%  miles 
county  seat,  2  miles  sugar  beet  dump; 
Al  soil;  fenced;  part  plowed,  balance 
hay;  lateral  built;  sacrifice  for  cash, 
one-tenth  actual  value  Don  t  write, 
come,  investigate,  you  buy.  See  owner, 
Brower,  315%  Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo.  t 

FOR  SALE — Colorado  farm,  one  of 
Morgan  county's  best  sugar  beet,  alfalfa, 
grain  and  dairy  and  hog  farms;  480 
acres,  only  $20,000;  a  gilt-edged  invest- 
ment or  lifetime  legacy;  half  cash,  a 
rare  opportunity.  For  full  and  further 
information  address  sole  agent  for  own- 
er H.  E.  Brower,  Metropolitan,  dl&% 
Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.   


OWNERS  of  farm,  unimproved  land 
or  fruit  ranch  for  sale,  write  O.  O.  Matt- 
son,  94  Andrus  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS. 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  real  snaps 
on  hand  whose  owners  are  anxious  to 
sell     We  tell  you  the  truth  about  the 
car  you  buy— nothing  kept  back 
Stoddard-Dayton  5-passenger  1912 

Model   ■•; 

Krit  5-passenger  1912  Model .......  $4o0 

Metz  Roadster,  1915  Model,  perfect  con- 
dition, cost  $550   **t° 

Fords,  1913-14  Roadsters  and  5-passen- 

gers   $300  to  $450 

Maxwell 'Roadster,  a  big  bargain ...  $150 
Overland  5-pass.,  1911  Model,  newly 
painted  and  overhauled ..  .....  ...  S^ou 

Two  Jacksons,  4-passenger .  $2o0  to  $325 
R.  C.  H.  1913  Model,  5-passenger.  .  .$4o0 
American  1912  Model,  4-passenger ..  $500 
Cadillac  "30,"  1911  Model,  5-pass ...  $250 

Sacht  Truck,  1912  Model..  ....$250 

Mitchell,  5-passenger,  good  running 

order   . ...jz&u 

Write  us  for  complete  list  and  prices. 
Agents  wanted. 

AUTO  CLEARANCE  HOUSE  CO., 
Across  Street  from  Court  House 
Denver,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  tne 
right  parties. 


tions  free 
Texas. 


Robinson  Bros., 


LIVE  STOCK. 


FOR 
pigs.  Boar 
Green 


SALE— Registered  Berkshire 
ready  for  service.     J.  a. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pedigreed  Berkshires, 
topnotch  breeds,  botton-notch  Prices. 
The  Harsha  Ranch,  KremmUng,  Colo. 


Have  You  Something  to  Sell! 

IF  SO,  FILL  OUT  COUPON  BELOW 


THE  largest  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cattle  in  the.  West  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale  The  Lovelana 
Farms  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.   


vc>R  SALE — A  carload  of  Shorthorn 
bulls*  oSwAned  by  the  Carroll  County 
Breeders'  Association  Write  UranK 
Toyne,  sec,  Lanesboro,  Iowa.   


You  can  run  a  little  advertisement  ^  ™^  . 

and  Stockmen's  exchange p  column. i  for .only ^d£^e°Ec^^°e£e  AU  adver- 

No  display  type  or  U1"?^^/  Eve?v  number  or  initial  counts  as  one  word 
tisemente  are  set  in  uniform  style.    Every  numDer  or  um.  »  wQrd 

™  t™f"ir.,^  °«-  issJ  8.?!endi4d 


op^ntt7ef^U^  ^^^J^^^^^  anA 
k'Joc^Jf  SSSS.^'^:  E  S  by7verTbody!nqTry  a  little  ad  in  our  next 
issue.    Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  today. 


Cut  out  coupon  here. 


POLAND  China 
ready  for  service, 
fall  farrow.     Large  bone 
McGillvray,  Boulder,  Colo. 


hogs  for  sale.  Boars 
Gilts  bred  for  early 
stock.    A.  D. 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sire:  Plea.e  insert  my  advertisement  in  your  Farmer.'  and  Stockmen  e 


Exchange  column* 


(OT    tlmee  under  the 


DUROC  hogs  for  sale  '"J0™ 
herd,  fall  and  winter  pigs.  122.50  to 
$50.00.  Extra  fine  show  stock  higher. 
Everything  registered.  C.  F.  tsurKe, 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35c  gets  the  hottest  Democratic  paper 
In  the  U.  S.  one  year.  The  Hornet,  Box 
59,  Fork,  N.  C.  

FOR  SALE  or  will  trade  for  anything, 
Spalding  deep  tilling  machine.  E.  A. 
Barnum.  Firestone,  Colo.   


THE  Moler  Barber  College — The  larg- 
est and  best  in  the  West.  Special  sum- 
mer rates  now  in  effect.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest.  1229  17th  Bt,  Denver,  Colo. 

If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertl- 
ing  department  and  they  will  be  glad _  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  v  t 
right  parties. 


STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
Insurance  Department. 
SynopsiB    of    Statement    for    1914  and 

Copy  of  Certificate  of  Authority. 
THE  WELD  COUNTY  FARMERS  PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION  OP  GREE- 
LEY, COLO. 

Assets   \,  An 

Liabilities  $40.00 

STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
Insurance  Department. 
Certificate  of  Authority  for  the  Year 

Ending  February  29th,  1916. 
OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  IN- 
SURANCE. _  _ 
It  is  herebv  certified  that  The  Weld 
County  Farmers  Protective  Association, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Colorado,  whose  principal  office  is  lo- 
cated at  Greeley,  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  this  State 
applicable  to  said  company,  and  the 
company  is  hereby  authorized  to  trans- 
act business  as  an  insurance  company 
in  accordance  with  its  Charter  or  Arti- 
cles of  Incorporation,  within  the  State 
of  Colorado,  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  the  law,  until  the 
last  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one   thousand  nine   hundred  and 

In  testimony  whereof,  I.  D  M  Rolph, 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  my  seal  of  office,  at  the  City 
of  Denver,  this  first  day  of  March,  A.  D. 

1915"  D.  M.  ROLPH, 

(Seal)        Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Published  In  The  Western  Farm  Life 
hr  authority  of  the  Company. 


Bouquet  of  Spring  Flowers. 


One  of  the  very  best  farm  journals 
that  comes  to  the  Courier's  exchange 
table  is  "Western  Farm  Life,"  pub- 
lished in  Denver.  It  is  handsomely 
gotten  up  in  magazine  form  and  its 
discussions  of  farm  problems  are  lea 
bv  experts  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  The  March  number 
of  Western  Farm  Life  is  alone  worth 
many  times  its  subscription  price  to 
any  Colorado  farmer,  fruit  grower 
or  stockman.— Fort  Collins  Courier. 
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Hudson  is  the  Class  Car 

Wherever  You  Go,  That  Fact  is  Apparent 


Your  delight  in  your  new  car  will  largely  depend  on  these  two  fea- 
tures in  it- 
Pride  of  ownership 
Freedom  from  trouble 
One  can't  long  enjoy  a  car  unless  he  is  proud  of  it.   And  a  car  that 
Isn't  dependable  becomes  unendurable.   That  is  particularly  true  in  the 
country,  away  from  repair  shops.    Don't  overlook  those  facts. 


New  Ideas  of  Class 


Men  who  could  afford  them  used  to  buy  big,  impressive  cars.  Now 
all  that  excess  is  distinctly  out  of  vogue.  Good  taste  now  calls  for  light- 
ness, moderation  and  refinement.  And  the  HUDSON  best  appeals  to 
that  taste. 

Over  4000  HUDSONS  are  now  owned  in  the  metropolitan  district 
of  New  York.  Fifth  Avenue  is  crowded  with  them.  Hundreds  of  the 
finest  homes  have  HUDSONS  at  the  door. 

In  Chicago,  the  great  packers  own  HUDSONS.  In  Pittsburgh, 
the  steel  kings.  In  Washington,  four  embassies  have  HUDSONS, 
one  cabinet  member  and  many  men  of  national  fame.  The  governors  of 
nine  states  own  them. 

So  everywhere  you  go.  HUDSON  is  the  class  car  of  this  new-day 
type.   The  man  who  owns  one  finds  himself  in  distinguished  company. 

No  More  Experiments 

It  is  not  mere  pride,  but  caution,  which  wins  these  men  to  HUD- 
SONS. They  are  experienced  motorists.  And  you  don't  find  such  men 
buying  untried  cars. 

Men  who  can  best  afford  it  are  the  last  men  to  take  risks.  They 
demand  known  quality — proved-out  makes.  In  this  new-type  car,  with 
its  many  radical  changes,  they  demand  it  more  than  ever.  They  must 
know  it  is  free  from  mistakes. 

HUDSON  is  the  pioneer  Light  Six.  It  is  designed  by  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  the  man  who  created  this  type.  Four  years  have  been  spent  in 
perfecting  and  refining  it 

And  12,000  owners  have  proved  it.  In  the  past  two  seasons  they 
have  driven  this  HUDSON  some  30  million  miles.  They  have  found  it 
dependable  under  every  condition.  Rarely  is  a  car  created  so  utterly 
free  from  fault 


Men  Who  Try  to  Save 

There  are  many  Light  Sixes  this  year.  Some  cost  much  more  than 
HUDSONS.  Some  cost  a  little  less;  and  that  seeming  saving  tempts 
many  a  man,  we  know. 

But  remember  that  this  HUDSON  costs  $200  less  than  it  did  when 
it  first  came  out.  That  is  due  to  our  mammoth  production  of  this  sin- 
gle type.  It  has  trebled  in  a  year.  The  value  this  HUDSON  now  offers 
is  incomparable. 

The  cars  which  cost  less  are  not  like  the  HUDSON.  Even  weight 
comparisons  will  show  that  If  the  extra  weight  is  but  450  pounds  it 
means  the  weight  of  three  adults. 

Any  saving  in  price  which  means  skimping  is  quickly  wiped  out  in 
repair  cost  After  a  few  months  of  running,  an  undergrade  car  is  ex- 
pensive.  Ask  any  experienced  motorist. 

Men  who  live  in  the  country  want  reliable  cars.  Repair  shops  are 
not  convenient  Experts  are  not  on  call.  Farmers,  above  all,  should 
buy  reliable  cars.   They  cannot  af.'ord  to  take  chances. 

That's  particularly  true  of  a  new  type,  which  the  Light  Six  is.  You 
risk  the  loss  of  the  price  saving  over  and  over  if  the  car  isn't  well  tried  out 

What  Hudson  Stands  For 

In  the  motor  car  world,  HUDSON  stands  for  uncompromising 
quality.   No  part  is  ever  skimped. 

It  stands  for  true  lightness.  By  better  materials  and  better  design- 
ing we  have  cut  tire  and  fuel  cost  in  two. 

It  stands  for  utter  refinement  We  have  devoted  four  years  to  this 
model.  And  two  of  those  years — since  the  car  first  appeared — have  been 
given  to  final  touches. 

The  more  you  look  about  the  more  you  will  want  the  HUDSON. 
It  will  outlast  a  low-grade  car  by  years.  If  sold  second-hand  it  will  bring 
a  much  higher  price.  It  will  cost  you  far  less  in  the  long  run.  It  will 
multiply  your  enjoyment 

Find  this  out  before  we  are  oversold. 

7-Pasaenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger  Roadster 
$1550,f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses  interest  in  the  cars  it  sells.  So 
long  as  the  car  is  in  service  we  maintain  our  interest  in  the  character  of 
its  service.   That's  one  great  reason  for  HUDSON  reputation. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


COLORADO 

COLORADO    SPRINGS  —  Steninger 

Motor  Co. 
ALAMOSA — Roscoe  R.  Sumner. 
DENVER  —  Tom     Botterill,  1272-78 

Broadway. 
GREELEY — D.  R.  McArthur. 
GRAND    JUNCTION— The  Western 

Colorado  Motor  Sales  Co. 
LONGMONT— A.  H.  McKelrnan. 
PUEBLO— R.  Birge. 

TRINIDAD— The  Trinidad  Garage  Co. 
ARIZONA 

GLOBE— D.  L.  Meloy. 
NOG  ALES — H.  J.  Kearn«. 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.    These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


PHOENIX— H.  T.  Randall. 
PIMA— R.  M.  Kelly. 
TUCSON — Southern  Arizona  Motor  Co. 
IDAHO 

BOISE — F.  W.  Bewlay,  1107  State  St. 
LEW  1STON— Dr.  J.  F.  Atkinson. 
TWIN  FALLS — Johnson  Auto  Sales  Co. 
WALLACE — August  Hoist. 
UTAH 

HELPER— B.  F.  Moss. 
OGDEN — Ogden  Motor  Car  Co. 
PA  ROWAN — Halterman  &  Page. 
PROVO — Provo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
SALT    LAKE   CITY— The    Tom  Bot- 
terill Auto  Co.,  36-42  State  St. 


NEW  MEXICO 

ALBUQUERQUE— Hudson   Motor  Co. 

of  New  Mexico. 
RATON — National  Garage. 
ROSWELL — Roswell  Auto  Co. 

WYOMING 

CHEYENNE! — W.  E.  Dinneen. 
EVANSTON  —  Trans-ContinentaJ 

Gr£ir£L^6 

RAWLINS — J.  M.  Rumsey  &  Clifford 

Sunden. 

ROCK  SPRINGS — The  Western  Auto 

Transit  Co. 
SHERIDAN— T.  C.  Dier«. 
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DEEP  PLOWING,  PRACTICAL. 


I  have  studied  dry  farming  questions 
very  closely  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
have  decided  to  make  that  my  life  work, 
so  am  very  much  interested  in  all  the 
different  problems,  such  as  depth  of 
plowing,  as  discussed  in  your  magazine, 
especially  the  deep  plowing  article  in 
your  Apiil  1st  issue.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  lack- 
ing, i.  e.,  there  is  insufficient  explana- 
tion of  data  in  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  reports. 

I  am  no  authority  on  dry  farming 
practices  but  I  wish  to  see  which  meth- 
ods prove  best,  and  having  noticed  your 
request  on  page  eight  of  same  issue,  I 
have  decided  to  get  into  the  discussion 
and  find  out. 

I  recognize  Mr.  Parsons  as  an  author- 
ity as  I  also  do  the  experiment  stations 
which  are  in  that  line  of  research  es- 
pecially for  us,  but  which  are  right? 
When  an  experiment  station  upsets  all 
former  proven  practices,  they  should  look 
into  the  reason  for  such  results  very 
carefully  and  scientifically,  and  give  suf- 
ficient data  and  explanations  to  con- 
clusively prove  their  findings. 

The  fact  that  at  Utah  they  got  nearly 
the  same  results,  which  were  poor  in- 
deed for  good  dry  farming,  with  fall 
and  deep  plowing  as  with  spring  and 
shallow  plowing  shows  that  fall  plow- 
ing is  at  least  as  good. 

We  all  know  that  plowing  very  deep 
requires  more  work  and  better  manage- 
ment to  get  the  ground  prepared  prop- 
erly than  shallow  plowing.  Now  by  dif- 
ferent sets  of  men  and  supervisors  work- 
ing on  the  same  experiment  and  with 
different  conditions  at  every  plowing, 
might  not  the  fall  and  deep  plowing 
have  been  done  at  the  wrong  time  and 
very  poorly,  left  neglected  and  a  less 
amount  of  finishing  given  it  than  it 
should  have  had,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  spring  plowing  done  thoroughly  at 
its  right  time  for  moisture  conservation 
with  favorable  conditions  attending  it? 

Utah  is  different  than  Colorado.  In 
Utah  the  precipitation  comes  a  little  at 
a  time,  at  a  time  when  evaporation  is 
low  so  that  it  all  sinks  into  the  lower 
layers  of  the  soil,  if  the  soil  is  a  re- 
tentive one  and  allows  no  run-off.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  even  under  these  con- 
ditions fall  and  deep  plowing  would  ab- 
sorb more  moisture  and  conduct  it  deeper 
into  the  soil,  but  as  not  much  is  lost 
by  evaporation, there  will  not  be  much 
difference  in  crop  yield  on  account  of 
the  spring  plowing  being  done  imme- 
diately after  the  winter  rains  stopped. 

A  ten -inch  mulch  will  practically  stop 
evaporation,  and  this  spring  plowing  is 
nothing  but  a  mulch  formed  for  moisture 
conservation  with  moisture  enough  in 
the  upper  six  inches  at  time  of  plowing 
to  germinate  the  seed  and  sustain  the 
plant  until  its  roots  reach  the  reservoir 
of  moisture  just  below  the  mulch  and 
until  its  top  balances  its  root  system, 
by  which  time  the  moisture  in  the  top 
six  or  eight  inches  has  performed  its 
mission  and  from  then  on  is  only  a  dust 
mulch. 

There  was  no  great  difference  between 
ten  or  twelve-inch  and  five  or  seven- 
inch  plowing,  probably  because  a  five  or 
seven-inch  mulch  carefully  and  prop- 
erly prepared  would  conserve  moisture 
practically  as  well  as  a  ten  or  twelve- 
inch  mulch  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
dry  out  into  a  dust  mulch  and  break 
capillarity  nearly  as  quickly. 

As  their  winters  seem  to  be  their 
wettest  season,  their  fall  plowed  soils 
probably  became  very  greatly  packed 
during  the  winter  and  needed  very  heavy 
and  thorough  disking  in  the  spring  to 
properly  loosen  them  up  and  unless  thor- 
oughly mulched  in  the  spring,  fall  plowed 
land,  like  unplowed  land,  would  lose  its 


The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 

The  windmill  that  wearg  a  liat. 
With  one  f .-.-!  of  oil  for  a  year  it  will  toll. 

A  gentle  hreeze  will  whirl 
GpTi?*^--^  IV—*  gentle  pull 


Aermotor  I 
re  than  great — its  s«tri  1 
re  balanced  in  duplicate. 
Id  any  breeze  it  leads  with  ease. 
Oil-  It-elf,  pumps  the  wtter.  Jut  exactly 

•a  it  onghter.   

Ho  climbing  of  tower*  In  oun. 
Built  to  ihcd  the  dust  and  rain*. 
Built  to  stand  the  windy  strain ■. 
With  its  hat  on  it*  head.  Its  nil  In  It* 
pocket,  iu  a  rharm  to  the  (arm,  and 


A 
pull 
Of 

80 
lbs.  on 

Aermotor  Co.,  11 46  S.  Campbell  Ave,  Chicago 


I  can  knock  It 


$5,450  Per  Day  Spent 
To  Fortify  Goodyear  Tires 

The  other  day  we  cited  our  experts  to  certain  well-known  tires. 
And  we  asked,  What  could  Goodyear  save  by  building  tires  like  these? 


$1,635,000  a  Year 

The  answer  was,  "Based  on  current  produc- 
tion, our  saving  would  be  $1,635,000  per  year." 
That  means  $5,450  per  day. 

But  that  saving  would  probably  cost  our 
users  a  million  dollars  monthly.  And  the  cost 
to  Goodyear  soon  would  be  the  rulership  of 
Tiredom. 

One  Must  Choose 

Here's  the  choice  that  confronts  us  day  after 
day:  Shall  we  skimp  Goodyear  tires  in  ways 
that  can  t  be  seen,  and  increase  our  profit 
$1,635,000  a  year?  Or  shall  we  pay  that 
price  to  give  our  users  a  better  tire  than  others? 

Our  answer  is  this: 

Goodyear  Fortified  tires,  for  many  years, 
have  embodied  five  costly,  exclusive  features. 
These  are  five  great  protections  found  in  no 
other  tire. 

We  spend  on  experts  $100,000  yearly  to 
find  new  betterments  to  add. 

In  the  past  year  alone  we  have  added  im- 
provements which  cost  us  exceeding  $500,000 
a  year. 


Those  are  the  facts;  believe  them.  We 
never  exaggerate,  never  misrepresent. 

Price  Reductions 
Now  note  another  side. 

Despite  this  ceaseless  improvement,  Good- 
year prices  are  constantly  coming  down.  Our 
last  big  reduction — on  February  1st — made 
three  in  two  years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

Yet  not  a  feature  is  missing,  not  an  item  is 
skimped.  And  this  year  we  are  spending  a 
half- million  dollars  on  newly- adopted  better- 
ments. 

That's  one  result  of  our  mammoth  output, 
our  new  equipment  and  our  modern  methods. 

When  we  spend  such  sums  to  build 
tires  better  than  rivals,  don't  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  get  Goodyears? 

Most  men  do.    Goodyear  tires  are  selling 
now  much  faster 
than  we  can  build 
them.  Any  dealer 
will  supply 
you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver". Accessories;  also 
Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 


AKRON,  OHIO 


Fortified  Tires 


Fortified 
Against 


Rim-Cuts— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
Blowouts— by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 
Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
thick  All- Weather  tread. 


store  of  soil  moisture  before  land  with 
a  spring  formed  mulch  would. 

One  thing  I  am  not  doubtful  about. 
Colorado  soils  will  yield  as  good  as  some 
of  the  best  soils  in  the  world,  which 
they  are,  if  deep  plowing  and  proper  dry 
farming  principles  are  observed. 

Utah  conditions  may  warrant  shallow 
and  spring  plowing,  although  sixteen 
and  eighteen  bushels  per  acre  yields  are 
far  surpassed  even  in  Utah  by  deep  fall 
plowing,  but  successful  Colorado  dry 
farms  prove  that  deep  and  fall  plowing 
are  by  far  the  best  here. — R.  D.  Yankee, 
Prowers  county,  Colo. 


Kind  of  Gran  for  Pasture. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Kindly  advise  me  what  to  sow  for  a 
permanent  pasture,  on  new  irrigated 
land,  for  dairy  cows? 

I  would  recommend  that  you  sow 
about  equal  quantities  of  orchard,  broome 
and  English  blue  grass.  These  mixed 
grasses  seem  to  give  better  satisfaction 
for  pasture  than  alfalfa  or  any  other 
grass.  Some  like  a  pasture  of  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  but  I  think  you  will 
find  the  former  mixture  more  satisfac- 
tory. 


TAKE  OFF  YOUR  HAT  TD  THE  \  4 

YERS 
1  T  1 


111 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Pot  your  water  problems  up  to  a  Myers  Pump,  and  enjoy  modern 
water  facilities  for  the  home  and  surrounding  buildings.  Life  is  too 
short  to  waste  time  and  energy  with  a  cheap  under-sized,  back-breaking 
pomp  of  any  kind— Get  a  MYERS — one  that  will  give  you  excellent 
service  and  an  abundant  water  supply.  Choose  a  pump  from  our 
extended  line — Cog  Gear,  Hand  and  Windmill  Pumps  for  Shallow  and 
Deep  Wells;  New  Style  House  and  Cistern  Pumps;  Hydro-Pneumatlo 
Pumps  for  Country  Water  Systems;  Easy-to-Install  Power  Pumps,  Pumping  Jacks  and  Cylinders;  Tank  Pomps; 
Spray  Pumps  and  Accessories.  Our  Service  Department  is  ready  to  assist  you.  Call  on  it  for  information,  and 
ask  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Yon  will  also  be  interested  in  Myers  Hay  Unloading  Tools  and  Door  Hangers— Modern  Implements  that 
lighten  harvest  labors  and  insure  Basy  Doorways.   Let  us  send  circulars. 


F.E.MYERS  £  BRO.   ho  ORANGE  ST.  ASHLAND. OHIO 


A5HLAND  PUMP  E  HAY  TOOL  WQRK5 


I 


Snip  Fm4  I  _  ,  „ 
•rlndir.      I  t>l4  SbTtl  Wind  BUI. , 
We  manufacture  ail  sixes  i 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
vestlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  Hi. 

OUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  Bt„  Topeka,  Kansas 


BUCK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's   Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
w     asM  teat    where    ether    vaccines  fall. 

I      I.  a    "     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
I      P  I  *     10-dose  pkge.  Blaekleg  Pills  $1.00 
*-^  J— 50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  in  vaeclnes  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter'*.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY.  Berkeley,  California. 
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Wind  Control  and  the  Prevention  of  Soil  Blowing 


By    E.    R.  PARSONS. 


THIS  subject  has  always  been  a  dif- 
ficult one.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
amelioration,  but  total  prevention 
may  not  be  accomplished  until  the 
farmers  undertake  concerted  measures 
for  their  own  relief,  and  the  country  be- 
comes more  heavily  planted  to  perennial 
crops,  shrubs  and  trees. 

There  are  many  different  varieties  of 
wind  trouble,  from  the  steady  blows 
along  the  Columbia  River  to  the  furious 
hurricanes  near  our  international  South- 
western border,  both  of  which  often 
bury  the  railroad  tracks  in  sand  and 
stall  the  trains. 

Blowing,  of  course,  is  always  worse  in 
a  light  soil  district,  and  on  the  dry 
farms  occurs  mostly  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  Then  there  are  two  kinds  of  blow- 
ing, when  the  sand  or  dust  blows  from  a 
point  outside  of  a  man's  farm,  and  when 
his  own  field  blows. 

With  regard 
to  the  former, 
sometimes  a 
whole  sand 
hill  has  been 
known  to 
blow  off  the 
road  way  or 
some  waste 
place,  and 
complete  1  y 
bury  a  crop. 
There  is  only 
one  remedy 
for  this,  and 
that  is  to 
plant  the  bad 
spot  to  some- 
thing perma- 
nent which 
will  hold  the 
soil  and  cut 
the  wind. 
Many  s.u  c  h 
sand  hills 
have  been 
planted  in 
Nebraska  t  o 
jack  pines, 
and  they  have 
done  well 
without  any 
irrigation. 

There  is  no 
doubt  that 
sage  brush, 
the  desert  ju- 
niper and  oth- 
er native 
Western 
shrubbery 
would  also  fill 
the  bill,  could 
they  be  once 
e  s  t  a  b  lished, 
and  there  are  many  government  and 
railroad  men  now  experimenting  with 
this  end  in  view. 

The  black  locust  planted  thickly  will 
hold  any  sandhill,  the  grass  grows  up 
between  and  the  soil  stays.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  until  established  they  re- 
quire cultivation  in  the  dry  farming 
area,  and  some  of  the  loose  soil  worked 
fine  by  the  cultivator  will  blow. 

The  antidote  is  to  plant  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  wind,  cultivate  when  the  soil 
will  turn  up  rough  and  lumpy,  and,  if 
necessary,  spread  coarse  manure  be- 
tween the  rows.  Our  experience  with 
the  black  locust  is  that  once  established, 
if  the  plantation  is  allowed  to  run  to 


grass,  the  trees  in  many  places  will  hold 
their  own  though  making,  usually  un- 
der these  conditions, -very  little  growth, 
but  if  any  die  back  they  always  sprout 
from  the  root,  which  produces  a  bush,  a 
better  windbreak  in  some  cases  than  a 
tree. 

It  is  also  possible  to  partially  culti- 
vate a  locust  plantation,  leaving  enough 
grass  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  to  catch 
the  drift  or,  if  necessary,  to  cultivate  to 
some  extent  between  the  blow  periods. 

The  other  phase  oi  this  blowing  trou- 
ble we  have  to  consider  is  when  it  oc- 
curs in  the  more  or  less  level  field,  cut- 
ting, burying,  and  sometimes  blowing 
out  the  crop. 

We  can  give  many  remedies,  but  the 
farmer  must  use  his  own  judgment  in 
selecting  those  which  meet  his  require- 
ments, according  to  season  topography 
and  soil;  in  other  words,  his  local  condi- 
tions. 


alfalfa  is  beginning  to  cut  and  blow  out 
— what  can  we  do  about  it? 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do:  get 
right  into  the  field  with  a  plow  or  lister 
and  throw  up  a  furrow  at  right  angles 
to  the  wind  every  twenty  feet  or  so.  By 
doing  this  one  acre  in  twenty  will  be 
plowed  out,  but  this  is  much  better  than 
losing  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  crop. 

Another  case:  Supposing  a  farmer 
takes  up  a  homestead  in  the  blowing 
sand  hill  country.  What  is  his  best 
method  of  looking  forward  to  meeting 
this  difficulty? 

He  will  soon  notice  that  on  the  prairie 
where  there  is  plenty  of  grass  there  is 
no  blowing.  For  this  reason,  when  he 
breaks,  let  him  plow  in  strips  across  the 
wind,  leaving  alternate  strips  in  the 
grass.  Then  his  field,  the  first  year,  for 
instance,  will  be  in  this  shape:  first  a 
strip  of  corn,  then  a  strip  of  grass,  and 
so  on. 


Grass  Makes  a  Good  Rotation  Crop — Adds  Humus — Prepares  the  Ground  for  Bigger  Grain  Yields  and  Prevents  Soil  from  Blowing 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  a 
field  well  covered  with  rye  or  winter 
wheat  cannot  blow.  It  often  pays  to 
start  a  crop  of  rye  between  the  corn 
rows  in  August.  Wheat  may  be  also 
run  in  in  this  way,  but  we  never  recom- 
mend it  from  the  fact  that  this  kind  of 
a  crop  is  usually  small.  The  summer 
fallow,  however,  may  be  plowed  after 
the  spring  winds  are  over,  and  by  early 
planting  of  winter  wheat  may  be  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  time  of  the  fall 
winds. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  all  dis- 
tricts, for  the  winds  will  come  much 
later  or  earlier  in  some  than  in  others. 

Supposing  a  field  of  young  grain  or 


The  second  year,  or  whenever  the  far- 
mer gets  ready,  the  corn  strips  can  be 
planted  to  alfalfa.  When  the  alfalfa  is 
established  and  sturdy  enough  to  grow 
a  good  stubble  to  hold  the  wind,  after 
cutting,  the  intervening  grass  strips 
may  be  broken  and  also  cultivated  to 
crops. 

In  Kansas  we  find  hedges  and  wind- 
breaks around  many  of  the  farms.  In 
the  dry  farm  country  the  black  locust 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  if  cut 
back  and  cultivated  may  be  grown  so 
thickly  as  to  turn  cattle. 

Farmers  sometimes  say  that  they  are 
afraid  to  do  a  good  job  of  plowing  for 
fear  the  soil  will  blow  away.    No  man 


can  make  money  under  such  delusions. 
The  fact  is,  the  deeper  the  plowing  the 
less  the  blowing.  When  the  plowing  is 
deep  the  ridges  made  by  turning  over 
the  furrow  slice  are  naturally  higher, 
and  it  is  this  which  breaks  the  force  of 
the  wind. 

Smooth  surfaces  blow  badly,  because 
there  are  no  obstacles  to  check  the  cur- 
rent of  air  which  slowly  but  surely 
erodes  the  surface  and  carries  away  the 
loose  stuff. 

A  dust  mulch  or  any  fine  soil  will  blow, 
so  will  any  smooth  surface  which  will 
crumble  with  dust  when  the  wind  strikes 
it,  but  clods  even  as  small  as  a  nut  will 
stay  in  place,  and  rough  land  which  is 
worked  across  the  path  of  the  wind  will 
not  blow  to  any  extent. 

Packing  the  surface  is  not  advisable 
when   wind    is    expected.     If   seed  is 
planted  during  the  blowing  season,  the 
cultivator  should  be  used  so  as  to  leave 
the  field   i  n 
mall  ridges 
rather  than 
smooth. 

Wind  move- 
ments are  dif- 
ficult to  un- 
derstand, for 
the  reason 
that  they  are 
invisible ;  but 
a  current  of 
water  acts 
very  much  in 
the  same  man- 
ner as  a  cur- 
rent of  air, 
and  if  we 
watch  the  for- 
mer in  our 
streams  and 
rivers  we  can 
form  a  very 
good  idea  of 
the  action  of 
the  latter 
when  con- 
fronted by  ob- 
stacles. 

The  wind 
where  it 
strikes  the 
earth  might 
be  likened  to 
the  edge  of  a 
razor,  which  a 
little  rough- 
ness will  tear 
all  to  pieces. 

On  the  level 
an}-  obstacle, 
a  furrow  or 
a  n  y  thing 
about  e  i  g  n  t 
inches  high 
will  break  the  force  of  the  wind  for  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  When  the  dry  farm- 
ing districts  are  settled  up  and  planted 
to  trees,  where  needed,  this  question  of 
soil  blowing  will  solve  itself. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  honey  bee 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  fertilizing 
fruit  blossoms.  To  protect  the  bees, 
therefore,  fruit  trees  should  not  be 
sprayed  while  in  bloom.  An  additional 
reason  why  trees  should  not  be  sprayed 
at  that  time  is  that  most  chemicals  used 
for  spraying  are  strong  enough  to  in- 
jure the  blossoms  and  prevent  the  set- 
ting of  fruit. 
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Proper  Storage  of  Potatoes  an  Essential  Feature 


By    LOU    D.  SWEET, 


HOW  may  potatoes  be  stored  so  as 
to  keep  them  in  perfect  condition 
until  marketed,  and  with  a  min- 
inrirn  amonpt  of  loss  from 
shrinkage  or  decay?  This  is  the  prob- 
lem that  has  confronted  most  potato 
growers,  and  for  the  lack  of  a  proper 
solution  to  the  problem  many  growers 
have  at  times  taken  very  severe  losses 
from  deterioration  in  their  stored  crop, 
due  to  the  spread  of  disease  or  decay 
from  sweating  because  of  poorly  venti- 
lated cellars  or  freezing  in  poorly  pro- 
tected storage  places. 

Many  growers  have  failed  to  realize 
that  proper  storage  is  just  as  essential 
as  good  seed  and  good  care  of  the  crop 
in  growing  and  harvesting,  for  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  the  crop  has  been 
grown,  if  it  is  carelessly  stored  the 
grower  usually  has  to  take  a  substan- 
tial loss. 

In  most  cases  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  fanner  to  sell  all  of  his 
crop  right  off  of  the  field,  and  he  is 
therefore  compelled  to  store  some  until 
the  market  conditions  are  such  that  he 
can  sell  to  advantage.  With  proper  fa- 
cilities, the  storing  can  be  done  with 
practically  no  loss,  except  a  small 
amount  of  shrinkage,  but  if  the  storage 
facilities  are  poor  then,  unless  an  early 
market  is  found,  the  grower  is  liable  to 
lose  a  large  part  of  his  crop  from  dete- 
rioration and  decay.  Potato  diseases 
such  as  fusarium  and  dry  rot  develop 
rapidly  under  bad  storage  conditions, 
and  if  let  alone  will  soon  contaminate 
all  of  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar. 

Then  what  constitutes  good  storage 
and  how  can  it  be  provided?  Good  stor- 
age begins  in  the  spring,  when  the  seed 
potatoes  are  treated  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate before  planting,  and  the  whole 
storage  place  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  cleaned  after  the  removal 
of  the  previous  year's  crop.  Then  when 
the  new  crop  is  harvested  in  the  fall  it 
is  brought  into  a  clean  place,  where  no 
infection  exists,  and,  if  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  sweating  or 
freezing,  very  little  loss  is  likely. 

Under  our  Western  conditions,  the  cel- 
lar or  dugout  for  the  storage  of  potatoes 
has  given  the  best  satisfaction.  It  is 
cheap  in  construction  and,  when  proper- 
ly made,  gives  most  excellent  results,  as 
there  is  very  little  shrinkage.  It  is  well 
insulated  against  outside  changes  in 
temperature,  while  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  may  be  so  regulated  as  to 
be  kept  practically  uniform  from  fall 
until  spring. 

The  accompanying  picture  and  build- 
ing plan  show  the  construction  of  a  po- 
tato cellar  on  the  ranch  of  The  Crystal 
River  Land  Co.  at  Carbondale,  Colo., 
which  has  met  with  the  most  hearty  ap- 
proval from  Gov- 
ernment and  other 
a  g  r  i  c  u  1 1  ural  ex- 
perts, who  have  used 
it  in  their  work 
throughout  the 
country. 

This  cellar  was 
excavated  through 
the  top  of  a  small 
hill  or  rise,  so  that 
water  will  readily 
drain  away  from 
the  two  entrances. 
The  excavation  was 
made  about  ten  feet 
deep.  A  frame  of 
posts,  timbers  and 
rafters  was  then 
constructed  as  for  a 
building;  the  peaked 
roof  is  overlaid  with 
poles,  then  covered 
with  straw  to  a 
depth  of  iy2  feet, 
and  this  in  turn 
covered  with  ten 
inches  of  earth.  The 
entire  structure,  in- 
cluding the  vesti- 
bules, is  145  feet 
long  and  36  feet 
wide.  The  vesti- 
bules at  the  ends 
are  12  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  deep,  with 
two  sets  of  double 
doors  in  each  seven 
feet  apart.    The  in- 


A  good,  well-ventilated  storage  potato  cellar  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  every  grower  of  commercial  potatoes.  With  such  a  cellar  constructed  in 
a  practical  way  as  herein  described  by  Mr.  Sweet,  perhaps  the  most  scientific 
and  successful  potato  grower  in  the  West,  the  farmer  is  not  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyer,  but  can  have  a  voice  in  naming  the  selling  price. 


Interior  View  of  Potato  Cellar  on  Ranch  of  Sweet  Brothers,  Carbondale,  Colo. 


ner  doors  swing  outward  and  the  outer 
doors  inward,  overlapping  each  other 
when  open,  so  that  no  room  is  taken  up 
in  the  cellar  and  the  driveway  is  not  ob- 
structed. 

The  cellar  proper  is  121  feet  long  and 
36  feet  wide.  It  is  divided  into  twenty 
10  feet  by  12  feet  bins,  and  two  11  feet 
by  12  feet  bins,  with  a  12-foot  driveway 
through  the  center  of  the  cellar.  This 
driveway  permits  the  loading  or  un- 
loading of  several  teams  at  once,  thus 
expediting  the  work.  The  removable 
partitions  separating  the  bins  are  each 
made  of  two  sets  of  1-inch  by  4-inch 
boards,  set  one  inch  apart,  and  sepa- 
rated by  2-inch  by  4-inch  pieces  to  pro- 
vide air  space  and  ventilation.  These 
partitions  are  six  feet  high.  The  parti- 
tions between  the  bins  and  the  drive- 
way are  made  of  one  thickness  of  2-inch 
planks  set  one  inch  apart.  These  parti- 
tions are  held  in  place  by  stout  hard- 
wood pins  set  into  the  supporting  pil- 
lars. To  get  additional  ventilation, 
when  the  bins  are  to  be  filled  completely 
or  nearly  so,  there  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bin  a  vent  box  six  feet  long, 


made  of  2-inch  by  4-inch  with  1-ineh  by 
4- inch  boards  set  one  inch  apart  and 
nailed  to  the  edges  of  the  2-inch  by 
4-inch.  This  arrangement  gives  ventila- 
tion on  three  sides  of  each  bin,  as  well 
as  in  the  center  of,  each  bin.  It  also 
provides  for  easy  access  to  each  bin 
without  disturbing  the  contents  of  any 
other  bin,  and  enables  the  keeping  of 
different  varieties  or  classes  of  potatoes 
separate  and  easily  get-at-able.  The 
roof  of  the  cellar  is  provided  with  18- 
ineh  by  18-inch  ventilator  openings,  cov- 
ered at  the  top  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  rain  or  snow,  and  provided  with  traps 
which  may  be  closed  or  opened  as  may 
be  necessary.  As  the  cellar  is  built  with 
doorways  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  by  opening  the  doors  the 
temperature  is  quickly  lowered.  In  very 
cold  weather  the  temperature  is  regu- 
lated by  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
ventilators  in  the  roof,  and  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  toward  spring, 
the  low  temperature  is  maintained  by 
closing  the  doors  in  the  day  time  and 
opening  them  at  night.  The  earth  sides 
and  thick  roof  prevent  any  appreciable 
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effect  from  changes  in  the  outside  tem- 
perature, while  the  inside  temperature 
can  be  very  evenly  controlled.  For  the 
best  results  potatoes  in  storage  should 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  33  to 
38  to  40  degrees,  with  as  little  variation 
in  the  temperature  as  possible.  When 
this  is  done  the  potatoes  will  keep  in 
perfect  condition  for  either  market  or 
seed  purposes. 

When  the  potatoes  are  brought  in  at 
harvest  time  the  first  loads  arc  spread 
out  thinly  in  the  bins,  say  about  a  foot 
in  depth,  and  the  place  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  with  the  object  of  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  potatoes  to  prevent 
sweating.  Additional  layers  are  then 
added  in  the  same  way  until  the  bins 
are  full.  The  potatoes,  as  picked  up  in 
the  field  after  drying,  are  placed  in 
sacks,  one  bushel  to  the  sack,  and  when 
taken  to  the  cellars  are  carefully  emp- 
tied out  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  potatoes. 
A  bruised  potato  is  very  liable  to  infec- 
tion from  any  disease  that  may  exist, 
and  is  a  direct  invitation  to  trouble;  if 
nothing  worse  occurs,  the  bruised  place 
turns  black  and  makes  an  unattractive 
appearance.  Potatoes  should  be  handled 
as  carefully  as  apples  to  prevent  bruis- 
ing and  insure  good  keeping  qualities. 

After  the  harvest  is  well  over  and  the 
potatoes  have  thoroughly  hardened  in 
the  cellar,  they  can  then  be  put  over  the 
screens  or  sorters  at  the  grower's  leisure, 
and  be  properly  sorted  for  market.  If 
the  potatoes  are  of  good  quality  and 
well  sorted  for  uniformity  of  size,  with 
the  very  small  and  extra  large  or 
cracked  ones  taken  out,  they  should 
command  the  top  price  on  the  market 
and  well  repay  the  grower  for  the  extra 
care  and  attention  he  has  given  to  them. 
In  the  past  the  people  of  this  country 
have  "given  little  attention  to  quality  in 
potatoes,  the  price  being  the  principal 
consideration,  but  they  are  now  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  is  just 
as  much  quality  in  potatoes  as  in  apples 
or  any  other  fruit,  and  that  good  pota- 
toes, when  properly  cooked,  have  a  flavor 
and  palatability  that  they  did  not  dream 
of.  The  result  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  good  potatoes  that  have 
been  properly  bred,  properly  raised  and 
properly  stored  so  as  to  retain  all  of 
their  best  qualities.  The  people  are.  also 
realizing  that  such  potatoes,  when  prop- 
erly sorted  for  table  use,  are  much  more 
economical,  even  at  a  much  higher  price, 
than  the  ordinary  poor  quality,  poorly 
sorted  potatoes,  including  small,  large, 
cracked  and  bruised  potatoes,  as  the  lat- 
ter necessitate  a  great  deal  of  waste  in 
paring  and  are  without  the  fine  flavor  of 
the  high-grade  potatoes.  The  result  is 
a  definite  and  increasing  demand  for 
good  potatoes,  and  the  farmer  who 
takes  consistent  care 
in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  his  po- 
tatoes should  and 
will  realize  better 
returns  from  his  po- 
tato crops. 

Careful  observers 
of  potato  crops  and 
markets  advise  that 
it  is  an  invariable 
rule  that  after  a 
year  in  which  a 
heavy  crop  has  been 
harvested  and  a  low 
price  realized,  the 
following  season  re- 
cords a  light  crop 
for  which  a  good 
price  is  received. 
Last  season  the 
price  was  quite  low, 
and  this  year  it  is 
estimated  that  the 
acreage  has  been  cut 
down  more  than 
one-third.  The  soil 
is  now  in  good  con- 
dition for  planting, 
and  it  would  be  well 
for  Western  farmers 
to  increase  ■  their 
acreage.  This  will 
apply  especially  to 
orchardists  who  have 
lost  a  big  per  cent 
of  their  crop  on  ac- 
count of  the  late 
freeze. 
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Why  Herefords  Are  Regarded  the  Beft  Beef  Breed 


By    JOHN    E.    PAINTER,  Roggen,  Colo. 


IN  the  following  remarks  I  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  the  other  breeds — 
even  the  American  scrub  had  his  day 
and  place,  while  in  parts  of  South 
America  the  Zebu  ox  is  still  used,  be- 
cause his  hide,  being  extra  thick,  oilers 
better  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sect pests  that  trouble  cattle  in  such  lo- 
calities. 

In  the  United  States 
the  time  has  come  to  eli- 
minate the  scrub,  there- 
fore my  remarks  and 
comparisons  have  refer- 
ence tq  the  other  im- 
proved beef  breeds,  the 
Shorthorns,  Angus  and 
Galloway. 

The  Hereford  lias  won 
his  way  over  all  these 
by  sheer  merit,  and  in 
spite  of  strong  opposi- 
tion from  advocates  of 
breeds  that  were  more 
popular  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  25  to  30 
vears  ago. 

In  the  United  States, 
covering  as  it  does  a  ter- 
ritory where  many  and 
varied  conditions  have  to 
be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  raising  and 
feeding  of  cattle,  the 
other  breeds  have  fallen 
down  in  many  essentials 
in  fitting  themselves  into 
new  surroundings.  On 
the  open  range  the  black 
muleys  seemed  unable  to 
hold  their  own  with  the 
big-horned  range  steer, 
and  gave  very  unsatis- 
factory results  when 
one  counted  the  calf 
crop.  In  the  days  when 
the  market  demanded  a 
big  rough  steer  as  fat  as 
a  hog  and  running  from 
four  to  six  years  old,  the 
Shorthorn  had  his  day.  A  virgin  range 
covered  with  nutritious  grasses  not 
overstocked  naturally  did  not  test  the 
rustling  qualities  of  an  animal  like  the 
range  conditions  of  the  last  two  decades. 

The  fast  growing  popularity  of  the 
Hereford,  and  his  almost  uniform  su- 
premacy on  the  ranges  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  part  of  the  country  is  due 
to  his  ability  to  rustle  better  on  the 
range,  and  return  more  profits  to  his 
owner  under  all  conditions,  be  they  fa- 
vorable or  the  reverse.  His  ability  to 
give  better  results  on  grass  is  recognized 
the  world  over. 

Crossed  on  inferior  grades  of  cows,  the 
registered  Hereford  bull  seems  more  pre- 
potent to  graft  in  his  good  qualities 
than  the  sire  of  any  other  breed.  The 
first  cross  invariably  stamps  the  white 
face  and  generally  the  red  color  on 
almost  any  kind  of  a  cow,  and  immedi- 
ately begins  to  straighten  out  the  un- 
evenness  and  angles,  takes  some  of  the 
stilts  down,  and  begins  to  widen  out  the 
offspring.  The  second  cross  makes  a 
very  presentable  bullock. 

Bred  on  better  cows,  where  care  is 
used  to  select  bulls  from  the  well-recog- 
nized and  best  strains  that  breed  uni- 
form types,  the  re- 
sults are  most  grat- 
ifying. Steers  from 
guch  herds  are  much 
sought  after  by  the 
corn  belt  feeders 
and  top  prices  paid 
for  same.  Their 
ability  to  produce 
threat  gains  for  the 
amount  of  feed  con- 
gumed,  their  early 
and  quick  maturing 
qualities  which 
make  them  a  profit- 
able steer  in  the 
feed  lots,  places 
them  as  the  favor- 
ites with  a  large 
majority  of  the 
feeders  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Buyers 
of  the  finished  prod- 
uct are  also  very 
partial  to  the  Here- 
ford, owing  to  his 
ability    to  marble 


his  meat  (by  this  is  meant  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fat  cells  in  the  meat  tissue, 
which  makes  the  meat  juicy  and  of  the 
very  best  quality) ;  also  his  ability  to 
produce  a  greater  proportion  of  the  high- 
priced  cuts  along  the  back,  rib,  loin  and 
lump,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
cheap  selling  cuts  in  which  the  rough 
slab  -  sided  narrow  steer  predominates. 


1911  were  lined-backed  bulls.    Many  of  |  be  discounted,  when  the    perfect  and 


our  best  steer  raisers  and  feeders  gener- 
ally recognize  the  fact  that  a  light-col- 
ored Hereford  usually  handles  better,  has 
a  mellower  hide  and  is  a  better  feeder. 

The  Hereford  seems  less  susceptible 
to  many  diseases  than  other  breeds, 
mainly  I  might  mention  tuberculosis, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  menaces  to  the 


A  Fine  Type  of  the  Hereford  Showing  Perfect  Conformation,  Low  Build   and   Easily   Fattened — Owned 


John  E.  Painter. 

As  a  sire  he  is  without  a  peer,  always 
ready  for  business,  prepotent  and,  from 
my  many  years'  experience  with  run- 
ning all  kinds  of  bulls,  find  he  will  get 
a  larger  proportion  of  calves  than  any  of 
the  other  improved  breeds  under  range 
conditions. 


In  the  breeding  of  registered  stock  of 
all  kinds,  one  finds  more  or  less  senti- 
ment displayed,  and  more  or  less  fads 
leaned  to.  I  think  the  Hereford  breed- 
ers are  perhaps  more  free  from  these 
conditions  than  any  other  breed.  A  few 
years  ago  the  color  fad  almost  drove  the 
Shorthorn  business  on  the  rocks;  a  white 
bull  was  unsalable  in  the  West,  and 
even  today  the  average  range  man  who 
buys  Hereford  bulls  is  more  particular 
to  get  just  the  right  color  than  the 
breeder.  A  line  backed  or  light  red  sire 
is  very  much  discriminated  against  by 
the  range  buyer,  because  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  color  trouble  to  correct,  and 
many  of  his  inferior  dams  have  as  their 
condemning  mark  perhaps  one  of  these 
characteristics,  and  the  buyer  figures  the 
further  he  gets  away  from  this  feature 
the  more  improvement  he  is  making.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Grand  Champion 
bulls  of  both  England  and  America  in 


cattle  business  today,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  next  propositions 
to  be  taken  up,  and  strenuous  measures 
taken  to  combat.  Of  course,  dairy  cat- 
tle are  more  subject  to  this  disease  and 
range  cattle  more  or  less  exempt,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  bred  into  a  herd.  A 
Hereford  cow  under  Western  conditions 
gives  a  great  sufficiency  of  rich  milk  to 
raise  its  offspring.  She  is  not  usually  a 
long  milker,  but  generally  naturally 
dries  up  before  her  next  period  of  incu- 
bation comes  on.  This  gives  the  sys- 
tem a  chance  to  recuperate,  and  I  think 
is  in  no  small  measure  accountable  for 
the  ruggedness  of  the  Hereford  females. 

In  addition  to  the  color  trouble  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  range  man  is  most 
persistent  in  demanding  great  bone  in 
his  sire.  This  is  a  condition  that  be- 
comes necessary  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral tendency  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  for  an  animal  to  deteriorate  in 
size,  often  traceable  to  lack  of  lime  and 
phosphorus  in  the  soils  (the  bone-build- 
ing element).  This  condition  is  impera- 
tive and  generally  recognized  by  breed- 
ers who  furnish  the  best  type  of  range 
bulls.  In  the  show  ring  and  on  the 
block  this  qualification  naturally  has  to 


symmetrica]  animal  is  in  the  balance. 

I  think  a  word  of  warning  would  not 
be  out  of  place  at  the  present  time.  The 
general  tendency  of  a  large  part  of  all 
animal  productions  seems  to  be  to  de- 
teriorate. We  accept  the  axiom  that 
"like  produces  like,"  and  take  it  for  a 
guide  in  directing  our  operations,  but  if 
this  was  always  the  case 
the  breeding  art  would 
be  a  much  simpler  prob- 
lem. Most  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  tops  is  al- 
ways necessary,  with  ju- 
dicious matings  to  cor- 
rect imperfections. 

During  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  there  has 
been  a  low  bull  market, 
with  good  steers  selling 
for  almost  as  much 
money,  consequently  a 
great  many  breeders  in 
the  Corn  Belt  states  al- 
tered a  great  many  of 
their  bulls,  only  reserv- 
ing the  best.  Since  the 
advance  in  price  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  and  a 
general  tendency  to  in- 
crease herds  and  start 
new  ones  all  over  the 
country,  the  bull  demand 
has  been  much  more  act- 
ive, and  consequently 
many  inferior  animals 
of  all  breeds  are  being 
used.  It  is  naturally  a 
hard  matter  to  regulate; 
many  dealers  have 
sprung  up  that  will  han- 
dle any  kind  they  can 
sell  and  make  a  profit 
off.  Older  range  men 
know  what  they  want 
and  are  discriminating. 
Some  of  the  newer  buy- 
ers, including  many 
farmers,  are  sometimes 
misled  by  a  good  talker  and  are  buying 
stock  that  must  prove  disappointing. 
Where  a  buyer  is  not  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  types  and  necessary  conforma- 
tion, he  should  go  to  some  reputable 
breeder  whose  reputation  is  back  of 
what  he  puts  out  for  his  purchases, 
rather  than  a  dealer  whose  interest  goes 
no  further  than  the  one  deal  in  hand. 
Breeders  should  at  all  times  also  be  dis- 
criminating, and  not  afraid  to  use  the 
knife  when  necessary.  The  grade  bull  is 
hardly  excusable  any  more,  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  being  so  small  when  one  di- 
vides up  the  cost  of  a  bull  between  his 
get  that  the  advance  in  price  always  ob- 
tained for  the  projeny  of  a  pure-bred 
sire  over  the  grade  will  under  all  condi- 
tions more  than  offset  the  first  cost. 
This  fact  is  becoming  each  year  recog- 
nized by  nearly  all  progressive  farmers 
and  cattlemen. 


by 


Western 
is  there 


Treating-  Alfalfa  Seed 

Editor,  "Western  Farm  Life: 

Will  you  please  answer  in 
Farm  Life.  In  this  country 
much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  treat 
ing  alfalfa  seed  with  nitrogen,  farmo- 
germ,  etc. — George  A.  Snyder,  Laramie 
county,  Wyo. 

There  are  very  few  places  in  the  West 
where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to 
treat  alfalfa  seed  in 
order  to  get  proper 
inoculation  for  the 
crop.  We  have  found 
in  Colorado  that  in 
some  of  the  moun- 
tainous sections  in- 
oculation is  of  ben- 
efit, but  in  most 
places  where  the 
soils  are  well 
charged  with  lime 
and  where  moisture 
conditions  are  good, 
artificial  inoculation 
is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  have  an  in- 
oculated crop.  This 
is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the 
seed  carries  suffi- 
cient inoulatinn  to 
start  the  growth  of 
the  nodule  -  forming 


These  Prize  Registered  Hereford  Bulls  Were  Raised  on  a  Mountain  Ranch  in  Northern  Colorado  by  Dr.  T.  F.  DeWitt.  bacteria. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FARM  CONGRESS. 


By  R.  H.  Faxon,  Secretary. 

Little  by  little  the  people  of  Denver 
and  the  people  of  Colorado  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  what  an  agency  is  at  work 
within  their  borders  this  year. 

The  International  Dry-Farming  Con- 
gress and  its  campaign  for  the  Congress 
and  the  International  Soil-Products  Ex- 
position, which  it  annually  holds,  is  like 
unto  a  publicity  campaign  for  a  commu- 
i  :ty  and  a  state.  Necessarily,  in  the 
work  of  organization  for  the  four  days' 
cessions  of  a  great  international  conven- 
tion and  building  up  throughout  the  year 
a  great  exposition,  there  must  be  much 
said  in  behalf  of  and  concerning  the 
community  and  the  state  where  these 
events  are  to  be. 

Therefore  the  Congress,  through  its 
offices  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  and  its  daily  routine,  is  doing 
much  to  bring  favorably  to  the  attention 
of  people  in  all  quarters  the  city  of  Den- 
ver and  the  state  of  Colorado. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Congress  comes 
here  and  comes  to  a  community  where  it 
is  to  work  for  the  year  and  maintains 
its  headquarters  there.  It  spends  its 
money  there  for  all  kinds  of  supplies. 
Those  on  the  salary  list  have  their  ex- 
istence in  that  community  and  spend 
their  money  there.  All  kinds  of  institu- 
tions are  patronized,  principally  news- 
papers and  printing  offices,  supply 
houses,  office  buildings,  office  equipment 
houses,  farm  journals,  etc. 

The  Congress  prints  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin, "Dry-Farming  and  Rural  Homes," 
•,'oinn:  to  5,000  persons  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  world  at  large. 
This  in  itself  is  no  small  medium  of 
publicity.  In  the  second  place,  there  are 
sent  out  from  the  offices  of  the  Con- 
gress each  week  newspaper  stories,  to 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  farm  journals, 
technical  journals,  magazines,  railroad 
publications  and  the  like.  -Naturally, 
these  reflect  some  local  color,  some  local 
achievement,  some  hope  of  opportunity 
or  resource  being  eventually  fulfilled. 

The  Congress  is  a  clearing  house  for 
information.  Into  the  offices  there  come 
daily  inquiries  of  all  kinds,  questions  to 
be  answered,  help  to  be  rendered,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  This  work  is 
carried  on  daily  and  not  much  is  said 


work  la  Black.  Other  men 
hava  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  riff  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.  Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate — no  experts  needed. 


There  la  a  biff  demand  for  walla  to 
water  atock  and  for  Irrigation. 


Llaia  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bo.  4*  Clarlnda.  Iowa 


about  it,  but  it  all  helps  the  community 
and  it  all  helps  the  state,  and  it  all  helps 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  which  latter  is 
the  principal  aim  and  purpose  and  life, 
of  course,  of  this  organization. 

The  Congress  was  able  to  secure,  with 
the  assistance  of  Senator  Shafroth  of 
Colorado  and  President  Mondell,  member 
of  Congress  from  Wyoming,  and  no 
other  agency  could  have  done  so,  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation  of  $20,000  for  a  gov- 
ernment display  to  be  made  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Denver  next  fall.  This  is  the  customary 
procedure  of  the  Congress  to  get  the 
United  States  Government  actively  into 
the  game. 

The  same  is  true  of  states  and  of  Ca- 
nadian provinces,  and  of  railroads,  and 
of  great  institutions  everywhere,  so  that, 
ultimately,  there  is  assembled  not  only  a 
great  convention,  but  of  agricultural 
products  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  the  dry 
farms,  natural  rainfall  or  irrigation;  of 
machinery  and  implements;  of  dairying 
and  livestock;  of  apples  and  other  hor- 
ticultural products,  and  sometimes  of 
mining  and  other  industries  as  well. 

So  the  Congress  offices  have  been  at 
work  in  Denver  and  in  Colorado  since 
December  15  last.  They  have  been  cov- 
ering the  state,  covering  the  Western 
states,  covering  the  country  and  Canada 
with  their  publicity  and  their  organiza- 
tion work,  gradually  welding  together 
different  elements,  which  will  come  to 
Denver  and  put  on  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural event  the  state  or  the  West  has 
ever  seen. 

Only  recently  there  has  come  to  the 
offices  in  Denver  an  exposition  special- 
ist, Mr.  B.  K.  Hanafourde,  who  has  been 
in  the  exposition  game  for  twenty-five 
years  and  knows  it  from  a  to  z.  It  is  he 
who  will  direct  the  technical  side  of,  the 
exposition,  while  the  Congress  offices  go 
on  with  the  general  work  of  the  exposi- 
tion and  the  general  work  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  sessions  of  the  Congress  will  oc- 
cupy four  days,  October  4  to  7,  inclusive. 
They  will  be  held  in  some  theater  or  hall 
convenient  to  the  Denver  Auditorium. 
They  will  be  presided  over  by  President 
Mondell.  There  will  be  a  splendid  pro- 
gram arranged,  and  after  the  Congress 
is  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Denver 
Congress  will  be  printed  and  distributed 
broadcast. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  an  impossibility  as  an  attendant  at 
the  sessions  of  this  Congress.  Several 
members  of  the  Cabinet  will  probably 
be  here  and  a  number  of  governors  of 
Western  states.  Functionaries  and  dis- 
tinguished people  from  home  and  abroad 
will  attend.  There  will  be  from  12  to 
20  representatives  of  foreign  countries, 
and  one  evening  or  one  session  will  be 
devoted  to  these  international  guests, 
each  one  an  authority  either  on  agricul- 
ture or  on  some  phase  of  development  or 
of  diplomacy  in  his  country. 

The  exposition  will  be  housed  in  seven 
or  eight  buildings,  of  which  the  great 
Denver  Auditorium  will  be  the  center- 
piece. These  buildings  will  be  tempo- 
rary, but  they  will  be  sightly  and  com- 
fortable and  will  be  built  around  the 
Auditorium,  on  the  streets,  on  vacant 
property,  etc.  They  will  house  the  dif- 
ferent exhibits.  One  building  will  be 
devoted  to  Colorado  and  its  counties. 
Another  will  be  devoted  to  the  states  of 
the  West,  of  which  every  one  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

When  the  Congress  and  Exposition 
shall  have  ended  and  the  period  of  the 
year's  work  shall  have  been  completed, 
Denver  and  Colorado  will  have  been  am- 
ply justified  in  taking  on  the  great  event 
and  will  have  been  satisfied  with  their 
importance  and  with  the  benefits  not 
only  to  general  agricultural  development, 
but  the  development  and  the  assistance 
to  Denver  and  the  state  of  Colorado. 


RECIPE  FOR  MEN  AND  BEASTS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  a  recipe  for  barb  wire  cuts  for 
man  or  beast;  it  is  as  follows:  One- 
half  pint  of  turpentine,  one-half  pint  of 
coaloil,  one-half  pint  of  ginger,  one 
tablespoonful  of  lard,  two  ounces  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  a  handful  of  salt,  mix  all 
together,  shake  well,  and  rub  on  twice 
a  day.  I  am  not  a  subscriber  of  your 
paper  and  would  be  more  than  pleased 
to  get  it  for  one  year. — Mrs.  N.  F.  Hall, 
Adams  county,  Colo. 


"STAR—  The  Pocket-Plece  of  Geniality" 

Men  Who  Chew  Are  Men  Who  DO 

HPHE  men  of  the  navy  who  "draw  a  defensive 
line  of  steel' '  along  our  coasts  have  ever,  in 
peace  and  war,  found  enjoyment  in  tobacco. 

And  STAR  is  a  capital  G-O-O-D  tobacco,  fat  with  extra  long,  chewing 
leaf  of  the  mellowest  variety,  with  a  taste  that  lash.  In  each  thick  STAR 
plug  there  are  16  full,  chewable  ounces. 

A  pure  food  commission  and  a  board  of  weights  and 
measures  couldn't  improve  on  STAR'S  unvarying 
standard  of  honest  weights,  quality  and  absolute  clean- 
liness of  preparation. 

Here's  what  American  men  think  of  STAR : 

The  pound  STAR  plugs  chewed  in  one  year,  if  placed 
end  to  end,  would  stretch  from  Portland,  Maine,  clear 
over  to  Seattle,  Washington,  down  to  San  Francisco,  ^ 
across  to  Key  West  and  end  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

"'r 


16  oz. 
Plogi 


STAR 

CHEW/NG  TOBACCO 

LEADING  BRAND  OF  THE  WORLD 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Tims  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


I'll  Ship  This 


AlvinV.  Rowe 


Farm  Gate  on  30  Days  Free  Trial' 

-NO  MONEY  DOWN   I'll  Pay  the  FREIGHT 

™  I  want  to  send  you  one  (or  more)  of  my  famooa  "CAN'T-SAG"  Gates  to  use  on  your  own  farm— SO  Day* 
"  uon«y  Down.     I  want  you  to  eee  for  yourself  that  they  "can't  sag*'  and  "don't  sag. "  Sea 
'—bow  strongly  they  an  made.  Cost  you  Ism  than  you  can  make  all  wood  gates— laat  longer 

GUARANTEED  FOR  5  YEARS 


FREE— No  Money  Down.    I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  they  "can't  sag"  and  "don't  „ 

bow  free  and  easy  they  swing— how  strongly  they  are  made.  Cost  you  loaa  than  you  can  make  all  wood  gates— last  longer 

and  ffivo  better  service 
than  any  trate  of  Iron,  gas 
pipe.or  wire, at  half  the  coat. 

"CAN'T-SAQ"  Gatea  are  made  in  the  largest  gste  factory  In  the  world.  Tou  can  get  any  length  gate  you  want— 6  feet 
to  16  feot— 4  or  6  inch  boards.  Each  board  is  double-bolted  between  eight  angle-steel  uprights.  Triangular  truaa  braces 
make  gatea  extra  strong.  Self-locking  binge  prevents  gate  being  raised  by  stock.  Gatea  abipped  ready  to  bang,  but  I 
suggest  that  you  order  tost  the  Gate  Steels  aa  they  will  save  you  big  money.  I  ship  the  steels,  hinges,  bolts— everything 
but  the  boards  —  you  can  make  your  own  Guaranteed  Can't- Sag  gates  in  30  minutes.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  my 
Freight  Paid  Offer,  good  anywhero  East  of  Rockies  and  to  Canadian  border.  My  low  price ■  will  surprise  you.  Send  today. 
Alvln  V.  Row,  Pres..  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2007  Ad  a  ma  St.,  CALE8BUWC,  ILL.  (7) 
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THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


By  V.  E.  Springer,  Nebraska. 

The  vast  army  of  the  unemployed  is 
becoming  an  overwhelming  burden  upon 
the  nation.  The  cause  of  this  existing 
element  is  very  evident,  but  to  enforce 
an  efficient  remedy  proves  to  be  some- 
what perplexing;  even  more  so  than  what 
the  majority  of  the  influential  classes 
care  to  bother  with. 

Ever  since  the  more  stable  condition  of 
national  offices  were  revived,  the  finan- 
cial masters  have  come  forward  and 
amassed  substantial  fortunes.  This  spirit 
has  kept  down  through  the  populace  until 
at  present,  on  every  hand  there  is  an  un- 
relenting cry  for  money!  money.  Noth- 
ing can  be  accomplished  without  capita1 
and  this  deprives  the  common  class  from 
any  chance  for  improving  their  condition. 

The  prices  on  manufactured  goods  here 
raised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  profits 
have  been  enormous,  and  the  good  rising 
from  this  signal  good  fortune  has  given 
use  to  a  demand  for  greater  returns,  thus 
wages  have  been  slashed  and  more  work 
has  been  forced  upon  employees. 

The  strongest  desire  for  more  lucra- 
tive gains  has  imposed  upon  the  public 
an  enactment  for  a  greater  consumption 
until  now  the  market  is  overflooded  with 
goods  so  extensively  that  it  will  require 
several  seasons  to  dispose  of  the  present 
stocks  of  dry  goods  and  clothing. 

When  the  time  finally  came  that  the 
limit  of  thrusting  commodities  upon  the 
market  had  been  reached,  the  factories 
closed  down  to  a  minimum  output.  Con- 
sequently a  large  number  of  people  were 
turned  loose  without  any  means  of  sus- 
tenance. 

This  is  one  of  the  causes  a  part  of 
the  commonwealth  being  without  a 
means  of  a  livelihood.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  industrial  world  has  been  trap- 
ping itself  the  agricultural  public  has 
been  cramping  itself  into  very  close 
quarters. 

Land  values  have  raised  with  other 
prices  until  land  has  been  capitalized 
with  valuation  the  same  as  other  indus- 
trial facilities.  Take  a  farm  today,  the 
price  is  so  high  that  a  man  cannot  con- 
tract for  one  and  pay  for  it  with  its 
production.  When  land  is  so  high  in  price 
that  it  will  not  allow  self  support,  then 
its  commercial  value  is  beyond  reason. 
The  selfish  lucre  greed  has  gripped  agri- 
culture along  with  all  commercialism. 
Cash  is  demanded,  and  if  it  is  not  forth- 
coming the  wheel  of  commerce  turns  and 
another  victim  is  thrown  down. 

A  land  owner  who  does  not  wish  to 
farm  or  finds  his  farm  unprofitable  un- 
der his  management,  often  moves  to 
town,  where  he  sits  with  his  feet  cocked 
up,  while  a  tenant  is  wearing  his  life 
away  trying  to  make  a  living  and  raise 
a  high  rental  so  that  "the  farm  will 
pay  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  the 
amount  invested."  Land  is  so  high  in 
price  that  a  person  wishing  to  purchase, 
has  got  to  have  enough  capital  to -enable 
him  to  make  such  a  payment  that  he 
will  be  unhampered  in  raising  the  in- 
terest on  the  balance  and  in  course  of 
time  the  principal  also.  If  he  under- 
takes to  buy  without  sufficient  means 
he  will  soon  lose  the  amount  invested 
and  the  farm  also.  Such  a  plan  never 
will  permit  laboring  people  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment is  making  calls  for  homesteaders 
and  explains  what  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties it  offers  but  there  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  necessary  capital  in  order  to 
handle  one  of  these  deals.     There  is 

O.K. HAY  PRESS 

Latest  Improved 
Larger  Capacity 
2  Men  Can 


With  or  Without 
Engine 


Use  Your  ^-/Engine  If  Desired 

Best  and  cheapest.   Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Write  for 
lllnst rated  circular,  full  description  of  this  and  oar  two 
borse  press.    Also  Engines,  Pomp  Jacks.  Scales.  Rakes, 
Feed  Grinders,  etc.   It  will  pay  yoa  to  get  our  prices. 
SCOT!  HAY  PRESS  CO. ,  so«  W.  11th  St.,  Km...  City,  Mo. 


The  most  perfert  Iron  ever 
deviced  for  saving  labor,  time 
and  money.  Will  do  better 
and  finer  work  with  less  effort. 
Simple  and  Practical.  Al- 
ways ready  for  the  biggest 
ironing  Sold  on  a  positive 
Ouarantee.  Agent*  wanted.  Write  today. 
THE  TTJRES  MFG.  CO. 

401  SIXTH  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


TheCarofM'Regrets 

Finds  greatest  favor  where 
road  conditions  are  worst 


EIGHT  CYLINDER 


*1350 

COMPLETE 


40-45 

HORSE  POWER. 


Out-Performs  All  Other  Types 

The  extraordinary  success  of  this  super -car  can 
only  be  understood  by  a  ride  behind  its  engine 


A  believable  description  of  the  King  "Eight"  in  action 
defies  even  "advertising"  English.  It  is  a  performance  that 
must  be  "felt" — and  exulted  in. 

The  superior  flexibility  of  an  "eight"  is  beyond  argument 
or  dispute.  It  is  an  immutable  mechanical  fact  that  an 
"eight"  has  one  power  impulse  for  every  90  degrees  of 
crank  rotation,  as  against  the  120  degrees  of  a  "six"  and 
the  180  of  a  "four." 

This  almost  "turbine"  smoothness  of  operation  means 
more  than  the  mere  avoidance  of  gear-changing  for  prac- 
tically all  speeds  and  grades :  It  reduces  vibration  to  nearly 
nil,  which  in  turn  results  in  silence  and  longevity  and  adds 
to  riding  comfort. 

Notwithstanding  its  greater  number  of  cylinders  and 


40-45  horse-power,  the  King  "Eight"  gives  15  to  20  miles 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  800  to  1000  miles  to  the  same 
measure  of  motor  oil.  Thus,  low  operating  cost  is  added 
to  the  car's  other  virtues. 

The  King  "Eight"  is  not  an  experiment,  but  the  same 
successful  type  of  car  made  by  celebrated  European  builders 
for  the  past  six  years.  It  is  King  designed  and  King  manu- 
factured and  has  many  thousands  of  miles  of  grueling  road 
tests  behind  it.  Enthusiastic  owners  all  over  America,  and 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  are  making  King  sales  by 
their  praise  of  this  wonderful  "eight." 

What  you  should  now  expect  from  a  motor  car  is  taught 
by  a  King  "Eight"  demonstration.  There's  a  King  dealer 
in  your  locality. 


Four  Cylinder  Model  C— 30-35  Horse-power— $1165  Complete 

Two  body  styles  for  both  "Eight"  and  "Four"— Touring  Car  and  Roadster 

Catalog  on  Request 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1300-1324  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


never  a  show  for  the  submerged.  If  the 
government  wants  to  care  for  its  people 
why  not  do  it  on  a  systematic  plan? 
When  people  become  dependent  they 
must  be  helped  in  some  ways.  The  gov- 
ernment could  contract  with  prospective 
farmers  for  the  land  and  then  institute 
resources  for  credit,  so  that  they  could 
obtain  funds  to  develop  new  country. 
Instead  of  having  land  lying  idle  and 
idle  people  the  nation  would  soon  have 
an  income  of  both  principal  and  interest 
returning  from  these  homesteaders. 

Throughout  all  farming  sections  there 
are  idle  men  with  families  that  would 
gladly  farm  a  portion  of  ground  if  they 
could  have  grain  rent  privileges  as  was 
once  the  custom.  But  now,  rent  has 
got  to  be  cash  and  rentals  are  held  so 
high  that  land  under  the  best  of  man- 
agemement  will  not  produce  the  rent 
and  make  a  good  living  for  the  occupant. 

A  stock  of  merchandise  has  a  retail 
value  that  will  allow  payment  for  itself 
and  leave  a  surplus.  Land  values  should 
be  estimated  on  a  similar  basis.  One 
writer  claims  that  farmers  could  share 
in  providing  for  the  unemployed.  This 
is  true.  On  every  average  farm  the  af- 
fairs could  be  regulated  so  that  a  hand 
could  be  retained  the  year  around.  In- 
stead of  scrimping  along  on  the  least 
possible  expense  and  curtailing  the  real 


DR.  HOLLAND'S  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  Owners  of  Livestock 

$5.50  Worth  of  Goods  for  $1.50.  We  mean  what  we 
say.  Our  remedies  do  what  we  claim.  A  Reputation 
of  20  years  behind  them.  To  every  one  sending  us 
$1.50.  For  a  Can  of  Dr.  Holland's  Condition  Powder, 
which  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  start  the  animal  to 
thrive  from  the  very  start.  Increase  their  weight,  and 
positively  rid  them  of  Stomach  Worms,  Bots,  and  Pin 
Worms,  and  improve  their  condition  50  per  cent.  With 
these  powders,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  Free,  a 
package  containing  the  ingredients  for  making  one  gal- 
lon of  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing  Lotion,  which  sells 
for  $4.00  per  gallon.  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing 
Lotion,  when  applied  to  Wounds,  Sores,  Cuts  and 
Bruises,  they  speedily  disappear.  These  remedies  are 
sold  to  you  with  a  money  back  guarantee,  if  they  fail  to  do  what  we  claim  for 
them.  We  prepay  all  charges.  Just  send  us  $1.50.  DO  IT  NOW.  Dr.  Holland's 
advice  Is  free  on  all-  Horse  and  Cattle  Troubles.  Let  us  Get  Acquainted,  you 
will  never  regret  it.  Address  Dr.  F.  L.  Holland  &  Co.,  Upham's  Corner,  P.  O. 
Boston,  Mass. 


worth  of  the  farm,  there  is  always  fer- 
tilizing, improving,  repairing  or  extra 
feeding  to  fill  in  the  time.  In  this  way 
farm  hands  could  be  kept  in  the  country 
in  place  of  being  thrown  upon  the  towns 
and  cities  during  the  close  of  winter 
months.  If  this  plan  was  adopted  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  develop  more 
reliable  help  and  then  hands  would  not 
be  so  scarce  when  the  busy  seasons  come 
on.  The  one  great  mistake  being  made 
is  that  farmers  are  trying  to  wrest  from 
the  soil  results  that  cannot  be  obtained 
because  they  are  not  thorough  enough 
with  their  fertilization  and  cultivation. 


KINDRED  FEELING. 


The  new  cook,  who  had  come  into  the 
household  during  the  holidays,  asked  her 
mistress: 

"Where  ban  your  son?  I  not  seeing 
him  round  no  more." 

"My  son,"  replied  the  mistress  pride- 
fully.  "Oh,  he  has  gone  back  to  Yale. 
He  could  only  get  away  long  enough  to 
stay  until  New  Year's  day,  you  see.  I 
miss  him  dreadfully,  though." 

"Yas,  I  knowing  yoost  how  you  feel. 
My  brother,  he  ban  in  yail  sax  timea 
since  Thanksgiving." 
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What  will  it  cost  You 


Not  to  Spray  for  Cabbag< 
and  Melon  Aphis  ?k 

A  considerable  part  of  the  $60,000,000  annual  damage 
to  vegetable  crops  is  caused  by  Aphis  and  other  soft- 
bodied,  sucking  insects.  The  effective  and  economical 
spray  for  destroying  these  pests,  recommended 
by  Experiment  Stations  and  Spraying  Ex- 
perls,  is 


"BLACK  LEAF  40" 

Guaranteed  40%  Nicotine 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  this 
effective  spray — J-lb.  can  75c; 
2-lb.  can  32.50;  10-lb.can 
$10,75;  making  a  cost  of 
about  1  cent  per  gallon  for 
the  diluted  solution.  If 
he  will  not  supply  you 
we  will  send  it  to  you, 
express  prepaid,  upon 
receipt    of  price. 
Write  for  Free 
Bulletins  to 
the  address 
below. 


BLACK  LEAF  40 


40%  Nicotine 

^KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO. 
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LOUISVILLE,,  KENTUCKY. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year   50  Cents 

Three  Years    $1-00 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
"Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  sui 
flcient  notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


STRAWBERRIES  ON  THE  FARM. 


The  picture  on  the  front  cover  page, 
photographed  from  nature,  will  create  a 
desire  in  the  minds  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand farm  people  for  a  dish  of  those 
luscious  berries,  and  yet  they  are  the 
easiest  fruit  to  grow  in  the  garden  and 
should  be  enjoyed  by  every  rural  family 
in  the  intermountain  country. 

The  strawberry  can  be  made  to  grow 
on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  it  is 
easier  to  manage  and  reaches  a  better 
development  on  light  loams,  which  can 
be  found  on  nearly  every  farm  in  the 
West.  It  requires  a  clean  soil,  well  sup- 
plied with  humus,  and  the  bed  should  lie 
nearly  level,  although  not  necessarily  so, 
as  I  have  seen  some  of  the  finest  berries 
grown  on  the  mountain  side  at  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  8,000  feet.  The 
strawberry  plant  is  a  gross  feeder  and 
requires  an  abundance  of  water.  The 
ground  should  be  liberally  fertilized  with 
stable  manure,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  supplying  water  whenever 
the  ground  shows  a  tendency  to  dry  out. 

The  plants  snould  be  set  carefully  in 
the  spring,  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  with 
the  plants  at  least  a  foot  distant  from 
each  other.  The  secret  of  setting  them 
out  is  to  spread  the  roots  out  carefully 
and  get  the  soil  well  packed  about  every 
plant.  The  crown  of  the  plant  should 
come  just  above  the  dirt  and  the  ground 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation. 

Three  rows  100  feet  long  will  provide 
ample  room  for  the  setting  of  300  plants, 
which  will  furnish  plenty  of  berries  for 
family  use  and  enough  to  sell  that  will 
bring  an  income  sufficient  to  meet  all 
expenses  incurred  in  buying  the  stock, 
labor  cost,  etc. 

Give  them  the  same  attention  that 
you  do  any  of  the  other  garden  crops, 
keeping  the  ground  well  moistened  and  a 
good  dust  mulch  on  either  side  of  the 
row,  so  that  the  runners  can  set  as  rap- 
idly as  they  shoot.  Late  in  the  fall  the 
plants  should  be  covered  with  a  thin 
matting  of  straw  that  is  entirely  free  of 
any  kind  of  grain,  as  it  will  be  sure  to 
grow  and  become  a  nuisance. 

The  time  to  set  strawberry  plants  in 
the  intermountain  country  is  the  latter 
part  of  May,  but  on  account  of  the  late 
spring  they  will  get  a  good  start  if  set 
out  by  the  tenth  of  June  this  season. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  farm 
or  hack-yard  garden  should  not  have  a 
strawberry  bed.  They  will  do  well 
where  any  other  garden  crop  will  grow ; 
will  stand  more  extremes  of  heat,  cold 
or  dry  weather,  and  are  the  most  deli- 
cious of  small  fruits  and  the  most  easy 
to  utilize. 


ARTISTIC    APPEARANCE    OF  THE 
HOME. 


When  passing  a  farm  home  where 
there  is  no  lawn,  no  trees,  not  even  a 
vine,  I  can't  help  but  wonder  what 
hypontic  power  the  farmer  possesses 
that  will  enable  him  to  prevail  on  his 
wife  and  children  to  live  in  such  an  un- 


attractive place.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
such  conditions  since  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  lawns,  flow- 
ers, and  groves  of  trees  can  be  enjoyed 
on.  the  dry  as  well  as  on  the  irrigated 
farms. 

The  average  Western  farmer  seems  to 
lose  sight  of  the  aesthetic  in  his  avari- 
cious desire  to  accumulate  wealth.  He 
sometimes  provides  sheds  that  will  af- 
ford shade  for  his  stock,  but  does  not 
consider  it  essential  to  plant  even  a  tree 
for  his  family.  He  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  his  example  and  teach- 
ing is  making  a  daily  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  children,  and  if  he  posi- 
tively refuses  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature  himself  his  interest  in  his  family 
should  impel  him  to  make  his  place  so 
attractive  that  it  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  real  home. 

On  account  of  the  late,  wet  spring, 
lawns,  trees  and  shrubs  can  yet  be 
planted,  and,  if  properly  cared  for,  will 
get  well  started  by  fall.  The  grasses 
commonly  used  for  lawns  in  the  West 
are  a  mixture  of  English  blue  grass,  al- 
falfa and  brome  grass.  The  trees  that 
will  withstand  the  drouth  are  the  black 
and  honey  locust,  box,  elder,  silver  leaf, 
poplar  and  cotton  wood. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPRAYING. 


With  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  bird 
population  of  the  country,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  insect 
life  and  a  consequent  heavy  loss  to 
farmers,  truck  gardeners  and  orchardists. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  the  time  when  in- 
sect pests,  aside  from  an  occasional 
visit  of  grasshoppers,  chintz  bugs  and 
locusts,  were  practically  unknown;  no- 
body thought  of  spraying,  and  yet  tne 
fruit  crop  was  almost  free  from  worms. 
At  that  time  every  farmer  was  a  friend 
to  the  birds,  and  any  man  who  would 
ruthlessly  slaughter  the  innocent  crea- 
tures was  looked  on  with  suspicion. 

Today  conditions  have  materially 
changed.  Eleven  species  of  the  North 
American  birds,  owing  to  the  activities 
of  the  man  with  the  gun,  have  become 
extinct,  and  twenty-three  more  species 
are  nearing  the  same  fate.  Bird  extinc- 
tion means  something  like  human  ex- 
tinction, for  without  the  aid  of  his  little 
winged  partners  man  will  hardly  be  ca- 
pable of  waging  a  successful  warfare  on 
the  rapidly  increasing  army  of  insects, 
etc.,  which  render  almost  valueless  his 
best  efforts. 

In  the  growing  of  marketable  fruits 
and  truck  garden,  spraying  has  become 
a  necessity,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  tree  fruits. 

The  most  successful  fruit  growers 
have  found  it  profitable  to  spray  their 
orchards  three  times  thoroughly.  The 
calyx  spray,  first  of  all,  must  never  be 
neglected,  for  upon  this  one  spray  de- 
pends, more  than  upon  all  the  others, 
the  success  in  controlling  the  pest 
throughout  the  season.  About  seventy- 
five  per  cent  try  to  enter  the  apple 
through  the  calyx.  If  the  calyx  is  fully 
rotected  by  placing  in  it  some  arsenical 
spray  before  the  lobes  close,  destroying 
the  cup«iormed  on  the  end  of  the  apple, 
then  we  can  expect  to  kill  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  worm  crop.  This  spray- 
ing should  be  most  thoroughly  done  and 
will  pay  big  for  the  time  and  expense 
required. 

The  second  spray  should  be  applied 
from  two  to  four  weeks  after  the  first — 
probably  about  three  weeks.  This  time, 
however,  varies  during  different  seasons, 
and  is  best  determined  by  a  careful 
search  for  the  eggs.  When  they  are 
found  quite  plentiful  and  beginning  to 
hatch,  the  spray  should  be  applied  at 
once. 

The  third  application  should  be  made 
about  two  weeks  after  the  second  or  at 
the  time  when  the  maximum  number  of 
first-brood  eggs  are  hatching. 

The  most  generally  used  spray  for  tree 
fruit  is  arsenate  of  lead — three  or  four 
pounds  of  the  paste  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  For  the  control  of  fungus  trou- 
bles, the  Bordeaux  is  extensively  used. 
This  is  prepared  by  using  one  pound  of 
copper  sulphate,  one  pound  of  unslaked 
lime  and  twelve  gallons  of  water.  The 
lime  is  slaked  or  dissolved  in  six  gallons 
of  water.  The  copper  sulphate  is  also 
dissolved  in  six  gallons  of  water  in  a 
separate  vessel.  The  two  solutions  are 
then  thoroughly  agitated  and  poured 
simultaneously  into  a  third  vessel  when 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

Garden  insects  may  be  divided  into 


two  classes,  according  to  their  method  of 
taking  food.  They  are  termed  chewing 
insects  and  sucking  insects.  The  former 
have  chewing  mouth  parts  and  eat  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  living  vegetable 
plants.  These  insects  are  controlled  by 
covering  the  plants  upon  which  they  are 
feeding  with  a  thin  coating  of  some 
poison  such  as  paris  green  or  arsenate  of 
lead,  and  which  taken  internally  with 
the  food  causes  death.  The  potato 
beetle,  cabbage  worm  and  other  insects 
that  chew  are  controlled  by  spraying 
the  plants  with  arsenate  of  lead  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  in  eighteen  gallons 
of  water. 

Sucking  insects  suck  the  juice  from 
the  plants  upon  which  they  subsist  by 
means  of  a  long  beak  which  is  pushed 
down  through  the  outer  covering  into  the 
growing  tissue.  Here  the  sap  is  collected 
and  transferred  through  the  sucking 
mouth  parts  to  tne  digestive  system  of 
the  insect.  Plant  lice  or  aphids  belong 
to  this  class  and  are  controlled  by 
spraying  with  a  tobacco  solution. 


PROTECT  THE  NATIVE  GRASSES. 


In  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  territory  is  in  na- 
tive grasses,  furnishing  the  greatest  and 
most  essential  single  agricultural  crop . 
produced.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly 
important  that  this  crop  shall  be  han- 
dled in  a  manner  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. At  the  beginning  of  occupancy  by 
white  settlers,  this  vast  territory  was 
used  as  open  range  upon  which  cattle 
rustled  for  a  living  both  winter  and 
summer.  There  was  more  grass  than 
livestock  and  the  pasturage,  therefore, 
was  not  considered  valuable.  As  the 
country  settled  up  and  the  choicer  sec- 
tions were  fenced  and  put  into  cultiva- 
tion, the  ranges  were  diminished.  As  a 
result  of  growing  more  winter  feed,  the 
number  of  live  stock  has  greatly  in- 
creased until  summer  pasturage  has  be- 
come the  paramount  problem  of  the 
Western  states. 

Under  the  old  open  range  system, 
where  cattle  cost  little  and  the  feed 
nothing,  owners  could  afford  to  allow 
their  steers  to  run  until  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  consuming  the  grass  in  the  sum- 
mer and  losing  part  of  the  gain  made  in 
the  succeeding  winter.  So  long  as  there 
was  more  grass  than  was  needed  it  did 
not  matter  so  much  if  there  were  four  or 
five  crops  of  steers  on  the  grass  at  the 
same  time.  The  settlement  of  the  cow\- 
try,  even  to  the  present  extent,  has  re- 
versed this  condition.  In  most  sections 
there  is  now  more  winter  feed  than  sum- 
mer grass,  and  the  problem  today  is  to 
adjust  these  conditions  to  suit  each 
other. 


Being  more  winter  feed  than  sum- 
mer range,  the  thing  to  be  accom- 
plished is  to  save  the  pasturage,  which 
can  be  done  only  by  the  best  of  winter 
feed  and  care  and  maturing  beef  steers 
before  they  are  two  years  old.  Enough 
experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
Western  country  to  prove  this  a  very 
practical  plan,  and  it  is  the  only  sensible 
solution  that  has  been  offered  for  the 
problem. 

Our  native  grasses  are  richer  than  are 
the  tame.  They  produce  a  better  qual- 
ity of  meat  and,  if  used  in  connection 
with  proper  feed,  will  make  a  product 
not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Even  where  irrigation  can  be  supplied, 
native  grasses  will  in  most  instances 
produce  better  results  than  will  the 
tame.  Of  course,  where  land  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivated  for  years,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  tame  grasses,  and 
they  can  be  employed  very  profitably. 
In  large  sections  of  the  West,  however, 
and  especially  in  high  altitudes  there 
are  large  areas,  easily  irrigated  for  pas- 
ture and  which  can  be  used  most  profit- 
ably for  that  purpose.  In  most  of  these 
no  seeding  is  required  and  the  grass  be- 
comes thoroughly  set  merely  by  irriga- 
tion. 

With  our  diminishing  pastures,  we 
must  not  longer  permit  the  gain  made 
I  in  summer  to  be  lost  by  winter  shrink- 
ing, but  must  so  feed  as  to  keep  our  an- 
imals gaining  constantly  from  birth  un- 
til sale.  Such  a  plan  would  permit  prac- 
tically twice  the  production  we  are  real- 
izing under  the  present  system,  and 
would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  even  in  a 
single  state.  While  this  change  could 
not  be  brought  about  in  a  single  year, 
or  even  in  a  few  years,  it  will  not  be 
accomplished  at  all  unless  we  shall  be- 
gin at  once  to  adjust  our  plan  of  opera- 
tion to  reach  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  results  at  the  National  Western 
Stock  Show  at  Denver  have  proven  the 
feasibility  of  this  course.  Our  agricul- 
tural colleges,  schools  of  agriculture, 
state,  district  and  county  fairs  and 
county  agricultural  agents  can  do  no 
more  profitable  work  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district  than  to  take  up  this 
scheme  and  push  it  in  every  locality 
where  live  stock  is  grown.  If  we  shall 
keep  our  animals  growing  from  the  first, 
giving  the  same  care  to  the  pastures 
that  we  give  to  our  cultivated  ground, 
and  looking  with  as  much  solicitation  to 
the  welfare  of  our  native  grasses  as  we 
do  to  our  meadows,  we  will  bring  un- 
precedented prosperity  to  all  the  range 
districts  in  the  West. 


Cheap  money  will  solve  many  of  the 
farmers'  problems. 


June  1,  1915 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfullv  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  "of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


State  Land  on  Easier  Terms. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
journal  and  like  it  very  much.  I  look 
forward  to  its  coming  with  much  in- 
terest. I  have  read  a  great  deal  in  it 
about  drv  farming  but  not  from  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country — Pueblo  county.  I 
think  dry  farming  is  a  pretty  tough 
proposition  in  this  part  of  the  state 
since  one  must  haul  water  for  domestic 
purposes  quite  a  distance  and  there  are 
many  other  inconveniences  with  which 
one  must  contend. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  state  land  in 
this  county  but  it  is  nearly  all  grabbed 
up  by  men  who  have  the  money  and  the 
onlv  wav  a  man  can  get  any  of  this 
land  is  to  buy  it  from  the  state.  I  think 
the  state  might  sell  this  land  on  bet- 
ter terms  than  one-tenth  down.  If  it 
would  sell  for  one-twentieth  down  and 
value  the  land  at  about  $3.50  an  acre 
so  that  it  could  be  had  in  two  or  three 
thousand  acre  lots  it  could  be  used  to 
good  advantage  by  stockmen  for  sum- 
mer pastures.  I  was  talking  with  a 
member  of  the  State  Land  Board  a  short 
time  ago  and  he  told  me  that  the  grass 
land  is  valued  at  $5  per  acre  but  that  it 
is  always  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Now  all  of  this  land  is  without  water 
for  stock  and  I  suppose  that  one  would 
have  to  put  down  deep  wells.  The  big 
guns  own  all  the  watering  holes  in  the 
country  so  that  anyone  buying  would 
be  at  considerable  expense  for  getting 
water  for  stock.  Now  why  can't  the 
state  let  the  small  man  have  a  chance 
and  put  the  price  down  so  he  can  get  it 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  to  sink  deep 
wells?  The  rich  men  pay  a  verv  small 
rent  for  the  use  of  this  land,  in  fact, 
they  pay  next  to  nothing.  Now  I  say 
give  the  poor  man  a  chance.  The  state 
will  get  more  out  of  him  than  they  will 
from  the  one's  who  have  it  gobbled  up. 
The  interest  and  yearly  payments  which 
the  poor  man  makes  would.  I  am  sure, 
amount  to  more  than  the  5  cents  per 
acre  which  is  being  paid  by  the  moneyed 
men. 

Now.  Mr.  Editor,  what  can  you  do  to 
help  the  poor  men  get  some  of  this  land 
on  terms  at  which  cheap  land  ought  to 
sell  and  which  would  permit  of  one  se- 
curing a  large  enough  acreage  and 
be  justified  in  digging  wells  and 
making  other  needed  improvements.  I 
am  just  a  poor  man.  have  a  20-acre 
tract  of  land  which  will  be  mine  when  I 
get  both  it  and  the  ditch  water  paid 
for,  but  I  would  like  to  have  summer 
pasture  so  that  I  could  raise  enough 
stock  to  eat,  during  the  winter,  the  hay 
and  other  roughage  which  I  grow  on  my 
irrigated  land.  I  think  the  man  who 
has  to  work  for  all  he  gets  ought  to 
be  favored  by  the  state  and  government 
as  well  as  the  rich  who  have  had  the 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  ranch  for  sale.  C.  C.  Buck- 
ingham, Houston,  Texas. 


RINGLET  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
baby  chicks,  10c  each.  Eggs,  free  range, 
$1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100.  Eggs  from 
pens  of  prize  winners,  $2.00  per  15.  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Bailey,  Lyndon,  Kans. 


MY  TRUE  Sicilian  Buttercups,  best 
money  can  buy.  Heavy  layers  and  beau- 
tiful. Prosperity  and  happiness  with 
this  breed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
W.  C.  West,  321  Park  ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  real  snaps. 
We  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  car  you 
buy  from  us — nothing  kept  back. 
American,  4-passenger  1912  Model.. $500 
Apperson,  5-passenger  1911  Model.. $3. 50 
Aerocar,  5-passenger  1910  Model... $100 

Buick,  5-passenger   $400 

Cadillac,  5-passenger  1911  Model... $300 
Chalmers  "Six,"  5-pass.  1914  Mod.. $1500 

Chalmers,  5-pass  1909  Model  $350 

Cleason,  5-passenger  1911  Model ....  $200 
Everett  "30,"  5-pass.  1912  Model ....  $350 

Plat,  7-paasenger  1912  Model  $750 

Haynes,  5-passenger  1913  Model.. $1300 
Hudson  Coupe,  3-pass.  1914  Model.. $900 

Inter-State,  5-pass.  1912  Model  $650 

Jackson,  4-passenger   $275 

Krit,  5-passenger  1912  Model  $450 

Maxwell,  2-passenger   $100 

Maxwell.  5-passenger  1910  Model... $250 

Moon  "Six,"  7-passenger,  new  $fB00 

Mathison  "Six,"  7-passenger,  practically 

new   $1200 

Metz,   2-passenger   1915   Model,  electric 

lights   $425 

National,  2-passenger  1912  Model,  very 

classy   $800 

Overland,  2-passenger  1914  Model.. $750 
Peerless,  7-passenger  1912  Model... $700 

Pierce-Arrow,  7-passenger   $700 

R.  C.  H.,  5-passenger  1913  Model... $450 

Regal,  5-passenger  1912  Model  $300 

Stoddard-Dayton,  5-pass.  1912  Mod. $700 

Wlnton,  7-pasenger   $600 

Hupmobile,  2-passenger  1911  Model. $300 

Write  for  complete  price  list. 

AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE  COMPANY 

The  Original  Clearing  House 
1517  to  1539  Tremont  Street 
Across  from  the  Court  House 
Denver,  Colorado 


use  of  the  land  for  almost  nothing. — 
John  Dean,  Pueblo  Co.,  Colo. 

Mr.  Dean,  I  am  afraid  that  your  logic 
is  erratic.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
poor  man  should  have  every  opportunity 
possible  to  make  a  home  in  the  semi- 
arid  country,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  expect  class  legislation,  which  in 
the  first  place  would  be  unconstitutional 
and  in  the  second  place  unjust.  We 
must  take  into  consideration  that  many 
of  the  rich  men  were  at  one  time  poor, 
but  through  hard  work,  the  practice  of 
economical  methods  and  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment  they  have  accumulated 
what  they  now  posses.  The  road  to  pros- 
perity and  affluence  is  public,  and  is  open 
to  one  and  all.  The  practical  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  improve  present  opportunities. 
In  your  20-acre  tract  you  have  a  verita- 
ble* gold  mine,  and  if  you  will  operate 
your  little  ranch  to  the  best  advantage 
you  should  be  able  to  make  good  money. 

Any  of  the  state  lands  can  be  placed 
on  the  market  as  soon  as  the  leases  ex- 
pire, and,  as  you  suggested,  the  highest 
bidder  gets  the  land.  If  a  certain  tract  is 
worth  more  to  you  than  to  anyone  else,  it 
is  natural  that  others  will  not  run  up  the 
price,  and  you  will  be  able  to  bid  in  the 
land  at  a  reasonable  value.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  land  must 
be  almost  worthless  if  it  is  not  worth 
more  than  $5  per  acre.  I  have  seen  the 
time  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  could  be  purchased  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  and  this  same  land  is  now  selling 
at  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  Through  scien- 
tific culture  the  dry  lands  can  be  made 
to  pay  a  good  interest  on  an  investment 
of  $25  per  acre,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  state  to  have  these  tracts 
farmed  by  a  man  on  every  half  section 
rather  than  to  have  one  man  own  several 
thousand  acres.  It  appeals  to  me  that 
the  government  is  treating  the  home- 
steader in  a  most  generous  way.  One  is 
now  able  to  take  up  320  acres  of  land 
and  prove  up  on  it  within  three  years. 
Liberal  arrangements  are  also  made  for 
the  homesteader  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  leave  his  ranch  to  secure  work  and 
thereby  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments. I  don't  believe  we  can  ask  for 
more  generous  land  laws  than  we  now 
enjoy,  and  the  terms  on  state  lands  are 
extremely  liberal. 


Crops  on  Irrigated  Land. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Enclosed  please  find  money  order  for 
50  cents  for  which  please  send  me  your 
journal  for  one  year.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  for  a  little  information:  I  just 
purchased  40  acres  of  irrigated  lands, 
no  improvements.  There  are  24acres  in 
alfalfa  and  16  acres  in  plow  land.  I 
did  not  get  possession  till  late  and  then 
had  to  fix  a  place  in  which  to  live.  It 
has  set  in  raining  and  I  don't  know 
when  I  will  get  to  break  the  ground. 

I  want  to  keep  about  six  cows,  have 
four  now,  and  sell  the  cream  to  a  nearby 
creamery.  This  16-acre  tract  is  fine 
soil;  oats,  barley  and  wheat  can  be 
raised  and  beans  do  well. 

I  am  inexperienced  and  would  like 
your  advice  as  to  what  would  be  a  good 
late  crop  that  would  be  most  profitably 
handled  in  connection  with  my  cows?  I 
will  have  a  few  pigs  and  will  keep  the 
heifer  calves. 

I  want  to  put  up  a  silo  but  it  will  be 
too  late  to  handle  a  crop  this  season,  I 
think.  My  means  are  limited;  what  is 
the  cheapest  silo  I  could  put  up  to  ac- 
commodate the  six  cows? — J.  C.  S.,  Las 
Animas  Co.,  Colo. 

You  are  starting  in  the  most  practical 
way.  The  cow,  the  sow. and  the  silo  are 
the  three  factors  that  will  bring  pros- 
perity to  any  farmer.  If  the  altitude  is 
not  too  high,  you  had  better  plant  the 
entire  sixteen  acres  to  corn.  If  you  are 
a  little  afraid  of  the  altitude  you  had 
better  get  some  of  the  Parsons  high-al- 
titude corn,  which  you  can  secure  from 
C.  W.  Snodgrass,  Brighton,  Colo.  Either 
corn  or  cane  would  make  good  ensilage. 
Spring  rye,  early  Kherson  oats  and  bald 
barley  will  do  well  in  high  altitudes.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  either  corn  or 
bald  barley  or  both  will  be  the  best  for 
you  to  plant. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  go  to  much  ex- 
pense in  building  a  silo,  I  would  advise 
the  digging  of  a  pit  silo.  The  total  ma- 
terial for  this  should  not  cost  to  exceed 


THE  ALAMO  ENGINES 

Gasoline  and  oil.  Styles  and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  uses.  Portable  and 
stationary.  Any  horsepower  desired.  Let  us  know  what  you  need  an  Engine 
for  and  we  will  help  you  to  decide  on  the  power.  Alamo  Booklet  sent  free 
on  request. 

MYERS  PUMPS  TOOLS 

We  carry  the  full  Myers  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  line  in  stock,  ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment.  They  are  the  standard  of  efficiency  for  Western  Farmers. 
A  Myers  Pump  hitched  to  an  Alamo  Engine  can't  be  beat.  Myers  Pumps, 
Hay  Tools  and  Dairy  Supplies  Booklet  sent  free  on  request. 

O'FALLON  S^Z  SUPPLIES 

Including  complete  Irrigation  Plants  and  Supplies,  Steel  and  Wood  Wind 
Mills,  Stock  and  Storage  Tanks,  Well  Drilling  Machinery.  Casing  and  Sup- 
plies, American  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Leath- 
er, Rubber  and  Balata  Belting,  etc.  We  have  what  you  want  in  stock  and 
will  ship  you  on  quick  delivery.  Write  and  tell  us  what  you  need.  Our 
trained  men  will  help  you  to  make  a  selection. 

M.  J.  O'FALLON  SUPPLY  Co. 


1621  FIFTEENTH  STREET 


"The  Big  Supply  House  of  the  West" 


DENVER,  COLO. 


$20,  and  you  should  be  able  to  exchange 
work  with  your  neighbors  and  do  the 
digging  without  any  outlay  of  cash.  It 
does  not  pay  to  put  up  a  cheap  silo  at 
any  price.  When  you  get  ready  to  con- 
struct a  silo  above  the  ground  you  had 
better  put  up  a  good  one  that  will  last 
indefinitely. 

Growing  and  Harvesting'  Sweet  Clover 
Seed. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
about  growing  and  harvesting  sweet 
clover  seed,  also  what  would  be  pros- 
pects of  disposing  of  same?  I  have  20 
acres  or  more  very  fine  stand  and  do 
not  like  to  plow  it  under  if  it  will  pay. 
Any  information  that  you  could  give 
me  would  be  appreciated. — W.  I.  House, 
Montezuma  Co.,  Colo. 

I  would  advise  that  by  all  means  you 
allow  your  20-acre  tract  on  which  you 
have  a  good  stand  of  sweet  clover  re- 
main as  it  is  and  the  seed  to  mature. 
You  will  find  that  you  will  realize  more 
money  out  of  this  crop  than  perhaps 
from  any  other  which  you  could  raise. 

The  growing  of  sweet  clover  is  much 
similar  to  that  of  alfalfa,  and  should  be 
handled  in  about  the  same  way. 

I  am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover 
a  copy  of  the  February  15  number,  in 
which  you  will  find  on  page  55  a  story 
on  the  growing,  of  sweet  clover  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley.  This  might  be  helpful 
to  some  degree. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  it  is  when  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seed  has  matured 
and  turned  brown,  which  in  your  locality 
will  doubtless  be  along  about  the  middle 
of  September.  The  time,  however, 
should  be  judged  by  the  condition  of  the 
best  seed,  which  grow  on  the  top  and 
highest  laterals  of  the  plants.  Practi- 
cally all  plants  will  have  more  or  less 
seed  on  top  and  green  immature  seeds  at 
the  bottom  on  the  lower  branches,  and 
if  you  wait  until  the  lower  part  produces 
ripe  seeds,  all  the  good  seed  on  the  top 
will  fall  off  and  considerable  be  lost. 
Therefore  do  not  wait  for  the  lower 
branches  to  ripen,  for  if  you  do  the  crop 
may  not  be  worth  harvesting. 

There  are  several  ways  of  harvesting 
the  seed.  Some  use  the  binder — setting 
the  cicle  bar  high  enough  to  avoid  cut- 
ting the  hardest  and  thickest  part  of  the 
stem,  but  not  too  high  so  that  any  seed 
may  be  lost  on  the  smaller  plants.  Cut 
and  bind  in  the  same  way  as  oats  or 
'wheat — put  8  or  10  sheaves  in  the  shock. 
Do  not  cap  them,  and  stand  the  bundles 
in  a  way  to  allow  free  passage  of  air,  so 
they  will  dry  as  readily  as  possible. 
They  will  dry  out  within  a  few  days  and 
should  then  be  threshed  out. 

Others  harvest  with  a  mowing  ma- 
■chine  having  a  dropper  attachment,  or 
with  a  grain  header.  It  is  then  placed 
in  shocks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  dry  for 
fa  few  days,  and  then  hauled  in  a  tight 
board  rack  to  the  threshing  or  hulling 
machine.  Unthreshed  sweet  clover  seed 
shatters  badly  and  should  be  handled  as 
Jittle  as  possible.  Some  draw  it  in  from 
the  fields  on  sleds  on  which  is  a  rack 
with  a  perfectly  tight  bottom  or  canvas 
spread  over  the  bottom  so  that  the  small 
seeds  will  not  be  lost. 

Since  sweet  clover  seed  has  been  sell- 
ing at  a  higher  figure  than  alfalfa,  it 
will  be  found  practical  to  use  any  device 


that  will  save  as  much  of  the  crop  as 
possible.  At  the  present  price  the  seed 
crop  has  been  bringing  $20  to  $80  per 
acre.  A  grower  in  the  San  Luis  Valley 
realized  $78  an  acre  from  his  seed. 

There  are  several  ways  of  marketing 
the  seed.  It  can  be  sold  direct  to  the 
wholesale  seed  houses  or  can  be  sold  at 
retail  by  advertising  it  in  county  and 
agricultural  papers. 


In  nearly  all  lives  the  time  frittered 
away  and  wasted  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  accomplishment  of  wonders. 


PURE-BRED  AND 

Registered  Cattle 

One  load  Hereford  heifers  and  cows. 

Part  of  a  load  of  Shorehorn  heifers. 

One  load  Shorthorn  Bulls,  18  to  24 
months  old. 

One  load  Hereford  Bulls,  18  to  24 
months  old. 

One  load  yearling  Hereford  Bulls. 

Single  or  in  carload  lots.  These 
cattle  all  registered,  and  include  a 
number  of  individuals  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.  They  are  from  the 
best  herds  in  the  Middle  West  and 
will  bear  closest  inspection.  We  also 
have  a  carload  each  of  good  grade 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Bulls. 

800  head  of  grade  natice  one  to 
three  year  old  heifers. 

1200  good  yearling  steers  for  June 
15th  delivery. 

See  Them  if  You  Want  Good  Cattle. 
—THE— 

Wyatt  Live  Stock  Co. 

DENVER  UNION  STOCK  YARDS 


MICHAELSON'S 

Cor.  15th  and  Larimer,  Denver,  Colo. 

We  are  headquarters   for  the  best 
guaranteed 

IRRIGATING  BOOT 

made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Camel  Boots,  duck  vamp  $3.95 

Bullseye,  all  duck  $4.45 

Old  Elm   $4.45 

Tan  Rubber  Boot,  something 

new   $4.45 

Goodrich  Tire  Co.  make. 
We    prepay    all    Parcel    Post  or 
Express  charges. 
Mention  Western  Farm  Life. 


No.72  $36 

TU  Beit 


The  Be»t 
Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


porsale POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

Alio  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorn* 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 
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METHODS  OF  GERMAN  FARMERS. 

By  Ernest  Kruse,  Greeley,  Colo. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Western  Farm 
Life,  which  I  regard  as  the  best  farm 
journal  for  Western  farmers,  a  writer 
made  the  statement  that  the  large  yield 
per  acre  in  Germany  was  due  to  deep 
plowing. 

I  have  heard  on  the  platform  at  farm 
ers'  institutes  and  read  in  the  agricul 
tural  press  about  these  large  yields  at 
tributed  to  different  causes. 

The  sugar  company  people  claim  that 
these  big  yields  are  largely  due  to  in- 
tense cultivation.  The  fertilizer  manu 
facturer  claims  that  the  large  yield  is 
due  to  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Others 
claim  that  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed,  conservation  of  moisture,  selection 
of  seed,  etc.,  should  all  have  due  credit 
in  bringing  about  the  big  yields.  How 
ever,  deep  plowing  seems  to  be  the  basic 
principle,  for  without  this  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conserve  moisture  and  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  and  intense 
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Users  generally  admit  that  a  CASE  Baler 
takes  hay  faster  than  they  can  feed  it— and 
with  minimum  power.  Only  6  to  10  Brake  h.p. 
required  to  operate.  Two  Sizes— 14  x  18  inches 
(3h  to  5  tons)  and  17  x  22  inches  (4  to  6  tons 
per  hour).  No  other  presses  are  so  well  made 
and  strong.  They  outlast  the  next  best  by 
years.  Built  as  carefully  as  the  largest  and 
most  expensive  CASE  Tractors.  But  their  me- 
chanicul  perfection  costs  you  nothing  extra. 

CASE 

Baling  Presses 

Simplest  to  handle.  Safest  to  work  with. 
Can't  be  choked  or  jammed.  No  chance  for 
accident.  Operate  with  2  less  men  than  others 
—with  CASE  Hay  Fork  attachment. 

Case  Sweep  Power  Baler  iB  ideal  for  home 
use.  3  men  and  2  horses  bale  up  to  2^  tons 
per  hour.  Think  of  that.  Start  when  the  hay 
is  ready.   Don't  wait  for  the  machine  crew. 

Mail  a  postcard  for  new  Baling  Press  Cata- 
log and  prices. 

J.  I.  Case  Thre«hing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept. 802,  Racine,  Wis.  (3C3) 
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cultivation  could  not  possibly  bring  as 
great  results. 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute, one  enthusiastic  speaker  suggested 
that  it"  would  be  well  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  Germany  and  study  the 
methods  of  agriculture  in  that  country. 

Since  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Germany  and  spent  much  of  my  boyhood 
life  on  German  farms,  I  thought  a  de- 
scription of  their  methods  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Western  Farm 
Life. 

The  farms  of  Germany  are  of  two 
classes — large  estates  owned  by  the 
titled  nobility  and  the  smaller  farms 
owned  by  the  peasants.  The  owner  of 
the  large  estates  or  his  sons  usually 
serve  as  officers  in  the  army,  live  in  the 
city  and  retire  in  old  age  to  the  estate. 
The  social  duties  of  the  owner  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  engage  someone  to 
manage  his  farm,  and  this  has  brought 
about  in  the  last  fifty  years  the  services 
of  the  farm  inspector. 

The  inspector  is  a  man  of  mature 
years  who  has  studied  agriculture,  has 
served  for  years  as  second  inspector,  and 
has  demonstrated  his  ability.  He  is  a 
man  of  experience  and  education,  and 
knows  agriculture  in  all  its  branches. 
He  plans  the  field  work,  makes  soil  an- 
alysis, orders  fertilizer  to  be  used  for 
each  crop,  arranges  the  most  economical 
ration  for  the  different  kinds  of  stock, 
conducts  experiments,  keeps  a  complete 
set  of  books  in  which  every  item  is 
fully  entered,  reads  the  daily  market 
and  weather  reports,  and  keeps  fully  in- 
formed on  all  imrovements  and  inven- 
tions in  his  line. 

The  peasants  observe  his  work  and 
methods,  talk  over  their  problems  with 
him,  and,  knowing  full  well  that  he  is 
making  a  success,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  his  system.  These  estates  serve 
as  demonstration  farms  for  the  different 
villages  and  communities.  The  inspector 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  in  Germany. 

Another  big  factor  in  German  agricul- 
ture is  cheap  labor.  All  work  expended 
on  a  crop  is  supposed  to  bring  in  a  sat- 
isfactory compensation.  But  does  it? 
When  labor  is  cheap  work  can  be  done 
cheaper  and  more  of  it  expended  on  a 
crop.  In  Germany,  with  cheap  labor, 
more  intense  cultivation  can  be  given, 
and  the  natural  result  is  an  increased 
yield  per  acre.  I've  seen  at  seeaing  time 
in  Germany  three  or  four  men  running  a 
grain  drill.  I  don't  know  how  many 
times  they  go  over  the  ground  before 
the  seed  is  planted,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  seed  is  not  planted  until  the  ground 
is  in  perfect  condition.  I  do  not  recall 
seeing  a  beet  field  in  Germany  where 
there  was  not  a  perfect  stand.  The 
grain  fields  are  cultivated  between  the 
narrow  rows  of  grain,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  good  drilling  be  done.  I've  pulled 
wild  mustard  from  the  grain  fields  where 
not  a  weed  was  allowed  to  grow. 

All  such  labor  in  Germany  is  very 
cheap.  Boys  and  girls  are  hauled  in 
wagons  after  school  hours  by  the  hun- 
dreds from  nearby  cities  to  work  in  the 
fields.  Each  teamster  looks  after  his 
bunch  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  fields  and 
sees  that  the  work  is  done  well.  Wages 
are  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  day.  The 
children  must  bring  their  own  dinner. 

The  blocking  of  beets  is  done  by 
women  of  Poland,  who  get  less  wages 
than  the  children  receive.  Wages  for 
farm  help  are  low.  When  my  brothers 
and  I  picked  up  potatoes  at  12%  cents 
per  day  and  board,  the  milkmaids  com- 
plained that  our  wages  were  higher  than 
theirs.  They  worked  all  day  picking  po- 
tatoes, and  each  milked  six  cows  morn- 
ng  and  evening.  Wages  of  men  are  not 
much  higher,  but  I  am  advised  that  they 
have  increased  during  the  past  years. 

The  tariff  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  increasing  the  price  of  Germany's 
agricultural  products.  Low  interest 
rates  are  also  a  great  help  to  the  Ger- 
man farmer,  although  I  don't  think  he 
makes  much  use  of  his  credit.  He  pays 
as  he  goes.  A  few  sacks  of  grain  or  a 
calf  will  pay  his  hired  help.  His  wife 
goes  twice  a  week  to  the  market  square 
of  the  nearby  city  and  sells  butter,  eggs 
and  garden  vegetables.  The  milkman 
comes  to  the  village,  gathers  the  milk, 
to  which  he  adds  from  a  well  along  the 
road  his  small  profit  of  water,  thus  re- 
lieving the  farmer  from  paying  a  com- 
mission. 

The  low  profit  in  trade  is  another  im- 
portant feature  among  German  farmers. 
I  venture  to  say  that  cottonseed  meal  is 
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This  is  our  price  at  the  m 
on  No.  1  guaranteed  Pir  di 
mension  and  common  lumber, 
manufactured  from  the  pick  of 
the  famous  big  trees  of  Wash- 
ington. This  is  the  cost  to 
you,  plus  the  freight  to  your 
station. 


:  us  save  money  for  you — 
give  you  better  material.  Send 
us  your  carpenter's  list  of  ma- 
terial needed  for  your  house 
or  barn.  We  will  send  you  our 
freight  prepaid  price  delivered 
at  your  station. 


Western  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co.  Inc.,  533  Perkins  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


cheaper  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  Colo 
rado,  where  middlemen  and  freight  make 
this  product  too  high  for  liberal  use. 

The  acre  yield  of  potatoes  in  Germany 
seems  phenomenal  to  us,  but  is  very 
easily  explained.  The  potatoes  that  are 
not  suitable  for  table  use  are  used  for 
alcohol,  starch  and  feeding  stock.  Near- 
ly every  farmer  raises  besides  his  pota- 
toes for  table  use  a  large  acreage  of 
so-called  industrial  potatoes,  which  yield 
very  much  more  than  eating  potatoes. 

Now  how  much  of  the  above  could  we 
apply  under  our  conditions  ? 

Education  along  agricultural  lines  can 
be  obtained  by  reading  farm  journals, 
bulletins,  etc.,  and  preparing  our  boys 
to  make  good  farmers.  Thoroughness  in 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  could 
be  done  and  the  yield  thereby  increased. 
Direct  selling  to  the  consumer  could  be 
practiced  to  a  greater  extent  if  more 
practical  methods  were  adopted. 

Better  prices  for  farm  products  will 
come  when  the  population  becomes 
larger  and  the  acreage  less  in  propor- 
tion. With  these  changed  conditions  will 
come  cheaper  labor.  Under  present  con- 
ditions we  can  hardly  afford  to  hire 
three  or  four  men  on  every  eighty-acre 
farm,  as  is  the  custom  in  Germany. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  farmer 
will  be  asked  to  feed  the  growing  popu- 
lation he  will  do  it,  but  not  at  prices  he 
now  receives  for  his  products,  nor  the 
(Continued  on  Page  11.) 
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There  come  seasons  when  for  lack  of 
.  moisture  the  native  grasses  dry  up  and 
I  the  milk  cows  do  likewise.  On  such  oc- 
casion the  only  way  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow  and  to  keep  the  cows  in  fair  con- 
dition is  to  be  prepared  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  ensilage.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  ensilage  is  better  and 

■  cheaper  than  soiling  crops  for  feeding 
Rthe  dairy  cows  during  the  summer 
K  months,  even  though  the  pastures  be  in 

good  condition.    This  has  been  conclu- 
*  sively  shown  by  a  series  of  tests  cover- 
ing three  successive  summers  in  feeding 
Bat  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Soiling  crops,  such  as  red  clover,  peas, 
oats,  green  corn  and  a  mixture  of  these 

■  were  fed  in  the  trials  in  competition 
a  with  corn  silage.    A  careful  record  was 

kept  of  the  cost  of  production,  the  yield 

■  per  acre  and- the  food  value  of  each  crop. 

It  was   found  that  after  the  trials 

■  were  completed  that  silage  yields  more 
K  and  better  food  from   the  same  area 

than  do  soiling  crops;  that  less  labor 

■  and  seed  is  required  in  the  growing  and 

■  feeding  of  silage:  that  while  the  rela- 
K  five  production  of  milk  in  each  case  is 
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PLANT  CROPS  FOR  ENSILAGE. 
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EATRICE 

Cream  Separator 

Farmer  Onswon  says  : 

'  'Get  a  cream  separator  with  every 
part  replaceable.  It  will  keep  you 
from  buying  a  new  one  every  tew 
years.  In  my  Beatrice  all  parts 
that  can  possibly  wear  out  are  re- 
placeable. It's  a  fact  that  you  can 
make  practically  a  new  machine 
out  of  your  old  Beatrice  for  $35. 00. 
Think  what  that  means !  This  is 
not  true  with  other  separators. 
When  they  become  very  much 
worn  you're  up  against  buying  a 
newmachine,and  tnenewmachine 
costs  you  a  lot  of  money. 
"You  see,  you  save  at  both  ends 
on  the  Beatrice.  First  cost  is  only 
•65  to  185,  according  to  capacity. 
And  you  can  make  your  machine 
practically  new  again,  if  that  should 
be  necessary,  for  $35.00." 

The  Beatrice  is  the  separator  with 
the  double-angle  discs.  It  gets  all 
the  cream,  and  you  can  clean  it  in 
two  minutes.    Send  for  catalog. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Chicago 

D««  Mom..,  I..,  D.buq.e,  U.,  LhKob,  Neb.,  Topeka,  K.n.. 
D— rtt.Ul.  OkUboma  City.  OkU..  St.  Lonu.  Mo. 


about  the  same,  the  cost  of  production 
is  much  greater  when  soiling  crops  are 
fed. 

I  would  not  underestimate  the  value 
of  soiling  crops,  which  is  the  basis  of 
live  stock  farming.  No  farmer  should 
try  to  get  along  without  good  pasturage, 
and  if  the  native  grasses  do  not  serve 
his  purpose  he  should  plow  them  up  and 
seed  the  ground  to  grasses  that  will  give 
the  results.  A  careful  study  of  the  in- 
teresting and  instructive  story  on  pas- 
ture grasses  by  Professor  W.  H.  Olin, 
in  the  May  first  number,  will  be  helpful 
to  every  farmer  and  dairyman  in  the 
West.  Soiling  crops  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  connection  with  ensilage, 
and  they  also  serve  to  keep  the  system 
of  the  animal  in  good  condition. 

In  connection  with  growing  crops  for 
making  ensilage,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
have  a  good  leguminous  hay  to  feed 
with  the  silage,  in  order  to  provide  bulk 
and  assist  in  making  up  the  balanced 
ration.  Perhaps  the  most  practical  le- 
gume to  grow  in  the  intermountain 
country,  and  one  which  has  proven  most 
satisfactory,  is  alfalfa.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  alfalfa  can  be  profit- 
ably grown  on  dry  as  well  as  on  irri- 
gated lands,  and  those  who  have  not 
yet  planted  a  tract  of  land  to  alfalfa 
should  by  all  means  do  so  this  spring. 
It  is  not  as  satisfactory  to  plant  alfalfa 
seed  on  spring-plowed  land  which  has 
not  had  time  to  settle,  but  in  a  wet  sea- 
son it  will  be  possible  to  get  a  good 
stand,  and  the  planting  of  it  should  not 
be  delayed  another  year. 

While  corn  or  the  sorghums  make  the 
best  ensilage  crops,  yet  most  any  of  the 
grasses  can  be  utilized  to  good  advan- 
tage in  the  silo.  In  southern  Colorado 
a  number  of  feeders  are  using  field  peas 
chopped  up  with  the  vine  in  the  green 
state  for  ensilage,  and  find  it  a  good 
feed  for  fattening  lambs.  Some  farmers 
cut  up  any  kind  of  vegetation  that  hap- 
pens to  grow  on  their  farm,  and  claim 
that  even  the  much-despised  Russian 
thistle  makes  a  fairly  good  quality  of 
ensilage. 

Professor  J.  H.  Skinner  of  Purdue 
University  has  formulated  the  following 
reasons  why  every  farmer  who  keeps 
live  stock  should  have  a  silo: 

1.  The  silo  preserves  the  palatability 
and  succulence  of  the  green  corn  plant 
for  winter  feed. 

2.  It  helps  to  make  use  of  the  entire 
corn  plant. 

3.  The  silo  increases  the  live  stock 
capacity  of  the  farm. 

4.  Silage  is  a  good  summer  feed  when 
pastures  are  short. 

5.  Because  of-  the  small  amount  ol 
space  required  by  the  silo,  it  is  an  eco- 
nomical means  of  storing  forage. 

6.  The  silo  prevents  waste  of  corn 
stalks,  leaves  and  husks,  which  contain 
about  two-fifths  of  the  feeding  value  of 
the  corn  plant. 

7.  The  silo  located  near  the  feed 
manger  is  an  assurance  of  having  feed 
near  at  hand  in  stormy  as  well  as  fair 
weather. 

8.  The  silo  assists  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  gains  in  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep. 

9.  Silage  greatly  increases  the  milk 
flow  during  the  winter  season  and  de- 
creases the  cost  of  production. 

10.  There  are  no  stalks  to  bother  in 
the  manure  when  corn  is  put  in  the  silo. 

Considering  the  above  facts,  no  farmer 
can  afford  not  to  plant  a  fairly  good 
acreage  to  forage  crops  and  to  make 
plans  for  constructing  a  silo  for  the  pre- 
serving of  these  crops  and  transforming 
them,  through  the  dairy  cow,  into  good 
money. 

METHODS  OF  GERMAN  FARMERS. 

(Continued  from  Page  10.) 
wages  he  pays  for  labor.  Our  entire 
economic  system  will  have  to  undergo  a 
change,  and  then  the  farmer  will  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  to  less  acreage  and 
still  realize  a  greater  profit  for  his  labor. 

On  an  average,  the  American  farmer  is 
more  intelligent  than  the  farmer  in 
Germany.  The  German  runs  his  farm 
for  profit,  and  the  predominant  question 
at  all  times  in  his  mind  is,  "Will  it 
pay?"  If  instead  of  acre  yield  we  com- 
pare the  total  production  of  each  farm 
laborer  here  with  those  in  Germany,  we 
will  find  that  we  are  far  ahead  of  them, 
do  it  ia  a  question  of  many  acres  and 
few  laborers  here  against  many  laborers 
and  few  acres  in  Germany.  Both  they 
and  we  are  doing  the  best  we  know  how, 
but  material  improvements  are  possible. 


SEEING 

the  Difference 


BETWEEN  THE 


AND  OTHER 


Cream  Separators 


IT  DOESN'T  TAKE  AN  EXPERT 
knowledge  of  mechanics  or  a 
long  working  test  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  De  Laval 
and  other  cream  separators. 

ON  THE  CONTRARY,  WITH  A 
1915  De  Laval  machine  placed 
beside  any  other  separator  the 
difference  is  apparent  at  first 
sight  to  the  man  who  never  saw 
a  separator  before. 

IP  HE  WILL  THEN  TAKE  FIVE 
minutes  to  compare  the  separat- 
ing bowl  construction;  the  size, 
material  and  finish  of  the  work- 
ing parts,  particularly  those 
subject  to  wear  and  requiring  to 
be  occasionally  taken  apart  and 
put  together;  the  manner  of  oil- 
ing, and  everything  which  en- 
ters into  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  separator  as  a 
wimple  durable  machine,  he  will 
still  further  see  the  difference. 

IP  HE  WILL  GO  A  STEP  FAR- 
ther  and  turn  the  cranks  of  the 
two  machines  side  by  side  for 
half  an  hour,  particularly  run- 
ning milk  or  water  through  the 
bowl,  he  will  see  still  more  dif- 
ference. 

AND  IF  HE  WILL  TAKE  THE 
two  machines  home,  as  every  De 
Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  have 
him  do,  and  run  them  side  by 
side  in  practical  use,  the  De 
Laval  one  day  and  the  other  ma- 
chine the  next,  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  he  will  see  still  greater 
difference  in  everything  that  en- 
ters into  cream  separator  prac- 
ticability and  usefulness. 


THE  MAN  WHO  TAKES  EVEN 
the  first  step  indicated  in  seeing 
for  himself  the  difference  be- 
tween the  De  Laval  and  other 
cream  separators  doesn't  put  his 
money  into  any  other  machine 
one  time  in  a  thousand. 

THE  COMPARATIVELY  FEW 
buyers  of  other  separators  are 
those  who  merely  read  printed 
matter  claims  or  listen  to  the 
argument  of  some  dealer  work- 
ing for  a  commission,  and  who 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
see  the  difference  for  themselves. 

THE  WISE  BUYER  OF  A  CREAM 
separator  today  does  see  this 
difference  when  buying  his  first 
separator,  while  the  unwise  or 
careless  one  usually  finds  it 
worth  while  to  do  so  when  he 
comes  to  buy  a  second  cream 
separator  a  year  or  two  later. 

EVERY  DE  LAVAL  AGENT  CON- 
siders  it  a  privilege  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  De  Laval 
and  other  separators,  and  to  af- 
ford every  prospective  buyer  the 
opportunity  to*  try  out  and  prove 
the  difference  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, if  on  first  examination 
he  feels  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it. 

THAT'S  THE  REASON  WHY 
FOUR  buyers  out  of  five  are 
buying  De  Laval  Cream  Separa- 
tors in  1915,  and  why  the  use  of 
De  Laval  machines  will,  before 
long,  be  nearly  as  universal  on 
the  farm  as  already  is  the 
creamery  and  milk  plant  use  of 
power  or  factory  separators. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 
29  E.  Madison  St.  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


ml 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 


7> 

m  You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
m  saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
m  more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all, 


$24  ™s  N=  BUTTERFLY 

No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
—  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing —  Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  aT™ 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your»2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder anddlrect 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  222s  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  2,040-lb.  black  3  yr.  old  stallion;  five  1,900-lb  black 
3  yr.  olds;  two  1,950-lb.  black  4  yr.  olds;  a  1,970-lb. 
3  yr.  old  and  a  2,190-lb.  4  yr.  old,  greys;  a  1,580-lb 
and  four  1,625-lb.  black  2  yr.  olds;  a  1,640-lb.  grey, 
2  yr.  old,  my  own  raising.  Sound.  Registered  Perch- ( 
erons.  Sired  by  black  2,260-lb.  Imported  horse  and 
mostly  black  imported  mares.    I  will  guarantee  them. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  B.  7.,  Chariton,  Iowa.    Just  East  of  Omaha. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED 

for  sale  in  100  lb.  lots  10c  per  pound; 
50  lb.  lots  .  less  than  60  lbs.,  15c 

F.  O.  B.  Rule,  Texas.  Grass  classed  No. 
3  by  experiment  agent.  K.  H.  Harrell, 
Koute  No.  1,  Bnle,  Texas. 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

,We  secure  your  patent  or  return  our  fee.  Manu- 
facturers are  writing  for  patents  secured  through 
us.  Write  for  free  book,  '  How  to  Secure  Your 
Patent.1'  and  list  of  patents  wanted.  We  assist  in 
Belling  your  patent.  P.  H.  PATTISON  &  CO.. 
V.  8.  Patent  Auj  =    935 G  St..  "Washington,  u.  c. 
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AN  INDIVIDUAL  HOG  HOUSE. 


On  a  level  floor  measure  off  six  feet 
square,  toe  nail  one  2x4,  6  feet  long,  at 
each  corner.  Let  the  flat  sides  face  the 
center.  Let  the  tops  rest  against  a  4x4 
about  six  feet  long  that  stands  perpen- 
dicular in  center.  Toe  nail  the  tops  of 
the  2x4  to  the  4x4.  This  will  leave  the 
frame  in  a  cone  shape.  Saw  four  6-inch 
drop  siding  boards  six  feet  long,  place 
them  on  the  sides  at  bottom;  this  will 
show  how  much  to  hew  off  each  corner 
of  the  2x4  to  let  the  siding  nail  down 
flat.  A  carpenter  can  use  a  guage  and 
mark  off  exactly  the  amount  that  is 
necessary  to  shave  off. 

Nail  on  the  four  bottom  siding  boards. 
Of  course  you  will  have  to  cut  the  cor- 
ners of  each  board  the  slant  of  roof. 
Now  find  the  center  of  three  sides.  On 
the  underside  nail  a  1x4  three  feet  long, 
let  the  top  point  toward  top  center. 
This  is  a  nailing  tie.  Now  take  two 
1x6  three  feet  long  and  nail  them  in 
center  the  same  as  the  other  sides  only 
leave  them  twelve  inches  apart.  This 
is  for  a  door.  Now  you  are  ready  for 
the  siding.  Knock  off  the  tongue  on 
siding  board  where  the  door  is  to  be 
before  you  put  on  second  siding  board. 
After  putting  on  six  boards  on  the  door 
side,  saw  down  about  six  inches  through 
center  of  1x6  and  through  siding.  This 
is  to  leave  a  place  to  start  the  saw  when 
ready  to  saw  out  door.  In  nailing  on 
siding  on  the  door  side  nail  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  from  edges  of  the  six- 


Harley-  Davidson 


Model  11  J,  3- 

Speed,  equipped 

with  ignition  generator 

11  F,  3-Speed, 
11  H.  F  


!320 


.$285 


The  Harley-Davidson,  in  addition 
to  being  for  years  the  acknowledged 
endurance  King  of  Motorcycles,  now 
holds  numerous  long  distance  world's 
speed  records,  showing  that  the  Har- 
ley-Davidson is  the  fastest  and  most 
reliable  machine  built. 

Send  for  Catalog  "C"  and  learn 
about  the  sensation  of  the  motorcycle 
world  for  1915. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

WALTER  W.  WHITING 

Broadway  at  14th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


ALL   MAKES  OF  USED 

MOTORCYCLES 

From  $25  to  $50 

Less  than  any  other  house. 

SEND  FOB, 
BARGAIN  LIST. 

Write  at  Once. 

Western 
Supplies  Co. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming  Distributors. 
MERKEL  AND  READING  STANDARD. 

1448-50-52  Larimer  Street. 

Largest  Cycle  and  Motor  House 
in  the  West. 


This  is  Miss  Anna  Bar- 
rett, the  Champion  pig 
grower  of  1914.  Write  us 
for  the  story  of  the  litter 
of  Duroc  pigs  weighing 
3,811  lbs.,  at  209  days  old. 
We  offer  $100.00  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  will  make 
the  best  record  in  1915 
with  a  litter  of  pure  bred 
Duroc  pigs.  Write  for  in- 
formation about  the  con- 
test. If  you  haven't  Du- 
rocs,  now  is  the  time  to 
buy.  Address  J.  R.  Pfander,  Sec'y 
Nat'l  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Assn.,  646 
Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 


mm  mrnrn^  hhb  New  &  Second 
KjP  T   maw  MM         Hand  Pipe 

Jf        Jm\     JCl    at    the  lowest 
prices. 

Havens  Bros.,  Mfg  &  Supply  Oo. 
1622  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


inch  piece  so  the  nails  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  saw.  Knocking  off  the 
tongue  above  the  door  will  save  lots  of 
trouble  in  opening  the  door.  After  fin- 
ishing siding,  saw  down  on  hinge  side 
of  door  about  half  way  and  put  on  a 
three-inch  strap  hinge  on  top  board  of 
door.  Saw  down  to  bottom  of  door  and 
put  on  other  hinge.  Leave  bottom  board 
as  the  hogs  can  step  over  this.  Saw 
down  on  latch  side  and  pull  door  open. 
The  door  will  be  18  inches  wide.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  do  a  neat  job  at  cor- 
ners as  a  three-inch  flat  barn  bat  one- 
half  inch  thick  will  box  around  corner. 

Remove  the  4x4  in  center  and  saw  off 
tops  square  across  all  of  the  2x4's  about 
half  inch  above  the  top  of  siding.  This 
is  for  ventilation.  Nail  a  board  12 
inches  square  flat  on  top  of  post.  This 
is  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  bill  for 
Lumber  to  build  a  house  like  this  is: 

Eleven  boards,  drop  siding  6  inches 
wide,  16  feet  long;  4  boards,  2x4,  6  feet 
long;  8  barn  bats,  3xya  inch,  6  feet  long; 
1  1x4,  !)  feet  long;  1  pair  3-inch  strap 
hinges;  1  quart  paint;  3  pounds  6s  nails. 

This  house  is  large  enough  for  an  or- 
dinary sow,  but  for  an  extra  large  sow 
would  want  to  make  the  house  larger. 


Individual  Ho$  Houi* 

Cut  the  2x4's  longer  and  build  the  same 
as  this  one  described. 

Tli  s  main  thing  in  this  house  it  re- 
quires the  least  amount  of  lumber  than 
can  be  built  in  any  other  way,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  sow  to  lay  on 
her  pigs  as  they  will  get  under  the 
roof  and  the  sow  cannot  get  to  them, 
and  again  in  a  cold  time,  by  closing  the 
doors,  the  pigs  will  keep  warm,  as  there 
is  no  more  room  than  is  required,  and 
the  animal  heat  from  both  sow  and  pigs 
will  keep  them  warm.  I  have  saved 
pigs  in  this  place  when  they  come  when 
it  was  10  degrees  below,  by  banking 
around  the  sides  with  old  straw.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  house  large 
enough  for  one  to  get  in  when  it  can 
be  raised  up  and  out  of  the  way. — 
W.  R.  Reeves,  fifty  years  a  hog  raiser. 


BIG  FREE  MOTORCYCLE  OFFER  TO 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  READERS. 


If  you  want  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  be  able  to  go  anywhere, 
whenever  you  want  to  go,  send  in  your 
name  and  address.  The  Western  Farm 
Life  is  going  to  give  away  a  $285  1915 
Model  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle.  You 
might  just  as  well  have  it  as  anyone. 
$500  in  prizes  will  be  awarded  and  we 
are  going  to  pay  each  one  in  cash 
for  the  work  they  do  besides  and  the 
best  worker  wins  the  Motorcycle.  This 
work  is  easy  to  do.  The  Contest  Man- 
ager has  already  given  away  ten  Motor- 
cycles and  each  one  has  been  won  with 
far  less  dollars  in  subscriptions  secured 
from  others  than  it  would  cost  in  dollars 
to  buy  the  machine  of  a  dealer.  This  is 
the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  a 
Motorcycle.  It  costs  you  nothing  to 
find  out  all  about  it.  Send  in  your 
name  and  address  on  the  blank  below 
if  you  reside  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Idaho,  or  New  Mexico  and  if  you 
don't  say  ours  is  the  most  liberal  offer 
you  ever  heard  about  you  can  drop  it 
without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 
For  convenience  send  your  name  and 
address  on  the  blank  below. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE, 
Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
Please  tell  me  how  I  can  win  the  $285 

Harley-Davidson   Motorcyfcle   and  earn 

from  $40  to  $60  per  month  at  the  same 

time? 

My  Name   

Postoffice   

Street  or  R.  F.  D  

State  


The  HOLLIER  Eight 


America's  Greatest  Car 


The  excellent  facilities  of  the  Lewis  Spring  and  Axle  Company  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  for  the  production  of  automobiles  of  the  highest  type  coupled 
with  their  thorough  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  in 
this  line  of  work  makes  it  possible  to  assure  the  public  of  a  perfectly 
dependable  automobile. 

Their  million-dollar  factory,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  covering 
several  acres  of  floor  space,  equipped  with  modern  appliances,  manned 
by  experienced  artisans,  offers  you  service  and  satisfaction  when  a  Hollier 
Eight  is  purchased. 

There  is  no  motor  car  made,  especially  an  Eight,  that  begins  to 
compare,  point  for  point,  with  the  value  offered  in  the  Hollier 
Eight. 

Make    your    examination,    comparisons  and  tests  as  early  as 
possible.      Send  for  descriptive  literature  about  this  great  car. 


Fully 
Equipped 


$1050 


F.  O.  B. 
Denver 


GEO.  H.  ESTABROOK 


Western  Distributor 


1646  Broadway,  Denver 


DEEP  PLOWING  ONLY  SURE  WAY. 


The  recent  discussion  in  Western 
Farm  Life  regarding  the  depth  of  plow- 
ing was  quite  amusing  to  most  "dry 
farmers"  that  played  the  game  for  any 
length  of  time.  * 

We  dry  farmers  plow  with  the  end 
in  view  of  growing  a  crop  under  dry 
conditions  that  will  show  a  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  must  not  only  plow  deep  enough 
to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  root 
system  of  the  plant  at  issue  to  expand, 
but,  primarily,  to  form  "storage  room" 
for  the  water  as  we  must  try  to  store 
away  and  save  a  part  of  the  scant  fif- 
teen inches  of  precipitation  that  is  an- 
nually allotted  to  us. 

That  four  or  five  inch  plowing  will 
not  do  this  has  been  proven  by  the  fail* 
ure  of  innumerable  eastern  farmers  who 
tried  the  shallow  plowing  system  just 
because  they  thought  they  were  working 
more  land  by  so  doing  when,  in  reality, 
they  were  only  half  working  their 
ground  and  the  resulting  crop,  if  any, 
was  only  one-fourth  or  possibly  one- 
third  of  what  it  would  have  been  under 
a  deeper  system  of  tillage. 

My  experience  and  that  of  my  fa- 
ther's before  me  (father  was  an  old 
German  farmer  and  my  adored  teacher 
in  the  elementaries  of  agriculture)  is 
that  nothing  short  of  nine  or  ten  inch 
plowing  is  profitable;  with  this  deep 
tillage  and  the  proper  care  during  the 
growing  season  from  forty  to  forty-five 
bushels  of  corn  can  be  grown  most  any 
season  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  small  grain. 

I  do  not  believe  in  packing;  plow 
early  enough  and  let  nature  do  the 
packing  for  you. 

The  idea  some  people  have  that  deeply 
plowed  sod  can  not  be  worked  down 
enough  to  permit  the  growing  of  a  crop 
of  small  grain  the  same  season  is  a  mis- 
take. Of  course,  if  the  sod  is  permitted 
to  dry  out  and  become  baked  it  is  a 
difficult  job  but  when  each  day's  break- 
ing is  tackled  the  following  day  first 
with  the  disk  and  then  with  a  weighted 
steel  tooth  harrow  a  smooth  job  will 
be  the  result;  ground  that  will  hold  the 
moisture  and  on  which  a  disk  drill  will 
work  the  same  as  on  old  land  and  the 
resulting  crop  will  well  pay  for  the 
work. — F.  J.  Kohler,  Calhan,  Colo. 


Have  You  Tried 
A.  &  C. 

Calf  Meal 

Those  who  have  know  that  it  has  no 
equal  when  either  food  value  or  price, 
or  both,  are  taken  into  consideration. 
It's  the  best  Calf  Meal  at  the  lowest 
price. 

Sell  your  Milk  and  raise  $5.00  worth 
of  Milk  Cow  or  Steer  with  $1.00  worth 
of  A.  &  C.  Calf  Meal. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

He  Can  Supply  You 

We  guarantee  him  against  loss  to 
give  you  a  trial.  If  it  does  not  make 
good  we  stand  the  loss.  A  trial  will 
convince  you  that  it  is  the  most  prof- 
itable milk  substitute  you  can  use  to 
make  money  raising  your  own  calves. 
The  extra  milk  you  sell  makes  your 
calves  clear  profit.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship  you 
direct.  Address 

Ady  &  Crowe  Mercantile  Co. 

1900  Fifteenth  St      Denver,  Colo. 


IRRIGATE 


Your  Field 
and  Garden 


Get  larger  yields  and  profits.  Provide  fire 
protection  for  your  buildings,  and  water  | 
for  your  stock  by  installing  an 


AMERICAN 
Centrifugal 
PUMP 


Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Write 
for  new  catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  &  Works:  Dept.27,Aurora,Ill. 

Chicago  Office:  Pir.t  Notional  Bank  Building.  


Poland  China  Pig* 

type — pedigreed — §hi.. 
on  approval.  Davb  Bros., 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  .you  to  feel  that  it  is 
vours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
Vourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


DEVELOPING  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR. 


Some  people  are  born  into  this  world 
with  a  sense  of  humor,  some  acquire  it 
and  some  have  it  forced  upon  them. 

I  suppose  the  farm  woman  has  it 
forced  upon  her  or  she  has  to  acquire 
this  wonderful  trait. 

To  light  the  spark  of  humor  in  a  per- 
son's mind  is  a  wonderful  achievement; 
and  to  acquire  the  humorous  sense  I 
find  that  reading  and  telling  jokes  is  an 
excellent  plan. 

You  can  always  find  jokes  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  if  your  friends 
once  learn  that  you  like  jokes  they  will 
soon  learn  to  send  them  to  you. 

A  good  way  to  compile  these  jokes  is 
to  paste  them  in  a  composition  book 
upon  receiving  them.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren will  be  delighted  to  have  that  as 
his  special  task. 

When  a  member  of  the  family  is  sick 
or  the  children  have  to  stay  indoors  on 
account  of  bad  weather,  you  have  an 
amusement  book  at  hand.   With  the  aid 


Water  under  pressure  in 
your  home  will  make 
housework  easier,  add 

to  comfort,  and  increase  the 
property  value. 

All  water  requirements  of 
farm  homes  are  met  at  mod- 
erate cost  with  our  pneumatic 
pressure  outfits. 

May  iut  give  you  details? 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Denver     Salt  Lake  City  Omaha 

106-61 L 


Save  the  Little  Legs 

WHEN  OUT  FOR  A  WALK,  GOING 
TO  TOWN  OR  VISITING 


Here's  a  collapsible  sulky  with 
spring  seat,  foot  well,  reclining  back, 
rubber-tired  wheels — folds  up  so  you 
can  slide  it  under  the  buggy  seat,  yet 
it  makes  it  easy  to  take  around  any 
child  from  i  to  6  years.  Ifj 
Order  No.  050 ;  price  prepaid .  4)  0  •  /  U 

Order  today.  Send  for  samples  of 
new  dress  materials  for  summer. 

We  prepay  transportation  on  goods 
everywhere  in  the  U.  8.  A. 

A.T.  Lewis  &  Son 


of  a  smile  book,  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  cheerful  conversation  which  will 
take  place  in  your  home. 
Start  a  smile  book  at  once. 


USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  saw  the  Western  Farm  Life  at  a 
neighbor's  house  and  noticed  in  the  part 
"For  the  Farm  Woman"  that  a  year's 
subscription  will  be  given  for  a  useful 
suggestion,  therefore  I  send  the  enclosed 
list.  If  the  list  is  accepted  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  receive  the  paper,  as  I  live 
on  a  homestead  and  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  farm  matters: 

Removing  stains:  Fruit  stains — Pour 
boiling  water  through  the  stain.  A 
peach  stain  may  be  removed  by  allow- 
ing the  article  to  freeze. 

Ink — Let  soak  in  sour  milk  or  use 
lemon  juice  and  salt. 

Medicine — Let  soak  in  alcohol. 

Iodine — Soak  in  sal  soda  or  dilute  so- 
lution of  lye. 

Blood,  cream  or  egg — Wash  in  cold 
water  first. 

Paint — Use  turpentine.  On  delicate 
materials  use  chloroform.  For  dried  paint 
use  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  tur- 
pentine. 

Iron  rust — Use  lemon  juice  and  salt  in 
sunlight. 

Grass  stains — Rub  with  lard,  butter, 
alcohol  or  kerosene  before  washing. — • 
Ada  McClintock,  El  Paso  county. 


SOME  REAL  FARM  RECIPES. 


Western  Farm  Life: 

We  were  handed  an  issue  of  Western 
Farm  Life  and  have  been  reading  it  and 
find  it  to  be  a  good  paper,  one  that  will 
help  a  farmer  with  his  work  and  a 
woman  with  her  work  also.  I  noticed 
you  made  an  offer  to  those  who  write 
you  a  letter  concerning  farm  life,  you 
would  send  them  one  year's  subscription 
to  Western  Farm  Life.  It  may  be  that 
I  can  send  in  some  helpful  hints. 

A  sure  cure  for  limber-neck  in  chick- 
ens is  one  tablespoon  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses given  three  times  a  day  until 
cured.  A  remedy  for  sore-head  is  black 
axle  grease.  These  are  tried  remedies. 
I  have  used  them  with  success. 

Muffins — One  egg,  two-thirds  cup 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  one  cup 
flour,  heaping,  two-thirds  spoon  baking 
powder,  one-third  cup  sweet  milk. 

Soft  Gingerbread — Half  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one  teaspoon  each  of  ginger,  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  one  heaping  teaspoon  of  soda 
dissolved  in  one  cup  of  boiling  water  2y2 
cups  of  flour,  add  two  well  beaten  eggs 
the  last  thing  before  baking. 

Boiled  Custard — Nine  eggs,  3  quarts  of 
sweet  milk.  Nearly  three  cups  sugar, 
thickening  three  tablespoons  flour. 
Flavor  to  suit  taste. 

I  have  misplaced  Mrs.  Williamson's 
address  and  if  she  will  kindly  send  it  in 
again,  I  will  give  her  full  credit. — Editor. 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

1308 — Ladies'  House  Dress. — Cut  in  6 

sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  6  yards  of 
36- inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size 
Price  10c. 

1315 —  Girl's  Middy  Dress  with  Skirt 
attached  to  a  Separate  Waist. — Cut  in  4 
sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.    It  requires 

3  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  10-year 
size.    Price  10c. 

1312 — Girl's  One-piece  Dress. — Cut  in 

4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.     It  re 
quires  3V4  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
an  8-year  size.    Price  10c. 

1319 — Ladles'  House  Dress  with  or 
without  Yoke. — Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  5%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  36-inch  size.  The  skirt 
measures  3  yards  at  its  lower  edge. 
Price  10c. 

1316 —  Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women. — Cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16,  17  and 
18  years.  It  requires  for  a  16-year  size 
4%  yards  of  44-lnch  material.  The 
skirt  measures  about  3  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price  10c. 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
of  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE;there  is  a  chart  on 
every  pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it, 
and  all  the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell 
one  piece  from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes. 
Full  directions  for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
each — postage  prepaid  anywhere.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 


1310 — Ladies'  Dressing  or  Lounging 
Robe. — Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium 
and  large,  and  requires  6%  yards  of 
24-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Price  10c. 

1313-1256  —  Ladies'  Costume. — Waist 
1313  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  1256  cut 
in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches 
waist  measure.  It  requires  3%  yards  of 
48-inch  material  for  bolero  and  skirt, 
and  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
the  underwaist  for  a  medium  size.  The 
skirt  measures  about  3  yards  at  the  foot. 
This  calls  for  two  separate  patterns 
which  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c 
for  each  pattern. 

1328 — Ladies'  Shirt  Waist  with  Con- 
vertible Collar. — Cut  in  6  size*:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch  mate- 
rial for  a  36-inch  size.    Price  10c. 

1321 — Ladies'  Eight  Gore  Skirt. — Cut 
in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches 
waist  measure.  It  requires  3%  yards 
of  44-lnch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
The  skirt  measures  3  yards  at  its  lower 
edge.    Price  10c. 

1306 — Ladies'  "Middy  Apron"  to  be 
Slipped  over  the  head,  or  closed  at  the 
Bock. — Cut  in  3  sizes:   Small,  medium 


and  large.  It  requires  5  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Price  10c. 

1314  —  Child's  Rompers.  —  Cut  in  4 
sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It  re- 
quires Z\i  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
a  4-vear  size.    Price  10c. 

1323 — "Junior"  Dress,  with  Under 
Waist. — Cut  in  3  sifces:  12,  14  and  16 
years.  A  16-year  size  will  require  2% 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  guimpe 
or  underwaist.  and  4  >/2  yards  of  44-inch 
material  for  the  dress.    Price  10c. 

1304 — Ladies'  Apron. — Cut  in  3  sizes: 
Small,  medium  and  large.  It  requires 
5%  yards  of  ?,f>-inch  material  for  a  me- 
dium size.    Trice  10c. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


piacea  laywiera, 
attracts  and  kill? 
allfllefl.Neat,  clean 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap,  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  any  thins;* 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  srnt  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 


kLAJtOLD  SOMEES.  160  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  M.  W. 
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LECTURES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE. 


The  latter  part  of  April  and  the  first 
part  of  May,  a  number  of  the  subordi- 
nate Granges  adjacent  to  Denver,  en- 
joyed some  very  interesting  lectures 
given  by  Miss  Oberlin,  extension  worker 
in  home  economics,  from  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  arrangements 
were  made  by  State  Lecturer  Swayze 
who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  any- 
thing of  an  educational  nature  that  will 
build  up  the  Grange. 

These  lectures  were  well  attended  and 
were  much  enjoyed  especially  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Grange. 

In  a  simple  matter-of-fact  way,  ex- 
tension worker,  Miss  Oberlin,  showed 
what  great  wastes  were  going  on  in 
the  farm  homes  constantly,  and,  in 
many  instances,  unconsciously.  "Per- 
haps the  greatest  waste  in  the  farm 
home  is  that  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  farm  wife,  and  is  accounted  for  be- 
cause of  the  poorly  arranged  kitchen  and 
the  lack  of  the  simple  conveniences  that 
could  be  had  for  a  very  reasonable  ex- 
pense and  that  would  mean  so  much  to 
the  overtaxed  wife. 

"As  a  rule,  no  planning  for  the  ar- 


ALFALFA 
FORAGE  QUEEN 

Do  you  realize 
that  Alfalfa  Meal 
as  a  stock  feed, 
because  of  its 
richness  in  Pro- 
tein,  has  no 
equal.  How  any 
stockman,  dairy- 
man, poultryman, 
or  general  farmer  can  withstand  its 
special  claims  as  an  agent  to  enrich 
him  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  an  outfit 
(Feed  Cutter  and  Mill)  that  will 
make  1,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  Alfalfa 
Meal  for  $38.90.  The  best  invest- 
ment you  will  ever  make.  A  4  to  6 
H.  P.  engine  will  do  the  work.  We 
can  furnish  larger  or  smaller  out- 
fits. Send  today  for  full  particulars. 

We  also  handle  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Grain  Grinders,  French  Burr 
Mills,  Fencing,  Wind  Mills,  Roofing, 
Saw  Mills,  Etc. 

A.  W.  STBAUB  CO. 
3716-24  So.  Aahland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  19. 


prices. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that 
destroy  your  lawns — Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain 
and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clip- 
per will  drive  them 
all  out.    Your  dealer 
should  have  them — - 
if  he  has  not,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will 
send    circulars  and 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
Box  10,  Dixon,  HI. 


MINX   AND   MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  8  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Eat.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


Idaho  Bed  Cedar  Posts  and  Poles  Direct 

from  me  to  consumer  in  carload  lots. 
Write  for  prices  and  save  money.  Pay 
when  you  receive.  Please  mention  what 
line  your  shipping  point  is  on  when 
writing  for  prices.  HUGH  TADXMAN, 
Spirit  Lake,  Idaho. 


rangement  of  the  kitchen  is  done,  when 
a  house  is  to  be  built,  but  a  big  square 
room  is  constructed,  a  stove  and  a  few 
other  utensils  placed  inside  and  the  wife 
introduced  to  a  very  poorly  equipped 
workshop,  where  she  is  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  her  life.  If  the  husband 
were  required  to  do  his  farming  with 
anything  like  as  poor  a  set  of  imple- 
ments, he  would  soon  become  a  chronic 
calamity  howler. 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  estimate  the 
time  the  wife  wastes  in  carrying  water 
from  a  well  located  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  house?  In  a  year's  time  she 
will  have  wasted  nearly  two  months  and 
traveled  many,  many  miles  carrying  a 
heavy  pail  of  water.  No  husband  would 
for  a  moment  allow  his  wife  to  undergo 
this  unnecessary  hardship  if  he  but 
stopped  to  realize  how  he  was  placing 
unnecessary  burdens  upon  her  shoulders. 

"Then  there  is  the  coal  to  be  carried 
in  from  the  shed,  and  in  doing  this  un- 
necessary work  she  is  required  to  put  in 
as  much  more  time  and  travel  as  many 
more  miles.  The  items  in  which  the 
tired  wife  is  required  to  waste  her  over- 
taxed energy  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  over.  No  wonder  she  never  has 
time  to  take  a  vacation.  No  wonder  the 
bloom  of  youth  leaves  her  cheeks  and 
she  becomes  an  old  woman  at  an  early 
age. 

"All  of  this  time  and  energy  could  be 
saved  by  simply  piping  the  water  into 
the  kitchen  and  arranging  the  coal  box 
through  the  kitchen  wall  so  that  it 
could  be  filled  from  the  outside,  and  this 
could  be  done  for  a  comparatively  small 
outlay;  in  fact,  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  more  practical  than  to  be- 
come broken  in  strength  and  health." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  does 
not  admit  of  reproducing  these  interest- 
ing lectures  in  full. 

If  other  subordinate  granges  in  the 
state  would  like  a  course  of  these  in- 
structive lectures  and  can  arrange  for 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  continuous  work, 
State  Lecturer  Swayze  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  granges  desiring  them. 
There  is  no  expense  attached  except  the 
entertainment  of  the  lady  lecturer. 


REPORTS  FROM  SUB-GRANGES. 


Left  Hand  Grange  No.  9  held  two 
meetings.  At  one  they  initiated  candi- 
dates in  the  first  and  second  degrees,  and 
at  the  other  had  a  program  consisting  of 
a  debate,  recitations  and  readings.  They 
are  planning  on  having  some  illustrated 
lectures. 

Prairie  Gem  Grange  No.  193  has  been 
taking  in  new  members  each  meeting, 
and  has  bought  a  consignment  of  rock 
salt. 

Frenchman  Valley  No.  222  has  just 
taken  in  a  class  of  two  in  the  first  and 

second. 

Pleasant  Park  Grange  No.  156  held 
two  meetings  in  April  with  a  fine  at- 
tendance. There  was  music,  readings 
and  discussions  on  the  defeated  county 
unit  bill.  Mrs.  Fairchilds  of  Elk  Creek, 
who  is  a  professional  elocutionist,  gave 
a  reading,  "The  August  Rose."  They 
are  keeping  a  sick  sister  in  the  Littleton 
hospital.  They  also  have  a  baseball 
team. 

Corn  Valley  Grange  No.  180  reports 
having  a  visit  from  the  state  secretary, 
Rudolph  Johnson,  who  gave  them  a  fine 
talk  and  instructed  them  in  the  written 
work  of  the  grange.  Nearly  all  the 
members  are  carrying  fire  insurance. 

Elk  Creek  Grange  No.  189  has  held  two 
meetings,  with  very  good  attendance. 
They  have  reading,  speeches  and  singing 
and  a  lunch  each  night,  which  seems  to 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Whenever  a  hol- 
iday comes  they  have  an  appropriate 
program. 

Central  Valley  Grange  No.  200  held 
two  meetings  in  April,  with  a  good  at- 
tendance. They  had  twelve  candidates 
for  the  degrees,  and  program  of  local 
talent. 

Banner  Grange  No.  210  holds  two 
meetings  each  month,  one  of  which  is  an 
open  meeting.  They  have  a  very  good 
attendance  and  fine  programs,  consisting 
of  recitations,  readings,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.  March  12  being  the 
last  day  of  school  at  Fairview,  the 
young  people  gave  a  play  entitled  "The 
Parson's  Perversity,"  which  was  greatly 
appreciated.  They  expect  to  have  their 
usual  social  meetings  and  picnics  during 
the  summer  and  probably  an  exchange 
of  program.  They  have  been  buying 
through  their  business  agent. 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  I 

=    DENVER,  COLORADO  ===== 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,006.00 

ASSETS —                                         —1918—  —1114— 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,066.17  $820,068.21 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,060.00  280,6*1. 81 

Collateral  Loans    4,764.02 

Policy  Loans    1,486.46 

Premium  Notes    1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                              26,996.06  10,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         986.64  2,496.68 

Agents'  Balances                            2,087.78  8,867.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                  2,921.96  8,666.88 

Accrued  Interests  and  Rents.      7.721.98  12,826.89 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,282.68 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.54  $666,618.60 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   $    2,921.96  $  2.666.88 

Agents'   Debit  Balances                 2,901.66  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                         986.64  2,496.68 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.88 

  6,760.26    17,890.28 

Admitted  Assets    $256,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES —                                 —1913—  —1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve    $    2,267.16  $  69,866.43 

Accounts  Payable    2,964.64  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    391.02  62.86 

Reinsurance    236.26  60.76 

All  Other  Liabilities     68.814.33 

Capital  Stock   $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus                                        182,463.32  304,682.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders...  260,111.32  624,482.91 

Liabilities    $266,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1913  •  289,640.00 

Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1914   3.247,870.00 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULEN WIDER.. First  Vice  Pres. 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres. 

CHAS   H  TULLY ...  Fifth  Vice  Pres. 


E.  M.  SABIN.Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING   Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 
DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY.  .Medical  Director 
DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL.. 

 Medical  Referee 


Guaranteed  Correct  Capacity — 

Not  only  strong,  sanitary  contain- 
ers but  accurate  measures  as  well. 


Sturges 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 


Milk  Cans 


are  the  only  milk  cans  offering  this  advantage.  Buy  Sturges  Cans 
and  profit  by  it.  Be  positive  that  the  cans  you  use  are  "true  to 
measure."  This  feature  increases  the  value  of  Sturges  Milk  Cans 
— but  not  the  price. 

The  largest  milk  can  plant  in  the  country — and  our  SO  years' ex- 
perience enable  us  to  give  you  the  greatest  milk  can  value  for 
your  money.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.32showing  construction 
and  different  patterns  of 

"The  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity*' 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  508 S.Green  St., Chicago 


Darden  Pomona  Meets  at  Evergreen  June 
Fifth;  Good  Program. 

Wheat  Ridge,  Bear  Creek  Valley,  Loch 
Lomond,  Clear  Creek  Valley,  have  ar- 
ranged an  exchange  of  program  with 
Maple  Grove  Grange. 

Grey  Hill  Grange  No.  237  which  has 
just  been  organized  at  their  meeting 
April  28th  obligated  their  new  candidates 
and  then  held  an  open  meeting,  with  a 
very  good  program.  Part  of  their  mem- 
bers visited  Loch  Lomond  Grange  at  their 
last  meeting. 

Genessee  Grange  No.  219  has  held  its 
regular  meetings  which  have  been  quite 
well  attended,  considering  the  inclement 
weather  and  the  distance  that  many  of 
the  members  live  from  the  meeting  place. 
We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing Miss  Oberlin  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  Agricultural  College 
with  us,  and  she  delivered  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  on  "Home 
Economics."  Genessee  Grange  will  take 
an  active  part  in  the  entertainment  of 
Pomona  at  Evergreen  in  June,  and  hope 
to  see  a  large  attendance. 

Silver  State  Grange  No.  171  at  one 
of  their  spring  meetings  discussed  the 
subject,  "Title  and  Author  of  the  Best 
Story  I  Ever  Heard,"  also  "Which  Is  of 
the  Most  Importance  to  the  Farmer,  Fer- 
tile Soil  or  the  Practice  of  Good  Busi- 
ness Methods?"  "The  Steam  Heating 
Plant,  Installation  and  Cost"  was  also 
freely  discussed.  This  Grange  is  plan- 
ning a  picnic  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  members  of  Silver  State  are  saving 
from  25  cents  to  40  cents  on  the  dollar 
by  buying  through  the  Grange.  They 
estimate  that  they  save  $4  per  hundred 
on  alfalfa  seed  in  1,000  pound  lots. 


with 


—  KILL*""": 
WORMS! 


No  doubt — no  trouble — Worms  ab- 
solutely eradicated  with  Medico 
and  salt.  You  mix  it  at  home — 
buy  your  own  salt.  Cost  less 
than  2  cents  per  pound. 

Easy  to  mix  and  effective.  Sim- 
ply put  where  stock  can  get  it — 
they  dose  themselves,  and  we 
Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  the 
proprietors  -  of  Cooper's  Powder 
Dip.  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  103, 
"Worm    Destruction."     It's  free. 

Willm,  Cooper  &  Nephews  | 

152  W.  Huron  St.      Chicago,  III.  • 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200.000  customers  testify  that  my" 

 designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 

them     Built  for  long,  hard,    continuous  users' 
satisfaction.       HIGHEST    QUALITY  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less  than  you  usually 
pay  Don't  buy  till  you  Ket  iny  catalog 

of  these  ami  other  f:u-m  una  household  g-nodl 
free.  A  nnnUI  acta  it.  htm  freight  rates 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  In  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal 
check  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  Is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising  cony  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  Issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
eives  vou  best  results  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POULTRY. 


EGGS  from  prize  winning  R.  C.  Reds, 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  50c  up.  Catalog 
free.  S.  J.  Markham,  Council  Grove, 
Kans. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkey  eggs;  prize 
winning  50-lb.  stock;  25c  per  egg.  Em- 
pire Farm,  Englewood,  Colo.  Rose- 
mont  181. 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
big,  healthy,  high  quality  winners.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Ahlquist  Bros.,  Route  No. 
Ill,  Florence,  Nebr. 


EGGS — Dark  Cornish,  Buff  Cochins, 
White  Crested  Blaclt  Polish,  Dark  Brah- 
mas,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  W.  A.  Cole, 
Lexington,  Nebr. 


BUFF  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns  of  highest  qual- 
ity. Send  for  catalog.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Brown,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


ARTHUR  A.  PETERS'  Gold  Medal 
White  Rocks;  20  firsts  1915;  bargain 
cockerels  $2.00;  eggs  10c  each;  best 
blood  guaranteed.  2445  Franklin  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Buff  Orpington  eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  hens,  $1.00  per 
thirteen,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Forty  years' 
experience  in  poultry  raising  in  Wyom- 
ing. William  Boyce,  322  28th  st,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
gle-Comb White  Leghorns;  Denver,  won 
$50.00  cup.  Sweepstakes  Trophy,  all  spe- 
cials; half  price  sale,  May  15th,  eggs, 
baby  chix.  Free  catalog.  W..  H.  San- 
ders, Edgewater,  Colo. 


BABY  chix,  3,000  per  week — R.  C. 
Reds,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Black  Langshans  and  White 
Leghorns  from  5-lb.  stock;  $12  per  100; 
leftovers  above  breeds,  $10  per  100;  2 
weeks  old  chix,  give  second  choice,  $15 
per  100;  guaranteed  alive,  express  pre- 
paid. These  chix  are  hatched  under 
best  conditions  of  climate,  from  pure 
bred  stock  that  develop  winners.  Ready 
now.  Springvale  Poultry  &  Stock  Farm, 
Leon,  Kans. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Berkshire 
pigs.  Boar  ready  for  service.  J.  A. 
Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pedigreed  Berkshires, 
topnotch  breeds,  bottom-notch  prices. 
The  Harsha  Ranch,  Kremmling,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — 1  bay  gelding,  eleven 
hundred,  sound,  kind,  good  action,  com- 
ing four.    Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Registered 
trotters,  racing  or  breeding.  Youngsters 
by  Espeire,  2:8%.  H.  Hoyt,  Lucerne, 
Colo. 


THE  largest  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  West.  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Loveland 
Farms  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


FOR  SALE — A  carload  of  Shorthorn 
bulls,  owned  by  the  Carroll  County 
Breeders'  Association.  Write  Frank 
Toyne,  sec,  Lapesboro,  Iowa. 


POLAND  China  hogs  for  sale.  Boars 
ready  for  service.  Gilts  bred  for  early 
fall  farrow.  Large  bone  stock.  A.  D. 
McGlllvray,  Boulder,  Colo. 


PROFIT  FROM  HOGS — Our  free  book 
"The  Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale"  tells  how 
to  make  big  profits.  Send  for  it  to- 
day. The.  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  550  Vickers 
bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


40  HEAD  young  gilts  for  sale.  These 
are  very  choice.  All  solid  red  color. 
All  cholera  proof,  bred  and  unbred.  We 
give  an  absolute  guarantee  that  this 
brood  stock  is  immunized  cholera  proof. 
Write  us  your  wants,  further  particu- 
lars and  prices.  Denver  Hog  Ranch  Co., 
E.  48th  ave.  and  Cherry  st.,  Denver,  Colo. 


ACRES  AND  RANCHES. 


EXCHANGE  BOOK — 800  farms,  etc., 
everywhere  for  honest  trade.  Graham 
Bros.,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  thirty-eight  acres 
raw,  level  land  under  Gunnison  tunnel. 
Robert  Plews,  Elkton,  Colo. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Good  80  acres  Im- 
proved, near  Sterling.  502  Main  st.. 
Sterling,  Colo. 


160  and  240  acres  dry  land  for  quick 
sale.  Will  take  $5.00  acre.  Kimbrough, 
327  Century  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


OWNERS  of  farm,  unimproved  land 
or  fruit  ranch  for  sale,  write  O.  O.  Matt- 
son,  94  Andrus  building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


HALF-ACRE  chicken  ranch,  close  to 
car;  4-room  brick  house;  $1,500;  terms; 
city  water.  F.  C.  Bliss,  1518  Stout  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change, send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


COLORADO  farm  relinquishment,  all 
smooth  hay  farm  land,  5%  miles  county 
seat;  160  acres,  $1,000;  rich,  sandy  loam 
chocolate  soil.  H.  E.  Brower,  315%  Main 
St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg.,  Minneap- 
lis,  Minn. 


IRRIGATED  homestead,  5%  miles 
county  seat,  2  miles  sugar  beet  dump; 
Al  soil;  fenced;  part  plowed,  balance 
hay;  lateral  built;  sacrifice  for  cash, 
one-tenth  actual  value.  Don't  write, 
come,  investigate,  you  buy.  See  owner, 
Brejwer,  315%  Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Colorado  farm,  one  of 
Morgan  county's  best  sugar  beet,  alfalfa, 
grain  and  dairy  and  hog  farms;  480 
acres,  only  $20,000;  a  gilt-edged  invest- 
ment or  lifetime  legacy;  half  cash;  a 
rare  opportunity.  For  full  and  further 
information  address  sole  agent  for  own- 
er, H.  E.  Brower,  Metropolitan,  315% 
Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


VICTORIA,  Australia,  wants  settlers 
— Special  inducements.  Government  land, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passage.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.  Free  particulars  from  F. 
T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  49. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FIRST  class  hotel,  sunny  Colorado; 
modern  twenty-room  hotel.  County  seat 
location,  two  trunk  railways.  Popula- 
tion 5,000.  Elevation  4,000  ft.  Two  sugar 
beet  factories,  best  irrigated  farm  coun- 
try, famous  Platte  River  valley,  Fort 
Morgan  district.  Always  run  as  first 
class  hotel,  favorably  known  to  the 
traveling  public.  Owner  will  sell  furni- 
ture and  give  graduated  lease  for  five 
years.  Your  opportunity  to  step  into  a 
going,  paying,  clean  business;  $2,500  cash 
purchases  furniture  complete,  posses- 
sion May  1st,  1915.  Come  and  investi- 
gate. H.  E.  Brower,  sole  agent,  the 
Metropolitan,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35c  gets  the  hottest  Democratic  paper 
in  the  U.  S.  one  year.  The  Hornet,  Box 
59,  Fork,  N.  C. 


FORMULAS — Twelve  valuable  formu- 
las for  one  dime.  Lloyd  Royer,  Haigler, 
Nebr. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  3  Swaby  centrif- 
ugal pump  $30.00.  Geo.  Freund  &  Co., 
1542  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALF^ — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


ADVERTISE — 20  words  in  100  month- 
lies, $1.  Sample  magazine  free.  Cope 
Agency,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R."  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


THE  Moler  Barber  College — The  larg- 
est and  best  in  the  West.  Special  sum- 
mer rates  now  in  effect.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest. 1229  17th  st,  Denver,  Colo. 


WANTED — To  hire  or  rent  for  three 
months  a  forty  horsepower  gasoline 
traction  engine  for  dragging  roads.  Den- 
ver Omnibus  &  Cab  Co.,  Box  400,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


WANTED  —  Salesmen  in  Colorado 
towns  and  adjoining  states  on  commis- 
sion. Bond  required,  wagon  furnished. 
Write  Grand  Union  Tea  Company,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


GOOD  commission  to  agents  to  sell 
our  combination  adjustable  "S"  wrench 
and  pliers  for  pipe  or  burrs.  None  its 
equal.  Sample  $1.25.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Ord  Mfg.  Co.,  Ord,  Neb. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  thev  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


OVER  15,000  men  and  women  wanted 
this  year  for  government  jobs.  $65.00  to 
$150  month.  Vacations  with  pay.  No 
layoffs.  Short  hours.  Common  educa- 
tion sufficient.  ••Pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  W.  182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Twenty-six 
dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  work- 
ing small  towns  and  rural  routes.  Good 
chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  expe- 
rience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  214  Denham  bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  449-20 
W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago. 


SEEDS. 


PURE  Sudan  grass  seed,  10  pounds 
$2.50  prepaid,  by  grower  on  experiment 
farm.  G.  H.  Branham,  Slaton,  Texas. 


NICE  recleaned,  Black  Early  Amber 
dry  land  cane  seed  ready  for  planting, 
$1.00  per  bushel.  Address  J.  R.  Walker, 
Box  12,  Chivington,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


HOG  millet,  or  45-day  corn,  alfalfa 
seed,  feterita  and  the  rest  of  the  drouth 
resisting  crops.  I  furnish  the  hog  mil- 
let used  by  the  Prof.  Campbell,  agricul- 
turist of  the  Burlington.  Free  samples. 
"Alfalfa  John"  Franklin,  Beaver  City, 
Nebr. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  adverti- 
Ing  department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  In  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


STATE  OF  COLORADO. 
Insurance  Department. 

Synopsis   of   Statement   for   1914  and 

.  .  Copy  of  Certificate  of  Authority. 

THE  WELD  COUNTY  FARMERS  PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION  OF  GREE- 
LEY, COLO. 

Assets   $34.38 

Liabilities  $40.00 

STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
Insurance  Department. 

Certificate  of  Authority  for  the  Tear 
Ending  February  29th,  1916. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  IN- 
SURANCE. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  The  Weld 
County  Farmers  Protective  Association, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Colorado,  whose  principal  office  Is  lo- 
cated at  Greeley,  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  this  State 
applicable  to  said  company,  and  the 
company  is  hereby  authorized  to  trans- 
act business  as  an  insurance  company 
in  accordance  with  its  Charter  or  Arti- 
cles of  Incorporation,  within  the  State 
of  Colorado,  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  the  law,  until  the 
last  day  of  February,  In  the  year  of  our 


Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I.  D.  M.  Rolph, 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  have  hereunto  Bet  my  hand 
and  affixed  my  seal  of  office,  at  the  City 
of  Denver,  this  first  day  of  March,  A,  D. 
1915. 

D.  M.  ROLPH, 
(Seal)       Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Published  in  The  Western  Farm  Life 
by  authority  of  the  Company. 


To  Stockmen  and  Farmers: 

You  need  The  Record-Stockman 
in  your  business,  and  if  you  are 
not  now  a  subscriber  you  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  become  one. 
The  paper  is  filled  with  subject 
matter  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  stockman,  the  farmer  and 
ranchman  and  to  every  member 
of  his  family.  There  are  short 
stories  for  -the  young  folks,  pat- 
terns, recipes  and  discussions  of 
home  problems  for  the  ladies,  and 
in  addition  to  all  these  the  mar- 
kets, live  stock  and  farming  news 
of  the  day,  and  discussions  by  ex- 
perts of  matters  of  vital  interest 
to  the  stockman,  farmer  and 
ranchman  himself.  The  paper  car- 
ries the  official  list  of  estrays 
taken  up  by  inspectors  of  the 
Stock  Inspection  Board,  and  as  a 
prevention  against  loss  of  stock 
this  feature  alone  is  worth  more 
than  the  subscription  price. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  stat- 
ing whether  you  want  the  daily  or 
the  weekly  edition  of  the  paper 
and  enclose  check,  postoffice  mon- 
ey order,  draft,  stamps  or  cur- 
rency for  the  edition  you  wish  and 
we  will  do  the  rest.  The  price  of 
the  daily  is  $3.00  per  year,  of  the 
weekly  $1.00  per  year,  payable  in 
advance. 


 Colo,   ,  1915 

The  Eecord-Stockman  Pub.  Co., 
1828  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen : 

I  enclose  herewith  $  

for  which  please  send  me  the 

Weekly  Reeord-Stockman  for 
one  year.    My  address  is 

Name   

Route  or  Box  Number  

Postoffice   

State  

Cross  out  the  edition  you  do 
not  want. 


THE  "FAMOUS"  WATER 
ELEVATOR  FOR  IRRIGATION 

will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  Agricultural 
Building  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition,  San 
Francisco.  Water  will 
be  handled  with  50  to 
65  per  cent  less  pow- 
er than  pumping 
plants  require.  Write 
today  for  catalog. 
The  Famous  Water 
Co.,  1409-1411  Stout  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Elevator 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

We  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  anything  you 
should  want  in  Short- 
horns. We  will  give  you 
a  written  guarantee  to 
pay  you  50%  of  the 
price  you  pay  us  for  any 
female  for  her  first  calf, 
back  at  a  year  old.  We  will  take  your 
note  for  six  or  nine  months'  time.  When 
the  note  comes  clue,  if  you  do  not  have 
the  money,  it  is  likely  we  will  be  glad  to 
extend  it.    Write  us.    H.  C.  Lookabaugi 


Watonga,  Okla. 
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Mil 


From  a  standing  start  to  a  30-mile  rate  in  1 0  seconds,  without  a  jerk  or  a  jar. 
From  express  train  speed  down  to  a  mere  drifting — slower  than  a  walk — on  high. 
All  as  smooth  and  noiseless  as  flowing  oil.  This  is  flexibility  which  all  the 
motoring  world  knows  belongs  only  to  the  eight-cylinder  car.  It  is  realized  in 
the  Detroiter  Eight. 


EIGHT  CYLINDER 

$1295 


High  Power  Luxury,  Low  Upkeep 

A  multitude  of  owners  are  proving  that  the  De- 
troiter Eight  fulfills  this  demand — on  the  roads  of 
Texas — of  Pennsylvania — of  New  England — of  Ten- 
nessee— of  Indiana — in  the  deep  sand  of  Michigan. 
Here  is  a  ear  that  develops  60  horsepower,  yet  rec- 
ords from  every  section  show  that  it  is  delivering  an 
average  of  15  to  20  miles  a  gallon. 
A  car  of  unusual  roominess.  Yet  it  weighs  less  than 
2,500  pounds.  A  car  that  is  excess-tired  with  its 
regular  equipment  33x-l-inch  tires,  non-skids  rear. 
The  heart  of  the  car  is  a  unit  power  plant  refined 
for  the  special  strength  and  low  weight  of  the  car. 
The  greatest  relative  horsepower  built  into  an  Amer- 
ican car — one  horse  power  to  every  41  pounds.  Pis- 
tons are  aluminum  alloy.  Carbon  cannot  form  on 
them. 


Style,  Comfort,  Complete  Equipment 

The  long,  wide  body  at  last  creates  for  America  the 
true  streamline — graceful,  yacht-like.  Not  a  break 
from  the  curved  radiator  to  the  rear  of  the  car.  All 
four  doors  24  inches.  Kimball  green  finish — 20  op- 
erations deep — all  brush  work.  Wide  seats  with 
deep  tufted  Turkish  type  cushions. 
Instruments  all  grouped  together  on  the  cowl  board. 
Adjustable  break  and  clutch  pedals.  Left  drive, 
center  control.  One  man  top.  Duplex  tire  carrier. 
Ventilating  rain  vision  windshield  —  emergency 
search  lamp — even  an  electric  cigar  lighter. 
See  this  car — or  better,  take  a  ride  in  it.  The  De- 
troiter dealer  will  be  glad  to  let  you  see  how  it 
works  in  every  place  that  gives  a  car  a  real  test. 
Write  us  for  folder  showing  details  and  car  in  actual 
color. 


Detroiter  Four  $985 

32  H.  P.  long-stroke  ball-bearing  high- 
speed motor.  Economical  of  fuel — 20  to 
25  miles  to  the  gallon.  Roomy.  Stream- 
line body  along  same  lines  as  the  Eight. 
Completely  equipped,  same '  spring' sus- 
pension. The  maximum  of  luxury  in  a 
Four. 


Briggs- Detroiter  Company 


643  Holbrook  Ave. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


WESTERN 


DENVER 
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Doing  Business  with  a  Business  Concern 


The  business  man  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  your  daily  life  and 
happiness. 

He  may  raise  wheat  or  cattle ;  he 
may  manufacture  flour  or  shoes ; 
he  may  run  a  grocery  or  a  drygoods 
store;  he  may  operate  a  copper 
mine  or  a  telephone  company.  He 
creates  or  distributes  some  com- 
modity to  be  used  by  other  people. 

He  is  always  hard  at  work  to 
supply  the  needs  of  others,  and  in 
return  he  has  his  own  needs  sup- 
plied. 

All  of  us  are  doing  business  with 
business  men  so  constantly  that  we 
accept  the  benefits  of  this  inter- 
course without  question,  as  we 
accept  the  air  we  breathe.  Most  of 
us  have  little  to  do  with  govern- 
ment, yet  we  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  business  methods 
and  government  methods. 

We  know  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  man  to  do  something 
for  us,  while  the  function  of  the 


government  man  is  to  see  that  we 
do  something  for  ourselves  —  that 
is,  to  control  and  regulate. 

We  pay  them  both,  but  of  the 
two  we  naturally  find  the  business 
man  more  get-at-able,  more  human, 
more  democratic. 

Because  the  telephone  business 
has  become  large  and  extensive, 
it  requires  a  high  type  of  organiza- 
tion and  must  employ  the  best 
business  methods. 

The  Bell  System  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  its  commodity  — 
telephone  service.  It  must  meet 
the  needs  of  many  millions  of  cus- 
tomers, and  teach  them  to  use  and 
appreciate  the  service  which  it  has 
provided. 

The  democratic  relation  between 
the  customer  and  the  business  con- 
cern has  been  indispensable,  pro- 
viding for  the  United  States  the  best 
and  most  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice of  any  country  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


CanadianWheat^ 

to  Feed  tiie  World" 

The  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada's  invi- 
tation to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.    She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.   During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.   Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mixed  f arminjr  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raisin?.  The  excellent  grasses  full 
of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.   Good  schools,  mar- 
kets convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
^— »      labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 
^V^^T.  The  Government  this  year  is  urging*  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  -r>i 

lt-P-V^  'V  grain.    Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  (Jf*  * ^ 

'  Wf/ia.a^.'  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

^        BENJ.  DA  VIES, 

Dunn  Block,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


DR.  HOLLAND'S  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  Owners  of  Livestock 

$5.50  Worth  of  Goods  for  $1.50.  We  mean  what  we 
say.  Our  remedies  do  what  we  claim.  A  Reputation 
of  20  years  behind  them.  To  every  one  sending  us 
$1.50.  For  a  Can  of  Dr.  Holland's  Condition  Powder, 
which  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  start  the  animal  to 
thrive  from  the  very  start.  Increase  their  weight,  and 
positively  rid  them  of  Stomach  Worms,  Bots,  and  Pin 
Worms,  and  improve  their  condition  50  per  cent.  With 
these  powders,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  Free,  a 
package  containing  the  ingredients  for  making  one  gal- 
lon of  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing  Lotion,  which  sells 
for  $4.00  per  gallon.  Dr.  Holland's  Magic  Healing 
Lotion,  when  applied  to  Wounds,  Sores,  Cuts  and 
Bruises,  they  speedily  disappear.  These  remedies  are 
sold  to  you  with  a  money  back  guarantee,  if  they  fail  to  do  what  we  claim  for 
them.  We  prepay  all  charges.  Just  send  us  $1.50.  DO  IT  NOW.  Dr.  Holland's 
advice  is  free  on  all  Horse  and  Cattle  Troubles.  Let  us  Get  Acquainted,  you 
will  never  regret  it.  Address  Dr.  F.  L.  Holland  &  Co.,  Upham's  Corner,  P.  O. 
Boston,  Mass. 


QUICK    MONEY    IN    BABY  BEEF. 


By  E.  M.  Ammons. 

With  continued  high  prices  of  beef 
and  little  likelihood  that  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  country  will  be  materially 
increased  in  the  immediate  future,  pack 
ers,  producers  and  agricultural  college 
experts  are  all  busy  trying  to  figure 
out  some  plan  to  solve  the  meat  prob 
lem.  Most  of  our  public  ranges  and 
pastures  are  carrying  as  many  cattle  as 
they  can  well  support.  To  raise  costly 
feed  to  supply  additional  stock  will  not 
relieve  the  situation,  because  that  would 
mean  continuous  prohibitive  prices  to 
the  ordinary  consumer. 

But  one  practical  suggestion  has  been 
made.  Throughout  the  West,  and  es 
pecially  on  the  open  ranges,  we  are 
keeping  our  steers  until  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old,  and  few  indeed  are 
disposed  of  until  they  are  long  two- 
year-olds.  These  cattle,  therefore,  gen- 
enerally  eat  three  or  four  crops  of  grass 
before  they  are  matured  and  the  ranges 
and  pastures  are  therefore  taxed  for 
that  many  years  growth  to  prepare  a 
steer  for  market.  Oftentimes  then  he 
is  but  a  feeder  and  must  take  an  addi- 
tional several  months  to  finish  in  the 
feed  lot.  The  cause  of  this  condition 
is  the  fact  that,  under  range  and  pas- 
ture conditions,  our  cattle  lose  much  in 
the  winter  that  they  have  put  on  the 
preceding  summer.  To  a  greater  or  less 
extent  they  become  stunted  and  make 
but  little  net  growth  in  the  year  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  produce  first-class  meat. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  make  up  some  of 
the  present  reported  shortage.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  a  former  editorial  that  the 
cattle  of  the  West  might  be  increased 
25  per  cent  in  number  by  proper  care 
and  feed  of  the  cows  and  consequent  sav- 
ing in  the  calf  crop.  By  following  the 
i ally  maturity  plan  and  giving  proper 
care  and  feed  in  the  winter,  one  or  two 
crops  of  grass  will  be  sufficient  to  fin- 
ish the  steer  for  market,  instead  of  three 
or  four,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  steers  to  be  carried  can  be  doubled. 
This,  of  course,  will  involve  the  raising 
oi  more  food  stuffs  by  farmers. 

Our  market  for  cattle  is  for  both 
feeder  and  fat  cattle.  It  is  obvious  that 
until  the  feeder  is  produced  the  same 
plan  of  care  must  be  pursued,  for  no 
matter  whether  the  animal  is  sold  to 
be  fed  in  the  East  or  is  finished  here, 
he  should  be  in  prime  condition  for  the 
feed  lot. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  stunted  pig  is 
not  a  money  maker.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  a  stunted 
calf  is  in  the  same  category.  The  grow- 
er's work  is  done  most  economically 
when  the  steer  is  kept  growing  from  the 
first.  A  calf  that  is  changed  too  sud- 
doily  to  poor,  dry  feed  at  weaning  time, 
will  not  only  lose  flesh  and  quality,  but 
is  likely  to  be  permanently  injured.  If 
Tt  weighs  no  more  in  the  spring  than  it 
did  at  weaning  time  in  the  fall,  it  has 
certainly  made  no  money  for  its  owner, 
and  it  will  require  the  best  part  of  the 
following  growing  season  to  get  back 
in  thrifty  condition  and  it  never  can  re- 
cover its  baby  conformation.  If  it  is 
similarly  treated  a  second  winter  it  loses 
more  quality,  wastes  feed  and  therefore 
can  never  hope  to  be  a  first-class  ani- 
mal. When  it  is  sold,  if  fat  enough  for 
beef,  it  is  still  not  fit  for  first-class 
trade.  If  not  fat  enough  for  beef,  it  is 
not  a  first-class  feeder. 

If  the  calf,  when  taken  from  its 
mother,  is  given  food  and  care  that  will 
keep  it  growing,  keeping  its  organs  of 
growth  in  thriving  condition,  it  will  go 
into  the  following  spring  with  a  vitality 
that  will  make  it  respond  quickly  to 
good  pasture.  In  the  fall  it  is  in  splen- 
did shape  to  go  into  the  feed  lot  and  be 
finished  by  short  feed  for  market.  It 
will  then  bring  more  than  will  the  illy 
raised  three-year -old,  although  it  is  two 
years  younger.  Every  experiment  fairly 
made,  has  proven  this  to  be  the  case, 
aiid  the  campaign  that  should  be  made 
among  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  of  the 
West  is  to  urge  the  better  care  of  our 
calves  and  the  early  maturity  of  the 
beef  steer.  This  course  could  be  made 
at  once  to  gain  a  year's  time  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle,  and  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  this  gain  could  be  made 
even  more  pronounced. 

Feed  and  care  for  the  cow  and  calf 
and  continued  fast  growth  for  the  steer 
is  the  only  plan  that  will  do  more  than 
all  others  that  have  been  suggested  to 
solve  the  beef  problem  in  America  today. 


ENGINE 


Costs  Less  Now 

Besides  our  lower  prices,  WITTE 
engines  use  less  fuel,  and  cost 
less  for  up-keep— enough  saving, 

in  a  year,  to  pay  entire  engine  price. 

WITTE  Engines 


Gasoline.  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas. 
2  H  P  $34.95:    t  H-P  $69.75:     6  H  P  $97.75: 
8  H  P  $139.65:  12  H-P  $197.00;  16  H-P  $308.80 

22  H-P  $389.65.  Portable  Engines  Proportionally  Low. 
CASH  OR  EASY  TERMS.   Why  pay  any  more? 

Sent  Direct  From  Factory 
Under  5- Year  Guarantee 

Before  you  buy  any  engine,  for  any  kind  of  a 
price,  let  us  tell  you  where,  and  how,  to  look 
for  engine  quality— the  things  that  make  lower- 
cost  power  with  easy  starting,  (no  cranking) 
steady  running  and  utmost  durability. 

New  Book  Free  W$$rl\£fti 

judge  engines  easily,  and  how  to  save  money 
in  buying,  whether  you  get  a  WITTE  or  not. 

flTTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
2642  Oakland  Aven 


Have  You  Tried 
A.  &  C. 

Calf  Meal 

Those  who  have  know  that  it  has  no 
equal  when  either  food  value  or  price, 
or  both,  are  taken  into  consideration. 
It's  the  best  Calf  Meal  at  the  lowest 
price. 

Sell  your  Milk  and  raise  $5.00  worth 
of  Milk  Cow  or  Steer  with  $1.00  worth 
of  A.  &  C.  Calf  Meal. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

He  Can  Supply  Yon 

We  guarantee  him  against  loss  to 
give  you  a  trial.  If  it  does  not  make 
good  we  stand  the  loss.  A  trial  will 
convince  you  that  it  is  the  most  prof- 
itable milk  substitute  you  can  use  to 
make  money  raising  your  own  calves. 
The  extra  milk  you  sell  makes  your 
calves  clear  profit.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship  you 
direct.  Address 

Ady  &  Crowe  Mercantile  Co. 

1900  Fifteenth  St.      Denver,  Colo. 


Let  us  start 
;  you  In  a  business 

thi  ' 


I  {15 


make 

a  day  when  farm 
work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  Deeded. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  Ifihlg  demand  for  walla  U 
water  stock  and  for  Irrigation 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  circa, 
lara  showing  different  styles, 
lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  41  Clarlnos.  low* 


Latest  Improved 
Larger  Capacity 
2  Men  Can 
Operate 


With  or  Without 
Engine 


Use  Your  ^ 

Best  and  cheapest.  Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Write  for 
Illustrated  circular,  full  description  of  this  and  our  two 
horse  press.    Also  Engines.  Pump  Jacks  Scales..  Rakes, 
Feed  Grinders,  etc.   It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  Prices 
SCOn  HAY  PRESS  CO. ,  so*  W.  1 1th  St..  Kanm  City,  Mo. 
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by  The  Farm  Life  Pub- 
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Colo.,  1 8th  &  California 
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Necessity  of  Agricultural  Instruction  in  Public  Schools 


Bv     MORRIS  M 


RATHBCX 


FIR  a  good  many  years  the  children 
of  our  nation  have  been  educated 
away  from  the  farm  which  they 
have  beeri  taught  to  regard  as  a 
place  of  unceasing  toil,  barren  of  oppor- 
tunities and  the  last  resort  for  those 
who  have  failed  to  secure  places  in  the 
political  field  or  in  our  metropolitan 
cities.  The  banker,  the  merchant,  the 
professional  man  and  even  the  county 
official  all  have  been  held  up  as  worthy 
examples  for  the  youth  who  would  make 
a  success  in  life,  but  at  no  time  have 
the  school  teachers  pointed  with  any 
degree  of  pride  to  the  man  who  followed 
tin  plow.  Happily  this  sentiment  is  un- 
dergoing a  radical  change  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  all  the  schools  of  the  land 
will  be  compulsory,  the  youth  will  be 
taught  that  the  soil  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  that  farming  is  the  most  dig- 
nified and  ennobling  occupation  and 
that  it  offers  greater  opportunities  to 
acquire  wealth  and  position  than  any 
other  vocation. 

In  many  rural  districts  a  few  acres  of 
ground  adjoining  the  school  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  district  either  through  be- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  generous  and 
enterprising  patr  n  or  through  purchase 
outright.  This  tract  of  ground  has  re- 
ceived intensive  cultivation  by  the  pu- 
pils under  the  supervision  of  a  compe- 
tent and  energetic  teacher  who  has  no 
trouble  in  enlisting  the  assistance  of 
practical  farmers  in  the  community.  The 
pupils  have  been  taught  the  science  of 
breeding  grains,  grasses,  etc.,  and  of  se- 
curing the  greatest  yield  per  acre  which 
has  often  been  double  and  even  treble 
that  grown  by  any  farmers  in  the  dis- 
trict. Books  on  scientific  agriculture 
were  purchased  and  all  but  devours 
by  the  anxious  pupils  whose  minds  for 
the  first  time  were  awakened  to  the 
beauties  and  wonderful  possibilities  in 
agriculture. 

Throughout  the  entire  operation  the 
principles  of  economics  were  impressed 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  who 
were  made  to  realize  the  value  of  time, 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  best 
methods  in  marketing.  At  harvest  time 
the  girls  were  given  special  instruction 
in  canning  and  preserving  while  the 
boys  were  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
art  of  seed  selection.  The  proceeds  from 
the  crop  were  used  in  different  ways  but 
in  nearly  all  cases  the  first  consideration 
was  a  large,  well  selected  library  after 
which  the  many  devices  so  badly  needed 
in  most  schools  were  purchased,  and  any 
needed  improvements  to  the  building 
made. 

,    Ix)s  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  believed  to  be 


This  Girl  of  the  Fourth  Grade  Is  Stand  ing  in  Onion  Patch  of  Her  Own  Planting. 


the  first  city  to  inaugurate  the  "back 
to  the  land  movement"  on  a  large  scale. 

This  year  there  are  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand pupils  of  varying  ages  in  the  city 
who  have  gardens  at  home  that  are  the 
direct  result  of  their  school  work.  Prob- 
ably an  equal  number  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  county  also  are  enlisted  in 
growing  vegetables  and  flowers  in  plots 
cared  for  by  themselves  during  their 
recreation  hour,  so  that  some  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  at  the  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  are  learning 
the  rudiments  of  soil-  culture. 

While  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  city  schools  is  an  effective  organiza- 
tion comprising  sixty  special  teachers, 
it  can  not  be  given  full  credit  for  the 
large  proportion  of  home  gardens  in 
1915,  as  a  tremendous  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  work  through  the  county 
beautifying  campaign  that  was  con- 
ducted last  fall  in  preparing  for  Cali- 


fornia expositions'  year.  The  greatest 
incentive  to  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
little  folk  was  a  list  of  cash  prizes  of- 
fered by  a  general  committee  in  charge 
of  the  work.  These  ranged  from  five 
to  thirty-five  dollars  for  the  little  in- 
dividual gardeners  to  several  hundred 
dollars  for  the  school  which  produced 
the  best  results  in  beautification 
through  cultivating  the  soil.  The  total 
reaches  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
dollars. 

The  chief  object  ■  of  the  general  com- 
mittee was  to  get  the  children  to  plant 
flowers  about  the  school  grounds  and  in 
their  homes  in  furtherance  of  the  gen- 
eral beautification  plans.  A  more  prac- 
tical view  of  such  effort  was  taken  by 
the  teachers  with  the  result  that  the 
home  gardens  included  vegetables  that 
might  be  used  for  family  consumption. 
The  work  was  extended  until  its  eco- 
nomic importance  became  apparent.  In- 


stances are  recorded  where  school  chil- 
dren have  added  to  the  family  income 
by  selling  vegetables  from  gardens  they 
have  developed  themselves.  There  is 
record  of  a  girl  of  nine  who  has  been 
of  material  help  in  supporting  the  fam- 
ily through  sales  from  her  garden,  with 
which  she  also  hopes  to  capture  a  cash 
prize. 

The  business  instinct  has  been  de- 
veloped in  boys  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  co-operated  in  partnerships  or 
groups,  thereby  doing  more  effective 
work  than  possible  by  working  indi- 
vidually. Boys  obtained  permission  to 
use  vacant  city  property  and  city  lots 
to  make  gardens  on  a  larger  scale  than 
back  or  front  yards  permitted.  Owners 
of  vacant  property  readily  consented  to 
have  the  weeds  removed  and  the  ground 
cultivated,  while  the  city  was  glad  to 
have  any  improvement  made  on  its  va- 
cant land,  so  that  the  arrangement 
proved  profitable  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

A  large  amount  of  seed  was  distrib- 
uted free  to  the  pupils  who  expressed  in- 
tention of  entering  the  competition  for 
home  gardens.  Enough  packets  were 
distributed  to  plant  an  area  of  three 
million  square  feet,  or  approximately 
five  square  feet  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  city. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  seed 
houses  and  nurserymen  with  the  general 
committee  a  comprehensive  pamphlet 
was  issued  under  the  title  "Home  Gar- 
den Manual."  Copies  were  given  to  all 
who  applied  for  them,  whether  children 
or  adults.  The  dealers  also  agreed  to 
furnish  at  large  reduction  seeds  for 
home  planting  to  public  school  pupils. 
The  child  buying  under  these  conditions 
was  furnished  with  an  identification 
card  by  her  teacher. 

The  first  gardens  were  planted  last 
fall.  Climatic  conditions  are  such  in 
southern  California  that  there  is  no 
"closed  season"  for  growing  things,  the 
winter  months  comprising  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "rainy  season." 
The  annual  normal  precipitation  is  fif- 
teen inches  distributed  over  six  to  seven 
months,  approximately  equal  to  the  same 
period  of  time  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
states. 

A  "fall  planting  day"  was  proclaimed 
by  the  mayor  for  Friday,  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  children  were 
given  a  holiday  in  order  to  prepare  their 
ground  for  planting.  It  was  estimated 
that  ninety  thousand  children  in  the 
city  and  county  actually  engaged  in  se- 
rious agricultural  work  on  that  day, 
launching  a  movement  that  has  resulted 
in  nearly  ten  thousand  home  gardens 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


This  Garden,  Tended  Exclusively  by  This  Class  of  Girls,  Is  a  Typical  One. 


Boys'  Class  at  Work  in  School  Garden  in  Industrial  District  of  Los  Angeles. 
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The  State  Grange  and  the  Marketing  Question 


THE  solution  of  the  marketing 
problem  is  the  greatest  ques- 
tion before  the  agricultural 
world  today.  The  farmers  of 
the  country  produce  annually  $9,000,- 
000,000  and  for  which  it  is  said  the 
ultimate  consumer  pays  $27,000,000,- 
000,  or  to  express  it  in  other  words, 
the  American  farmer  is  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  thirty-five-cent  dollar 
while  the  consumer  pays  for  the  same 
products  one  hundred  per  cent.  This 
enormous  waste  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  results  from  the  lack  of  co- 
operation and  of  some  efficient  cen- 
tral directing  intelligence  by  which 
the  producer  may  keep  informed  of 
market  conditions  and  the  places 
where  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
his  produce  and  where  good  prices  can 
be  realized. 

At  one  time  the  idea  seemed  to  pre- 
vail  that   the   necessary  knowledge 
that    should    be    possessed    by  the 
farmer    was    the    best    methods  of 
growing  crops  and  feeding  animals. 
This  part  of  hisr  education  has  been 
so  well  developed  that  in  many  cases 
he  has  produced  a  supply  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  or  rather  his  local 
demand,  and  unscrupulous  brokers  or 
commission  men,  realizing  their  op- 
portunity and  being  fully  cognizant 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  producer  re- 
garding prices  and  his  inability  to 
reach  the  best  market,  have  taken  It 
advantage  of  conditions  and  have  so 
managed  affairs  that  the  producers  have 
become  practically   their   servants.  It 
really  makes  little  difference  how  much 
is  produced  unless  it  can  be  sold  or  used 
in  some  other  way  at  a  profit. 

The  Country  Gentleman  gives  an  illus- 
tration of  some  figures  submitted  at  a 
recent  fruit  trade  convention,  which 
show  what  becomes  of  the  dollar  the 
consumer  pays  for  soil  products  in  his 
corner  grocery  store.  These  figures 
were  averaged  from  citrus  fruit  trans- 
actions extending  over  a  whole  year,  in- 
volving more  than  5,000  sales. 

"The  dollar  was  split  three  ways — be- 
tween the  grower,  the  transportation 
company  and  the  merchant.  The  grower 
got  back  36.1  cents  gross.  Out  of  that 
he  had  to  pay  2.4  cents  for  picking  and 
hauling  the  fruit  to  the  packing  house 
and  7.4  cents  for  box,  packing,  and  load- 
ing on  cars.  This  left  him  26.3  cents 
for  his  fruit  on  the  tree,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  meet  all  growing  costs.  There 
was  a  selling  expense  through  the  or- 
ganization of  1.5  cents.  The  railroad 
company  took  one-fifth  or  20.5  cents. 
The  trade  took  the  remaining  41.9  cents, 
the  commisison  man  got  8.2  cents,  and 
the  retailer  for  his  work  in  putting  the 
fruit  in  a  paper  bag  and  handing  it  over 
the  counter  to  the  consumer,  got  33.7 
cents." 

These  figures  are  fairly  representative 
of  most  farm  products  and  show  very 
clearly  that  the  men  who  are  well  or- 
ganized are  the  ones  who  get  the  lion's 
share  of  the  producers'  dollar.  The  three 
big  interests  that  divide  this  dollar,  the 
grower,  the  rail- 
roader and  the 
dealer,  have  a 
common  inter- 
est and  manage 
to  allow  the 
producer  just 
enough  margin 
so  that  he  will 
continue  to 
work  into  their 
hands. 

It  is  clear 
that  in  order  to 
protect  their 
own  interests 
the  the  farmers 
must  have  a 
similar  organi- 
zation and  this 
could  be  had  in 
no  better  way 
than  through 
the  Grange 
which  is  the 
oldest  farm  or- 
ganization in 
the  country  and 
where  it  has  ef- 
ficient leaders, 
it  is  the  most 


Is  Useless  to  Grow  Vegetables  for  Commercial  Purposes  Without  Good  Markets. 


successful.  In  the  Grange  have  origi- 
nated practically  all  the  big  economic 
movements  that  work  for  the  general 
uplifting  and  betterment  of  the  farm- 
ers' conditions.  To  it  the  country  is  in- 
debted to  the  free  rural  delivery  sys- 
tem, the  parcel  post,  the  United  States 
agricultural  department,  the  United 
States  weather  bureau — in  fact  all  the 
national  farm  departments  that  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  progress  of  our 
nation. 

The  last  great  movement  in  which  the 
Grange  is  vitally  interested  is  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Marketing 
committee  which  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  members  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Grange  and  of  which  William  T. 
Creasy  is  Vice  President  and  George  P. 
Hampton  is  Secretary-Treasurer.  This 
National  committee,  with  headquarters 
at  52  Bliss  building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  market- 
ing system  and  to  restore  to  the  farm- 
ers their  rightful  position  in  the  great 
body  economic. 

The  work  of  the  National  Marketing 
committee  can  be  materially  assisted  by 
the  efficient  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion of  State  Granges  throughout  the 
country.  Instead  of  having  one  set  of 
officials  for  the  Grange  and  another  set 
for  the  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
company,  one  set  of  officials  with  their 
salaries  could  be  eliminated  and  the 
other  officials  with  centrally  located  of- 
fices that  are  accessable  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange  could  do  the  work  of 
both  organizations.    The  Grange  and  its 


allied  insurance  company  should  be  con- 
ducted for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
patrons  and  not  for  the  political  and 
financial  ambitions  of  any  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  A  reorganization  of 
this  kind  could  be  conducted  with  far 
greater  efficiency  and  each  member  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  realizing  practical  re- 
sults from  the  organization.  An  effi- 
cient man  acting  in  the  capacity  of  sec- 
retary-treasurer for  both,  organizations 
as  well  as  general  business  agent  for  the 
Grange  could,  from  his  central  business 
office,  direct  the  work  of  the  deputies, 
keep  in  direct  communication  at  all 
times  with  each  subordinate  Grange,  pur- 
chase any  article  or  general  supplies 
needed,  and  through  the  National  Mar- 
keting committee,  dispose  of  at  a  good 
profit,  produce  in  car  lots. 

When  patrons  can  be  shown  that  their 
organization  can  save  for  them  three  to 
three  hundred  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
an  implement  and  thousand  of  dollars  in 
the  purchase  of  general  supplies  as  well 
as  in  the  marketing  of  produce  the  mem- 
bership of  the  organization  will  be  quad- 
rupled in  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
they  will  recognize  the  Grange  as  stand- 
ing for  efficiency. 

A  concrete  example  of  what  a  Grange 
can  accomplish  in  marketing  is  force- 
fully illustrated  in  the  campaign  put  on 
by  the  Suffolk  County  Pomona  Grange 
of  Long  Island.  The  patrons  of  this 
Grange,  located  at  the  very  backyard 
of  New  York  City,  had  been  selling  their 
produce  at  a  very  low  price  and  had 
seen  the  consumer  pay  an  advance  of 


Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Cantaloupe  Growers,  Through  Cooperative  Efforts,  Have  Created  a  National  Market  for  Their  Products. 


several  hundred  per  cent  over  that 
realized  by  the  producer.  They  es- 
tablished a  bureau  of  information 
and  markets,  elected  a  wideawake 
man  of  special  business  ability  for  di- 
rector and  began  active  work.  The 
public  declaration  of  purposes  pledged 
the  organization  to  dispense  with  a 
surplus  of  middlemen.  Their  object 
was  to  find  a  better  method  of  food 
distribution  by  a  more  direct  deal- 
ing with  consumers. 

The  director  got  out  a  monthly 
folder  or  circular  in  which  he  ad- 
monished the  producers  to  adhere  to 
the  highest  principles  of  high  qual- 
ity and  honest  pack  and  deal 
squarely  with  the  consumer  at  all 
times.  He  next  made  a  list  of  all 
responsible  growers  belonging  to  his 
Pomona  Grange  and  of  the  special 
products  which  individual  members 
produced.  Then  he  took  up  the  work 
of  securing  a  practical,  selling  bureau 
and  made  a  systematic  canvass  of 
the  names  of  prospective  customers 
to  whom  the  Grange  members  could 
regularly  sell  their  produce.  In  this 
list  were  many  leading  hotels,  clubs, 
restaurants  as  well  as  those  of  in- 
dividual families.  As  fast  as  this  list 
was  secured  it  was  sent  to  the  mas- 
ters of  the  different  subordinate 
Granges  who  distributed  •  it  among 
their  members.  In  this  way  farmers 
and  their  wives  found  a  good  and 
ever  increasing  demand  for  their 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fruits, 
canned  vegetables,  preserves,  jellies,  etc. 
— in  fact,  they  allowed  nothing  to  go  to 
waste  but  everything  grown  and  raised 
was  marketed  at  good  prices.  The 
parcel  post  was  also  used  effeceutally — 
in  fact,  no  opportunity  for  securing  bet- 
ter markets  was  overlooked  by  this  cen- 
tral business  agency.  One  instance  was 
cited  how  several  hundred  acres  of  as- 
paragus was  sold  at  a  much  better  fig- 
ure than  could  have  possibly  been  se- 
cured on  the  public  market. 

The  potency  of  advertising  must  be 
considered  in  the  solution  of  the  market- 
ing problem.  Many  of  the  big  enter- 
prises of  the  country  have  been  built  up 
through  the  judicious  use  of  printers' 
ink.  If  the  big  stores  in  our  cities  did 
not  make  generous  use  of  advertising 
space  they  would  go  into  bankruptcy  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  What  ap- 
plies to  one  branch  of  business  is  equally 
adapted  to  others.  In  many  instances 
a  good  market  can  be  had  in  the  same 
state  for  practically  all  the  produce  that 
is  grown.  Advertising  brings  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer  together  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  is  experienced  by 
marketing  through  middlemen.  In  some 
instances  it  becomes  necessary  to  edu- 
cate the  consumer  to  a  realization  of  the 
merits  of  the  goods  to  be  sold.  This  is 
forcefully  illustrated  in  the  big  demand 
developed  for  certain  brands  of  goods 
with  which  everybody  is  familiar.  Take 
the  case  of  the  California  orange  grow- 
ers. Their  supply  greatly  exceeded  the 
demand  and  they  turned  to  advertising. 

In  a  short  time 
the  consump- 
tion of  their 
fruit  increased 
75  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time 
their  advertis- 
i  n  g  campaign 
established  for 
the  "Sun-Kist" 
brand  a  nation- 
al standard  of 
quality  that  is 
a  cash  asset  for 
every  exchange 
shipper  in  the 
country.  Adver- 
tising is  noth- 
ing more  than 
"The  Truth 
Well  Told." 
There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of 
consumers  who 
are  ready  to 
pay  a  good 
price  for  the 
quality  of  goods 
that  you  have 
produced  if 
they  only  knew. 
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Practical  Methods  in  the  Summer  Breaking  of  Sod 


H  v    E .    R  .    PARSO X  S 


A MAN  who  had  just  taken  up  a 
homestead  in  eastern  Colorado  re- 
marked to  the  writer  that  he 
started  breaking  sod  in  February 
and  kept  the  plow  going  until  July.  The 
early  breaking  he  put  into  corn  and  sor- 
ghum for  cattle  feed,  the  late  he  held 
for  winter  wheat  and  planted  in  Sep- 
tember. This  matured  a  fine  yield  the 
next  July  and  just  about  set  him  on 
his  feet. 

It  is  often  better  to  fallow  the  late 
plowing  for  winter  wheat  than  to  plant 
it  and  secure  a  short  crop  of  feed. 

Late  plowing  under  dry  conditions  is 
of  no  value  for  raising  crops.  Many 
farmers  expect  the  soil  to  produce  un- 
der any  conditions  and  are  correspond- 
ingly disappointed. 

Plowing  which  has  not  been  settled  by 
precipitation  is  always  full  of  air  which 
burns  out  the  crop  as  soon  as  dry 
weather  commences. 

Why  is  artificial  packing  on  such  a 
field  not  successful?  Because  all  pack- 
ers and  rollers  operate  on  the  surface 
leaving  the  lower  layers  loose.  Nature 
packs  these  lower  layers  in  time  but  it 
requires  precipitation  to  do  it  properly 
and  run  out  the  air.  They  could  be 
packed  with  a  roller  or  engine  weighing 
20  or  30  tons  but  the  surfaee  would  be 
ruined. 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
summer  plowing  of  sod,  but  if  it  is 
plowed  8  or  9  inches  deep  with  the  grass 
underneath  and  the  soil  on  top  it  may 
be  reduced  so  as  to  conserve  the  sum- 
mer moisture  and  supply  a  good  fallow 
for  winter  wheat  planting.  One  advan- 
tage of  summer  breaking  is  that  green 
grass  sod  rots  more  easily  than  winter 
sod  and  has  a  higher  fertilizing  value 
for  the  first  crop.  The  value  of  sod  for 
humus  making  purposes  is  valued  at  $100 
an  acre. 

It  is  computed  that  if  an  acre  of  land 
were  entirely  stripped  of  its  sod,  taking 
off  the  top  5  inches,  and  planted  to 
crops  for  10  or  12  years,  that  during 
that  time  it  would  yield  $100  less  than 
an  acre  of  land  in  which  the  sod  was 
plowed  under  and  conserved.  Land 
which  is  skinned  from  the  start  soon 
becomes  too  poor  to  raise  crops  and  the 
only  way  to  restore  it  is  to  make  an 
artificial  sod  out  of  rye  and  plow  it 
under  when  green.  Of  course  clover  or 
alfalfa  are  even  better  for  this  purpose 
but  they  are  hard  to  raise  on  run  down 
soil. 

Years  ago  many  farms  in  the  Eastern 
states  were  ruined  by  surface  farm- 
ing and  then  abandoned  but  they 
were  only  temporarily  injured  and  in 
the  last  few  years  have  been  bought 
up  by  men  who  know  how  to  plow 
deep  and  fertilize  with  green  crops 
and  many  of  them  are  once  more 
valuable  farms. 

There  is  nothing  conserves  the 
humus  from  sod  so  well  as  deep 
breaking.  The  old  way  of  plowing 
it  two  or  three  inches  and  leaving 
it  on  the  surface  to  waste  away  is 
responsible  for  much  poor  soil  and 
many  failures.  After  the  shallow 
plowing  of  sod,  if  the  following  year 
is  dry  it  is  often  impossible  to  plow 
any  deeper  and  the  farmer  who  can- 
not raise  crops  soon  becomes  dis- 
gusted and  thinks  about  quitting.  On 
the  other  hand  when  the  land  is 
broken  8  or  9  inches  deep  and  alter- 
nately disked  and  harrowed  until  fine 
enough  to  cultivate,  a  bumper  crop 
may  be  raised  on  it  and  the  next  year 
even  if  the  weather  is  too  dry  to  per- 
mit of  plowing  any  deeper,  a  prof- 
itable crop  may  often  be  harvested. 

Should  we  roller  pack  sod?  By  all 
means  if  it  needs  it.  Different  plows 
do  different  work  and  all  sod  is  not 
the  same,  some  fields  after  plowing  be- 
ing so  uneven  that  it  requires  almost 
a  circus  performer  to  ride  a  disk  over 
them.  For  a  field  of  that  kind  a  heavy 
roller  is  necessary  and  we  recommend 
the  use  of  a  well  constructed  corrupgated 
roller  for  such  work.  It  is  easy  to  over 
pack  soil  but  not  sod  on  account  of  its 
elasticity. 

The  method  recommended  by  some  of 
plowing  sod  two  or  three  inches  one 
year,  and  trying  to  raise  a  crop  on  one 
side  of  it  and  then  back  setting  it  and 


Many  farmers  suffer  a  heavy  loss  by  not  having  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  preparation  of  the  sod  or  raw  ground  for  the  first  year's  crop.  The 
general  practice  has  been  to  plow  about  two  inches  deep  and  trust  to  Provi- 
dence for  a  favorable  season  to  enable  them  to  at  least  get  their  seed  back. 
Through  the  practical  methods  given  in  this  story,  the  farmer  can  grow  fully 
as  big  a  crop  the  first  year  as  in  any  succeeding  season.  Good  judgment  and 
hard  work  never  fail  to  bring  satisfactory  results. 


Preparing  Sod  Land  by  Deep  Plowing  and  Discing  With  the  Use  of  the  Tractor. 


trying  to  raise  a  crop  on  the  other  side 
of  it  the  next  year  is  silly  in  the 
extreme. 

Sod  should  be  plowed  under  and 
buried,  not  back  set,  for  backsetting  it 
into  the  air  again  is  the  very  thing  we 
want  to  avoid.  Cross  plowing  is  what 
is  needed  the  second  season.  This  cuts 
out  all  the  misses  and  cut  and  cover 
pieces  and  allows  the  plow  to  go  deep 
much  more  easily  than  when  running 
in  last  year's  rut.  It  also  throws  up 
more  dirt  and  helps  to  more  completely 
bury  the  sod  which  lias  not  rotted,  thus 
creating  a  very  satisfactory  seed  bed. 

Does  disking  sod  help  the  plowing? 
It  undoubtedly  does.  Many  become  dis- 
couraged in  disking  sod  because  the  full 
effect  of  the  work  is  not  apparent  until 
the  plowing  begins  and  the  operator 
feels  that  he  is  doing  little  good.  The 
best  time  to  disk  sod  is  when  the 
weather  is  too  wet  to  do  anything  else, 
then  the  disk  cuts.    A  good  disking  cuts 


who  begin  by  breaking  only  two  or  three 
inches  tell  us  that  it  is  usually  from 
three  to  five  years  before  they  can  ob- 
tain a  30-bushel  crop  of  grain  or  40 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Two  horses 
on  a  sulky  plow  are  often  used  for  this 
work  and  since  it  requires  almost  one 
horse  power  to  haul  the  machine  and 
the  man,  the  plowing  if  we  can  call  it 
that,  is  done  practically  by  one  horse. 

Those  who  are  raising  some  of  the 
best  crops  on  sod  are  walking  behind  a 
12-inch  plow  pulled-  by  three  1,400 
horses.  Others  who  have  plenty  of 
capital  raised  some  large  crops  last  year 
by  breaking  11  to  12  inches  with 
engines. 

We  are  often  asked  this  question: 
After  breaking  sod  which  is  the  best 
method  of  plowing  it  deeper  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  trouble  of  course  is 
that  once  the  sod  is  broken  there  is 
nothing  to  hold  down  the  plow  point 
and  unless  the  soil  is  very  wet  indeed, 


A  Sorghum  Crop  Grown  on  Parson's  Ranch  on  Sod  Ground  Plowed  io  Inches  Deep. 


the  roots  and  reduces  the  friction  and 
binding  effect  by  about  half.  It  also 
disintegrates  it  and  helps  to  make  a 
better  and  more  compact  seed  bed,  then 
after  the  plowing  when  it  is  disked  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  pretty  well  pul- 
verized from  top  to  bottom. 

Breaking  sod  is  always  a  difficult  and 
disagreeable  business  for  the  small 
farmer.  It  requires  horses  or  high 
power  engines  to  plow  deeply  enough  to 
make  crops  from  the  start  and  those 


it  skids  along  the  hard  pan  in  last  year's 
rut  refusing  to  go  down.  In  order  to  do 
this  work  satisfactorily  a  time  should  be 
chosen  when  the  subsoil  is  right,  then  if 
the  point  will  not  go  in,  either  a  narrow 
tongued  subsoiler  may  be  used  or  a  heavy 
riding  disk  plow  with  four  horses.  The 
ordinary  subsoilers  which  are  sold  in  the 
implement  stores  are  nearly  always  much 
wider  than  necessary.  A  narrow  tongue 
only  an  inch  wide  will  loosen  up  hardpan 
for  several  inches  on  either  side  of  it. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Mondell  in  April  15th  issue 
and  Kirk  Bros,  of  Kastonville  in  May 
15th  issue  give  us  their  views  on  break- 
ing. All  these  gentlemen  are  Al  farm- 
ers and  they  raise  the  stuff,  but  not  al- 
ways on  the  first  breaking  for  they  ac- 
knowledge that  little  by  little  they  in- 
crease the  depth.  Of  course  it  is  this 
depth  that  causes  their  fanning  opera- 
tions to  be  so  successful.  Kirk  Bros, 
claim  that  deep  breaking  is  too  expen- 
sive for  the  crops  that  come  off  it;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  they  tried  it 
and  were  fixed  for  it,  it  would  not  only 
pay  them  but  pay  them  well. 

Some  years  ago  we  persuaded  some 
friend  of  ours  to  break  a  field  8  inches 
deep,  near  Bennett,  and  seed  it  to  peas 
just  to  convince  them.  They  put  in  an 
engine  with  plows,  rollers,  disks  and 
harrows.  The  crop  was  58  bushels  per 
acre.  The  total  expense  account  was 
$7.50  per  acre.  On  land  adjoining,  sod 
plowed  4  inches  and  not  disked,  the  yield 
was  23  bushels  and  the  expense  account 
was  $4.00.  Which  paid  the  best?  On 
our  own  ranch  we  hired  an  engine  to 
break  8  inches  deep  at  $5.00  an  acre; 
then  we  put  in  about  $2.50  in  alternate 
disking  and  harrowing,  making  a  total 
of  about  $7.50  per  acre  expenses.  The 
yield  was  three  tons  sorghum  worth 
about  $30  an  acre— profit  $22.50. 

On  the  neighbor's  4 -inch  plowing  the 
expenses  were  about  $3.50,  the  sod  was 
rolled  and  harrowed  and  yielded  a  little 
less  than  one  ton  per  acre  worth  $10. 
In  this  case  the  profit  was  $6.50  per 
acre.  We  keep  tab  on  dry  farm  crops 
all  over  the  state  in  order  to  present 
facts  to  the  farmers  rather  than  the- 
ories and  we  have  learned  by  our  own 
experience  and  that  of  all  who  have  tried 
it  that  a  properly  prepared  sod  seed  bed 
in  which  moisture  has  been  conserved 
is  good  for  a  full  crop. 

As  far  as  raw  subsoils  are  concerned 
it  is  these  raw  subsoils  which  produce 
the  crops.  If  the  farmer  follows  the 
roots  of  a  heavy  yielding  plant  of  grain 
he  will  find  it  absorbing  plant  food 
3  or  4  feet  down  in  this  raw  subsoil. 
Our  subsoils  are  always  sweet,  being 
naturally  dry  and  full  of  air — they  are 
ready  for  the  plow;  the  only  question 
is  one  of  tilth — the  surface  of  the  sod 
seed  bed  must  be  properly  fined  down 
either  by  weather  or  implements  or 
both  combined. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Plow  Deep? 

Here  in  eastern  Colorado  the  farmer 
should  at  least  try  to  get  a  crop  every 
year.  There  is  probably  no  year  that 
land  will  produce  a  better  crop  than 
the  first  after  opened  up  for  culti- 
vation if  the  sod  is  rightly  handled — 
not  the  usual  way  of  turning  it  up  to 
dry  in  chunks  two  or  three  inches 
thick  and  then  trying  to  disk  it  some 
weeks  later.  I  found  sod  turned  over 
8  or  9  inches  deep  made  firm  with  a 
roller,  a  soil  mulch  about  3  inches 
deep  made  with  the  disc  and  the  holes 
filled  with  a  harrow,  the  teeth  set 
well  back  and  all  done  the  same  day 
made  an  excellent  seed  bed  and  pro- 
duced a  good  crop  in  a  dry  year  and 
plowed  up  in  excellent  shape  the 
next  spring.  I  find  sod  well  pressed 
down  if  in  good  condition  for  plow- 
ing will  rot  in  six  or  eight  weeks 
while  if  turned  up  and  dried  is  good 
for  three  years  and  poor  crops  each 
year  if  not  a  wet  season.  Without 
doubt  the  disking  first,  the  plowing 
of  twelve  inches  deep,  then  fining 
with  the  disc  and  harrow  is  a  much 
better  way  but  few  have  the  imple- 
ments and  power  for  that. 

In  the  dry  season  of  1913  I  threshed 
25  bushels  of  winter  wheat  per  acre 
when  some  of  my  neighbors  had  only 
6  bushels  while  some  of  them  not 
over  2  bushels.  September  1st  I  had  a 
36-acre  field  of  corn  free  from  a  dry 
stalk  while  other  fields  near  me  did 
not  produce  enough  to  interest  a  cow. 
My  land  was  plowed  11  inches  deep,  well 
disked  and  harrowed  and  the  wheat 
was  harrowed  in  the  spring  and  the  corn 
twice,  after  up.  This  was  the  first  year 
I  heard  anyone  about  here  confess  to  a 
belief  in  deep  plowing.  I  figured  the 
extra  cost  to  get  those  extra  bushel  s 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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EXPERIENCE    OF    A    PIONEER  IN 
APPLE  CULTURE  IN  COLORADO. 

By  V.  Devinney,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


After  forty  years  of  successful  serv- 
ice as  a  horticulturist  and  farmer  in 
Colorado  and  with  a  father  conversant 
with  soil  tillage  as  an  able  teacher,  I 
feel  safe  in  stating  that  what  I  say  is 
not  the  result  of  a  theoretic  probability 
nor  an  experience  of  but  a  few  years. 
In  dealing  with  farm  plant  life  the  un- 
told and  untried  conditions  of  soil,  at- 
mospheric conditions,  heat  and  moisture 
and  other  things  unnamed  on  new  lands 
farmers,  unless  gifted  beyond  the  aver- 
age of  men,  will  vainly  seek  in  the  dark, 
and  grope  for  guiding  knowledge  in  their 
perplexity  till  life  is  well  worn  away 
and  life  ends  in  disappointment.  So  to 
help  the  young  and  inexperienced  in  or- 
chard culture,  I  write  this  article  of  my 
experience  in  and  around  Denver  where 
heavy  soil  and  sandy  soil  both  prevail. 
Now,  do  not  think  that  my  suggestions 
are  intended  to  apply  to  all  Colorado 
but  only  to  northern  Colorado,  not  to 
the  warmer  regions  of  southern  Colorado 
where  a  warmth  of  climate  and  a  highly 
mineralized  fertile  soil  makes  fruit  grow- 
ing a  grand  success,  and  don't  be  deluded 
by  the  tree  seller  or  grower  of  new 
fruits  as  I  have  seen,  for  I  confidently 
state  it  requires  forty  years  to 
thoroughly  test  a  new  sort  of  fruit.  As 
an  illustration  out  of  many  I  point  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  my  neighbors  ten 
years  ago  planted  an  orchard  of  Yellow 
Transparent  because  the  tree  peddler 
said  they  were  fine,  so  did  the  owner  of 
newly  planted  trees.  But  now  in  ten 
short  years  they  are  all  dead  or  dying. 
Let  me  say  here  yellow  apples  blemish 
when  they  fall  and'  every  bruise  is  brown 
and  they'do  not  sell  well  in  market.  As 
a  further  proof  of  the  short  life  of  ap- 
ple trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  on 
heavy  clay  soil  I  make  the  following 
statement."  Of  those  that  are  very  ten- 
der and  died  before  fruiting  for  me  I 
name  Pewaka.  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Maiden's   Blush,   Jonathan,  Trancenant 
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Crab,  Wine  Sap,  Rome  Beauty  and  oth- 
er too  many  to  mention  here.  The  cause 
of  this  weakness  and  early  death  to 
fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  as  well,  the 
chestnut,  hickory  nut,  sycamore,  black 
sugar-  maple  and  others  too,  is  due  to 
and  injuriously  affected  by  the  peculiar 
climate  condition  of  Colorado  and  other 
arid  states  with  bright  sunny  days  and 
cloudless  skies.  Frequent  periods  of  in- 
tense cold  in  winter,  followed  by  periods 
of  summer  warmth  often  repeated  dur- 
ing Colorado's  sunny  winter  days  and 
cloudless  skies,  burst  and  kill  the  liv- 
ing cells  of  the  tree,  weakens  it  and  thus 
establishes  so-called  blight,  but  I  call 
it  tree  leprosy,  like  that  of  human  lep- 
rosy, the  points  of  the  limbs  died  down 
a  few  inches  year  after  year  till  the 
tree  weakens,  when  the  larger  limbs  like- 
wise in  succession  deaden  and  die  and 
soon  the  tree  itself  is  dead  wood. 

This  corresponds  with  human  leprosy. 
The  fingers  and  toes  of  the  leper  one 
after  the  other  die  and  rot  off,  then 
the  arms  or  feet  are  deadened  and  then 
the  body  dies  like  a  blighted  apple  tree. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  apple  blight, 
though  a  few  years  ago  we  had  many 
quack  tree  doctors  who  pretended  to  de- 
stroy it  but  never  did.  The  best  cure 
for  blight  is  to  plant  a  new  orchard  on 
new  ground,  so  as  to  replace  the  old 
orchard,  when  old  age  and  the  blight 
kills  it.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  of 
1878  I  planted  my  orchard  of  many  va- 
rieties because  at  that  time  but  little 
was  known  of  fruit  culture  and  the  va- 
rieties were  of  sorts  planted  and  grown 
in  the  Western  states.  The  land  is 
heavy,  undrained  clay  soil  but  yields 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  alfalfa.  I  admit 
the  soil  is  not  a  fitting  one  for  tree 
culture  but  for  that  reason  I  write  this 
to  show  what  trees  will  live  and  thrive 
under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
for  which  this  is  known  then  will  it  be 
safe  to  plant  them  on  any  or  better  soil. 
To  be  brief  in  my  description  of  my  or- 
chard and  of  my  neighbors'  also  I  will 
say  all  the  trees  are  blighted,  some  much 
less,  others  dead  or  half  dead,  but  all 
bear  fruit  in  fruit  growing  seasons  but 
small  in  size  but  otherwise  perfect.  In 
my  orchard  I  have  the  highly  extolled 
Red  Astrakhan.  It  commenced  bearing  a 
light  crop  twenty  years  after  planting. 
It  is  worthless.  English  Golden  Russet 
is  worthless  also,  tough  and  woody  and 
not  fit  to  eat.  Whiting  No.  20  is  too 
small  to  be  good,  but  as  it  begins  to 
ripen  it  makes  abundance  of  delicious 
cider  but  when  ripe  it  is  dry  and  mealy 
and  will  not  make  elder.  Wealthy  and 
Tallman  Sweet  are  bags  of  juice  and 
make  cider  in  great  quantities.  Half  of 
each  made  into  cider  would  delight  and 
please  Woodrow  Wilson  were  he  to  taste 
it.  Tallman  Sweet  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
apple  trees  of  my  orchard  and  possesses 
the  most  good  qualities.  It  is  good  to 
eat  or  cook  when  ripe  and  keeps  till 
spring.  The  Ben  Davis,  praised  as  hardy, 
is  not  as  hardy  as  some  others;  of  my 
twenty  trees  of  it  half  are  now  dead, 
the  others  are  half  dead.  The  Wealthy 
apple  of  which  I  planted  ninety  trees 
seem  as  hardy  as  any  and  are  bearing 
well  the  blighting  as  others  do.  The 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  died  two  years 
ago  though  bearing  well  till  then.  Wal- 
bridge  in  quality,  productiveness  and 
hardiness  equals  Ben  Davis  but  has  but 
three  or  four  roots  and  when  in  fruit 
is  readily  blown  down  by  wind.  Haass 
is  a  good  apple  and  productive  but  all 
my  trees  died  last  year.  Famuse  or 
Snow  Apple  is  fine  and  good,  all  dead 
but  one.  •  Gano  is  a  Ben  Davis  seedling 
and  will  inherit  its  qualities.  The  death 
of  my  fruit  trees  I  attribute  to  climatic 
conditions  producing  blight  and  slow 
death.  For  ten  years  ago  I  saw  the  first 
case  of  blight  on  one  of  my  six  Saps 
of  Wine  and  yet  only  three  are  dead  and 
three  half  dead.  In  the  great  rush  of 
nursery  men  to  get  rich  quick  they  have 
urged  the  planting  of  new  untried  fruit 
trees,  good  or  bad,  for  gain  and  thus 
have  they  injured  fruit  growing  by  dis- 
placing good  old  varieties,  tried  and  true, 
and  installing  weakly,  untried  disap- 
pointing ones  in  their  place.  Thus,  sad 
to  say,  Red  Canadad  or  Canada  Red  is 
omitted  from  the  planting  and  now 
rarely  grown  in  nurseries.  A  winter  ap- 
ple of  large  size  and  great  excellence 
and  hardy,  see  I.  I.  Thomas,  fruit  cul- 
turist.  Another  one  is  Green  Seek-no- 
Further,  a  large  fall  apple  of  good  eat- 
ing quality  but  the  Common  Seek-no- 
Further.  will  die  early  in  life.  Red  June 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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CASE  Tractors 

CASE  40  H.  P.  Gat  and  Oil  Tractor  andCASE-RACINE 
Tractor  Gang  Plows  solve  every  power- 
plowing  problem.  Our  handsome  new 
book  tells  all  about  our  Tractors, 
Plows,  Steel  Threshing  Machines,  Auto- 
mobiles, Corn  Shelters,  Hay  Balers  and 
Road  Machinery.  A  postcard  brings  you 
a  free  copy,  together  with  our  latest  book- 
let of  evidences,  "Facts  from  the  Field." 


J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

702  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.  (315) 


What  will  it  cost  You 


Not  to  Spray  for  Cabbage 
k  and  Melon  Aphis  ?^ 

A  considerable  part  of  the  960,000,000  annual  damage 
to  vegetable  crops  is  caused  by  Aphis  and  other  soft- 
bodied,  sucking  insects.  The  effective  and  economical 
ipray  for  destroying  these  pests,  recommended 
by  Experiment  Stations  and  Spraying  Ex- 
perls,  is 


"BLACK  LEAF  40" 

Guaranteed  40%  Nicotine 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  this 
effective  spray — J-lb.  can  75c; 
2-lb.  can  S2.50;  10-lb.  can 
St 0.75;  making  a  cost  of 
about  1  cent  per  gallon  for 
the  diluted  solution.  If 
he  will  not  supply  you 
we  will  send  it  to  you 
express  prepaid,  upon 
receipt    of  price. 
Write   for  Free 
Bulletins  to 
the  address 
below. 


BLACK  LEAF  40 

40%  Nicotine 

^KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO. 


INCOHUon/VTEO 


LOUISVILLE ,  KENTUCKY. 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


.  June  15.  1915 
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PROFITABLE  GAINS  IN  HOGS. 


By  E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 
I  weighed  my  hogs  April  10th  after  all 
scattered  grain  from  winter  feeding  had 
been  gathered  up  and  they  had  begun 
to  get  grass  and  other  early  vegetation. 
Gn  April  30th  I  weighed 'again  and  found 
that  my  fall  pigs  were  just  20  pounds 
heavier  and  the  sows  to  bring  pigs  July 
lst  were  40  pounds  heavier  on  an  aver- 
age than  they  were  20  days  before.  Their 
only  feed  during  this  time  was  prairie 
range,  with  what  green  rye  and  alfalfa 
tb«y  wanted,  and  2%  bushels  of  corn 
to  50  head.  There  are  about  twice  as 
many  fall  pigs  as  of  the  larger  sows, 
so  I  count  my  average  gain  as  1  1-3 
pounds.  Today,  May  20,  I  weighed  hogs 
again  and  have  a  gain  for  this  20  days 
just  about  equal  to  the  last  20  days 
in  April;  my  fall  pigs  have  gained  al- 
most exactly  20  pounds,  although  indi- 
vidual gains  run  from  15  to  25  pounds; 
sows  to  pig  July  1st  have  gained  almost 
40  pounds.  I  had  feared  I  was  not  get- 
ling  quite  the  gain  I  had  the  previous 
period  because  of  the  filling  of  their 
systems  with  water  in  April.  The  first 
of  April  I  had  a  surplus  of  everything 
but  water  in  their  systems  and  supposed 
that  I  had  them  pretty  well  filled  up 
but  the  same  ratio  of  gains  seem  to 
hold.  I  have  still  been  feeding  just  a 
bushel  of  corn  to  20  head  and  now  for 
40  days  I  am  able  to  report  a  gain  of 
26  2-3  pounds  for  every  bushel  of  corn 
consumed.  This  corn  was  bought  last 
fall  at  50  cents  and  less,  counting  shrink 
and  interest  on  the  corn  I  have  only  fed 
2  cents  worth  for  each  pound  of  gain. 
Hogs  are  now  worth  $6.75  on  the  local 
market  and  by  taking  the  odd  75  cents 
a  hundred  as  pay  for  my  forage  the  re- 
maining $6.00  a  hundred  shows  that  my 
corn  is  yielding  me  a  hog  gain  amount- 
ing to  three  times  the  corn  they  are  con- 
suming. This  is  phenomenal  I  know. 
I  do  not  generally  figure  on  getting  more 
than  double  the  price  for  my  corn  in  the 
spring  but  I  have  a  friend  that  reports 
a  gain  of  18  pounds  each  in  14  days  on 
a  bunch  of  85  fall  pigs  that  were  fed  4 
bushels  of  corn  and  50  cents  worth  of 
tankage  and  shorts  daily.  By  analyzing 
we  find  our  gains  are  almost  exactly 
equal  as  compared  with  corn  consumed. 
I  used  no  tankage  but  had  a  cow  die  in 
early  May  which  I  allowed  the  hogs  to 
consume.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
hogs  can  be  fed  a  grain  ration  with  sup- 
plemental shorts,  oil  cake  meal,  alfalfa 
or  something  of  the  kind  and  thus  get 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  with  suf- 
ficient protein  but  while  it  is  scientific 
it  will  not  satisy  the  cravings  of  'the 
hog's  appetite  like  meat  or  animal  food 
will. 

Some  of  the  worst  chicken  eaters  I 
ever  saw  were  hogs  whose  main  diet 
was  a  shorts  slop  and  a  clover  pasture. 
On  analysis  these  are  excessive  in  pro- 
tein. I  maintain  that  in  all  instances 
it  is  easy  to  prevent  hogs  from  desiring 
live  flesh  and  in  most  the  habit  can  be 
cured  by  feeding  carcasses  or,  better, 
tankage.  Hogs  are  now  ranging  a  half 
mile  from  the  ranch  buildings  in  every 
direction  picking  up  the  spider  lily  and 
other  succulent  plants  and  grasses.  They 
are  getting  a  little  paunchy  but  not 
unduly  so. 

For  four  months  last  winter  I  carried 
those  fall  pigs  and  they  only  just  about 
paid  for  the  feed  consumed.  Many  of 
my  neighbors  sold  their  pigs  because 
they  were  eating  their  heads  off.  I 
was  getting  gains  in  pork  through  the 
winter  to  just  about  equal  the  feed  bill 
and  was  throwing  in  my  work  for  good 
measure.  The  infallible  scales  were 
proving  that  the  only  benefit  I  was  re- 


Oririnatorf  of  tb« 
FuniO.I.C. 
Swine 

ua 


Two  O.  I.  C.  Hogs 
Weigh  2806  lbs. 


Why  lose  profits  breeding 
and  feeding  scrub  hogs? 
Two  of  our  O.  I.  C.  Hogs 
weigh  :<,>■■  lbs.  Will  ship 
you  sample  pair  of  these 

In 


famous  hops  on  time  and 
give  agency  to  first  applicant.  We 
are  originators,   most  extensive  breeders 
and  shippers  of  thoroughbred  hogs  In  the 
world.   All  foreign  shipments 

U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  51  years 
nd  have  never  lost  a  hog  with  cholera 
  orany  other  contagious  disease. 

Writ*—  Toda  y— 
for  Free  Book,  "Thm 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale' 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
K4  V ,  d « r .  dUc.  OnetuW,  0. 


Goodyear  Passes  Goodyear 

$500,000  Better 

Yet  Users  Pay  $5,000,000  Less 


Note  these  amazing  facts: 

Goodyear  tires,  as  built  this  year,  will  cost 
us  $500,000  more  than  if  built  like  1914 
Goodyears. 

That's  because  ot  improvements. 

Yet  this  year's  output  will  cost  our  users 
some  five  million  dollars  less  than  if  sold  at 
1914  prices. 

That's  because  of  a  big  price  reduction, 
made  February  1st.  It  was  our  third  in  two 
years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

Why  Better  Tires? 

You  ask  why  we  add  that  half-million 
dollars  in  face  of  such  reductions. 

We  have  always  added  every  betterment 


our  experts  could  discover, 
on  research  $100,000 
yearly  just  to  seek  im- 
provements out. 

Goodyears  may  pass 
Goodyears,  but  we  make 
sure  that  no  rival  ever  can. 

What  Extras 
Cost 

Goodyear  Fortified 
Tires  embody  many  ex- 


mo  we 


spend 


G 


OOD/PYEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

i'  Rim-Cuts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 

\  Blowouts— by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Fortified  J  Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against    j  Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

I  Punctures  and  Skidding — by  ourdouble- 

'    thick  All-Weather  tread. 


tras.  Five  of  them  are  features  found  in  no  other 
tire  that's  built.  Others  are  found  in  but  few. 

Based  on  current  output,  those  extras  this 
year  will  cost  us  $1,635,000. 

That  is,  if  we  omitted  our  exclusive  fea- 
tures, which  all  others  do  omit — 

And  other  protections  which  most  makers 
omit — 

We  could  probably  add  to  our  profits  this 
year  more  than  1}4  million  dollars. 

But  What  of  You? 

But  Goodyear  users  would  pay.  Those 
extras  save  our  users  many  times  the  cost 
to  us. 

In  those  extras  lies  the  reason  why  Good- 
year outsells  any  other  tire.     And  in  that 
mammoth  output  lies  the 
reason  for  the  value  that 
we  give. 


Think  of  these  things 
when  other  tires  are 
offered.  Each  Goodyear 
extra  means  a  saving  to 
you.  Any  dealer,  if  you 
ask  him,  can  supply  you 
Goodyear  tires.  (2413) 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 


ceiving  from   my   fall  pigs  was  their 
company.     While   I   was   not  getting 
great  gains  for  the  feed  consumed,  the 
pigs  did  not  eat  much,  in  fact  they  I 
weighed  75  pounds  on  April  10th  and 
were  worth  $4.50  at  the  price  then  paid 
for  finished  hogs  which  was  $6.00.  Per- 
haps I  had  some  profit  in  a  part  of  this  \ 
weight  but  I  will  figure  that  the  pigs  | 
on  April  10th  had  actually  cost  me  $4.50  j 
each.    With  no  advance  in  pork  these 
pigs  would  be  worth  $6.80  each  and  I 
have  fed  them  an  estimated  bushel  and  < 
a  half  of  corn  or  75  cents  worth,  so  they  j 
have  now  cost  me  $5.25  a  piece  and  I 
have  $1.55  of  profit  in  each  one.  This, 
however,  is  not  all  the  profit  I  am  able 
to  count  but  on  that  original  75  pounds 
I  have  an  advance  in  value  of  75  cents 
a  hundred.    This  makes  me  about  a  12 
per  cent  profit  on  my  last  winter's  op- 
erations that  I  get  just  by  sitting  tight. 

The  only  profit  I  can  see  in  the  hog 
business  is  to  be  conservative  and  sit 
in  the  game  year  after  year.  My  ideal 
is  to  bring  my  operations  to  a  perfectly 
stable  basis — put  in  about  30  of  the 
choicest  sows  to  breed  in  the  fall,  ex- 


pecting to  get  25  with  pigs  and  from 
these  raise  from  100  to  150  pigs  a  year. 
Some  men  are  situated  so  that  they  can 
handle  twice  as  many  profitably,  while 
others  will  need  to  cut  their  operations 
to  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  this. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  A  PIONEER  IN 

APPLE  CULTURE  IN  COLORADO 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
is  hardy,  of  fine  quality,  but  too  small 
in  Colorado  for  market.  Baldwin  is  a 
good  winter  apple.  The  tree  is  tender 
when  young  but  more  hardy  when  older 
but  no  more  hardy  than  others.  These 
trees  are  still  alive  and  in  bearing  and 
are  not  so  badly  blighted  as  the  other 
trees  of  my  twenty-acre  orchard.  I  have 
300  or  more  seedling  trees  grown  by  me 
eight  years  old  and  now  in  bearing  but 
few  of  which  are  blighted  but  will  blight 
no  doubt  in  the  no  distant  future.  A 
few  of  these  seedlings  bear  new  and 
choice  fruit  and  if  the  trees  prove  to  be 
hardy  and  blight  free,  they  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  Colorado. 


Try  stretching  a  rug  that  curls  up 
badly  and  tack  it  upside  down  on  some 
smooth  surface,  cover  with  flour  paste, 
well  rubbed  in,  let  stay  until  perfectly 
drv. 


Wash  cucumbers,  or  wipe  with  a  damp 
cloth,  pack  in  jars  and  cover  with  vine- 
gar in  which  a  cup  of  salt  and  a  cup  of 
mustard  has  been  added  to  every  gallon. 
Cover  with  a  plate  and  weight  so  cucum- 
bers will  be  covered  with  liquid.  Will 
keep  without  sealing  until  cucumbers 
come  again. 


Pigs  and  prosperity  are  symonymous 


This  is  Miss  Anna  Bar- 
rett, the  Champion  pig 
grower  of  1914.  Write  us 
for  the  story  of  the  litter 
of  Duroc  pigs  weighing 
3.811  lbs.,  at  209  days  old. 
We  offer  $100.00  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  will  make 
the  best  record  in  1915 
with  a  litter  of  pure  bred 
Duroc  pig's.  Write  for  in- 
formation about  the  con- 
test. If  you  haven't  Du- 
rocs.  now  is  the  time  to 
buy.  Address  J.  R.  Pfander,  Sec'.'- 
Nat'l  Duroc- Jersey  Record  Assn.,  tit 
Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria.  111. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year   50  Cents 

Three  Years    $1.00 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  sui 
ficient  notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM. 


son  and  makes  a  yield  of  more  .iian  a 
ton  per  cutting. 

In  altitudes  under  five  thousand  feet, 
which  would  include  most  all  of  the 
plains  sections,  it  should  make  at  least 
two^cuttings  and  a  yield  of  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  per  cutting  if  planted  in 
a  good,  well  prepared,  firm  seed  bed  and 
given  two  or  three  shallow  cultivations. 

For  six  or  seven  dollars  enough  seed 
can  be  secured  to  plant  twenty  acres, 
which  should  yield  sixty  tons  of  good 
hay  worth  at  least  $400  in  the  stack, 
and,  of  much  more  value  to  the  farmer 
who  feeds  it  and  gets  advantage  of  the 
dairy  products  and  the  manure  for  en- 
riching the  soil. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  in  rows 
thirty-six  inches  apart  and  about  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  It 
can  be  either  surface  planted  with  grain 
drills  having  most  of  the  holes  closed  or 
in  listed  rows,  using  the  ordinary  plate 
for  planting  milo  or  other  sorghums.  If 
planted  the  last  of  June  or  the  early 
part  of  July,  it  will  yet  make  a  good 
crop  on  account  of  the  unusual  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  ground. 

The  crop  should  be  cut  for  hay  as  soon 
as  the  grass  is  well  headed  or  as  soon  as 
the  new  growth  has  attained  a  length  of 
about  two  inches.  The  crop  can  be  har- 
vested with  a  grain  or  corn  binder  or 
with  a  mower. 

While  two  or  three  cultivations  will 
produce  a  crop,  yet  the  more  attention 
given  it  the  better  the  results. 


business,  the  effort  of  the  promoters  of 
each  breed  has  always  been  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  an  ideal  type.  .  Those  breeds 
which  have  most  nearly  approached  the 
ideal  have  met  with  the  greatest  success 
and  most  rapid  gain  in  popularity.  Prob- 
ably the  type  that  has  showed  the  most 
improvement  in  the  last  ten  years  of  all 
the  different  breeds  is  the  Hereford. 
Although  an  old  breed,  it  never  took  its 
place  up  at  the  lead  until  the  past  few 
years.  The  Hereford  shows  up  preemi- 
nently on  the  range.  A  few  years  ago 
they  were  practically  unknown  as  a 
range  breed,  and  now  wherever  there 
are  range  cattle  the  Herefords  show  up 
better  than  any  other  breed.  For  grad- 
ing up  they  are  wonders.  By  their  aid 
the  vast  herds  of  long-horned,  slim-built 
Texas  and  Mexican  cattle  have  been 
transformed  into  graded  herds,  and  some 
of  them  high  grade,  too,  and  that  in  a 
very  few  years.  The  Hereford  charac- 
teristics show  up  stronger  in  grading  up 
than  do  those  of  any  other  breed,  and  a 
good  Hereford  male  will  get  a  white- 
face  calf  from  any  breed  of  cows.  They 
are  capable  of  adapting  themselves 
quickly  to  all  manner  of  conditions.  If 
feed  is  short  they  will  not  show  up  un- 
gainly as  does  the  Durham.  They  pre- 
serve the  form  characteristic  of  the 
breed  and  merely  do  not  make  as  great 
growth  as  they  would  if  feed  were  more 
plentiful.  The  calves  when  born  are 
generally  small  and  possessed  of  a  great 
amount  of  vitality,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  ideal  range  breed.  Grade 
Hereford  cows  are  hardy  and  make  good 
mothers.  They  rarely  give  more  milk 
than  the  calf  can  take,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  some  of  the  other 
breeds.  Ranchmen  have  been  quick  to 
find  these  points  out  and  have  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 


ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  FOR  GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 


For  the  information  of  those  inter- 
ested in  co-operative  grain  elevators, 
the  marketing  specialists  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  devised  a 
complete  accounting  system  and  set  or 
fifteen  forms  especially  adapted  to  the 
business  of  such  elevators.  This  sys- 
tem and  the  forms  for  its  installation 
which  are  described  in  Bulletin  236,  "A 
System  of  Accounts  for  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Elevators,"  was  developed 
after  a  thorough  study  of  all  account- 
ing systems  now  in  use  in  the  grain 
trade.  It  also  includes  suggestions  made 
by  a  number  of  elevator  managers  and 
grain  men  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
fore publication,  the  system  recom- 
mended and  the  forms  were  submitted 
to  careful  practical  tests  in  representa- 
tive elevators  in  seven  of  the  grain 
states.  As  a  result  of  this  practical 
business  use  of  the  forms,  the  system 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Farmers'  union 
of  Kansas,  the  Grain  Dealers'  associa- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  the  national  council 
of  Grain  Dealers'  associations.  In  de- 
veloping the  system  the  specialists  had 
in  mind  two  objects,  first,  the  devising 
of  a  complete  system  of  accounts  for 
grain  elevators,  and  secondly,  the  de- 
veloping of  a  system  adapted  to  all 
elevators  which  might  encourage  these 
enterprises  to  keep  their  accounts  in  a 
uniform  way.  The  specialists  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  ac- 
counting system,  besides  standardizing 
accounting  practice  will  enable  em- 
ployees to  become  more  proficient  in 
accounting,  give  stockholders  confidence, 
and  make  possible  the  exchanging  of 
elevator  statistics.  The  system  has 
been  so  devised  as  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  all  the  conditions  common  in  the 
grain  states.  Its  use  as  a  loose-leaf 
system,  however,  enables  it  to  fit  the 
different  requirements  of  various  ele- 
vators, which  in  most  cases  will  not 
need  to  use  all  the  forms  of  the  sys- 
tem in  keeping  accurate  accounts. 


With  one  cow,  one  sow  and  a  dozen 
hens  and  the  ability  and  disposition  to 
feed  and  care  for  them  the  necessities 
of  life  at  least  are  assured  on  the  farm. 
Sudden  wealth  will  not  come,  neither  will 
hunger  and  the  discouragement  which 
goes  with  it.  Those  who  assume  per- 
sonally to  direct  the  activities  of  farm- 
ers would  do  well  to  start  with  these 
and  to  devote  a  few  seasons'  work  to  a 
real  effort  to  make  the  farms  feed  the 
folks.  With  food  producing  animals  and 
feed  for  them  on  every  farm,  farming 
will  be  established  on  a  business  basis. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR. 

You  might  as  well  forget  your  trou- 
bles, and  please  don't  tell  them  to  any- 
one else,  for  they  will  not  be  appreci- 
ated. 


No  wonder  you  can't  accomplish  any- 
thing when  you  go  around  shivering  in 
your  boots.  Buck  up!  Fear  has  you 
buffaloed. 


Send  us  short  letters  about  your  ex- 
perience in  planting  and  cultivating  va- 
rious crops.  Your  experience  will  be 
worth  much  to  other  farmers. 

What  has  been  your  experience  with 
deep  plowing  and  shallow  plowing? 
What  has  been  your  experience  with  fall 
plowing  and  spring  plowing? 


Warts  on  cattle  or  horses  can  be  killed 
by  applying  castor  oil  well  rubbed  in 
twice  daily  for  a  week  or  so.  Eating 
warts  out  with  acids  does  not  give  satis- 
faction, but  castor  oil  seems  to  destroy 
them  root  and  branch. 


The  fly  has  rightly  been  called  the  un- 
dertaker's traveling  salesman,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  line  of  "typhoid 
bugs,"  he  carries  a  side  line  of  tuberculo- 
sis, Asiatic  cholera  and  other  disease 
germs.    Now  is  the  time  to  "swat  the 

fly." 


Buy  a  can  of  graphite  powder  and 
whenever  you  unscrew  a  spark  plug  or  a 
cylinder  plug  rub  graphite  into  the 
threads.  Next  time  you  want  to  un- 
screw it,  the  plug  will  come  out  very 
easily. 

Don't  stop  feeding  your  chickens  be- 
cause they  are  on  range.  Feed  them 
all  they  will  eat  hungrily,  and  let  them 
have  the  grasshoppers  and  other  bugs 
as  extras.  Of  course  they  could  live 
altogether  on  the  range,  but  if  you 
feed  them  too,  they  will  mature  much 
more  rapidly.  The  pullets  will  be  lay- 
ing earlier,  and  the  young  cockerels  will 
be  ready  to  sell  sooner. 


An  old  negro  in  a  neighboring  town 
arose  in  a  prayer  meeting  to  give  his 
testimony  and  experience.  "Bredderin' 
and  sisterin',  I  been  a  mighty  mean  nig- 
ger in  my  time.  I  had  a  heap  er  ups  and 
clowns,  'specially  downs,  since  I  jined  de 
church.  I  cussed,  I  got  drunk.  I  shot 
craps.  I  slashed  udder  coons  wid  my 
razor,  and  I  done  er  sight  er  udder 
things;  but  I  thank  the  Lawd,  bredderin' 
and  sisterin'  dat  through  it  all  I  never 
lost  my  'ligion." 


The  United  States  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  tobacco  in  the  world,  and  the 
greatest  exporter,  the  greatest  importer, 
and  the  greatest  consumer.  Our  produc- 
tion of  leaf  of  all  sorts  averages  some- 
what more  than  1,000,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  having  a  value  to  the  producers  of 
about  $100,000,000.  An  enormous  quan- 
tity is  exported — considerably  more  than 
a  third  of  the  production  in  normal 
years — for  the  sales  of  tobacco  abroad 
are  excelled  by  only  seven  of  the  many 
products  America  sends  to  other  coun- 
tries. These  tobacco  exports  exceed  in 
value  such  items  as  cotton  manufac- 
tures, electrical  machinery,  paper  and 
paper  products  and  leather  and  leather 
manufactures. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  IN  THE  SUM- 
MER BREAKING  OF  SOD. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
of  wheat  $1.20  per  acre.  Did  it  pay? 
Hardpan  used  to  worry  me  but  I  found 
a  crop  would  grow  under  it  if  plowed 
deep  and  I  find  it  does  not  affect  the 
spring  plowing  as  it  does  in  shallow 
plowing.  Several  years  ago  I  started  to 
plow  a  field  for  corn  and  got  about 
twenty  feet  of  the  outside  in  good  shape 
and  had  to  leave  it.  Later  I  doubled 
disked  and  harrowed  the  center  and 
planted  all,  using  level  cultivation.  The 
plowed  part  yielded  by  measure  of  land 
and  weight  of  the  corn  when  dry  41.9-32 
bushels  per  acre  and  -  making  a  liberal 
guess  on  the  corn  on  the  unplowed  land 
I  called  it  ten  bushels  per  acre.  Did  it 
pay?  Auger  tests  have  shown  me  that 
there  is  from  one  to  three  feet  more 
moisture  in  land  deep  plowed. — George 
E.  Brown,  Otis,  Colo. 


American  patriotism,  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  has  been  put  to  the  acid 
test,  and  the  most  impressive  feature 
has  been  the  unanimity  of  public  opin- 
ion gathering  to  back  the  president  in 
his  conduct  of  the  nation's  foreign  af- 
fairs. We  are  facing  the  greatest  crisis 
that  our  nation  has  experienced  since  the 
unfortunate  unpleasantness  between  the 
North  and  the  South  but  the  people,  re- 
gardless of  party,  are  standing  in  solid 
phalanx  behind  our  chief  executive  in 
whom  they  impose  implicit  confidence. 
Without  any  sensation  or  noise  the  pa- 
triotism that  burns  within  the  breast 
of  every  true  American  has  instigated, 
as  of  one  accord,  the  resolution  to  sup- 
port their  commander  in  chief  in  what- 
ever action  he  may  decide  to  take. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  fill  an  execu- 
tive position  when  matters  in  general 
are  in  a  normal  condition  but  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  stem  the  rapids,  a 
cool  head  and  a  steady  nerve  is  re- 
quired. No  one  questions  the  ability  of 
the  president  to  handle  these  perplexing 
questions  neither  is  his  decision  and 
courage  doubted  should  an  occasion  for 
quick  action  arise.  It  is  much  easier  to 
rush  into  war  than  it  is  to  maintain 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  nation  under 
these  trying  circumstances  and  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  we  have  a  peace  loving 
man,  a  statesman  and  a  diplomat  to  di- 
rect national  affairs. 


PLANT  EMERGENCY  CROPS. 


In  traveling  through  the  plains  dis- 
tricts, during  the  winter  seasons,  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  to  see  livestock,  es- 
pecially cattle,  that  are  very  thin  in 
flesh.  They  have  lost  during  the  winter 
the  flesh  that  they  gained  on  pasture 
during  the  summer,  and  must  go  into 
spring  in  a  weakened  condition,  and  if 
the  cows  drop  calves  it  is  a  struggle  for 
both  the  cow  and  calf  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength  for  another  winter.  The 
natural  reason  for  this  is  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  to  grow  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  forage  crops. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  farmer 
starving  his  cattle,  thus  suffering  a 
heavy  loss,  when  he  can  grow  an  abun- 
dance of  forage  at  very  little  cost  for 
seed  and  labor.  The  late,  wet  spring  has 
put  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  if 
properly  conserved,  to  grow  fine  crops  of 
the  sorghums,  especially  Sudan  grass, 
which  makes  a  rapid  growth  and  is  a 
great  drouth  resister.  While  it  belongs 
to  the  sorghum  family,  it  grows  much 
finer,  cures  more  readily,  and  is  a  much 
better  feed  for  horses  and  cattle.  An- 
alyses show  that  it  is  equal  to  prairie 
hay  in  feeding  constituents,  and  on  dry 
land  it  makes  a  much  heavier  yield  than 
any  of  the  other  good  hay  plants. 

The  illustration  on  the  front  page  of 
this  issue  is  that  of  a  section  of  a  field 
of  Sudan  grass  grown  near  Lubbock, 
Texas,  where,  without  irrigation,  it  is 
cut  three  to  four  times  during  the  sea- 


THE   RIGHT  TIME  TO  BUY  LAND. 


Throughout  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, every  financial  stringency  has  had 
for  its  chief  characteristic  a  reticence 
on  the  part  of  everyone  to  buy,  and  a 
tendency  to  hoard  money  instead  of  to 
invest.  At  the  close  of  these  periods, 
which  come  in  regular  ways,  is  the  best 
time  for  investment,  because  everything, 
generally  speaking,  has  reached  bed- 
rock. 

Since  the  panic  of  1907,  investment 
has  been  very  slow  and  the  country  has 
been  going  through  a  period  of  liquida- 
tion. To  the  careful  investigator  it  is 
becoming  apparent  that  the  bottom  is 
reached  and  that  we  are  about  to  en- 
ter upon  a  period  of  increasing  prices 
and  enlarged  investment. 

Already  calls  for  land  are  increasing, 
although  as  yet  they  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  force  an  upward  movement. 
Today,  therefore,  is  the  best  possible 
time  to  buy. 

In  every  locality  there  are  greater  and 
better  opportpnities  than  for  many  years 
past.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
country  and  the  owners,  beginning  to 
realize  that  opportunities  will  get  no 
better,  will  commence  to  loosen  their 
purse  strings  and  those  who  put  off 
longer  their  purchases  will  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  higher  prices. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  of  migration  from  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  country  un- 
til the  cry  of  "back  to  the  land"  has 
become  the  most  noticeable  feature  in 
the  business  life  of  the  country.  In- 
quiry has  developed  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  people  waiting 
till  prices  shall  reach  their  lowest. 
Many  of  these  are  already  realizing  the 
fact  that  it  is  dangerous  to  wait  longer. 
The  result  is  just  as  natural  as  in  every 
phase  of  business  life,  and  those  who 
expect  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  pres- 
ent conditions  must  act  at  once  if  they 
are  to  gain  the  full  profit  to  come  from 
the  certain  advance  in  all  classes  of  farm 
property. 

As  an  indication  of  the  general  ten- 
dency may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  eight  months  there  have 
been  8,800  entries  in  the  eight  public 
land  offices  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  or 
an  average  of  1,100  a  month.  These  en- 
tries were  made  generally  by  those  un- 
able to  buy.  The  splendid  crops  and 
prices  of  last  year  have  produced  a  bet- 
ter spirit  among  farming  communities 
generally,  and  the  bright  prospect  for  an 
equally  good  crop  and  prices  for  1915 
should  place  the  country  in  a  most  pros- 
perous condition. 


BREEDING  FOR  BEEF. 


Recent  years  have  shown  wonderful 
advances  made  in  the  art  of  breeding  for 
beef.  Four  breeds  have  come  into  prom- 
inence as  best  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  the  keen  competition  which  has 
come  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  lines  of 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


Soft  Muscles  Cause  Quivers. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  and 
what  to  do  for  a  mare  whose  shoulders 
quiver  every  time  she  plows  or  does  any 
other  heavy  work?  She  seems  to  feel 
and  look  good,  is  just  as  heavy  and  has 
the  same  feed  as  the  other  horses. — 
M.  M.  T..  Silt,  Colo. 

When  horses  are  first  put  to  work  in 
the  spring  time  their  muscles  often 
quiver  because  the  work  is  heavy  and 
they  are  not  in  condition. 

I  worked  hard  the  other  day  for  about 
two  hours  spading  up  ground  in  my  gar- 
den, and  when  my  muscles  began  to 
quiver  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  not  in  condition  for  such  strenuous 
work.  I  am  sure  if  the  mare  is  worked 
steady  that  her  muscles  will  not  quiver 
unless  she  is  worked  to  exhaustion.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  condition  in 
your  mare  indicates  any  special  disease. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  is  at  all  serious. — 
George  H.  Glover. 


The  Kind  of  Trees  to  Plant. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  read  your  journal  and  think  it  well 
named.  It  surelv  deals  with  Western 
life. 

I  am  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
state  and  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  trees  are  best  suited  to  my  location, 
as  I  want  to  put  out  a  small  orchard 
and  some  shade  trees.  Would  black  lo- 
cust do  well  here?  By  putting  down  an 
extra  well  at  a  cost  of  $80  for  well  and 
mill,  by  putting  in  a  couple  of  weeks' 
work  with  a  team,  I  could  easily  put 
three  acres  under  irrigation.  Do  you 
think  it  would  pay  and  what  would  be 
the  most  profitable  crop  to  grow?  I 
have  thought  of  planting  apple  trees  and 
while  I  waited  for  the  trees  to  grow  I 
could  put  in  some  kind  of  berries  be- 
tween the  growing  trees.  Would  black- 
berries or  dew  berries  retard  the  tree 
growth?  Please  give  me  any  informa- 
tion you  think  would  be  helpful. — C.  H. 
Autry,  Baca  Co.,  Colo. 

The  following  trees  are  adapted  to 
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It  would  not  be  if  you 
had  used 
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Gives  long  life  to  your  wagon. 
The  mica  makes  a  smooth 
bearing  surface — prevents  fric- 
tion and  wear. 
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fastern  Colorado  lands,  and  should  do 
well  in  your  locality:  Green  ash,  white 
ash,  black  locust,  honey  locust,  box  elder, 
Russian  olive,  American  elm.  Land  for 
these  trees  should  be  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  if  possible,  by  having  pro- 
duced several  preceding  crops.  The 
smaller  size  of  nursery  stock  about 
three  feet  in  height,  usually  does  better 
than  larger  trees.  For  a  windbreak  or 
shelter  belt,  plant  in  rows  with  the  trees 
eight  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  the 
rows  ten  feet  apart,  allowing  tl'e  trees 
in  one  row  to  alternate  with  those  in 
the  next.  Give  as  thorough  cultivation 
during  the  growing  season  as  you  would 
to  a  crop  of  corn  and  be  certain  to  pro- 
tect your  trees  against  fire  and  live 
stock. 

I  would  not  advise  planting  a  com- 
mercial orchard  in  your  section  but  it 
would  be  well  to  plant  enough  fruit 
trees  for  family  use.  In  planting  fruit 
trees,  it  is  well  to  stick  pretty  close  to 
the  popular  varieties  that  do  well  in 
Colorado.  For  cherry  trees  you  will  find 
the  Montmorency  the  best  variety  of 
sour  cherries.  A  few  early  Richmonds 
might  well  be  planted  and  for  late  cher- 
ries the  English  Morello  or  Wragg.  Prof. 
E.  R.  Bennett,  who  is  the  recognized  au- 
thority on  horticulture,  advises  that  it 
is  not  practical  to  plant  any  of  the  sweet 
cherries  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  success  of  cherry  and  other  fruit 
trees  depends  largely  on  their  being  set 
in  a  well  prepared,  red,  deep  soil  and 
being  set  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
buds  start.  He  further  advised  that 
most  any  of  the  plums  may  be  grown 
on  well  drained  irrigated  land.  The 
"pond,"  the  "gages"  and  the  "prunes" 
may  be  grown  if  desired.  Perhaps  the 
Jonathan  and  "Winesap  apples  are  the 
best  for  Colorado  for  late  fall  and  winter 
use.  It  would  also  be  well  to  put  out  a 
few  varieties  for  early  use. 

Blackberries  and  dew  berries  planted 
between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees  would 
not  interfere  with  their  growth  for  a  few 
years  but  on  the  contrary  would  be 
helpful  on  account  of  the  cultivation 
which  would  necessarily  be  given  the 
small  fruit.  Most  any  kind  of  truck  gar- 
dening would  be  profitable  on  irrigated 
ground  in  your  section. 

By  all  means  put  down  a  well  and  ir- 
rigate a  small  tract  of  ground.  You 
should  also  try  to  irrigate  enough  ground 
to  grow  a  small  patch  of  alfalfa,  which 
ycu  could  utilize  to  good  advantage  for 
youi  milk  cows.  If  strawberries  grow 
well  there  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not,  you  will  find  them 
a  very  profitable  crop. 


YOUR 


AND  SAVE  HALF 

SEND  US  $2.50 

and  we  will  send  yon,  postpaid,  100 
High-Orade  5c  Manila  Cigars.  Smoke 
tea — If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return 
to  as  and  we  well  send  back  your  money. 

LORITZ  BROS.  D9e3nversthc^ 

TTa/TTMTJ'  Standard     Twine  —  8% 
vv  cents.  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. 

Better  send  order  right  Now.  To  Intro- 
duce my  one  and  two  row  cultivators  I 
will  give  You  a  Big  Bargain.  Need  a 
Harness?  My  price  is  the  lowest.  Send 
Now  Marvin  C.  Van  Derveer,  Council 
winffs,  la. 


Demand  for  Aspersette. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  been  getting  so  much  mail 
about  aspersette  that  I  am  not  able  to 
fill  the  orders  now.  I  will  try  to  thresh 
and  save  enough  seed  so  that  I  can  sup- 
ply the  most  of  the  wants  of  all  re- 
quirements. If  you  would  put  this  in 
the  paper  it  would  save  me  a  lot  of  cor- 
respondence. Next  fall,  when  the  seed 
is  ready,  I  will  give  all  the  necessary  in- 
structions in  an  article  through  your 
paper. — Jacob  Beck,  Westcliffe,  Colo. 

Kill  the  Prairie  Dogs. 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Here  is  the  best  formula  that  I  know 
of  for  killing  prairie  dogs:  One  ounce 
of  strychnine,  one  ounce  of  potassium  of 
potash,  dissolve  separately;  mix  well  six 
quarts  of  oats  with  the  two  poisons, 
then  two  handfuls  of  common  table  salt 
mixed  in  after  the  oats  are  well  stirred 
up  with  the  poison.  They  will  eat  that 
even  if  the  grain  is  headed  out.  I  killed 
off  six  miles  square  with  two  doses  of 
this. — Jacob  Beck,  Westcliffe,  Colo. 
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symptoms,  apparently  in  good  condition 
to  a  few  hours  of  death,  seemed  to  suf- 
fer intense  pain  in  stomach  but  was 
able  to  walk  within  a  few  minutes  to 
death.  Just  before  death  a  white  froth 
comes  from  mouth  and  nose  with  streaks 
of  blood.  After  they  have  been  dead  a 
short  time  the  blood  colors  on  the  froth 
and  runs  from  nose.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  there  have  been  no  other  cases. — 
Albert  Payne,  Prowers  County,  Colo. 

The  symptoms  given  seem  to  point  to 
anthrax.  There  have  been  several  re- 
ports made  to  this  office  of  cattle  being 
poisoned  on  wild  parsnips  with  symp- 
toms somewhat  like  those  indicated. 
Poisonous  plants,  however,  are  excluded 
in  this  instance  because  calves  two  and 
four  months  old  would  probably  not  eat 
green  food  enough  to  endanger  them 
from  poisonous  plants.  Blackleg  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  this  case. 

In  case  another  animal  becomes  sick, 
Mr.  Payne  should  send  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  blood  taken  before  the 
animal  dies  to  the  Agricultural  College 
for  examination. 

Anthrax  is  quite  easily  detected  by  ex- 
amination of  the  blood.  Anthrax  is  a 
ighly  contagious  disease  and  the  car- 
casses should  be  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
disease  can  be  prevented  by  vaccination. 

Write  to  the  Agricultural  College  for 
further  particulars. — George  H.  Glover. 


DEATH  OF  GREAT  AGRICULTURIST. 


Harley- Davidson 

11  F,  3  Speed  ffootr 
11  H.  P  <P«0« 

Model  11  J,  3-Speed,  equipped  O  OA 
with  Ignition  generator   O 

Send  for  Catalog  "C".    Agents  wanted. 

WALTER  W.  WHITING 

Broadway  at  14th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 
ALL  MAZES  OP  USED 

MOTORCYCLES 

From  $25  to  $50 

Less  than  any  other  house. 

SEND  FOB 
BARGAIN  LIST. 

Write  at  Once. 

Western 
Supplies  Co. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming  Distributors. 
MERKEL  AND  READING  STANDARD. 

1448-50-52  Larimer  Street. 

Largest  Cycle  and  Motor  House 
in  the  West. 


FOR  SALE"  °ne  1912  Studebaker 

«#ma»ai  Touring  Car,  guaran- 
teed first-clasH  shape.  $600. 

C.   T.  WHITEHURST, 

1268  Broadway,  Denver. 


Cattle  Dying  on  Pasture. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  recently  lost  two  calves,  age 
two  and  four  months,  and  a  two-year- 
old  steer,  about  ten  days  interval  be- 
tween death.  The  steer  was  on  pasture 
two  miles  from  calves,  and  had  the  same 


By  W.  H.  Olin. 

Through  injuries  received  in  an  auto 
accident,  Professor  Lewis  A.  Merrill  died 
on  the  morning  of  June  1. 

In  his  passing  the  State  of  Utah  loses 
one  of  its  most  valuable  citizens  and  the 
West  its  greatest  upbuilder  along  agri- 
cultural lines.  The  writer  has  known 
Professor  Merrill  for  many  years  and 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  him 
in  various  lines  of  agricultural  work  a 
good  many  times.  He  was  always  op- 
timistic about  his  work,  a  most  thor- 
oughly conscientious  workman,  thor- 
oughly efficient,  energetic  and  active 
along  all  agricultural  lines.  Few  men 
are  so  well  fitted  for  active  service  in 
agriculture,  and  fewer  still  men  of  broad 
mental  and  scientific  vision  born  to  lead 
and  direct  others,  filling  them  with  zeal 
and  inspiration  in  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  untimely  death 
he  was  agricultural  expert  for  the 
United  States  Smelting,  Refining  and 
Mining  Company  of  Utah,  also  agricul- 
tural expert  for  the  Salt  Lake  Route 
(the  Pedro  Road)  and  director  in  charge 
of  the  live  stock  department  for  the  Mu- 
tual Creamery  Company  of  Salt  Lake. 
Few  men  can  successfully  do  strong 
work  called  for  in  so  many  lines  as  this 
capable  leader  could  and  did  do.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Manderfield,  A.  G.  P.  A.  of  Salt 
Lake  Road,  says  of  him:  "I  cannot  ex- 
press in  words  my  feelings  on  knowing 
Lou  Merrill  is  dead.  He  was  my  best 
friend.  We  had  made  many  trips  to- 
gether over  the  road,  with  agricultural 
demonstration  trains ;  we  had  planned 
model  farms  along  the  line  and  had 
watched  them  grow;  I  knew  of  his  plans 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  desert  spots 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  state  and 
the  work  that  he  was  doing  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  He  was  a  scientific 
builder  whose  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by 
the  state,  by  the  companies  by  which  he 
was  employed,  by  his  friends,  whose 
names  were  legion,  and  by  his  family, 
by  whom  he  was  idolized." 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  this  man  of 
courage,  soul  power  and  exceptional 
ability;  one  whose  rounded  life  was 
freighted  with  good  deeds.  noble 
thoughts  and  worthy  aspirations. 


99, 


t  Buys  This 
I  Improved  1000  Bu 
Competitor  Bin 


Costa  less  than  9  cents  per  lb. 
delivered  to  your  station.  The 
COMPETITOR  is  the  heaviest 
and  best  made  moderate  priced 
granary  on  the  market.  Write 
lor  folder.  Don't  be  a  damper. 
Prices  are  usually  lowest  at 
harvest  time.   10c  per  bu.  rise 

Rays  for  this  granary.  Don't 
it  the  speculators  make  all  the 
easy  money.  Get  a  fire  and 
rat  proof  metal  granary  and 
store  your  crop  in  perfect 
safety  for  full  market  value. 

The  good  old  reliable  North- 
field  still  stands  at  the  bead 

 I  for  efficiency  and  substan- 

tiability.  The  moat  thoroughly  ventilated  and  best  made 
portable,  sectional,  metal  granary.  Thousands  in  use.  All 
giving  perfect  Satisfaction.  Sheet  metal  used  in  the  North- 
field  is  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  ordinary.  Samples  free. 
The  1,000  bu.  Northfield  costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  Absoluto- 
ry rain.  snow,  bird^  vermin,  wind,  mildew,  rust  and  fire 
proof.  Internal  ventilator  dry s  out  dampest  com  husked. 
Easily  and  quicklysetop.  Writefornew  catalog.  Free. 
Northfield  Iron  Co..  I>  Nleo  Bldg.Northflold.MlM. 


The  Northfield  Bin 
And  Comb. Corn  Crib 


NEW  MILK  CANS  FOB  OLD. 

Dairymen,  Farmers 

To  prove  that  we  can 
make  an  old,  battered, 
rusty  can  as  good  as 
new,  we  want  the  livest 
man  in  each  community 
to  send  us  one,  freight 
prepaid.  We  will  return 
this  to  you  without  any 
cost  whatsoever,  and  tell 
you  how  to  make  good 
money  collecting  old 
cans  from  your  neighbors.  Write  us 
before  shipping. 

SILVER   STATE   PLATING  CO. 
1321  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


West  Chester  Engine 

Gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  for 
farm  use.  4  H.P.,  bore  4%  in.,  stroke 
6%  in.,  weight  700  lbs.,  $80.75  F.O.B. 
Denver.  6  H.P.,  bore  6  in.,  stroke  8  in., 
weight  1,025  lbs.,  $129.75  F.O.B.  Denver. 
Every  engine  is  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Write  for  detailed  descriptive 
matter.  H.  C.  CADY,  206  Mint  Block, 
Denver,  Colo. 


HAVE   YOU   SUNNING   WATEB  on 

your  property?  If  you  have,  run  it 
through  your  barn,  house,  or  factory; 
install  your  own  water  system.  The 
first  cost  is  small;  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  upkeep  practically  nothing. 
Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how.  Gould- 
Esser  Co.,  1634  Blake  St.,  Denver. 


Face  the  music.  Don't  ever  forget 
that  you  are  a  man  made  in  God's  own 
image  and  given  dominion  over  the  land 
and  sea. 


"I'd  like  to  be  a  hero" 
Said  little  Chauncy  Smith; 
"But  I  do  not  like  the  instruments 
That  thev  make  a  hero  with." 
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W  E 9 T  E RN    FARM    L I K  E 


June  15,  1915 


NO  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS  IN  OURS 

Every  bearing  fs  constantly  flooded  with 
oil.  Two  quarts  ot  oil  in  the  gear  case  of 
the  8-foot  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  will  koepk 
the  eeam  and  every  bearing  flooded  with 
fiTiR-^^  oil  lor  a  year  or  more.  With  itaba 
»uPL|CATr  duplicate  gears  and  twol  ft 

»rr^'^|L2li.!I^    load  straight  upj 

Oil  Annually 


rtQ08lS--^^^t  runs  In  ft  breath  of  air 
"•^■^The  galvanized  helmet  covers  thefl 
ge&ra.  keeps  out  rain,  keeps  out  dust,  keeps/ 
in  oil.     If  you  are  tirod  of  climbing  a 
windmill  tower;  if  you  are  tired  of  buying/ 
repairs  and  havingthem  put  on ;  if  you  &re/J 
tired  of  wailing  for  a  big  wind,    let  usff 
furnish  you  this  self -oiling,  ever-going  j 
mill  to  go  on  any  old  tower.  It 
costs  but  little  and  you  will  get  the 
ditlerence  butwoen  no  water  in  a  light 
wind  and  an  abundance  of  water 
almost  no  wind.  Write 
Aermotor  Co.,  1 146  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago  furls  mill. 


A  $45.00  SADDLE  FOR  $34.00  CASH 


Our  latest  Swell 
Fork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  3  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
■made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  hide 
covered  solid 
steel  fork. 

The  Fred  Mueller 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cat- 
alogue now  ready. 


STANDARD  \^W^1  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive  line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  ua  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request. 

The  American  Wfil  Works 

General  Office  and  Work*: 
Dept.  27,  AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:     Pint  Nat.  Bank  Blip. 


Stack  Your  Hay 
TheEasiesi  Way 


STACKER  AND  HAY  TOOLS 

^Save  time,  men  and  money.  Light- 
^  est  i  n  weight  —  easi  est  to  operate 
^ — delivers  hay  anywhere — no 
k ropes  or  pulleys— cannot  tip — 
k  fully  guaranteed  —  wood  or 
^galvanized  steel.  Sold  direct 
^at  manufacturer's  prices. 
^Write  today   for  free 
catalog  and  Big  Jay- 
^hawk*  BargainBook" 
^of  Farm  Implements 
vsold  direct  at 
^  m  o  n  e  y  saving 
.prices. 


F.  WYATT  MFC.  CO.,  |  %  4  N.  5th  St.  SAUNA.  EARS. 


for  Your 
0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  CO.  -S2 

Oldest  and  Largest 


prices. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that 
destroy  your  lawns — Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain 
and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clip- 
per will  drive  them 
all  out.  Your  dealer 
should  have  them — 
if  he  has  not,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will 

 send    circulars  and 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
.  Box  10,  Dixon,  HI. 


No.72  $36 

The  Brit 


The  Beit 
Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


MR.  DRAKE  ON  RURAL  CREDIT. 


My  first  thought  in  answering  Mr. 
Drake's  criticism  of  my  article  m  your 
issue  of  April  15  was  to  ask  Mr.  Drake 
to  r^ead  the  article  every  morning  for 
a  week,  better  to  take  it  section  at  a 
time  and  give  the  matter  some  thought 
during  the  day  until  he  fully  under- 
stood it. 

I  have  concluded  to  do  a  little  more 
and  try  and  help  him  understan  1  it,  as 
he  has  not  answered  a  single  statement 
which  I  made,  not  even  quoting  me  cor- 
rectly in  one  instance. 

When  a  man  sells  his  farm  he  is  no 
longer  a  farmer.  The  farmer  is  the  one 
who  buys  the  farm,  therefore  we  are 
interested  in  the  buyer — not  the  seller. 
The  price  of  farm  products  is  set  some- 
where, not  on  the  farm.  The  man  in 
debt  has  his  bill  come  due  at  harvest 
time.  He  is  obliged  to  sell  at  that 
time  and  at  that  price,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  enough  farmers  so  in  debt  and 
so  selling,  supplies  the  market  and  keeps 
down  the  price  of  farm  products. 

The  city  man  wants  to  buy  farm 
products  as  cheaply  as  possible.  This 
makes  life  in  the  city  easier,  and  more 
people  move  to  the  city.  The  farmer 
wants  to  get  as  much  for  his  products 
as  possible,  this  makes  life  in  the  coun- 
try easier.    This  builds  the  country. 

The  phenomenal  growth,  waste,  and 
extravagance  of  city  life,  and  the  decay 
of  country  life  should  set  the  world  to 
thinking. 

The  city  man  never  mortgages  his 
business.  When  a  man  has  to  put  a 
mortgage  on  his  stock  of  goods  he  is 
broke. 

The  city  that  builds  is  always  look- 
ing for  men  with  capital,  but  it  seems 
that  our  rural  credit  farmers  are  look- 
ing for  paupers,  who  can  contract  a 
debt. 

When  we  get  a  mortgage  on  a  farm 
it  is  owned  by  some  one  in  the  city  and 
the  city  is  then  further  sapping  the 
vitality  of  the  farm. 

When  we  get  the  government  to  loan- 
ing money  on  the  farms  we  are  then 
extending  this  paternalism  which  is  fast 
reducing  the  farmer  to  an  unintelligent 
producing  machine. 

"  At  the  present  time  the  government 
is  spending  about  $17,000,000  annually, 
and  employing  about  6,000  people  tell- 
ing us  what  we  ought  to  do  in  order 
to  grow  bigger  crops. 

You  cannot  borrow  money  to  start  a 
bank  or  you  cannot  borrow  money  to 
start  a  mercantile  business,  and  that  is 
one  reason  that  these  people  are  inde- 
pendent. 

We  ought  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
people  on  the  farms,  and  the  farm  would 
then  become  the  place  where  people 
want  to  live.  It  is  the  cities  which  will 
get  the  benefit  of  any  extended  land 
credits  and  they  would  not  only  hold 
the  mortgages  but  they  would  get  their 
farm  products  cheaper. 

We  hear  much  of  Germany's  land 
credits.  Those  people  are  peasants. 
They  are  in  debt  from  generation  to 
generation.  Think  of  our  farms  being 
mortgaged  for  forty  years,  and  even  if 
they  are  not  all  mortgaged,  every 
farmer  has  to  compete  in  price  with  this 
poor  fellow  who  has  to  sell.  In  no  other 
business  is  there  any  price  competition. 

The  best  brains  of  the  country  have 
been  leaving  the  farm.  They  have  gone 
and  built  the  cities  at  our  expense.  The 
whole  question  is  one  of  keeping  more 
wealth  on  the  farms,  or  keeping  our 
wealth  from  going  to  the  cities.  The 
cities  waste  in  riotous  and  extravagant 
living  every  year  enough  to  take  care 
of  their  poor  and  pay  us  twice  as  mu'h 
as  they  do  for  our  products. 

We  farmers  have  been  talking  for 
forty  years.  We  are  getting  no  place. 
Why  ?  Because  the  other  fellow  has 
been  doing  our  thinking  for  us.  Our 
own  doctors  are  quacks.  We  take  with 
impunity  a  medicine  which  is  calculated 
to  keep  us  sick.  We  have  built  up  on  a 
sentiment  which  reduces  us  to  an  eco- 
nomic level  with  the  lowest  competitor. 

The  home-owning  farmer,  free  from 
other  tlian  temporary  debts,  is  the  first 
object  of  our  efforts. 

Suppose  to  accomplish  this  we  should 
exempt  from  taxation  all  farms  up  to 
160  acres  occupied  and  operated  by  their 
owners.  This  will  throw  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  speculator,  and  he  will 
want  to  sell  at  a  price  and  on  terms 
which  can  be  reached  by  some  one  who 
wishes  to  make  his  home  on  a  farm. 


ARMIES  MUST 
HAVE  HAY 

Many  Shiploads  Will  Go  to  Europe.  Farmers  Advised  to  Plant 
Heavy  Forage  Crops.  Farmers'  Notes  Taken  in  Payment  for  Seed 


Every  sign  says  to  the  far- 
mer, "Plant  all  you  can  of 
some  good  drouth-resisting 
forage  crop." 

Our  hay  this  year  must  feed 
the  livestock  of  Europe  as 
well  as  our  own.  This  should 
mean  a  huge  demand  for 
hay.  Besides,  already  in 
large  sections  of  America  the 
weather  is  too  dry.  This  is 
bad  for  hay  that  is  not 
drouth  -  resisting.  Good 
drouth-resisting  hay  should 
make  splendid  money  for 
every  farmer  this  year. 

Money  in  Sudan  Grass 

Sudan  Grass  is  a  sure 
drouth  -  resister,  yielding 
plentiful  choice  hay  through  the 
driest  season.  It  yields  more 
tons  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
forage  crop — three  to  ten  tons  per 
acre.  First  cutting,  fifty  to  sixty 
days  after  planting.  Additional 
cuttings  every  thirty  to  forty 
days  till  frost  kills  dead. 

Follow  Small  Grains  With 
Sudan 

Alter  your  wheat  or  oats 
are  off,  if  it  is  not  later  than 
July  25th,  you  can  plant  the  stub- 
ble to  Sudan  Grass  and  get  a  good 
hay  crop  before  frost.  Take  two 
crops  from  your  land  this  year. 

Pay  for  YourSeedWith  Note 

If  you  will  plant  ten  acres  to 
Sudan  Grass,  I  will  supply 
you  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
seed  and  accept  your  four  months' 
note  for  $20.00  "in  settlement  for 
the  seed. 


How  to  Pay  for  Seed 
With  Hay 

If  you  will  plant  forty  acres 
or  more,  I  will  supply  a  lib- 
eral quantity  of  seed  for  planting 
at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  acre,  ac- 
cepting your  four  months'  note  in 
settlement,  and  will  buy  suffi- 
cient of  your  baled  Sudan  hay  to 
pay  for  the  seed,  at  $15.00  a  ton. 
delivered  at  your  nearest  railroad 
station. 

The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment has  declared  that  tsudan 
Grass  is  the  best  forage  crop 
known.  I  am  the  biggest  grower 
of  Sudan  Grass  in  America,  and 
believe  it  will  bring  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  farmer.  I  know  it 
is  so  good  that  I  am  making  you 
"this  extraordinary  offer.  I  am  ne- 
gotiating for  army  hay  contracts. 
I  recently  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"SUDAN  GRASS— ITS  HISTORY, 
USES  AND  METHODS  OF  CUL- 
TIVATION." It  gives  just  the 
information  you  should  know.  I 
will  send  it  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 
The  seed  I  will  ship  is  of  the 
very  highest  class,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  inspection  signed  by  the 
State  Experiment  Association, 
vouching  for  its  purity  and  free- 
dom from  all  other  grasses  and 
weeds,  will  accompany  the  ship- 
ment. 

If  you  prefer  to  pay  cash  for 
seed,  I  will  allow  you  a  discount 
of  5%  providing  payment  is  made 
within    five    days  of  receipt  of 

seeds. 

Please  write  me  at  once,  stating 
whether  you  will  pay  cash  or  give 
a  note.  If  the  latter,  then  give 
number  of  acres  you  will  agree 
to  plant.  State  whether  you  own 
your  own  farm  and  give  refer- 
ences. Promise  to  give  me  your 
four  months'  note  In  settlement, 
and  I  will  ship  seed  at  once,  and 
send  note  for  your  signature.  Act 
quickly.  Planting  time  is  on  us, 
and  I  have  only  seed  enough  to 
plant  20,000  acres. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON 

P.O.Box  558      Robstown,  Texas 


Hot  Weather  Milk  Shipping 
Troubles  Overcome ! 

The  bother  and  expense  of  icing  and  felt  jacketing  are 
eliminated!  Freshness  of  sweet  milk  and  cream  are  assured, 
even  in  the  hottest  days,  and  on  the  longest  hauls,  by  the  use 
of  the 

STURGES  Refrigerator  Milk  Can 

An  actual,  refrigerator  milk  can.  Air  tight,  germ  proof, 
heat  proof,  almost  as  efficient  as  a  thermos  bottle.  EnablesVou  to 
reach  out  for  more  distant  and  more  profitable  markets.  Enables 
you  to  get  better  prices  for  milk  and  cream  because  you  can  guar- 
antee your  shipments  will  always  reach  destination  fresh  and  sweet. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.i27and  letters  from  users. 
Built  by  the  makers  of'TheCans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity" 

SturgeS  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  508S.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


When  men  want  to  buy.  the  thing 
they  want  to  buy  raises  in  price.  When 
they  want  to  sell  the  thing  they  want 
to  sell  is  reduced  in  price.  My  friends, 
the  land  credit  men  wish  to  make 
people  want  to  buy  so  as  to  help 
out  the  seller.  I  wish  to  make  the  ex- 
cessive land  owner  want  to  sell  so  as  to 
help  the  real  farmer  or  the  buyer. — John 
G rattan. 


NO  TIME  LOST. 


Olaf  Larson,  working  in  a  warehouse, 
backed  into  an  elevator  shaft  and  fell 
down  five  stories  with  a  load  of  boxes. 
Horror-stricken,  the  other  employes 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  only  to  find  him 
picking  himself  unharmed  out  of  the 
rubbish. 

"Ess  de  boss  mad?"  he  whispered  cau- 
tiously. "Tal  'em  Ay  had  to  come  down 
for  nails  anyway." 


MINK    AND    MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.    Prospectus,  8  cents. 

GOLDEN    WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 

Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


f 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200.000  customers  testify  that  my 

 designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 

them     Built  for  long,  hard,    continuous  users' 
satisfaction.       HIGHEST    QUALITY  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less  than  you  usually 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog 

of  these  and  other  farm  and  household  eooda 
free.  A  |>n»tal  gets  it.  Low  freight  rate. 
WM  CALLOWAY  CO..  HUX  A_      WATKKI  ,:.  I 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

We  secure  your  patent  or  return  our  fee.  Manu- 
facturers are  writing-  for  patents  secured  through 
us.  Write  for  free  book,  '  How  to  Secure  Your 
Patent,"  and  list  of  patents  wanted.  We  assist  in 
selling  your  patent.  P.  H.  PATTISON  &  CO.. 
U.  8.  Patent  Attya.,  935  G  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WHY  MILK  AND  BUTTER 

ARE  SOMETIMES  YELLOW 


The  belief  that  a  bright  yellow  color 
in  milk  means  richness  in  quality  is 
not  true,  according  to  experiments  con- 
duced at  the  college  of  agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  These  ex- 
periments show  that  the  change  from 
the  white  cream  and  butter  in  winter 
to  yellow  cream  and  butter  in  spring 
and  summer  does  not  indicate  an  in- 
creased fat  percentage.  The  very  high- 
est colored  milk  that  a  cow  can  give 
may  have  the  lowest  fat  percentage. 
Such  a  condition  is  found  in  the  so- 
called  colostrum  milk,  the  first  milk 
that  a  cow  gives  after  giving  birth  to 
a  calf. 

The  explanation  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments and  the  popular  belief  in  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  color  to  rich- 
ness, lies  in  the  cause  of  the  natural 
yellow  color  of  cream  and  butter.  It 
was  found  that  cows  were  not  able  to 
produce  the  yellow  coloring  matter  for 
their  cream  and  butter.  The  coloring 
matter  must  be  derived  from  the  feed. 
The  vellow  coloring  matter  of  milk  was 


found  to  be  identical  with  a  yellow 
!  coloring  matter  that  is  widely  distrib- 
|  uted  in  plants  and  fresh  grass. 

This  coloring  matter  is  called  caro- 
tin.   It  takes  its  name  from  the  car- 
rot, where   it  is  very   abundant,  ana 
where  it  was  first  discovered  by  scien 
tists  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
'    The  difference  in  the  color  of  cream 
and  butter  in  winter  and  spring  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
winter  feeds  contain  little  or  nor  caro- 
.  tin.   No  marked  increase  in  the  fat  per- 
'  centage    accompanies    the    increase  in 
1  color  when  foods  rich  in  carotin  are  fed. 
I  It  has  been   shown  that  the  average 
cow  gives  a  higher  per  cent  of  fat  in 
her  milk  during  the  winter  than  in  the 
j  spring  and  summer. 

PASTE   UP   IN  THE   DAIRY  BARN. 


Beatrice 

Cream  Separator 

Farmer  Onswon  says  : 
"Don't  pay  a  premium  for  a  name 
only.  Mark  this:  Of  all  cream  sepa- 
rators the  Beatrice  is  the  one  high- 
grade  separator  that  sells  at  a  reason- 
able price.  $85  bought  me  a  Beatrice 
that  skims  two  gallons  of  milk  per 
minute  — 1000  pounds  per  hour. 
Other  high-grade  separators  of  like 
capacity  would  cost  you  $100  to  $125. 

"  Why  pay  more  than  the  Beatrice  price  ?  The 
saving  is  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  accord- 
inK  to  size.  The  Beatrice  is  the  separator 
with  the  double-angle  discs.  We  get  all  the 
cream.  With  the  Centrifugal  Washing 
Devicelwe  clean  its  bowl  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  You  will  need  buy  only  one  Beatrice 
in  your  lifetime.  All  wearing  parts  are 
replaceable.  You  can  make  a  Beatrice  all 
over  again,  a  new  separator  out  of  the  old 
one,  for  $35." 

Buy  with  your  eyes  open.   Send  for  catalog. 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Chicago 

Du  Moinei,  la.,  Dubuque,  la., 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Topeka,  Kan., 
Denver,  Col.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  St.  Loon,  Mo. 


The  dairy  department  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin College  of  Agriculture  is  urging  that 
the  following  be  pasted  up  in  every 
dairy  barn  in  the  state: 

"Practice  the  following  advice  and 
you  will  make  more  dollars  in  dairying. 
Others  have  done  it.    Why  can't  you? 

"Use  purebred  dairy  sires  from  cows 
having  large  and  profitable  productions 
of  milk  and  butterfat. 

"Raise  well  the  heifer  calves  from 
cows  which  for  one  or  more  generations 
have  made  large  and  profitable  produc- 
tions of  milk  and  butterfat. 

"Breed  heifers  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  twenty  months. 

-Feed  heifers  liberally  and  milk  reg- 
ularly. 

In  Summer  Time. 

"Do  not  try  to  save  feed  by  turning 
to  pasture  too  early. 

"Provide  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water, 
shade  and  protection  against  flies  dur- 
ing hot  weather. 

"Supplement  poor  pastures  with  corn 
|  silage  or  green  soiling  crops  like  rye, 
peas,  oats,  green  corn  fodder,  cabbage, 
!  and  other  available  feed. 

In  Winter  Time. 

"Feed  cows  daily  one  pound  of  grain 
for  every  three  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced, twenty-five  to  forty  pounds  of 
corn  silage,  and  what  clover  or  alfalfa 
hav  they  will  eat. 

"Do  not  turn  cows  out  to  remain  and 
suffer  in  cold,  stormy  weather. 

"Allow  them  to  have  water  which  is 
not  colder  than  that  from  a  deep  well 
fvrice  or  three  times  daily. 

'  Brush  cows  daily  if  you  can  possi- 
bly find  the  time,  for  it  pays  better 
than  does-  grooming  of  horses,  which  as 
a  rule  is  not  neglected. 

■  Keep  cows  in  clean,  well  lighted, 
properly  ventilated  stables. 

At  All  Times. 

"Treat  cows  gently  and  avoid  excite- 
ment. 

'  Weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  at  milk- 
ing time. 

•  Get  your  neighbors  to  share  with  you 
in  owning  a  Babcock  milk  tester  and 
test  the  milk  of  each  cow. 

"Discard  the  cow  which  has  failed  at, 
the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  market  price 
for  all  the  feed  she  has  consumed. 

"Give  cows  six  to  eight  weeks'  rest 
between  lactation  periods. 

"Belong  to  a  dairy  cattle  breeders'  as- 
sociation, a  cow-testing  association  and 
every  organization  that  will  help  to 
keep  you  posted  and  in  touch  with  the 
best  up-to-date  methods  of  managing 
your  dairy  herd." 

Gypsum  sprinkled  on  the  floor  about 
the  stalls  of  the  cows  will  not  only 
keep  down  odors,  but  will  retain  the 
ammonia  of  the  manure.  Use  it  lib- 
erally. 

See  that  a  bunch  of  rock  salt  is  kept 
where  the  cows  can  have  ascess  to  it 
daily.  It  will  keep  the  system  of  the 
cows  in  better  condition  and  will  make 
the  butter  come  quicker  when  churning. 

Your  troubles  last  week  looked  just 
us  big  as  those  you  think  confront  you 
now. 


TEPARY  BEANS  FOR  DRY  LANDS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  the  spring  of  1914  I  planted  10 
pounds  white  Tepary  beans  in  three-foot 
rows,  one  and  two  beans  fifteen  and 
twenty  inches  apart.  The  ten  pounds 
planted  about  two  acres.  I  cultivated 
them  three  times  and  harvested  over  two 
thousand  pounds.    They  received  no  ir- 


SEPARATORS 

Save  in 
7  Ways 


Q t-»i-iti7  of  cream  that  no 
UailUiy  other  separator 
will  recover  completely,  particu- 
larly under  the  harder  conditions 
of  every  day  use. 

Quo  lit  \r  of  cream  as  evi" 
Uailty   denCed   by  De 

Laval  butter  always  scoring  high- 
est in  every  important  contest. 

T  fahnr  m  ever>'  way  over  anv 

■L/ttUUI  gravity  system,  and 
also  over  any  other  separator,  by 
turning  easier,  being  simpler,  easier 
to  clean  and  requiring  no  adjust- 
ment. 

Tim  <=»  ky  hours  over  any 
1  1111 C  gravity  system,  and  as 
well  over  any  other  separator  by 
reason  of  greater  capacity  and  the 
same  reasons  that  save  labor. 


G__f  since  while  a  De  Laval 
"  **  •  cream  separator  may 
cost  a  little  more  than  a  poor  one 
to  begin  with  it  will  last  from  ten 
to  twenty  years,  while  other  sep- 
arators wear  out  and  require  to  be 
replaced  in  from  one  to  five  years. 

T)y. .--fi  f-  m  more  and  better 
rrUlll  cream,  with  less  labor 
and  effort,  every  time  milk  is  put 
througli  the  machine,  twice  a  day, 
or  730  times  a  year  for  every  year 
the  separator  lasts. 

Satisfaction  ^  isconn° 

sideration,  and  can  only  come 
from  knowing  you  have  the  best 
separator,  and  being  sure  you  are 
at  all  times  accomplishing  the 
best  possible  results. 


Easy  to  prove  these  savings 

These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer. 
If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  simply 
write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  Sl?S±?sSsS5 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


THE  PERFECT  SILO 


VITRIFIED  HOLLOW  TILE 

Built  like  a  jug  and  of  the  same 
material. 

/  Airtight, 

/  Impervious  to  water, 
I  Strong, 
TUT  l  Durable, 

\  Convenient, 

PERFECT  i £t;?r°0of'f 

n  /  Alkali-proof, 

SILO  \  Tire-proof, 

liner        I  Trost-proof, 
MUol        /  Wind  and  Weather  proof , 
nr  /  Good  Looking, 

DC  m  m  m  •  I  Simple, 

I  Permanent, 

\  Pree  of  Upkeep  Cost, 

\  Not  too  expensive. 

Hard  burned  vitrified  hollow  clay 
tile  silos  meet  every  requirement  and 
no  other  material  does. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
says.  Bulletin  200,  page  18:  "It  em- 
bodies every  factor  which  goes  to 
make  a  perfect  silo." 

yy£        1  Under  positive  written  guar- 

BUILD   >  At  a  cost  no  higher  than 

TLiriJ    \     wood  or  concrete. 

I  Htm    )  On  terms  that  you  can  meet. 


Fill  out  coupon  for  free  booklet, 
price  and  terms. 

THE  HINMAN  SILO  COMPANY,  214  DENHAM  BLDG,  DENVER,  COLO. 
Please  send   me.  free  of  cost,  your  booklet  describing  the  Perfect  Silo. 


Name 


I 


Town    State 

How  large  a  silo  do  you  expect  to  build 
When  do  you  expect  to  build  


rigation  and  very  little  rain  from  the 
time  they  were  planted  until  harvested. 
Mexican  beans  planted  along  side  of 
them  burned  badly  and  made  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds  per  acre  under 
the  same  conditions. 

The  Tepary  bean  makes  a  large,  bushy 
top,  with  leaves  somewhat  like  the 
leaves  of  cow  peas.  A  single  plant,  given 
ample  room,  makes  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  fifty  pods.  I  consider  the  Tepary 
bean  and  feterita  as  the  two  most 
drouth  resistant  plants  that  I  have  had 
any  experience  with.— H.  H.  Beckwith, 
Bent  Co.,  Colo.  1 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf" 

ffk  4fe  M  Buy*  the  New  Butter-  1 
\l]  JB  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnin  =  . 

U  M  CP.  easy  cleaning,  close  slrim- 
~  Ai^W  mine,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

BBSjBVe^per  hour.    Made  nlso  in  four 
^  larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  her« 

30  Pays'  Free  Trial  g^S*  «!™s2 

Postal  brings  Free  eat- 


lUo^folder  and  ''direct-from-fsctory''  offer 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  ball. 

ALB AUCH  DOVER  CO.  »=> 
2228  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Send  in  your  renewal  today. 
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AUNT  MARY  JANE'S  DIETS. 


By  Mary  G.  Wemple. 
"Mawnin',  Miss  Lucy,  I  sho  is  glad 
ter  see  you,"  was  the  pleasant  greeting 
from  the  old  negro  mammy,  Aunt  Mary 
Jane. 

"Why,  good  morning,  Aunt  Mary 
Jane.  1  thought  that  you  were  cooking 
for  the  Wilsons  now.  What  brings  you 
here  so  early?"  I  asked. 

"Whut!  Me  cookin'  for  de  Wilsons? 
Noam,  Miss  Lucy.  I  wouldn't  cook  fur 
dem  fokes  fur  wun  hunderd  dollers  a 
mont.  Lawsy,  honey,  I  fixed  wun  brek- 
fus,  and  dat  wuz  enuf  fur  dis  ole  nigger 
mammy.  Hey,  Law!  dem  fokes  too 
kurios  'bout  speshuls  and  dients,  as  dey 
call  em.  Wy,  dey  eben  got  de  cow  on  a 
diet." 

"Oh,  you  mean  diets  and  specialists, 
do  you  not,  Aunt  Mary  Jane?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Yassum,  yassum;  dat's  it,  honey. 
Bless  Gawd!  Dey's  perfect  fernaticks  on 
de   subjec'  ob  speshulisis    and  dients. 


that  J 


=  The  standby  of  the  thirsty — 

§  the  delight  of  the  hot  and  tired 

s  — the  treat  for  the  multitude. 

|  Delicious  and  Refreshing 

5  Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
-         nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


Whenever  ^ 
you  see  an  Kiy 
Arrow,  think  'ti 
of  Coca-Cola 


'"MllflllM*** 

The  Coca-Cola  Co. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 


THE  "FAMOUS"  WATER 
ELEVATOR  FOR  IRRIGATION 

will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  Agricultural 
Building  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition,  San 
Francisco.  Water  will 
be  handled  with  50  to 
65  per  cent  less  pow- 
er than  pumping 
plants  require.  Write 
today  for  catalog. 
The  Famous  Water 
CO.,  1409-1411  Stout  St., 
Denver,  Oolo. 


Elevator 


DENTISTRY 

^.Latest  Scientific  Methods  used.  Alls, 
operations   painless.     Results  Guar- 
anteed.  Low  Prices.  Special  appoint- 
ments for  out  of  town  patients,  in- 
suring  speedy  completion  of  work. 

Id  OB  O  AN    DENTAL  CO. 
8-9  Barth  Block.    16th  and  Stout  Ste. 
Opp.  Lewis  D.  G.  Co.      Denver,  Colo. 


Miss  Lucy,  I  'clare  fo'  you  ebry  wun  ob 
dem  dun  ben  to  a  speshulis  an'  de  spe- 
shul  dun  put  'cm  on  a  dicnt. 

"Listen,  old  miss,  whilse  I  tells  you 
whut  kine  ob  a  dient  each  wun  ob  dem 
f>atst  Fus,  Mizter  Wilson,  he  on  a  no- 
bred  and  no-meat  dient.  Miz  Wilson, 
she  on  a  no-bred,  no-meat,  no-salt  dient, 
:in  Mis  Janet,  deir  darter,  she  on  a 
quagulated  egg  dient." 

"Dey  lowed  dat  Mizter  Wilson  bavin' 
sum  kine  ob  exturnal-enturnal  com* 
plaint  an'  de  speshul  say  he  must  not 
hab  nothing  but  protenc  foods.  Miss 
Janet  she  havin'  hur  voice  treted  an'  de 
doctor  rekummended  sumthin'  very  easy 
ob  dejesshun,  an'  he  low  dat  de  quagu- 
lated  egg  surve  de  purpose  fur  her 
throte.  Den  dere's  Miz  Wilson;  she's  a 
woman  suffrig  leader,  and  de  speshul 
say  she  sho  wood  suffer  if  she  didn't 
hab  a  no-salt  dient  ter  follow. 

"Well,  as  I  wuz  gwine  on  ter  say,  I 
went  dere  dis  mawnin,  an  Miz  Wilson 
•urn  out  ter  gib  direkshuns  'bout  brek- 
fus.  Fus  thing  she  showed  me  how  to 
brile  de  meat  fur  Mizter  Wilson  so  as 
to  retane  de  juices  an'  make  it  more 
'tricious.  Den  she  say  dat  de  toas'  mus' 
be  browned  thu  and  thu,  so  dat  de 
starch  wood  be  dextrunized  in  hit. 

"Belieb  me,  Miss  Lucy,  dat's  de  fus 
time  I  eher  is  hear  ob  dcxtrunized 
starch.  De  onliest  kine  T  eber  hear  tell 
ob  wuz  biled  starch.  Now,  honey,  whut 
you  reckon  dat  dextrunized  starch  wuz? 
Hit  warn't  nuthin'  but  a  piece  ob  yeas' 
bred  browned  thu  an'  thu  till  hit  crack 
an'  make  a  krumblin  noise  when  you 
chaws  hit.  Hey,  Law!  My  ole  man 
better  neber  talk  ter  me  bout  dextrun- 
ized starch,  kase  if  he  does  I  sho  will 
whale  him  ober  de  head  wid  a  poker. 
Humph!  He  thanks  his  stars  if  he  gits 
plain  cawn  bred  an'  greens. 

"Den  Miz  Wilson  hab  me  put  de  pat- 
meal  on,  an'  she  say  to  be  sho  an'  not 
put  no  salt  in  hit,  kase  de  speshul  tole 
hur  dat  salt  wuz  'jurious  to  her  sistum. 
Miss  Lucy,  don'  you  no  dat  dat  wuz  in- 
sipid tastin'  grub?  Hump!  I  sho  laks 
salt  in  food  whut  I  eats,  so  dat  de  flat 
tas'  won't  be  dere. 

"Well,  I  put  dat  ar  oatmeal  on,  an', 
Missus,  sho  as  I  is  a  settin'  here,  hit 
cooked  two  hours  by  de  clock.  Miz  Wil- 
son say  dat  hit  cook  dat  long  kase  de 
woody  fiber  could  'sorb  plenty  ob  water 
and  rend  de  oatmeal  mo  jestible  ter  de 
pallette. 

"Hey,  Law !  Dat  wuz  more  dan  I 
could  comprehen',  so  I  commenced  fixin' 
dat  quagulated  egg  fur  Miss  Janet.  Miz 
Wilson  show  me  how  to  brek  a  egg  an' 
drap  it  on  a  hot  buttered  sawser,  an' 
set  hit  in  her  stove  jes'  long  nuf  fur  de 
white  to  quagulate.  Dat's  de  funnies' 
cookin'  I  eber  is  seed  sense  I'se  ben 
born. 

"Well,  arter  so  long  a  time  we  got  dat 
speshul  dient  brekfus  ready,  an'  I  called 
'em  in  to  eat  hit.  Miss  Lucy,  yo  sho 
wood  a  laffed  yo  sides  sore  at  dat  site. 
Dey  sho  wuz  de  pitifulist  lookin'  crit- 
ters settin'  dere  at  dat  speshul  dient 
brekfus.  I  sho  don't  blame  Miz  Wilson 
foh  bein'  a  sufferajet,  caz  dat  no-salt 
dient  nuf  ter  make  any  wun  poor  wom- 
an suffer. 

"Arter  brekfus,  Mizter  Wilson  got  in 
wun  ob  dem  little  debbil  wagons,  whut 
he  call  a  Ford,  and  went  ter  his  wuk. 
Miss  Janet,  she  boaded  one  of  dem 
street  kyars  an'  went  ter  de  studio  to 
konfer  wid  de  vokul  trainer,  an'  Mis 
Wilson,  she  stay  home  ter  tell  me  Tiout 
de  cow's  balunced  rashun. 

"Well,  Miz  Wilson,  she  read  long  time 
out  ob  wun  ob  dem  little  books  whut 
she  call  a  Farmer's  Bulletin — she  lowed 
dat  wun  ob  dem  agrekultural  mens  gin 
hit  to  her  ter  teach  her  how  ter  feed  de 
cow  a  balunced  rashun.  She  say  ter  me, 
'Aunt  Ma'y  Jane,  dis  is  de  mawnin'  fer 
de  cow  ter  hab  one  bucket  er  chops,  wun 
bucket  ob  shorts,  wun  tablespoonful  ob 
salt,  an'  one  armful  o  hay.'  At  dem 
words  I  stopped  still  in  my  tracs,  an'  I 
looked  rite  at  her  an'  I  axed  her,  "Fur 
de  lub  of  mercy,  yo  ain't  got  dat  cow  on 
a  dient  too,  is  yo?'  An'  she  say,  'Oh,  no, 
we  is  jus  tryin'  to  gib  her  a  balunced 
rashun.  You  know  we  fine  we  can  get 
better  rezults  if  we  feeds  de  cow  sitif - 
kently.'  Umph!  Miss  Lucy,  arter  dat 
broad  desertion,  right  den  de'  las'  straw 
bruk  on  de  kamels  back,  an'  megiately 
I  hans  in  my  resignashun  ter  take  effec' 
sooner  if  not  at  wunce.  I  cud  stan'  de 
white  fokes  bein  on  a  dient,  but  wen  it 
kum  to  a  cow  bein'  put  on  a  balunced 
rashun,  dat  wuz  too  much  fer  dis  ole 
nigger,  so  dis  ole  mammy  lef  dem 
; 


HE"  PtnrccTion 


GAS  STOVE 
COMFORT  WITH 
KEROSENE  OIL 


FIRELESS  COOKING-RIGHT  IN  THE  OVEN 

UPPOSE  your   tireless    The  oven  of  the  NEW  PER- 


S  cooker  were  just  part  of 
your  cookstove. 
How  much  more  you 
would  use  it.  How 
many     steps  1)171) 
you' d  be  saved !      '  (jr4 


FECTION  OIL  COOK- 
STOVE  becomes  a 
fireless  cooker  merely 
by  pulling  a  damper. 

ION 

HES 


The  NEW  PERFECTION  lights  at  the  touch  of  a  match,  and  is  reg- 
ulated by  merely  raising  or  lowering  the  wick.  Sold  in  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
burner  sizes. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Denver  Pueblo  Albuquerque  Cheyenne 

Butte  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


Special  10-Day  Bargain 


Offer 


Enough  Sudan  Grass  Seed  Free 
to  Sow  One  Full  Acre,  with  a  Three- 
Year  $1.25  Subscription 
to  Western  Farm  Life. 

Sudan  Grass  is  the  new  annual 
drouth  resistant  hay  plant  recent- 
ly introduced  into  this  country 
from  Sudan,  Africa.  It  is  a  rela- 
tive of  sorghum,  grows  much 
finer,  cures  more  readily  and  is 
better  feed  than  sorghum  for 
either  cattle  or  horses.  Analysis 
shows  that  it  is  equal  to  prairie 
hay  in  feed  constituents  and  cat- 
tle like  it  better.  You  plant  Sudan 
Grass  seed  with  a  regular  grain 
drill.  From  two  to  four  crops  aio 
harvested  every  season,  depending 
on  the  altitude,  and  it  yields  from 
two  to  four  tons  per  acre.  It 
6hould  be  sown  late  in  the  season 
when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warm.  In  Colorado  any  time  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June.  Send  us 
$1.25  in  the  next  ten  days  and  we 
will  extend  your  subscription  to 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  three 
years  and  send  you  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid,  sufficient  Sudan  Grass 
seed  to  sow  one  acre  of  ground. 
You  can  raise  a  seed  crop  from 
this  one  acre  which,  with  favor- 
able conditions,  will  yield  ample 
seed  to  sow  a  good  large  field 
next  year.  After  you  harvest  the 
seed  a  cutting  of  hay  can  possibly 
be  secured.  Remember  to  send 
in  your  renewal  within  ten  days 
after  receipt  of  this  issue. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  today.  You  can  go  ahead  and  prepare 
your  ground  for  sowing  the  Sudan  Grass  for  the  seed  will  be  sent  you  by 
prepaid  parcel  post. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY.  


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs-  Enclosed  find  $1.25  in  payment  for  a  3  year  renewal  sub- 
scription and  sufficient  Sudan  Grass  seed  to  sow  one  acre. 


Name 
Town 


parts  right  den  an'  dar. 

"So,  honey,  de  nex'  time  dat  yo  hears 
ob  me  a  hirin  out  yo  can  make  sho  dat 
dis  ole  Ma'y  Jane  is  a  gwine  ter  ax,  if  de 
fokes  is  on  a  dient  fore  I  gibs  dem  a 
finul  decishun,  an'  furdermo',  I  sho  is 
gwine  ter  ax  an'  enquire  if  dey  air  usin' 
a  cow's  dient  too  in  deir  cow's  rashuns. 
Yassum,  I  sho  is.    Yo  heah  dis  ole  nig- 


gab.? 

"Well  -  Miss  Lucy,  I  better  moasin' 
long,  kase  I  got  a  misery  in  my  haid,  an' 
1  got  ter  go  git  a  intment  to  rub  hit 
wid.   Good-bye,  honey;  take  good  ker  ob 

yersef." 

And  before  I  could  reply  to  her  the 
poor  old  negro  had   disappeared  from 

view. 


June  15,  1915 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
vourself  and  one"  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  all  families 
on  the  farm  are  or  should  be  enjoying 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance 
and  of  their  own  raising.  Even  the  peo- 
ple who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  live 
in  the  city  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
these  foods,  so  necessary  to  the  system, 
when  they  can  be  had  at  such  extremely 
low  prices.  We  read  much  about  the 
building  of  silos  for  the  canning  of  suc- 
culent food  for  the  cow  for  the  winter, 
but  we  hear  very  little  about  preparing 
suitable  rations  for  the  family  when 
green  foods  are  unavailable  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

From  an  economic  and  healthful 
standpoint,  it  is  much  more  essential  to 
make  provision  for  the  family  ration 
than  it  is  for  that  of  the  stock. 

The  canning  of  meats,  fruits  and  veg- 
tables  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  simple 
method  that  it  can  be  easily  done  by 
every  farm  wife,  and  a  generous  supply 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  provided 
for  winter  use  with  very  little  labor.  A 
fifteen-dollar  pressure  canner  will  last  a 
family  a  lifetime,  and  the  work  of  can- 
ning is  transformed  into  a  real  pleasure. 
With  its  use  the  family  can  enjoy  fresh 
meats  during  the  warmest  seasons,  and 
can  have  a  supply  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  at  any  time. 

An  important  advantage  in  canned 
fruits  is  the  convenience  that  they  af- 
ford the  farmer's  wife.  Canned  goods 
require  but  a  small  amount  of  storage 
space,  and  when  a  meal  is  to  be  prepared 
it  requires  but  little  time  and  labor  to 
get  out  a  can  of  vegetables,  fruit  or 
both  and  prepare  them  for  serving, 
canned  and  preserved  goods  are  especial- 
ly appreciated  by  the  farm  wife  when 
company  arrives  unexpectedly.  If  she 
has  the  necessary  canned  goods,  she  is 
not  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and  aoes 
not  feel  the  least  embarrassed. 

Home-canned  supplies  are  not  only 
more  palatable,  but  they  are  also  much 
less  expensive  than  those  bought  from 
the  store.  Glass  cans  are  more  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way  and,  if  handled  care- 
fully, will  last  several  years.  Those  de- 
siring full  particulars  on  modern  canning 
methods  should  write  the  Home  Canning 


Club,  office  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Canning  Without  Cooking. 
How  many  of  your  readers,  1  wonder, 
have  tried  canning  strawberries  without 
cooking,  same  as  grapes?  I  have  tried 
it  and  believe  it  will  be  a  success.  First 
I  steamed  and  washed  the  berries  in  a 
colander,  then  packed  them  in  sterilized 
jars  tempered  in  warm  water,  poured 
one  full  of  water  to  see  how  much  syrup 
to  make,  then  took  the  necessary 
amount  of  water  for  the  number  of  jars 
I  wanted  to  can.  With  one  cup  sugar 
for  each  quart  of  berries  boil  the  syrup, 
then  fill  the  jars  of  berries  with  boiling 
water,  let  stand  about  three  minutes, 
pour  off  the  water  and  fill  with  the  boil- 
ing syrup  and  seal  immediately,  turn 
upside  down  to  cool  and  see  if  sealed 
thoroughly.  It  is  best  for  me  to  pour 
the  hot  water  in  only  one  jar  at  a  time, 
so  not  to  let  some  stand  too  long.  The 
hot  water  poured  off  I  saved  and  used 
it  to  cook  some  rhubarb  in  and  canned 
it.  The  flavor  was  splendid,  the  straw- 
berries kept  their  shape  much  better 
than  those  cooked  before  putting  in  tin 
jars.  Grapes  are  fine  put  up  this  way, 
only  they  should  stand  a  little  longer  in 
the"  hot  water.— Mrs.  J.  S.,  Bayfield,  Colo. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS— RECIPES. 


Save  the  Little  Legs 

WHEN  OUT  FOR  A  WALK,  GOING 
TO  TOWN  OR  VISITING 


Here's  a  collapsible  sulky  with 
spring  seat,  foot  well,  reclining  back, 
rubber-tired  wheels — folds  up  so  you 
can  slide  it  under  the  buggy  seat,  yet 
it  makes  it  easy  to  take  around  any 
child  from  i  to  6  years.  frO  "in 
Order  No.  050 ;  price  prepaid .  «p  0  •  1  U 

Order  today.  Send  for  samples  of 
new  dress  materials  for  summer. 

We  prepay  transportation  on  goods 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

JLT.Lewis&SonSr- 


Sugar  Cakes. 

One  cup  butter,  1  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  3 
cups  flour,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder,  3 
teaspoons  vanilla. 

Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  until  light, 
add  the  well-beaten  eggs  and  vanilla, 
sift  and  add  flour  and  baking  powder. 
Roll  out  thinly.  Sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  press  this  in  a  little  with  the  rolling 
pin.  Cut  into  rounds  or  squares  and 
bake  on  a  flat  greased  tin. 


Angel  Food  Cake. 

Whites  of  11  eggs,  1  cup  sugar,  1  scant 
cup  flour,  1  scant  teaspoon  cream  tartar, 
a  pinch  of  salt. 

Beat  the  whites  and  mix  with  the 
sugar.  Sift  the  flour  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar seven  times  and  lightly  fold  the 
whites  of  eggs  in.  Bake  40  minutes.— 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Williams,  Union  Co.,  N.  M. 


Mock  Lemon  Pie. 

One  small  cup  sugar.  Blend  with  this 
thoroughly  four  level  tablespoons  of 
flour.  Turn  over  it  gradually  one  cup 
boiling  hot  water,  stirring  constantly. 
Place  on  the  stove  and  stir  until  it  boils. 
While  the  mixture  is  hot  add  slowly  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  one  tablespoon  vin- 
egar (or  more,  according  to  how  acid 
you  like  it),  and  a  tablespoon  of  lemon 
extract.  Bake  in  one  crust,  using  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  for  a  meringue  on  the 
top.  Powdered  sugar  is  much  superior 
as  a  sweetening  to  meringue  and  browns 
even  more  quickly. 


A  tablespoon  full  of  turpentine  added 
to  the  water  when  boiling  clothes  aids 
materially  in  the  whitening  process. 

A  teaspoon  of  pulverized  borax  added 
to  cold  starch  saves  starch  and  adds  very 
much  to  the  stiffening  qualities. — Mrs. 
C.  M.,  Douglas,  Wyo. 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywnere., 
attracts  and  hill* 
allfllea.Neat,  clean 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
tea ton .  M a  de  o  I 
metal,  can'tspill  ortip 
over;  will  not  toil  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealer!,  or 
6  tent  by  express  pre- 
paid lor  (1. 


KA10LD  lOMEEo.  ISO  DtKalb  Art. ,  Brooklyn,  M.  Y. 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
of  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE;  there  is  a  chart  on 
every  pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it, 
and  all  the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell 
one  piece  from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes. 
Full  directions  for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
each — postage  prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and 
kindly  mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


7237— Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  Cat  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. — The 

special  feature  of  this  waist  is  that  it 
has  no  shoulder  seam  and  a  slightly  en- 
larged armhole.  The  sleeve  is  cut  to  fit 
the  widened  opening  and  is  loose  to  the 
edge  which  comes  below  the  elbow.  The 
surplice  closing  is  employed  with  a 
wide,  flat  collar.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 

7256 — Misses'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years. — This  dress  is  made 
with  a  plain  blouse,  showing  a  vest 
trimming  in  front,  or  a  plain  tuck  ad- 
justment. The  neck  Is  open  with  stand- 
ing collar  at  the  back,  and  the  sleeves 
are  plain  and  either  long  or  short.  The 
three  gore  skirt  has  a  yoke  at  sides  and 
back,  with  plain  full  length  panel  in 
front.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7239 — Ladles'  Dressing  Sacque.  Cut 
in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure.— This  Is  a  one-piece  garment  but 


in  any  fabric  less  than  fifty-four  inches 
wide  it  will  require  a  seam  down  the 
center  of  the  back.  The  waistline  is 
indicated  by  the  belt  which  may  be 
placed  high  or  low.  The  cap  is  in  one 
piece  also.  Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
7234 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. — This  little  frock  has 
the  new  straight  skirt,  gathered  at  the 
high  waistline  and  joined  to  a  short 
waisted  bodice  with  frill  at  edge.  It 
may  have  square  or  round  neck  and 
long  or  short  sleeves,  and  the  skirt 
may  be  finished  with  or  without  tucks. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7243 — Ladies'  Three  Gore  Yoke  Skirt. 
Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure.—This  skirt  is  made  with  either 
raised  or  regulation  waistline.  Yoke  ana 
skirt  are  seamed  at  each  side  and  closed 
down  the  center  of  the  front.  There 
are  small  pockets  at  each  side.  The 
cut  is  circular  and  the  skirt  measures 
2%  yards  around  the  hem  in  the  medium 
size.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7247 — Ladies'  Pour  Gore  Skirt.  Cut 
In  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. — 
This  skirt  is  made  with  pleats  at  each 
side  seam,  but  with  front  and  back  en- 
tirely plain.  There  is  a  shaped  yok*, 
dipping  slightly  downward  in  front  and 
back,  and  closed  by  a  lacing  at  the  side. 
The  waistline  is  1%  inches  above  regu- 
lation.   Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7260 — Child's  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.— This  practical 
dress  is  suitable  for  either  school  or 
playtime.  It  has  a  simple  sacque  dress 
closing  at  the  side  of  the  front  and 
worn  over  bloomers  which  are  mounted 


on  a  band  and  gathered  at  the  knee. 
The  sleeves  of  the  dress  may  be  worn 
long  or  short.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7257 —  Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. — This 
novel  design  shows  an  apron  without 
shoulder  seam  and  with  the  entire  front 
of  the  bodice  covered  and  having  small 
sleeves  and  back  yoke  in  one  piece  with 
front.  The  skirt  portion  is  gathered 
at  the  sides  and  plain  in  front  and  does 
not  quite  reach  the  center  of  the  back. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7241 — Child's  DresB.  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8,  and  10  years. — This  pretty  frock  is 
made  with  a  yoke  which  trims  the  back 
of  the  blouse  at  the  top  while  the  lower 
portion  is  gathered  in  both  front  and 
back.  The  neck  is  a  little  open  with 
flat  collar,  which  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  closing  may  have  a  band  or  be  left 
plain.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7258 —  Child's  Rompers.  Cut  In  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years. — In  these  simple  romp- 
ers there  is  no  division  at  the  waistline 
in  front,  as  half  the  body  and  half  the 
leg  section  are  cut  in  one  piece.  The 
closing  is  in  the  center  of  the  front. 
In  the  back  the  body  section  is  seamless. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7265 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  44  Inches  bust  measure. — This  prac- 
tical frock  shows  one  of  the  new 
straight  skirts.  This  is  made  with  four 
gores,  gathered  at  the  top  and  attached 
to  the  blouse  with  either  high  or  nor- 
mal waist.  The  blouse  has  a  plain  back, 
but  the  fronts  are  gathered  along  the 
shoulder  seam.  Price  of  pattern  10 
•  cents. 
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The  Grange 


C.  W.  Swayze,  Editor. 


Officers 

Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
Overseer,  M.  V.  PERKINS,  Montrose 
Lecturer,  C.  W.  SWATZE, 
Box  909,  Denver. 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary,  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
Boulder 

Business  Agent,  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 


WILLING  WORKERS  WANTED. 


Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  Grange 
work  throughout  the  country  has  taken 
on  new  life  and  its  efficiency  is  being 
recognized  as  never  before.  Farmers 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  their 
problems  must  be  solved  within  their 
own  ranks  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  they  must  become  closer  organized 
and  no  other  organization  seems  so  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the  Grange 
where  the  parents  and  young  people  of 
the  communities  can  meet  together  and 
discuss  questions  of  vital  interest,  both 
social  and  economic,  and  where  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  marketing  the 
produce  and  purchasing  supplies  direct, 
thus  eliminating  the  middle  men  and 
saving  the  extra  profits  to  the  farmer. 

Colorado  is  up  in  the  front  ranks  with 
other  states  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion, there  having  been  nineteen  new  sub- 
ordinate  Granges   organized    since  the 


KEEPS  THE  TOES 
IN  YOUR  HARNESS 

Keep  it  strong,  and 
new  looking  with 

EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 

Makes  harness  last  longer 
and  look  better. 

Dealers  everywhere 
THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
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No  doubt — no  trouble — Worms  ab- 
solutely eradicated  with  Medico 
and  salt.  You  mix  It  at  home — 
buy  your  own  salt.  Cost  less 
than  2  cents  per  pound. 

Easy  to  mix  and  effective.  Sim- 
ply put  where  stock  can  get  It — 
they  dose  themselves,  and  we 
Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  the 
proprietors  of  Cooper's  Powder 
Dip.  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  103, 
"Worm    Destruction."     It's  free. 

Willm,  Cooper  &  Nephews 

152  W.  Huron  St.       Chicago,  III. 


BEFORE   using    Cement  Coated 
Nails. 


Western  Cement 
Coated  Nails  for 
Western  Growers 

Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always 
of  uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and 
count.  Especially  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Fruit  Boxes  and  Crates.  In 
brief,  they  are  the  Best  on  the  Mar- 
ket.   Write  for  Growers'  Testimonials. 


Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 


AFTER  use  of  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.'s 
Cement  Coated  Nails. 

Denver,  Colorado 


first  of  the  year  and  many  other  com- 
munities are  ready  to  organize  as  soon 
as  deputies  can  get  into  the  field. 

We  need  organizers  badly  in  order  to 
cover  the  territory.  I  know  that  this 
is  a  busy  season  but  if  there  are  any 
members  who  could  devote  some  time  to 
the  work  of  organization,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  them.  We  want 
to  try  to  increase  the  number  of  new 
subordinate  Granges  to  thirty  within  the 
next  month  and  if  I  can  have  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  members  throughout 
the  state,  this  number  can  easily  be 
reached. 

I  want  to  especially  urge  the  members 
to  take  a  special  interest  in  making  a 
most  creditable  Grange  exhibit  at  the 
International  Farm  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Denver  next  fall.  This  will  be  per- 
haps the  best  opportunity  that  the 
Grange  will  have  to  advertise  our  or- 
ganization and  the  great  state  of  Colo- 
rado. Each  subordinate  and  pomona 
Grange  should  take  a  special  interest 
in  this  exhibit  and  urge  the  members 
to  grow  crops  that  will  excel  those 
grown  by  farmers  in  any  other  state. 
Let  us  maintain  the  good  record  of  the 
state  for  the  best  crops  grown  and  also 
show  the  people  that  the  best  farmers 
of  the  state  are  members  of  the  Grange. 

JOHN  MORRIS, 
State  Master. 


INTERESTING  GRANGE  ITEMS. 
By  State  Secretary,  Rudolph  Johnson. 


m 
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Nineteen  Granges  have  been  organized 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  as  follows: 
Box  Elder  Grange,  at  Watkins,  Adams 
County;  Prairie  Flower  Grange,  at  Mc- 
Clave,  Bent  County;  Big  Bend  Grange, 
at  Wiley,  Prowers  County;  Entriken 
Meadow  Grange,  at  Bailey,  Park  Coun- 
ty; Pine  View  Grange,  at  Deer  Trail, 
Arapahoe  County;  Dry  Creek  Grange, 
at  Lamar,  Prowers  County;  Guy  Hill,  at 
Golden;  Simpson  Grange,  at  Simpson, 
Adams  County;  Mt.  Sopris  Grange,  at 
Snowmass,  Pitkin  County;  Cottonwood 
Grange,  at  Deer  Trail;  Antelope  Flat 
Grange,  at  Byers,  Arapahoe  County; 
Olathe  Grange,  at  Olathe,  Montrose 
County;  Center  Grange,  at  Hereford, 
Weld  County;  Meadow  Lark  Grange,  at 
Strasburg,  Adams  County;  Igo  Grange, 
and  Keota  Grange,  both  at  Keota,  Weld 
County;  Elbert  Grange,  at  Elbert,  Elbert 
County;  Avalo  Grange,  at  Avalo,  Weld 
County,  and  Arlington  Grange,  at  Arl- 
ington, Kiowa  County. 

Wheat  Ridge  Grange  in  Jefferson 
County  holds  the  banner  for  member- 
ship, sending  in  a  report  for  the  first 
quarter  of  198  members.  Empire  Grange 
near  Fort  Collins  is  second  with  190 
members;  Pleasant  View  Grange  near 
Boulder  holds  third  place  with  179  mem- 
bers, and  Maple  Grove  Grange  in  Jef- 
ferson County  and  Montrose  Grange  tie 
for  fourth  place,  each  having  168  mem- 
bers. / 

Meadow  Lark  Grange,  recently  organ- 
ized near  Strasburg,  occupies  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Grange  in 
the  state  to  meet  on  Sundays.  The  use 
of  this  day,  however,  is  only  a  tempor- 
ary arrangement,  to  be  effective  until 
after  harvest. 

R.  M.  Cessna,  a  member  of  St.  Vrain 
Grange  at  Longmont,  has  returned  to 
Colorado  after  spending  four  months  in 
Oklahoma  organizing  a  number  of 
Granges  in  that  state  and  will  return  in 
the  later  part  of  the  year  to  complete 
the  work,  and  perfect  the  organization 
of  a  state  Grange. 

The  Granges  in  Boulder  County  are 
already  making  plans  for  the  annual 
Grange  picnic  and  have  appointed  com- 
mittees to  insure  the  success  of  the  af- 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

=    DENVER,  COLORADO  - 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,006.00 

ASSETS—                                          _1913_  _ni4_ 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,066.17  $320,068.28 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8.060.00  880.681. 81 

Collateral  Loans    4.714.02 

Policy  Loans    1,486.48 

Premium  Notes    1,614.10 

Bank  Deposits                              26,996.08  10,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,466.18 

Agents'  Balances                            2.087.78  8,817.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  ..     .      2.921  96  8,666.88 

Accrued  Interests  and  Rents.      7  72V6I  12.826.86 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,282.61 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.64  6666.618.60 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   $     2,921.96  S     8  666  X8 

Agents'   Debit  Balances    ....      2.901.66  10.194  4  4 

Accounts  Receivable                         <>9fi  <U  2.4  *«  6« 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1.042.88 

  6,760.26    17.890.28 

Admitted  Aaeeta    $266,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES—                                   —1913—  -1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve    $    2,267.16  $  69,865.43 

Accounts  Payable    2,964.64  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    391.02  62.86 

Reinsurance    236.26  60.76 

All  Other  Liabilities     68.814.83 

Capital  Stock   $117, 648. uO  $219,900.00 

Surplus                                           132,463.32  304,632.61 

Additional  funds  for  trie  pro- 
tection of   Policyholders...  260,111.22  624,432.91 

Llabilltlea    $266,960  f  64*  128.22 


insurance 

In 

force 

December 

Slat. 

1913  

 S  289,640.00 

Insurance 

In 

force 

December 

Slat, 

1914 

3.347.870.00 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President  E.  M.  SABlN.Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER.. First  Vice  Pres.  CALVIN  FLEMING   Treasurer 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres.  J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY .  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres.  DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY  ..  Medical  Director 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres.  DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL. . 

CHAS.  H.  TULLT. .  .Fifth  Vice  Pres.   Medical  Referee 


A  2,040-lb.  black  3  yr.  old  stallion;  five  1,900-lb  black 
3  yr.  olds;  two  1,950-lb.  black  4  yr.  olds;  a  1,970-lb. 
3  yr.  old  and  a  2,190-lb.  4  yr.  old,  greys;  a  1,580-lb 
and  four  1,625-lb.  black  2  yr.  olds;  a  1,640-lb.  grey, 
2  yr.  old,  my  own  raising.  Sound.  Registered  Perch- 1 
erons.  Sired  by  black  2,260-lb.  Imported  horse  and 
mostly  black  imported  mares.    I  will  guarantee  them. 

FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7.,  Chariton,  Iowa.    Just  East  of  Omaha. 


fair.  This  picnic  is  one  of  the  big  days 
of  the  year  in  Boulder  County,  and  the 
commercial  associations  of  the  various 
towns  as  well  as  the  agricultural  asso- 
ciation of  the  county  have  joined  with 
the  Granges  in  preparing  for  it. 

The  increased  demand  for  application 
cards  indicates  a  growth  in  Grange  mem- 
bership in  the  state  and  an  increased 
interest  in  Grange  work  and  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  order.  There  are  now 
over  6,000  Grangers  in  Colorado. 


GRANGE  NEWS. 


Box  Elder  Grange  No.  232  held  two 
meetings  in  April  with  a  good  attend- 
ance. They  had  two  candidates  for  the 
degrees  and  followed  by  programs. 

Center  Grange  No.  244  held  two  meet- 
ings in  April  with  a  good  attendance. 
This  grange  has  just  been  organized,  and 
the  members  are  spending  their  time 
learning  the  unwritten  work,  but  are 
planning  for  a  literary  program  at  their 
next  meeting.  They  voted  for  all  to  at- 
tend the  mass  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  high  taxes  imposed  upon 
the  homesteaders  in  this  section. 

Barr  Grange  No.  133  held  two  meet- 
ing in  May  with  a  good  attendance. 
There  was  instrumental  music,  singing, 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

We  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  anything  you 
should  want  in  Short- 
horns. We  will  take 
your  note  for  six  or  nine 
months  'time.  When  the 
note  comes  due,  if  you 
do  not  have  the  money, 
it  is  likely  we  will  be  glad  to  extend  it. 
Write  us. 

H.  C.  Lookabaugh,  Watonga,  Okla. 


CJG2BBB 


DIRECT  FROM 
THE  MILL, 


Save  money  by  eliminating 
the  middle-man's  profit  on 
building  material.  Send  us 
your  lumber  bill  for  esti- 
mate— we  will  give  you  the 
lowest  Net  Price  and 
Guarantee  all  Materials 
to  be  First  Quality.  Book 
of  Building  Plans — 
Containing  108  home 
plans,  with  estimated 
cost.  Sent  for  15c. 


VI  S 


RA.ROVIGCg 

S  E  ATTLE  .WASlfTl 


ajaa*.  bb  ajaav  New  &  Second 

La?  1     LjP  ft*  Hand  Pipe 

g-^     JL  adel    at    the  lowest 

prices. 

Havens  Bros.,  Mfg  &  Supply  Co. 
1622  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmeits'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  this  department  for  *4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  personal 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising  cory  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
giv«s  you  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nurserv  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POULTRY. 


SINGLE  Comb  White  Leghorn,  farm 
range,  eggs  $3.00  per  hundred.  Henry 
G.  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kans. 


EGGS — Dark  Cornish,  Buff  Cochin:*, 
White  Crested  Black  Polish,  Dark  Brah- 
mas.  Indian  Runner  ducks.  W.  A.  Cole, 
Lexington,  Nebr. 


BUFF  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns  of  highest  qual- 
ity. Send  for  catalog.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Brown,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


RINGLET  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
baby  chicks,  10c  each.  Eggs,  free  range, 
$1.00  per  15,  $4.00  per  100.  Eggs  from 
pens  of  prize  winners,  $2.00  per  15.  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Bailey,  Lyndon,  Kans. 


If  you  don't  fin  1  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


MY  true  Sicilian  Buttercups,  best 
money  can  buy.  Heavy  layers  and  beau- 
tiful. Prosperity  and  happiness  with 
this  breed.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
W.  C.  West,  321  Park  ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Leghorns;  Denver,  won 
$50.00  cup,  Sweepstakes  trophy,  all  spe- 
cials; half  price  sale,  May  15th,  eggs, 
baby  chix.  Free  catalog.  W.  H.  San- 
ders, Edgewater,  Colo. 


BABY  chix,  3,000  per  week — R.  <_. 
Reds,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Black  Langshans  and  White 
Leghorns  from  5-lb.  stock;  $12  per  100; 
leftovers  above  breeds,  $10  per  100;  2 
weeks  old  chix,  give  second  choice,  $15 
per  100;  guaranteed  alive,  express  pre- 
paid. These  chix  are  hatched  under 
best  conditions  of  climate,  from  pure 
bred  stock  that  develop  winners.  Ready 
now.  Springvale  Poultry  &  Stock  Farm, 
Leon,  Kans. 


ACRES  AND  RANCHES. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  ranch  for  sale.  C.  C.  Buck- 
ingham, Houston,  Texas. 


OWNERS  of  farm,  unimproved  land 
or  fruit  ranch  for  sale,  write  O.  O.  Matt- 
son,  94  Andrus  building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change, send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  t» 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


COLORADO  farm  relinquishment,  all 
smooth  hay  farm  land,  5%  miles  county 
seat;  160  acres,  $1,000;  rich,  sandy  loam 
chocolate  soil.  H.  E.  Brower,  315%  Main 
St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg,,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


PRODUCTIVE  LANDS — Crop  payment 
or  easy  terms;  along  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Free  literature.  Say  what  state  inter- 
ests you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  No.  122  North- 
ern Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IRRIGATED  homestead,  5%  miles 
county  seat,  2  miles  sugar  beet  dump; 
Al  soil;  fenced;  part  plowed,  balance 
hay;  lateral  built;  sacrifice  for  cash, 
one-tenth  actual  value.  Don't  write, 
come,  investigate,  you  buy.  See  owner, 
Brower,  315%  Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE: — Colorado  fawn,  one  of 
Morgan  county's  best  sugar  beet,  alfalfa, 
grain  and  dairy  and  hog  farms;  480 
acres,  only  $20,000;  a  gilt-edged  Invest- 
ment or  lifetime  legacy;  half  cash;  a 
rare  opportunity.  For  full  and  further 
information  address  sole  agent  for  own- 
er, H.  E.  Brower,  Metropolitan,  315% 
Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


VICTORIA,  Australia,  wants  settlers 
— Special  inducements.  Government  land, 
railways,  free  schools,  cheap  irrigation; 
31  years  to  pay  for  farms  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.  Climate 
like  California.  Ample  markets.  Re- 
duced passage.  Special  excursion  be- 
ing arranged.    Free  particulars  from  F. 


T.  A.  Fricke,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  49. 


FIRST  class  hotel,  sunny  Colorado; 
modern  twenty-room  hotel.  County  seat 
location,  two  trunk  railways.  Popula- 
tion 5,000.  Elevation  4,000  ft.  Two  sugar 
beet  factories,  best  irrigated  farm  coun- 
try, famous  Platte  River  valley,  Fort 
Morgan  district.  Always  run  as  first 
class  hotel,  favorably  known  to  the 
traveling  public.  Owner  will  sell  furni- 
ture and  give  graduated  lease  for  five 
years.  Your  opportunity  to  step  into  a 
going,  paying,  clean  business;  $2,500 
cash  purchases  furniture  complete,  pos- 
session May  1st,  1915.  Come  and  inves- 
tigate. H.  E.  Brower,  sole  agent,  the 
Metropolitan,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


PIGS — 17  choice,  healthy  3  months 
old,  all  for  $85.00.  A.  S.  Carter,  531  16th 
st.,  Denver,  Colo. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS — Big  type, 
pedigreed.  Shipped  on  approval.  Davis 
Bros.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.    Box  5. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire 
pigs.  Boar  ready  for  service.  J.  A. 
Green,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Berkshires, 
topnotch  breeds,  bottom-notch  prices. 
The  Harsha  Ranch,  Kremmling  Colo. 


FOR  SALE— 1  bay  gelding,  eleven 
hundred,  sound,  kind,  good  action,  com- 
ing four.    Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr,  Colo. 


THE  largest  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  West.  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Loveland 
Farms  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


POLAND  China  hogs  for  sale.  Boars 
ready  for  service.  Gilts  bred  for  early 
fall  farrow.  Large  bone  stock.  A.  D. 
McGillvray,  Boulder,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEYS — We  have  an 
over  supply  of  bull  calves  and  will  make 
special  prices  of  from  $50  to  $100  for  a 
short  time.  Have  a  corking  good  year- 
ling just  now,  out  of  grand  champion 
cow  at  state  fair,  1913.  A.  M.  McClena- 
han,  Greeley,  Colo. 


40  HEAD  young  gilts  for  sale.  These 
are  very  choice.  All  solid  red  color. 
All  cholera  proof,  bred  and  unbred.  We 
give  an  absolute  guarantee  that  this 
brood  stock  is  immunized  cholera  proof. 
Write  us  your  wants,  further  particu- 
lars and  prices.  Denver  Hog  Ranch  Co., 
E.  48th  ave.  and  Cherry  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BOILERS  bougnt,  sold,  exchanged. 
Expert  repairs.  J.  E.  Johndohl,  1735 
Blake  st.,  Denver,  Colo.    Phone  M.  2295. 


ONE  50  h.  p.  Winton  motor  gas  en- 
gine complete,  water  cooled,  perfect 
condition,  $300.  Geb.  W.  Coffin,  1540 
Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
on  a  hog  ranch  by  a  practical  man  with 
fifty  years'  experience  raising  hogs.  W. 
R.  Reeves,  Kersey,  Colo. 


THE  Moler  Barber  College — The  larg- 
est and  best  in  the  West.  Special  sum- 
mer rates  now  in  effect.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest.  1229  17th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


WANTED  —  Salesmen  in  Colorado 
towns  and  adjoining  states  on  commis- 
sion. Bond  required,  wagon  furnished. 
Write  Grand  Union  Tea  Company,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


GOOD  commission  to  agents  to  sell 
our  combination  adjustable  "S"  wrench 
and  pliers  for  pipe  or  burrs.  None  its 
equal.  Sample  $1.25.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.   Ord  Mfg.  Co.,  Ord,  Neb. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  In  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


OVER  15,000  men  and  women  wanted 
this  year  for  government  jobs.  $66.00  to 
$150  month.  Vacations  with  pay.  No 
layoffs.  Short  hours.  Common  educa- 
tion sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  W.  182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Twenty-six 
dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  work- 
ing small  towns  and  rural  routes.  Good 
chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  expe- 
rience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  214  Denham  bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


KODAK  FINISHING-. 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10v. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 


SEEDS. 


PURE  Sudan  grass  seed,  10  pounds 
$2.50  prepaid,  by  grower  on  experiment 
farm.    G.  H.  Branham,  Slaton,  Texas. 


SUDAN  seed  special — 50  lbs.,  $6.00; 
100  lbs.,  $10.00.  Plant  wheat,  oat  stub- 
ble.   Robinson  Bros.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


HOG  millet,  or  45-day  corn,  alfalfa 
seed,  feterita  and  the  rest  of  the  drouth 
resisting  crops.  I  furnish  the  hog  mil- 
let used  by  the  Prof.  Campbell,  agricul- 
turist of  the  Burlington.  Free  samples. 
"Alfalfa  John"  Franklin,  Beaver  City, 
Nebr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35c  GETS  the  hottest  Democratic  pa- 
per in  the  U.  S.  one  year.  The  Hornet, 
Box  59,  Fork,  N.  C. 


ADVERTISE — 20  words  in  lOOmonth- 
lies,  $1.  Sample  magazine  free.  Cope 
Agency,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmers  are  buying 
lumber  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 
No.  1  dimensions,  $9,  at  the  mill.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bill  for  figures.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  in  the  country  on  qual- 
ity lumber.  Write  today  for  free  price 
list.  Buy  while  prices  are  at  bedrock. 
Pacific  Mill  &  Timber  Co.,  Broadway 
bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  449-20 
W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  real  snaps. 
We  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  car  you 
buy  from  us — nothing  kept  back. 

Abbot  Detroit,  5-pass.,  1912  $500 

American,  4-passenger  1912  Model.. $500 
Apperson,  5-passenger  1911  Model.. $3. 50 
Aerocar,  5-passenger  1910  Model... $100 

Buick,  5-passenger   $400 

Cadillac,  5-passenger  1911  Model... $300 
Chalmers  "Six,"  5-pass.  1914  Mod.. $1500 

Chalmers,  5-pass  1909  Model  $350 

Cleason,  5-passenger  1911  Model ....  $200 
Everett  "30,"  5-pass.  1912  Model ....  $350 
Haynes,  5-passenger  1913  Model.. $1300 
Hudson  Coupe,  3-pass.  1914  Model.. $900 

Inter-State,  5-pass.  1912  Model  $650 

Jackson,  4-passenger   $275 

Krit,  6-passenger  1912  Model  $450 

Maxwell,  2-passenger   $100 

Maxwell,  5-passenger  1910  Model... $250 

Moon  "Six,"  7-passenger,  new  $1900 

Mathison  "Six,"  7-passenger,  practically 

new   $1200 

Metz,   2-passenger   1915   Model,  electric 

lights   $425 

National,  2-passenger  1912  Model,  very 

classy   $800 

Overland,  2-passenger  1914  Model.. $750 
I'eerless,  7-passenger  1912  Model... $700 

Plerce-Arrow,  7-passenger   $700 

Regal,  5-passenger  1912  Model  $300 

Stoddard-Dayton,  5-pass.  1912  Mod. $700 

Trumbull,  2-pass.,  1915  $300 

Winton,  7-pasenger   $600 

Hupmobile,  2-passenger  1911  Model. $300 

Write  for  complete  price  list. 
AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE  COMPANY 
The  Original  Clearing  House 
1517  to  1539  Tremont  Street 
Across  from  the  Court  House 
Denver,  Colorado 


CONCRETE  MACHINERY — If  you  are 

interested  in:  Building-block  machines, 
chimney  moulds,  silo-block  machines, 
hand  mixers,  fence  post  moulds,  orna- 
mental moulds,  tile  and  pipe  moulds, 
power  concrete  mixers,  well  curb  moulds, 
silo  moulds,  write  for  information, 
prices,  etc.  Gould-Esser  Co.,  1634  Blake 
st.,  Denver. 

Don't  Throw  Your  Dull  Safety 
Razor  Blades  Away! 

Mail  to  us.  We  resharpen  them  better 
than  new.  Single  edge  blades,  per  doz., 
25c;  double  edge  blades,  per  doz.,  35c; 
hollow  ground  Star,  each,  15c.  Each 
blade  honed,  stropped  and  hair  tested. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Cooper  Safety  Razor  Sharp- 
ening Co.,  1546  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


GRANGE  NEWS. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
speeches  and  speaking.  At  one  of  their 
recent  meetings  W.  C.  Woods,  Jr.,  judge 
of  Adams  County,  gave  them  a  fine  talk. 
They  are  figuring  on  some  kind  of  a 
contest  with  the  Henderson  and  Box  El- 
der Granges. 

Kiowa  Grange  No.  223  held  three 
meetings  in  March  and  two  in  April 
with  a  very  good  attendance.  They  had 
very  good  literary  programs  and  eleven 
candidates  for  the  degrees. 

Kiowa  Grange  No.  206  held  two  meet- 
ings in  April  with  a  good  attendance. 
The  members  are  buying  practically  all 
of  their  flour,  coal,  mill  feed,  apples  and 
potatoes  direct  from  the  producer. 

NOTICE  —  The  masters,  secretaries 
and  lecturers  of  a  number  of  the  subor- 
dinate granges  have  been  asleep  ever 
since  the  annual  session  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  have  neglected  to  send  in 
the  names  to  whom  they  want  Western 
Farm  Life  sent.  Will  some  member  who 
is  awake  kindly  stick  a  pin  in  these 
sleepers  and  remind  them  that  their 
lodge  "has  something  coming,"  and  ask 
that  they  get  busy  at  once  and  send  in 
the  list  of  names  to  State  Lecturer  C.  E. 
Swayze  ? 


AGRICULTURAL    INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
being  maintained  this  spring  in  the  con- 
test for  prizes,  ninety-five  gardens  in 
the  public  schools  and  thousands  of  oth- 
ers not  in  competition  but  equally  ef- 
fective from  economic  and  beautification 
standpoints. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  children  was 
communicated  to  parents  who  previously 
had  taken  no  interest  in  vocational 
training  in  the  schools.  The  active  co- 
operation of  ninety-nine  parent-teacher 
associations  in  the  city  was  given  freely 
and  generously. 

In  addition  to  planting  flowers  and 
vegetables  the  children  aided  in  cleaning 
their  own  premises,  those  of  the  schools 
and  the  vacant  lots  of  the  neighborhood. 
Much  of  the  work  has  been  of  permanent 
character,  such  as  setting  out  rose 
hedges,  shrubs,  palms  and  shade  trees. 

It  is  believed  that  the  impetus  given 
to  the  school  and  home  gardening  by 
the  beautifying  campaign  will  be  main- 
tained. The  main  purpose  of  the  school 
work  has  been  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
those  phases  of  the  work  which  con- 
tribute to  the  great  problems  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  fundamental  occupation  of 
mankind.  Gardening  places  the  child  in 
a  most  wholesome  environment  and  fur- 
nishes the  best  sort  of  physical  exer- 
cise and  relaxation  from  book  study.  It 
gives  both  the  child  and  teacher  fine 
opportunity  for  self  expression. 

The  ethical  value  of  garden  work  is 
considered  one  of  its  chief  claims  to 
place  in  the  curriculum.  The  children 
unconsciously  learn  orderliness,  the 
value  of  property  and  labor  and  that 
they  must  pay  in  some  form  for  what 
they  consume. 
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The  Road  Cruiser*' 


This  is  to  announce  the  1916  HUD 
SON — the  third  model  of  this  new-type 
HUDSON,  which  has  become  the  most 
popular  class  car  of  the  day. 

It  is  20  months  since  this  new-type 
HUDSON  came  out  at  $1750.  It 
weighed  about  one-third  less  than  aver- 
age old-time  Sixes.  It  cut  tire  and  fuel 
cost  in  two.  It  had  ample  power,  ample 
room  for  seven.  It  has  proved  itself 
one  of  the  staunchest  cars  ever  built. 
Despite  its  low  price,  it  excelled  in 
many  ways  the  costly  cars  of  that  day. 
Its  lightness  was  due  to  better  materials, 
better  designing,  to  refinement  in  place 
of  crudity. 

This  HUDSON  became  instantly  popular.  It 
took  us  one  year  to  catch  up  with  our  orders.  It 
forced  us  to  treble  our  output.  Repeatedly  it 
attained  a  sale  of  a  million  dollars  weekly. 

In  the  past  20  months,  15,000  men  have  bought 
it  After  two  seasons  with  it  they  unite  in  pro- 
nouncing it  the  ideal  modern  car. 

Now  we  announce  improvements,  in  some  re- 
spects the  greatest  HUDSON  ever  made.  And 
one  at  least  will  be  the  most  welcome  innovation 
of  the  year — the  new  Ever-Lustre  finish. 

Now  a  $1350  Price 

The  first  price  on  this  new  type  was  $1750. 
That  was  late  in  1913.  It  startled  Motordom. 
This  was  the  first  quality  Six  to  sell  under  $2000, 
and  many  engineers  said  that  price  was  impossible 
on  a  car  of  HUDSON  quality.  And  they  said  our 
lightness — under  3000  pounds — was  incompatible 
with  strength. 


Ready-the  1916  Hudson 


Four  Innovations 

1—  Yacht-Line  Body 

2—  Ever-Lustre  Finish 

3—  Roomier  Tonneau 

4—  $200  Reduction 


over  deep  curled  hair — a  luxury  which  heretofore 

has  been  confined  to  costlier  cars. 

Ever-Lustre  Finish 

And  now,  best  of  all,  comes  a  finish  that  stays 
new.  We  have  built  in  our  factory  enormous 
ovens,  large  enough  for  hundreds  of  bodies.  Now 
each  coat  of  finish  is  forced  on,  then  baked  on. 
The  result  is  a  finish  brilliant,  deep  and  enduring. 
It  resists  weather,  washing,  rubbing,  mud.  You 
who  have  seen  good  cars  quickly  grow  shabby 
will  realize  what  this  finish  means. 


But  the  car  was  a  HUDSON,  and  HUDSON 
standards  are  high.  Howard  E.  Coffin  was  the 
designer,  and  he  never  had  made  a  mistake.  So 
men  flocked  to  this  car  in  such  numbers  that  our 
next  model,  with  31  improvements,  could  be  sold 
for  $1550. 

Now,  with  a  trebled  output,  we  offer  another 
$200  reduction.  And  that  on  a  new  model,  vastly 
improved.  That  means  $400  reduction — 23  per 
cent — since  this  new  type  first  came  out  at  a 
price  pronounced  impossible. 

Yacht-Line  Body 

And  now  comes  the  Yacht-Line  body,  a  seven- 
year  evolution.  From  straight  lines  we  came  to 
streamline.  Now  come  lines  so  graceful  and  un- 
broken that  we  call  them  Yacht- Lines,  and  the  car 
has  been  called  "The  Road  Cruiser." 

Even  the  door  lines  are  unbroken.  The  tops 
of  both  the  doors  and  the  body  are  leather  bound. 

The  tonneau  is  roomier,  the  rear  seat  is  wider. 
Now  three  big  people  are  comfortable  on  it.  With 
seven  in  the  car,  nobody  is  crowded,  and  the  two 
extra  tonneau  seats  disappear  when  not  wanted, 
doubling  the  tonneau  room. 

And  now  comes  enameled  leather  upholst  ^ry 


Note  that  these  advances  come  to  you  in  a 
$1350  HUDSON.  And  note  that  this  HUD- 
SON, by  keeping  so  far  ahead,  is  winning  by 
thousands  men  who  demand  the  best.  Wherever 
you  go  you  will  see  this  new-type  HUDSON  driven 
by  men  of  distinction,  men  who  know  cars,  old, 
experienced  motorists.  And  this  new  model  will 
undoubtedly  win  20,000  more. 


Go  see  it  now.  Most  HUDSON  dealers  have 
it.  And  this,  like  every  new-model  HUDSON, 
is  bound  to  be  oversold.  Last  summer,  thousands 
of  buyers  waited  weeks  for  their  HUDSON.  This 
summer,  despite  our  larger  output,  there  will  be 
waiting  for  those  who  delay.  And  you  won't  find 
a  car  for  second  choice  anywhere  near  so  attractive. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger 
Roadster,  $1350,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Also  a  new  Cabriolet,  $1650,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Ask  your  dealer  about  HUDSON  service.  It  is  ex- 
ceptional and  extreme.  It  will  tell  you  one  reason  why 
HUDSON  cars  give  such  perfect  satisfaction. 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.  These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


COLORADO. 
Alamosa — Roscoe  R.  Sumner. 
Colorado  Springs — Steninger  Motor  Co. 
Denver — Tom   Botterill,    1272-78  Broad- 
way. 

Greeley — D.  R.  McArthur. 
Grand  Junction — Western  Colorado  Mo- 
tor Sales  Co. 
Longmont — A.  H.  McKeirnan. 
Pueblo — R.  BIrge. 

Trinidad— The  Trinidad  Garage  Co. 

ARIZONA. 
Globe — D.  L.  Meloy. 
Nogales — H.  J.  Kearns. 


Pima — R.  M.  Kelly. 

Tucson — Southern  Arizona  Motor  Co. 
IDAHO. 

Boise — P.  W.  Bewley,  1107  State  st. 
Lewiston — Dr.  J.  F.  Atkinson. 
Twin  Falls — Johnson  Auto  Sales  Co. 
Wallace— August  Hoist. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque — Hudson  Motor  Co.  of  New 

Mexico. 
Raton — National  Garage. 
Roswell — Roswell  Auto  Co. 


UTAH. 
Helper — B.  F.  Moss. 
Ogden — Ogden  Motor  Car  Co. 
Parowan — Halterman  &  Page. 
Provo — Provo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — The  Tom  Botterill  Auto 
Co.,  36-42  State  st. 

WYOMING. 
Cheyenne — W.  E.  Dinneen. 
Evanston — Trans-Continental  Garage. 
Rawlins — J.  M.  Rumsey  &  Clifford  Sun- 
den. 

Rock  Springs — The  Western  Auto  Tran- 
sit Co. 
Sheridan — T.  C.  Diers. 
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CO-OPERATION    AMONG  FARMERS. 


Editor  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  like  to  read  the  Grange  news  ill  your 
paper  and  wish  there  could  be  a  Grange 
started  here  but  it  is  mostly  a  fruit 
growing  section,  real  farmers  being 
scattered. 

Co-operation  is  a  big  thing.  In  Da- 
kota we  had  a  contract  with  a  mer- 
chant to  supply  at  a  straight  10  per 
cent  profit,  which  is  a  whole  lot  better 
than  from  50  to  200  per  cent,  but  the 
greatest  problem  on  the  farm  is  the 
marketing — getting  by  the  sharks  that 
claim  a  share  'in  what  the  farms  have 
produced.  The  first  requisite  is  to  get 
the  best.  If  it  is  grain,  raise  the  best, 
if  it  is  stock,  get  the  best.  Whatever 
you  have  for  sale  have  it  No.  1  and 
then  give  the  middlemen  the  cold  shoul- 
der, they  and  the  common  elevator  men 
and  all  who  are  in  cahoats  to  rob  the 
farmer.  Perhaps  an  experience  of  mine 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  what  the 
farmer  has  to  contend  with.  Some  years 
ago  in  Dakota  I  had  a  fairly  good  crop 
of  wheat.  I  had  paid  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  the  seed,  to 
get  wheat  that  would  top  the  market. 
The  buyers  in  my  town  wouldn't  pay 
what  I  thought  it  was  worth,  so  I  con- 
cluded I  would  ship  a  car.  I  filled  a 
car,  the  buyers  keeping  after  me  all  the 
time,  telling  me  I  would  lose  money  on 
it.  Well  when  I  got  my  returns  sure 
enough  I  did  lose.  The  commission  man 
had  to  send  the  inspection  paper  with 
the  returns  which  read:  No.  3 — blighted, 
damaged,  and  dirty,  which  I  knew  was 
a  lie.  If  it  was  No.  3  that  was  all  he 
had  to  say  about  it.  I  read  between 
lines  just  what  had  happened.  The  buy- 
ers had  written  to  my  commission  man 
to  break  me  of  sucking  eggs.  I  knew 
I  had  extra  No.  2  wheat.  No.  1  is  just 
for  the  trade  to  gamble  on  for  they 
do  not  grade  No.  1  more  than  a  half 
dozen  cars  in  a  season.  Then  I  sent  a 
little  sample  of  my  wheat  to  Dow  Bros, 
at  Oskosh,  Wis.,  the  second  biggest  mill 
in  the  world,  with  a  request  to  make  me 
a  price  on  that  kind  of  wheat  in  car 
lots.  They  wrote  that  they  would  pay 
me  the  Minneapolis  price  the  day  I 
shipped  for  No.  2  hard,  plus  the  freight 
from  Minneapolis  to  their  mill  and  I 
pay  the  freight  to  Chicago.  They  would 
unload  my  wheat  and  send  the  cars  on 
to  Chicago  filled  with  flour,  on  my 
freight.  I  filled  a  car  and  you  bet  I 
didn't  leave  it  till  it  was  locked  and 
sealed.  When  filling  the  cars  the  buy- 
ers kept  after  me  all  the  time  trying 
to  buy  the  wheat,  but  the  most  they 
would  offer  was  07  cents.  When  I  got 
my  returns  I  got  75  cents  and  nobody 
need  to  wonder  why  they  were  so  an- 
xious to  buy  for  67  cents  per  bushel 
besides  the  chance  to  steal  from  3  to  5 
bushels  on  every  load.  One  of  the  buy- 
ers went  to  Oskosh  to  try  to  do  me 
some  dirt  but  didn't  succeed,  nor  could 
he  sell  the  boys  any  wheat.  I  shipped 
three  cars,  making  over  four  hundred 
dollars  more  than  I  would  to  have  sold 
to  the  buyers  at  home,  but  you  see  I 
had  to  fight  all  the  buyers  in  our  town, 
the  inspector  and  commission  men  and 
you  will  find  them  always  and  every- 
where combined  against  the  producer. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  faj-mers  every- 
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Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


Save*  20% 
Baling  Cost 


MKAN8  ONE  MAN  LESS. 
Both  belt  and  power  presMB. 


Send 
for 
Cat- 
alog 


Bend  Us  Your 
Orders  and  Con- 
signments of  liar     —   or  separate  frame. 
Aula  -  F«Uo  Hay  Preu  Co.,  io;o  Wyoming,  Kauai  City, Mo. 


$1350 

COMPLETE 


40-45 

HORSE  POWER. 


A  city  man's  car  in  beauty,  silence  and  flexibility. 
The  Farmer's  car  in  power,  strength  and  dependability. 


The  King  Eight  Cylinder  was  announced  October  26,  1914. 
It  is  the  pioneer  popular-priced  Eight,  and  its  success 
has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  builders. 
Hundreds  of  King  Eights,  all  over  America,  are  daily 
teaching  motorists  what  they  should  now  expect  from  an 
automobile.  In  England  alone,  90  King  Eights  are  suc- 
cessfully operating,  and  South  Africa,  Australia,  Spain, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Venezuela,  Holland,  Cuba,  and  many 
other  foreign  countries  have  purchased,  then  praised,  this 
wonderful  car.  These  export  successes  are  the  strongest 
proof  of  King  Eight  efficiency,  as  no  "service"  can  be 
given  and  purchases  are  made  only  after  the  most  exhaus- 
tive investigation. 

The  reasons  for  Eight-Cylinder  superiority  are  easily 
understood.    A  Four-Cylinder  engine  has  two  power  im- 


pulses per  revolution;  a  Six-Cylinder,  three;  while  the 
"Eight  "has  four.  This  almost  "turbine"  flow  of  power 
means,  in  the  King  Eight,  traveling  from  a  creeping  mile 
and  a  fraction  to  a  racing  50  without  gear-changing,  and  the 
ability  to  gather  speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour  in  20  seconds. 
Such  flexibility  naturally  reduces  vibration  to  nearly  nil, 
which  in  turn  results  in  silence  and  longevity  and  adds  to 
riding  comfort. 

This  Eight  will  give  better  than  15  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline, 
and  over  800  miles  to  the  same  measure  of  motor  oil.  The  famous 
King  Cantilever  Springs  contribute  their  large  part  to  the  car's 
easy-riding  qualities,  and  its  complete  equipment  includes  a  Ward 
Leonard  electric  starting  and  lighting  system  and  an  engine- 
driven  tire  pump. 

There's  a  King  dealer  in  your  locality. 
Write  for  his  address  and  the  new  Eight  catalog 


Two  body  styles — One  Chassis — Touring  Car  and  Roadster 
KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1300-1324  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


where  combine  against  the  combination, 
but  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt 
the  saleratus  man's  motto:  "Get  the 
best,  whole  neighborhoods  to  go  to- 
gether, get  the  same  kinds  of  grain  and 
stock,  always  of  the  best  yet  something 
the  other  fellow  wants."  Where  they 
have  the  Grange  it  is  easy  to  do  this 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  middleman 
put  down  where  he  would  have  to  do  the 
begging,  if  he  can't  do  business  on  10 
per  cent  let  him  quit.  I  notice  it  is  the 
middlemen  and  the  merchant  that  go  to 
the  coast  to  winter  and  very  seldom  the 
farmer  or  the  farmer's  wife. 

GEORGE  T.  GIBBS. 
Canon  City,  Colo. 


BUNDLE  ENSILAGE  A  SUCCESS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

You  will  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for 
three  years'  subscription  and  crocodile 
wrench. 

I  see  in  February  15th  isssue  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life  where  E.  0.  Smoth,  a  dry 
land  farmer,  wants  to  know  about  put- 
ting bundle  corn  fodder  in  silo  and  as  I 
have  not  seen  it  answered  I  will  try  to 
answer  him.  I  have  a  silo  and  have 
filled  it  with  bundles  and  I  have  had  no 
spoiled  silage.  I  go  to  work  and  start 
filling  against  the  wall  and  keep  my 


bundles  higher  next  to  the  wall  than  the 
center,  leaving  the  center  the  lowest  so 
when  the  heat  comes  it  will  come  up 
through  the  center  and  force  the  bundles 
to  the  wall.  I  lay  around  and  keep  go- 
ing around  just  like  a  corkscrew  till  I 
come  to  the  center,  then  I  start  at  the 
wall  again  three  or  four  deep  and  keep 
working  to  center.  I  keep  going  till 
silo  is  full.  The  sliage  will  keep  fine 
and  cattle  will  eat  it  all.  When  you 
open  the  silo  to  feed,  if  you  are  careful 
it  will  come  out  in  the  bundle  and  you 
can  get  it  almost  as  easy  as  cut  silagis. 
Bundle  silage  is  good  enough  for  me  to 
feed  till  I  can  afford  something  better. — 
J.  H.  Auflick,  Elbert  Co.,  Colo. 

P.  S. — Keep  working  in  out  edge  of 
bundles  and  keep  packing  them  tight, 
the  center  will  take  care  of  itself. 


In  China  wages  for  women  operative! 
are  nearly  at  the  vanishing  point.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  silk  mills  of  Shang- 
hai there  are  nearly  20,000  workers, 
among  whom  are  children  who  work  at 
3  cents  a  day  and  women  at  5  cents. 
The  highest  paid  gets  26  cents  for  a 
13-hour  day.  In  the  Shanghai  cotton 
mills  the  best  women  workers  get  14 
cents  a  day,  the  poorest  5  cents,  ths 
hours  being  from  (i  to  (i,  with  30  minutes 
at  noon  for  dinner. 


Milk  in  Comfort 
in  Fly  Time  or 
Any  Time 


l  child  can  milk 
the  meanest 
cow,    and  anyone 
can  break  In  a  new 
cow  with  this  Hob- 
ble,   without  fear 
or  Imim  to  cow.  Prevents  klclun? 
or  switching  of  tall    Put  on  In  2 
seconds.    Use  It  one  week.  If  not 
satisfied  return  and  raoneywill  bo  re- 
funded.     Sent  anywhere  In  U.  S. 
fur  $1.50.     Acents  wanted. 
THE   CONNtLL  SHACKLE  CO.  I 
225  Grant  St.,      Hoquiam,  Wash.  { 
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Field  Peas  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Southern  Colorado 


They  have  renewed  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and 
made  it  grow  two 
crops  where  one 
grew  before. 

By   W.   H .   O  L  I  N 


Fattening  Cattle  on  Pea  and  Pea-Hay 
Meal. 

FIELD  peas  belong  to  that  class  of 
field  crops  called  legumes,  which 
have  the  peculiar  power  of  storing 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  available 
form  for  succeeding  crops.  It,  like 
vetch,  is  an  annual  plant  and  is  a  cousin 
to  alsike,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  beans.  All 
store  their  seed  in  pods  or  legumes, 
hence  the  name  legume  group. 

Field  vs.  Cow  Pea. 
The  field  pea  of  San  Luis  Valley,  Colo- 
rado, while  brother  to  the  cow  pea  of 
the  South,  differs  radically  in  both 
growing  habit  and  hardiness.  The  cow 
pea  has  long  pencil-like  pods  containing  j 
many  peas,  while  the  field  pea  has  a  | 
short,  thick  pod  with  three  to  six  or 
seven  peas  only.  In  the  beginning  the 
name  field  pea  was  given  to  a  stock 
pea  grown  in  the  field,  having  the  bot- 
anical name  of  Pisum  arvense  L.,  and 
which  differed  from  common  garden  pea 
in  size  of  pod,  number  of  peas  in  the 
pod  and  size  of  pea,  as  well  as  sweetness 
or  sugar  in  same.  Many  types  of  both 
garden  and  field  peas  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  valley,  so  that  now,  any 
pea — field  or  garden — that  is  grown  in 
the  field  for  feeding  purposes,  is  a  stock 
or  field  pea.  The  garden  pea  is  distin- 
guished usually  as  one  with  a  higher  per 
cent  of  sugar  in  its  composition  and  is 
quite  commonly  wrinkled  when  dry  and 
matured.  Its  botanical  name  is  Pisum 
stivum  L.  Types  such  as  Alaska,  Ad- 
miral, Stratagem,  American  Wonder, 
Telephone,  etc.,  represent  the  garden  pea. 

In  this  valley,  all  these  distinctions  are 
lost,  peas  are  peas  and  the  ones  that 
yield,  when  fed,  the  most  pounds  of  pork 
and  mutton  to  the  acre,  become  at  once 
favorites. 

The  oldest  settlers  of  this  valley  are 
the  Mexicans  who  came  into  the  south 
end  of  the  valley  several  generations  ago, 
making  settlements  at  Antonito,  Conejos, 
and  other  trade  centers.  They  grew 
peas  for  home  use  and  the  limited  trade 
of  the  valley,  but  not  generally  for 
stock  feeding  purposes  to  any  extent. 
There  was  no  care  in  seed  selection, 
thr  <--thing  was  done  by  tramping  out  the 
peas  with  live  stock;  in  some  few  in- 
stances they  were  "flailed  out."  This 
caused  a  horrible  mixture  of  "ring 
streaked  and  striped,"  of  many  colors 
and  kinds.  These  were  locally  known  as 
Mexican  peas  and,  because  they  came 
from  the  San  Luis  Valley,  were  soon 
known  to  the  trade  as  San  Luis  Valley 
peas.  They  were  similar  in  size,  small, 
with  just  a  few  larger  ones  sprinkled  in, 
as  it  were,  for  good  measure,  but  with 
as  many  colors  as  "Joseph's  coat." 

These  were  the  house  peas,  cooked  and 


Modern  Hog  House  in  Which  the  Sun  Reaches  Every  Part;  Herd  of  Pea-Fed  Sows. 


used  for  human  consumption  by  these 
early  Mexican  settlers.  Even  the  best 
of  these  Mexicans  seldom  grew  more 
than  a  half  acre;  no  one  exceeded  an 
acre. 

Present  valley  settlers  attribute  to 
James  A.  Kelly  the  credit  of  first  dem- 
onstrating the  value  of  the  valley  grown 
pea  as  a  feed  for  stock.  Mr.  Kelly  tells 
the  writer  that  he  was  anxious  to  work 
all  the  land  cropped  in  such  a  way  it 
would  keep  up  soil  fertility  and,  at  the 
same  time,  turn  some  remunerative  crop 
to  the  farmer.  Instead  of  farming  part 
j  of  the  land  one  year  and  the  rest  next 
year,  as  was  then  the  practice,  should 
this  demonstration  succeed,  the  farmer 
could  put  half  his  land  in  peas  and  the 
other  half  in  grain  and  thus  start  a  kind 
of  crop  rotation,  using  all  the  land  all 
the  time,  the  pea  crop  preparing  and  in- 
vigorating the  land  for  the  grain  which 
was  to  follow. 

The  only  drawback  to  his  plan  was, 
farmers  were  used  to  growing  the  pea  as 
a  garden  crop  and  failed  to  see  the  gain 
or  value  of  growing  in  field  areas. 

In  1893  Mr.  Kelly  got  seed  peas  from 
the  Mexicans  in  the  south  end  of  the 


stration  paid  for  itself. 

The  next  year  he  fed  his  pea  crop,  as 
hay,  to  1,300  lambs  in  a  corral.  These 
were  the  first  lot  of  pea-fed  lambs  sent 
out  of  the  San  Luis  Valley.  Eight  hun- 
dred wethers  went  across  the  Atlantic  to 
a  London  butcher,  who  pronounced  them 
prime  mutton.  In  1895-96  Mr.  Kelly  fed 
3,000  lambs  and  demonstrated,  beyond 
the  question  of  a  doubt,  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  industry.  This  pioneer  also 
demonstrated  that  calves,  fed  on  pea 
hay,  would  gain  a  pound  a  day.  As  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  this  was  the  first 
"baby  beef"  feeding  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Kelly  got  the  station  chemist  at 
the  State  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Col- 
lins, to  analyze  for  him  pea  hay  grown 
in  the  valley.  This  analysis  showed 
good  protein  content  comparing  very  fa- 
vorably with  alfalfa  grown  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  state  at  that  time, 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  pea  hay,  be- 
cause of  the  peas  contained  in  same. 

Mr.  Kelly  had  "started  something." 
On  seeking  a  crop  to  rotate  with  grain, 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  he 
had  chosen  peas  because  it  gave  a  quick 
rotation  and  improved  rather  than  im- 


The  pea  industry  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  has  increased  the  income  of 
its  people  more  than  $2,000,000  a  year  and  has  taught  them  the  value  of  live 
stock  farming  and  the  importance  of  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It 
has  also  demonstrated  the  profits  to  be  realized  in  careful  seed  selection. 


valley  in  sufficient  amount  to  seed  one- 
quarter  section — 160  acres.  When  at  the 
proper  stage  of  growth  to  make  good 
hay,  Mr.  Kelly  cut,  raked  and  stacked  in 
his  feed  lot.  He  now  brought  in  shoats 
from  Nebraska  to  feed  on  shelled  peas 
left  in  the  field.  Some  of  these  hogs  be- 
ing infected  with  swine  plague,  he  lost 
173  of  his  best  soon  after  they  were 
turned  into  the  fields.  He  now  brought 
in  two  and  three-year-old  steers  to  eat 
up  his  pea  hay.  This  proved  a  success, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  hog  loss,  the  demon- 


poverished  the  land.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  "father  of  the  pea  industry"  for  the 
valley  realized  the  full  value  of  what  he 
had  done. 

Demonstrations  of  Lamb  Feeding 
Industry. 

The  first  neighbors  to  "catch  on"  to 
Mr.  Kelly's  method  of  marketing  the 
pea  crop  were  the  Sylvester  brothers  of 
Monte  Vista.  They  were  the  ones  who 
demonstrated  the  method  of  "hogging" 
off  the  pea  crop  with  lambs  and  hogs  in 
the  field,  which  soon  became  an  almost 


Lambs  Being  Prepared  for  Market  on 
Peas. 

universal  practice  for  many  years  in  San 
Luis  Valley. 

These  same  men  were  the  first  to  dem- 
onstrate the  economy  of  the  silo  in  the 
pea  feeding  industry  and  the  real  worth 
to  the  feeder  of  pea  silage,  using  it  for 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

The  common  practice  in  the  valley  is 
to  seed  the  pea  crop  on  grain  stubble 
land  without  plowing.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  better  results  are  ob- 
tained when  seeded  in  this  manner  than 
when  seeded  in  either  fall  or  spring- 
plowed  land,  unless  it  is  most  thorough- 
ly packed  down.  A  loose  soil  seed  bed  is 
undesirable  for  this  crop. 

Planting  is  done  with  a  grain  drill 
with  a  deep  drop  that  will  let  the  peas 
through  without  cracking  same.  The 
usual  custom  is  to  stop  up  every  other 
hole  in  the  grain  drill,  putting  the"  drilled 
rows  then  14  inches  apart.  From  40  to 
100  pounds  of  peas  are  seeded  to  the 
acre,  varying  with  size  of  peas,  charac- 
ter of  ground  and  the  individual  farmer. 
Many  farmers  seed  barley  with  the  peas, 
claiming  the  barley  assists  in  holding 
heavy  vines  up  from  the  ground,  giving 
better  podding  to  the  peas,  while  the 
barley  adds  to  the  feeding  value  of  the 
crop.  When  the  two  kinds  of  seed  are 
used  it  has  been  found  that  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  of  peas  and  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  of  barley  give  the  proper  mix- 
ture for  best  feed  crop. 

The  disk  drill  is  the  one  commonly 
used  to  cut  into  the  stubble  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  properly  plant  the  seed. 

Peas  do  best  in  a  cool,  moist  climate. 
The  altitude  insures  proper  tempera- 
ment, while  irrigation  gives  just  the 
amount  of  moisture  the  crop  shall  need. 
The  only  cultivation  usually  given  is 
one  or  two  good  harrowings  after  the 
plants  are  well  up  and  rooted,  so  the 
harrow  teeth  will  not  drag  out  the  rap- 
idly growing  plants.  These  harrowings 
check  weed  growth,  while  this  cultiva- 
tion invigorates  the  peas.  It  is  a  good 
and  helpful  practice  that  needs  to  be 
encouraged.  It  breaks  up  any  tendency 
to  surface  crusting  and  can  be  followed 
without  serious  injury  until  pea  plants 
are  several  inches  high — four  to  six 
inches. 

Irrigation. 

This  valley  has  largely  the  "subbing 
method"  of  irrigation.  The  laterals  are 
rods  apart,  and  the  character  of  the  soil 
is  such  capillarity  brings  water  to  sur- 
face from  below  and  sends  it  out  later- 
ally to  moisten  the  land  areas  between 
laterals.  Probably  there  is  no  water  dis- 
tribution quite  so  easily  given.  But 
while  one  acre  above  ground  is  being 
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watered,  many  acres  beneath  are  being 
saturated,  and  this  gradually  brings  the 
water  table  on  the  lower  lands  nearer 
and  nearer  the  surface.  For  this  reason 
one  questions  the  ultimate  wisdom  of 
following  this  practice,  though  the  soil 
formation  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  irri- 
gation by  "subbing." 

The  first  irrigation  is  usually  given 
when  the  young  plants  turn  that  dark 
green  color  and  seem  to  be  calling  for 
water.  When  the  ground  subs  up  water 
sufficient  to  show  now  and  then  a  moist 
area  on  top  or  surface  soil,  the  water  is 
turned  off.  This  usually  will  carry  the 
crop  into  the  blossom  stage.  If  for  hay, 
the  crop  can  be  kept  growing  by  such  ir- 
rigations as  the  farmer  feels  will  give 
a  maximum  tonnage  for  his  stand.  If 
the  crop  be  grown  for  seed,  give  no  fur- 
ther irrigation,  leading  the  crop  to  ripen 
off,  which  forces  more  vigorous  podding. 
This  is  what  we  call  letting  the  crop 
fireburn  or  ripen  off.  Vigorous  podding 
does  not  occur  when  vegetative  growth 
is  prolonged. 

Harvesting. 

When  the  crop  is  cut  for  silage  it  is 
usually  cut  with  a  mower,  using  strong 
pea  guards,  when  the  barley  is  in  the 
middle  dough  or  yellow  ripe  stage  and 
the  peas  will  have  a  majority  of  pods 
with  well-formed  and  filled  peas.  The 
cut  peas  are  either  loaded  on  a  wagon 
by  a  hay  loader  or  by  hand  and  hauled 
to  the  silage  cutter,  green. 

If  for  pea  hay,  the  crop  is  put  into 
cocks  cured  on  the  ground  and  then 
stacked  in  feed  yard  or  field,  or  too  fre- 
quently left  in  loose  piles  "afield"  until 
wanted  in  feed  lot. 

If  made  into  pea  grain  meal,  harvested 
as  for  hay,  and  when  cured  it  is  run 
through  portable  mills  that  grind  up 
stalks  and  the  grain  as  well.  Blowers 
attached  blow  this  feed  meal  into  stacks 
similar  to  straw  stacks,  but,  of  course, 
much,  much  finer.  When  fed,  troughs 
must  be  used  or.  self-feeders  to  hold  this 
light,  fine  cut  but  moist,  nutritious  feed. 
Feeding  Off  the  Crop. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  feeders  to  turn  their  lambs  and  hogs 
into  fields  of  ripened  peas,  finishing  them 
by  "hogging  off"  the  crop.  Tfte  hogs  get 
every  shelled  pea,  so  there  is  no  grain 
lost,  but  neither  lambs  nor  hogs  will  eat 
much  of  the  dried  pea  vines.  These  do 
not  have  anything  like  the  feed  value 
obtained  when  cut  for  silage,  less  fiber 
and  more  palatable,  nutritious  feed  when 
cut  in  the  greener  stage.  While  hogs 
and  lambs  do  their  own  harvesting,  sav- 
ing labor  and  harvesting  expense,  it  lias 
also  been  observed  that,  especially  with 
sheep,  a  herder  must  be  provided,  and 
-,,111-  to  and  from  coyote  proof  corral 
night  and  morning,  lambs  do  much  "mil- 
ling." which  runs  off  fat  and  takes 
longer  to  finish  than  when  pen  fed.  Also 
of  late  years  bringing  in  range  lambs  on 
this  concentrate  feed  where  peas  are 
thick  with  pods  causes  stomach  and  in- 
testinal disorders  from  gorging  on  too 
concentrate  a  feed  to  which  they  are  not 
accustomed.  This  causes  a  percentage 
loss  saved  by  pen  finishing. 

Peas  make  a  firm,  white,  highly  flav- 
ored mutton  and  pork,  and  while  some 
foraging  is  beneficial,  feeders  are  now 
beginning  to  believe  quicker  gains  and 
a  more  rounded  finish  are  possible  when 
the  final  finish  is  put  on  by  pen  feeding. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Thomas,  the  valley  agricul- 
turist, estimates  the  average  grain  yield 
of  peas  the  valley  over  to  be  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  When  cut  for  hay, 
three  tons  per  acre  cured  pea 
hay;  when  cut  for  silage,  eight 
to  twelve  tons  per  acre.  The 
yield  of  the  crop  when  ground 
into  pea -grain  meal  runs  from 
four  to  six  tons  of  ground  pea- 
grain  meal  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age runs  nearer  the  minimum 
figure. 

Filling  Silo,  Feeding  Silage. 

A  silage  cutter  cuts  the  peas 
and  barley  forage  into  short 
lengths,  and  it  is  then  elevated 
into  the  silo.  The  more  per- 
fectly this  cut  ensilage  is 
packed  the  better  it  will  keep. 
It  is  the  prevalence  of  "air 
pockets"  which  starts  silage  to 
spoil.  Mr.  O.  W.  Sylvester  of 
Monte  Vista  found  he  could  use 
goats  to  good  advantage  to 
pack  his  silage  down  by  tramp- 
ing it  firmly.  A  boy  to  run  the 
goats  around  and  keep  them  on 
the  move  he  finds  gives  him  de- 
sired results.    He,  in  this  way, 


can  put  from  25  to  60  tons  more  silage 
in  a  large  200  to  400-ton  silo  than  its 
capacity  is  rated. 

The  average  cost  of  filling  the  silo 
after  same  is  built  approximates  one 
dollar  per  ton. 

This  silage  is  rated  higher  in  feeding 
value  than  corn  silage  and  is  used  for 
feeding  all  types  of  live  stock,  partic- 
ularly cattle  and  sheep.  Thirty  to 
40  pounds  of  silage  per  steer  and  1% 
to  3  pounds  per  lamb  per  day  is  consid- 
ered full  feed  ration  of  silage.  For 
best  finishing  some  threshed  barley  or 
barley  and  peas  are  fed  in  addition. 
Some  few  feeders  this  past  season  pur- 
chased a  cheap  grade  of  Southern  cattle 
and  "warmed"  them  up.  with  a  partial 


tial  to  plant  life,  by  which  means,  she 
can  restore  for  the  plant's  use,  a  re- 
newing supply  of  food,  upon  which  said 
plants  may  feed. 

That  is  why  Farmer  Kelly  wished 
these  valley  farmers  to  introduce  field 
peas  in  their  crop  rotation.  It  would 
put  nitrates  in  the  soil,  and  bring 
humus — organic  material  needed  in 
growing  amounts  in  all  our  intermoun- 
tain  soils — into  economic  soil  use.  What 
lias  been  the  result  upon  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  soil? 

The  manager  of  the  valley's  largest 
flouring  mill  tells  the  writer  that  no 
grain  section  in  the  Rockies  can'  now 
surpass  the  average  yield  of  good  mill- 
ing wheat  obtained  within  the  San  Luis 
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feed,  sending  them  to  market  as  "can- 
ners."  The  ration  used  was  pea  silage 
and  grain  straw.  It  was  quite  satis- 
factory. 

There  are  now  more  than  100  silos  in 
the  valley  with  the  present  indication 
that  this  number  will  be  doubled  in  the 
near  future. 

Peas  As  a  Soil  Renovator. 

Farmers  here  in  San  Luis  Valley,  the 
same  as  elsewhere,  have  found  growing 
grain  crops  for  a  series  of  years  with 
no  abatement,  soon  "mines"  a  soil  of 
its  available  plant  food.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  farmers  on  the  orig- 
inal lake  bottom  soil  of  San  Luis  Val- 
ley, to  obtain  40  bushels  wheat  and  80 
to  90  bushels  oats,  for  the  soil  was  in- 
deed as  "rich  as  cream." 

No  matter  how  rich  a  soil  may  be, 
one  can  not  continually  withdraw  the 
same  food  elements  from  that  soil  with 
no  deposits  or  return  of  soil  renewing 
substances,  without  lessened  yields.  A 
change  of  crop  is  necessary  with  some 
legume  crop  as  the  base.  How  long  will 
bankers  permit  depositors  to  check  on 
their  accounts  with  no  deposits?  Just 
as  long  as  their  former  deposits  last,  no 
longer.  When  all  their  money  is  gone, 
future  checks  will  be  marked  "Short, 
not  paid  for  want  of  funds"  and  re- 
turned, unhonored,  not  paid.  It  is  just 
so  with  our  soils.  Nature  refuses  nor- 
mal returns  unless,  from  time  to  time, 
there  be,  through  some  source,  a  return 
to  the  soil  of  those  food  elements  essen- 


Valley.  The  pea  ground  is  usually,  in 
the  potato  districts,  planted  to  pota- 
toes; then  wheat  follows  the  potato 
crop  with  forty,  fifty  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  weighing  sixty-one  to  sixty-three 
pounds  per  bushel. 

Mr.  R,  A.  Chisholm  of  Del  Norte,  in 
the  west  central  portion  of  the  valley, 
has  certified  field  yields  of  110  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre,  weighing  forty-five 
to  fifty  pounds  per  bushel.  Average 
yields  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  bushels 
of  oats  are  now  indeed  common  and 
they  are  not  considered  good  oats  un- 
less they  weigh  over  forty  pounds  per 
bushel. 

Farmers  now  fully  understand  what 
a  soil  renovator  peas  have  demonstrated 
themselves  to  be  and  more  than  100,000 
acres  are  now  annually  given  to  this 
crop,  in  this  one  mountain  valley. 
Feeding  Value  for  Live  Stock. 

The  feeding  value  of  field  peas  is  well 
shown  in  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 
This  anticipates  a  comparison,  with  a 
well  known  feed  such  as  oats.  There- 
fore, from  his  table  of  digestible  feed 
nutrients,  the  writer  will  abstract  only 
the  ones  for  peas  and  oats  and  show 
their  comparative  feed  value. 

This  demonstrates  that  one  cannot  af- 
ford to  grow  the  pea  straw,  to  later  re- 
main in  field,  after  sheep  and  hogs  have 
"hogged  off"  the  field,  as  has  too  fre- 
quently in  the  past  been  the  farmer's 
custom.   Put  cured  straw,  as  well  as  the 
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grain  peas,  through  the  farm  animals,  to 
later  haul  out  as  fertilizer  t6  the  fields 
for  soil  renewal,  in  the  form  of  barn- 
yard manure. 

Hannah  Heersink's  Record. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  worker  organized  some  200 
boys  and  girls  of  the  San  Luis  Valley 
into  pea  clubs.  He  brought  in  a  strain 
of  peas  from  the  gravelly  loam  soils  of 
western  New  York,  near  Lake  Ontario. 
These  were  "sized"  and  carefully  hand 
picked  and  named  "Colorado  white  field 
pea,"  so  they  might,  by  this  name,  be 
easily  traced.  Each  contestant  was 
given  these  hand-picked  peas  and  in- 
structed to  plant  in  hills  three  feet  apart 
each  way.  One  hundred  hills  were  thus 
planted,  two  peas  in  a  hill.  If  both  grew 
the  weaker  plant  was  removed,  so  as  to 
give  a  perfect  stand  of  sturdy,  vigorous 
plants.  These  were  given  clean  culture, 
proper  irrigation  and  careful  attention 
throughout  the  growing  season.  When 
the  crop  was  matured,  each  contestant 
was  instructed  to  pull  what  said  contest- 
ant considered  the  best  plant  out  of  the 
100  grown,  hang  up  by  the  roots,  under 
a  shed  or  somewhere  out  of  the  sun, 
where  it  could  "dry  off"  or  cure.  When 
cured  it  was  tied  up  in  cheesecloth  to 
catch  shattering  peas,  and  sent  to  the 
railroad  center  of  the  valley  to  be 
judged. 

The  winning  vine  was  grown  by  Han- 
nah Heersink,  and  was  over  ten  feet 
long  when  stretched  out.  The  writer 
judged  these  peas  and  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  own  count.  He  counted  three 
times  before  he  could  credit  its  reliabil- 
ity. That  vine  had  650  pods,  with  an  av- 
erage of  five  peas  per  pod.  That  record, 
the  writer  believes,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed anywhere.  It  demonstrates  the 
vine  capacity  of  certain  pea  selection. 

The  five  counties  of  this  valley,  cooper- 
ating with  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, employ  an  efficient  valley  ag- 
riculturist, who  is  a  tireless  worker  and 
an  enthusiastic  "pea  man."  It  is  E.  H. 
Thomas.  Together  with  State  Club  Or- 
ganizer W.  E.  Vaplon,  he  has  organized 
the  school  boys  and  girls  of  the  valley 
into  pea  clubs.  It  is  Mr.  Thomas'  plan 
to  thus  work  out,  through  these  clubs, 
the  best  early  type  and  the  best  yielding 
late  pea  for  valley  use.  An  early  pea, 
developed  within  the  valley  by  rigid  se- 
lection, is  now  matured  from  two  to 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  common  or 
Mexican  type  now  generally  grown.  This 
pea  is  known  as  the  "Warshauer  pea." 
The  Early  Wisconsin  also  gives  promise 
for  an  early  type  feeding  pea. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  has  decided  the  best 
one  for  valley  use,  it  will  be  increased 
to  commercial  quantities  and  distributed 
to  pea  farmers  of  the  valley.  This  will 
enable  valley  stock  farmers  to  put  pea- 
finished  hogs  on  the  market  before  the 
corn-belt  farmer  can  get  his  hogs  ready, 
and  bring  these  valley  farmers  the  best' 
early  fall  prices. 

Then  Mr.  Thomas  hopes  to  work  out 
the  best  yielding  late  maturing  variety 
of  peas  for  the  valley's  use.  He  has  ob- 
tained from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Ontario  Province,  Canada,  and 
all  states  of  the  Union  growing  field 
peas,  their  types  that  have  field  promise. 
He  collected,  in  this  manner,  over  seven- 
ty distinct  varieties  or  types  of  peas  for 
this  spring's  planting.  These  are  dis- 
tributed with  cooperating  farmers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  great  mountain  val- 
ley, that  this  energetic  worker  may  check 
each  type  with  every  other 
type,  and  one  farmer's  work 
with  every  other  coopepating 
farmer's  work,  in  the  valley. 

The  writer  believes  this  is 
the  most  complete  field  vari- 
ety test  of  this  important  crop 
ever  undertaken  on  a  farm 
scale.  What  is  the  purpose 
and  what  the  possible  result? 
you  may  ask. 

First:  To  determine  what 
types  this  first  year  are  not 
adapted  to  the  valley  climate 
or  soils  or  needs,  and  discard 
them. 

Second:  To  note  the  low 
grain  yielding  types  this  first 
year  and  likewise  discard 
them. 

Third:  To  obtain  the  most 
desirable  varieties  for  valley 
use  and  then  standardize  upon 
the  best  all-around  pea  for  seed 
and  feeding  purposes. 

(Continued  on  Page  . . ) 
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Chemistry  of  the  Soil  —  Maintaining  the  Fertility 
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stantiated  since  to  do  this  would  neces-  I 
sitate  that  the  roots  of  a  plant  possess 
the  ability  to  filter  the  soil  solution,  re- 
jecting some  material  and  accepting 
other.  This  theory  of  filtration  has  been 
advanced,  but  not  accepted  by  all  agri- 
culturists for  the  reason  that  in  soils 
where  too  much  alkali  or  other  deleteri- 
ous substances  are  found  they  are  ab- 
sorbed and  kill  the  plant.  In  districts 
where  silica  is  readily  soluble  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  potash  or  soda 
in  the  requisite  quantities,  the  plants 
are  always  found  to  be  heavily  loaded 
with  it  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
lime,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  if  any 
filtering  is  done  by  the  roots  of  a  plant 
it  is  an  extremely  limited  function. 
Two  Classes  of  Fertilizers. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  commer- 
cial fertilizers  and  humus  fertilizers.  Of 
the  first  class  some  work  quickly,  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda  and  come  into  action 
as  soon  as  applied,  others,  such  as  phos- 
phate of  lime,  develop  their  soluble  por- 
tions slowly  and  affect  the  yield  for 
some  years. 

Farmers  sometimes  use  quick  fertil- 
izers applied  in  the  row  for  raising  corn 
and  other  row  crops  but  these  have  to 
be  used  every  year  to  obtain  results. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  finely  ground  bone  fer- 
tilizer, dry  powdered  tankage,  and  also 
potash  (powdered  kainit)  have  been  used 


THE  basis  of  the  soil  we  raise  crops 
on  is  fine  particles  of  rock.  Mixed 
with  these  particles  is  usually  a 
certain  amount  of  organic  matter, 
decayed  or  decaying  roots,  leaves,  stalks, 
etc.,  in  other  words,  vegetable  matter 
which  is  becoming  or  has  become  humtis. 

The  breaking  up  of  these  particles  of 
rock,  the  soil  granules,  is  always  going 
on  by  chemical  action  by  weathering, 
and  by  the  friction  and  attrition  of  till- 
age. When  we  grind  up  coffee  and  pour 
water  on  it  we  obtain  a  soil  solution  or 
mineral  plant  food  in  water.  The 
farmer  grinds  up  the  soil  particle  with 
his  various  implements  which  till  the 
soil,  then  nature  sends  the  rain  and  the 
soil  water  becomes  a  solution  which  sus- 
tains plant  life.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  said  that  cultivation  is  fertiliza- 
tion, for  every  time  we  go  over  a  field 
•with  some  implement  we  develop  plant 
food,  and  add  something  to  the  yield  of 
the  next  crop.  Fallowing  a  piece  of 
land  improves  its  condition  as  to  fertil- 
itv  because  it  gives  the  weather  a  chance 
to  break  up  more  granules  and  develop 
more  plant  food. 

A  field  which  is  cropped  every  year 
and  nothing  returned  to  it  soon  becomes 
infertile  because  the  vegetation  uses  up 
the  plant  food  more  quickly  than  it  is 
unlocked. 

The  soil  analysis  is  not  considered  con- 
clusive for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  the  ele- 
ments which  are  locked 
up  in  the  granules  that 
make  a  soil  fertile  but 
the  facility  with  which 
these  soil  salts  may  be 
Unlocked  from  the  gran- 
ules and  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  soil  solution. 
Thus  the  best  test  of 
land  is  not  an  analysis 
of  the  soil  itself  but  of 
the  soil  solution  obtained 
from  that  land.  Soils 
differ  materially  in  this 
respect,  clay  land  for  in- 
stance may  be  very  rich 
in  composition  but  raise 
poor  crops  on  account  of 
insufficient  tillage  to  un- 
lock the  plant  food  and 
a  poor  physical  condition. 

Rich  sandy  loams  are 
always  preferred  by  the 
farmers  because  they  are 
easv  to  work,  and  give 
Quick  results — easy  un- 
locking of  plant  food, 
but  for  this  very  reason 
thev  do  not  last  as  long 
as  clav  loam. 

It  has  lately  bepn  as- 
sumed bv  thp  Bureau  of 
Soils  that  soil  degencra- 
tion  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  using  it  up  as 
it  is  of  poisoning  it  bv 
excretions  from  the  roots 
of  the  crops,  especiallv 
when  not  rotated.  This 
thine  has  been  rejected 
bv  Dr.  Wiley.  Hilyard. 

Hopkins  and  others  andA  Field  of  sixty-bushel  Wheat  Grown  on  Land  That  Had 
also  seems  to  be  some- 


while  one  deficient  in  this  material  may 
hold  only  10  or  12  per  cent.  Vegetable 
matter  in  decomposing  into  humus  de- 
velops various  acids  which  decompose 
the  soil  granules,  liberating  mineral 
plant  food.  Humus  improves  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  all  soils,  rendering  them 
easier  to  work  and  more  friable. 

Conserving  the  humus  is  as  important 
to  the  dry  farmer  as  conserving  mois- 
ture. To  begin  at  the  beginning — the 
sod  is  the  first  source  of  humus  on  the 
new  homestead.  The  first  big  leak  in 
the  supply  of  soil  fertility  occurs  when 
the  farmer  breaks  his  sod  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  backsets  it  the  next  year 
without  plowing  deeply  enough  to  cover 
it,  and  allows  it  to  be  worried  out  of 
existence,  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
weather  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Thus 
at  the  start  50  per  cent  of  the  natural 
fertility  is  lost. 

Another  big  leak  is  found  in  our  sys- 
tem of  raising  wheat — harvesting  the 
grain  and  burning  the  straw.  This  very 
soon  wears  out  our  sandy  loams.  The 
clays  stand  it  longer;  but  this  system 
is  soil  robbery  on  any  land. 

The  only  practical  way  of  raising 
wheat  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  soil  depletion  is  to  rotate  it  with 
other  crops,  and  at  harvest  time  to  use 
the  header,  leaving  two  or  three  feet 
of  stubble  to  be  plowed  under.  When 


what  disproved  bv  the  fertiliziner  experi- 
ments at  Rothemsted.  England,  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  seventy  vears. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a 
soil  as  Dr.  Bolley  holds  becomes  "crop 
sick"  when  the  crops  are  not  rotated. 
Certain  bacilli  thrive  on  certain  plants 
and  cause  disease,  therefore  by  changing 
the  crop  we  exterminate  the  bacilli. 
This  is  the  strongest  possible  argument 
for  rotation  for  such  crops  as  potatoes 
and  flax  invariably  develop  some  dis- 
ease if  raised  always  on  the  same  land. 

Some  crops  are  supposed  to  be  "harder 
on  the  land"  than  others.  A  root  crop 
naturally  exhausts  the  soil  more  than  a 
surface  crop  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  harvest  roots,  tops  and  all.  whereas 
in  a  jrrain  crop  the  roots  remain  in  the 
soil,  and  some  stubble  is  plowed  under. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  some 
plants  raised  on  the  same  soil  may  con- 
tain more  of  one  element  than  some  oth- 
ers, such  as  potash  for  instance  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  been  claimed  that 
some  crops  drain  the  soil  of  certain  ele- 
mr-rit*,  hut  this  also  has  never  been  sub- 


in  this  manner  by  means  of  a  special  ap- 
pliance attached  to  the  planter. 

The  general  use  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers among'  the  dry  farmers  is  not  to 
be  expected  for  the  reason  that  at  the 
present  time  they  are  almost  too  ex- 
pensive for  any  but  gardeners  who  irri- 
gate— the  results  on  the  farm  are  not 
always  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
penditure. 

Humus  Fertilizers. 
The  dry  farmer,  therefore,  must  de- 
pend on  the  humus  class  which  he  ob- 
tains mostly  from  his  own  ranch.  Ma- 
nure, stubble,  straw,  corn  stalks,  sod 
leaf  mold  and  everything  else  vegetable 
or  animal  will  make  humus.  Humus  is 
the  most  important  of  all  fertilizers  for 
many  reasons.  It  is  composed  of  or- 
ganic matter  which  is  reduced  very 
quickly  to  its  original  elements  which 
are  then  all  ready  to  be  absorbed  and 
converted  into  another  plant  or  or- 
ganism. 

Soil  will  hold  water  almost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  humus  it  contains. 
A  good  humus  soil  may  hold  20  per  cent 


'and  in  some  cases  assisted  by  commeT' 
'  cial  fertilizers,  especially  rock  phosphate 
(of  lime). 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  old  land 
j  which  shows  signs  of  deterioration  itt  to 
plant  it  to  alfalfa  before  it  is  too  late 
and  it  often  pays  to  manure  thin  land, 
and  waste  land  and  plant  It  to  this 
crop.  Sweet  clover  may  also  be  grown 
on  waste  places  and  plowed  under  to 
improve  the  fertility.  As  a  crop,  how- 
ever, this  clover  is  not  as  popular  with 
the  farmers  as  alfalfa  because  without 
irrigation  it  yields  no  crop  until  the 
second  year  and  then  begins  to  die  out- 
Stable  manure  and  the  cattle  corrals  also 
furnish  plenty  of  humus  and  all  this 
should  be  utilized. 

Too  much  manure  in  one  place  will 
burn  the  crops,  not  because  of  th".  heat 
or  acids  in  it,  but  for  the  reason  that  it 
"lifts"  the  soil — over  aerates  it — and  air 
at  the  roots  is  a  most  deadly  thing 
where  dry  farm  crops  are  concerned.  To 
avoid  this  danger  the  manure  should  hw 
spread  on  the  surface  in  the  fall  filed 
disked  in  before  allowing  it  to  lie  ftlt 
winter  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 

By  following  the  above  directions  the 
fertility  of  any  farm  may  be  maintained 
for  longer  than  a  generation,  and  in  the 
meantime  new  sources  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial are  being  discovered,  some  right  in 
our  own  neighborhood  which  will  event- 
ually bring  the  commer- 
cial   brands    within  the 
means  of  every  farmer. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good ;  since 
importations  of  fertil- 
izers and  other  materials 
were  cut  off  on  account 
of  the  European  war, 
the  undiscovered  re- 
sources of  America  are 
being  brought  to  light 
and  we  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  within 
our  own  country  can  be 
found  fully  as  good  and 
in  many  cases  better 
products  than  those  we 
have  been  importing. 

Perhaps  the  latest  dis- 
covery in  fertilizers  is 
the  inexhaustible  beds 
of  potash  near  Amarillo, 
Texas.  Our  country  has 
formerly  been  importing 
this  substance  from 
Germany  in  quantities 
valued  as  high  as  $11,- 
000.000  annually.  At  the 
mines  of  Stassfurt,  Ger- 
many, which  have  for- 
merly supplied  our  needs, 
more  than  35,000  men 
are  afforded  regular  em- 
ployment. This  means 
that  employment  for  a 
large  army  of  men  will 
be  afforded  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  potash 
beds  in  Texas  and  that 
we  will  not  only  retain 
the  millions  in  money 
that  we  have  heretofore 

Been  Fertilized  With  a  Heavy  Green  Leguminous  Crop!?"1  f^rmany  for 

b  r this  material  but  we  will 


desirable  there  is  no  reason  that  cattle 
should  not  be  turned  into  such  a  field 
and  the  stubble  converted  into  manure. 

The  easiest  and  most  economical  way 
of  restoring  the  humus  to  worn  out  soils 
is  to  plow  under  green  crops.  These 
should  be  leguminous  if  possible,  but  on 
very  thin  land  rye  is  the  best  as  a 
starter  for  it  will  make  a  fair  growth 
where  other  crops  might  fail. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  corn 
raisers  are  adopting  the  method  of 
planting  rye  in  the  corn  rows  in  August 
and  then  plowing  it  under  the  following 
May  in  time  for  corn  planting.  This  is 
much  better  than  planting  this  crop 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land  with- 
out rotating  and  without  fertilizing. 

The  abandoned  farms  that  we  hear  so 
much  about  in  New  England  were  ruined 
by  surface  farming,  using  up  the  sod 
and  the  humus  in  the  top  six  inches. 
There  are  few  of  these  farms  to  be  ob- 
tained now,  they  have  been  restored  to 
fertility  by  deep  plowing  which  de- 
velops plant  food  from  the  virgin  layers 
below,  by   plowing  under  green  crops 


also  add  millions  more  of  wealth  by 
supplving  other  nations.  These  exten- 
sive beds  within  our  midst  will  prove 
of  inestimable  value  to  agriculturists 
who  will  doubtless  be  able  to  secure  the 
material  much  cheaper  than  they  have 
been  doing  in  the  past.  Potash  is  one 
of  the  basic  salts  and  besides  its  use  for 
fertilizing  it  is  quite  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, caustic  potash,  nitrate  of  jtotash, 
chlorate  of  potash  and  numerous  other 
compounds  used  by  doctors,  dyers,  clean- 
ers, weavers,  soap  makers,  etc. 


There  are  10,000  farmers'  organizations 
in  the  country.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  consolidate  these  under  the  head  of 
the  American  Farmers'  Federation,  which 
organization  would  act  as  a  general 
clearing  house  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing a  big  national  market  for  farmers; 
it  is  estimated  that  two  cents  per  acre 
of  the  cultivated  lands  would  provid* 
the  necessary  funds  for  building  up  a 
big  distinctive  marketing  organization 
for  farmers. 
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MOISTURE  IN  DRY  SECTIONS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Eastern  Colorado  and  western  Nebras- 
ka, which  has  been  classed  with  the 
Arid  West,  has  surely  been  washed  out 
of  that  column  this  spring,  as  the  rain- 
fall for  northeast  Colorado  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  all  previous  years,  or  since  we 
located  at  our  present  location  in  March, 
1887.  The  rainfall  for  April  was  6.95, 
May  0.05,  and  June  to  date  it  has  rained 
every  day  and  measures  about  2  inches. 
Wheat  and  rye  have  made  a  rapid 
growth  and  are  likely  to  lodge  or  fall 
down,  as  they  are  quite  rank  and  ten- 
der. Weather  conditions  are  rather 
backward  for  corn,  and  at  this  date, 
June  6,  there  is  quite  a  large  acreage  of 
corn  to  plant  and  some  corn  to  replant 
on  account  of  recent  hard  rains.  The 
ground  is  soaked  to  a  depth  of  about  10 
feet,  and  this  country  looks  more  like  a 
duck  pond  than  an  arid  country. 

Land  values  seem  to  be  forging  ahead 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Pastures  are  in  fine 
condition  and  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
country  is  facing  a  bright  future,  as 
well  as  feeding  and  stock  cattle,  and 
grass  cattle  can  be  marketed  much 
earlier  in  the  season  than  usual  and  will 
undoubtedly  bring  a  much  better  price 
than  usual.  Every  indication  points  to 
a  very  prosperous  year  for  the  dry  land 
farmer.  We  have  been  boosting  for  Col- 
orado for  some  28  years,  and  it  seems 
now  we  can  "holler"  louder  than  ever. 
Last  fall  we  yelled  and  voted  for  dry 
Colorado,  but  this  spring  brought  us  an 
unusual  amount  of  moisture,  but  we  are 
not  sorry  in  either  case,  for  there  may 
great  good  result  from  both  the  ex- 
tremes. We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  extreme  wet  weather  we  are  having 
at  this  time,  but  we  thank  God  that  we 
did  have  something  to  do  with  making 
Colorado  a  prohibition  state,  and  Colo- 
rado needs  only  one  thing  more  to  make 
it  a  leading  state,  and  that  is  a  political 
earthquake  that  will  shake  the  state 
from  center  to  circumference — a  shock 
so  great  that  it  will  drive  corruption  to 
the  very  depth  of  perdition,  and  the  per- 
petration of  political  corruption  may  see 
the  hand  writing  on  the  wall,  and  the 
people  cry  aloud,  one  and  all,  "At  last 
justice  has  come!"  Will  you  or  I  live  to 
sec  it?  Whether  we  do  or  not,  this 
thing  is  coming;  and  you  political  wire 
pullers  beware.  We  are  not  sorry  that 
we  came  to  Colorado,  although  we  have 
not  been  as  successful  financially  as  was 
expected,  yet  we  have  built  for  our- 
selves a  very  comfortable  home  and 
worked  out  a  very  productive  farm  on 
(In  once  American  desert,  which  is  now 
termed  the  semi -arid  West.  This  coun- 
try is  dotted  over  with  comfortable 
farm  houses  and  outbuildings  that  show 
industry  and  thrift  on  every  hand.  Our 
farmers  are  a  wide-awake  class  of  peo- 
ple and  are  users  of  up-to-date  machin- 
ery and  scientific  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, which  in  a  way  counts  for  their 
thrifty  condition. — A.  Cauble,  Holyoke, 
Colo.  ' 


VALUE  OF  THE  POTATO  DIGGER. 


It  was  Edison  who  said,  "There  isn't 
a  thing  human  muscles  can  do  but  what 
a  machine  will  do  it  better."  In  this 
progressive  age  of  modern  machinery  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  practice  the  slavish 
Hiethods  of  our  grandfathers,  and  which 
are  looked  back  upon  without  the  slight- 
est degree  of  pleasure.  There  are  few 
farm  hoys  who  would  not  rather  work 
two  weeks  with  a  modern  implement 
than  to  put  in  a  day  digging  potatoes 
with  the  old  turning  plow,  uncovering 
them  with  the  garden  rake  and  knocking 
the  dirt  off  by  hand.  This  kind  of  work 
ig  what  causes  dissatisfaction  with  the 
farm  boys;  in  fact,  every  member  of  the 


ANGLE  IRON  POSTS 

Free  samples.  Wonderful  post  for  dura- 
bility. Saves  labor,  looks  neat.  Costs  less 
than  any  other  post  of  equal  merit.  Fire 
does  not  affect  them.  Conduct  lightning 
to  the  ground.    Prloe  1  8c  and  up. 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  FENCE 

Free  Ramples.    TloM  coo'  galvanliod. 

Best  quality  of  fence  €>n  the  market  for 
the  price.  Invcstinate.  Many  cuKtomera 
are  praising  our  fence.  Price  16  1-2o 
per  rod  and  up.  Sond  today  for  our 
"Fonco  and  Po«l  Catalog." 

STEEL  ROOFING  &.  STAMPING  WORKS 
519  So.  West  Second  St. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


family,  for  they  are  usually  all  required 
to  help  on  this  occasion  in  order  to  get 
the  potatoes  out  of  the  ground  before 
the  freezing  weather  catches  them. 

The  modern  potato  digger  not  only 
eliminates  all  of  this  drudgery,  but  it 
really  turns  work  into  pleasure.  The 
improved  potato  digger  delivers  the  tu- 
bers in  practically  a  clean  condition, 
either  in  piles  or  rows  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  where  they  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  gathered,  and  either  stored  or 
handled  direct  to  market. 

The  first  objection  to  the  potato  dig- 
ger on  the  part  of  the  average  farmer  is 
the  price,  which,  for  the  best  makes, 
ranges  from  $100  to  $115.  However, 
when  it  is  considered  that  less  than  an 
extra  acre  of  potatoes  in  one  season  will 
pay  this  first  cost,  and  in  addition  the 
digging  of  potatoes  for  the  neighbors 
will  more  than  pay  for  its  upkeep,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  farmer  who  raises 
but  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  without  one  of  these  imple- 
ments. 

The  economy  in  labor  and  time  is  a 
most  important  feature  to  the  potato 
grower.  When  the  digging  season  comes 
on  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labor  at 
good  prices  on  the  part  of  every  grower, 
consequently  it  is  often  difficult  to  se- 
cure sufficient  help  to  get  the  tubers 
out  of  the  ground  in  time  for  a  good 
market  or  perhaps  to  prevent  them  from 
freezing.  There  is  always  quite  a  risk 
to  assume  from  the  above  causes,  and 
fiequently  heavy  losses  have  been  Buf- 
fered. 

Before  purchasing  a  potato  digger  the 
prospective  buyer  should  insist  on  a 
practical  demonstration:  in  fact,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  different  makes 
demonstrated  and  then  select  the  one 
which  operates  with  the  great  est  ease 
and  is  not  too  complicated.  Of  course, 
it  is  understood  that  any  implement  of 
standard  make  is  the  more  satisfactory 
to  purchase. 

Even  though  it  required  several  years 
of  profits  on  the  potato  crop  to  meet 
this  additional  expense,  it  is  worth  all 
that  it  costs  in  the  relieving  of  the  fam- 
ily from  the  unnecessary  drudgery,  and 
is  a  potent  factor  in  keeping  the  boy  on 
the  farm. 


GENTLENESS  WILL  CONQUER. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  very  seldom  write  to  any  paper  or 
magazine,  but  I  saw  an  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  your  magazine  that  inter- 
ests me  on  how  to  handle  the  horses. 
I  made  a  study  of  that  all  my  life.  1 
bought  horses  and  broke  them  for  a 
number  of  years.  1  broke  a  number  of 
colts  and  young  horses.  The  best  suc- 
cess I  had  was  by  putting  the  harness 
on  them  and  leading  them  by  the  side 
of  a  joined  team  everywhere.  They  got 
accustomed  to  everything  in  town  and 
everywhere,  and  when  I  hitched  them  up 
they  walked  right  off.  I  never  put  any 
load  on  them  until  they  knew  how  to 
pull.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure in  getting  horses  that  were  spoiled, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  it.  I  had  but 
two  that  could  not  be  handled.  I  got 
them  all  the  way  from  four  years  to 
twelve  years,  home  raised  and  Western 
raised.  One  knocked  seven  teeth  out  of 
me  at  one  time.  I  worked  her  for  a 
year  and  sold  her  for  a  fair  price. 

When  my  boys  were  small  I  let  them 
play  with  the  colts  when  little,  and 
when  they  were  two  years  old  they 
broke  easy.  Keep  the  whip  off  of  them! 
I  bought  a  two-year-old  colt  once  off  the 
range  that  had  never  been  fed  or 
touched.  He  was  so  wild  he  would  not 
eat  when  we  were  in  the  barn.  For  a 
week  or  more  the  drivers,  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  them,  wanted  to  take  a 
club  and  teach  him,  but  I  would  let  no 
one  touch  him.  When  he  found  out  I 
would  not  hurt  him  he  was  all  right. 
I  drove  him  for  years.  He  scared  at 
nothing;  my  children  could  do  anything 
with  him.  It  is  like  whipping  a  man  or 
boy  that  doesn't  know  his  letters,  or 
because  he  can't  run  a  bank. 

I  am  now  71  years  old  and  could  tell 
a  hundred  tales  like  this.  You  can't 
teach  a  horse  anything  with  the  whip. — 
L.  R.  H.,  Denver,  Colo. 


This  is  going  to  be  a  good  crop  sea- 
son and  the  warring  nations  will  need 
every  pound  produced.  Take  the  cue 
and  put  in  every  inch  of  ground. 


\ 


X 


€.  Here'  8  a  new  voice  for  the  thirsty  rooter — 

here' 8  refreshment  for  the  excited  fan — here's  delicious- 
ness  for  all — Coca-Cola,  the  beverage  that  athletes  en- 
dorse— that  vise  business  men  enjoy — that  everyone 
welcomes  for  its  simple,  pure  wholesomeness. 

41  Carbonated  in  bottles — at  stands  and  in  grand  stands 
—and  at  soda  fountains  everywhere. 


C  Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


^^henever 
you  see  an 
Arrow,  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


The  Coca-Cola  Company 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


# 


# 
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DENVER— 

The  live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


A  REAL  REFRIGERATOR  MILK  CAN 


NOTE  SPECIAL  COVER 


NOTE  FELT 
INSULATION 


paperFcap  Note  the  heavy  insulation  between  the 
solid  walls.    The  insulated  cover  fits  into 

neck  on  the  principle  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint  and 
locked  by  a  half-turn  into  a  cleat  device.  Double 
protection  against  loss  of  refrigeration  or  the  admis- 
sion of  dust  or  germs  is  secured  by  our  paraffined 
paper  cap  set  into  a  groove  in  the  neck  about  one 
inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  cover.  The  only  air 
tight,  dust  proof  milk  can  in  the  country. 

n  .h.P„d  Sturges  Refrigerator  Milk  Can 

milk  or  cream  will  not  spoil  even  in  very  hot  weather  or  on 
long  hauls.  Icing  and  felt  jacket  eliminated. 
Acta  like  a  thermos  bottle  and  sturdy  enough  to  outlast  3  plain 
cans.  Built  by  the  makers  of 

"The  Cans  of  Guaranteed  Capacity" 
Send  for  Booklet  No.  127 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.,  &8,&&77ls£ 
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GOOD  MARKETS,  NOT  LOANS. 


Some  of  the  farm  journals — especially 
some  that  represent  farmers'  organiza- 
tions— continue  to  howl  for  a  national 
rural  credits  system.  While  I  would 
like  to  see  the  farmer  get  even  more 
than  his  share  of  the  good  things  of 
earth,  nevertheless  it  would  not  be 
treating  other  industries  fairly  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  the  farmer.  If 
the  government  would  show  special  fa- 
vor- to  the  railroad  companies,  many  of 
uhirh  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers since  the  first  of  the  year,  there 
would  be  a  universal  protest  from  the 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  mining  industry  has  likewise  suf- 
fered very  heavily  during  the  past  few 
years,  yet  we  do  not  hear  them  crying 
for  credits  and  government  money  with 
which  to  operate  their  mines. 

What  the  farmers  want  today  are 
good  markets  for  what  they  produce,  and 
thev  will  take  care  of  the  financial  end. 
Give  the  producers  a  more  equitable 
share  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  his 
products  and  the  farmers  will  have  so 
much  money  that  they  will  start  rural 
banks  of  their  own. 

With  modern  machinery  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  scientific  methods 
of  soil  culture,  the  farmers  are  over- 
supplying  the  markets,  and  in  many  in- 
stances do  not  realize  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  out  of  their  produce. 
Profit,  and  not  lower  rates  of  interest 
and  more  money,  is  what  the  farmer 
wants. 

Under  the  present  manner  of  market- 
ing, the  producer  receives  too  little  and 
the  consumer  pays  too  much.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  neither  of  these 
classes  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  living,  and  it  remains  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  solve  the  problem  and  to  so 
adjust  the  marketing  question  that  both 
producer  and  consumer  will  get  full 
value  for  their  labor  and  money. 

The  railroads,  the  commission  men, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  are  not  alto- 
gether to  blame  for  these  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  greater  fault  lies  in  the 
system  of  distribution,  which  permits 
large  quantities  of  produce  to  waste  for 
want  of  a  market  in  one  section  of  the 
country,  while  in  another  district  prices 
on  the  same  class  of  food  stuffs  are  pro- 
hibitive because  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply. 

In  order  to  secure  permanent  relief 
for  all  classes  of  people  on  the  above 
questions,  the  National  Marketing  Com- 
mittee has  recently  been  organized.  Its 
purposes  are: 

1.  To  create  an   enlightened  public 
opinion  concerning  the  waste  and  un-  I 
necessary  expense  in  handling  and  dis-  I 
tributing  farm  products;  and  to  assist' 
in  bringing  before  the  country  the  in- 
formation secured  by  the  Federal  Office 
of  Markets  and  other  national  and  state 
agencies. 

2.  To  promote  and  foster  proper  mar- 
keting organizations  and  methods;  to 
encourage  and  secure  the  standardiza- 
tion of  agricultural  products;  to  secure 
proper  warehouse  systems;  to  promote 
expert  marketing  services  in  the  several 
states;  to  secure  uniformity  in  methods 
by  states  in  inaugurating  investiga- 
tional and  demonstration  I  work  in 
marketing;  and  to  secure  changes  in 
federal  and  state  laws  to  these  ends. 

3.  To  secure,  either  through  appoint- 
ment by  the  president  or  by  act  of  con- 
gress, the  estaMi-Tiincnt  of  a  National 
Marketing  Commission. 

Many  states  are  already  realizing  the 
urgent  need  for  a  bureau  of  farm  mar- 
kets. The  state  of  Idaho,  at  the-  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  created  the  of- 
fice of  the  '  Director  of  Farm  Markets" 
for  the  special  purpose  of  helping  to  im- 


}  L»t  us  start 
i  you  In  s  business 

that  will  make  you  from 
I  tU  to  S50  s  day  when  farm 
work  »»  slack.  Otoer  men 
bass  ooDe  it  for  years  with  ao 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  riff  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  iOO  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.   One  team  hauls  fend  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
£asy  to  operate— do  experts  needed. 
smMI  Investment;  eaay  term*. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

Tn*r»  U  9  bis  for  w*n«  ta 

*  .  ■  r  stock  sod  for  IrrlsaUoo. 
V7r1u  for  free  rtloctratad  dr?o- 
lar»  •bowlne  difforont  styles. 
Lisle  Manufacturing;  Co. 
Boa  41  Clertnds.  (Owe 


SOME  ENTER 
SOME  PASS  BY 


A  $500,000  Gift 

To  Users  of  Fortified  Tires 


This  is  an  actual  gift,  as  these  facts  show: 

Nobody  asked  for  better  tires  than  Goodyear 
built  last  year.  Nobody  thought  them  possible. 
They  were  so  extra-good  that  for  years  they've 
outsold  any  other  tire. 

And  this  year — on  February  1st — we  gave 
you  another  big  price  reduction.  It  will  save 
Goodyear  users  about  $5,000,000  this  year. 
It  was  our  third  reduction  in  two  years,  totaling 
45  per  cent. 

This  Year's  Extras 

Yet,  despite  this  reduction,  we  have  added 
new  improvements  which  will  cost  us  $500,- 
000  this  year.  Part  are  in  extra  rubber — all 
in  extra  wear. 

We  have  added  these  extras  to  the  best 
tires  built.  To  tires  that  dominate  because 
of  super-service.  And 
we've  done  it  at  a  time 
when  price  reductions  have 
led  toconsiderableskimping. 


Total,  $1,635,000 

All  the  extras  we  give 
you  in  Goodyear  tires  will 
cost  us   $1,635,000  this 


G 


year,  judged  by  current  output.  These  in- 
clude five  features  which  no  other  maker 
uses.    It  includes  other  uncommon  features. 

We  could  omit  all  these,  yet  build  a  tire 
which  looks  about  like  Goodyears.  It  would 
serve  as  well  as  many  rival  tires.  Thus  we 
could  add  to  this  year's  profits  $1,635,000. 

Tires  Not  Alike 

It's  a  vast  mistake  to  think  that  tires  are 
pretty  near  alike.  Five  of  the  greatest  features 
known  are  found  in  Fortified  Tires  alone.  And 
many  a  tire  lacks  all  the  extras  that  we  cite. 

These  extras  combat  rim-cutting,  blowouts, 
loose  treads.  They  combat  punctures  and 
skidding.  They  mean  a  secure  tire.  They 
mean  more  rubber,  more  fabric  than  some. 

They  mean  more  mileage, 
less  trouble,  less  expense. 


OOD/PYEAR 


AKRON. OHIO 


Fortified  Tires 

(  Rim-Cuts 
I  Blowouts 
]  Loose  Tr 
\  Insect 
J  Puncl 
<  thir 


!uts — by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
■  uiuooub- by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Fortified  /  Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  ^  Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

"tinctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
thick  All-Weather  tread. 


We  pay  the  price  to 
give  you  these  extras,  and 
save  it  by  mammoth  out- 
put. You  should  insist  on 
them.  Any  dealer,  if  you 
ask  him,  will  supply  you 
Goodyear  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 
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prove  country  life  by  in  various  ways 
cooperating  with  producer  and  con- 
sumer, which  will  include  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  vocation,  in  devising  and 
maintaining  an  economical  and  efficient 
system  of  distribution  and  to  aid  in  ac- 
complishing the  reduction  of  waste  and 
expense  incidental  to  marketing. 

It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  this  di- 
rector to  investigate  all  promotion  en- 
terprises, to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
farm  labor,  in  fact  to  look  after 
the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state  on  all  occasions. 

The  American  farmer,  the  biggest 
man  in  the  nation,  is  not  asking  for 
financial  help,  but  he  does  ask  that  con- 
ditions be  so  adjusted  that  he  will  be 
able  to  realize  adequate  returns  on  his 
labor. 


COMMISSION   FORM  GOVERNMENT. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Some  time  ago  I  read  the  following 
paragraph  in  your  valuable  journal: 

"If  the  citizens  of  the  different  states 
would  have  a  bill  passed  limiting  th« 


sessions  of  the  state  legislatures  to 
thirty  days,  much  more  and  better 
work  would  be  accomplished  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  saved  to  the  overbur- 
dened taxpayers.  It  is  time  that  the 
people's  money  should  be  handled  as 
though  it  is  the  real  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  that  their  business  was  looked  after 
in  an  intelligent  and  efficient  manner." 

You  are  certainly  on  the  right  track 
and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  give  us 
further  practical  suggestions  along  that 
line. 

When  our  fathers  formulated  this  gov- 
ernment they  patterned  the  English 
modes  and  therefore  organized  a  house 
of  lords  and  a  house  of  commons  or  Con- 
gress composed  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  one  body  of  which 
is  a  nuisance  to  the  public,  but  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  use  has  a 
state  for  two  houses  anyway?  Do  away 
with  both  and  establish  a  commission 
form  of  state  government,  elect  older 
men  of  ripe  experience,  a  dozen  of  which 
kind  would  do  more  business  in  twenty 
days  than  a  hundred  or  so  of  young 
lawyers  would  do  in  two  months. 


A  great  many  of  our  cities  are  now 
under  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment and  it  works  so  well  that  we  are 
agitating  the  same  for  the  state.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  boat  in  the  differ- 
ent states — too  much  unnecessary  ex- 
travagance which  results  in  high  taxes, 
which  are  continually  being  increased. 

A  farm  journal  that  advocates  econ- 
omy and  practical  service  in  state  and 
national  governments  is  invaluable  and 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  all  loyal 
citizens.  Wishing  you  success  in  urging 
more  economical  methods  of  government, 
I  am,  PEYTON  TAYLOR, 

Franklin,  Texas. 


Machine  Invented  to  Scratch  Seed. 

It  is  reported  that  Prof.  H.  D.  Hughes 
of  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  invented  a  machine  and  given 
it  to  the  public  that  promises  to  be 
very  effective  in  increasing  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds.  It  has  brought  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed  from  a  germination  of 

per  cent  up  to  90  per  cent  by  scratch- 
ing the  hard  coat. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year   50  Cents 

Three  Years    J1.00 

Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser.   

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 

EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  sui- 
ficient  notification  that  money  has  been 
received. .  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


AMERICA  AND  WARRING  NATIONS. 

America  is  facing  the  greatest  crisis 
that  lias  confronted  her  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  leading  foreign  na- 
tions of  the  world  arc  engaged  in  a 
death  struggle  and  are  seemingly  leav- 
ing no  opportunities  unimproved  that 
would  involve  the  American  people.  In- 
ternational law  that  heretofore  has  been 
strictly  observed  and  the  neutral  rights 
of  non-combatants  given  full  recogni- 
tion, has  been  set  at  naught,  and  depre- 
dation on  American  property  and  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  American  lives  have 
forced  the  administration  to  make  a  vig- 
orous protest,  to  demand  full  reparation 
and  that  assurances  be  given  that  simi- 
lar acts  will  not  be  repeated. 

There  was  no  other  honorable  course 
to  pursue.  American  rights  at  sea  must 
and  will  be  maintained — her  honor  and 
dignity  remain  unsullied  regardless  of 
consequences  that  might  follow.  For- 
eign nations  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  stars  and  stripes  that  wave  over  the 
greatest  nation  and  noblest  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  must  continue  to 
stand  for  the  protection  of  her  citizens 
whether  on  sea  or  land — at  home  or 
abroad — in  peace  or  in  war.  and  even 
necessity  must  know  some  law. 

These  principles  were  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  closing  sen- 
tence of  the  president's  note  to  Ger- 
many: "The  Imperial  German  govern- 
ment will  not  expect  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  omit  any  word  or 
any  act  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
its  sacred  dutv  of  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens." 
These  are  calm  and  deliberate  words  of 
a  man  who  recognizes  their  full  signifi- 
cance and  chose  them  carefully.  They 
arc  the  words  of  a  man  who  meant  ex- 
actly what  he  said  and  who  knew  that 
his  words  were  accurately  voicing  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation  for  which  he  was 
acting.  These  words  were  given  expres- 
sion by  a  man  of  extreme  conservatism 
— a  man  who  thought  seriously  and  gave 
to  every  word  the  weight  which  the 
great  emergency  demanded — a  man  who 
fully  realized  the  responsibility  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  that  an  unguarded 
thought  might  be  the  means  of  plung- 
ing his  nation  irretrievably  into  a  war 
that  would  mean  the  slaughter  of  prec 
ious  lives,  the  wrecking  of  happy  homes 
and  the  covering  of  our  clear  skies 
with  war  clouds  that  would  cast  a  pall 
over  our  people  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Tn  declaring  the  position  of 
America,  the  president  did  not  underesti 
mate  the  patriotism  of  her  people.  With 
one  accord,  regardless  of  party  or  any 
other  consideration,  they  have  given  the 
executive  assurances  of  their  hearty  sup 
port  in  whatever  course  he  in  his  wis- 
dom may  decide  to  take.  They  appreci 
ate  the  fact  that  any  petty  differences 
of  minor  opinions  must  be  laid  aside 
and  all  unite  in  the  defense  of  a  common 
cause  which  to  them  is  dearer  than  life 
itself. 

Tn   this   emergency   that  calls  for 
united  people  of  strong  minds  and  wil- 


ling hands,  but  one  discordant  note  has 
been  sounded,  but  one  character  has  iso- 
lated itself  and  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  course  for  which  a  hundred  million 
people  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives. 
This  man  was  the  premier  of  the  nation, 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  president,  the 
former  idol  of  the  people — -W.  J.  Bryan, 
from  whom  the  American  people  had  a 
right  to  expect  much.  A  crisis  of  this 
nature  is  no  time  for  the  prescribing  of 
"grape  juice  tonics."  Something  stronger 
and  more  effectual  must  be  given  in  or- 
der that  the  patient  might  be  quickly  re- 
lieved of  the  malady  that  threatens  the 
very  vitals  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  would  not  liken  Mr.  Bryan  to  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  but  if  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  his  wisdom  and  force  of  char- 
acter were  needed  in  the  support  of  his 
country,  that  time  is  the  present,  and 
whatever  his  motives  may  have  been. 
American  people  feel  that  he  has  made 
the  gravest  mistake  of  his  life  and  nas 
sacrificed  the  prestige  he  has  attained 
through  many  years  of  active  work.  As 
an  assistant  and  not  the  executive,  his 
views  should  have  been  subordinated  to 
those  of  the  administration,  which  are 
being  heartily  supported  by  every  other 
loyal  citizen  in  the  land. 

Germany,  in  her  total  disregard  of  in- 
ternational law  and  humanitarism,  has 
assumed  the  position  of  an  outlaw,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  In  all  reason 
Germany  must  admit  the  justice  of  the 
humane  position  of  the  United  States 
and  concede  what  our  country  asks.  To 
think  otherwise  is  to  place  herself  in  the 
position  of  a  bloodthirsty,  barbarous  na- 
tion, devoid  of  all  humane  instincts, 
with  not  the  least  regard  for  the  law  or 
the  rights  of  other  nations  and  peoples. 

There  is,  however,  not  the  remotest  in- 
dication of  a  war  between  Germany  and 
America.  Germany  would  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  while 
she  would  sacrifice  not  only  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  she  has  been  held  by  the 
American  people,  but  also  that  of  every 
other  nation,  except  those  with  which 
she  is  allied.  America  wants  peace,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  will  insist  on  main- 
taining her  honor  and  dignity,  cost  what 
it  may. 


LIVE  STOCK  OUTLOOK  BRIGHT. 


The  live  stock  outlook  seems  to  be  im- 
proving steadily  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  increasing  de- 
mand and  the  supply  hardly  holding  its 
own.  The  demand  for  export  meat  has 
increased  fully  1,000  per  cent  during  the 
last  year  and  there  has  lately  developed 
a  demand  for  cattle  for  export  on  the 
hoof  for  use  by  the  foreign  armies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  import  both  of  cat- 
tle and  meat  has  declined  very  mate- 
rially. At  this  time  a  year  ago  we 
were  importing  millions  of  pounds  of 
fresh  meats  from  South  America  but 
this  movement  has  practically  stopped 
owing  to  the  increased  foreign  demand. 

The  foot  and  mouth  contagion  last 
winter  very  materially  interfered  with 
the  markets.  Cattlemen  were  very 
badly  frightened  and  many  thousands  of 
cattie  and  hogs  were  rushed  to  market 
before  they  were  ready.  There  was  no 
outlet  for  this  stock  except  through  the 
packing  houses  and  as  these  cattle  very 
largely  came  from  the  future  supply  the 
effect  of  this  loss  will  be  felt  during  the 
coming  fall.  These  conditions  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  big  decline  in  prices 
but  the  market  has  already  nearly  re- 
covered. Feed  lots  are  now  practically 
emptv  and  the  packers  are  already  comb- 
ing the  country  for  supplies  to  carry 
them  through  to  the  time  when  grass 
beef  is  available. 

Under  these  conditions  the  stockmen 
are  looking  forward  with  much  confi- 
dence to  record-breaking  prices  during 
the  coming  fall  and  winter.  The  mar- 
kets are  steadily  advancing  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  profitable 
prices  during  the  balance  of  the  summer. 

All  of  the  markets  are  showing  a 
large  increase  in  the  supply  of  hogs  but 
the  cattle  situation  and  the  big  demand 
for  all  classes  of  pork  products  is  not 
onlv  holding  the  market  steady  but 
prices  are  gradually  advancing  with 
every  indication  of  firm  prices  during  the 
slimmer  and  fall. 

The  sheep  situation  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  and  the  outlook  was  never 
brighter.  Fat  lambs  have  been  bringing 
record  prices  and  with  wool  steadily  ad- 
vancing and  a  lamb  crop  rather  better 
than  normal  the  flock  master  has  been 


making  big  profits.  There  seems  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  future 
and  already  some  lambs  are  being  con- 
tracted for  delivery  next  fall  at  an  ad- 
vance price  over  that  paid  last  fall 
which  was  the  record  on  this  class  of 
stock. 

The  remarkable  demand  for  horses  for 
the  use  of  foreign  armies  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing the  prices  on  all  classes  of 
horses.  Between  30,000  and  40,000 
horses  are  being  shipped  abroad  each 
month  and  buyers  have  been  gathering 
horses  for  this  demand  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Already  the  heavy 
export  of  horses  has  commenced  to  de- 
velop a  shortage  in  good  horses  for  do- 
mestic use  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  if  the  present  movement  continues 
a  few  months  longer  this  country  will 
be  short  of  horses  for  our  own  use. 
Farmers  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  this  situation  and  the  breeders 
are  more  active  than  before  in  years. 
Prices  have  advanced  fully  25  per  cent 
on  all  classes  of  breeding  horses,  good 
brood  mares  being  in  especial  demand. 

The  live  stock  market  as  a  whole  is 
in  a  most  remarkable  prosperous  condi- 
tion. All  over  the  country  the  farmers 
and  stockmen  are  saving  their  breeding 
stock  and  fewer  breeding  animals  are 
going  to  market  than  ever  before.  The 
shortage  is  so  great,  however,  that,  with 
the  best  efforts  of  the  breeders,  high 
prices  are  certain  to  continue  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  foot  and  mouth  dan- 
ger has  been  practically  eliminated  and 
stockmen  are  developing  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  situation  and  are  looking 
forward  to  big  profit. 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  FAIRS. 


It  is  time  to  begin  preparations  for 
attending  and  making  exhibits^  at  the 
county,  district  and  state  fairs.  The 
value  of  the  fair  is  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  in  general,  and 
too  often  the  main  burden  rests  on  a 
few  individuals  in  the  community.  The 
fair  is  perhaps  the  leading  factor  in  pro- 
moting community  cooperation  and  fos- 
tering a  union  of  interests  between  town 
and  country  people. 

The  ideal  fair  affords  a  place  and  op- 
portunity for  the  renewal  of  old  ac- 
quaintances, for  holding  community  pic- 
nics and  getting  acquainted  with  any 
newcomers  in  the  county.  It  is  also  an 
educational  factor  and,  by  comparison 
of  exhibits  in  the  agricultural  and  live 
stock  departments,  the  farmer  is  en- 
abled to  realize  the  loss  sustained  in 
careless  cultivation  and  in  the  raising  of 
scrub  live  stock.  Likewise,  the  profits 
to  be  enjoyed  in  good  practical  farming 
and  the  raising  of  well  graded  or  pure 
bred  live  stock,  which  usually  sell  for 
more  than  double  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  display  of  modern  implements  of 
various  kinds,  and  other  devices  destined 
to  economize  time  and  labor  on  the 
farm,  are  educational  features  that 
should  mean  much  to  the  average  far- 
mer who  is  unable  to  get  far  from  home 
during  the  year.  The  fair  is  the  best 
advertisement  any  community  can  have. 
It  shows  both  the  home  people  and  those 
from  the  outside  what  the  country  is  ca- 
pable of  producing,  what  the  citizens 
stand  for  and  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
community. 

The  fair,  to  be  made  a  success,  must 
be  made  by  and  for  the  district  in  whicn 
it  is  held.  The  enterprise  should  re- 
ceive the  hearty  support  of  every  loyal 
citizen  within  the  district  represented, 
and  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble an  ideal  agricultural  and  live  stock 
fair,  and  no  concessions  of  an  illegiti- 
mate nature  or  that  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  deprave  instead  of  elevate  the 
morals  of  the  people  should  be  allowed. 
Such  games  of  chance  that  are  too  often 
seen  at  Western  state  fairs  are  a  re- 
proach on  the  culture  and  intelligence  of 
a  community  and  a  reflection  on  the 
management  of  the  fair.  If  the  right 
kind  of  appeals  were  made  in  advance 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  they 
were  asked  to  purchase  season  tickets, 
it  is  probable  that  sufficient  revenue 
could  be  raised  in  this  way  which  would 
make  it  unnecessary  to  sell  space  for 
questionable  concessions. 

The  main  idea  in  the  fair  should  be 
the  awakening  of  interests  among  the 
farmers  and  others  for  better  products. 
A  special  class  for  farm-cured  hams  and 
bacon  would  be  an  attractive  feature  in 
any  fair.  With  each  exhibit  of  this  na- 
ture should  be  printed  in  a  simple  con- 
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Complete  with  bttUry  and 
»cc««iiorie«  —  ready   to  run. 


Gasoline 
Engine 

Strength,  weight,  dur- 
ability, workmanship 
and  fuel  economy,  all 
guaranteed  by  Fair- 
banks-Morse quality. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Warehouses  in  30  large  cities, 

where  delivery  can  be  made  and 
car-lot  rate  of  freight  only,  added. 


West  Chester  Engine 

Gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  for 
farm  use.  4  H.P.,  bore  4%  in.,  stroke 
in.,  weight  700  lbs.,  180.75  F.O.B. 
Denver.  6  H.P.,  bore  6  in.,  stroke  8  in., 
weight  1,025  lbs.,  $129.75  F.O.B.  Denver. 
Every  engine  is  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Also  Irrigating  Pumps.  Write  for 
detailed  descriptive  matter.  H.  S.  CADY, 
206  Mint  Block,  Denver,  Colo. 


densed  form  the  recipe  used  in  the  cur- 
ing. A  cash  prize  of  $7.50  to  $10  should 
be  offered  each  for  the  best  ham  and 
the  best  side  of  bacon,  the  meat  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  fair  associa- 
tion to  be  sold  on  the  grounds  at  public 
auction.  Similar  cash  prizes  should  be 
offered  for  other  farm  products,  for 
canned  goods,  preserves,  pastries,  etc., 
prepared  by  the  farm  women.  In  many 
instances  ribbons  and  trophies  are  often 
valued  more  than  cash  prizes  and  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in  keeping  down 
premium  expense. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  and  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  their  de- 
partment is  of  as  much  or  more  import- 
ance than  any  other  in  the  fair.  If  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  the  boys 
and  girls  throughout  the  county,  dis- 
trict or  state  could  be  enlisted,  there  is 
little  question  but  what  the  parents 
would  also  give  the  fair  their  hearty 
support.  Special  prizes  for  the  boys  and 
girls  in  club  work,  and  also  for  those 
not  enlisted,  should  be  offered,  and  ar- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


WITH  THE  EDITOR. 

The  man  who  talked  about  shooting 
generally  never  shot  off  anything  more 
dangerous  than  his  mouth. 

Build  some  kind  of  a  silo.  If  you  can't 
build  one  above  ground,  dig  one  beneath 
the  surface.  It  will  answer  your  pur- 
pose and  make  you  money. 

If  you  have  not  bought  that  cow  yet, 
don't  delay  another  day,  because  the 
price  is  advancing,  and  you  need  the 
cow  to  work  up  some  of  your  roughness. 

This  is  the  age  of  hustle.  You  have 
to  be  up  and' doing  to  get  there.  Be  on 
the  alert.  Remember  that  there  are  lots 
of  wideawake  young  fellows  grooming 
for  your  job. 

A  gallon  or  two  of  black  oil  should  be 
kept  on  every  ranch.  It  is  very  cheap 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  passed  through 
refining  processes  and  still  retains  its 
original  medicinal  properties.  It  is  used 
for  lubricating  certain  parts  of  engines 
and  other  machinery,  and  as  an  insecti- 
cide is  quite  valuable.  Anyone  who  has 
visited  a  producing  oil  well  will  realize 
that  any  self-respecting  mite  or  other 
insect  will  not  linger  within  reach  of 
the  scent  of  crude  oil.  It  is  a  sure  cure 
for  scabies,  mange,  etc.  It  is  used  by 
some  for  poultry  house  paint  for  keep- 
ing out  mites,  but  as  it  is  a  very  greasy 
oil  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  in  places 
with  which  one  comes  in  daily  contact. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


Garget  in  the  Udder. 

To  "Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  a  two-year-old  Jersey  heifer 
that  had  garget  in  one  of  her  front  teats. 
We  were  successful  in  saving  about  a 
third  of  a  flow  of  milk  from  that  quar- 
ter. Is  there  any  hope  of  getting  a  full 
flow  next  calf?  Would  she  be  likely 
to  be  subject  to  it  again?  Any  informa- 
tion you  could  give  me  along  this  line 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. — Myron 
Whiteley,  Provo,  Utah. 

Garget  is  caused  in  most  cases  from 
infection  of  the  udder  through  the  teat. 
Milk  from  the  infected  section  of  the 
udder  is  not  fit  to  feed  calves,  much  less 
the  human.  Danger  from  garget  is  great- 
est when  the  cow  is  "fresh."  Try  milk- 
ing the  diseased  quarter  of  the  udder  for 
a  few  days  before  she  freshens.  If  the 
inflammation  again  becomes  acute  call 
in  your  local  veterinarian. — George  H. 
Glover. 


Blister  on  the  Shoulder. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

*  I  have  a  mare  which  we  have  been 


A  BOOK  EVERY  FARMER 
REALLY  NEEDS 


GENERAL 
HERCANTlir 
COHMNV 


It  happens  every  once  in 
a  while  that  a  book  of 
vital  and  permanent  im-  OMah^ 

portance   to  the  farmer     I  NEB. 

Is  published.  Farmers 
are  flooded  with  cata- 
logs of  all  kinds,  many  of  which 
are  of  no  practical  value  to  him;  and 
it  is  therefore  especially  pleasing  to 
us  when  we  can  recommend  a  book 
which  may  prove  of  constant  value, 
not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  his 
wife  as  well. 

Such  a  book  is  Catalog  No.  8,  just 
issued  by  the  General  Mercantile  Co., 
The  Great  Mail  Order  House,  737  So. 
9th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  We  under- 
stand there  is  a  great  demand  for 
this  book.  It  is  free,  and  if  our 
readers  will  write  for  it,  naming  this 
paper,  it  will  be  sent  to  them. 

The  General  Mercantile  Company 
is  offering  real  bargains  in  all  kinds 
of  farm  and  household  goods,  and 
their  Catalog  gives  faithful  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions,  and  the  prices 
on  all  articles,  so  that  you  can  see 
just  what  you  are  saving  by  buying 
from  them. 

This  house  deserves  to  be  encour- 
aged because  it  never  misrepresents 
any  article,  and  gives  orders  prompt 
and  conscientious  attention.  And 
since  it  is  located  nearer  to  us  than 
any  other  mail  order  house,  the 
freight  rates  are  lower  and  the  serv- 
ice quicker. 

The  plea  sometimes  made  that 
"the  farmer  should  keep  his  money 
at  home"  is  often  misleading  or  mis- 
understood. The  best  place  to  keep 
your  money  is  in  your  own  home, 
your  own  pocket  or  your  own  bank; 
and  the  more  money  you  save  on 
your  purchases,  the  more  you  will 
have  to  keep  there. 

The  General  Mercantile  Company 
has  also  published  a  Grocery  Cata- 
log, which  gives  a  big  line  of  fancy 
and  staple  groceries.  All  the  stand- 
ard articles  in  this  line  are  listed  In 
this  book  at  money  saving  prices.  If 
you  are  interested  in  this  book,  write 
for  it  also  and  mention  this  paper. 


A  (45.00  SADDLE  FOR  $34.00  CASH 


Our  latest  Swell 
Fork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  3  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
Tnade  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  h  ide 
covered  solid 
steel  fork. 

The  Fred  Mueller 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cat- 
alogue now  ready. 


"Get the  Admiral 


snd  get  the  best  POWER  PRESS  on  the  Mar- 1 
ket— bales  hay,   saws   wood,    grinds  reed, 
pumps  water.   Capacity,  speed  and  economy 
In  the  baler  that  gives  service, 
leverage  does  the  work 
instead  of  gasoline 
Our  new  illustrated  book  stives  valu- 
able Information  that  will  inter- 
est you.    IT  IS  FREE. 
Write  for  It  today. 
ADMIRAL  MAY  PRESS  CO. 
8oX_  72  _Xansat_^ityj_Mo^. 


working  and  she  has  a  lump  or  raised 
place  on  her  shoulder  where  the  col- 
lar comes  against  her.  It  is  a  collar 
boil  but  has  not  broken  yet.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  put  on  it  to  take  it 
down?  She  never  had  these  before  and 
I  am  using  the  collar  we  bought  with 
her  over  a  year  ago.  She  has  not  been 
worked  hard  and  is  in  good  condition 
and  our  standby  horse,  but  are  not  go- 
ing to  use  her  for  a  few  days.  I  hope 
to  hear  from  you  by  return  mail. — Mrs. 
P.  A.  Anderson,  Plnneo,  Colo. 

The  collar  has  bruised  the  shoulder. 
If  the  "lump"  is  soft  it  is  probably  only 
a  blister  and  will  disappear  in  a  short 
time  if  you  protect  the  shoulder  from 
further  injury.  If  the  tumor  is  hard 
and  callous  like  (sit  fast),  it  will  need 
to  be  removed  surgically  before  the  ani- 
mal can  wear  a  collar  without  danger 
of  further  injury. — Geo.  H.  Glover. 


No  Remedy  for  Barren  Cows. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  two  young  cows,  one  three 
years  old  and  the  other  four  years.  The 
younger  cow  gave  birth  to  a  calf  on 
March  17,  1914,  while  the  older  cow 
calved  on  June  15,  1914.  Since  these 
dates  neither  cow  has  even  shown  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  coming  in  heat. 
Am  still  milking  the  younger  cow.  Both 
appear  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  I 
have  done  nothing  for  them  except  giv- 
ing them  a  course  of  sulphur  in  their 
feed  this  spring.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  way  I  can  bring  them  in  heat? — 
C.  W.  Johnson,  Sweet  Water  Co.,  Wyo. 

We  find  on  post  mortem  at  the  abat- 
toirs that  many  cows  which  have  failed 
to  breed  and  are  sent  to  the  block,  were 
affected  with  cystic  ovaries.  For  this 
there  is  no  remedy.  Remedies  calculated 
to  bring  them  in  "heat"  are  not  often 
successful.  If  convenient  it  will  be  well 
to  turn  the  bull  in  the  field  with  the 
>>ows.  Write  to  the  Agricultural  College 
for  more  specific  directions. — G.  H. 
Glover. 

Pure-Bred  Livestock. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  Western  Farm 
Life  so  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. How  many  generations  does  it 
take  to  raise  thoroughbred  hogs  of  any 
breed?  Also  thoroughbred  stock  of  all 
kinds?  How  soon  are  stock  eligible  to 
registry? — J.  D.  S.  Rangu,  N.  D. 

In  order  to  start  raising  pure- bred 
swine  one  must  begin  with  pure-bred 
stock,  otherwise  no  matter  how  many 
generations  you  breed  up,  your  stock 
would  still  be  classed  as  grades.  The 
best  way  to  get  into  the  pure-bred 
business  is  to  buy  a  few  pure-bred  sows 
and  a  pure-bred  boar  and  start  small  in 
the  business. 

In  case  of  entirely  new  breeds,  they 
are  originated  by  continuous  breeding, 
as  you  have  mentioned,  but  the  estab- 
lished breeds  can  never  become  pure 
bred  if  pure-bred  individuals  are  not 
started  with.— C.  S.  Anderson,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


Time  to  Dry  up  Cows. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

1.  My  Jersey  cow  is  due  to  be  fresh 
August  6th  and  is  giving  nearly  two 
gallons  per  day,  milking  measure.  When 
ought  we  to  quit  using  the  milk  and 
when  put  her  dry? 

2.  I  have  a  hog  that  I  am  trying  to 
fatten  on  oats.  She  will  not  eat  and 
clean  up  anywhere  near  4  per  cent  of 
her  weight  (as  recommended  to  me  by 
Agricultural  College  authority).  I  shall 
try  corn  and  if  she  will  not  do  well  on 
that,  I  will  not  know  what  to  do.  She 
seems  healthy. 

3.  Is  it  well  to  pasture  horses  or  cows 
in  an  orchard  after  spraying  with  arsen- 
ate of  lead? 

1.  The  law  requires  that  milk  can- 
not be  sold  from  a  cow  after  eight  days 
previous  to  freshening.  It  is  best  to 
allow  ten  or  fifteen  days  dry.  A  more 
ideal  way  would  be  to  dry  the  cow  six 


THE  ALAMO  ENGINES 

Gasoline  and  oil.  Styles  and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  farm  uses.  Portable  and 
stationary.  Any  horsepower  desired.  Let  us  know  what  you  need  an  Engine 
for  and  we  will  help  you  to  decide  on  the  power.  Alamo  Booklet  sent  fxee 
on  request. 

MYERS  PUMPS  TOOLS 

We  carry  the  full  Myers  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  line  in  stock,  ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment.  They  are  the  standard  of  efficiency  for  Western  Farmers. 
A  Myers  Pump  hitched  to  an  Alamo  Engine  can't  be  beat.  Myers  Pumps, 
Hay  Tools  and  Dairy  Supplies  Booklet  sent  free  on  request. 

O'FALLON  stockmen  SUPPLIES 

Including  complete  Irrigation  Plants  and  Supplies,  Steel  and  Wood  Wind 
Mills,  Stock  and  Storage  Tanks,  Well  Drilling  Machinery,  Casing  and  Sup- 
plies, American  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pumps,  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Leath- 
er, Rubber  and  Balata  Belting,  etc.  We  have  what  you  want  in  stock  and 
will  ship  you  on  quick  delivery.  Write  and  tell  us  what  you  need.  Our 
trained  men  will  help  you  to  make  a  selection. 

M.J.  O'FALLON  SUPPLY  Co. 


1621  FIFTEENTH  STREET 


"The  Big  Supply  House  of  the  West" 


DENVER,  COLO. 


weeks  previous  to  the  freshening  date, 
but  this  cannot  be  done  when  cows  are 
bred  immediately  after  freshening,  thus 
shortening  the  lactation  period.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  do  not  breed  your  cow 
to  freshen  so  soon  next  time,  thus 
lengthening  the  lactation  period. 

2.  Corn  alone  is  better  than  oats 
alone  for  fattening  hogs.  A  very  ideal 
combination  is  two-thirds  corn  and  one- 
third  shorts. 

3.  If  plenty  of  pasture  is  available 
in  an  orchard,  pasturing  of  horses  and 
cows  will  not  seriously  injure  the  trees. 
There  is  some  danger  of  poisoning  fro* 
arsenate  spraying. — C.  S.  Anderson,  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College. 


GOVERNMENT  LANDS— TREES. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  the  letter 
of  John  Dean  of  Pueblo  county  in  re- 
gard to  state  land  and  his  lamenting  the 
iact  that  he  could  not  get  2,000  or  3,000 
acres  of  it  for  nothing.  Also  the  editor's 
answer  to  it  which  was  good  but  it  did 
not  rub  it  in  quite  hard  enough. 

Some  fellows  seem  to  think  that  the 
government  or  state  should  give  them 
all  the  land  they  want  and  then  improve 
it  for  them  and  they  do  or  give  nothing 
in  return.  If  160  or  320  acres  of  land 
will  not  give  a  family  all  they  can  do 
or  make  them  a  living  they  had  better 
leave  it  alone. 

I  think  the  government  or  state  is  too 
lenient  now  as  they  require  the  other 
fellow  to  do  practically  nothing  which 
does  not  help  the  community  or  himself. 
In  the  first  place  I  think  they  should 
require  every  homesteader  or  buyer  of 
state  land  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
trees  growing  before  they  could  get  a 
patent  to  the  land,  for  there  is  no  one 
so  poor  that  he  cannot  put  some  trees 
to  growing  and  have  them  do  well  if  he 
only  will  try. 

Now  anyone  that  is  from  Missouri 
(as  I  am)  if  you  do  not  believe  that 
trees  will  grow  here  on  this  dry  land 
go  out  some  of  these  wet  days  and  plow 
up  a  strip  of  land  and  disk  it  up  good 
(or  harrow  it  if  you  haven't  got  a  disk) 
and  then  when  you  have  time,  haul  on 
to  it  about  four  inches  of  the  manure 
that  is  laying  around  your  barns  so 
deep  that  you  are  unable  te  get  into  it 
this  rainy  weather;  then  next  fall,  plow 
that  under  as  deep  as  you  can  and  if 
you  can't  plow  deep  enough  use  a  little 
dynamite;  then  next  spring  set  out  your 
trees  early  and  watch  them  grow  if  you 
will  give  them  the  same  care  you  would 
your  corn. 

Mr.  Dean  could  easily  have  20  more 
acres  that  would  grow  big  crops  as  there 


SPECIAL  FREE  SERVICE  BUREAU  FOR  FARM  LIFE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Western  Farm  Life  is  published  in  the  interest  of  our  subscribers,  and 
you  are  cordially  invited  <jo  ask  any  questions  about  which  you  want  author- 
itative advice.  We  are  associated  with  experts  in  all  lines,  and  any  question 
will  receive  careful  consideration  and  be  given  a  prompt  answer.  This  de- 
partment has  been  the  means  of  saving  considerable  money  to  our  readers  by 
giving  them  timely  advice  on  subjects  that  meant  much  to  them  and  on  which 
they  needed  special  information  by  return  mail. 

We  want  to  be  of  every  assistance  possible  to  you  in  becoming  more  effi- 
cient, and  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  special  service  at  any 
time,  we  want  you  to  feel  free  to  write  us. — Editor. 


are  20  acres  lying  under  the  20  acres 
he  now  farms. — F.  W.  Haupert,  Bennett, 
Colo. 


J.  B.  BENEDICT, 

WYLDEMERE  FARM 

LITTLETON,  COLO. 
Immune  Herd  of  Registered 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Sired  by  "Colorado  Wonder" 

foTo  LShs  $20.00  and  up 
$25.00 


Boars,  ready 
for  Service.  . 


Young  Boars  by 
'Franks-Good  B  Nuff." 


THE  "FAMOUS"  WATER 
ELEVATOR  FOR  IRRIGATION 

will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  Agricultural 
Building  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition,  San 
Francisco.  Water  will 
be  handled  with  50  to 
65  per  cent  less  pow- 
er than  pumping 
plants  require.  Write 
today  for  catalog. 
The  Famous  Water 
Co.,  1409-1411  Stout  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Blevator 


Idaho  Red 
Cedar  Split 


POSTS 

None  better — None  cheaper.  Shipped 
only  in  car  lots  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, subject  to  inspection  and  ap- 
proval before  payment.  We  invite  cor- 
respondence. 

FARMERS    CO-OFERATIVE    CO.,  Ltd. 

J.  B.  Overton,  Mgr.  Sagle,  Idaho 


Cigars  Wholesale 


Ruy 
Your 

AND  SAVlf  HALF — SEND  US  $2.50 
and  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  100 
High-Grade  5c  Manila  Cigars.  Smoke 
ten — if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  re- 
turn to  us  and  we  will  send  back 
your  money. 

LORITZ  BROS.  Denver,  Colo. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTESTANTS 

In  big  circulation  campaign.  You  can 
buy  a  used 

MOTORCYCLE 

good  as  new,  absolutely  guaranteed  for 
$50  LESS 

than  any  other  house.  Write  at  once 
for  bargain  list. 

WESTERN  SUPPLIES  CO., 
1448-50-52    Larimer   St.,   Denver,  Colo. 

Colorado    and    Wyoming  Distributors. 
Largest    Cycle    and    Motor    House  in 
the  West. 

WE   MAKE    OLD    HATS  NEW 

Send  your  Old  Hats  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WEATHERHEAD'S 

reliable  hat  shop.  est.  1878.    In  lots  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charges. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HAVE    YOU    RUNNING    WATER  on 

your  property?  If  you  have,  run  It 
through  your  barn,  house,  or  factory; 
install  your  own  water  system.  The 
first  cost  is  small;  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  upkeep  practically  nothing 
Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how.  Gould- 
Esser  Co.,  1634  Blake  st.,  Denver. 
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"I  put  this  up  three 
seasons  ago,  and 
see,  its  just  as 
good  as  if  I  sealed 
it  only  yesterday. 
It's  because  I  use 

Pure  Refined  Paraffine 


in  sealing  my  jellies, 
jams  and  fruits.  I 
have  discarded  those 
bothersome,  unreliable 
strings  and  papers. 
The  Parowax  way  is 
so  much  easier  and 
quicker,  I  am  never 
disappointed  by  moldy, 
fermented  preserves." 

Simply  melt  the  Paro- 
wax and  pour  over 
jelly  glasses.  Dip  tops 
of  jars  in  Parowax. 

Parowax  is  guaranteed 
under  the  Pure  Food 
Law.  Your  grocer 
sells  it. 

The  Continental  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Denver,    Pueblo,     Albuquerque,  Cheyenne 
Butte,      Boise,      Salt  Lake  City 


for  Your 
0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  CO.  °-lZ: 

Oldest  and  Largest 


mi  m    New  &  Second 

\J  I     L(V  Lfl  Hand  Pipe 

Jfc     JL  Jk     JCfl    at    the  lowest 
prices. 

Havens  Bros.,  Mfg  &  Supply  Co. 
1622  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


ENGINE  POWER  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  few  days  ago  an  inexperienced 
farmer  came  into  the  office  and  said: 
"(Jroves,  you  remember  early  in  the 
spring  you  advised  me  to  get  a  small 
tractor?  Well,  1  bought  a  12-horsepower 
machine,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  could 
not  possibly  get  along  without  it.  I  had 
a  good  team  of  draft  horses,  but  one  of 
them  died,  the  other  got  cut  in  the  wire, 
and  I  was  left  without  any  power  ex- 
cept  the  tractor,  which  lias  not  been 
sick  a  day,  and  runs  as  smoothly  as  a 
Ford  automobile.  I  found  that  it  de- 
velops about  8  horsepower  instead  of  12, 
but  even  that  is  sufficient  to  plow  the 
ground  to  a  good  depth  and  get  over  it 
much  faster  than  with  that  many 
horses,  and  the  expense  of  feeding  the 
engine  is  practically  nothing  compared 
to  what  the  feed  for  eight  horses  would 
cost  me,  and  when  the  day's  work  is 
over  1  do  not  have  to  put  in  an  extra 
hour  watering,  feeding,  currying  and 
bedding  the  horses,  besides  putting  in 
odd  time  keeping  the  harness  in  repair. 
Then,  too,  I  can  manage  the  engine  my- 
self, whereas  it  would  take  two  to  three 
men  to  do  the  same  work  with  horses. 
Another  good  feature  about  my  tractor 
is  that  1  can  drive  it  right  along  with- 
out stopping  to  rest,  for  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  it  is  in  as  good  condi- 
tion at  night  as  it  was  when  1  started 
in  the  morning." 

This  farmer  is  on  the  road  to  success, 
and  is  practicing  real  efficiency  that  will 
show  in  his  increased  crops  and  bank  ac- 
count in  the  lall.  Before  purchasing  his 
tractor  he  u.~  a  good  deal  of  figuring 
and  could  not  possibly  see  how  he  would 
be  the  gainer  by  keeping  a  large  number 
of  horses  that,  during  the  winter,  when 
they  are  idle,  would  eat  up  a  good  per 
cent  of  the  crop  grown  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  figured  that  the  saving  in  time 
and  extra  labor  would  more  than  com- 
pensate him  for  the  interest  on  his  in- 
vestment, not  counting  the  saving  made 
in  harvesting  his  crops  just  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  plowing  his  ground  when 
the  soil  was  in  good  condition,  and  at 
the  right  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  an  increase  of 
more  than  five  bushels  of  grain  per  acre 
is  realized  by  plowing  the  ground  at  just 
the  right  time  and  at  the  proper  depth. 
With  the  tractor  this  can  be  accom- 
plished while  the  ground  is  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  and  before  it  gets 
too  hard;  while  if  the  farmer  is  do- 
pendent  on  horses  for  power  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  he  is  unable  to  get  but 
a  small  tract  plowed,  and  that  at  a  shal- 
low depth,  before  the  ground  gets  too 
hard. 

In  harrowing  and  seeding  the  tractor 
can  again  be  used  to  good  advantage, 
and  this  work  can  be  accomplished  in 
much  shorter  time,  since  it  can  fre- 
quently be  done  at  one  operation,  and 
the  seed  put  in  the  ground  at  a  time 
when  the  best  results  can  be  obtained. 

A  great  many  farmers  make  the  mis- 
take in  buying  engines  that  are  too 
small.  One  would  better  have  a  few 
horsepower  to  spare  than  strain  his  en- 
gine to  the  limit.  An  engine  never  in- 
creases in  power,  but  the  reverse  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  By  utilizing  the  tractor 
to  do  the  heavy  work,  the  farmer  can 
have  his  brood  mares  to  raise  draft 
colts,  which  is  always  a  good  source  of 

171(01110. 

It  is  time  now  to  begin  planning  for 
the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  do  the  summer  fallowing  as 
soon  ;is  the  harvesting  is  done,  so  that 
as  little  moisture  as  possible  may  be 
lost.  A  farmer  on  a  half  section  of 
land  should  be  able  to  make  a  tractor 
that  would  cost  him  $600  to  $800  pay 
not  only  a  good  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, but  the  original  cost  as  well, 
through  the  increased  profits  made  by 
deep  tillage  and  keeping  the  soil  in  good 
condition. 

The  farmer  should  consider  not  only 
the  economic  value  of  the  tractor,  but 
the  psychological  feature  also.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  modern  machin- 
ery provides  great  attractions  for  the 
boy,  and  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  arouses  his  interest  in  general  ag- 
riculture, the  most  dignified  and  profit- 
able vocation  in  life.  Give  the  boy  a 
tractor  to  operate,  hold  him  responsible 
for  its  care  and  the  result  obtained,  and 
you  are  educating  him  not  only  in  the 
mechanical  parts,  but  also  to  become  a 
progressive  and  economic  farmer,  while 
at  the  same  time  you  will  largely  re- 


THE  PERFECT  SILO 


VITRIFIED  HOLLOW  TILE 

Hiiilt  like  a  jug  and  of  the  same 

ma  terlal. 

/  Airtigrht, 

/  Impervious  to  water, 
Strong-, 
Durable, 
Convenient, 
Acid-proof, 
Alkali-proof, 
X  ire-proof, 
ProBt-proof, 

Wind  and  Weather  proof, 
Good  Looking-, 
Simple, 
Permanent, 
Free  of  <7  pkeep  Cost, 
i  Not  too  expensive. 

Hard  burned  vitrified  hollow  clay 
tile  silos  meet  every  requirement  and 
no  other  material  clo<M. 

The  Colorado  Expeiiment  Station 
says.  Bulletin  200,  pan?  18:  "It  em- 
bodies every  factor  which  goes  to 
make  a  perfect  silo./y 

U/C  \  Under  positivr  x  ritten  gnar- 

",„  _  f  antee. 

BUILD  >  At  a  cost    .ir-  Vgher  than 

THFM  i     wood  or  cor.cve  e. 

intm  J  on  terms  thatjuv  can  meet. 


THE 

PERFECT 
SILO 
MUST 
BE  .  . 


Fill  out  coupon  for  free  booklet, 
price  and  terms. 


THE  HINMAN  SILO  COMPANY,  214  DENHAM  BLDG,  DEi 
Please  send  me,  free  of  cost,  your  booklet  describing-  the 


:R,  COLO, 
feet  Silo. 


L 


Name   

Town    State 

How  large  a  silo  do  you  expect  to  build  , 
When  do  you  expect  to  build  


M  This  Farm  Book  jpp- 


f»»so«s  want  tmnu\. 


PARSONS  ON 
DRY  FARMING 


The  Greatest 
Western  Agri- 
cultural Book 
Ever  Published 


"Parsons  on  Dry  Farming"  is  a  cloth-bound  book  of  about  200 
pages,  including  10  full-page  illustrations;  well  printed  in  large 
type  on  high-grade  heavy  paper;  page  size  5x7%  inches.  Price  ?1.00. 

As  a  successful  dry  land  farmer  and  writer  o.i  dry  land  farm 
crops,  Mr.  Parsons  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  He  writes  from  a 
rich,  practical  experience  of  more  than  thirty  yeai  s  farmir  <  ca 
dry  lands.  Every  progressive  dry  land  termer  should  possess  a 
copy  of  this  helpful  book,  which  will  pay  for  itself  in  increased 
yields  many  times  over,  the  first  year.  Thi-  book  is  given  free  to 
Western  Farm  Life  subscribers.  Fill  out  co  ipen  and  mail  today. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen: — Inclosed  find  $1.25,  for  whic.  nlease  send  me 
Western  Farm  Life  for  two  years  and  a  copy  t  "  'J  arsons'  on  Dry 

Farming,"  postpaid. 

NAME  

P.  O   Sta-.f.  


lieve  him  of  the  drudgery  and  he  will  be 
enabled  to  easily  accomplish  his  work 
and  have  ample  time  for  needed  recrea- 
tion. If  farmers  would  take  more  in- 
terest in  their  boys  and  girls,  plan  eco- 
nomic investments  and  efficient  farm- 
ing, they  woudl  enjoy  greater  prosper- 
ity, more  happiness  in  the  home,  and 
the  young  people  would  grow  up  to  be- 
come useful  citizens  instead  of  wasting 
their  lives  in  clerical  work  in  our  met- 
ropolitan cities. 


Order  a  setting  of  e{.gs  from  some  re- 
liable poultry  man  who  raises  pure  bred 
stock.  The  sttting  will  not  cost  much 
and  the  pure  blood  infused  into  that  of 
your  own  flock  will  materially  improve 
the  grade. 


Stack  Yonr  Hay 
TheJEasiest  Way 


STACKER  AND  HAY  TOOLS 

^JSavetime,  men  and  money.  Light- 
est in  weight  —  easieatto  operate 
^—delivers  hay  anywhere — no 
L ropes  or  pulleys— cannot  tip — 
L  fully  guaranteed  —  wood  or 
l^gal  van  i  zed  steel.  Solddi  rect 
^at  manufacturer's  prices. 
^Write  today   for  free 
catalog  and  Big  Jay- 
Lhawk'  BargainBook'* 
^>f  Farm  Implements 
vB °ld  direct  at 
vmoney  saving 
.prices. 


V.  WYATff  MFC.  CO..  » g  «  N.  >U  St..  SAUNA.  KARS. 
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DAIRY  DAY  LECTURES. 


Prize  Essay  by  Everett  Roberts,,  Salida, 
Colorado. 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustries and  it  can  be  made  profitable 
to  business  men  and  farmers  alike,  if 
the  towns  work  together  with  the  farm- 
er^ in  carrying  on  this  great  industry. 
The  state  of  Colorado  is  one  of  the 
be>t  states  in  the  Union  for  this  pur- 
pose: the  great  masses  of  people  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  this  fact.  Last 
year  over  four  million  dollars  was  sent 
outside  the  state  for  dairy  products. 
Why  should  this  be?  We  can  produce 
it  liere.  Dairy  products  always  have  a 
market  and  mountain  valley  milk  and 
butter  cannot  be  surpassed.  There  is 
only  one  more  requirement  that  must  be 
met.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  union 
of  farmers  and  business  men,  and  the 
result  is  sure  success. 

First,  we  should  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  dairy  cow.  There  are  three  points 
of  importance — First,  an  eye  big  enough 
to  see  everything;  second,  a  mouth  big 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  19. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

^1  0±    m  Buys  the  New  Butte r- 
J|  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnir 

U  #Uea9y  cleaning,  close  sk 
Bi^B  niinj?,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
p«r  hoor.   Made  aUo  in  four 
larger  nizesup  u,  6  1  -2  shown  r 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^n.^.'bT'what 

It  b*v«-«  ir,  r  r'-.i-'i.  I'-mfcil  brintf»  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB AUGH- DOVER  CO.  " 
2228  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


for' sale  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

AUo  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorn* 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 


enough  to  eat  everything,  and  third,  a 
stomach  big  enough  to  hold  everything. 
Next,  one  should  consider  and  study  the 
difference  between  a  good  cow  and  a 
boarder. 

Grass  is  the  best  crop  which  covers 
the  earth's  surface;  it  is  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  grain  crops,  and  there- 
fore more  essential  to  farm  success. 
Not  many,  if  any,  dairy  men  make  a 
study  of  the  right  use  of  the  range. 
The  range  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  dairy  use;  because  the  cow  must  be 
close  at  hand.  No  land  is  too  high 
in  price  to  be  used  as  pasture;  therefore, 
although  your  land  is  very  valuable, 
you  should  have  plenty  of  pasture  and 
proper  ways  of  caring  for  your  dairy 
stock  before  you  begin  the  business. 

Experiments  have  proved  that  some 
of  the  best  cows  with  the  best  records 
have  been  made  from  poor  cows  that  at 
one  time  were  improperly  cared  for.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  dairy  business  as  in 
any  other,  we  get  good  results  only  un- 
der good  conditions. 

Alfalfa  is  the  best  food  that  a  dairy 
cow  can  have;  eleven  pounds  of  alfalfa 
is  equivalent  to  ten  pounds  of  bran. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  cost.  In 
the  discussion  of  food,  the  question  of 
silage  comes  up.  Corn  can  be  raised  to 
maturity  where  apples  can.  It  can  be 
raised  here  at  least  to  the  silage  stage. 

Oats  is  another  important  dairy  crop. 
It  is  not  used  as  extensively  as  grass  or 
corn.  Oats  is  nearly  as  good  a  feed  as 
bran. 

There  are  lots  of  by-products  in  the 
dairy  business  and  they  must  be  util- 
ized; hogs  must  be  raised  on  a  dairy 
farm  for  the  consumption  of  the  skim 
milk,  then  barley  should  be  raised  to 
mature  the  hogs  on;  because  barley-fed 
hogs  are  better  than  corn-fed  hogs. 
"Alfalfa  pasture  is  a  hog's  heaven,  so 
put  all  the  hogs  in  heaven  that  you 
can." 

Irrigated  lands  must  have  a  diversi- 
fied crop.  A  man  might  put  all  his 
money  into  the  development  of  a  grain 
crop,  and,  when  it  was  about  ready  for 
harvest,  have  a  hailstorm  destroy  it. 
This  often  happens,  and,  if  he  has  but 
the  one  crop,  his  year's  work  counts  as 
nothing.  It  is  better  to  have  more 
than  one  crop.  So,  by  co-operative 
work,  we  will  succeed  in  the  dairy 
business. 


LECTURE  ON  DAIRYING. 


BLACK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

br  C«tt«r't  Blackleg  Pllla.  Low- 
priced,  freeb,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  itockmen  because  they  pro 
•y  aaaaa]  ^a*j  re*t  where  ether  vaeolnei  fall. 
I  m    '     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

I      PI*      ID-dote  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  fl.00 
JLJ lalV>    SO-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
TJae  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  gnperlorlty  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  oyer  15 
yearn  of  upw-laMzlnir  In  vacelnee  and  serums  only. 
Insist  en  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,   Berkeley.  California. 


By  Professor  Morton. 

It  has  been  said  that  "experience  is 
the  best  teacher."  This  has  certainly 
proved  true  in  dairying.  There  is  no 
danger  of  over-production;  the  dairy 
cow  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
human  food  in  the  world.  To  do  this 
she  must  have  nearly  ideal  conditions. 
Alfalfa,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  dairy  food.  Failure  in  the  dairy 
business  is  because  we  do  not  take  care 
of  the  dairy  cow.  Alfalfa  alone  will 
not  keep  the  dairy  cow;  she  must  have 
other  food;  a  dairy  cow  should  always 
have  grain  of  some  kind.  The  farmers 
must  produce  both  beef  and  dairy  cat- 
tle, but  it  is  most  profitable  to  produce 
dairy  cattle. 

The  most  essential  thing  to  consider 
is  the  matter  of  good  cows.  Buy  good 
blood  in  any  line  of  stock.  The  best 
milk  and  butter  production  is  secured 
through  pure  breeding.  What  does  pure 
breeding  mean?  The  development  of 
your  strain  of  cattle.  A  pure  blood 
heifer  always  has  a  better  record  than 
her  mother.  The  East  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  West  in  dairy  farming.  The 
Eastern  dairy  farmer  has  dairying  down 
to  a  fine  point.  Everything  is  up  to 
date;  every  new  invention  of  science  in 
the  dairy  line  is  applied  to  dairy  work. 

It  does  not  pay  to  fool  wth  the  or- 
dinary stuff.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
estimating  the  true  value  of  a  cow,  and 
that  is  by  the  Babcock  test.  Lots  of 
farmers  in  the  Western  states  are  board- 
ing useless  cows.  The  dairy  farmer 
should  not  follow  in  the  steps  of  his 
father,  because  he  will  not  survive  long. 
One  of  the  great  facts  about  dairying  is 
that  there  are  few  absolute  failures. 

The  farm  is  the  best  place  for  the  use 
of  your  brain  power.  Why  do  boys  dis- 
like the  farm?  It  is  a  great  question. 
As  a  rule,  if  the  boys  help  plan,  they 
will  like  the  work.  A  wise  farmer  and 
father  will  accept  their  ideas,  even  at 
a  small  financial  loss;  for  what  you  have 
lost  in  money  they  have  gained  three- 
fold in  experience. 


You  need  a  new 


SEPARATOR 

NOW 


i 


s  t  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
=    process  of  creaming — 


BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS 
greatest  and  quality  of  product 
poorest  in  mid-summer  when  the 
milk  supply  is  heaviest. 
BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREAT- 
est  value  on  the  farm  at  this 
season  and  the  time  and  labor 
saving  of  the  good  separator 
counts  for  most. 


BECAUSE  THE  SKIM -MILK  IS 
poorest  without  a  separator  in 
hot  weather  and  often  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  calves. 
BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  AN 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator is  as  perfect  and  its  prod- 
uct as  superior  with  one  kind  of 
weather  as  with  another. 


2nd  If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
=    inferior  separator  of  any  kind 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF 
the  poor  separator  from  incom- 
plete skimming  and  the  tainted 
product  of  the  hard-to-clean  and 
insanitary  separator  are  greatest 
at  this  season. 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT 
economy  of  time  at  this  season 
in  having  a  separator  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much 
more  quickly. 
BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE 
Laval  is  so  much  simpler  and 


more  easily  handled  and  cared 
for  than  any  other,  and  you  can- 
not afford  to  waste  time  these 
busy  days  "fussing"  with  a  ma- 
chine that  ought  to  have  been 
thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 
BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEP- 
arator  of  today  is  just  as  super- 
ior to  other  separators  as  the 
best  of  other  separators  to  grav- 
ity setting,  and  every  feature  of 
De  Laval  superiority  counts  for 
most  during  the  hot  summer 
months. 


Thfcse  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity tfpro^^  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don't  know  the  near- 
est De  Laval  agency  s&nply  write  the  nearest  mam  office,  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  2fEBMTd1r0nys?ciXo 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Man  of  Excellent  Judgment 

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find 
P.  0.  order  for  $1.00.  Send  me  West- 
ern Farm  Life  for  three  years. 

Your  editorial  paragraph  in  issue 
of  April  1,  1915,  regarding  encour- 
agement for  boys  and  girls  is  right 
to  the  point.  Such  encouragement  is 
the  best  means  of  helping  the  next 
generation  to  be  thrifty,  thoughtful, 
happy  farmers.  Yours  truly, 

L.  F.  SKINNER, 
University  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb 


FRONTIER  DAYS  CELEBRATION. 


There  are  many  thousands  of  people 
in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East  who 
have  little  conception  of  life  on  the  big 
range  as  it  was  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
the  West  when  countless  herds  of  cattle 
roamed  the  hills  and  the  ranch  owner 
had  little  idea  of  the  number  that  he 
possessed  until  the  annual  fall  roundup 
by  the  fearless  cow-boys  who  performed 
the  double  duty  of  looking  after  the 
cattle  for  the  boss  and  of  preventing 
his  family  being  massacred  by  the  In- 
dians who  loved  the  cowboy  about  as 
much  as  the  devil  does  a  church  bell. 

In  those  days  it  required  genuine  nerve 
to  be  a  cowboy;  he  knew  not  at  what 
moment  he  would  become  the  target  for 
a  skulking  Indian  or,  perhaps  worse,  the 
victim  of  cattle  thieves  who  would  force 
him  to  assist  in  robbing  his  own 
employer. 

These  pioneer  days  will  be  vividly 
depicted  at  the  Frontier  Day  celebra- 
tion at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  July  21, 
22,  23  and  24.  On  this  occasion,  the 
rough  rider,  the  outlaw  broncho,  the 
longhorn  steer,  the  relay  rider,  bull- 
dogger,  Indian,  and  many  other  dare- 
devil features  will  entertain  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors,  many  of  whom  will 
travel  naif  way  across  the  continent  to 
witness  the  event.  It  is  well  worth  the 
time  and  the  expense  incurred  to  see 
pioneer  life  in  the  West  re-enacted. 


Oil  Annually. 

t»2C'^»re  balanced  in  duplicate. 

any  breeze  it  leads  with  ease. 
Oils  itself,  pumps  the  water,  just  exactly 

as  it  oughter.   

No  climbing  of  towers  in  ours. 
Built  to  shed  the  dust  and  rains. 
Built  to  stand  the  windy  strains. 
With  its  hat  on  its  head,  its  oil  in  it* 
pocket,  its  a  charm  to  the  farm,  and 
no  one  can  knock  it. 
AtnnotorCo.,  1 146  S.Campbell  Ave.  .Chicago 


IRRIGATE  and  Garden 


Get  larger  yields  and  profits.  Provide  fire 
protection  for  your  buildings,  and  water 
for  your  stock  by  installing  an 

AMERICAN 
Centrifugal 
PUMP 

Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Write 
for  new  catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

(Jeneral  Office  &  Works:  Dept.  27,  Aurora, III. 

Chicago  Office:  Firet  National  Back  Building. 


prices. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that 
destroy  your  lawns — Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain 
and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clip- 
per will  drive  them 
all  out.    Your  dealer 
should  have  them — 
if  he  has  not.  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will 
send    circulars  and 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
Box  10,  Dixon,  HI. 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

Wo  lecure  your  patent  or  return  our  fee.  Manu- 
facturer! are  writing  for  patents  secured  through 
ui.  Write  for  free  book.  How  to  Secure  Your 
Patent.''  and  list  of  patents  wanted.  We  assist  In 
Bollinr  your  patent.  P.  H.  PATTISON  4  CO.. 
D.  8.  Patent  Attys..  935 G  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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PRACTICAL  FARMERS  WANTED. 


Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  the  following 
editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  Western  Farm  Life: 

"I  want  letters  from  the  real  farm 
ffomen — those  who  wear  the  old-fash- 
ioned sunbonnet,  the  long  gingham 
apron,  who  roll  their  sleeves  above  their 
elbows  and  bathe  their  hands  in  dish- 
water three  times  a  day,  and  whose 
voices  have  strength  enough  to  call  John 
to  dinner  from  the  back  of  a  forty-acre 
field;  farm  women  who  sit  up  after  all 
the  others  have  gone  to  bed  and  sew  but- 
tons on  John's  trousers,  patches  on  Wil- 
lie's pants,  and  darn  the  holes  in  the 
socks  of  the  whole  family.  I  also  want 
letters  from  practical  farmers,  those  who 
have  grown  bald  from  pushing  their 
heads  in  the  flanks  of  milch  cows,  farm- 
ers who  wear  bullhide  boots,  which  they 
grease  over  the  kitchen  stove,  and  whose 
sinewy  muscles  enable  them  to  shoulder 
a  sack  of  potatoes  or  other  produce 
without  any  assistance  from  the  wife  or 
boys." 

The  responses  to  the  above  call  were 
generous  and  came  from  exactly  the 
type  of  farmers  and  farm  women  from 
whom  we  wanted  to  hear.  We  could  use 
several  hundred  more  of  such  letters  to 
good  advantage,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  these  people  who  fully  appreciate 
the  real  meaning  of  farm  life  will  write 
me  their  experiences,  the  various  meth- 
ods with  which  they  successfully  accom- 
plish their  work,  and  any  helpful  sug- 
gestions that  they  can  make  to  the 
thousands  of  farmers  in  our  midst  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  practical  and 
successful  methods  as  followed  in  the 
West. 

For  publishing  the  above  appeal  I  was 
taken  severely  to  task  by  a  highly  cul- 
tured, soft  handed  lady  of  leisurs  who 
writes  a  department  in  "Kentucky 
Farming,"  a  very  interesting  farm  jour- 
nal of  the  Blue  Grass  state.  This  dear 
little  woman,  who  has  doubtless  never 
bathed  her  hands  in  dishwater,  nor 
cooked  a  square  meal  for  a  hungry  man, 
thinks  me  too  horrible  for  anything  for 
even  suggesting  that  Western  farm 
women  were  required  to  work  in  the 
way  intimated  in  my  former  story.  This 
little  white  gloved  lady  suggested  that 
I  wanted  to  haar  from  the  farm  drudge 
instead  of  the  farm  woman,  and  that 
I  was  doubtless  a  candidate  for  office 
and  that  the  majority  vote  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  class  of  farmers  that  I 
described. 

She   may   call   these   Western  farm 


MICHAELSON'S 

Cor.  15th  and  Larimer,  Denver,  Colo. 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  best 
guaranteed 

IRRIGATING  BOOT 

made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Camel  Boots,  duck  vamp  $3.50 

Bullseye,  all  duck  $3.95 

Tan  Rubber  Boot,  something 

new   $4.00 

Old  Elm   $3.95 

Goodrich  Tire  Co.  make. 
We    prepay    all    Parcel    Post  or 
Express  charges. 
Mention  Western  Farm  Life. 


i  Buys  This 
JlmprovedlOOOBu 
CompetitorBin 


CostB  less  thanlOcents  per  lb. 
d.-liv.-red  to  your  station.  The 
COMI'ETITOK  is  the  heaviest 
and  best  made  moderate  priced 
granary  on  the  market.  Write 
for  folder.  Don'tbeadumper. 
Prices  are  usually  lowest  at 
harvest  time.   10c  per  bu.  rise 

J>ays  for  this  granary.  Don't 
et  the  speculators  make  all  the 
easy  money.  Get  a  fire  and 
rat  proof  metal  gTanary  ani 
store  your  crop  in  perfect 
safety  for  full  market  value. 

The  oM  reliable  NORTH- 
FIELD  Htill  stands  at  the  head 
for   efficiency   and  subBtan- 
jne  most  thoroughly  ventilated  and  beBt  made 
jectional,  metal  gTanary.  Thousands  in  use.  All 
L     t  metal  used  in  the  North- 
ordinary.     Samples  free, 
r  than  8c  per  lb.  Absolute- 
id.  mildew  rust  and  fire 
dampest  com  husked, 
catalog.  Free, 


tiabllitv, 

port*blft,  mm  

giving  V  Iff  I1 1  MtfrWill  _ 
field    ll  nru\y  t»  Ice  M  thick 
The  1,000  bu.  Northflelil  co»ta  1 
1/  rain,  mow.  bird,  vermin,  wir 

Eoof.  Internal  ventilator  drya  01 
*ily  and  quickly  not  up.    Write  fi 
Northflold  Iron  Co.,  ]  7gNlco  Bldg.Northtlald.MInn 


JOHNSON'S  GOODS  MAKES  STOCK 
THRIVE — Made  in  Omaha  for  8  years; 
now  made  in  Denver.  SPECIAL  OFFER: 

100    pounds    Stock    Tonic  or 

Hog  Powder   $10.00 

2T.-pound   pail   Stock   Tonic  or 

Hog  Powder    3.00 

50c  package  Poultry  Tonic  50 

25c  package  Insect  Powder  25 

This  trial  order  only  $10.00  $13.75 

50c  package  of  any  goods  with  {3  order. 
9.  E.  Johnson,  1907  Arapahoe  St.,  Denver 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Cheyenne 


an 


Frontier  Days,  July  2 1  to  24 


The  only 
Original 
Wild  West 
Celebration 


The  Real 
Horse  Market 
of  the 
West 


Come  to  Cheyenne.  You  will  not  regret  it 

Reduced  Rates  on  all  Railroads 

L  On  Main  Line,  Lincoln  Highway  L 


women  drudges  if  she  likes,  but  at  any 
rate,  they  are  real  farm  women  who 
possess  strength  of  mind  and  character 
as  well  as  muscle,  and  whose  time  Is 
too  valuable  to  dally  away  entertaining 
at  pink  teas  and  gossiping  about  their 
neighbors.  These  women  are  neither  too 
cultured  or  possess  too  much  false  mod- 
esty to  go  into  the  field  and  help  their 
husbands  save  a  crop  if  such  an  emerg- 
ency should  arise.  It  is  this  class  of 
real  farm  women  who,  with  their  hus- 
bands and  children,  transform  the  bar- 
ren desert  from  an  unproductive  waste 
of  cacti  and  sage  brush  into  fields  of 
waving  meadows  and  golden  grain,  and 
its  inhabitants  from  the  jackrabbit  and 
coyote  to  the  well  bred  dairy  cow,  the 
registered  hog.  and  prancing  horse. 
Many  of  these  women  now  enjoy  their 
individual  lighting  plant,  waterworks, 
and  ride  in  their  own  automobile.  They 
are  enabled  to  look  back  on  their  days 
of  hard  toil  with  pleasure,  and  to  teach 
their  children  the  real  meaning  of  the 
old  Latin  expression,  "Nothing  is  ac- 
complished without  great  labor." 

I  am  not  a  candidate  for  office,  never 
have  been,  nor  do  I  expect  to  be  in  the 
future,  but  should  such  an  occasion  arise, 
I  would  feel  honored  to  have  for  my 
supporters  the  horny-handed  sons  of 
toil,  the  "men  who  have  grown  bald 
pushing  their  heads  against  the  flanks 
of  cows,"  in  fact,  the  real  farmers  who 
have  made  of  Colorado  "first  state  in  the 
Union  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets, 
the  greatest  mileage  of  irrigation  ca- 
nals," that  places  her  among  the  lead- 
ing states  of  the  Union  in  wealth  per 
capita,  average  yield  of  grain,  potatoes, 
hay,  and  other  produce  per  acre,  and 
that  has  made  her  agricultural  and  live 
stock  products,  within  the  past  decade, 
excel  those  of  her  mineral  output  more 
than  four  times,  that  has  enabled  her 
farmers  to  purchase  thousands  of  auto- 
mobiles, construct  silos,  buy  the  most 
modern  implements  and  enjoy  a  greater 
prosperity  than  perhaps  those  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Union. 

These  are  not  the  kind  of  farmers  that 
our  white-handed  lady  friend  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  sitting  on  the  verandas, 
sipping  their  mint  juleps,  while  their 
niggers  cultivate  the  impoverished  soil 
with  a  one-mule  plow,  which  is  sharp- 
ened but  once  a  year.  We  have  real 
farmers  in  the  West,  and  would  like  a 
million  more  of  the  same  type. — Editor. 


LU  M  BER  *  20°-°  PER  THOUSAND 

plRECT 

\  FROM 

Hi  ti  l- 


We  will  ship  you  at  this  base 
price,  freight  prepaid  to  most 
stations  in  Colorado,  best  qual- 
ity, guaranteed  No.  1  Fir  lum- 
ber. We  will  ship  only  clean, 
strong,  straight  stock,  made  from  the 
pick  of  the  famous  Western  big  trees 
and  sold  subject  to  inspection 


Save  big  money — get  better 
quality  material.  Send  us  your 
carpenter's  list  of  material 
needed  for  your  house,  barn  or 
granary  and  get  our  astonish  ■ 
ingly  low,  delivered  prices.  We.  ship 
everywhere  by  fast  freight.  Bargain 
mill  work  catalogue  free. 


WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY — "Saved  $200.00  on  small  carload.  Well  pleased 
with  quality."  Chas.  Gustafson,  Aurelia,  N.  D. — "Saved  at  least  $150.00.  Haven't 
seen  any  better  lumber."  Chas.  Krenzel,  Orrin,  N.  Dak. — "You  saved  me  from 
$10  to  $15  per  thousand.  Quality  fine."  O.  Dokter,  Andover,  S.  Dak. — "Better 
grade  for  less  money.  Saved  at  least  $100.00."  A.  B.  Coombs,  McGrew,  Nebr. — 
"Material  first-class  as  represented."  G.  M.  Leonard,  Broadview,  Mont. — 
"Your  lumber  is  a  fine  grade.  Thank  you  for  prompt  shipment."  Christ  Mor- 
g-ensen,  Asko,  Minn.  (Original  copies  of  these  letters  are  on  file  at  the  Scandi- 
navian-American Bank  of  Tacoma.  _ 
Western  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co.,  Inc.,  533  Perkins  Bldg.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 


FIELD  PEAS  IN  THE  SAN  LUIS 

VALLEY,  SOUTHERN  COLORADO 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

In  this  way  Mr.  Thomas  urges  same 
care  in  seed  selection  and  grading  up  of 
peas  as  corn-belt  farmers  now  practice 
with  their  corn  improvement  work.  He 


work  will  surely  bring,  if  followed  faith- 
fully along  lines  already  laid  down.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  an  "isser,"  and  he  has 
"started  something."  Watch  him,  en- 
courage him  and  keep  him  "on  the  job," 
for,  as  "Honest  Abe"  once  sagely  re- 
marked, "It  is  dangerous  to  swap  horses 
in  the  middle  of  a  stream," 


Abstract  from  Henry's  Table  of  Digestible  Nutrients  in  100  Pounds 

Carbohydrates 

Dry 
Matter 
in  100  Lbs. 
89.5 
89.0 
86.4 
90.8 


Peas  (grain)   

Oats  (grain)   

Pea  Straw   (without  grain)  

Oat  Straw  (without  grain)  

feels  that,  if  this  be  followed,  the  same 
results  will  be  obtained  with  peas  that 
these  careful  farmers  have  obtained 
with  corn,  and  he  is  absolutely  right.  It 
will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the 
grain  yield  of  the  valley.  This  will 
mean,  in  the  near  future,  without  addi- 
tional cost  of  production,  save  in  har- 
vesting, one  and  one-half  million  bush- 
els of  peas  each  year  additional  to  the 
present  output.  It  is  indeed  the  great- 
est work  yet  attempted  along  agricul- 
tural lines  in  this  section,  and  all  pea 
farmers  are  interested  as  to  the  final 
outcome  of  this  work. 

This  is  a  most  worthy  crop,  and  the 
valley  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
growth.  Mr.  Thomas  has  started  a 
"lead,"  as  the  miners  would  say,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  will  receive  the  en- 
couragement and  support  which  will  en- 
able him  to  assist  valley  farmers  to 
achieve  the  crop  success  and,  wealth  this 


Protein 
(Muscle 
Building). 
16.8 
9.2 
4.3 
1.2 


(Starchy,  Fat 
Fat  (Fat 
Forming) .    Forming) . 
51.8  0.7 
47.3  4.2 
32.3  0.8 
38.6  0.8 
This  pea  crop  has  made  San  Luis  pea- 
fed  pork  and  lambs  a  household  word 
throughout  the  pork  and  lamb  chop  eat- 
ing regions  of  this  nation.  It  has  taught 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  value  of  a  le- 
gume in  a  crop  rotation.   It  has  brought 
in  good  farmers,  built  silos,  added  stock 
receipts,  built  towns,  and,  in  fact,  put 
the  San  Luis  Valley  on  the  commercial 
map. 

The  work  now  started,  when  finished, 
will  make  field  peas  the  great  feeding 
and  finishing  crop  for  meat  producing 
animals  of  the  higher  altitudes.  In  fact 
peas  will  become  the  corn  of  these  re- 
gions, and  the  dream  of  that  intrepid 
builder  of  irrigation  and  demonstrator 
of  crop  rotation  in  pioneer  days — James 
A.  Kelly — will  be  more  than  realized. 

It  is  much  less  trouble  to  cook  jams 
and  fruit  butters  in  the  oven,  with  a 
slow  fire.  No  need  then  of  stirring  them. 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
vours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given.— Editor. 


THE  FAMILY  POCKETBOOK. 


On  the  above  subject  I  want  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  thousand  farm  women 
within  the  next  thirty  days.  What  is 
your  position  on  the  farm?  Are  you  a 
real  partner?  Are  you  consulted  con- 
cerning business  transactions,  and  do 
you  have  free  access  to  the  family  pock- 
etbook  which  you  help  to  replenish,  or 
is  your  position  that  of  a  servant  who 
must  toil  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  put  up  with  all  kinds  of  inconve- 
niences, supply  the  table  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  years,  you  need  a 
little  money  for  a  new  hat  or  dress,  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  ask  in  a  most 
humiliating  way  for  that  which  you 
have  helped  to  create  and  which  belongs 
to  you  as  much  as  it  does  to  any  one 
else"? 

Are  you  forced  to  drudge  along  with 
the  same  inconveniences  with  which  you 
have  had  to  contend  for  years  while  in- 
vestments are  constantly  being  made  in 
improved  machinery,  new  buildings  for 
the  stock,  and  other  features  that  will 
materially  lighten  the  work  of  the  men 
and  at  the  same  time  enhance  their 
profits?  The  question  for  us  to  solve 
is  "Are  we  confidential  partners  on  the 
farm  or  am  I  a  drudge  and  if  the  lat- 
ter is  the  case,  who  is  to  blame?" 

Many  homes  are  so  situated  that  the 
water  can  be  piped  into  the  house  at  a 
very  light  expense  and  this  would  dis- 
pose of  much  of  the  heavy  work.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  homey  appearance  that 
is  lacking  on  so  many  farms.  Have  you 
trees,  shrubs,  lawn  and  flowers,  the 
things  so  necessary  to  give  the  home  an 
attractive  appearance.  In  this  connec- 
tion is  where  the  family  pocketbook 
again  plays  an  important  part.  If  you 
could  have  had  access  to  the  pocket- 
book,  you  would  doubtless  make  your 
place  look  like  a  home  instead  of  a  mere 
stopping  place. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  government  reports  103,  104,  105 
and  106  in  which  are  incorporated  22,000 
answers  from  farm  women  to  the  ques- 
tion: "The  Needs  of  Farm  Women" 
which  was  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  55,000  farm  women.  In 
these  answers  one  is  surprised  at  the 
modest  requirements  of  the  farm  women. 
The  greater  of  the  requirements  expressed 
in  these  letters  were  for  a  better  do- 
mestic water  supply,  especially  soft  wa- 
ter, screened  porches,  good  cook  stoves 
suitable  for  summer  use,  methods  of  de- 
stroying rats  and  other  pests,  and  more 


knowledge  about  the  selection  and  prep- 
aration of  wholesome  food. 

If  you  will  write  the  Farm  Woman 
Department  of  Western  Farm  Life  fully 
on  this  important  subject  of  the  Family 
Pocketbook,  I  think  we  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  help  one  another. 

REMOVING  CLOTHING  STAINS. 


65c 


25  lbs.  Best 
Cane  Sugar  for 

If  you  are  interested  in  cutting  down 
the  present  high  cost  of  living  write 
for  our  FREE  Price  Lists  TODAY. 
The  Square  Seal  Mercantile  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  583,  Dept.  W.  18 
Denver,  Colo. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  SlTCiVaS 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  ar 
sea  son.  Made  o* 
metal*  can'tspillortfp 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid lor  $1 


HAROLD  80MERS.  lfiO  DeK&lb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N  Y. 


Forest  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks,  winners  1908- 
1915.  Eggs  for  sale  from  specially 
mated  pens.  Prices  on  application. 
T.  V.  WILSON,  Life  Member  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


i 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200.000  customers  testify  that  my 
deaigner*  and  factories  build  quality  into 
them    Built  for  long,  hard,   continuoua  uaera' 
Mtiafaz-tion.       MIOHEST    QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  Ifiss  than  yoa  aaually 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  set  my  catalog 

of  th*»«  »nd  MMf  farm  and  hoijawhold  a*>od» 
f rM  A  pr.ntal  rata  it.  Low  f 
v/m  -.ALiAWArlo..  box  I 


Here  are  some  "spot  removers"  that 
are  suggested  by  Miss  Emma  E.  Fecht, 
instructor  in  domestic  art  in  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College: 

Grass  stain,  cotton  goods — Soak  the 
stain  in  kerosene  and  launder  at  once 
or  wash  the  stain  in  alcohol  or  am- 
monia and  water;  silk  or  wool  goods 
cover  stain  with  chloride  of  tin  and 
wash  at  once,  press  dry. 

Mildew— Cotton  or  linen  goods,  soak 
the  stain  in  one-half  pint  of  water  to 
which  has  been  added  one  tablespoon  - 
ful  of  lemon  juice  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  oxalic  acid  or  use  Javelle  water 
aided  with  bleaching  or  use  sour  but- 
termilk; woolen  goods,  use  dilute  am- 
monia water. 

Iron  rust— Rub  the  spot  with  lemon 
juice,  salt  and  sun  bleach  it.  Repeat 
the  process  if  necessary.  Oxalic  acid 
may  be  used  if  neutralized  afterward 
with  ammonia  water.  Wash  the  goods 
well.  When  using  strong  acids  stretch 
the  fabric  over  a  bowl  of  water,  thus 
controlling  the  spread  of  the  acid. 

Blood  stain— Wash  the  fabric  in  cool 
water  until  the  water  remains  color- 
less, then  wash  it  in  lukewarm  soapy 
water.  Hydrogen  peroxide  with  am 
monia  will  remove  old  blood  stains. 

Paint  or  varnish — Dissolve  the  spot 
with  turpentine,  benzine  or  gasoline. 
Alcohol  will  wash  away  linseed  oil. 

Fruit    stains— These    should    be  re 
moved  as  soon  as  possible.    Stretch  the 
fabric  over  a  bowl  and  pour  boiling  milk 
or  hot  alcohol  on  the  spot.    Heat  the 
alcohol  over  hot  water. 

Coffee   or   tea   stains— Pour   on  the 
spots  boiling  water  from  a  height.  Glyc 
erine    is    a    solvent    for    the  coloring 
matter. 

Vaseline  stains — Soak  spots  in  kero 
sene  before  soap  and  water  are  applied 

Cream  Cake. 

One  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  cup  rich 
cream,  %  cup  milk,  pinch  of  salt,  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder  and  flour  to 
make  not  too  thick.  Flavor  and  bake. 
Ice  with  coffee  icing  as  follows:  5  table 
spoons  strong  coffee,  large  tablespoon 
butter  and  thickening  with  powdered 
sugar. — Mrs.  Albert  A.  Nelson,  Logan 
County,  Colo. 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

7242 — Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. — In 

this  plain  waist  we  have  the  square 
yoke  back  and  front  and  the  full  lower 
portion.  The  armhole  is  somewhat 
larger  than  regulation  and  the  sleeve 
long  or  short.  At  the  neck  is  a  small, 
flat  collar,  and  the  closing  may  be  made 
with  or  without  the  band.  Price  of  pat- 
tern 10  cents. 

7252 — Ladies'  Empire  Negligee.  Cut 
in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure 
This  gown  has  a  very  short  waist  made 
in  the  regular  manner,  with  square  neck 
and  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  sections 
are  plain  and  slightly  circular  in  cut 
The  entire  gown  closes  in  the  center 
the  front.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7250 —  Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  Cut  i 
sizes  34  to  48  inches  bust  measure. 
This  simple,  tailored  waist  has  plain 
front  and  back.  The  neck  may  be  fin- 
ished with  standing  or  flat  collar  and 
the  sleeve  be  made  long  or  short,  with 
roll  cuffs  or  plain  finish  for  long  sleeve 
Box  pleat  band  or  coat  closing  may  be 
used  In  front.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7254 — Boys'  Blouse  Suit.    Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. — In  thi 
suit  the  blouse  is  double  breasted  an 
closes  at  the  side.    The  neck  may  be 
square  or  high  with  a  small  collar  an  " 
the  sleeves  long  or  short.    The  trouser 
are  of  regulation   make  and  have  the 
edge   at   the   knee   straight   and  open, 
Linen,    duck,    galatea,    gingham,  anc 
other  wash  fabrics  are  used  for  these 
suits.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7251 —  Ladies'  Plve  Gore  Skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  22  to  36  inches  waist  measure — 
In  this  skirt,  the  desired  width  is  ob 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
of  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE;  there  is  a  chart  on 
every  pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it, 
and  all  the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell 
one  piece  from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes. 
Full  directions  for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
eaeh — postage  prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and 
kindly  mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  W  :stern  Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE: — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable 
information  about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing,  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  coyer  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


tained  by  using  a  reversed  box  pleat  at 
the  center  of  the  back,  although  the  pat- 
tern also  provides  for  habit  back  when 
preferred.  The  raised  or  the  regulation 
waistline  may  be  emploed  in  making. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7270 — Ladies'  Gathered  Skirt.  C^t  in 
sizes  22  to  32  inches  bust  measure. — 

This  skirt  is  made  in  two  sections,  one 
corresponding  to  a  yoke  and  the  lower 
portion  to  a  deep  flounce.  It  is  gath- 
ered at  the  top  with  either  raised  or 
regulation  waistline  and  the  lower  sec- 
tion is  also  separately  gathered.  Price 
of  pattern  10  cents. 

7273 — Boys'  Middy  Suit.  Cut  in  Bizes 
2,  4  and  6  years. — An  ideal  suit  for  sum- 
mer wear,  this  model  has  small  trousers 
made  with  the  open  edge  at  the  knee. 
The  blouse  is  quite  long,  with  or  with- 
out the  wide  sailor  collar  and  with  the 
sleeves  made  either  long  or  short.  These 
suits  are  made  sometimes  of  one  color 
and  sometimes  of  two  combined.  Price 
of  pattern  10  cents. 

7263 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure. — The  plain- 
ness of  the  blouse  of  this  dress  is  re- 
lieved by  a  Puritan  collar  in  either  of 
two  sizes,  leaving  the  neck  just  a  trifle 
exposed.     The  sleeves  may  be  long  or 


short.  The  three  gore  skirt  may  have 
either  raised  or  regulation  waistline. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7253 — Girls'  Middy  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. — Brought  up 
to  date,  this  dress  has  a  separate  skirt, 
with  panel  front  and  side  pleats  from 
this  to  the  panel  back.  The  blouse  has 
only  the  usual  short  opening  at  the  neck, 
slipping  on  over  the  head,  and  the 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents. 

7240 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. — The  two  gore  skirt  of 
this  frock  is  joined  to  an  underwaist. 
and  over  both  is  worn  the  jacket  tunic 
which  closes  in  front,  spreading  a  little 
aftc  passing  the  bust.  At  the  open 
neck  is  a  small,  flat  collar  and  the 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents. 

7269 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  46  inches  bust  measure. — This  plain 
style  may  be  developed  in  taffetas, 
linen,  serge,  gabardine  and  the  like. 
There  is  a  small  collar  and  long  revers 
at  the  neck  and  closing,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  front  overlaps  the  belt  of 
contrasting  rao  terial.  The  three  gore 
skirt  may  be  made  with  or  without  the 
band  lacings.    Price  of  pattern  10  cent:? 
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Standardize?  Engine  Prices. 

To  know  what  reputable,  high-stand- 
ard gasoline  engines  are  worth,  you 
have  now  only  to  remember  the  price 
as  being  less  than  $17.50  per  horse- 
power. This  is  the  new  way  of  making 
prices  uniform,  adopted  by  Ed.  H.  Witte, 
the  enterprising  manufacturer  of  the 
fuel-saving  WITTE  engine.  In  the  last 
two  years  Mr.  Witte's  lead  in  low 
prices,  direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
user,  has  brought  engine  prices  to  a 
lower  level,  and  no  doubt  his  latest  an- 
nouncement of  uniform  prices  per  horse- 
power for  all  his  sizes  of  engines,  from 
2  H.-P.  to  22  H.-P.,  will  induce  a  general 
rearrangement  of  engine  prices  to  meet 
this  new  and  sensible  idea. 


ED.    H.    WITTE,    who   announces  new 
price  of  less  than  $17.50  per  horse- 
power for  all  sizes  of  his  famous 
WITTE  engines. 
Besides  this  new  idea  in  setting  low 
prices,  Mr.  Witte  has  also  adopted  a  new 
idea  in  engine  rating — that  of  putting 
into  his  engines  from  30%  to  50%  sur- 
plus H.-P.  over  the  rating  of  the  vari- 
ous sizes,  instead  of  the  usual  15%  to 
20%    surplus,    hitherto    considered  as 
standard  practice  by  most  engine  manu- 
facturers.   Speaking  of  this,  Mr.  Witte 
said: 

"My  experience  is  that  most  folks  in 
buying  their  first  engines,  buy  them  too 
small,  especially  when  buying  the 
smaller  sizes.  The  size  orered  is  fig- 
ured, usually,  for  a  certain  work,  but 
after  the  engine  is  in  use  there  are 
always  other  jobs  given  to  the  engine, 
and  when  more  work  is  found  for  the 
engine  than  its  size  is  capable  of  do- 
ing the  buyer  regrets  not  having  bought 
a  larger  size.  At  the  same  time,  he 
does  not  wish  to  buy  a  second  engine. 

"To  meet  this  situation  I  am  now 
making  my  engines  larger,  while  keep- 
ing the  ratings  the  same  as  before;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  have  even  lowered  the 
prices.  When  pulling  their  full  margin 
of  overload,  the  fuel  consumption  is  no 
more  than  that  of  other  engines  of  the 
same  rating,  when  pulling  only  their 
rated  H.-P.  The  saving  in  price  and  in 
fin],  in  addition  to  the  extra  power  in 
each  size  WITTE,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  field  of  gen- 
eral purpose,  liquid  fuel  engines,  and  are 
meeting  with  hearty  approval  every- 
where, among  my  old  customers  as  well 
as  the  thousands  of  new  ones  we  are 
making  right  along. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  send  full  particu- 
lars of  my  improved  engines,  together 
with  my  latest  prices,  for  cash  or  on 
reasonable  terms,  to  all  intending  en- 
gine buyers;  and  will  undertake  to  prove 
to  every  one  that  no  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene engine  for  general  farm  work 
should  cost  any  more  than  my  latest 
prices.  Inquiries  will  reach  me,  ad- 
dressed simply  to  Witte  Engine  Works, 
2040  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
or  to  Office,  204,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where 
we  are  opening  a  branch  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  our  many  Eastern  customers." — 
Adv. 


Difchindh 

W  Made  Easy  « 


ith  this  common  sense 
farm  ditcher  and  road 
'(Trader.   No  wheels  or 
levers.  Nothing  to  get  out 

Simple — Practical. 

•eonly  onrr- fourth  of  big  machlnen.  DoeBHnme 
work.  Soon  pa>  H  for  Itxeir.  Write  for  full  Informa- 
tion uiul  Introductory  proposition. 
Owen -ham  Ditcher&Grader  Co  Inc.  Bo»>0-  Owensboro.Ky. 


trial 

Money-back 
guarantee. 
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GRANGE  NEWS. 


Homestead  Grange  No.  215  held  two 
meetings  in  May,  with  seven  candidates 
lor  the  third  ami  fourth  degrees.  Their 
first  program  was  talk  on  grain,  their 
second  was  talk  on  home  economics. 
They  have  plans  for  Ceres,  Pomona  and 
Flora  nights.  A  Fourth  of  July  pro- 
gram and  a  contest  program  for  Au- 
gust. They  have  their  new  hall  started 
and  expect  to  have  it  finished  by  fall. 

Dry  Creek  Grange  No.  242  which  has 
just  been  recently  organized  reports 
that  the  condition  of  their  Grange  is 
good,  they  have  had  very  little  programs 
so  far,  as  they  spend  their  time  getting 
familiar  with  the  ritual. 

Frenchman  Valley  Grange  No.  222 
held  two  meetings  in  May  with  a  good 
attendance.  They  are  shipping  coal  and 
twine. 

Prairie  (Jem  Grange  No.  193  has  just 
called  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  build- 
ing a  hall. 

Crescent  Grange  No.  136  has  been 
holding  two  meetings  a  month  with  an 
average  attendance  of  sixty.  They  have 
just  taken  in  a  class  of  thirty-eight. 
They  have  had  good  programs  of  local 
talent,  but  have  been  disappointed  on 
their  outside  speakers,  on  account  of 
the  weather.  But  they  have  arranged 
for  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Wheeler  of  the  Government  Forest  Serv- 
ice. They  are  planning  a  fair  for  the 
fall,  prizes  being  given  for  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  stock,  grain,  vegetables,  fruit, 
preserves,  etc.  The  contest  at  present 
is  for  raising  money  on  shares  for  build- 
ing a  hall. 

Central  Valley  Grange  No.  200  has 
been  holding  two  meetings  a  month  with 
an  attendance  from  thirty  to  forty. 
They  have  just  taken  in  a  class  of  seven, 
and  are  planning  a  Fourth  of  July  pic- 
nic.  They  are  buying  coal,  flour,  oil,  etc. 

Animas  Valley  Grange  No.  194  held 
one  meeting  a  month  with  a  full  atend- 
ance. 

Corn  Valley  Grange  No.  180  has  de- 
cided to  hold  only  one  meeting  a  month 
for  the  busy  season. 

Guy  Hill  Grange  No.  237  had  a  de- 
bate and  music  at  their  last  meeting 
and  a  visit  from  the  State  Master. 

Center  Grange  No.  244  had  a  good 
program  at  their  regular  meeting  and 
held  an  open  meeting  with  the  school 
and  gave  an  entertainment  and  pie  sup- 
per, taking  in  $25  to  be  used  in  buying 
an  organ  and  lights. 

Pleasant  Park  Grange  No.  156  held 
their  meeting  Saturday,  May  1,  with  an 
attendance  of  30.  At  their  second  meet- 
ing, May  15,  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees were  conferred,  followed  by  a  big 
feast,  with  an  attendance  of  00.  They 
are  planning  for  a  big  celebration  for 
July  3  at  Pleasant  Park,  with  the  usual 
races,  baseball  game  and  a  big  dance  in 
the  evening.  The  proceeds  to  go  to  their 
building  fund. 

Pikes  Peak  Grange  No.  163  held  one 
meeting  in  April  with  an  attendance  of 
::i>.  Their  drill  team  gave  an  exhibition 
drill  and  conferred  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  on  seven  candidates,  followed  by 
a  miscellaneous  program.  They  expect 
another  good  class  to  initiate  at  their 
next  meeting. 

South  Boulder  Grange  No.  225  have 
had  very  good  meetings,  considering  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
They  just  had  a  very  interesting  and  en- 
joyable "Children's  Night." 

The  members  of  Maple  Grove  Grange 
No.  154  were  entertained  at  their  last 
meeting,  May  26,  by  Wheatridge  Grange, 
wlio  presented  the  play,  "Captain  Ka- 
chet,"  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Evergreen  Grange  No.  227  held  two 
meetings  in  April,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  23.  Their  programs  con- 
sisted of  current  events,  debates,  mono- 
logues and  recitations. 

Fremont  Grange  No.   181   have  been 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

======    DENVER,  COLORADO  - 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1114 
AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,008.00 

ASSETS—                                                —1913—  —1114— 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,066.17  SS20.0B8.2I 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8.010  00  280.081.81 

Collateral  Loans    4.784.02 

Policy  Loans    1,488.48 

Premium  Notes    1,014.10 

Bank   Deposits                              26,996.08  10,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         986.64  2,486.88 

Agents'  Balances                            2,087.78  8,887.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                  2,821.96  8,686.88 

Accrued  Interests  and  Rents.      7.721.81  12,826.88 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,882.88 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.84  8666,618.80 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   $    2,921.96  $  8,686.88 

Agents'   Debit  Balances                 2,901.68  10.194  44 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,4*6  68 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.18 

  6,760.26    J7.390.28 

Admitted  Assets    $266,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES —                                 —1913—  —1914 — 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve                        .  .  $    2,267.16  8  69,865.48 

Accounts  Payable    2,964.64  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    391.02  62.86 

Reinsurance    236.26  60.76 

All  Other  Liabilities     61.814.83 

Capital  Stock   $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus                                        132,463.32  304.632.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders...  260,111.82  444,432.81 

Liabilities    $266,960.28  86«»  3M.22 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President  E.  M.  SABIN.Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

L.  C.  FULEN WIDER.. First  Vice  Pres.     CALVIN  FLEMING   Treasurer 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres.  J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESST.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres.  DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY.  .Medical  Director 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres.  DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL.  . 

CHAS.  H.  TULLT. .  .Fifth  Vice  Pres.   Medical  Referee 


A  2,040-lb.  black  3  yr.  old  stallion;  five  1,900-lb  black 
3  yr.  olds;  two  1,950-lb.  black  4  yr.  olds;  a  1,970-lb. 
3  yr.  old  and  a  2,190-lb.  4  yr.  old,  greys;  a  1,580-lb 
and  four  1,626-lb.  black  2  yr.  olds;  a  1,640-lb.  grey, 
2  yr.  old,  my  own  raising.  Sound.  Registered  Perch-  1 
erons.  Sired  by  black  2,260-lb.  Imported  horse  and 
mostly  black  Imported  mares.    I  will  guarantee  them. 

FEED  CHANDLER,  B.  7.,  Charlton,  Iowa.    Just  Hast  of  Omaha. 


holding  their  usual  two  meetings  a 
month,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
25.  They  just  had  a  class  of  eight  for 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  and  good 
literary  programs.  They  are  getting  up 
a  play  to  put  on  in  their  new  hall, 
which  is  now  about  half  finished. 


POMONA  GRANGES. 


On  June  5  Darden  Pomona,  Progres- 
sive Pomona  and  Boulder  County  Po- 
mona all  held  their  quarterly  meetings. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  these  Pomona 
meetings  were  held  on  the  same  day,  as 
there  were  doubtless  many  who  would 
have  liked  to  attend  each  one. 

Darden  Pomona  enjoyed  its  usual  good 
attendance,  although  it  was  entertained 
by  Evergreen  Grange  some  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  car  line,  and  the  roads 
were  in  bad  condition  on  account  of  the 
recent  heavy  rains. 

An  exceptionally  good  program  had 
been  arranged,  and  the  speakers  were 
all  present  and  delivered  very  interest- 
ing addresses. 

In  the  evening  a  very  entertaining 
and  instructive  illustrated  lecture  was 
delivered  by  H.  N.  Wheeler,  forest  su- 
pervisor. 

The  fifth  degree  was  conferred  by  the 
Darden  Pomona  drill  team,  which  is  sec- 
ond to  few  other  drill  teams  in  the 
state. 


SEPTUAGENARIAN  IS  INTERESTED. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  I  am  seventy-one  years  old,  I  take 
little  interest  in  farming  or  stock.  Do 
not  keep  a  cat,  plant  or  bird.  Instead  of 
renewing  my  subscription  I  send  you  a 
new  subscriber  who  has  read  my  papers 
and  likes  them  much. 

I  will  try  to  get  more  subscribers  for 
you.  I  think  Western  Farm  Life  can  be 
a  great  help  in  this  part  of  Colorado. 
People  are  taking  great  interest  in 
stock,  poultry  and  grain.  The  summers 
here  are  cool  and  delightful,  and  the 
winters  are  growing  shorter  and  less 
severe.  MRS.  W.  W.  CARLE, 

Routt  County. 


The  most  perfect  Iron  ever 
deviced  for  saving  labor,  time 
and  money.   Will  do  better 
and  finer  work  with  less  effort. 
Simple  and  Practical.  Al- 
ways ready  for  the  biggest 
ironing.   Sold  on  a  positive 
Guarantee.    Agents  wanted.    Write  today. 
THE  TURES  MFG.  CO. 
401  SIXTH  ST.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS, 


Fox  and  Wolf  Hounds  For  Sale 


of  the  best  English  strains 
in  America;  40  years'  experi- 
ence in  breeding  these  fine 
Hounds  for  my  own  sport 
and  protection  to  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  Catalog 
B.  Address 

T.  B.  HUDSPETH,  Sibley,  Mo. 
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Farmers5  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserter,  ir  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  he  made  by  postofflee  money  order  or  personal 
check  Advertisements  are  set  in  unii'orra  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word  Guaranteed  circulation  ovs-  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising-  cony  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  tarm  paper  advertising  medium-in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
gives*  vou  best  results  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POILTRV. 


SINGLE  Comb  White  Legho.-n.  farm 
range,  eggs.  $3.00  per  hundred.  Henry 
G.  Richter.  Hillsboro,  Kans. 

A  WONDERFUL  remedy — stops  bowel 
trouble  of  turkeys  when  all  others  fail. 
Price  $1.00.  Mrs.  Belle  Jackson,  Green- 
land, Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here 
what  you  want,  write  our  classified 
advertising  department  and  they  wili 
be  glad  to  place  you  in  correspondence 
with  the  right  parties. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Leghorns,  Denver;  won 
$50.00  cup.  Sweepstakes  trophy,  all 
specials;  half  price  sale,  eggs,  baby 
chix.  Free  catalog.  W.  H.  Sanders, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

BABY  chix,  3.000  per  week — R.  C. 
Reds.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  Buft 
Orpingtons.  Black  Langshans  and 
White  Leghorns  from  5-lb.  stock;  $12 
per  100;  leftovers  above  breeds,  $10  per 
100;  2-weeks  old  chix,  give  2nd  choice. 
$15  per  100;  guaranteed  alive,  express 
prepaid.  These  chix  are  hatched  under 
best  conditions  of  climate,  from  pure 
bred  stock  that  develop  winners. 
Ready  now.  Springvale  Poultry  & 
Stock  Farm,  Leon,  Kans. 

AI  RES  A  X D  RANCHES. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  irrigated  farm, 
quarter;  reasonable  terms.  Write  Se- 
der. Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

160  ACRES  Best  wheat  land,  all  level. 
5  miles  of  Gove,  Kans,  $1,600;  terms. 
W  O.  La  Bonte,  Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

160  ACRES  fine  wheat  land,  all  level, 
at  only  $15  per  acre  in  Washington 
county,  Colo.  Loren  Sturges,  Basin,  Wyo. 

I  HAVE  some  cash  buyers  for  sal- 
able farms  and  ranches,  owners  only. 
Write  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


OWNERS  of  farm,  unimproved  land 
or  fruit  ranch  for  sale,  write  O.  O.  Matt- 
son,  94  Andrus  bulding,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

VOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 80 
acres  irrigated  land  for  land  in  Kit 
Carson  county,  Colo.,  or  stock  of  gro- 
ceries.    M.  E.  Sturges.  Basin.  Wyo. 

If  you  don't  find  advertised  htfre 
what  you  want,  write  our  classified 
advertising  department  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  place  you  in  correspondence 
with  the  right  parties. 

COLORADO  farm  relinquishment,  all 
smooth  hay  farm  land,  5Vi  miles  county 
seat;  160  acres,  $1,000;  rich,  sandy  loam 
chocolate  soil.  H.  E.  Brower,  315%  Main 
St.,  Fort  Morgan.  Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyer;.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg.,  Minnesp- 
pois,  Minn. 

IRRIGATED  homestead,  5Vi  'miles 
county  seat,  2  miles  sugar  beet  dump: 
A1  soil;  fenced;  part  plowed,  balance 
hay;  lateral  built;  sacrifice  for  cash, 
one- tenth  actual  value.  Don't  write, 
come,  investigate,  you  buy.  See  owner, 
Brower,  315V4  Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Colorado  farm,  one  of 
Morgan  county's  best  sugar  beet,  al- 
falfa, grain  and  dairy  and  hog  farms: 
480  acres,  only  $20,000;  a  gilt-edged  in- 
vestment or  lifetime  legacy;  half  cash; 
a  rare  opportunity.  For  full  and  fur- 
ther information  address  sole  agent  for 
owner,  H.  E.  Brower,  Metropolitan, 
315%    Main  St.,   Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

VICTORIA,  Australia,  wants  settlers 
— special  inducements.  Governm'-ru 
land,  railways,  free  schools,  cheap  Ir- 
rigation; 31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.  Climate  like  California.  Ample 
markets.  Reduced  passage.  Special 
excursion  being  arranged.  Free  par- 
ticulars from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  49. 
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RIGATED  land  and  crops  lor  sale 
p  have  some  splendid  irrigated 
n  with  growing  crops  for  s  lie  near 
hton,  also  Fort  Collins,  in  40  to 
icres  each,  at  the  price  of  the  lan  I 
».  Small  payment  down  and  easy 
a.     This  is  your  opportunity  and 

will  have  to  act  quick.  The 
nclal  Contract  and  Investment  Co.. 

California  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FIRST  class  hotel,  sunny  Colorado;  | 
modern,  twenty-room  hotel.  County  seat  i 
location,  two  trunk  railways.  Popula-  , 
tion  5,000.  Elevation  4,000  ft.  Two  sug- 
ar  beet  factories,  best  irrigated  farm 
country,  famous  Platte  river  valley. 
Fort  Morgan  district.  Always  run  as 
first  class  hotel,  favorably  known  to 
the  traveling  public.  Owner  will  sell 
furniture  and  give  graduated  lease  for 
five  years.  Your  opportunity  to  step 
into  a  going,  paying,  clean  business; 
$2,500  cash  purchases  furniture  com- 
plete, possession  May  1st,  1915.  Come 
and  investigate.  H.  E.  Brower,  sole 
agent,  the  Metropolitan,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — Scotch  collie  puppies. 
Fred  Kucera.  Clarkson,  Nebr. 


BARGAIN  in  farm  lands,  direct  from 
owner.  In  Oklahoma.  Texas,  Colo- 
rado. Prices  low.  The  Mulefoot  Hog 
Breeder,  Dr.  Clarke,  Alva,  Okla. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS — Big  type, 
pedigreed.  Shipped  on  approval.  Davis 
Bros.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Box  5. 


25  GOOD  Durham  and  Holstein  fresh 
cows  and  springers;  stallion.  Oakes, 
4601  Humboldt  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Borkshires, 
top-notch  breeds,  bottom-notch  prices. 
The  Harsha  Ranch,  Kremmling,  Co4o. 


FOR  SALE — 1  bay  gelding,  eleven 
hundred,  sound,  kind,  good  action, 
coming  four.  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr, 
Colo. 


LET  us  tan  your  hide — Cow,  horse, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Cata- 
logue on  request.  The  Crosby  Frisian 
Fur  Co.,   Rochester,   N.  Y. 


POLAND  CHINA  hogs  for  sale.  Boars 
ready  for  service.  Gilts  bred  for  early 
fall  farrow.  Large  bone  stock.  A.  D. 
McGillvray,  Boulder,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here 
what  you  want,  write  our  classified 
advertising  department  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  place  you  in  correspondence 
with  the  right  parties. 


PROFIT  FROM  HOGS  —  Our  froe 
book.  "The  Hog  From  Birth  to  Sale,'' 
tells  how  to  make  big  profits.  Send 
for  it  today.  The  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  55  0 
Vickers  bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

40  HOLSTEIN  springers.  15  Short- 
horn. 1  fresh  Jersey,  20  Holstein  and 
Shorthorn  vearling  heifers,  8  Holstein 
bulls.  Wierman,  4716  Humboldt  St., 
Denver,  Colo.    Phone  So.  3484. 


HIGH  class  Jerseys — We  have  an 
over  supply  of  bull  calves  and  will 
make  special  prices  of  from  $50  to 
$100  for  a  short  time.  Have  a  corking 
good  yearling  just  now,  out.  of  grand 
champion  cow  at  state  fair,  1913.  A. 
M.  McClenahan,  Greeley,  Colo. 


40  HEAD  young  gilts  for  sale.  These 
are  very  choice.  All  solid  red  color. 
All  cholera  proof,  bred  and  unbred.  We 
give  an  absolute  guarantee  that  this 
brood  stock  is  immunized  cholera  proof. 
Write  us  your  wants,  further  particu- 
lars and  prices.  Denver  Hog  Ranch  Co., 
E.  48th  ave.  &  Cherry  st.,  Denver.  Colo. 


MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE — New  9  H.  P.  oil  engine, 
half  price.     Barber,  Zero,  Mont. 


FOR  SALE — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BOILERS  bought,  sold,  exchanged. 
Expert  repairs.  J.  E.  Johndohl,  1735 
Blake  St..  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  M.  2295. 


SEE  these  automobile  bargains — lylO 
Maxwell  runabout  $150.  1912  Ford  tour- 
ing car  $350.  Both  in  perfect  running 
order.   4169  Utica  St..  Denver,  Colo. 

LIME  quarry  and  kiln  for  sale.  Tests 
50  per  cent  lime  excess  of  silica.  Un- 
limited supply.  First  class  flux  for 
smelting.  Can  be  loaded  on  car  for  $1 
per  ton.  Must  sell  at  once.  L.  E. 
Thomas.  Goshen,  Utah  county,  Utah. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
on  a  hog  ranch  by  a  practical  man  with 
fifty  years'  experience  raising  hogs. 
W.  R.  Reeves.  Kersey,  Colo. 


THE  Moler  Barber  College — The  larg- 
est and  best  in  the  West.  Special  sum- 
mer rates  now  in  effect.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest. 1229  17th  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing deportment  and  they  will  he  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


MEN  and  women  wanted  everywhere. 
Government  jobs.  $70  a  month.  Short 
hours.  Summer  vacation.  Big  chance 
for  farmers.  Write  immediately  for  list 
of  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  A  182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Twenty-six 
dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  work- 
ing small  towns  and  rural  routes.  Good 
chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  214  Denham  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


KODAK  FINISHING. 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 


SEEDS. 


SUDAN  SEED — Recleaned,  certified, 
10  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Lubbock, 
Texas.  Longview  Seed  Farm,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35c  GETS  the  hottest  Democratic  pa- 
per in  the  U.  S.  one  year.  The  Hornet, 
Box  59,  Fork,  N.  C. 


ADVERTISE — 20  words  in  100  month- 
lies, $1.  Sample  magazine  free.  Cope 
Agency,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmers  are  buying 
lumber  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 
No.  1  dimensions,  $9,  at  the  mill.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bill  for  figures.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  in  the  country  on  qual- 
ity lumber.  Write  today  for  free  price 
list.  Buy  while  prices  are  at  bedrock. 
Pacific  Mill  &  Timber  Co.,  Broadway 
bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  449-20 
W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago. 


"FREE      HOMESTEAD      LANDS  OF 
COLORADO,  DESCRIBED." 


A  New  Book  Just  Issued  Gives  Detailed 
Information  About  the  Free  Gov- 
ernment Lands  of  This  State. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  and  writ- 
ten at  present  about  the  free  govern- 
ment lands  of  Colorado,  as  one-fourth 
of  the  state  is  still  vacant  and  waiting 
the  homeseeker,  it  is  natural  that  there 
is  much  desirable  land  still  open;  but 
where  is  it  and  how  to  find  it  has 
proven  a  very  serious  problem  to  those 
who  wish  to  use  their  homestead  right 
and  claim  the  valuable  farming  lands 
which  Uncle  Sam  is  anxious  to  give 
away. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Clason  Map 
Company,  1515  Tremont  Place,  Denver, 
Colorado,  for  a  new  book  entitled  "Free 
Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado,  De- 
scribed," price  $2.00,  which  they  have 
just  issued  covering  the  subject  quite 
fully. 

This  new  book  is  a  technical,  detailed 
publication  that  is  certain  to  be  of  great 
value  to  everyone  seeking  the  free  land. 
It  gives  accurate  descriptions  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  townships  in  this  state 
which  still  contain  vacant  lands.  These 
descriptions  tell  the  character  of  the 
soil;  the  character  of  the  surface; 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate; 
whether  the  land  is  suitable  for  farm- 
ing: the  distance  from  a  railroad;  ele- 
vation above  sea  level;  annual  rainfall, 
an.-'  ••"♦•mated  value  per  acre. 

This  Is  a  large  volumn  of  320  pages 
very  complete  and  showing  evidences  of 
great  careand  labor  in  its  preparation. 
Special  attention  is  called  in  many  of 
the  paragraphs  to  unusual  opportun- 
ities, such  as  valleys  which  are  suitable 
for  irrigation  which  have  been  over- 
looked; large  areas  along  the  plains 
which  for  some  reason  the  settlers  have 


failed  to  find.  Numerous  instances  like 
these  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
and  are  bonanzas  for  those  who  secure 
them. 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  FAIRS. 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 
rangements  should  be  made  for  their 
transportation  and  entertainment  when 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  travel  some 
distance. 

The  Kansas  State  Fair  this  year  will 
have  free  admission,  being  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  This  is  the  first  state  fair  to  vote 
away  the  gate  receipts.  The  people  of 
Kansas  have  just  voted  a  special  tax 
levy  to  pay  the  premiums  for  all  the 
exhibits  except  the  horse  race  purses. 
This  matter  has  been  talked  of  before, 
and  the  trial  of  free  admission  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest  by 
state  and  county  fair  managers.  It  is 
believed  by  the  Kansas  people  that  both 
the  exhibits  and  the  attendance  will  be 
greatly  increased.  What  is  the  opinion 
of  our  readers  concerning  this  move 
which  has  been  suggested  in  several  corn 
belt  states? 

The  following  dates  of  state  and 
county  fairs  have  thus  far  been  re- 
ported : 

Wvoming  State  Fair — Douglas,  Sept. 

28-  Oct.  2,  1915.     A.  Higby,  secretary. 
Colorado  State  Fair — Pueblo,  Sept.  13- 

18,  1915.    J.  L.  Beaman,  secretary. 

Utah  State  Fair — Salt  Lake  City. 

New  Mexico  State  Fair — Albuquerque. 

Idaho  State  Fair — Boise. 

Frontier  Days  Celebration — Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  July  21-24.-  T.  Joe  Cahill,  secre- 
tary. 

Colorado  County  Fairs: 

Bent  County  Fair — Las  Animas,  Aug. 
26-29.    W.  R.  Murphy,  secretary. 

Conejos  County  Fair — Manassa,  Sep- 
tember.   J.  H.  DePriest.  secretary. 

Las  Animas  County  Fair — Trinidad, 
Sept.  21-24.    Charles  Bailey,  secretary. 

Boulder  County  Fair — Longmont,  Sept. 
7-10.    D.  W.  Thomas,  secretary. 

Grand  County  Fair — Kremmling,  Sept. 

29-  Oct.  1.    W.  H.  Harrison,  secretary. 
Morgan    County    Fair — Fort  Morgan. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  3.    A.  H.  Cutler,  secretary. 

Gunnison  Cattlemen's  Celebration — ■ 
Gunnison,  July  22-23.  R.  R.  Allen,  sec- 
retary. 

Montezuma  County  Fair — Cortez,  Sept. 
21-24.    W.  F.  Mowry  secretary. 

Routt  County  Fair — Hayden,  Sept.  15- 
17.    George  W.  Smith,  secretary. 

Arkansas  Valley  Fair — Rocky  Ford, 
Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  L.  R.  Pollock,  secre- 
tary. 

Western  Slope  Fair — Montrose,  Sept. 
21-24,  H.  V.  Monell,  secretary. 

Fowler  Fair — Fowler,  Aug.  24-28. 
Stanley  Larkin,  secretary. 

Baca  County  Fair — Springfield.  Dr. 
Culp,  secretary. 

Central  Colorado  Exposition — -Colorado 
Springs.    A.  W.  Henderson,  secretary. 


AUTOMOBILE  PRICES 
REDUCED 

To  Practically  Nothing 

Everybody  and  anybody  can  own  a 
car.  If  you  will  only  come  to  our 
place  of  business  with  a  little  money 
you  can  ride  home  in  a  slightly  used 
car  for  30  cents  on  the  dollar.  Any 
make  of  car  you  wish  at  your  own 
price.  100  to  select  from.  Write  for 
complete  list. 

AUTO  CLEARING  HOUSE  COMPANY 

"The  Original   Clearing  House." 
1517  to  1539  Tremont  Street. 
Across  from  the  Court  House. 
Denver,  Colorado. 


MINK  AND  MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus.  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


CONCRETE  MACHINERY— If  you  are 

interested  in:  Building-block  machines, 
brick  machines,  chimney  moulds,  silo- 
block  machines,  hand  mixers,  fence  post 
moulds,  ornamental  moulds,  tile  and 
pipe  moulds,  power  concrete  mixers, 
well  curb  moulds,  silo  moulds,  write  for 
information,  prices,  etc.  Gould-Esser 
Co.,  1634  Blake  St.,  Denver. 
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HUDSON 

Rides  tho  Crost 


1041  Sold  in  Two  Days 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  14th  and 
15th— Opening  Days  for  This  New  Model- 
Dealers  Sold  to  Users  1041  HUDSONS 


This  new-model  HUDSON — for  1916 — was  first  announced  in 
the  newspapers  on  June  13th.  About  the  same  time  announce- 
ment was  made  in  Farm  Papers  and  weeklies  covering  America. 
All  announced  these  four  great  innovations: 

The  Yacht-Line  Body 
The  LUSTROUS  Finish 
More  Room  and  Luxury 
A  $200  Price  Reduction 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  14th  and  15th— the  opening 
days— every  HUDSON  showroom  in  the  country  was  crowded  to  the 
street.  Every  road  around  brought  farmers  to  see  this  newest  car. 

Many  thousands  of  men  were  turned  away.  There  was  no 
chance  for  demonstrations.  Even  careful  inspection  was  almost 
impossible.  Yet  1041  men  in  those  two  days  bought  these  new- 
model  HUDSONS.  In  those  two  days  men  paid  $1,400,000  for 
a  HUDSON  model  none  had  *>««»r  seen  before. 


The  Avalanche 


June  14th  and  15th  broke  every  record  in  the  sale  of  high-grade 
cars.  We  knew  the  avalanche  was  coming,  but  the  actual  demand 
ama2ed  us.  All  over  the  country  motor  car  buyers  had  been  wait- 
ing this  new  model.  We  held  our  announcement  until  dealers 
could  get  reasonable  stocks  ahead. 

But  the  first  two  days  sold  nearly  half  a  month's  output  By 
the  time  this  appears  our  deliveries  of  this  new  model  will  reach 
4500,  probably.  We  are  building  115  per  day.  But  that  will 
hardly  begin  to  supply  the  men  who  want  this  HUDSON  car. 

Came  Like  a  Comet 

It  was  only  22  months  ago  when  this  HUDSON  introduced 
the  new-type  Six.  It  was  designed  by  Howard  E.  Coffin,  the 
famous  HUDSON  designer,  and  weighed  under  3000  pounds.  It 
cut  fuel  and  tire  cost  in  two. 

The  price  was  $1750  then,  but  that  price  was  the  season's  sen- 
sation. To  sell  a  high-grade  Six  under  $2000  was  considered  im- 
possible then. 

The  demand  for  that  car  was  far  ahead  of  supply.  The  next 


season  we  doubled  our  output  and  brought  the  price  to  $1550. 
that  model  last  summer  we  were  at  times  4000  cars  oversold. 

On  this  new  model  we  doubled  our  output  again,  and  brought 
the  price  to  $1350.  In  but  a  few  months  this  new-type  car  has 
quadrupled  the  HUDSON  output  It  has  changed  the  whole 
idea  of  a  class  car.  Today  it  dominates  in  a  conspicuous  way  the 
field  of  the  quality  Six. 

No  Car  Like  It 

HUDSON  popularity  brought  many  a  follower.  Within  a  few 
months  there  were  dozens  of  makers  building  cars  in  the  Light 

Six  class. 

But  Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  engineers  had  then  spent  three 
years  on  this  HUDSON.  They  were  working  all  the  time  to  im- 
prove it  They  worked  out  countless  refinements.  Within  20  months 
they  had  added  to  this  HUDSON  51  distinct  improvements.  And 
our  multiplied  output  had  brought  the  price  down  to  $1350. 

Today  this  HUDSON  finds  no  rival  in  sight  of  it  Such  a  car 
at  such  a  price  is  impossible  with  small  productions.  Many  of  the 
best  of  HUDSON  features  are  not  found  in  other  cars.  Today  you 
cannot  find  even  second  choice  to  the  HUDSON  if  you  seek  a 
high-grade  Six. 

New  1916  Features 

This  new-model  HUDSON  brings  out  the  Yacht-Line  body.  It 
shows  for  the  first  time  the  Lustrous  finish.  Each  coat  is  baked 
on  in  enormous  ovens.  It  has  a  roomier  tonneau,  a  wider  rear 
seat  It  has  disappearing  extra  seats  to  double  the  tonneau  room. 

It  has  enameled  leather  upholstery.  It  has  deep,  luxurious 
cushions. 

And  it  has,  above  all,  the  approval  of  owners.  Many  thousands 
of  men  have  proved  out  this  HUDSON  on  millions  of  miles  of 
road.    Any  owner  will  endorse  this  to  you  as  the  perfect  car. 

Go  see  it  before  our  summer  output  is  sold.  Now  you  can  get 
an  early  delivery.   Later  we  fear  that  you  cannot 

7-Passenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger  Roadster, 
$1350,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.   New  Cabriolet,  $1650. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

HUDSON  service  is  one  of  the  best  HUDSON  developments.  It  In- 
sures continued  satisfaction.  Ask  us  to  explain  it. 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.  These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


COLORADO. 

Alamosa — Roscoe  R.  Sumner. 
Colorado  Springs — Steninger  Motor  Co. 
Denver — Tom   Botterill,   1272-78  Broad- 
way. 

Grand  Junction — Western  Colorado  Mo- 
tor Sales  Co. 
Longmont — A.  H.  McKeirnan. 
Pueblo — R.  Birge. 

Trinidad — The  Trinidad  Garage  Co. 


ARIZONA. 

Douglas— Douglas  Hardware  Co. 
Globe — D.  L.  Meloy. 


Nogales — H.  J.  Kearns. 

Pima— R.  M.  Kelly. 

Tucson — Southern  Arizona  Motor  Co. 


IDAHO. 

Lewiston — Dr.  J.  F.  Atkinson. 
Twin  Falls — Johnson  Auto  Sales  Co. 
Wallace — August  Hoist. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque — Hudson  Motor  Co.  of  New 

Mexico. 
Raton — National  Garage. 
Roswell — Roswell  Auto  Co. 


UTAH. 
Helper — B.  F.  Moss. 
Ogden — Ogden  Motor  Car  Co. 
Parowan — Halterman  &  Pagre. 
Provo — Provo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — The  Tom  Botterill  Auto 
Co.,  36-42  State  st. 

WYOMING. 
Cheyenne — W.  E.  Dinneen. 
Evanaton — Trans-Continental  Garage. 
Rawlins — J.  M.  Rumsey  &  Clifford  Sun- 
den. 

Rock  Springs — The  Western  Auto  Tran- 
sit Co. 
Sheridan — T.  C.  Diers. 
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"because 

— it  is  delicious 
— it  is  refreshing 
— it  is  thirst -quenching 

— and  because  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  three.  That 
marks  COCA-COLA  as  a 
distinctive  beverage. 

Demand  the  genuine  and 
avoid  disappointment. 


The 
Coca-Cola  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Arrow,  think 
of  Coca-Cola  ^/////nillttlW^ 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  snap  to  buy 
into  a  Photo  Studio  and  Supply  Store 
for  little  money  write  us  at  once.  Fine 
farming  country.  No  competition;  wide 
established  trade.  TALK  QUICK. 
WISWALL'S,  The  Picture  People, 
Berthoud,  Colo. 


SAVE  DULL  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES! 

Mail  to  us.  We  resharpen  them  better 
than  new.  Single  edge  blades,  per  doz., 
25c;  double  edge  blades,  per  doz.,  35c; 
hollow  ground  Star,  each,  15c.  Each 
blade  thoroughly  honed,  stropped,  steril- 
ized and  hair  tested.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 
Cooper  Safety  Razor  Sharpening-  Co., 
1546  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


D  E  N  T  I  S  T  R  Y 

<*>Latest  Scientific  Methods  used.  Allc«> 
Y  operations   painless.     Results  Guar- 
anteed.  Low  Prices.   Special  appoint- 
ments for  out  of  town  patients,  in- 
suring  speedy   completion   of  work. 

MORGAN    DENTAL  CO. 
8-9  Barth  Block.    16th  and  Stout  Sts. 
Opp.  Lewis  D.  G.  Co.      Denver,  Colo. 


HAVE   YOU   RUNNING   WATER  on 

your  property?  If  you  have,  run  it 
through  your  barn,  house,  or  factory; 
install  vour  own  water  system.  The 
first  cost  is  small;  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  upkeep  practically  nothing. 
Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how.  Gould- 
Ksser  Co.,  1634  Blake  St.,  Denver. 


JOHNSON'S  GOODS  MAKES  STOCK 
THRIVE — Made  in  Omaha  for  8  years; 
now  made  in  Denver.  SPECIAL  OFFER: 

100    pounds    Stock    Tonic  or- 

Hog  Powder   $10.00 

25-pound  pail  Stock  Tonic  or 

Hog  Powder    3.00 

50o  package  Poultry  Tonic  60 

25c  package  Insect  Powder  25 


This  trial  order  only  $10.00  $13.76 

r,o  c  paakaga  of  any  goods  with  $3  order. 
D.  E.  TOhniOn,  1007  Arapahoe  St.,  Denver 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET. 


Live  stock  conditions  continue  to  im 
prove  throughout  the  West,  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  are,  in 
most  "  cases,  very  satisfactory.  Cattle 
prices  are  advancing  rapidly.  Prices 
have  gone  up  fully  n,  dollar  per  hundred 
in  the  last  thirty  days,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  It  is  a  long  time  yet  until 
grass  cattle  from  the  range  will  come  to 
market  in  very  large  numbers,  and 
meantime  there  is  going  to  be  strong 
competition  for  the  few  fat  cattle  avail- 
able on  the  markets,  which  is  very  like- 
ly to  result  in  further  advances.  Al- 
though supply  this  fall  from  the  range 
country  is  expected  to  be  fairly  liberal, 
there  is  without  doubt  a  shortage  of 
cattle  throughout  the  East,  and  stock- 
men are  generally  looking  for  the  high- 
est prices  on  record  for  the  grass  stuff 
from  the  range  this  fall.  A  new 
top  was  put  on  the  Denver  mar- 
ket on  July  7,  when  Utah  fed  year- 
lings, steers  and  heifers  mixed  sold  at 
$9.25,  which  indicates  the  trend  of 
prices.  Good  fat  steers  are  quoted  from 
$8.2.5  to  $!)  and  cows  and  heifers  from 
$6.50  to  $8.25,  according  to  quality. 
There  is  an  exceptionally  strong  de- 
mand for  stock  cows,  and  anything  of 
this  kind  available  is  meeting  with  a 
ready  outlet,  indicating  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  stockmen  of  the  West  to  get 
back  into  the  breeding  business.  Good 
feeder  steers  are  meeting  with  strong 
demand,  but  few  coming  to  market.  The 
recent  sharp  advance  in  the  fat  cattle 
market  has  stimulated  the  trade  in  feed- 
ers all  over  the  country.  Hog  demand 
is  good  and  prices  show  some  improve- 
ment over  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Sup- 
ply continues  of  very  fair  proportions, 
and  everything  showing  up  at  market 
centers  is  moving  readily.  Good  hogs 
are  now  selling  on  the  Denver  market 
around  $7.35  to  $7.65.  Sheep  demand  is 
good,  but  the  supply  has  been  extremely 
light.  A  few  pretty  good  fat  lambs  are 
showing  up  on  the  Denver  market  and 
selling  at  prices  fully  up  to  the  best 
Chicago  quotations.  Ewe9  are  exceed- 
ingly scarce  and  not  enough  coming  on 
which  to  base  quotations.  A  few  prettj 
good  grass  ewes  sold  here  recently  at 
$5.25  and  some  fed  ewes  with  a  fair 
growth  of  wool  brought  $6.75.  Lambs 
are  selling  from  $9.25  to. $9.75,  according 
to  the  quality. 

BUILD   A  SILO— SAVE   THE  CROP. 


On  account  of  the  late  spring  and  the 
fact  that  a  heavy  replanting  in  some 
districts  was  done,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  big  loss  suffered  in  many  sections  for 
the  reason  that  the  crop  will  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  mature.  Happily 
there  is  an  easy  way  in  which  the 
farmer  can  save  not  only  90  per  cent 
of  his  crop  that  will  not  mature  but 
he  can  also  realize  a  greater  income 
from  it  than  he  would  in  its  mature 
state. 

The  master  farmer  is  looking  ahead 
and  preparing  for  this  emergency  by 
constructing  a  silo  through  which  he 
can  profitably  utilize  all  his  crops  and 
at  the  same  time  can  conserve  his  time 
and  energy  in  the  winter  feeding,  keep 
his  stock  in  a  more  healthful  condition 
and  be  assured  against  a  shortage  of 
feed  and  the  risk  of  loss  from  storms, 
cornstalk  disease  and  other  causes  the 
amount  of  which  losses  would  more  than 
compensate  him  for  the  silo  the  first 
year. 

The  advantages  that  the  silo  has  over 
the  dry  feeding  methods  are  many.  It 
is  more  economical,  the  feeding  value 
of  the  product  is  materially  improved, 
it  makes  live  stock  feeding  more  prof- 
itable, saves  time  and  labor,  lessens  the 
risk  by  fire  on  account  of  not  having 
so  much  dry  feed  stacked  around  the 
barn,  acts  as  a  conditioner  for  the  stock 
and  encourages  the  increase  of  live  stock 
on  the  farm,  which  is  the  only  safe  way 
of  building  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  crop 
yields. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  stored  instead  of 
leaving  it  in  the  field  to  be  hauled  out 
as  it  is  needed,  the  silo  forms  the  most 
economical  storage  room,  since  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  matter  may  be 
stored  in  the  same  space  in  the  form 
of  silage  than  in  the  form  of  dry  feed. 

It  also  encourages  dairy  farming, 
which  always  brings  prosperity,  pays  off 
mortgages,  puts  money  in  the  bank, 
gives  the  children  an  education  and  buys 
furniture  for  the  home. 


The  Price  of  Progress 


THE  Panama  Canal  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  marvelous 
achievements  of  the  age.  Into  its 
construction  went  not  only  the  high- 
est engineering  skill,  but  the  best 
business  brains  of  the  nation,  backed 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Suppose  conditions  not  to  be  fore- 
seen made  it  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  canal  with  a  new  and  larger 
waterway  of  the  sea-level  type,  to 
be  built  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Also  suppose  that  this  new  canal 
would  be  the  means  of  a  great  sav- 
ing in  time  and  money  to  the  canal- 
using  public,  because  of  the  rapid 
progress  in  canal  engineering. 

This  sounds  improbable;  yet  it 
illustrates  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  and  what  will  certainly 
happen  again. 

Increasing  demands  upon  the 
telephone  system,  calling  for  more 


extended  and  better  service,  fore 
removal  of  every  part  of  the  plan 
not  equal  to  these  demands.  Switch- 
boards, cables,  wires  and  the  tele- 
phone instrument  itself  were  changed 
time  and  again,  as  fast  as  the  ad- 
vancing art  of  the  telephone  could 
improve  them. 

It  was  practical  to  do  all  this 
because  it  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  plant,  reduced  ser- 
vice rates  and  added  subscribers  by 
the  hundred  thousand. 

In  ten  years,  the  telephone  plant 
of  the  Bell  System  has  been  rebuilt 
and  renewed,  piece  by  piece,  at  an 
expense  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
canal. 

Thus  the  Bell  System  is  kept  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  always 
apace  with  the  telephone  require- 
ments of  the  public.  And  the 
usefulness  of  the  telephone  has  been 
extended  to  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

A  2,040-lb.  black  3  yr.  old  stallion;  five  1,900-lb  black 
3  yr.  olds;  two  1,950-lb.  black  4  yr.  olds;  a  1,970-lb. 
3  yr.  old  and  a  2,190-lb.  4  yr.  old,  greys;  a  1,580-lb 
and  four  1,626-lb.  black  2  yr.  olds;  a  1,640-lb.  grey, 
2  yr.  old,  my  own  raising.  Sound.  Registered  Perch- 
erons.  Sired  by  black  2,260-lb.  Imported  horse  and 
mostly  black  imported  mares.    I  will  guarantee  them. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7.,  Charlton,  Iowa.    Just  East  of  Omaha. 


No  farmer  who  grows  eighty  acres  or 
more  of  crops  can  afford  to  be  without 
a  silo,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  build  a 
substantial  one  above  the  ground,  he 
can  very  profitably  use  a  pit  silo  until 
such  a  time  as  his  increased  returns 
will  enable  him  to  build  a  modern  one 
that  will  not  only  add  to  his  conveni- 
ence, but  also  the  artistic  appearance 
of  his  place  and  materially  increase  the 
value  of  his  farm. 

Few  farmers  stop  to  consider  the 
economic  value  of  a  good  silo  from  a 
general  standpoint.  No  other  improve- 
ment that  he  could  make  will  so  add 
to  his  credit  as  a  good  silo  together  with 
an  increased  number  of  live  stock.  The 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  business  man, 
must  realize  the  importance  of  building 
up  and  sustaining  a  good  credit  if  he 
is  able  to  secure  money  in  times  of 
emergency  or  when  he  can  use  it  to 
special  advantage. 

The  silo  may  well  be  likened  to  an 
all  purpose  horse — it  can  be  utilized  to 
save  any  kind  of  vegetation  grown  in 
the  same  way  that  the  farmer's  wife 
usess  the  Mason  jar  or  tin  can  for  put- 
ting up  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

The  greatest  recommendation  for  the 
silo  is  that  it  increases  the  feeding 
value  of  the  crop,  not  so  much  from  in- 

( Continued  on  Page  9) 


Hay  Baling  is  Easy 


ith  the  famous  Admiral  Motor 
d  Horse  Presses.  Leverage 
does  the  work.  Big 
tonnage,  big  profits. 
Admiral  Hay 
Pre», 
Co. 
Box  77 

Kansas 
City, 
Mo. 


BURLAP  BAGS 

New  and  Second  Hand,  all  grades  and 
sizes  at  lowest  prices.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  samples. 

The  Western  Iron  &  Metal  Yard  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Largest  Bag  Merchants  In  the  West. 


WHITAKER'S  (        )  DIP 

Poultrymen,  stockmen  all  over  the  West 
know  what  it  will  do.  Removes  ticks, 
lice  and  mites,  cures  mange,  sores, 
wounds.  Send  one  dollar  for  trial  order 
which  makes  25  gals,  lice  killer  or  50 
gals,  disinfectant  (chgs.  prepaid).  Denver 
Disinfecting  Co.,  1522  Wazee  St.,  Denver. 


FOR  SALE — All  kinds  of  farmers' 
sacks.  No  matter  for  what  purpose 
you  need  sacks,  we  can  supply  them 
and  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  The 
Continental  Junk  House,  1st  and  W. 
Colfax,  Denver,  Colo. 
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How  Young  John  Brunton  Found  His  Vocation 


Bv  FREDERICK 


JOHNSON. 


THESE  are  the  days  when  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  the  country 
are  turning  out  a  fresh  crop  of 
men  equipped  with  diplomas  to 
show  that  they  are  capable  of  undertak- 
ing anything  in  the  shape  of  scientific 
agriculture,  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  services  of  all  of  these  graduates  to 
fill  positions  as  farm  managers  and  coun- 
ty agents  and  to  fill  vacancies  and  in- 
crease the  working  force  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  Eventually  most 
of  these  men  find  their  way  to  farms  of 
their  own.  but  the  number  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  demand  for  more  farmers. 

During  recent  years  so  much  has  been 
said  about  the  importance  of  educating 
young  men  for  agricultural  work  that 
many  young  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  other  lines  have  the  idea  that  to 
embark  in  successful  agriculture  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  be  educated  all 
over  again.  This  idea  is  undoubtedly 
keeping  many  young  men  from  under- 
taking agricultural  enterprises,  even 
where  they  have  the  capital  and  inclina- 
tion. While  technical  education  in  agri- 
culture is  undoubtedly  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, there  is  no  reason  why  a  young 
man  with  the  business  ability  and  in- 
clination should  not  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness without  special  training.  He  can 
easily  hire  expert  assistance,  and  with 
close  attention  can  quickly  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  and  can  increase  this 
education  in  many  practical  ways. 

Here  is  a  concrete  illustration.  John 
D.  Brunton,  a  Denver  boy,  is  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  Denver  mining  man,  who  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  mining  engi- 
neers in  the  West.  He  is  the  head  of  a 
big  sampling  works  company  and  nat- 
urally desired  that  his  son  should  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  He  was  therefore  given 
a  liberal  education  in  engineering  science 
and  graduated  as  a  mining  engineer.  He 
started  in  at  the  bottom  to  learn  the 
business  of  handling  ores  through  the 
sampling  works  and  through  the  smel- 
ters. Finally  his  education  was  com- 
pleted, and  at  21  years  of  age  his  father 
suggested  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
get  into  business  in  earnest. 

Jack  Brunton  had  grown  up  from  a 
husky  harum  scarum 
lad  into  a  man  of 
splendid  physique 
and  a  natural  fond- 
ness for  outdoor  life. 
He  astonished  his 
father,  who  had 
spent  a  small  for- 
tune educating  him 
for  a  special  line  by 
suddenly  announcing 
that  he  did  not  like 
the  mining  game  and 
was  determined  to 
be  a  ranchman.  No 
argument  could  turn 
him  and  he  quietly 
left  for  Wyoming, 
where  he  secured  a 
job  as  cowboy  on  the 
range,  and  for  a 
year  devoted  himself 
to  acquiring  all  the 
technical  knowledge 
of  the  practical 
work  of  handling 
range  cattle.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  his 
father  yielded  and 
gave  him  a  ranch  of 
Horn"-   600   acres  in 


Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bull  at    Head  of  Herd  on  Brunton  Ranch. 


Aspen,  Colorado,  and  assisted  him  in  ac- 
quiring a  range  herd  of  some  500  head. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  young  Jack 
Brunton  determined  to  become  a  ranch- 
man. At  that  time  he  hardly  knew  the 
difference  between  a  bull  and  a  cow,  and 
the  difference  in  breeds  was  an  unknown 
book  to  him.  His  whole  education  had 
been  upon  entirely  different  lines,  but  he 
entered  his  new  line  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  that  left  no  room  for 
doubt  but  that  he  had  found  the  vocation 
he  liked.  Today  he  is  one  of  the  best 
known  stockmen  in  his  section,  is  recog- 
nized as  progressive  in  his  ideas  and  lie 
has  already  been  made  president  of  the 
Pitkin  County  Stockgrowers'  Associa- 
tion and  is  leader  in  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry of  his  section. 

Brunton  quickly  determined  that  if  he 
was  going  to  raise  cattle  they  must  be 
good  ones.  He  finally  determined  upon 
the  Hereford  breed  and  acquired  the  idea 
that  if  he  could  breed  polled  Herefords 
it  would  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of 


dehorning  his  steers.  He  investigated 
the  Polled  Herefords  anil  purchased  a 
polled  bull.  He  quickly  said,  however, 
that  the  breeding  of  the  polled  animals 
had  been  so  confined  to  the  development 
of  the  polled  characteristic  that  the 
other  desirable  qualities  had  been  neg- 
lected. So  while  using  a  registered 
polled  bull,  he  selected  choice  horned 
cows  of  the  same  breed  and  is  trying  now 
to  develop  the  polled  characteristic  in 
conjunction  with  the  conformation  so  de- 
sirable in  the  beef  breeds. 

Here  is  where  a  technical  education  in 
breeding  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  young  stockman;  but  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  accomplish,  so 
he  read  up  on  the  Mendel  law  and  com- 
bined his  natural  horse  sense  with  such 
technical  education  as  he  had  and  has 
already  produced  some  young  calves  that 
possess  both  the  polled  characteristic  and 
the  conformation  of  the  best  horned 
Herefords.  He  has  secured  the  services 
of  a  young  Scotchman,  who  was  edu- 


the  mountains  near  Pure-Bred  Herefords  on  the  Glendale  Ranch,  Where  the  Light,  Pure  Atmosphere  Is  Favorable  to  the  Best  Development 


cated  in  the  handling  of  pure  bred  cattle 
on  the  Dalmeny  farm  in  England  and  is 
developing  his  pure  bred  herd  along  the 
most  modern  and  scientific  lines. 

The  pure  bred  herd  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  bulls  for  the  range  herd,  which 
is  the  commercial  part  of  the  venture 
His  large  ranch  is  cultivated  to  produce 
hay  and  grain  for  winter  feed,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  his  herd  grazes  on  the 
forest  reserves  adjacent,  where  there  is 
the  best  of  feed.  Already  his  ranch  is 
not  only  self  supporting,  but  upon  a 
most  profitable  basis.  His  cattle  are 
known  as  the  best  range  cattle  of  the 
section,  and  every  year  he  is  develop- 
ing his  herd  to  higher  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  cattle,  Mr.  Brunton 
is  breeding  good  draft  horses,  by  using 
imported  Belgian  and  Percheron  blood 
for  his  draft  stock  and  Morgan  blood  for 
his  lighter  saddle  horses.  Every  year  he 
has  been  adding  to  the  equipment  of  his 
ranch  in  the  way  of  stables,  barns  and 
sheds  for  the  protection  of  his  stock;  his 
cow  herd  is  fed  all  winter  and  goes  out 
to  the  range  in  the  spring  in  as  good 
rlesh  as  when  brought  in,  in  the  fall.  His 
young  steers  are  also  carefully  looked 
after,  and  with  the  care  given  he  secures 
a  calf  crop  of  rather  better  proportions 
than  the  average. 

In  the  five  years  he  has  been  at  work, 
Mr.  Brunton's  enthusiasm  has  grown 
rather  than  diminished.  He  gives  his 
personal  attention  to  his  ranch  and  cat- 
tle, and  is  able  to  not  only  direct  the 
work  on  the  range,  but  the  farming  oper- 
ations as  well.  Everyone  in  the  Roaring 
Fork  valley  knows  Jack  Brunton,  and 
he  is  a  general  favorite  and  recognized 
authority  in  live  stock  operations  in  that 
district,  which  contains  some  of  the  best 
stockmen  of  Colorado. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  is 
possible  for  a  young  man  who  has  a 
real  desire  to  take  up  agricultural  work 
and  who  is  able  to  muster  enough  cap- 
ital to  give  him  a  start.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Brunton  was  able  to  start  in,  in  a  rather 
larger  way  than  the  average  young  man 
could  secure  capital  for,  but  he  has  made 
good  and  it  is  possible  for  other  young 
men  to  make  good  also,  if  they  have  the 
enthusiasm,  the 
education  of  a  nor- 
mal kind  and  the 
ability  to  use  their 
brains. 

The  greatest  open- 
ing in  this  country 
today  is  in  the  agri- 
cultural field.  The 
people  must  eat,  and 
the  man  engaged  in 
producing  food  is 
certain  of  a  demand 
for  all  the  products 
of  his  farm  or  ranch. 
It  is  a  healthful, 
interesting  and 
profitable  occupa- 
tion, and  the  man 
who  is  possessed  of 
a  farm  is  always 
sure  of  plenty  to 
eat.  good  health,  the 
joy  of  production 
and  the  clothes  do 
not  much  matter. 

There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the 
scientific.  efficient 
live  stock  farmer? 
will  be  future  lead- 
ers of  the  eountr  - . 
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Our  Mountain  Forests — Effeds  of  Trees  on  Humidity 


By    E .    R.  PARSONS 


IN  many  countries  of  the  old  world 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
lumber  forests  may  be  made  not 
only  self  supporting  but  pay  a 
handsome  revenue  to  the  government 
or  owner,  and  at  the  end  of  a  century 
or  more,  be  in  just  as  good  condition 
as  regards  production,  as  they  ever 
were. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  forest 
conservation;  but  it  is  evident  that 
if  fires  cannot  be  prevented,  if  lum- 
bermen are  allowed  to  cut  saplings  to 
make  a  two-by-four,  which  in  a  few 
years  would  grow  into  a  hundred 
feet  of  lumber,  if  miners  and  settlers 
are  allowed  to  cut  without  discrimina- 
tion, if  cattlemen  are  permitted  to 
overstock  the  reservations  with  ani- 
mals which  will  chew  up  and  tramp 
out  the  baby  trees,  and  if  no  re- 
planting is  ever  done  to  remedy  man's 
waste,  our  forests  instead  of  being  a 
permanent  asset  belonging  to  the 
people  and  paying  interest  like 
money  in  a  bank,  will  eventually 
disappear. 

Although  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy as  to  ways  and  means,  and 
methods,  reasonable  and  unreason- 
able, regulations  and  restrictions,  yet 
everyone  is  agreed  that  posterity  has 
some  rights  and  that  this  generation 
has  only  a  life  interest  in  the  forests, 
and  the  soil,  and  should  hand  these 
on  to  its  successors  as  far  as  possible 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  received 
them. 

Everyone  has  an  interest  in  the  for- 
ests on  account  of  the  lumber  which  is 
necessary  for  the  building  of  a  home, 
and  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  all  of 
this  material  has  to  be  imported,  the 
extra  expense  will  demand  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  home  builder  of 
the  future. 

To  the  dry  farmer,  the  advantages  of 
tree  planting  and  the  proximity  of  for- 
ests are  found  principally  in  their  cli- 
matic effects.  In  some  of  our  dry  farm- 
ing states,  especially  Montana,  these  are 
very  noticeable,  and  explained  by  the 
increased  atmospheric  humidity,  and 
more  equable  temperature  found  in  the 
wooded  districts. 

This  humidity  is  caused  by  the  tran- 
spiration from  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
The  roots  of  some  forest  trees  pene- 
trate the  soil  to  great  depths,  some  hav- 
ing been  found  at  a  hundred  feet  and 
more,  and  when  established  in  damp 
soil,  at  or  near  a  water  table  may  pump 
up  and  discharge  into  the  atmosphere  by 
transpiration  as  much  as  three  or  four 
hundred  gallons  per  tree  daily.  Were 
it  not  for  these  trees,  and  the  work  done 
by  them,  millions  and  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  water  would  remain  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  of  no  value  for  prac- 
tical use. 

The  men  of 
the  weather  bu- 
reau are  loth  to 
admit  that  for- 
ests have  much 
to  do  with  rain- 
fall, for  the  rea- 
son that  they 
have  no  ade- 
quate data  to 
go  upon,  which 
should  cover 
long  periods  of 
time  in  order  to 
strike  averages 
of  precipitation 
which  could  be 
counted  as  the 
rule,  rather 
than  the  excep- 
tion. 

The  airmen 
say  that  over 
every  forest 
they  find  de- 
scending cut- 
rents  of  damp, 
heavy  air,  and 
in  flying,  have 
to  meet  this 
condition,  while 
over  the  plains 
the  air  is  hot 
and  ascending. 

It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that 


Windbreak  of  Cottonwood  Trees  Grown  on  the  Parsons  Colorado  Dry  Land  Farm 


containing  say,  a  million  trees,  which 
transpire  300  gallons  a  piece  every 
twenty-four  hours,  should  have  some 
effect,  especially  on  local  showers,  for 
this  amount  of  water  in  two  or  three 
days  would  be  almost  sufficient  for  a 
cloudburst,  but  whether  it  does  or  not, 
the  damp  air  in  the  neighborhood  of 
woods  and  forests  is  just  as  valuable  as 
actual  rainfall,  for  in  a  humid  atmos- 
phere plants  can  live  longer  and  grow 
on  less  soil  moisture  without  wilting 
than  they  can  in  a  dry  one. 

From  our  own  experience  in  dry  farm 
work  we  find  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
raise  dry  farm  crops  than  it  used  to  be, 
there  is  a  damper  atmosphere  and  more 
dew  than  there  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

This  result  has  not  been  obtained  from 
trees  alone,  but  from  irrigation  reserj 
voirs,  ditches,  and  every  crop  that  grows, 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall  is 
now  caught  in  the  tilled  fields,  which 
used  to  run  off  in  the  old  days,  and  this 
moisture  is  all  thrown  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  evaporation  from  the  soil,  or  by 
transpiration  from  vegetation. 

For  these  reasons,  whether  the  actual 
rainfall  increases  or  not,  it  has  always 
been  .ound  that  improved  conditions  fol- 
low the  settling  of  a  country. 

Tlie  natural  antidote  to  hot  winds  is 


tree  planting.  If  all  our  forest  land  was 
denuded  of  growth  these  winds  would 
prevail  even  in  the  foothill  regions. 

When  a  hot  wind  strikes  a  tree  plan- 
tation or  strip  of  forest,  at  the  side 
where  it  enters,  the  temperature  may 
be  95  or  100,  and  scald  the  leaves,  but 
on  the  north  side  where  it  comes  out, 
the  temperature  may  not  be  higher  than 
75.  What  becomes  of  the  heat?  It  ia 
used  up,  or  rendered  latent  by  evaporat- 
ing water  from  the  leaves.  This  heat 
(or  energy  which  is  the  same  thing)  by 
drawing  up  water  and  evaporating  it 
brings  up  plant  food  and  causes  the 
tree  to  grow.  Some  day  if  we  reverse 
the  process  by  making  firewood  of  the 
tree,  we  get  all  this  heat  back  again. 

Anything  (even  coal  which  is  dead 
vegetable  matter)  which  has  been  grown 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  will  give  forth 
this  heat  again  when  decomposed  either 
quickly  by  fire  or  by  slow  combustion, 
such  as  a  manure  pile.  • 

Even  humus  will  warm  the  soil,  but 
in  this  case  the  decomposition  is  so  slow 
and  spread  over  such  a  long  period  that 
the  heat  evolved  is  not  noticeable.  By 
turning  sod  or  humus  up  to  the  atmos- 
phere, however,  it  is  burned  up  more 
quickly.  This  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  might  be  described  as  the  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  its  original  elements. 


a   large   forest  Logging  in  the  Pine  Forests  Showing  Where  the  Land  Has  Been  Denuded  by  Lumbermen  Who  Had  No  Regard  for  Future  Supply 


To  the  keen  observer  the  forest  of- 
fers may  object  lessons.  From  an 
altitude  of  6,000  to  8,000  or  more 
feet,  we  find  the  following  fruit 
growing  in  many  places  without  any 
cultivation,  and  with  a  precipitation 
of  less  than  eighteen  inches:  wild 
plums,  mountain  cherries,  choke  cher- 
ries, sand  cherries,  red,  yellow  and 
black  currants,  gooseberries,  wild 
strawberries  and  grapes,  raspberries, 
also  June  berries,  buffalo  and  service 
berries  and  the  red  haw,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  apple,  yet  there 
are  many  who  knowing  not,  are 
afraid  to  plant  fruit  without  irriga- 
tion facilities. 

In  some  of  the  forest  reservations 
the  writer  while  out  on  fishing  trips, 
has  counted  over  3,000  young  trees, 
principally  of  the  variety  known  as 
red  spruce  (Douglas  fir)  on  a  single 
acre  of  land. 

It  is  evident  that  if  these  forest 
trees  can  grow  from  their  own  seed- 
ing and  flourish  without  the  aid  of 
man,  that  the  dry  farm  country  is 
one  of  their  natural  environments, 
and  that  moreover,  they  will  grow 
anywhere  in  the  right  soil,  with  a 
little  attention,  even  on  an  average 
annual  precipitation  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches. 

In  parts  of  Idaho  and  Oregon,  the 
writer  has  inspected  the  sage  brush 
and  juniper  wastes,  where  the  latter 
holds  its  own  and  grows  on  a  precipita- 
tion of  ten  inches.  This  juniper,  or  as 
some  call  it,  the  white  cedar,  is  a  great 
drouth  resister  and  is  superior  to  any 
other  cedar  for  ornamental  purposes  be- 
cause it  remains  green  all  winter,  while 
the  other  varieties  turn  brown  at  the 
first  hard  frost. 

In  New  Mexico  we  have  admired  the 
beautiful  pinon  pine,  which  floruishes 
in  some  places  on  a  precipitation  of 
eight  inches. 

In  forests  we  always  note  the  follow- 
ing; where  the  precipitation  is  heavy 
the  trees  are  close  together,  but  as  we 
go  south  and  the  climate  becomes  drier 
we  find  them  further  and  further  apart. 
Thus  on  the  farm  or  in  the  forest,  space 
means  moisture. 

Evergreens  take  longer  to  grow  and 
form  windbreaks  than  deciduous  trees, 
but  are  much  more  satisfactory  in  the 
long  run,  because  not  losing  their  leaves 
in  the  fall  they  are  "on  the  job"  both 
summer  and  winter  and  in  some  parts 
winter  blowing  is  the  worse. 

Douglas  fir  or  red  spruce  is  about  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  and  trees  about 
six  inches  high  may  be  purchased  very 
cheaply  by  the  dozen  from  eastern 
nurseries,  which  make  a  practice  of 
handling  them. 

There  is  this 
t  o  remember, 
however,  about 
conifers;  their 
roots  nearly  all 
contain  some 
form  of  pitch 
(resin  and  tur- 
pentine) which 
through  the 
evaporation  o  f 
the  turpentine 
congeals  very 
easily  when  ex- 
posed to  the  at- 
mosphere, thus 
preventing  the 
flow  of  sap. 
Therefore  the 
roots  should  al- 
ways be  pro- 
tected when 
transplanting — 
young  trees 
with  a  coating 
of  mud,  older 
trees  with  a 
ball  of  earth. 

Many  of  the 
most  beautiful 
of  our  ever- 
greens in  our 
western  cities 
have  been 
transpla  n  t  e  d 
right  from  the 
mountains  by 
(Cont.  on  P.  9) 
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Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Dry  Farming 


By  ALVIN    T.  STEINEL 


D 


RY  farming  in  theory  and  the 
theory  of  vocational  education  are 
not  common  subjects  in  the  agri- 
cultural prints.  Practice  in  either 
is  not  so  common. 
But  the  two  carried 
out  in  practice  to- 
gether is  a  phenome- 
non that  the  writer 
has  found  only  in 
one  spot,  and  an  un- 
expected one.  Down 
where  the  wide  prai- 
rie is  boundless,  in 
a  region  made  his- 
toric by  the  cowmen 
of  a  previous  gen- 
eration, there  are 
being  applied  the 
principles  of  voca- 
tional training  in 
connection  with  dry 
farming  practice  in 
a  measure  dupli- 
cated nowhere  else. 
The  school  is  one 
of  six  secondary 
schools  of  agricul- 
ture maintained  by 
the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  the  one 
of  these  six  located 
least  favorably  from 
a  climatic  stand- 
point— a  region  of 
light  rainfall,  high 
altitude  and  sparse 
population.  Against 
these  odds  the  Pan- 
handle Agricultural 
Institute,  under  the 
directorship  of  Pres- 
ident S.  W.  Black,  is 
making  a  wonderful 
record. 

The  location  is  at  Goodwell,  in  thai 
part  of  Oklahoma  formerly  known  as  No 
Man's  Land,  because,  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Oklahoma  territory,  it  was 
neither  a  part  of  Texas  nor  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, but  a  neutral  strip  in  which  only 
federal  officers  had  jurisdiction.  It  was 
good  hunting  ground  for  antelope;  occa- 
sionally there  was  a  man  hunt,  when  a 
fugitive  sought  to  evade  the  officers  of 
surrounding  states.  It  was,  and  still  is, 
cattle  country.  A  few  of  the  big  pas- 
tures remain,  one  still  claiming  some 
forty  miles  of  waterfront  on  the  Beaver. 
Ten  years  ago  the  homesteaders  began 
to  come;  public  land  was  taken  up,  and 
today  there  are  many  160  and  320  acre 
dry  land  farms,  such  as  are  common  in 
Eastern  Colorado,  and  with  practically 
the  same  problems  confronting  settlers. 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  that  the  Pan- 
handle Agricultural  Institute  was  estab- 
lished by  the  second  state  legislature  of 
Oklahoma,  the  act  being  approved  March 
11,  1909,  to  care  for  students  from  the 
counties  of  Beaver,  Texas  and  Cimarron. 
The  enrollment  has  grown  from  55  in 
1910-11  to  176  for  1914-15,  and  the  ac- 
commodations are  being  taxed  to  the 
limit  to  care  for  the  students.  The  in- 
stitution now  consists  of  a  main  build- 
ing, a  mechanical  engineering  building, 
and  two  dormitories,  one  for  the  young 
men  and  the  other  for  the  young  women. 
There  is  a  200  acre  farm  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  an  experiment  station, 
because  its  purpose  is  broader.  There  are 
experimental  plots  on  which  varietal 
tests  and  other  scientific  investigations 


Main  Building  of  the  Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute,  Goodwell,  Oklahoma,  with  Student  Body  of  Young  Men  and 
Women  Who  Are  Thoroughly  Grounded  in  the  Practical  Methods  of  Dry  Farming. 


Class  in  Household  Economics,  Panhandle  Agr.  Institute 


are  being  pursued  in  a  modest  way,  but 
the  main  object  of  the  farm  is  to  teach 
practical  agriculture.  This  is  the  strong 
feature  of  the  institution  and  the  one 
that  is  making  its  influence  felt  not  only 
in  the  three  counties,  but  in  the  adjoining 
states  of  Kansas,  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Incidental  thereto  is  the  breeding  of 
pure  seed,  including  Sudan  grass,  the 
Kafirs,  millets,  sweet  clover,  broomcorn, 
alfalfa  and  cowpeas.  Seed  bred  on  the 
college  farm  is  sold  dry  land  farmers  at 
cost,  with  a  two-fold  purpose,  namely, 
supplying  a  need  for  pure  bred,  drought 
resistant,  early  maturing,  heavy  yield- 
ing strains  for  the  crops  of  the  region, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishing  the 
funds  that  make  many  of  the  young  men 
self  supporting. 

In  the  classroom  and  laboratory  the 
boys  are  taught  the  principles  of  seed 
breeding,  seed  selection  and  the  like,  and, 
at  the  proper  time,  they  are  taken  into 
the  fields  for  four  weeks  of  practical  ap- 
plication of  these  teachings,  during  the 
gathering  of  the  seed  and  its  subsequent 
preparation  for  distribution  among  the 
farmers. 

While  engaged  in  this  field  work  the 
boys  receive  15  cents  an  hour,  and  they 
are  allowed  two  hours  during  study  days 
and  eight  or  ten  hours  on  Saturdays,  for 
field  work. 

In  this  and  similar  ways  many  of  them 
are  able  to  earn  their  board  and  lodging, 
which  they  may  obtain  at  actual  cost. 
Board  at  the  dormitories  is  $2.50  a  week; 
room  rent  $3  a  month,  the  rooms  being 
arranged  for  two,  so  that  each'  student 
is  able  to  get  room 
rent  at  $1.50  a  month, 
this  including  steam 
heat  when  necessary. 
Work  is  provided  also 
for  janitors,  waiters 
and  waitresses,  care- 
takers, stock  feeders 
and  the  like,  all  of 
which  helps  students 
who  choose  to  work, 
in  meeting  expenses. 
And  while  the  stu- 
dent is  receiving  the 
benefit  of  this  policy 
it  is  working  for  the 
general  betterment  of 
the  agriculture  of  the 
region  by  providing 
for  the  farmer  a 
source  of  absolutely 
pure  tested  seed,  suit- 


ed to  the  conditions  that  prevail.  In 
the  machine  shops  the  boys  were  found 
at  work  making  horse  shoes,  singletrees, 
tongs,  chains  and  other  parts  for  the  re- 
pair of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  house  furniture.  An 
automobile  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  shop 
and  was,  at  the  end  of  May,  prepared 
for  an  overland  trip  to  North  Dakota, 
in  charge  of  two  students  who  intended 
to  visit  agricultural  colleges  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  other  states,  en  route. 
Early  in  fall  the  students  will  build  a 
wagon,  whfch  is  to  make  an  overland 
trip  to  Denver,  carrying  exhibits  to  the 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress. 
Designers'  disks  which,  if  purchased  from 
a  furniture  establishment,  would  have 
cost  probably  $40  each,  were  made  by 
the  students  themselves.  There  were 
chairs,  parlor  tables,  chiffoniers  and 
other  articles  useful  and  ornamental  in 
furnishing  a  country  home. 

As  yet,  the  boys  are  far  in  the  major- 
ity, but  the  home  economics  department 
is  growing  and  the  girls  are  being  taught 
the  household  arts  in  much  the  same 
practical  fashion.  Many  a  girl  has  sup- 
plied herself  with  a  fine  wardrobe  while 
learning  to  sew,  the  finished  garments 
becoming  her  own  on  payment  for  the 
material. 

During  the  coming  fall  the  dairy  de- 
partment will  be  changed  from  its  pres- 
ent scope,  largely  theoretical,  to  the 
practical,  by  the  purchase  of  a  herd  of 
purebred  Holstein  cows.  A  registered 
bull  has  already  been  bought  and  regis- 
tered hogs  and  sheep  are  to  supplant  the 
grade  animals  now  on 
hand,  so  that  the 
same  practical  feature 
applied  to  crop  pro- 
duction can  be  applied 
to  live  stock,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  dry 
land  farming. 

The  fine  arts  are  by 
no  means  forgotten. 
There  is  instruction  in 
the  fundamentals  of 
music,  in  clay  model- 
ing and  drawing.  A 
school  band  and  or- 
chestra are  education- 
al advantages  appre- 
ciated by  many  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  by 
the  public,  who  occa 


writer's    pleasure    to  attend  the  1915 
commencement  exercises,  which  were  in 
nowise  inferior  from  a  literary  stand- 
point   to    similar    events    in  eastern 
schools.      In  fact, 
there  was  a  refresh- 
ing spontaniety  in- 
dicating   that  red 
corpuscles  predom- 
inated in  the  arter- 
ies of  these  vigor- 
ous young  men  and 
women  of  the  tree- 
less plains. 

Accustomed  to  the 
free  life  of  the 
ranch,  young  per- 
sons sometimes  feel 
the  restrictions  of 
school  life,  and 
problems  arise  that 
require  tact  in  han- 
dling. In  such 
emergencies  there 
are  the  "parents" — 
"Daddy"  Black,  as 
he  is  affectionately 
called,  and  Mrs. 
Black,  who  assume 
the  role  of  fathei 
and  mother  when 
the  occasion  de- 
mands. Mrs.  Black's 
word  is  law  in  the 
girls'  dormitory;  in 
fact,  President 
Black  and  wife  re- 
side in  that  dormi- 
tory, having  given 
up  home  life  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young 
people  who  are 
committed  to  their 
care. 

Goodwell  was 
nothing  but  a  "good  well'  six  years  ago. 
There  was  a  water  tank  where  Bock 
Island  transcontinental  trains  stopped 
because  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  pure 
water  for  locomotive  use.  One  or  two 
store  buildings  made  the  place  a  trading 
point.  When  the  legislature  fixed  loca- 
tion of  the  six  schools,  no  other  town 
in  the  Panhandle  applied  for  the  dry 
farming  institute.  There  was  a  row 
over  the  location  of  the  other  five,  but  no 
one  thought  the  dry  farming  school 
worth  fighting  for.  Goodwell  got  it 
unanimously,  and  then  it  was  up  to  the 
town  to  "make  good."  The  school  was 
established  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
only  brick  building  in  town,  until  the 
main  building  was  completed.  In  less 
than  six  years  it  has  grown  from  dis- 
trict school  to  college  size.  The  town, 
minus  school  population,  boasts  of  only 
200  inhabitants.  There  isn't  even  a  pic- 
ture show — any  that  is  saying  much  in 
this  day  of  the  ubiquitous  cinema.  This 
condition  forces  the  school  to  depend 
upon  its  own  social  resources,  gives  stu- 
dent life  peculiar  zest,  and  the*  faculty 
large  responsibility. 

There  has  been  established  the  South- 
west Dry  Farming  Congress,  which 
meets  every  fall  at  Goodwell  and  is  the 
gathering  time  for  the  adult  farmers 
who  come  to  learn  practical  lessons. 
Summer  sessions  are  held  for  the  rural 
school  teachers.  Such  is,  in  brief  the 
story  of  the  Panhandle  Agricultural  In- 
stitute, which  has  for  its  task  the  mak- 
ing of  contented  farmers  and  house- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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THE  SWIVEL  CHAIRS  ARE  CALLING 
TO  THE  MILK  STOOLS  FOR  MEN. 


By  H.  E.  Barnes,  Secretary  of  the  Barnes 
Commercial  School  of  Denver. 

A  salary  of  $52,000  per  year  is  to  be 
paid  Charley  Sabin,  a  farm  boy,  for  fill- 
ing the  president's  chair  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  and  direct- 
ing its  affairs. 

He  was  elected  to  the  position  Janu- 
ary 20,  and  the  newspapers  used  large 
headlines  and  printed  many  nice  things 
about  Mr.  Sabin.  It  made  him  famous 
in  a  day. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  careers  of  men  it  was  nc 
surprise.  This  sort  of  thing  is  happen- 
ing often.  Every  month  and  almost 
every  week!  At  a  luncheon  of  one  of 
the  leading  business  organizations  of 
Denver  the  other  day  I  discovered  that 
every  man  at  my  table  was  born  and 
reared  on  a  farm.  I  was  a  farm  boy 
myself.  I  believe  I  am  perfectly  safe 
in  estimating  that  three-fourths  of  all 
the  most  successful  business  men  I  know 
personally  or  know  about  were  farm 
boys. 

Now  there  is  a  perfectly  natural  rea- 
son for  this;  a  reason  as  plain  as  day. 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  successful  man- 
aging of  a  business  calls  for  sturdy 
health  and  steady  habits,  and  boys  bred 
on  the  farm  are  more  apt  to  have  these 
than  boys  bred  in  the  cities,  where  there 
is  less  air  for  their  lungs,  less  exercise 
for  their  muscles,  and  more  temptation 
to  waste  their  time  in  amusements. 

That  is  one  explanation.  That  is  one 
reason  why  farm  boys,  with  their  strong 
bodies  and  clear  minds,  have  risen  to 
to  the  top  in  so  many,  many  instances. 

As  for  the  demand  for  good  men  in 
business,  it  is  growing  steadily  and  rap- 
idly. Supply  has  not  overtaken  demand, 
and  never  will;  there  will  always  be  a 
many  good  positions  as  there  are  good 
men,  because  good  men  create,  in  a 
sense,  their  own  positions. 

In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last 
census  the  number  of  wage  earners  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  of  the  United 
States  increased  40  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  the  products  increased  81  per 
cent.  These  increases  were  partly  the 
result  of  increased  efficiency  in  the 
management.  An  efficient  management 
creates  new  business  and  new  business 
creates  new  jobs. 

I  hear  a  great  many  persons  speak  of 
the  increased  efficiency  in  farming  as 
though  the  only  ones  who  feel  the  ef- 
fect of  it  are  the  farmers  themselves. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
When  a  farmer,  through  increased  effi- 
ciency, raises  a  bigger  crop  he  starts  a 
wave  of  increased  demand  that  reaches 
thousands  of  miles  and  into  places  that 
he  himself  may  never  have  thought  of. 
For  instance,  if  he  decides  to  buy  a  new 
wagon  he  creates  extra  demand  upon 
his  nearest  implement  dealer;  the  dealer 
in  turn  creates  extra  demand  upon  t lie 
maker,  and  the  maker  creates  extra  de- 


mand upon  all  who  supply  the  various 
parts. 

This  sounds  simple,  but  it  involves  a 
vast  and  complicated  office  machinery. 
Who  stops  to  realize,  for  example,  that 
practically  every  maker  of  individual' 
parts  or  supplies,  as  well  as  the  wagon 
factories  themselves,  employ  one  or 
more  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and 
assistants?  The  farmer's  more  effective 
methods  resulted  in  a  crop  that  justified 
a  new  wagon,  and  a  thousand  miles 
away  that  wagon  made  work  for  factory 
managers  and  their  assistants. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
neither  farming  nor  stock  raising,  nor 
any  other  business,  can  increase  its  own 
efficiency  without  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  efficient  brains  in  a  hundred 
other  places. 

This  being  true,  the  demand  for  good 
managers,  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
cashiers  and  others  who  go  to  make  Up 
an  efficient  management,  is  bound  to 
increase  with  every  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  kind  of  production. 

T  had  an  interesting  call  not  so  long 
ago  from  a  Colorado  ranchman  who  came 
to  discuss  his  son's  career. 

"I  had  hoped  the  boy  would  stay  on 
the  place,"  he  said.  "It  was  raw  coun- 
try when  I  took  it,  and  I  have  given  it 
the  best  years  of  my  life.  I  want  him 
to  have  it,  and  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
bis  going  away  to  the  city  and  losing 
all  interest  in  it  and  forgetting  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  ranch." 

"Your  boy  won't  forget  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  ranch,"  I  said.  "Now  let's 
reason  this  out  a  little  farther.  I  want 
to  point  out  some  things  I  believe  you 
are  overlooking. 

"Which  kind  of  man  would  you 
rather  see  governor  of  your  state — one 
who  had  lived  all  his  life  on  a  farm,  or 
one  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  city, 
or  one  who  had  lived  awhile  in  each  ? 
Which  kind  of  man  would  you  trust 
most  to  run  a  big  business  of  any  kind  ? 
Which  kind#  of  man  do  you  want  in 
charge  of  your  bank? 

"You  know  that  you  want  the  man 
who  has  lived  awhile  in  both  kinds  of 
surroundings!  Why?  Because  you  feel 
that  his  city  experience  will  help  make 
him  keen  and  capable  and  able  to  avoid 
financial  pitfalls,  and  that  his  farm  ex- 
perience will  give  him  an  understanding 
of  what  farmers  want  and  deserve  and 
keep  him  in  sympathy  with  your  in- 
terests. 

"That  is  true,  isn't  it?  Well,  then, 
isn't  is  true  that  when  the  farms  send 
some  of  their  boys  to  the  cities  they 
are  really  strengthening  their  own  in- 
terests more  than  if  they  kept  all  those 
boys  at  home?  You  can't  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  the  city  and  the 
farm  are  inter-dependent.  Every  farm 
hoy  in  business  in  a  city  serves  some- 
what the  same  purpose  as  an  American 
consul  or  ambassador  who  lives  in  some 
foreign  country  and  helps  promote  our 
trade  and  friendly  relations  with  that 
country.  He  can  do  more  good  for 
America  by  being  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try than  he  could  by  being  here.  And 
it  may  be  just  that  way  in  this  case — 
your  boy  may  do  his  farming  commu- 
nity more  good  by  being  in  the  city  than 
by  remaining  on  the  farm.  If  that  is 
his  choice,  he  should  he  encouraged, 
rather  than  discouraged." 

My  caller  saw  the  point,  and  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  time 
when  his  son  will  hold  a  position  in 
some  business  house  where  he  will  meet 
with  success,  be  contented,  and  maybe 
advance  his  father's  interests  more  than 
f  he  had  remained  at  home. 

The  swivel  chairs  in  the  big  offices  of 
the  cities  are  calling  to  the  milk  stools 
for  men ;  there  can  be  many  more'  Char- 
ley Sabin  salaries  if  more  farm  boys 
will  qualify  ns  Charley  Sabin  did.  Tt 
took  him  just  twenty-eight  years  to  go 
from  the  milk  stool  to  a  presidency  at 
$52,000  per  year,  and  others  can  do  it 
just  as  well  as  he  did. 


I  would  like  to  hear  from  farmers  who 
are  milking  six  cows  or  more.  Write  me 
the  kind  of  cows  you  are  milking,  how 
much  milk  they  give  on  an  average,  what 
you  feed  them  and  how  you  dispose  of 
your  dairy  products.  I  would  also  like 
to  know  whether  or  not  you  find  it  prof- 
itable to  give  this  feature  of  farm  life 
careful  attention.  To  the  first  half  dozen 
farmers  writing  me  their  experience  on 
the  subject  of  milking  cows  on  the  farm, 


Convince  Yourself 

Learn  These  Facts  About  Power  Plows 
Then  Decide  for  Yourself 

When  you  buy  Tractor  Gang  Plows  you  want  the  best  made. 
Your  job  is  to  find  the  best  plow.  Our  job  is  to  make  the  best 
plow  and  then  prove  to  you  that  ours  is  the  best. 

Men  who  know  the  power  plowing  proposition  from  start  to  finish  will 
have  nothing  but  CASE  -  RACINE  Tractor  Gang  Plows.  Here  are 
some  reasons. 

Why  the  CASE-RACINE 
Is  Best 


Because  it  is  a  proven  machine — 
one  of  a  line  of  world-famous  prod- 
ucts that  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
— for  70  years.  Because  we  can  prove 
to  you  CASE-RACINE  leadership  in 
low  cost  per  acre,  working  speed  and 
lasting  quality. 

These  plows  follow  straight  in  the 
line  of  travel  o£  the  tractor — and 
special  hitch  prevents  the  tractor 
from  crowding  the  plow. 

The  automatic  lift  is"  the  easiest  to 
set  and  the  easiest  to  operate.  No 
gears  or  complicated  parts  for  trash 
and  dirt  to  get  into.  Works  as  well  in 
soft  ground  as  in  hard.  No  plow  has 
greater  clearance  and  less  draught. 

The  powerful  spring-hitch  saves 
the  bottom  from  injury  and  the  beam 
from  springing  should  you  strike  a 
rock  with  the  point  of  the  share. 

A  special  spring-dodge  allows  the 
bottom  automatically  to  pass  to  either 
side  of  obstacles.  Thinkof  the"grief" 
this  saves! 

Their  beams  are  extra  strong — and 
reinforced  against  springing  and 
twisting.  Hand  levers  are  easiest  of 
all  to  handle  and  adjust.  Mounted  on 
frame  instead  of 
on  beams. 


Gauge  wheels  carry  weight  evenly. 
Permit  bottoms  to  lift  and  drop 
quicker  than  others.  Special  breaker 
bottoms  win  in  every  contest  be- 
cause of  splendid  design. 

Plows  that  Meet 
Every  Demand 

There  is  no  power  plowing  require- 
ment that  CASE-RACINE  Automatic 
Lift  Tractor  Gang  Plows  will  not 
meet — and  meet  better  than  any  other 
make  of  plows. 

We  can  furnish  them  in  4,  6  and  8 
bottom  gangs,  with  different  types  of 
bottoms  to  work  in  different  kinds 
of  soil. 

Send  for  our  big  1915  book,  telling 
all  about  CASE-RACINE  Tractor 
Gang  Plows,  CASE  Steam,  Gas  and 
Oil  Tractors.  Steel  Threshing  Ma- 
chines, Corn  Shellers,  Hay  Balers, 
Road  Machinery  and  Automobiles. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting books  on  power  farming  ever 
given  free.  Elaborately  illustrated 
and  full  of  helpful  information. 

A  postcard  will  bring  this  splendid 
book  and  a  free  copy  of  "Pacts  from 
the  Field,"  our  book  of  results  from 
users.  They  are  well  worth  having. 
Write  today. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

800  State  Street,  Racine,  Wit.  (314) 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


I  will  send  prepaid  a  copy  of  "Parsons  on 
Dry  Land  Farming."  To  the  second  half 
dozen  writing  letters  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  will  give  one  year's  subscription 
to  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  Address 
your  letters  to  Editor  Dairy  Department. 
—Editor. 


In  loading  a  wagon  place  the  load 
evenly  over  the  front  and  hind  wheels. 
If  any  difference  is  made  it  should  be 
on  the  hind  wheels.  They  are  larger 
and  hence  do  not  sink  in  as  deep  as  the 
smaller  front  wheels.  The  fact  that  the 
load  is  farther  from  the  team  does  not 
increase  the  draft  on  the  wagon.  When 
the  team  is  hitched  to  something  drag- 


ging on  the  ground,  then  the  nearer  the 
team  is  to  the  load  the  lighter  the  pull. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nearer 
the  team  is  the  more  the  pull  will  he 
upward,  thus  helping  to  reduce  the  fric- 
tion between  the  load  and  the  ground.  - 
N.  D.  Station. 


"Baseball  reminds  me  of  the  house- 
hold," he  remarked;  "there's  the  plate, 
the  batter,  the  fowls,  the  flies,  etc." 

"And  it  reminds  me  of  marriage,"  she 
retorted :  "First  the  diamond  where 
they  are  engaged,  then  the  struggles  and 
the  li its,  then  the  men  going  out,  and 
finally  the  difficulty  they  have  in  get- 
ting home." 
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Goodyear  Fortified  Tires 

Cost  Users  $5,000,000  Less 


This  year's  price  reduction — made  February 
1st — was  due  to  lower  cost  of  materials  and  our 
larger  output.  It  will  save  Goodyear  users,  judged 
by  current  output,  about  five  million  dollars  this 


year.  And  that,  remember,  was  our  third  reduc- 
tion in  two  years.    The  three  total  45  per  cent. 

We  cite  these  facts  before  we  tell  you  of  some 
added  factory  costs. 


Goodyear  Extras  Cost  Us  $1,635,000 


Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  embody  many  extras. 
That's  why  we  call  them  Fortified. 

Five  of  those  extras  are  costly  features  found  in 
no  other  tire.  The  rest  are  quality  extras  which 
few  makers  employ. 

If  we  omitted  them  all,  we  could  save  on  this 
year's  probable  output  $1,635,000.  We  could 
add  that  much  to  our  profits.  Yet  Goodyear  tires 
would  appear  to  be  just  as  good  as  now. 

Users  Would  Pay 

If  we  did  that,  Goodyear  users  would  lose  in 
tire  wear  many  million  dol- 
lars.    For  every  extra  we 
employ  adds  mileage  and 
saves  trouble. 

There  would  be  more 
rim-cuts,  more  blowouts, 
more  loose  treads.  There 
would  be  less  rubber,  less 
fabric. 

Yet  five  of  those  extras 
are  used  by  Goodyear  alone, 
and  the  rest  are  used  by  few. 


This  Year's  Additions 

This  year's  improvements — just  our  latest  ad- 
ditions— will  cost  us  $500,000  this  year.  All 
to  give  you  extra  wear.  And  we  shall  spend 
$100,000  on  research  this  year  to  find  more  im- 
provements for  next  year. 


G 


Fortified  Tires 


f  Rim-Cuts 


by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature, 
by  our  "On-Air"  cure, 
ds — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against*)  Insecurity — by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
L   thick  All -Weather  tread. 


_         ,  |  Blowouts- 
Fortified  J  Loose  Treads- 


Think  of  these  things — you  who  buy  tires 
blindly.  Tires  are  not  alike.  But  these  differ- 
ences are  hidden.  So  tires  may  look  like  Good- 
years  and  not  be  half  so  good. 

Remember  this:  Good- 
years  won  their  place  on 
service.  It  is  the  highest 
place  in  Tiredom.  It  is 
super -service,  proved  by 
millions  of  tires,  that  makes 
them  outsell  any  other. 
And  that  super-service  is 
due  to  these  extras.  Get 
them.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  you.  (2421) 


OOD/PYEAR 


AKRON,  OHIO 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 


CARE  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  TIRE. 


Since  the  farmers  have  become  the 
heaviest  buyers  of  automobiles,  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  their  general  ^are 
may  prove  helpful. 

Tire  neglect  runs  the  upkeep  expense 
of  the  automobile  very  fast.  Among  the 
many  features  to  be  considered  in  get- 
ting the  best  and  longest  wear  out  of 
tires,  are  road  conditions,  distribution  of 
weight,  alignment  of  wheels,  inflation, 
etc.  No  two  tires  in  a  set  may  give 
the  same  service,  although  their  qual- 
ity, workmanship  and  construction  may 
be  identical.  There  is  always  a  reason 
for  a  tire  giving  out  before  its  time.  Do 
not  blame  the  tire;  always  look  for  and 
correct  the  real  cause  and  place  the 
blame  where  it  belongs.  Some  drivers 
get  much  longer  and  better  service  out 
of  the  same  kind  of  tires  than  do  others. 
The  reason  is  they  understand  how  to 
use  them  without  causing  much  injury. 

Possibly  three-fourths  of  the  tires  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturers  for  repairs 
have  been  ridden  insufficiently  inflated. 
Insufficient  inflation  is  responsible  to  a 
greater  extent  than  perhaps  anything 
else  for  blowouts  and  quick  disintegra- 
tion. 

When  a  tire  is  imperfectly  inflated 
the  walls  are  continually  bending  back 
and  forth  as  the  car  moves,  with  the 
same  result  as  when  a  wire  or  piece  of 
metal  is  bent  back  and  forth  in  the 
hands.  Heat  is  engendered  in  the 
threads  and  because  of  this  heat,  and  the 
continued  bending,  the  walls  soon 
weaken  and  give  away.  In  a  short  time 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  support 
the  air  pressure  multiplied  by  the 
weight  of  the  car  and  blowouts  result. 
Not  only  that,  but  when  a  tire  becomes 
loose,  a  lump  or  fold  of  rubber  and 
fabric  is  formed  just'  in  front  of  the 
part  in  contact  with  the  ground.  This  . 
is  what  tiremakers  call  "kinking."  This 
tends  to  separate  the  plies  of  the  fabric,  I 
or  in  aggravated  cases,  to  chew  up  the  ! 
walls  of  the  tire,  as  well  as  that  por-  [ 
tion  of  the  tube  that  happens  to  get 
caught. 

Don't  inflate  your  tires  by  guess.    A  , 
big,  thick-walled  tire  will  show  little  de-  I 
pression    under    a    heavy    load,    even  j 
though  the  air  pressure  is  too  low  for  | 
safety.    One  cannot  tell  from  appear- 
ances whether  or  not  the  tires  are  per-  ■ 
fectly  inflated.    A  good  gauge  should 
be  used  and  tires  tested  every  day. 
Little  Cut  Like  Bad  Habit. 

A  little  cut  in  a  tire,  like  a  little 
habit,  if  allowed  to  grow,  soon  gets  be- 
yond control  and  eventually  destroys  the 
tire.  A  close  watch  should  be  kept  of 
these  little  cuts.  They  should  be  cleaned 
from  sand  and  dirt  with  gasoline  and 
then  filled  with  cement  and  quick  re- 
pair gum.  This  gum  will  set  in  a  few 
hours  and  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  tire  and  prevents  future  trouble.  A 
very  large  cut  after  thus  being  treated 
should  be  vulcanized  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  To  ignore  these  casing 
cuts  altogether  is  to  invite  sand  blisters 
and  mud  boils  which  are  caused  by  sand 
and  dust  entering  the  cut  and  working 
in  between  the  tread  and  the  fabric  of 
the  casing. 

These  are  diseases  to  which  tires  of 
any  type  or  make  are  subject  if  they 
are  not  checked  soon  when  the  symp- 
toms appear — small  cuts  in  the  tread. 
Rand  blisters  and  mud  boils  are  more 
complicated  and  disastrous  the  longer 
they  are  allowed  to  go.  They  mean  sim- 
ply the  stripping  apart  of  the  rubber 
from  the  fabric  used  to  reinforce  it. 
Sand  and  dust  enter  and  gradually  work 
their  way  between  the  rubber  and  fa- 
bric, and  the  result  is  a  sand  blister  or 
mud  boil. 

Tires  that  have  already  developed  all 
these  diseases — mud  boils  or  sand  blis- 
ters— should  be  sent  to  the  repair  man 
at  once.  When  these  blisters  are  cleaned 
out  and  vulcanized  down,  your  tire  is 
practically  as  good  as  new. 

AVOID  THE  CAR  TRACKS. 


"It  is  remarkable  how  few  motorists 
realize  the  danger  of  running  their  tires 
in  the  car  tracks,"  declares  R.  S.  Wil- 
son, manager  service  department,  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  "It  is  true 
that  a  car  runs  easier,  and  the  jolts  to 
the  mechanism  are  greatly  reduced.  But 
it  is  expensive  comfort.  There  is  no 
quicker  way  of  ruining  tires. 

"The  tread  of  a  tire  is  the  thickest 
part  because  there  the  greatest  wear 


takes  place.  The  sides  have  a  thinner 
wall  of  rubber  to  protect  the  fabric. 
Now  when  a  tire  is  run  in  the  car  tracks 
the  wear  is  concentrated  on  the  side  of 
the  tread  and  the  side  walls.  The  con- 
stant contact  of  the  tire  and  the  inside 
surface  of  the  rail  causes  abrasion  or 
wearing  away  of  the  rubber.  The  rail 
soon  cuts  through  and  ruins  the  tire. 

"This  practice  of  running  in  the  car 
tracks  is  also  a  common  fault  among 
drivers  of  solid  tire  trucks.  Only  the 
otuside  edge  of  the  tire  rests  on  the 
rail,  and  consequently  only  a  small  part 
of  the  tire  sustains  the  whole  load.  The 
result  is  that  the  outside  edge  wears 
off  while  the  rest  of  the  tire  is  appar- 
ently in  good  condition.  Take  a  5-inch 
solid  tire.  Constant  running  in  car 
tracks  will  wear  off  IV2  inches  of  the 
surface,  reducing  it  to  3y2-inch  tire. 
Thus  a  3y2-inch  tire  is  compelled  to  do 
the  work  of  a  5-inch,  which  amounts 
practically  to  overloading. 

"This  effect  is  still  more  pronounced 
where  dual  tires  are  used  on  the  rear 
wheels,  a  few  inches  of  surface  on  one 
tire  being  compelled  to  endure  the  strain 


intended  for  the  entire  surface  of  two 
tires. 

"Car  tracks  must  be  avoided  if  full 
mileage  is  wanted." 


TEACH  HORSES  TO  TALK. 


Editor,  Western  Farm  Life: 

You  said  you  wanted  anyone  to  write 
that  could  shoulder  a  sack  of  potatoes. 
I  used  to  stand  on  an  inverted  half 
bushel  and  shoulder  two  bushels  of 
wheat  with  one  hand,  but  that  was 
sixty  years  ago.  I  guess  I  could  handle 
a  sack  of  feathers  that  way  now.  I  am 
only  seventy-nine.  I  have  picked  up 
some  ideas  in  that  time.  Cause  of  hog 
cholera  is  one  thing.  Seventy  years  ago 
it  was  unknown.  Why  is  it  so  prevalent 
now?  I  have  my  ideas  on  the  subject — 
the  germ  theory  is  correct  in  a  measure 
but  not  all  of  it.  Another  thing  I  lived 
to  be  about  sixty  years  old  before  I 
learned  how  to  raise  colts.  I  found  a 
horse  likes  to  be  talked  to  and  they 
understand  a  heap  more  that  is  said  to 
them  than  one  in  a  hundred  believes 
possible  and  I  have  said  a  man  that 


can't  teach  horse  language  isn't  fit  to 
own  a  horse.  Horses  talk  to  each  other 
and  they  will  talk  to  their  driver  if  he 
knows  enough  to  listen  properly. — 
George  T.  Gibbs. 


TOAST  TO  LAUGHTER. 


Here's  to  laughter,  the  sunshine  of 
the  soul,  the  happiness  of  the  heart,  the 
leaven  of  youth,  the  privilege  of  purity, 
the  echo  of  innocence,  the  treasure  of 
the  humble,  the  wealth  of  the  poor,  the 
bread  of  the  cup  of  pleasure;  it  dispels 
dejection,  banishes  blues  and  mangles 
melancholy;  for  it's  the  foe  of  woe,  the 
destroyer  of  depression,  the  enemy  of 
grief;  it  is  what  kings  envy  in  peasants, 
plutocrats  envy  in  the  poor,  the  guilty 
envy  in  the  innocent ;  it's  the  sheen  on 
the  silver  of  smiles,  the  ripple  on  the 
water's  delight;  the  glint  of  the  gold 
of  gladness;  without  it  humor  would 
be  dumb,  wit  would  wither,  dimples 
would  shrivel,  for  its  a  glow  of  a  clean 
conscience,  the  voice  of  a  pure  soul,  th>> 
birth  cry  of  mirth,  the  swan-song  oi 
sadness. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Tear   50  Cents 

Three  Years    $i.uu 

Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser.   __ 

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Sworn  Statement  and  Post  Office  receipts 
sent  on  request. 

EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  sui 
ficient  notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


GOOD  PROFITS  MADE  IN  HOGS. 


Every  farmer  should  secure  at  once, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  bor- 
row the  money,  a  good  brood  sow,  the 
returns  from  which  in  a  year  will  be 
more  than  that  realized  on  an  average 
crop  from  ten  acres  of  ground  while  the 
labor  required  will  not  be  one-tenth  as 
much. 

In  the  North  Dakota  1914  pork  pro- 
duction contest  the  winner  raised  a  lit- 
ter of  fourteen  pigs  which  at  the  age 
of  209  days,  sold  for  $247.71.  Deducting 
the  cost  of  feed  he  had  a  profit  of 
$156.22.  The  second  prize  winner  netted 
its  owner  $150.30.  Twenty-four  prize 
winners  netted  the  caretakers  an  aver- 
age of  $78.10.  The  average  cost  of  feed 
per  litter  was  $59.60.  Market  price  re- 
ceived was  6y2  cents  per  pound.  In 
North  Dakota  the  average  gross  income 
from  an  acre  of  grain  is  estimated  at 
$20 — the  cost  of  production  $9— leaving 
a  net  profit  of  $11. 

There  are  few  farmers,  especially  on 
the  dry  lands,  that  realize  as  much  net 
profit  as  do  the  North  Dakota  farmers. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  sur- 
face scratchers  or  those  who  plow  shal- 
low. Considering  the  above  figures,  it 
is  easy  to  realize  how  ten  or  twelve  good 
brood  sows  would  soon  put  the  farmer 
on  easy  street.  However,  in  order  to  feed 
that  number  of  sows  with  their  rapid 
increase,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  do  practical  farming  as  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Parsons  and  othei 
good  farmers  in  the  columns  of  Western 
Farm  Life. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  we  have  sufficient  rainfall  in  the 
West  to  grow  good  corn  at  6,000  feet 
altitude  or  under  and  an  abundance  of 
alfalfa,  the  forage  crop  for  hogs  and 
other  live  stock,  can  be  successfully 
grown  at  even  a  much  higher  altitude. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  farmers  who  have  made  good 
money  out  of  hogs,  also  from  men  with 
capital  who  would  like  to  co-operate 
with  farmers  in  supplying  hogs  in  a  way 
that  will  make  them  from  70  to  80  per 
cent  on  their  money  annually. 

A  bunch  of  good  hogs  on  every  ranch 
would  spell  PROSPERITY  in  big  letters 
and  Western  Farm  Life  is  ready  to  as- 
sist the  farmers  in  bringing  about  such 
a  desirable  condition. 


RELIABLE  FARM  HELP. 


The  season  is  here  again  when  the 
farmer  is  looking  about  for  help.  The 
expression  is  often  heard:  "Why  can't  I 
get  a  good  man  like  I  used  to  back  in 
Indiana?"  The  answer  is  easy  to  make: 
the  farmers  of  the  Central  states  diver- 
sify their  work  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  able  to  give  a  man  work  the 
year  around.  They  fully  realize  that  the 
hired  man  must  live  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  in  the  summer,  and  they  so  ar- 
range their  work  that  once  they  have  a 
good  man  they  try  to  keep  him. 

We  must  get  into  live  stock  and  dairy 
farming  if  we  expect  to  solve  the  labor 


problem  and  at  the  same  time  build  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  realize  a 
profit  from  our  labor.  The  income  from 
a  few  extra  cows,  hogs  and  poultry 
would  justify  a  farmer  in  keeping  a  man 
the  year  around  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  him  leisure  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness end,  which  has  been  so  long  neg- 
lected. 

Married  men  make  the  most  desirable 
farm  help.  The  farmer  who  can  secure  a 
man  with  a  small  family  that  will  stay 
on  his  place  for  a  number  of  years  may 
consider  himself  fortunate.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  keep  a  good  man  if  he  is 
treated  right.  I  know  a  farmer  in  east- 
ern Colorado  who  has  had  a  married  man 
on  his  place  for  several  years.  He  pays 
this  man  a  good  salary,  furnishes  him 
with  a  comfortable  house,  a  garden  plot, 
coal,  meat,  and  gives  him  the  privilege 
of  keeping  poultry,  a  few  hogs,  cows, 
etc.  The  man  feels  like  he  is  being 
treated  as  a  human  should,  that  he  is 
getting  a  start  for  himself,  and  that  he 
enjoys  the  environments  of  home.  This 
man  will  make  any  sacrifice  within  rea- 
son for  the  interest  of  his  employer.  The 
extra  attention  that  he  gives  the  stock, 
machinery,  etc.,  much  more  than  pays 
for  the  feed  that  his  poultry  and  stock 
consume. 

The  farmer  who  tries  to  get  twelve 
hours  work  a  day  out  of  his  men,  whom 
he  treats  as  though  they  were  serfs,  will 
always  experience  trouble  in  securing 
and  keeping  competent  help. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  FARMER. 


During  the  month  of  June,  honorary 
degrees  were  conferred  on  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  novelists,  lawyers,  preach- 
ers, bankers  and  politicians,  but  no  one 
has  yet  advocated  the  conferring  on  the 
man  who  supports  the  nation — whose 
produce  is  the  real  basis  of  the  big  stock 
exchanges  of  the  world,  and  without 
whose  labor  humanity  could  not  exist— 
the  degree  of  Master  Farmer. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  the  Master  Farmer  has  received 
full  recognition.  The  Utah  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  wishing  to  recognize 
the  unusual  work  done  by  men  without 
scientific  training,  but  with  a  keen  love 
for  rural  life,  conferred  the  degree  of 
Master  Farmer  on  five  men  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why: 

One  of  them  had  broken  all  records  in 
dry  farming  by  bringing  the  production 
of  dry  farm  wheat  up  to  63  bushels  an 
acre.  Another,  a  breeder  of  fine  sheep, 
had  exported  stock  to  Mexico  and  South 
America,  and  had  shown  his  neighbors 
that  even  the  humble  farmer  can  raise 
a  type  of  live  stock  that  will  create  a 
demand  among  purchasers  in  other  na- 
tions. A  third  had  been  a  pioneer  in 
rural  civilization  by  organizing  co-oper- 
ative marketing,  while  two  others  had 
for  years  led  the  way  in  developing  un- 
settled portions  of  the  state. 

For  some  time  I  have  contended  that 
general  agriculture  is  the  most  noble  and 
dignified  of  all  vocations — that  it  should 
be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  growing  youth  should  be 
made  to  fully  realize  its  full  importance. 
It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  that 
after  many  decades  a  western  agricul- 
tural college  has  been  the  first  to  bestow 
on  the  farmer  full  recognition.  Other 
similar  institutions  will  doubtless  follow 
the  precedent  set  by  the  one  in  Utah, 
and  we  may  see  the  Master  Degree  con- 
ferred on  many  farmers  of  our  land — 
farmers  who  will  be  regarded  as  author- 
ity on  general  agriculture  in  their  locali- 
ties, and  to  whom  the  newcomer  will  be 
able  to  look  for  practical  methods. 


REAPING  A  JUST  REWARD. 


Old  Victoriano  Huerta,  the  red-handed 
murderer,  who  ascended  to  the  Mexican 
presidential  chair  through  the  betrayals 
and  assassinations  of  his  friends,  is  at 
last  reaping  the  reward  of  his  treachery. 
He  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ican Independence  in  a  hot  prison  cell  in 
El  Paso,  Texas,  the  guest  of  the  Presi- 
dent whose  flag  he  had  insulted,  and  re- 
fused to  salute,  and  a  number  of  whose 
soldiers  he  wantonly  butchered  before 
he  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  nothing  more  than  the  vilest 
of  criminals  and  that  he  is  deserving  of 
the  most  ignoble  execution  that  could 
be  devised. 

It  is  strange  that  a  criminal  of  his 
character  should  have  been  allowed  to 


land  on  American  soil,  and  stranger  still, 
that  he  should  have  been  allowed  hia 
full  liberty  for  weeks  and  months  and 
given  the  opportunity,  with  other  like 
conspirators,  to  almost  bring  about  an- 
other revolution  in  the  already  impover- 
ished country  of  Mexico,  where  thou- 
sands are  crying  for  bread. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  President  Wil- 
son will  honot  the  extradition  papers 
served  by  General  Carranza  and  turn  this 
arch  criminal  over  to  the  authorities  that 
will  mete  out  to  him  his  just  deserts. 


FRUITGROWERS  MUST  DIVERSIFY. 


The  indications  are  the  the  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen  apple  crop  will  be 
much  larger  than  was  expected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  frosts,  and  with  a  large 
crop,  the  prices  are  almost  certain  to  be 
even  less  than  were  obtained  in  1913, 
owing  to  economic  and  financial  condi- 
tions the  world  over. 

In  many  parts  of  the  West,  the  fruit- 
growers, on  account  of  their  wasteful 
methods,  and  unsatisfactory  marketing 
systems,  will  be  forced  to  make  cash 
sales  in  order  to  get  their  money  out  of 
their  fruit  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. The  average  grower  has  not 
awakened  to  the  advantages  to  be  en- 
joyed through  co-operation — is  suspicious 
of  other  growers,  and  in  marketing  his 
own  crop  is  likely  to  hold  when  he  should 
sell,  and  to  sell  when  the  market  is  al- 
ready breaking.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  through  co-operation 
in  marketing  is  the  only  safe  way  to 
make  a  profit. 

The  main1  lesson  that  the  fruitgrower 
has  to  learn,  and  in  most  cases  he  must 
be  starved  to  its  realization,  is  diversi- 
fication in  crops.  Year  after  year,  the 
grower  who  depended  on  his  fruit  only 
has  lost  money,  has  increased  his  mort- 
gage until  his  credit  is  threadbare,  and 
is  forced  to  make  some  kind  of  a  change. 
The  only  practical  plan  that  presents 
itself  is  diversification  of  crops.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pull  up  valuable  fruit 
trees,  but  utilize  the  soil  between  the 
rows  in  a  way  that  will  bring  an  income 
that  will  sustain  life  and  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  mortgage. 

One  lady  who  had  lost  money  on  her 
fruit  crop  for  successive  years,  put  in 
poultry.  The  first  year  her  chickens 
made  her  a  good  living  and  paid  $500  on 
her  mortgage.  Another  grower  put  in 
hogs  and  not  only  supplied  his  own  table 
with  meat,  but  at  the  same  time  greatly 
reduced  his  mortgage,  fertilized  his  or- 
chard, which  produced  finer  fruit  the 
following  year. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  grow  some 
kind  of  cover  crops,  and  in  some  in- 
'  stances  to  rent  an  additional  tract  of 
i  land  on  which  to  grow  feed,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  choice  between  starvation 
and  diversification  the  average  man  will 
choose  the  latter,  especially  when  it  af- 
fords him  the  opportunity  to  clear  his 
place  of  debt  and  make  a  living  for  his 
family  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  fruitgrower 
to  learn  the  value  of  economy  in  small 
things.  He  should  not  allow  any  fruit  to 
go  to  waste,  but  through  preserving,  can- 
ning, drying,  etc.,  he  should  save  it  all. 
This  will  necessitate  hard  work  and  long 
hours  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the 
family  for  a  few  weeks,  but  better  this 
than  lose  the  home. 


USE  OF  WATER. 


"Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation,"  by  Sam- 
uel Fortier,  chief  of  irrigation  investiga- 
tions, United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture, published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  at  $2.00. 

"It  is  well  to  recognize  at  the  outset 
that  irrigation  is  a  many  sided  subject. 
The  heavy  drafts  which  it  makes  on 
scanty  water  supplies  and  the  close  re- 
lationship which  it  bears  to  other  uses 
of  water  call  for  wise  legislation  and 
efficient  control  on  the  part  of  state 
governments  in  the  granting  and  protec- 
tion of  water  rights  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  water  supplies.  These 
comprise  the  legal  and  administrative 
features  of  irrigation.  Again,  enormous 
quantities  of  water  have  to  be  annually 
stored  in  the  mountains,  pumped  from 
wells,  diverted  from  torrential  streams, 
conveyed  around  hills  and  across  valleys 
and  finally  delivered  to  farmers.  The  ac- 
complishment of  so  great  a  task  calls  for 
high  ability  and  broad  experience  on  the 
part  of  engineers  in  designing  and  con- 
structing the  needed  works,  and  these 


constitute  the  engineering  side  of  irriga- 
tion. Then  there  is  the  agricultural  side 
of  irrigation  which  transcends  all  others 
in  importance  in  that  it  deals  with  the 
production  of  profitable  crops.  All  other 
phases  of  irrigation  are  but  means  to  an 
end." 

The  above  is  from  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  preface.  The  book  has  266  pages, 
six  chapters  touching  upon  the  irrigated 
farm,  necessary  equipment  and  struc- 
tures, methods  of  preparing  land  and  ap- 
plying water,  waste,  measurement,  deliv- 
ery and  duty  of  water  and  the  irrigation 
of  staple  crops.  It  is  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  an  irrigator's  library. 


A  BILLION  BUSHEL  WHEAT  CROP. 


The  United  States  seems  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  Europe's 
wheat  crop,  due  to  the  war,  as  it  did  last 
year.  The  acreage  in  this  country  is 
about  14  per  cent  greater  this  year  than 
last,  and  the  government  crop  report  for 
May  indicates  a  yield  of  693,000,000  bush- 
els of  winter  wheat,  as  compared  with 
019,000,000  indicated  in  April. 

If  the  spring  wheat  crop  should  be  no 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  206,027,000 
bushels,  it  would  swell  the  total  to  900,- 
000,000  bushels,  but  the  acreage  is  so 
much  larger  and  the  condition  so  much 
better  that  a  record  breaking  crop  is 
promised.  In  fact,  there  is  confident  talk 
of  a  1,000,000,000  bushel  crop.  This,  with 
the  surplus  from  India  and  Argentine, 
should  suffice  to  feed  the  world. 

Prices  promise  to  rule  high  so  long 
as  the  war  continues,  but  are  held  down 
by  two  speculative  factors  aside  from 
crop  prospects — the  possibility  that  forc- 
ing of  the  Dardanelles  may  release  a 
large  store  of  Russian  wheat  and  the 
possibility  of  peace.  These  bear  factors 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  September 
option  is  40  cents  below  May,  while  the 
difference  last  year  was  only  10  cents. 
But  whatever  happens,  the  farmer  is 
likely  to  earn  a  fat  profit  on  this  year's 
crop. 


AVOID  UNDUE  CRITICISM. 


It  is  natural  for  the  human  mind 
like  water  to  pursue  the  course  of  least 
resistance.  It  requires  no  intelligence 
to  criticize — a  mule  can  kick — but  to 
offer  constructive  suggestions,  to  al- 
ways be  able  to  see  the  silver  lining 
on  the  darkest  clouds,  requires  real 
mental  effort. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  not  only  among  the  people 
of  Colorado,  that  has  been  forced  to 
serve  as  a  battlefield  for  the  disgrun- 
tled forces  of  labor,  but  this  same  ten- 
dency is  also  discernible  among  the  peo- 
ple in  general  who  are  not  slow  to 
criticize  the  national  administration, 
which  all  must  admit  has  been  pursuing 
the  only  conservative  and  safe  course 
possible  for  the  preservation  of  our 
integrity. 

In  Colorado  a  certain  class  of  people 
have  put  forth  every  effort  to  discredit 
our  National  Guard,  which  is  composed 
of  the  sons  from  the  very  best  families 
of  our  state.  These  boys  were  called 
from  their  schools  and  various  vocations 
to  defend  the  honor  of  the  state  against 
maligners,  defiers  of  law  and  order,  and 
an  element  who  sought  only  to  bring 
about  chaos,  destruction  and  ruin.  Our 
boys  risked,  and  in  some  instances,  sac- 
rificed their  lives,  which  were  as  dear 
to  them  and  to  their  mothers  as  our 
own.  The  Guard  did  its  work  nobly  and 
should  receive  the  highest  commenda- 
I  tion  and  any  who  would  seek  to  dis- 
credit it,  should  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
emy of  the  state  and  a  menace  to  or- 
ganized lawful  society. 

The  same  might  appropriately  be  said 
about  the  critics  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration. Should  our  country  be 
forced  into  war,  it  would  not  be  these 
gossiping  critics  who  would  be  called 
to  the  front  to  protect  their  country, 
but  it  would  be  the  youth  of  the  land, 
the  flower  of  our  young  manhood,  made 
up  largely  of  the  National  Guard  that 
has  been  stigmatized  by  those  who  did 
not  possess  the  strength  of  character 
and  intellect  requisite  to  the  building  up 
of  a  great  country.  Consistency  is  a 
jewel,  the  brilliancy  of  which  has  never 
come  under  the  observation  of  the 
habitual  critic. 


You'll  find  that  most  of  our  great  men 
were  hard  and  tireless  workers.  Consider 
Thomas  Edison. 


July  15,  1915 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the.farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


Mexican  or  Navy  Seed  Beans. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get  pure 
Mexican  or  navy  bean  seed?  How  many 
pounds  to  plant  to  an  acre?  How  late 
■can  I  plant? — J.  C.  W.,  Lamar,  Colo. 

Pure  Mexican  or  navy  bean  seed  may 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  large  Den- 
ver seedsmen,  such  as  the  Barteldes 
•Seed  Company,  Burton,  Great  Western, 
etc. 

The  number  of  pounds  to  plant  per 
acre  will  depend  upon  the  method  of 
.planting  and  will  vary  from  twenty  to 
as  high  as  sixty  pounds.  The  latest 
time  possible  to  plant  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  locality,  if  the  season  is 
warm  or  not,  and  if  the  locality  is  not 
subject  to  early  fall  frosts  it  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  the  first  of  July. — 
Alvin  Keyser. 


Botation  of  Crops. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  see  that  you  favor  summer  fallow 
for  winter  wheat.  Don't  you  think  a 
person  would  li'jke  more  here  in  east- 
ern Colorado  on  the  average  by  follow- 
ing Mexican  beans  with  wheat? — E.  J.  S., 
Hyers,  Colo. 

It  would  depend  on  the  season.  Some 
years  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  raise 
a  good  crop  of  winter  wheat  after  beans 
if  there  was  plenty  of  rain,  the  plowing 
deep  and  the  field  handled  just  right.  In 
our  paper  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
what  we  advise,  for  in  dry  years  by 
cropping  every  year  such  crops  as  wheat 
failures  are  sure  to  occur  sometimes. 
Corn  and  beans  can  usually  be  raised 
every  year  as  a  rule,  and  may  be  ro- 
tated with  wheat,  without  fallowing  if 
the  season  is  good  and  wet. — E.  R.  Par- 
sons. 


Blood  Poisoning. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  Lave  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  ar.d  think  it  is  the  most  prac- 
tical paper  for  this  section  of  the 
country. 

I  am  in  a  little  trouble  about  a  horse, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  your  advice.  I 
have  a  mare  weighing  about  1,700 
pounds,  ten  years  old,  that  had  a  swell- 
ing on  her  right  hind  foot,  from  her 
hoof  to  her  flank.  This  happened  two 
weeks  ago  Friday.  1  thought  she  was 
snake  bitten.  I  kept  bathing  her  leg 
every  half  hour  with  warm  water.  After 
the  fourth  day,  it  broke  open,  and  a 
light  colored  thjn  substance  ran  from 
it.  It  ran  for  a  few  days  and  the  swell- 
ing went  down  in  her  leg. 

Now  the  swelling  goes  to  her  breast 
and  her  front  legs  and  on  her  belly. 
The  swelling  gets  hard,  and  stays  for 
about  two  days,  then  disappears  and 
starts  In  some  other  place.  ,She  is  go- 
ing to  lose  her  hoof,  as  it  is  loose  from 
the  heel  and  part  way  on  the  outside. 
No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  trouble 
Is.  I  made  a  fifty-mile  trip  to  see  a 
veterinarian  but  he  was  out  of  town. 

The  mare  is  not  in  foal,  and  eats  good, 
but  Is  very  poor  now.  I  have  been  feed- 
ing her  corn,  but  thought  it  was  too 
heating,  so  I  let  her  out  in  the  pasture. 

By  the  way,  she  had  an  old  wire  cut 
on  that  foot,  above  the  ankle.  Do  you 
think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
trouble  she  has  now? 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  or 
through  your  paper,  and  thanking  you  in 
advance  for  your  advice,  I  remain,  Geo. 
A.  Ludwig,  Peetz,  Logan  County,  Colo. 

This  is  evidently  a  ease  of  pyemia,  or 
what  is  commonly  known  as  blood  poi- 
soning. Bacterins  are  now  being  used 
by  the  profession  to  combat  this  condi- 
tion, but  in  the  absence  of  a  veterinarian 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  undertake  this 
treatment. 

The  abscesses  should  be  opened  as 
soon  as  puss  forms  and  the  cavity 
syringed  out  with  two  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  Give  the  horse  plenty 
of  grain  and  see  that  he  otherwise  has 
the  best  of  rare.  Do  not  spend  money 
on  blood  purifiers. — G.  H.  Glover. 

The  Two-way  Sulky  Plow. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  to  find  out  whether  there 
is  any  firm  that  is  making  a  swivel 
plow  which  is  adapted  for  level  land. 
I  have  so  many  three-cornered  pieces  of 
land  which  makes  it  hard  to  plow  with 
an  ordinary  right  hand  plow,  and  takes 
such  a  long  time.  I  want  to  get  a  plow 
which  I  can  change  from  right  to  left 
hand  as  soon  as  I  get  to  end  of  fur- 
row; by  doing  that  I  would  get  an  even 
piece  of  land  instead  of  either  a  furrow 
In  center  or  a  ridge.  I  want  12  or  14 
Inch  plow  of  that  construction.  If  you 
can  give  me  any  information,  I  would 


be  thankful. — G.  F.  Wendel,  Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 

What  you  doubtless  want  is  the  Two- 
way  sulky  plow  manufactured  both  by 
the  John  Deere  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  and  the 
Pai-lin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  111. 
This  plow  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
plowing  of  irregular  pieces  of  land  and 
even  in  rectangular  fields,  the  two-way 
plow  is  preferred  by  many  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  leaves  no  ridges  or  dead 
furrows  and  it  leaves  the  fresh  plow- 
ing all  on  one  side  of  the  land  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  and  immediately  har- 
rowed, thus  conserving  the  moisture  and 
if  desired,  the  planting  can  be  kept  up 
with  the  plow. 

This  implement  is  made  with  a  right 
and  left  hand  plow,  one  of  which  is 
raised  in  going  one  direction  and  the 
other  raised  in  going  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Both  bottoms  are  evenly  bal- 
anced and  when  one  bottom  is  in  the 
ground,  the  other  one  is  raised,  a  per- 
fect balance  being  maintained. 

The  horses  do  not  have  to  walk  on 
plowed  ground  at  the  end  of  the  field 
or  when  making  the  turn.  As  the  plow- 
ing is  done  back  and  forth  on  the  same 
side  of  the  field,  the  outside  horses 
alternately  walk  in  the  furrow  and  on 
the  solid  ground.  The  plow  is  made 
to  work  with  equal  ease  on  level  and 
hilly  land  and  is  indispensable  to  the 
practical  and  scientific  farmer. 


HOW  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Your  strawberries  on  the  front  page 
of  June  1  issue  are  fine,  and  how  to 
grow  them  on  page  8  of  the  same  num- 
ber is  good  reading.  I  will  tell  you  how 
we  are  growing  them  here  in  Elbert 
County. 

Prepare  the  ground  the  same  as  listed 
corn.  Set  the  plants  on  the  ridges. 
Tramp  the  furrows  full  of  straw,  old 
hay,  bean  hulls  or  any  kind  of  coarse 
litter.  Put  up  a  snow  fence  on  the 
north  to  catch  the  snow.  In  the  spring 
take  up  the  plants  that  grow  in  the  fur- 
rows and  give  them  to  the  neighbors. 
Tramp  in  more  mulch  each  spring. 

In  August,  1913,  we  set  out  100  plants. 
Seventy-five  lived.  This  spring  we  set 
out  250  plants  and  gave  the  neighbors 
800.  No  preventing  Providence,  we 
will  pick  a  fine  lot  of  berries  this  year. 
We  picked  some  last  year.  If  every 
family  in  eastern  Colorado  will  start 
with  200  strawberry  plants  we  will  soon 
be  shipping  strawberries. 

Our  snow  fence  is  an  old  lath  corn 
crib  and  smooth  wire.  Every  Kansas 
family  has  seen  them. 

Success  to  the  best  farm  paper  in  the 
state — Western  Farm  Life, — Charles  G. 
Bevans,  a  five-year  subscriber,  Mathe- 
son,  Colo. 


OUR  MOUNTAIN  FORESTS— EFFECTS 
OF  TREES  ON  HUMIDITY. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 


men  like  Evergreen  Dexter  of  Denve», 
Andrews  of  Boulder  and  others  who 
knew  just  how  to  do  it.  The  seedlings 
may  be  transplanted  in  the  early  spring 
before  the  ground  thaws  out,  with  a 
block  of  frozen  earth  around  the  roots, 
or  they  may  be  balled  up  later  by  care- 
fully digging  round  and  wrapping  with 
gunny  sack.  They  may  be  planted  on 
the  farm,  burlap  and  all,  the  roots  will 
come  through. 

For  those  who  live  handy  to  the 
mountains  a  good  method  is  to  select  a 
number  of  small  trees  a  year  or  so  ahead 
and  dig  round  the  roots,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  ball  of  earth  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  take,  then  by  the  end  of  the 
season  the  tree  will  have  put  forth  a 
mass  of  fine  young  rootlets  close  to  the 
trunk  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
have  been  pruned  off  by  the  spade,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  transplanting  a 
nice  ball  of  earth  is  raised  with  the  tree 
all  full  of  young  roots  ready  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  life. 

AH  of  our  native  evergreens  are  ab- 


solutely hardy,  and  many  of  them  will 
grow  up  to  timber  line,  the  pitch  they 
contain  being  a  first  class  anti-freezing 
mixture.  Although  they  use  plenty  of 
water  when  they  have  free  access  to  it, 
they  can  also  stand  any  amount  of 
drouth  when  once  established,  and  can 
live  through  the  fall  when  the  ground  is 
practically  dry. 

The  beautiful  blue  or  silver  spruce 
may  be  raised  almost  as  easily  as  the 
Douglas  fir.  The  yellow  pine,  lodge  pole 
pine,  white  pine,  etc.,  may  also  be  plant- 
ed, and  many  other  mountain  trees,  ex- 
cepting only  those  like  the  Engelmann 
spruce,  which  usually  grow  above  a  wa- 
ter table,  or  in  hollows  where  water  or 
snows  collect. 

For  several  reasons  trees  are  easier 
to  raise  on  the  dry  farm  than  crops. 
They  root  deeply  where  the  moisture  can 
be  easily  held ;  by  giving  them  plenty  of 
room  and  cultivation  they  can  obtain  all 
the  water  necessary,  and  after  they  at- 
tain a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  they 
help  to  water  themselves  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  snowdrifts  which  they 
catch  in  the  blizzards. 

For  the  new  settler  just  starting  on  a 
farm,  let  him  consider  this  question  of 
planting  evergreens.  By  planting  close 
together  a  beautiful  hedge  may  be  made 
of  the  juniper,  but  when  planted  close  to- 
gether in  the  row  plenty  of  cultivated 
space  must  be  left  on  either  side. 

The  Douglas  fir  is  the  best  and  densest 
evergreen  for  windbreaks.  Each  tree 
should  be  allowed  a  square  of  twenty 
feet  and  the  rows  should  be  so  arranged 
that  every  vacant  space  between  the 
trees  is  blocked  by  those  in  the  next  row. 
Five  rows  will  make  a  good  windbreak 
in  about  five  years,  but  if  only  two  rows 
are  used  it  will  require  from  seven  to 
ten. 

In  order  to  obtain  quick  results,  a  row 
of  locust  or  silver  poplar  planted  six 
to  ten  feet  apart  will  cut  some  of  the 
force  of  the  wind  in  a  very  few  years, 
and  can  be  used  for  firewood  as  soon  as 
the  evergreens  come  into  action.  The 
best  soil  for  conifers  is  sandy  loam  or 
gravel.  Once  established  they  will  grow 
among  decayed  granite  boulders  and 
wash  dirt,  but  they  do  not  take  kindly 
to  adobe. 


THE  WORK  HORSE  IN  SPRING. 


Clip  the  work  horse  before  commenc- 
ing the  heavy  work  of  spring.  Bathe 
his  shoulders  and  other  places  of  heavy 
contact  with  the  harness  for  several 
days  with  hot  brine,  or  some  other  as- 
tringent solution.  See  that  collars  and 
harness  fit  him  well,  and  that  there  is 
provision  for  taking  them  up  if  hard 
work  should  reduce  his  flesh.  See  that 
the  horse's  feet  are  in  good  condition. 
Sometimes  in  spring  they  are  not. 

Feed  the  work  horse  liberally.  Noth- 
ing as  yet  has  been  found  to  surpass 
good  oats,  bran  and  clean,  bright  hay. 
A  ration  of  oats  and  bran,  nine  to  one 
parts,  is  a  good  one — from  four  to  seven 
quarts  three  times  per  day,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  horse  and  the  work  he  is 
doing.  On  idle  days  and  Sundays  cut 
this  quantity  down  and  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  bran  in  it. 

Hay  ration  should  be  from  14  to  18 
pounds  per  day.  Feed  two-thirds  of  this 
in  the  evening  and  one-third  in  the 
morning,  feeding  little  or  none  at  noon. 

About  watering  horses  there  are 
many  ideas  as  to  what  is  best. 
Give  the  horse  water  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  before  feeding.  When 
leading  the  team  out  to  work, 
again  permit  him  to  take  a  drink. 
When  returning  from  the  field  at 
noon,  if  the  horse  is  hot,  do  not  allow 
him  to  drink  until  he  has  cooled  off. 
Then  allow  him  to  drink,  and  again  on 
leaving  for  the  field  after  feeding.  In 
giving  horses  while  hot  a  drink  of  cold 
water  there  is  always  a  risk.  For  this 
reason  it  is  dangerous  to  give  horses  a 
drink  while  hard  at  work.  But  there  is 
no  risk,  and  a  lot  of  humanity,  in  stop- 
ping the  team  now  and  again  to  take  a 
short  rest.  While  doing  so,  it  is  worth 
while  to  lift  the  collar  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  cool  them. 

Do  not  cut  off  the  foretop  or  the  mane 
from  under  the  collar  of  the  work  horse. 
They  are  necessary  protections. 

Teeth  of  horses  require  attention  once 
a  year  at  least.  Have  them  examined 
and,  if  necessary,  treated  by  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon. 


POTATOES  AND  CHICKS. 

One  of  the  best  helps  we  have  in  rais- 
ing our  early  chicks  is  raw  potatoes,  and 
as  an  exerciser  they  are  especially  val- 
uable when  the  weather  is  too  bad  to 
let  them  out  of  the  brooder.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  quick  the  chicks  will  learn 
to  keep  busy  at  a  potato  impaled  on  a 
nail  just  high  enough  to  make  them 
reach  a  little.  To  teach  the  chicks  to 
use  this  exerciser,  begin  on  the  third  day 
by  slicing  a  potato  both  ways  with  a 
knife,  cutting  off  tiny  cubes,  which  they 
will  soon  grab  and  start  racing  in  great 
shape,  then  leave  the  potatoes  full  of 
little  cuts  so  they  can  learn  to  pick 
them.  Do  this  two  or  three  times  and 
they  have  acquired  the  potato  habit. 

Potatoes  are  rich  in  carbohydrates, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  energy  value 
of  almost  any  ration,  and  are  excellent 
to  balance  rations  largely  protein. 

One  trouble  many  have  with  chicks  is 
due  to  feeding  the  growing  or  dry  mash 
too  soon.  A  safe  rule  to  go  by  is  to 
wait  until  the  chicks  are  two  weeks  old 
before  feeding  it  at  all.  One  good  way 
to  start  them  is  to  feed  sparingly  of 
oat  and  wheat  flakes  the  first  few  days, 
gradually  adding  your  own  or  some  good 
commercial  chick  feed.  In  a  week  have 
them  eating  all  chick  feed,  which  with 
plenty  of  greens,  fine  grit,  charcoal  and 
milk  if  you  have  it,  before  them  all  the 
time,  is  all  they  need  until  two  weeks 
old.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  meth- 
ods of  raising  chicks  and  believe  this, 
with  the  potato  used  as  an  exerciser, 
for  the  brooder  chicks,  gets  more 
growth  with  less  loss  than  any  system 
you  can  adopt.  Our  reason  for  with- 
holding the  dry  mash  until  the  chicks 
are  at  least  two  weeks  old  is  that  it 
has  a  loosening  tendency  on  the  chicks, 
which  sets  them  back,  and  by  not  feed- 
ing it  too  soon  they  grow  without  check, 
and  are  always  in  the  best  condition. 

Do  not  forget  that  a  setting  hen  with 
chicks  can  acquire  a  healthy  crop  of  lice 
in  an  amazingly  short  time,  and  that 
profits  are  sure  to  go  if  lice  and  chicks 
remain  familiar;  a  very  little  sweet  oil 
applied  a  drop  at  a  time  on  the  head 
and  under  the  wings  of  each  chick  and 
blue  ointment  rubbed  around  the  vent 
of  the  hen  will  rout  a  whole  army  of 
these  pests. — Oregon  Farmer. 

BUILD  A  SILO— SAVE  THE  CROP. 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


creasing  its  digestibility  on  account  of 
its  changed  chemical  composition,  but 
because  it  is  rendered  more  palatable, 
thereby  inducing  animals  to  consume  far 
greater  amounts.  It  also  acts  on  the 
system  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of 
grass  during  summer  time  and  gives 
stock  a  better  appetite  for  any  dry  feed 
that  may  be  used. 

The  silo  has  indirect  as  well  as  di- 
rect advantages,  the  most  laudable  of 
which  is  the  doing  away  with  selling 
crops  off  the  land,  thereby  depleting  its 
fertility.  In  the  West,  and  especially 
in  those  sections  where  the  soil  is  quite 
sandy,  every  ounce  possible  of  humus 
should  be  taken  back  to  the  land,  and 
this  can  most  profitably  be  done 
through  live  stock  farming,  which  is 
made  more  profitable  through  the  use 
of  the  silo. 

In  all  sections  of  the  dry  land  farm- 
ing country  the  pit  silo  is  quite  service- 
able and  can  be  made  at  a  very  light 
cost  exclusive  of  the  labor  which  can 
be  done  by  the  farmer  with  a  little  as- 
sistance from  his  neighbors.  The  cow, 
the  sow,  and  the  silo  are  factors  that 
will  transfer  the  balance  from  the  loss 
to  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  and  that 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  enter  into 
competition  with  other  manufacturers. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 

PRACTICAL  DRY  FARMING 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


wives  from  the  ranch  youth  of  several 
counties  as  large  as  a  New  England 
state,  and  the  improvement  of  dry  land 
agriculture  of  the  entire  Plains  region, 
embracing  a  vast  empire  of  sparsely  set- 
tled country. 


GRANGE  PICNICS  FOR  JULY. 

Brother  Keteham,  Master  of  Michigan 
State  Grange,  will  speak  at  Grange  pic- 
nics— Holyoke,  July  26;  Fort  Collins, 
July  27;  Boulder,  July  28;  Kiowa,  July 
29,  and  Montrose,  July  31.  The  Darden 
Pomona  drill  team  will  give  exhibition 
drills  at  some  of  these  places. 
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GRANULAR  VAGINITIS  OF  CATTLE. 


By  A.  A.  Herman. 

This  article  is  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  the  live  stock  industry, 
particularly  the  breeding  of  cattle,  a 
subject  of  vital  importance,  concerning 
a  menace  which  some  day  each  must 
face  and  recognize  before  the  entire 
herd  is  subjected  to  a  siege  of  abortion 
and  sterility. 

That  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  corn- 
cern  nor  localized  is  evidenced  by  the 
facts  and  figures  submitted  in  United 
States  department  of  agricultural  bul- 
letin No.  106. 

Granular  vaginitis  is  practically  uni- 
versal, nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
coming  to  slaughter  are  affected.  Fre- 
quently very  young  calves  show  the  dis- 
ease. It  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the 
troublt  experienced  with  abortions,  ster- 
ility, retained  placentas  and  other  mani- 
festations of  disease  in  the  maternal  or- 
gans. The  economic  loss  in  the  lessened 
production  of  cattle  and  the  loss  in  sell- 
ing a  sterile  but  otherwise  valuable  ani- 
mal is  tremendous. 

The  writer  was  very  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  investigate  a  very  serious 


The  Peoria  hauls  binders  with  ease 
at  a  good  speed.  Hauls  2  and  3  plows. 
Operates  all  belt  driven  machinery  on 
the  farm.  Operates  17-inch  ensilage 
cutter,  elevation  32  feet.  No  special 
binder  hitch  required.  No  extra  ex- 
pense. No  hot  horses.  The  $650  Peoria 
Tractor  gives  you  power  for  a  24-hour 
harvesting  day.  "What  does  this  mean 
to  you?  Write  for  catalogues.  Silos, 
Threshing  Machinery,  Plowing  Tractors 
— all  sizes. 

WM.  SAIGHMAN,  General  Western 
Agent,  1732  Wazee  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
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outbreak  of  this  disease  in  an  isolated 
community  and  to  be  able  to  adopt 
measures  to  stamp  it  out. 

Granular  vaginitis  seemed  to  appear 
spontaneously  in  three  herds.  No  pre- 
vious trouble  had  ever  been  experienced 
in  breeding  and  inducing  pregnancy  at 
a  single  service  and  just  as  uniformly 
each  cow  delivered  a  mature  calf  in  due 
season,  without  difficulty  or  complica- 
tion. Suddenly  one  breeder  complained 
of  a  recurrence  of  "heat"  in  animals 
thought  to  have  been  bred,  another 
showed  a  herd  of  18  cows  all  barren  and 
a  record  of  4  abortions.  The  bulk  of 
the  other  herd  were  barren  and  almost 
dry. 

The  pathologist  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  was  called  into  consulta- 
tion, the  lesions  were  observed,  the  se- 
cretions were  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope and  a  vaccine  was  prepared  from 
the  germs  found.  Each  herd  was  douched 
with  some  one  of  the  antiseptics 
thought  to  be  efficient  and  results  were 
noted.  The  investigation  is  still  being 
conducted  and  results  will  be  published 
in  due  time. 

External  evidence  of  the  disease  is 
shown  by  numerous  yellow  vesicles 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  muccus 
membrane  of  the  vagina  just  beyond 
the  lips  of  the  vulva. 

They  are  readily  seen  by  spreading 
the  lips  apart  while  a  good  light  is  re- 
flected from  the  rear.  The  vesicles  ap- 
pear as  little  yellow  nodules  about  the 
size  of  a  pinhead  arranged  in  irregular 
rows.  In  the  acute  stage  the  entire 
mucous  membrane  is  reddened,  tender 
and  swollen. 

The  period  of  "heat"  is  intense  and  is 
frequently  followed  by  profuse  bleeding 
24  to  48  hours  after  service.  In  18  to 
21  days  the  performance  is  repeated  so 
on  for  perhaps  a  year  without  preg- 
nancy. If,  however,  pregnancy  ensuses 
the  foetus  may  be  lost  between  4  and  6 
months. 

Investigation  shows  that  dairymen 
each  sell  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  cows 
each  year  because  they  cannot  make 
them    pregnant    on    account    of  this 

disease. 

Breeding  to  an  affected  bull  infects 
a  healthy  cow.  Throughout  life  the  disv 
ease  remains,  becoming  more  chronic  and 
mild  as  the  animal  grows  older. 

As  remedies  the  feeding  of  carbolic 
acid  20  drops  daily  has  been  tried  with 
slight  success.  Methylene  blue  in  60 
grain  tablets  are  given  internally  by 
some.  Douching  with  mild  antiseptic  so- 
lutions are  beneficial  though  stronger 
solutions  increase  the  irritation.  Breed- 
ing aggravates  the  trouble. 

In  vaccination  we  have  the  greatest 
promise  of  success  and  safest,  sanest 
weapon  of  defense  in  curing  and  in  im- 
munizing. I  trust  and  believe  that  it 
will  succeed  and  the  cattle  industry  of 
the  state  will  be  richer  by  thousands 
of  dollars,  increased  birthrate  of  calves 
and  increased  efficiency  in  milch  cows 


ANGLE  IRON  POSTS 

Free  samples.  Wonderful  post  for  dura- 
bility. Saves  labor,  looks  neat.  Costs  less 
than  any  other  post  of  equal  merit.  Fire 
does  not  affect  them.  Conduct  lightning 
to  the  ground.   Price  1 8c  and  up. 


fclaLlTlfl 


GALVANIZED  WIRE  FENCE 

Free  samples.    Tight  coat  galvanized. 

Best  quality  of  fence  on  the  market  for 
the  price.  Investigate.  Many  customers 
are  praising  our  fence.  Price  16  l-2o 
por  rod  and  up.  Send  today  lor  our 
"Fence  and  Post  Catalog." 

STEEL  ROOFING  &  STAMPING  WORKS 
519  So.  West  Second  SI. 
Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


SWAPPING  HORSES  WITH  DEACON 


Made  Easy 

with  this  common  sense 
,  \  •■"  .  a^y.  farm  ditcher  and  road 
ii  f  \0  /  T  «■  trader.  No  wheels  or 
i  u  l  f  /  lcver»-  Nothing  to  get  out 
Mon«r-back  \y  of  fix. 

fuaranlee.  Simple — Practical. 
rl<*  only  one-fourth  of  big  machines.   Does  same 
WaOt,  Boon  buys  for  Itwir.  Write  for  full  Inf  orma- 

Hon  and  tt.tr  i-t-.n  proposition. 

H»sntbofoaitchei&GrauetCo.lnc,Bo»HQKOwen»boro,K7. 


Uncle  Van,  one  of  Colorado's  best 
known  pioneers,  was  a  born  horse  trader 
He  was  successful  from  the  start.  In 
deed,  before  he  had  reached  his  majority 
he  was  reckoned  as  a  hard  one  to  beat 
His  skill  in  this  direction  had  been 
noised  abroad,  had  reached  his  ears,  and 
had  produced  a  great  deal  of  self  conn 
dence. 

Now  there  was  in  the  neighborhood 
a  certain  old  deacon  who  had  for  two 
score  years  held  first  rank  in  all  the 
country  'round  as  an  artist  in  swapping 
horses.  He  didn't  take  very  kindly  to 
young  Van,  who  was  looming  up/  as  a 
rival  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  vowed 
he'd  take  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  the 
young  upstart,  and  Van  allowed  he 
would  show  the  old  chap  a  trick  or  two 
himself  if  opportunity  should  come  his 
way. 

Kindly  disposed  friends  generously 
contributed  of  their  time  and  abilities  in 
embellishing  and  transporting  these  say- 
ings back  and  forth,  until  both  the  dea- 
con and  young  Van  were  each  impatient- 
ly watching  for  a  chance  to  show  the 
other  who  was  who. 

One  day  they  met,  each  driving  a  fine 
looking  nag  in  a  cutter.  After  admir- 
ing each  other's  horse  they  agreed  to  try 
to  swap  without  either  one  telling  any- 
thing about  his  own  animal.  After 
much  dickering,  a  bargain  was  finally 
consummated,  the  horses  were  exchanged 
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1/2 
AS  MUCH 
TIME 


GAS  STOVE 
COMFORT  WITH 
KEROSENE 
OIL 


1/2 
AS  MUCH 
FUEL 


THE  NEW  PERFEC- 
TION tireless  cooking 
oven  does  half  its  cook- 
ing with  the  burners 
turned  out.         W».t*  i 

PEJ 


Give  your  roast  a  few  minutes 
of  quick  heat,  then  pull  a 
damper  and  turn  out  the 
burners.  Dinner  cooks 
itself,  without 
JOlN  watching. 
1  ZS 


NEW  PERFECTION  OIL  COOKSTOVES  are  nowjserving  2,000,000 
homes.  Sold  in  1,  2,  3,  and  4  burner  sizes^at  hardware,  furniture,  and 
general  stores  everywhere. 

THEJ  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Denver  Pueblo  Albuquerque  Cheyenne 

Butte  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


The  Twentieth  Century  Tool  Kit 

THREE- YEAR  PREMIUM 

This  perfect  and  prac- 
tical set  of  tools  consists 
of  37  pieces.  The  kit  is 
shown  in  the  very-much- 
reduced  illustration  here. 
Note  the  name  of  each. 
With  this  handy  set  of 
tools,  that  can  be  car- 
ried conveniently  in  the 
pocket,  no  one  need  fear 
that  he  is  not  prepared 
to  repair  or  mend  any 
ordinary  breakdown  that 
he  may  have  when  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road.  This 
37-piece  tool  kit  is  sent 
1  free,  securely  packed  and 
»  postpaid,  if  you  will  send 
i|5  us  $1.25  for  your  three- 
"  year  renewal  subscrip- 
tion to  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE. 


L.E  B.  POCKET  TOOl  K/T 


BAH  THIS  COUPON  TODAY" 

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  $1.25  in  payment  for  a  3-year  renewal 
subscription  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Tool  Kit. 

Name  


Town 


State 


and  the  men  got  back  into  their  cutters. 
Then  the  deacon  got  suspicious. 

'Say,  Van,"  he  inquired,  "now  that 
we've  traded  and  it's  all  over,  I'd  like 
to  know  what's  the  matter  with  this 
horse,  so  I  can  be  on  my  guard.  You 
see,  I  ain't  as  active  as  I  was  when  I 
was  your  age." 

"There  ain't  nuthin'  in  the  world  the 
matter  with  that  horse,"  replied  Van, 
"except  he's  just  a  little  bit  hard  to 
ketch." 

"There  ain't  nuthin'  wrong  with  that 
un,  either,"  said  the  deacon,  "except  he's 
just  a  luttle  bit  hard  to  ketch;  and  then 
he  ain't  worth  a  cuss  after  you  ketch 
him." 

And  Van  says  the  deacon  told  the 
truth. 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest 


See  that  the  collars  fit  snugly,  so  a* 
to  admit  of  the  hand  being  inserted  at 
the  bottom. 

Get  out  the  blankets  and  use  them. 


STACKER  AND  HAY  TOOLS 

^Save  time,  men  and  money.  Light - 
^est  in  weight  —  easiest  to  operate 
\ — delivers  hay  anywhere — no 
k  ropes  or  pulleys  —  cannot  tip— 
k  fully  guaranteed  —  wood  or 
^galvanized  steel.  Solddirect 
i  at  manufacturer's  prices. 
^Write  today   for  free 
catalog  and  Big  Jay- 
Ulawk'  BargainBook" 
\pf  Farm  Implements 
'  ^aold  direct  at 
.money  saving 
.prices.  "~ 


f .  WY  ATT  MFG.  CO..  934  H.  »tt  St.  SAUNA.  CARS. 

MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

We  secure  your  patent  or  return  our  fee.  Manu- 
facturer! are  writing  for  patents  secured  through 
us.  Write  for  free  book,  'How  to  Secure  Your 
Patent.''  and  list  of  patents  wanted.  We  assist  In 
•elllnr  roar  patent.  P.  H.  PATTISON  &  CO.. 
V.  8.  Patent  Attys.,  935  O  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WESTERN    FARM    L  T  F  E 


A%h*  Your 


MONEY 


Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  CO.  "IZ: 

*  Oldest  and  Largest 


work  is  alack.  Otber  men 
have  done  it  for  ye^n  with  an 

Improved  Power* 
Combined  Woll  Boring: 
and  Orllllr  ^  Machine 

Same  rig  do  res  tnrough  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  boors,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
mach lc e     Sngi ne  power  if  wanted. 
6asy  to  operate — no  experts  needed, 
small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  ttsetf 
«  few  weeks  work. 
Tbers  Is  a  big  demand  for  wsDs  tm 
water  stock  sod  for  irrismtSoo. 
\  Write  for  free  fllastrated  efrco- 
\  lars  showing-  different  styles. 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  it  CUrlnda,  Iowa 


A  child  can  milk 
the  meanest 
cow,    and  anyone 
can  break  In  a  new 
cow  with  this  Hob* 
ble.    without  fear 
or  linrm  to  cow.  Prerenls  kicking 
or  switching  of  taiL    Put  on  hi  2 
-seconds.     INe  It  one  week.  If  nm 
satisfied  reu.ni  and  money  will  bo  rc 
funded.     Sent  anywhere  In  U.  S. 
far  $1.50.     Asenis  wanted. 
THE   CON  NELL  SHACKLE  CO. 
225  Grant  St.,      Hoquiam.  Wash. 


Milk  in  Comfort 
in  Fly  Time  or 
Any  Time 


Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


2-Horee 
3-Stroke 
Self-Feed. 
Guaranteed 


Two  men  can  ran  it. 

Saves  H  the  labor.  Takes  a 
feed  with  division  board. 
Absolutely  sate. 


Send  us  your  orders 
Catalog  Free       -  '■illy       and  Consignments  of  Hay. 
Aato-Fedu  Hay  PrewCo.,  1676 Wyoming,  KamaiCity, Mo. 


prices. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  thing's  "that 
destroy  your  lawns — Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain 
and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clip- 
per will  drive  them 
all  out.    Your  dealer 
should  have  them — 
if  he  has  not,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will 
_  send    circulars  and 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co. 
Box  10,  Dixon,  111. 


No.  7  2  $36 

The  Beit 


Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


£12—-*"  ' 


Irlidir.  "  I  014  Still  Wind  Mill. 
We  manufacture  all  taet  1 
style*.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
freitlirate.wri  te 
jim  I  for  catalog  and  I 
H  i 

OUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO. 

 Seventh  Bt..  rppaita,  \mbm*» 


MINK  AND   MILCH  COATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  COAT 
RESERVE 
Eat.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


CONCRETE  MACHINERY— If  you  are 
Interested  In:  Building-block  machines, 
brick  machines,  chimney  moulds,  silo- 
block  machines,  hand  mixers,  fence  post 
moulds,  ornamental  moulds,  tile  and 
pipe  moulds,  power  concrete  mixers, 
well  curb  moulds,  silo  moulds,  write  for 
Information,  prices,  etc.  Gould-Esser 
Co.,  1834  Blake  St.,  Denver. 


MY    METHODS   OF  ESTIMATING 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  IN  RAISING 
HOGS. 
By  E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 


It  is  frequently  stated  by  hog  men 
that  their  gains  on  young  hogs  are 
cheaper  than  on  old  hogs,  and,  while  this 
may  be  true  in  most  eases,  it  needs  mod- 
ification. 

I  have  taken  especial  care  this  year  to 
form  a  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  hogs  through  the  different  stages  of 
their  growth.  I  have  divided  the  hogs 
into  three  groups:  First,  tried  brood 
sows;  second,  gilts  from  good  mothers; 
and  third,  gilts  from  second-rate  moth- 
ers. 

To  take  the  whole  number,  I  have  an 
average  of  five  pigs  to  the  sow  and  have 
a  service  charge  of  $1  per  litter,  making 
twenty  cents  for  each  pig.  I  also  charge 
$1  per  sow  for  her  share  of  interest  and 
depreciation  on  buildings,  etc.,  and  make 
a  like  charge  for  the  extra  care  of  sows 
at  breeding  time,  during  pregnancy  and 
at  pigging  time.  This  puts  a  first  cost 
of  sixty  cents  for  each  pig. 

One  of  my  best  gilts  was  killed  by  an 
old  sow  in  the  winter  after  she  was  with 
pig.  She  was  among  the  nicest  and 
iveighed  just  about  200  pounds,  so  I  have 
a  loss  of  $12  that  I  hardly  know  where 
to  place;  possibly  it  should  be  charged 
to  my  poverty  in  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide separate  quarters  for  the  old  sows 
and  the  gilts.  At  any  rate,  I  have  a 
charge  of  about  fifteen  cents  per  pig  to 
make  on  this  account. 

The  sows  lost  in  weight  from  the  time 
if  farrowing  to  weaning  an  average  of 
seventy-five  pounds.  Possibly  they  were 
heavier  at  the  time  of  farrowing  than 
they  would  have  been  had  they  not  been 
•vith  pig,  but  this  amount  would  have 
been  negligible.  My  barrows  the  same 
ige  as  the  gilts  weighed  288,  while  the 
aiilts  weighed  275,  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore my  first  pigs  arrived.  Consequently 
1  charge  seventy-five  pounds  lost  weight 
at  $6,  making  $4.50  for  each  litter,  or 
ninety  cents  for  each  pig. 

My  feeding  operations  have  been  very 
•^lieap  this  spring,  and  the  cost  of  the 
feed  has  not  been  much  above  $1  per 
month  for  three  months  for  the  sows, 
•xrlusive  of  the  range,  which  is  unlim- 
ited and  practically  valueless,  though 
they  did  eat  a  little  rye  and  alfalfa.  I 
am  sure  fifty  cents  would  easily  cover 
this  entire  charge.  The  sow  feed  would 
be  $3.50  for  three  months,  to  which  I 
shall  now  add  an  interest  charge  of 
fifty  rents  on  each  sow,  bringing  the  to- 
tal to  $4,  or  eighty  cents  for  each  pig. 

1  have  been  feeding  the  pigs  corn, 
skim  milk  and  tankage  for  over  a 
month.  They  have  eaten  $10  worth  of 
corn  and  about  $12.50  of  the  other  feeds, 
so  here  I  have  a  further  charge  of  thirty 
cents  for  each  pig.  Itemized,  I  have  a 
-harge  for  each  pig  as  follows: 

Service   $0.20 

Shedding,  etc  20 

Care  of  sows   20 

Loss  of  sow  20 

Shrink  of  mothers   90 

Feed  of  mothers   70 

Interest   10 

Feed  to  pigs   30 

Total   $2.85 

The  pigs  now  weigh  thirty-five 
pounds,  and  while  not  at  all  fat,  are  all 
20od,  thrifty  ones;  not  one  runt,  except 
a  pig  that  had  his  foot  stepped  on  when 
a  few  days  old.  This  brings  the  present 
cost  of  the  pigs  to  almost  exactly  eight 
cents  a  pound.  Had  I  not  carried  the 
sows  through  on  an  exceptionally  cheap 
ration  they  might  easily  stand  me  ten 
cents  a  pound.  Nor  do  I  consider  ten 
cents  too  high  a  charge  to  make  for 
good  weanling  pigs  when  finished  hogs 
are  selling  at  the  present  level  of  $7. 

To  take  up  each  division  of  hogs:  My 
tried  brood  sow  pigs  have  cost  in  service, 
shedding  and  care  only  two-thirds  as 
much.  The  shrink  of  the  sows*  is  great- 
er, but  the  number  of  pigs  is  also 
greater,  so  this  item  will  not  be  greatly 
different  from  the  average.  The  sow's 
feed  is  a  somewhat  larger  amount,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pigs  from  the  old 
sows  weigh  forty  pounds.  T  estimate 
they  have  cost  me  but  seven  cents  per 
pound,  unless  T  should  charge  the  loss  of 
that  young  sow  to  the  old  sows  and 
their  pigs,  which  is  perhaps  not  as  fair 
as  to  spread  the  loss  over  the  whole 
number. 

My  gilts  from  proven  dams  have  an 
average  of  five  and  one-half  pigs  per 
sow.    The  shrink  is  a  little  more  than 


^Get  This  Farm  Book  jp$- 


PARS0NS  ON 
DRY  FARMING 


The  Greatest 
Western  Agri- 
cultural Book 
Ever  Published 


"Parsons  on  Dry  Farming"  is  a  cloth-bound  book  of  about  200 
pages,  Including  10  full-page  illustrations;  well  printed  in  large 
type  on  high-grade  heavy  paper;  page  size  5x7V£  inches.   Price  $1.00. 

As  a  successful  dry  land  farmer  and  writer  on  dry  land  farm 
crops,  Mr.  Parsons  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  He  writes  from  a 
rich,  practical  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  farming  cn 
dry  lands.  Every  progressive  dry  land  firmer  should  possess  a 
copy  of  this  helpful  book,  which  will  pay  f.  r  itself  In  increased 
yields  many  times  over,  the  first  year.  Thi-  book  is  given  free  to 
Western  Farm  Life  subscribers.  Fill  out  co  ipOTl  and  mail  today. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Gentlemen: — Inclosed  find  $1.25,  for  which  please  send  me 
Western  Farm  Life  for  two  years  and  a  copy  cf  "Parsons'  on  Dry 
Farming,"  postpaid. 
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CarleyMillNo.8 
Rolls  40  to  SO 
bushels  of  oats 
or  60  bushels  of 
wheat  or  barley 
per  hour 


CARLEY  Feed  Mill  Book-FREE! 


Send  a  postal  card  or  write  your  name  on  the  edge  of  this  page — get  the 
Book  that  tells  all  about  old-reliable  Carley  Roller  Feed  Mills,  standard 
of  the  Northwest  for  17  years. 

Use  25  Per  Cent 
Less  Feed 

•byrollingyouroats.corn.barleyand  wheat 
with  a  new  improved  Carley.    Built  for 
YOUR  needs — 7  different  «izes. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Sold  under  our  Ironclad  guarantee. 
Write  today  for 
Free  Book 


Colfax  Iron  Works,  Sd^^eB^??w,!^r"^ley?I5,8-? 


1  Oldest- Largest  Mf  rs.  of  Feed  Mills  in  West 


the  average.  The  pigs  only  weigh  thir- 
ty-two pounds.  They  cost  me  a  little 
over  7y2  cents  a  pound. 

The  gilts  from  indifferent  mothers 
have  shrunk  about  fifty  pounds,  and, 
lumping  the  first  charges  of  service,  care, 
etc.,  at  $3  a  litter,  $3  for  shrink,  and  $4 
for  feed,  etc.,  for  sow  and  pigs,  we  have 
a  $10  charge  to  put  up  against  litters  of 
one,  two,  three  and  four.  The  sow  with 
one  pig  has  not  shrunk  as  much  as  fifty 
pounds,  but  it  is  conservative  to  state 
that  the  pigs  from  these  indifferent  sows 
cost  me  almost  $5  each,  and  they  weigh 
but  thirty-five  pounds,  consequently  the 
cost  per  pig  at  weaning  time  is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  is  the  cost  of  the  pigs 
from  proven  brood  sows  or  the  select 
gilts  from  these  same  sows. 

Can  we  spend  any  time  or  though!,  to 
better  advantage  than  to  make  the  most 
careful  selection  of  our  breeding  stock '? 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  not  included  a 
sow  that  died  at  pigging  time.  I  had 
not  intended  to  breed  her,  as  I  consid- 
ered her  too  young. 

A  few  poor  actors  do  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  my  average  for  the 
whole  drove,  but  I  will  be  a  long  time 
putting  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger  with  their  pigs. 

Figuring  now  at  a  seven -cent  basis  in- 
stead of  six  cents,  which  was  the  price 
here  last  December,  my  pigs  from  old 
sows  have  no  handicap  to  overcome,  from 
the  select  pigs  I  have  but  a  very  small 
handicap,  while  with  the  third  class  I 
will  have  to  grow  thirty  or  thirty-five 
pounds  of  pig  meat  for  nothing.  They 
have  cost  me  as  much  as  they  would  be 
worth  at  seventy  or  seventy-five  pounds, 
figured  on  a  seven-cent  basis. 

I  deviate  a  little  from  the  orthodox 
way  of  figuring  on  my  hogs.  Counting 
feed,  loss,  interest,  labor,  etc.,  these  pigs 
have  cost  me  about  eight  cents  per 
pound.  I  have  estimated  that  my  hog 
operations  pay  me  fifty  per  cent  above 
all  charges,  consequently  I  must  get  pay 
for  this  present  weight  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  fienerally  my 
gains  at  first,  after  weaning,  would  only 
cost  me  about  half  as  much  as  the  in- 
creased weight  would  be  worth,  this 
margin  of  profit  narrowing  toward  ma- 
turity. 

I  maintain,  however,  that  the  most  ex- 
pensive gains  we  ever  put  on  a  hog  are 
from  birth  until  weaning  time.  This  is 
the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  profit 


or  loss  in  the  hog  business.  If  the  pigs 
cost  $5  or  so  at  weaning  time,  we  had 
better  go  out  of  the  hog  business  or  try 
some  better  kind  of  hogs.  The  less  this 
charge  is  in  reason  the  better  the  out- 
look. 

As  you  will  observe,  I  have  made 
three  arbitrary  charges  at  the  start — $1 
each  for  service,  shedding  and  extra  care 
of  sows.  These  charges  are  variable,  but 
I  think  they  are  quite  reasonable. 


BLAUGAS 

For  lighting  and  cooking  in  ".ountry 
homes,  farms,  ranches,  mines,  stores, 
schools,  etc.  Used  like  city  gas.  Cool 
summer  kitchens.  Safe,  economical, 
efficient.  Sold  on  easy  terms.  Circulars 
mailed.  Correspondence  solicited. 
MOUNTAIN  BLAUGAS  CO., 
1726  Glenarm,  Denver,  Colorado. 


NEW  MILE  CANS  FOB  OLD. 

Dairymen,  Farmers 

To  prove  that  we  can 
make  an  old,  battered, 
rusty  can  as  good  as 
new,  we  want  the  livest 
man  in  each  community 
to  send  us  one,  freight 
prepaid.  We  will  return 
this  to  you  without  any 
cost  whatsoever,  and  tell 
you  how  to  make  good 
money  collecting  old 
cans  from  your  neighbors.  Write  us 
before  shipping. 

SILVER  STATE  PLATING  CO. 
1321  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Cigars  Wholesale 


Bay 
Your 

AND  SAVE  HALF — SEND  US  $2.50 
and  we  will  send  yon,  postpaid,  100 
High-Grade  5c  Manila  Cigars.  Smoke 
ten — if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  re- 
turn to  us  and  we  will  send  back 
your  money. 

LORITZ   BROS.  D^er^Co^o. 


Idaho  Red 
Cedar  Posts 


POSTS 


None  better — None  cheaper.  Shipped 
only  in  car  lots  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, subject  to  inspection  and  ap- 
proval before  payment.  We  invite  cor- 
respondence. 

FARMERS  CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  Ltd. 
J.  B.  Overton,  Mgr.  Sagle,  Idaho 


The  blow-hard  finds  no  place  among 
real  men  and  is  never  counted  on  in  a 
situation  which  calls  for  genuine  action 
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When  You  Open 
Your  Preserves 
Next  Winter 

they  will  be  full 
flavored  and  delicious 
— just  as  they  were  the 
day  you  put  them  up, 
if  you  seal  your 
glasses  and  jars  with 

Pure  Refined  Paraffine 

It's  the  only  sure  way 
to  preserve  the  full 
goodness  of  your  fruits. 
And  it's  the  easy  way 
also.  Simply  pour 
melted  Parowax  on  the 
cooled  preserves.  To 
make  sure  that  fruit 
jars  are  air-tight,  dip 
the  tops  in  melted 
Parowax. 

Guaranteed  under  the 
Pure  Food  Law.  Your 
grocer  sells  it. 


The  Continental  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Denver,    Pueblo,    Albuquerque,  Cheyenne 
Butte,    Bouc,   Salt  Lake  City 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.f" 

A  £Lfc  m  Buys  the  New  Butter-  i_ 

Z%  KM  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running,, 
VP  easy  cleaning,  close  skinr 

mB^mt  ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

Kct  hour.  Made  alno  in  four 
u-gcr  ai'zea  up  loG  1-2  shown  t 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  %*Fmo™°byvSZl 

it  aav«a  In  cream.  Postal  brinjfa  Free  cat- 
el  ok,  folder  and  "direct  from  factory"  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  »» 
2228  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


West^Chester  Engine 

Oas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  for 
farm  use.  4  H.l\,  bore  4%  in.,  stroke 
In.,  weight  700  lbs.,  $80.7.r,  P.O.B 
Denver.  6  H.P.,  bore  6  in.,  stroke  8  In., 
weight  1,025  lbs.,  |129.7f>  F.O.B.  Denver 
Every  engine  Is  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Also  Irrigating  Pumps.  Write  for 
detailed  descriptive  matter.  H.  S.  CADY 
206  Mint  Block,  Denver,  Colo. 


SELL  OR  PEN  THE  ROOSTERS. 

By  A.  W.  Gingery,  Arvada,  Colo. 

Posted  tip  in  a  Tramway  car  can  be 
seen  "Swat  the  Fly."  And  why  not 
"Swat  the  Rooster?"  As  the  hatching 
season  is  about  over  and  sterile  eggs  are 
at  a  premium,  there  is  no  need  of  a  dead 
loss.  Sell  the  roosters,  eat  them,  or,  if 
valuable,  save  for  next  season's  breeding 
or  show  room,  shutting  them  up,  there- 
by giving  them  a  rest,  as  they  are 
1 1  w  a  ys,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  some- 
what thin  in  flesh.  Rapid  fattening  will 
tiake  them  very  palatable.  This  can  be 
Lone  by  shutting  them  in  a  small  pen. 
feeding  them  mostly  on  corn  mush.  Sour 
milk  is  very  good  in  connection,  which 
ijives  the  flesh  an  excellent  flavor.  Milk- 
fed  poultry  commands  a  high  price,  and 
many  of  them  are  roosters.  It  must  be 
lone,  however,  systematically,  as  it  is  a 
real  business.  Infertile  eggs  from  strong 
vigorous  stock  will  keep  three  weeks  or 
more,  and  the  yolk  stand  up  as  firm,  as 
has  been  proven,  where  the  eggs  placed 
in  an  incubator  have  not  tested  out, 
looked  as  nice  and  fresh  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  as  the  day  they  were  laid ; 
but  stock  must  be  healthy.  It  is  there- 
fore best,  both  for  health  and  satisfac- 
tion of  patrons,  to  furnish  infertile  eggs. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  infertile  egg 
will  keep  for  six  years,  which  is  doubt- 
less a  fact.  Fertile  eggs  will  either 
hatch  or  the  embryo  will  die  at  different 
stages  and  at  once  begin  to  decompose, 
hence  the  crude  term  of  "rotten  eggs." 
While  the  egg  in  itself  was  all  right,  the 
germ  died  and,  of  course,  spoiled  the 
whole  egg.  Again,  an  infertile  egg  will 
not  register  within  two  or  three  degrees 
as  high  as  one  having  a  live  chick  in  it. 
as  after  the  third  day  the  animal  heat 
begins  to  he  noticed. 

young  cockerels,  especially  of  the 
lighter  breeds,  are  an  annoyance  run- 
ning with  the  flock,  and,  if  vigorous, 
when  penned  up,  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
being  some  friction  in  their  quarters  in 
the  way  of  scrapping,  but  the  best  rem- 
edy is  to  put  an  old  strong  cock  bird 
with  them.  Frequently  there  is  a  would- 
be  fighter  who  will  venture  to  give  Mr. 
Cock  Bird  a  flop,  but  generally  picks 
himself  up  from  the  other  side  of  the 
pen,  saying  to  himself,  "That  will  teach 
me  to  take  a  joke." 

Practical  tests  have  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  that  higher  egg  records  are  ob- 
tained where  no  males  have  been  with 
the  flock.  Please  note  none  of  the  egg 
laying  contests  have  males  in  their  pens, 
therefore  by  doing  away  with  the  rooster 
we  get  both  quantity  as  well  as  quality. 


PURE-BRED  FOWLS  ON  THE  FARM, 


To  the  average  farmer,  "all  chickens 
look  alike."  He  wants  a  good  grade  or 
pure-bred  cow,  horse  or  hog,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  chickens  he  balks  and  gives 
as  his  excuse,  "There  is  no  money  in 
chickens.  We  keep  them  just  to  pick  up 
the  waste,  furnish  us  with  a  few  eggs 
and  an  occasional  bird  for  Sunday  din- 
ner when  we  have  company." 

This  is  about  the  fare  that  most  farm- 
ers give  their  birds.  They  rarely  get  in 
new  blood  to  improve  their  flock,  which 
is  allowed  to  inbreed  and  rapidly  deteri- 
orate, and  which  must  get  its  living 
from  what  it  can  rustle.  This  kind  of 
care  given  live  stock  would  bankrupt 
any  farmer  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a 
demonstrated  fact  that  pure-bred,  well 
eared  for  poultry  pays  a  bigger  interest 
on  the  investment  than  anything  else  on 
the  farm. 

No  one  will  question  that  pure-bred 
birds,  given  the  right  kind  of  feed  and 
care,  will  produce  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  eggs  than  mongrels,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  the  source  of  pride  to 
every  member  of  the  family,  who  will 
take  a  greater  interest  in  providing 
warm,  clean  quarters,  with  the  natural 
result  that  they  will  get  a  more  satis- 
factory egg  yield. 

No  farmer  would  think  of  breeding  to 
an  imperfect  horse,  but  when  it  comes 
to  poultry  any  old  thing  is  good  enough. 
(Jive  the  breeding  and  care  of  the  poul- 
try the  same  care  that  you  do  the  live 
stock  on  the  farm  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results. 

Since  it  is  getting  late  to  hatch  chix, 
it  would  be  well  for  all  those  who  are 
really  in  earnest  about  giving  the  hen  a 
fair  show,  and  who  want  to  improve 
their  flocks,  to  order  some  day  old  pure- 
bred chix  from  some  reliable  breeder, 
and  as  they  mature  sufficiently  to  sup- 


THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH-s'LHS^i°iUN  0N£ 


THREADING 
BLANK  BOLT 


MONKEY  WRENCH 


PIPE  WRENCH 


THE  CROCODH.E  WRENCH  is   drop   forged   from   the   finest  tool 

steel  and  scientifically  tempered.  Every  wrench  guaranteed  against 
breakage;  8V2  inches  long. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver  and  three  dies  for  clean- 
ing up  and  re-threading  rusted  and  battered  threads;  also  for  cutting 
new  threads  on  blank  bolts.  Dies  will  fit  all  bolts  used  on  standard 
farm  machinery. 

Teeth  and  dies  are  case  hardened  in  bone-black,  making  them  hard 

and  keen. 

The  dies  on  this  wrench  alone  would  cost  $1.50  and  would  be  worth 
more  than  that  to  you, as  they  would  often  save  valuable  time,  besides 
an  extra  trip  to  town  for  repairs. 

Will  give  you  this  wrench,  parcel  postage  prepaid,  with  a  ?1.25 
thi  ee-year   renewal    subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY - 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  $1.25  in  payment  for  a  3-year  renewal 
subscription  and  the  Crocodile  Wrench. 

Name   


Town 


State 


ply  the  wants  of  the  family  dispose  of 
the  mongrels,  and  another  season  you 
will  have  nothing  but  pure-bred  birds. 

GOOD  HORSE  SENSE. 


If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  heaven's 
name  work  for  him! 

If  he  pays  you  wages  that  supply  you 
your  bread  and  butter,  work  for  him, 
speak  well  of  him,  think  well  of  him, 
stand  by  him  and  by  the  institution  he 
represents. 

I  think  if  I  worked  for  a  man  I  would 
work  for  him.  I  would  not  work  for 
him  a  part  of  his  time,  but  all  of  his 
time.  I  would  give  him  an  undivided 
service  or  none. 

If  you  vilify,  condemn  and  eternally 
disparage — why,  resign  your  position 
and,  when  you  are  outside,  damn  to 
your  heart's  content.  But  I  pray  you, 
as  long  as  you  are  part  of  an  insti 
tution,  do  not  condemn  it.  Not  that 
you  will  injure  the  institution — not 
that;  but  when  you  disparage  the  con- 
cern of  which  you  are  a  part  you  dis- 
parage yourself. 

And  don't  forget.  "I  forgot"  won't 
do  in  business. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


Good  roads  lessen  the  distance  to  town 
ana  cheapen  the  cost  of  marketing.  Why 
not  more  of  them? 


Costs  less  than  locents  per  lb. 
delivered  to  your  station.  .  The 
COMPETITOR  is  the  heaviest 
and  best  made  moderate  priced 
granary  on  the  market.  Write 
for  folder.  Don't  be  a  dumper. 
Prices  are  usually  lowest  at 
harvest  time.  10c  per  bu.  rise 
pays  for  this  granary.  Don't 
let  the  speculators  make  all  the 
easy  money.  Get  a  fire  and 
rat  proof  metal  granary  and 
store  your  crop  in  perfect 
safety  for  full  market  value. 

The  old  reliable  NORTH- 
FIELD  still  stands  at  the  head 

 for   efficiency   and  subatan- 

tiability.  The  most  thoroughly  ventilated  and  best  made 
portable,  sectional,  metal  granary.  Thousands  in  uae.  All 
giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Sheet  metal  used  in  the  North- 
field  is  nearly  twice  aa  thick  as  ordinary.  Samples  free. 
The  1.000  bu.  Northfield  costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  Absolute- 
ly rain.  snow,  bird,  vermin,  wind,  mildew,  rust  and  fire 
proof.  Internal  ventilator  drys  out  dampest  corn  husked. 
Easily  and  quickly  Bet  up.  Write  for  new  catalog.  Free. 
Northfield  Iron  Co.,  1 7gNico  Bldo.Northll.ld.Mlnn. 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  Is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive  line  comprising  S9 
styles  and  sizes,  we  can  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request. 

The  American  Weil  Works 

General  Office  aod  Worki: 
Dept.  27,  AURORA.  ILL. 

OHoago  Offle*:     Firtt  Nat.  Bank  BUt. , 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


Ton  a  Day  of  Water  Lifted  in  Farmhous* 

Xo  less  an  authority  than  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  state  normal  schools 
estimates  that  the  numerous  processes 
through  which  the  ordinary  household 
water  passes,  in  the  farmhouse  which  is 
not  equipped  with  running  water,  would 
make  a  grand  total  weight  for  the  day 
of  a  ton,  savs  the  Farmer  and  Stock- 
man. Here  are  the  various  steps:  The 
water  brought  into  the  kitchen  is  poured 
into  a  kettle,  poured  out  of  the  kettle 
into  a  dishpan  and  from  the  dishpan  out 
of  doors.  The  water  in  this  simple  op- 
eration is  handled  six  times.  A  bucket 
of  water  containing  two  gallons,  with 
the  containing  vessel,  will  weigh  20 
pounds.  Handling  this  six  times  gives  a 
total  weight  lifted  of  120  pounds.  The 
cooking  of  three  meals  a  day  on  a 
meager  allowance  will  cause  the  lifting, 
for  cooking  alone,  of  1,200  pounds  of 
water  each  day.  When  to  this  is  added 
the  water  necessary  for  bathing,  scrub- 
bing and  the  weekly  wash,  it  will  easily 
bring  the  lift  per  day  up  to  a  ton.  I 
tell  you,  my  friend  was  right  when  he 
remarked:  "Lifting  a  ton  a  day  will 
take  the  elasticity  out  of  any  woman's 
step,  the  bloom  out  of  her  cheeks  and 
the  enjoyment  out  of  her  soul." 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

Knee  Caps,  Anklets, 

Supporters,  Etc. 

Quick  service,  fresh  goods,  made 
to  order  on  our  own  loom. 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

The  J.  Durbin  Surg-.  Supply  Co. 
1506  Curtis  St.       Denver,  Colo. 

Forest  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks,  winners  1908- 
1915.  Eggs  for  sale  from  specially 
mated  pens.  Prices  on  application. 
T.  WILSON,  Life  Member  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


f 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200.000  customers  testify  that  my " 

  designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 

them    Built  lor  long.  hard,    continuous  users' 
satisfaction.       HIGHEST    QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less  than  you  usually 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  pet  my  catalog 

of  theae  and  other  farm  and  houaehold  ffooda 


free.  A  postal  seta  it.  Low  freight  rates. 

'D-20^rS'     Wm  Gau^qwat  Co..  Box  s     Waterloo,  u 


WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION 
PLANT  FREE. 

This  remarkable  plant  looks  dead,  in 
dormant  form,  but  after  an  hour  in  wa- 
ter bursts  into  a  beautiful,  rich  green, 
fern-like  plant  that  is  the  pride  of  every 
woman  who  has  one.  Can  be  dried  and 
revived  innumerable  times  and  lasts 
years.  Every  lover  of  plants  should 
have  one  of  these  resurrection  plants 
among  her  collection.  It  will  excite  un- 
usual Interest  and  comment  on  the  part 
of  your  friends  and  will  make  a  nice 
centerpiece  for  your  table. 

OFFER  NO.  1 — Two  resurrection 
plants  given  absolutely  free  and  post- 
paid with  a  50-cent,  one-year  renewal 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 

OFFER  NO.  2 — Four  resurrection 
plants  given  absolutely  free  and  post- 
paid with  a  one-dollar,  three-year  re- 
newal subscription  to  Western  Farm 
Life. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
TODAY.    ADDRESS  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  enclosing  herewith 

$   to  pay  for  Western  Farm  Life 

for  years.    Please  send  me  

resurrection  plants  in  accordance  with 
your  special  offer. 


Name 


Town   

State   

Box  and  Route. 


GIRLS  MAKE  HUNDREDS  OF 

DOLLARS  BY  CANNING 

The  results  of  the  Girls'  Canning  Club 
movement  in  Southern  states  are  de- 
tailed in  an  installment  made  public  re- 
cently by  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
general  education  board. 

"The  method  is  simple,"  the  report 
says.  "Each  girl  takes  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  and  is  taught  how  to  select  the 
seed,  to  plant,  cultivate  and  perfect  the 
growth  of  the  tomato  plant. 

."Meanwhile  portable  canning  outfits 
have  been  provided,  to  be  set  up  out  of 
doors — in  the  orchard  or  the  garden— 
and  trained  teachers  of  domestic  science 
instruct  the  local  teachers  in  the  best 
methods. 

"When  the  tomatoes  are  ripe  the  girls 
come  together,  now  at  one  home,  now  at 
another,  to  can  the  product.  It  is  done 
in  the  most  up-to-date  fashion.  The 
girls  are  taught  the  necessity  of  scru- 
pulous cleanliness ;  they  sterilize  uten- 
sils and  cans,  seals  and  labels,  and,  in- 
deed, manufacture  an  easily  marketable 
product. 

"Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  girls 
were  registered  the  first  year,  3,000  the 
next,  23,550  the  year  following.  In  1913 
there  were  upwards  of  30,000  in  four- 
teen states. 

"The  entire  expense  of  the  Girls'  Can- 
ning Club  work  has  at  all  times  been 
borne  by  the  general  education  board, 
except  for  local  contributions.  In  1911 
an  initial  appropriation  of  $5,000  was 
made;  $25,000  the  following  year;  in 
May,  1913,  the  appropriation  of  the 
board  for  this  purpose  was  $75,000. 

"Though  the  national  government 
through  the  department  of  agriculture 
had  entire  control  and  supervision,  it 
has  borne  no  part  of  the  expense.  The 
states  in  which  the  work  is  now  going 
forward  on  this  basis  are  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Ala- 
bama, Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

"The  average  profit  made  by  the  girls 
reporting  in  twelve  states  was  $21.08, 
but  not  a  few  made  sums  far  in  excess. 
A  Macon  county  (Miss.)  girl  realized  a 
net  profit  just  under  $100  on  her  950 
cans  of  tomatoes;  a  neighbor  made  1,008 
cans,  with  profit  to  herself  of  $77.73;  a 
girl  living  in  Aiken  county,  S.  C,  netted 
$60.51.  The  accounts  were  carefully 
kept. 

"The  indirect  gains  are  certainly  not 
less  important.  The  canning  day  is  a 
social  occupation.  Thus  social  interest 
is  kindled  about  the  doing  of  something 
worth  while.  There  follows  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  mutual  concern,  mu- 
tual affection.  This  sort  of  thing  lays 
the  foundation  for  co-oeration  in  larger 
and  more  important  things — in  the 
church,  in  the  school,  in  charities,  in 
business." 


SOME  TESTED  RECIPES. 


Vinegar  Pie — Two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar 
with  one-half  tablespoon  flour  well 
mixed  with  it,  one-half  cup  each  of  water 
and  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  butter,  nut- 
meg to  suit  taste. 

When  butter  is  scarce  walnuts  mashed 
through  a  sieve  will  make  a  substitute 
for  butter. — Mrs.    Delia  Williamson, 


Jelly  Roll. 

One  cup  sugar,  3  eggs,  1  cup  flour,  1 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  5  tablespoons 
lukewarm  water,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Turn 
out  on  a  cloth  spread  with  jelly  and  roll 
the  cloth  around  it. 


Sponge  Cake. 

Five  eggs  beaten  light,  1  cup  sugar,  1 
cup  flour,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder,  ex- 
tract to  suit  taste. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Johnson, 
Vaughn,  Mont. 


Doughnuts. 

One  and  one-half  cup  sugar,  2  table- 
spoons melted  lard,  2  eggs,  2  cups  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk,  1  teaspoon  soda,  y2 


teaspoon  cinnamon,  a  little  salt  and 
flour  to  roll.  Take  out  on  a  pan  covered 
with  paper,  as  the  paper  absorbs  a  lot  of 
fat,  and  roll  in  sugar  while  warm. 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
of  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE;  there  is  a  chart  on 
every  pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it, 
and  all  the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell 
one  piece  from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes. 
Full  directions  for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
each — postage  prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and 
kindly  mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  W  .stern  Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE: — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable 
information  about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing,  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 

closes  at  the  front  and  has  a  plain 
blouse  and  a  three  gored  skirt.  The 
sleeves  may  be  either  long  or  short. 
Collar,  cuffs  and  belt  may  be  of  silk  or 
contrasting  material.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 

7277 — Children's  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years. — Linen,  gingham  or 
pique  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress 
with  the  trimming  of  plain  material. 
The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short  and 
the  skirt  has  three  gores.  Price  of  pat- 
tern 10  cents. 

7287 — Ladies'  Waist.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure. — Linen  or 
organdie  can  be  used  to  make  this  waist. 
The  sleeves  extend  to  the  neck  edge  and 
may  be  long  or  short.  The  revers  can 
be  used  or  omitted,  as  preferred.  Price 
of  pattern  10  cents. 

7286 — Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. — Linen, 
gingham  or  calico  can  be  used  for  this 
apron.  The  apron  can  be  made  with 
or  without  the  seam  at  the  front.  The 
high  or  low  neck  and  long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 

7296 — Ladies'  Skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  22 
to  36  inches  waist  measure. — This  plain, 
up-to-date  skirt  is  suitable  for  linen  or 
serge.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores 
and  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front. 
High  or  regulation  waistline  may  be 
used.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7281 — Ladies'  Skirt — Cut  in  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure. — Linen, 
serge  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  for  this 
skirt.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores 
and  the  plaited  portion  is  joined  to  a 
yoke.  High  or  regulation  waistline  may 
be  used.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7035— Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure. — This  very 
smart  dress  is  suitable  for  two  mate- 
rials or  colors.  It  has  an  underwaist 
which  shows  at  the  neck  as  a  yoke  and 
at  the  armhole  where  the  side  body  is 
visible.  The  skirt  is  a  one-piece  circu- 
lar model.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


Lemon  Pie. 

Mix  3  tablespoons  corn  starch  with  iy2 
cups  sugar,  add  3  cups  boiling  water  and 
boil  for  5  minutes,  then  add  a  teaspoon 
butter,  juice  of  2  lemons,  4  eggs,  saving 
the  whites  of  two  for  frosting;  bake  in 
crust.  When  done  whip  the  whites  until 
stiff,  adding  4  tablespoons  sugar;  return 
to  oven  to  brown. 


Oat  Meal  Cookies. 

One  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  %  CUP 
butter,  y2  cup  lard,  3  eggs,  1  cup  sour 
milk,  2  cups  oatmeal,  2y2  cups  flour,  1 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  heaping  teaspoon 
soda,  1  cup  raisins.  Drip  in  pans  and 
bake  in  hot  oven. 


Prepared  Mustard. 

One  cup  vinegar,  3  tablespoons  ground 
mustard,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  y2  tea- 
spoon salt,  y2  teaspoon  black  pepper,  1 
tablespoon  flour.  Mix  dry  ingredients 
and  add  vinegar  a  little  at  a  time.  Boil 
a  few  minutes.  Will  keep  well. — Mrs. 
Ella  Fowler,  San  Jon,  N.  M. 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

7275 — Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. — 

Linen,  crepe  de  chine  or  Georgette  crepe 
can  be  used  to  make  this  pretty  waist. 
The  square  or  round  collar  may  be  used. 
The  sleeves  may  be  in  either  the  long 
or  short  length.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 

7285— Children's  French  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  5  and  8  years. — Plain  white 
material  or  flowered  material  can  be 
used  to  make  this  dress.  The  skirt 
is  gathered  and  can  be  made  with  or 
without  the  ruffles.  The  round  or 
square  neck  and  long  or  short  sleeves 
may  be  used.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7289 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  46  Inches  bust  measure. — This  dress 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  g^-TSfS'ffi 

flies.  Neat,  dean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lftlts  al* 
ae&Bon,  Made  o» 
metal,  can'tspill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
Inj  ure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 

HAROLD  80MERS,  160  DeXalb  Are..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
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The  Grange 


C.  W.  Swayze,  Editor. 


Officers 

Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
Overseer,  M.  V.  PERKINS,  Montrose 
Lecturer,  C.  W.  SWATZE, 

Box  909,  Denver. 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary,  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
Boulder 

Business  Agent,  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 


DEATH  OF  A  WORTHY  PATRON. 


Brother  Henry  Kroeger,  a  charter 
member  and  Worthy  Overseer  of  Ani- 
mas Valley  Grange  No.  194,  passed 
away  on  the  afternoon  of  June  12,  1915. 
as  the  result  of  terrible  injuries  re- 
ceived a  few  days  previous,  when  his 
horse  fell  backward  upon  him. 

His  presence  in  our  order  will  be 
greatly  and  sadly  missed,  and  he  will  be 
deeply  mourned  by  us  all  as  a  true, 
faithful  and  obedient  patron. 

Fraternally, 
MRS.  R.  T.  KERR,  Lecturer. 


Amity  Grange  No.  209  Active. 

The  prospects  for  the  best  year's  work 
on  record  of  Amity  Grange  No.  209  of 
Holyoke,  Colo.,  were  never  better  than 
now.  While  it  is  true  that  our  mem- 
bership has  decreased,  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  members  remaining  are  there 
for  an  earnest  purpose  and  we  have 
proven  our  ability  to  overcome  obstacles 
that  beset  most  farmers'  organizations, 
also  new  members  continue  to  join  us 
and  financially  our  Grange  never  was 
better. 

Our  insurance  agent  has  written  con- 
siderably over  $66,000  in  policies  for  our 
members  and  more  will  insure  soon. 

The  Grange  is  recognized  as  a  power 
now.  Come  brothers  and  sisters  every- 
where, let  us  all  work  for  the  noblest 
cause  on  earth — the  betterment  of  the 
sons  of  the  soil. 

I  read  recently  some  figures  that  may 


WITTE  Engines 

.Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

You  can  now  own  a  good  Engine  for 
less  than  you  can  do  without  one. 

LOOK  A  T  THESE  PRICES! 

2  H-P.  $34.95;  4  H-P.  $69.75;  6  H  P,  $97.75; 
8  H-P.  $139.65;  12  H-P.  $197.00: 
16  H-P.  $308.80;  22  H-P.  $389.65. 

Stationary,  Portable,  Skidded  and  Sawrig  styles. 
Standard  for28  years.  Why  pay  two  prices  for  any 
good  engine  or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  doubti  ul 
engine  for  any  kind  of  a  price,  when  the  Wlllti 
costs  so  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 

LIBERAL  S^YEAR  GUARANIY. 

Ea.ny  term*  of  payment,  at  regular  prices, 
if  you  don't  wish  to  pay  all  cash. 

DaaL-  EWo  Get  my  Book  before 
DUUIVFlvtS  arranging  totryanj 

engine.    Costs  nothing  to  be  sure 
of  your  selection,  even  if  you  dc-  * 
pick  a  WITTE.  Learn  the  insi 
of  the  engine  business  and  ho 


to 


judge  engines  for  yourself, 
jend  me  just  your  address  s 
I  can  send  you  my  New  Book 
and  Best  Offer  by  return  mail. 

Ed.  H.  Witle  Engine  Works, 
2845 Oakland  Ave,,  Kansas  City 


Western  Cement 
Coated  Nails  for 
Western  Growers 

Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always 
of  uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and 
count.  Especially  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Fruit  Boxes  and  Crates.  In 
brief,  they  arc  the  Best  on  the  Mar- 
ket.   Write  for  Growers'  Testimonials. 


BEFORE    using   Cement  Coated 
Nails. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 


AFTER  use  of  C.  F.  &  L  Co/a 
Cement  Coated  Nails. 

Denver,  Colorado 


1c  IS  WORTH  DOLLARS 


when  you  invest  that  lc  In  a 
postal  card  to  us.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  good  things  in  it 
for  YOU. 


VA  H-P.  S24.75 

2  H-P.  28.75 

3  H-P.  53.90 

4  H-P.  68.90 

V  H-f, 


5  H-P. 
8  H-P. 
8  H-P. 
10  H-P. 
$214.90 


prove  interesting;  considering  the  dollar 
the  consumer  pays,  the  railroads  get  7 
per  cent,  the  middlemen  40  per  cent, 
farmers  53  per  cent.  The  middlemen 
have  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  capital  in- 
vested compared  to  the  producer.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  middlemen's  returns 
be  reduced  one-half,  with  the  result  that 
both  consumer  and  producer  have  a  rise 
in  net  returns  of  40  per  cent,  because  we 
are  all  consumers  and  producers  and 
still  the  middlemen  will  be  making  20 
per  cent  on  their  investment,  which  is 
about  five  times  the  net  returns  of  av- 
erage farms.  Then  when  agricultural 
labor  brings  its  just  recompense,  the 
farmers  will  not  need  so  many  commis- 
sions and  "back  to  soil"  experts  howling 
at  the  younger  people  to  "stay  on  the 
farm,"  also  those  who  cry  for  increased 
production  may  take  note,  as  evils  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  right  themselves 
when  the  offending  cause  is  removed. — 
Charles  H.  Worley,  Secretary,  Holyoke, 
Colo. 


S87.S0 
96.75 
135.50 
179.90 


WB  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  REPAIRS  FOREVER. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO„  2009  KU19  St..  Ottawa,  Kans. 


The  following  song,  written  for  the 
Antelope  Flats  Grange  No.  240,  and 
which  is  sung  at  the  opening  of  each 
meeting. 

"Our  Grange,  The  Antelope  Flat." 

(Tune,  "Old  Black  Joe.") 
Coming  to  our  neighborhood 
An  order  called  the  Grange; 
Members  come  from  all  around. 
O'er  prairie,  hill  and  range; 
They  come  from  all  directions. 
Some  this  way  and  some  that — 
But  they  all  come  to  join  the  Grange, 
"Our  Grange,  The  Antelope  Flat." 

Chorus : 

They  are  coming,  they  are  coming, 
To  join  us  on  the  mat ; 
We  hope  that  many  more  will  join 
"Our  Grange,  The  Antelope  Flat." 

They  come  from  all  directions, 
From  every  mode  of  life; 
Some  they  live  in  bachelordom, 
They  ought  to  have  a  wife. 
We  treat  them  all  the  same, 
From  millionaire  to  brat, 
If  they  will  come  and  join  the  Grange. 
"Our  Grange,  The  Antelope  Flat." 

Our  Grange  is  for  the  farmer — 

I'm  glad  I'm  one  of  them— 

We  sure  will  get  our  goods  at  cost, 

Top  prices  for  our  grain. 

We  cater  not  to  the  merchant, 

Or  middlemen  for  that; 

We  want  our  farmer  friend  to  join 

"Our  Grange,  The  Antelope  Flat." 

Come  all  ye  young  and  older  folks. 

O'er  fourteen  years  of  age, 

And  sign  your  name  with  pen  and  ink 

Upon  this  nigh-filled  page. 

You'll  like  our  entertainments, 

Our  lunches  and  our  chat, 

If  you  will  come  and  join  the  Grange. 

"Our  Grange,  The  Antelope  Flat." 

Go  see  our  worthy  master, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Clarke, 

And  if  you'll  take  his  good  advice 
You'll  surely  hit  the  mark. 
You  may  talk  of  Masonry, 
Of  the  Woodman  and  all  that, 
But  we  will  surely  talk  the  Grange, 
"Our  Grange,  The  Antelope  Flat." 

On  Washington's  Birthday 

We  organized  our  Grange 

To  help  along  the  farmer 

•Just  starting  on  the  range. 

Some  they  take  this  office, 

Others  take  on  that, 

But  all  are  working  for  the  Grange. 

"Our  Grange,  The  Antelope  Flat." 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

-     DENVER,  COLORADO  = 
Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
AUTHORIZED    CAPITAL,    $  1  ,000,005.00 

ASSETS    1913    1914  

Mortgage  Loans   $214,056.17  $320,058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans   4,754.02 

Policy  Loans    1,486.46 

Premium  Notes   1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                               26,996.06  20,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Agents'  Balances                            2,037.78  8,857.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                  2,921.96  3,656.88 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents.      7,721.93  12,826.39 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,232.53 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.54  $666,518.50 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $    2,921.96  $  3,656.88 

Agents'  Debit  Balances                 2,901.65  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.38 

  6,760.25    17,390.28 

Admitted  Assets    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES —                     — 1913—  —1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve    $    2,257.16  $  59,855.43 

Accounts  Payable   2,964.54  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    391.02  52.86 

Reinsurance   236.25  50.75 

All  Other  Liabilities     63,814.33 

Capital  Stock   $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus   $132,463.32  $304,532.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders...  250,111.32  524,432.91 

Liabilities    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1913  $  289,640.00 

Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1914   2,247,870.00 


EXECUTIVE 

HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULEN WIDER. First  Vice  Pres. 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY.  .  .Fifth  Vice  Pres. 


OFFICERS. 

E.  M.  SABIN.  Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN   FLEMING  Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 
DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY, .  .  Medical  Director 
DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL.. 

 Medical  Referee 


A  BOOK  THAT  SHOULD 
BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ONE-YEAR  PREMIUM. 

An  invaluable  book  for  the  farmer 
and  ranchman.  Contains  simple  and 
rapid  system  of  figuring  weights, 
measures,  interest,  wages,  for  handy 
and  rapid  calculations  in  all  matters 
of  business  about  the  ranch  or  farm. 
How  to  calculate  the  contents  of 
grain  bins,  haystacks,  haymows,  etc. 
— Log,  board  and  timber  measure- 
ments— The  weights  per  bushel  of  all 
grains,  commodities,  etc. — Antidotes 
for  poison,  help  in  case  of  accident — 
commercial  law,  etc.  Tells  you  how 
to  draw  up  all  kinds  of  papers  such 
as  leases,  contracts,  agreements,  etc. 

A  Veterinary  Hand  Book  giving  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  hand- 
somely bound  in  full  cloth. 

This  valuable  book  will  be  mailed 
to  you  absolutely  free  in  return  for 
a  one-year  50c  renewal  subscription 
to  the  Western  Parm  life. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY- 


Western  Parm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  50c  in  payment  for  a  one-year  renewal 
subscription  and  The  Farmer's  Rapid  Calculator. 

Name     '-+'ix&$£i 

Town    State  


Julv  15.  1915 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

a  rti-ort  laments  will  be  inserted  ir  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  personal 
Stiwnpnts  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word  Guaranteed  c™culatioVove-  50.000  copies  each  issue._  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  Is  iS_sued_semi_-monthly,  the^«rst_  and4  fifteenth  of  each  ^rnonth. 
Advertising  c< 
FARM  LIFE 
gives  you  be 

and  nurserv  goods  or  for  locating  something 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POILTRV. 


EXHIBITION  and  winter  laying  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Leghorns,  Denver;  woti 
$50.00  cup,  Sweepstakes  trophy,  all 
specials;  half  price  sale,  eggs,  baby 
chix.  Free  catalog.  W.  H.  Sanders, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

If  you  don't  find  advertised  here 
what  you  want,  write  our  classified 
advertising  department  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  place  you  in  correspondence 
with  the  right  parties. 

BABY  chicks,  large  hatches  daily. 
Pure  bred.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
12  cents.  Leghorns  11  cents.  Live  de- 
livery guaranteed.  Trade  your  old  hens 
and  broilers  for  baby  chicks.  Write 
for  particulars.  Interstate  Poultry  Co., 
1438  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

BABY  chix,  3,000  per  week — R.  C. 
Reds.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Buft 
Orpingtons,  Black  Langshans  and 
White  Leghorns  from  5-lb.  stock;  $12 
per  100;  leftovers  above  breeds,  $10  per 
100;  2-weeks  old  chix,  give  2nd  choice, 
$15  per  100;  guaranteed  alive,  express 
prepaid.  These  chix  ate  hatched  under 
best  conditions  of  climate,  from  pure 
bred  stock  that  develop  winners. 
Ready  now.  Springvale  Poultry  & 
Stock  Farm,  Leon,  Kans. 

ACRES  AND  RANCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  irrigated  farm, 
quarter;  reasonable  terms.  Write  Se- 
der, Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


160  ACRES  fine  wheat  land,  all  level, 
at  only  $15  per  acre  in  Washington 
county,  Colo.  Loren  Sturges,  Basin,  Wyo. 


BARGAIN  in  farm  lands,  direct  from 
owner.  In  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colo- 
rado. Prices  low.  The  Mulefoot  Hog 
Breeder,  Dr.  Clarke,  Alva,  Okla. 

160  ACRES  Best  wheat  land,  all  level. 
5  miles  of  Gove,  Kans,  $1,600;  terms. 
W.  O.  La  Bonte,  Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

I  HA  ATE  some  cash  buyers  for  sal- 
able farms  and  ranches,  owners  only. 
Write  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


WANTED— To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  ranch  for  sale.  Send  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  well  improved 
twenty-three  acre  fruit  and  dairy  ranch 
close  to  Boulder,  Colo.  For  full  par- 
ticulars write  A.  D.  McGillvray,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


into  a  going,  paying,  clean  business; 
$2,500  cash  purchases  furniture  com- 
plete, possession  May  1st,  1915.  Come 
and  investigate.  H.  E.  Brower,  sole 
agent,  the  Metropolitan,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo. 


IRRIGATED  farms  near  Denver — 
Buy  a  farm,  40,  80,  160  up  to  640  acres. 
54,000  acres  high-grade  irrigated  land 
to  select  from.  Under  splendid  irriga- 
tion system,  abundance  of  water,  sure 
crops,  city  markets,  wonderful  climate, 
low  price,  very  easy  terms,  one-fifth 
cash,  ten  years'  time;  will  loan  pur- 
chaser back  fully  half  what  he  pays 
down  so  he  can  erect  buildings  and 
fences.  Forced  sale  by  trustee — Wheat, 
60  bushels  per  acre;  alfalfa,  3  cuttings; 
sugar  beets,  $75  per  acre;  vegetables, 
berries,  fruits,  all  grow  to  perfection. 
Send  today  for  free  map  and  photo 
folder.  Free  railroad  fare  to  buyers 
of  this  great  land  sale.  Chicago  Title 
&  Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  703  Ideal  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — Scotch  collie  puppies. 
Fred  Kucera,  Clarkson,  Nebr. 


25  GOOD  Durham  and  Holstein  fresh 
cows  and  springers;  stallion.  Oakes, 
4601  Humboldt  st.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Berkshires, 
top-notch  breeds,  bottom-notch  prices. 
The  Harsha  Ranch,  Kremmling,  Colo. 

LET  us  tan  your  hide — Cow,  horse, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Cata- 
logue on  request.  The  Crosby  Frisian 
Fur  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

If  you  don't  find  advertised  here 
what  you  want,  write  our  classified 
advertising  department  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  place  you  in  correspondence 
with  the  right  parties. 


PROFIT  FROM  HOGS  —  Our  fi"e 
book.  "The  Hog  From  Birth  to  Sale,'' 
tells  how  to  make  big  profits.  Send 
for  it  today.  The  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  550 
Vickers  bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HIGH  class  Jerseys — We  have  an 
over  supply  of  bull  calves  and  will 
make  special  prices  of  from  $50  to 
$100  for  a  short  time.  Have  a  corking 
good  yearling  just  now,  out  of  grand 
champion  cow  at  state  fair,  1913.  A. 
M.  McClenahan,  Greeley,  Colo. 

MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE — New  9  H.  P.  oil  engine, 
half  price.     Barber,  Zero,  Mont. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here 
what  you  want,  write  our  classified 
advertising  department  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  place  you  in  correspondence 
with  the  right  parties. 

COLORADO  farm  relinquishment,  all  | 
smooth  hay  farm  land,  5%  miles  county 
seat;  160  acres,  $1,000;  rich,  sandy  loam  | 
chocolate  soil.  H.  E.  Brower,  315%  Main 
St.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg..  Minnesp- 
pois,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

BOILERS  bought,  sold,  exchanged. 
Expert  repairs.  J.  E.  Johndohl,  1735 
Blake  St..  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  M.  2295. 


HELP  WANTED. 


GOVERNMENT  farmers  wanted,  $60 
to  $125  monthly.  Age  2  1  to  50.  Ozment, 
9  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  Moler  Barber  College — The  larg- 
est and  best  in  the  West.  Special  sum- 
mer rates  now  in  effect.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest. 1229  17th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE} — By  owner,  10  acres,  well 
improved,  good  house  and  barn,  two 
wells,  outbuildings;  grounds  all  planted. 
One-half  mile  north  of  Perry  on  Ley- 
den  car  line.  Geo.  H.  Kiddle,  R.  No.  1, 
Box  86D,  Golden,  Colo. 


IRRIGATED  homestead,  5%  miles 
county  seat,  2  miles  sugar  beet  dump: 
Al  soil;  fenced;  part  plowed,  balance 
hay;  lateral  built;  sacrifice  for  cash, 
one-tenth  actual  value.  Don't  write, 
come,  investigate,  you  buy.  See  owner, 
Brower,  315%  Main  St.,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Colorado  farm,  one  of 
Morgan  county's  best  sugar  beet,  al- 
falfa, grain  and  dairy  and  hog  farms; 
480  acres,  only  $20,000;  a  gilt-edged  In- 
vestment or  lifetime  legacy;  half  cash: 
a  rare  opportunity.  For  full  and  fur- 
ther information  address  sole  agent  for 
owner,  H.  E.  Brower,  Metropolitan, 
315%    Main  st.,   Fort   Morgan,  Colo. 

FIRST  class  hotel,  sunny  Colorado; 
modern,  twenty-room  hotel.  County  seal 
location,  two  trunk  railways.  Popula- 
tion 5,000.  Elevation  4,000  ft.  Two  sug- 
ar beet  factories,  best  Irrigated  farm 
country,  famous  Platte  river  valley. 
Fort  Morgan  district.  Always  run  as 
first  class  hotel,  favorably  known  to 
the  traveling  public.  Owner  will  sell 
furniture  and  give  graduated  lease  for 
five  years.     Your  opportunity  to  step 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


MEN  and  women  wanted  everywhere. 
Government  jobs.  $70  a  month.  Short 
hours.  Summer  vacation.  Big  chance 
for  farmers.  Write  immediately  for  list 
of  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  A  182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Twenty-six 
dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  work- 
ing small  towns  and  rural  routes.  Good 
chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  214  Denham  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmers  are  buying 
lumber  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 
No.  1  dimensions,  $9,  at  the  mill.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bill  for  figures.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  in  the  country  on  qual- 
ity lumber.  Write  today  for  free  price 
list.  Buy  while  prices  are  at  bedrock. 
Pacific  Mill  &  Timber  Co.,  Broadway 
bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  449-20 
W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago. 


KODAK  FINISHING. 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  WANTED. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  close  reader  of  Western  Farm 
Life  and  am  much  pleased  with  the 
steady  improvement  in  the  various  de- 
partments in  your  paper.  I  have  dry 
farmed  on  the  plains  and  I  have  dry 
farmed  here  the  past  six  years  and  I 
know  dry  farming  is  a  success  with  Mr. 
E.  R.  Parsons'  methods.  I  may  give  you 
some  of  my  experiences  in  this  line 
later. 

What  I  want  now  are  Poland  China 
pigs,  registered  or  subject  to  register.  I 
have  searched  this  county  and  adj'oining 
counties  in  three  other  states  for  several 
months  past  without  finding  one  such 
pig.  I  have  some  good  grade  Poland 
Chinas  I  would  sell  providing  I  get  some 
registered  stock. 

1  have  watched  your  stock  exchange 
but  find  nothing  of  this  kind  advertised 
in  Colorado.  I  want  two  or  three  sow 
pigs  and  one  boar  pig,  not  related.  I 
want  big  type,  big  bone  and  of  big  lit- 
ters, and  the  sire  and  dam  should  be  of 
big  litters.  My  reason  for  buying  small 
pigs  is  to  make  the  price  as  small  as 
possible,  and  I  would  like  to  get  them  as 
near  here  as  practical  on  account  of 
transportation  charges. 

I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of 
writing  to  you  about-  Poland  China  pigs, 
and  seeing  your  article  on  page  two,  col- 
umn one,  in  your  April  15  issue,  encour- 
aged me  to  write. — Loren  J.  Henry,  Cor- 
tez,  Colo. 

Those  who  can  supply  Mr.  Henry 
please  write  him. 


STATE  AND  COUNTY  FAIR  DATES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35c  GETS  the  hottest  Democratic  pa- 
per in  the  U.  S.  one  year.  The  Hornet, 
Box  59,  Fork,  N.  C.   

CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

We  have  been  having  a  great  deal  of 
wet  weather  in  this  country.  The 
ground  is  soaked  to  its  utmost.  Some 
fields  of  beets  were  injured  by  the  late 
cold  snap,  and  some  are  now  putting  the 
ground  in  beans  and  corn.  More  corn  is 
being  planted  this  year  than  ever  was 
known.  Raising  a  big  crop  of  corn  will 
cause  the  people  to  raise  more  hogs. 
Corn,  hogs,  silos,  alfalfa  and  milch  cows 
are  the  salvation  of  this  country.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  man  who  goes  into  this 
and  see  him  prosper.  Also  keep  your 
eye  on  the  man  who  does  not  and  see 
him  take  the  back  seat  and  finally  work 
for  the  man  who  does. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  beet 
industry,  but  let  the  sugar  company  own 
its  land,  hire  its  help  and  raise  its  beets; 
and  let  the  farmer  go  into  the  stock  bus- 
iness and  raise  something  to  feed  them. 
He  may  say  he  docs  not  understand  the 
stock  business,  but  that  is  a  poor  ex- 
cuse, for  if  he  will  read  the  Western 
Farm  Life  carefully  and  act  accordingly 
he  cannot  help  but  make  a  success  of  it, 
and  if  there  are  things  he  does  not  un- 
derstand a  line  or  two  will  bring  him 
the  desired  information  from  the  paper. 


The  following  dates  of  state  and 
county  fairs  have  thus  far  been  re- 
ported : 

Wyoming  State  Fair — Douglas,  Sept. 

28-  Oct.  2,  1915.    A.  Hlgby,  secretary. 
Colorado  State  Fair — Pueblo,  Sept.  13- 

18,  1915.    J.  L.  Beaman,  secretary. 

Utah  State  Fair— Salt  Lake  City. 

New  Mexico  State  Fair — Albuquerque. 

Idaho  State  Fair — Boise. 

Frontier  Days  Celebration — Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  July  21-24.  T.  Joe  Cahill,  secre- 
tary. 

Colorado  County  Fairs: 

Bent  County  Fair — Las  Animas,  Aug. 
26-29.    W.  R.  Murphy,  secretary. 

Conejos  County  Fair — Manassa,  Sep- 
tember.   J.  H.  DePriest.  secretary. 

Las  Animas  County  Fair — Trinidad, 
Sept.  21-24.    Charles  Bailey,  secretary. 

Boulder  County  Fair — Longmont,  Sept. 
7-10.    D.  W.  Thomas,  secretary. 

Grand  County  Fair— Kremmling,  Sept. 

29-  Oct.  1.    W.  H.  Harrison,  secretary. 
Morgan    County    Fair — Fort  Morgan, 

Aug.  31-Sept.  3.    A.  H.  Cutler,  secretary.. 

Gunnison    Cattlemen's    Celebration — . 
Gunnison,  July  22-23.    R.  R.  Allen,  sec- 
retary. 

Montezuma  County  Fair — Cortez,  Sept. 
21-24.    W.  F.  Mowry  secretary. 

Routt  County  Fair — Hayden,  Sept.  15- 
17.    George  W.  Smith,  secretary. 

Arkansas  Valley  Fair — Rocky  Ford, 
Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  L.  R.  Pollock,  secre- 
tary. 

Western  Slope  Fair — Montrose,  Sept. 
21-24,  H.  V.  Monell,  secretary. 

Fowler  Fair — Fowler,  Aug.  24-28. 
Stanley  Larkin,  secretary. 

Baca  County  Fair — Springfield.  Dr. 
Culp,  secretary. 

Central  Colorado  Exposition — Colorado 
Springs.    A.  W.  Henderson,  secretary. 

The  Dry  Land  Farming  Congress 
which  meets  in  Denver  this  fall  seems  to 
meet  a  long-felt  want  by  both  the  state 
and  the  people,  as  the  people  are  looking 
for  homes  and  the  state  wants  them. 
We  have  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
this  country  that  are  waiting  for  some 
one  to  take  them  up  and  make  a  home. 
Dry  farming  is  different  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  The  people  did  not  un- 
derstand how  to  conserve  the  moisture, 
and  our  agricultural  papers  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  educate  them.  Again, 
we  are  constantly,  as  a  government,  ex- 
perimenting with  the  different  kinds  of 
grains  and  grasses  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  almost  every  year 
there  is  something  introduced  that 
proves  a  great  benefit  to  the  people  and 
enables  them  to  raise  a  good  crop,  where 
a  few  years  ago,  with  the  kind  of  crops 
they  tried  to  raise,  they  had  a  total 
failure,  and  the  farm  was  deserted. 

In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  both  states,  even  approved  by 
the  Legislature,  and  it  was  considered 
suicidal  to  go  west  of  this  line  with  the 
intention  of  farming.  But  the  march  of 
immigration  passed  on— different  kinds 
of  grains  and  grasses  and  a  different 
mode  of  farming  fully  redeemed  the  dis- 
credited country.  The  old-fashioned 
sorghum  or  cane  has  done  more  to  re- 
deem these  arid  countries  than  any 
other  thing  that  ever  grew.  This  ena- 
bled the  settler  to  keep  his  stock,  and 
the  stock  kept  him  so  he  could  hold  his 
lands,  and  by  his  own  experience  he 
learned  how  to  handle  the  soil,  and  now 
great  crops  are  growing  on  these  lands 
where  a  few  years  ago  was  a  barren 
waste. 

I  can  well  remember  when  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  the  Dakotas  and  Colorado 
were  called  the  Great  American  Desert, 
and  the  first  geography  I  ever  owned 
was  so  marked :  and  it  would  have  been 
so  today  were  it  not  for  those  old  fear- 
less fellows  that  had  the  right  kind  of 
blood  in  their  veins  and  were  not  afraid 
to  face  the  Indians,  prairie  fires,  prairie 
wolves,  rattlesnakes  and  blizzards,  who 
fought  their  way  west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  made  it  possible  for 
almost  any  one  to  live  and  make  a  home 
for  "Mollie  and  the  babies"  who  will 
seek  the  opportunity  that  now  awaits 
him.  "Go  West,  young  man.  Go  West, 
and  grow  up  with  the  country." — W.  R. 
Reeves,  Kersey,  Colo. 
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DON'T  BUY  A  SILO 

UNTIL  YOU  GET  MY  BOOKLET  AND  PRINTED  MATTER 

ON 


(Built  like  a  Jug  and  of  the  same  material.) 

Built  in  Colorado  for  Western  Conditions 

VITRIFIED   HOLLOW  TILE 

My  booklet  will  tell  you  how  the  ' '  Perfect  Silo ' '  is  made — why  it  is  impervious  to  water,  strong,  durable,  requires  no  care 
in  upkeep,  frost  resistant,  convenient,  fire  proof,  wind  proof,  of  excellent  appearance,  simple  in  construction  and  economical  in 

cost 

THE  PERFECT  SILO— BUILT  LIKE  A  JUG  AND  OF  THE  SAME  MATERIAL.   When  you  put  up  a  silo  you  want  to 

have  built  the  best  silo  that  you  can  secure  for  your  money.  That  is  true  economy.  "The  Perfect  Silo"  is  built  of  vitrified 
hollow  tile  will  keep  your  silage  in  the  very  best  condition,  will  last  a  liretime,  and  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  or  concrete  silo. 
Sold  on  terms  if  desired,  that  you  can  meet.  "The  Perfect  Silo"  is  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy — no  other  approaches  it. 
My  book  will 'readily  prove  this.  Years  of  experience  in  the  silo  business,  backed  by  our  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  makes  it 
important  to  you  to  get  full  information  about  "The  Perfect  Silo"  before  you  buy. 

IMPORTANT  FACTORS  TO  CONSIDER 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  SILO.    The  diameter  and  height  of  the  silo  offer  a  large  surface  upon  which  the 
force  of  the  wind  may  act.    The  silo  walls  should  be  rigid  and  not  distorted  or  damaged  by  high  winds.  The 
structure  should  be  heavy  enough  when  empty  to  resist  being  moved  from  its  foundation  by  strong  winds. 
Don't  buy  a  silo  that  is  so  light  that  it  must  be  tied  to  adjacent  buildings  and  held  in  place,  by  guy  wires,  and  if 
insured  against  destruction  by  wind  or  fire  costs  a  high  rate.  The  Vitrified  Hollow  Tile  Silo 
is  rigid  and  heavy  enough  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  affected  by  wind,  and  you  save  wind 
insurance    The  tile  silo  requires  no  care  or  repair  after  construction,  as  vitrified  blocks  are 
among  the  most  reliable  and  durable  of  all  building  materials.    The  hollow  walls  of  the  tile 
in  which  the  circulation  of  air  is  restricted  make  it  frost  resistant.   It  is  absolutely  fire  proof, 
and  you  save  the  fire  insurance.    There  are  enough  things  around  a  ranch  to  rot,  burn  or 
blow  down  without  building  a  silo  that  will.   Build  for  permanence. 

WE  BUILD  YOUR  SILO  ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  RANCH.    We  build  it  complete  on 
your  place  thus  save  you  all  trouble  and  responsibility  of  construction.    This  is  important. 
Although  "The  Perfect  Silo"  is  simple  in  construction,  we  employ  only  experienced  men,  and 
you  have  the  assurance  of  perfect  construction.    We  leave  it  ready  to  fill. 

"The  Perfect  Silo"  is  thoroughly  reinforced.  We  use  high  carbon,  extra  strength  wire, 
and  in  each  mortar  joint  this  wire  is  imbedded  in  the  mortar,  which  renders  it  rust  proof. 
The  reinforcing  for  each  size  silo  is  designed  separately,  and  it  is  distributed  differently  in 
the different  sizes  Some  sizes  require  only  one  rod  in  a  channel  while  large  sizes  are  built 
with  more  rods  in  some  of  the  channels.  Bulletin  200  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
says-™? embodies  every  factor  which  goes  to  make  a  perfect  silo.  '  Our  absolute  guarantee 
serve's  as  a  first-class  assurance  to  you  that  your  silo  is  correctly  designed  for  the  size  you  buy. 

INCREASE  HEIGHT  AT  ANY  TIME  ^7^X1  fl°£ 

=ClsythI^u-catn^r  y^^^S^thfh^!  Keel  ^ £BtfS%  nTe 
s  o  capacfty  You?  only  cost  will  be  'for  the  actual  cost  of  tile  and  construction.  The 
increased  height  that  you  add  will  be  as  firm  as  if  constructed  at  the  same  time,  and 
every  foot  of  your  entire  silo  will  be  as  solid  as  a  rock. 

SAMPLE  OF  TILE  USED  IN  PERFECT  SILOS  FREE.  If  you  are  thinking  of  building 
a  silo  this  year  or  next  year  don't  fail  to  send  for  my  book  on  the  Perfect  Silo  and  a  sample 
of  the  tile  used  in  its  construction.  Do  this  today.  Remember,  in  asking  for  my  book  and 
sample  of  tile,  you  obligate  yourself  in  no  way.  Fill  out  this  free  coupon  right  now  before 
you  forget  it.  Mail  today,  and  my  book  and  prices,  with  sample  of  tile  will  come  to  you 
by  return  mail. 


C.  H.  HINMAN,  Pres., 

THE  HINMAN  SILO  CO. 
101  Williamson-Haffner  Building 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 


I  THE  HINMAN  SILO  COMPANY, 

101  Williamson-Haffner  Bldg.,  Denver. 
Please  send  me,  free  of  cost,  your 

booklet  describing  the  Perfect  Silo  and 

sample  of  tile. 

Name   

Town   

State   

How  large  a  silo  do  you  expect  to  build? 


|   When  do  you  expect  to  build?. 


Mr.  Harry  Bradford,  Windsor,  Colo.,  says:  "It  has  concrete 
skinned  a  mile  and  I  would  not  have  a  wood  silo  at  all.  The 
tile  is  worth  a  lot  more  and  is  a  better  investment." 
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GOVERNMENT  MEAT  INSPECTION. 

All  farmers  and  others  who  raise  or 
handle  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  or  goats  which 
are  marketed  for  food  purposes  should 
know  something  of  the  general  rules  un- 
der which  the  department  conducts  the 
inspection  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered. 

When  such  animals  are  forwarded  to 
public  stock  yards  or  to  establishments 
where  federal  meat  inspection  is  main- 
tained they  are  inspected  alive.  This 
inspection  is  known  as  the  ante  mortem 
inspection  and  is  done  in  the  stock 
yards  or  in  the  pens  of  the  establish- 
ment. When  conducted  in  the  public 
stock  yards  the  ante  mortem  inspection 
is  usually  made  at  the  scales  when  the 
animals  are  weighed.  The  chief  require- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  animals  upon 
this  inspection  are  as  follows:  Those 
animals  which  do  not  plainly  show,  but 
are  suspected  of  being  affected  with,  any 
disease  or  condition  which  may  cause 
condemnation  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the 
time  of  slaughter,  are  marked  with  a 
serially-numbered  metal  tag  which  bears 
the  legend  "U.  S.  Suspect."  All  animals 
which  are  thus  marked  as  suspects  are 
held  apart  and  slaughtered  separately 
from  other  animals,  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule  being  those  held  for  ad- 
vanced pregnancy  or  on  account  of  hav- 
ing recently  given  birth  to  young,  and 
which  have  not  been  exposed  to  any  in- 
fectious or  contagious  disease.  Such  an- 
imals, together  with  their  young,  may 
be  released  for  breeding  or  dairy  pur- 
poses, and  when  so  released  they  must 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  stock 
yards  or  premises  of  the  establishment 
where  inspected. 

Some  animals  are  condemned  outright 
upon  the  ante-mortem  inspection.  For 
instance,  all  hogs  which  plainly  show 
that  they  are  affected  with  either  hog 
cholera  or  swine  plague  are  marked 
"U.  S.  Condemned."  Further,  if  a  hog 
is  one  of  a  lot  in  which  there  are  symp- 
toms of  hog  cholera  or  swine  plague  and 
the  animal  has  a  temperature  of  100  de- 
grees F.  or  higher,  it  is  condemned.  All 
animals  thus  marked  are  destroyed. 
They  cannot  be  taken  into  the  establish- 
ment to  be  slaughtered  or  dressed,  but 
must  be  disposed  of  in  tanks  so  as  to 
prevent  their  use  for  food  purposes.  In 
case  of  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
high  temperature,  the  animal  may  be 
held  under  the  inspector's  supervision  for 
further  examination  and  taking  of  tem- 
perature. Immature  animals  offered  for 
ante  mortem  inspection  at  any  of  the 
places  specified  in  the  regulation  are  re- 
quired to  be  condemned  outright;  like- 
wise all  animals  showing  symptoms  of 
rabies,  tetanus,  milk  fever  or  railroad 
sickness. 

Besides  this  ante  mortem  inspection, 
the  carcasses  are  thoroughly  inspected  at 
the  time  of  and  after  slaughter,  and  the 
meat  and  products  are  also  inspected  in 
the  various  stages  and  processes  of  prep- 
aration. 

The  losses  caused  through  the  condem- 
nation of  animals  which  are  unfit  for 
food  affects  directly  or  indirectly  the 
price  which  the  producer  receives  for  his 
live  stock.  The  purchasers  of  animals 
for  slaughter  not  infrequently  trace  dis- 
eased shipments  back  to  their  origin 
where  disease  is  harbored,  and  thereafter 
decline  to  take  animals  from  infected 
,arms  and  localities  except  under  an  ar- 
rangement which  will  insure  them 
against  loss.  It  therefore  behooves  the 
producer  to  use  every  practicable  means 
to  keep  his  herds  and  flocks  free  from 
disease  and  to  refrain  from  forwarding 
diseased  or  suspicious  animals  to  market. 

HEALING  FLESH  WOUNDS. 


There  are  a  great  number  of  remedies 
that  may  be  used  on  wire  cuts  that  will 
stimulate  healing  and  also  kefcp  the 
wound  in  good  condition  otherwise.  As 
a  rule  the  less  washing  and  soaking  that 
you  can  do  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
sore.  As  a  wash  you  can  use  no  bet- 
ter material  than  some  of  the  coal  tar 
preparations,  of  which  creolin  is  an  ex- 
ample. Every  stockman  should  keep 
this  material  at  hand  for  use  on  his 
stock.  For  a  wash  use  an  ounce  of  the 
drug  to  a  quart  of  water  and  you  will 
have  a  wash  that  will  not  irritate  and 
still  have  a  wash  that  will  cleanse.  A 
powder  made  as  follow*  will  answer 
most  purposes  as  a  dry  dressing:  Bor- 
icic  acid,  four  ounces;  zinc  sulphate, 
one-half  ounce;  iodoform,  one-fourth 
ounce.     Mix  these  and  place  some  of 


EIGHT  CYLINDER 


$1350 

COMPLETE 


40-45 

HORSE  POWER. 


FARMERS  are  quickest  to  buy  this  car  because  they 
know  machinery.  It  is  easy  for  a  dealer  to  explain  to 

them  why  the  King  Eight  is  mechanically  superior.  They  want  high 
power  at  low  operating  cost;  the  very  latest  in  motor  car  mechanics 


consistent  with  right  engineering  proved  right 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  grueling  operation; 
sturdiness  that  defies  years  of  racking  roads; 
constant  readiness  for  travel  without  fussing, 
and  all  the  comfort,  beauty,  flexibility  and  si- 
lence demanded  by  the  city  man.  In  a  word, 
they  want  the  KING.  You'll  be  happiest  with 
your  King  purchase  if  you've  tried  the  other 
cars  first.  We  want  you  to  do  this ;  it  will  make 


you  a  King  booster.  Hundreds  of  King  Eights 
arenowoperatingall  over  America  and  in  many 
countries  of  Europe.  It's  the  Eight  a  year  ahead 
—the  Eight  that  has  delivered  since  January  1st. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE— No  change  of  price  or  model  this  year. 
No  sudden  and  unseasonable  changes  to  cause  depreciation  of 
recent  purchases.  Either  ample  notice  to  dealers  of  any  new 
announcement  affecting  prevailing  model,  or,  rebate  on  all 
cars  shipped  thirty  days  prior  to  such  announcement.  Thus, 
does  the  King  Company  again  pioneer;  this  time  to  protect 
its  dealers  and  their  custonjers  from  the  trade's  demoralizing 
practice  of  sudden  mid-summer  changes  in  prices  and  models. 


>>«•*"•* 
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There's  a  King;  dealer  in  your  locality.  Write  for  his  address;  and  the  new  Eight  catalog 
Two  Body  Styles — One  Chassis  —  Touring  Car  and  Roadster 
KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1300-1 324  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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the  powder  in  a  salt  or  pepper  shaker 
and  dust  it  on  the  sore  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

If  a  wire  cut  is  on  some  part  of  the 
body  where  there  is  but  little  move- 
ment, it  may  be  stitche-1  and  will  some- 
times heal  without  the  stitches  tearing 
out,  but  if  the  cut  is  where  the  muscles 
are  used  in  walking  or  feeding,  it  is 
generally  best  to  not  try  and  close  the 
wound  as  the  stitches  will  most  certanly 
tear  out,  helping  to  make  the  scar  more 
unsightly  than  it  would  have  been  oth 
erwise.  As  a  rule  a  wire  cut  should  not 
be  tied  up  unless  the  weather  is  cool 
and  extra  care  is  given  to  it.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  wound 
against  flics  but  this  may  be  done  by 
taking  a  mixture  of  fish  oil  and  oil  of 
tar  and  applying  it  with  a  feather  to 
the  hair  surrounding  the  cut  or  iodoform 
may  be  dusted  on  the  sore  two  or  three 
times  a  day. — L.  L.  Lewis,  Oklahoma 
Experiment  Station. 

A  very  strong  solution  of  alum  water 
applied  to  furniture  and  crevices  in  the 
walls  will  destroy  vermin  of  all  kinds. 

The  lazy  man  generally  wears  a  hang- 
dog look  because  down  in  his  heart  he 
is  ashamed  of  himself  and  knows  that 
he  deserves  the  contempt  of  his  fellows. 


f-Get  This  Farm  Book  j^- 


PARSONS  ON 
DRY  FARMING 


The  Greatest 
Western  Agri- 
cultural Book 
Ever  Published 


"Parsons  on  Dry  Farming"  is  a  cloth-bound  book  of  about  200  £ 
pages,  including  10  full-page  illustrations;  well  printed  in  large  V 
type  on  high-grade  heavy  paper;  page  size  5x7  ^  inor  es.  Price  $1.00.  M 

As  a  successful  dry  land  farmer  and  writer  on  dry  land  farm 
crops,  Mr.  Parsons  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  He  writes  from  a 
rich,  practical  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  farming  on 
dry  lands.  Every  progressive  dry  land  farmer  should  possess  a 
copy  of  this  helpful  book,  which  will  pay  for  itself  in  increased 
yields  many  times  over,  the  first  year.  Thi-  book  is  given  free  to 
Western  Farm  Life  subscribers.  Fill  out  co  lpon  and  mail  today. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


Gentlemen: — Inclosed  find  $1.25,  for  which  please  send  me 
Western  Farm  Life  for  two  years  and  a  copy  cf  ••Parsons'  on  Dry 
Farming,"  postpaid. 

NAME  

p.  o   State. 


Published  Semi-Monthly 
by  The  Farm  Life  Pub- 
lishing Co.  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  1 8th  &  California 


Entered  at  the  Denver  Post- 
office  as  Second  Class  Matter 
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The  Truth  About  Packing  In  Different  Western  Soils 


By    E.    R.  PARSONS. 


THE  history  of  agriculture  shows 
that  success  depends  not  on  any 
one  operation,  but  on  a  series  of 
operations  carefully  performed  in 
the  right  manner  and  at  the  proper 
time.  The  claim  that  packing  is  a  new 
invention,  and  part  of  some  wonderful 
method  which  will  revolutionize  dry 
farming,  has  nothing  to,  do  with  fact. 
Packing  or  rolling  land  to  compact  it  is 
as  old  as  fallowing,  which  we  read  about 
in  the  Bible.  A  hundred  years  or  so  ago 
there  was  quite  a  revival  in  packing  or 
rolling  land,  but  it  soon  died  out,  and 
this  operation  came  to  be  valued  for 
what  it  is  actually  worth.  Some  few 
years  back  packing  again  received  a 
booBt,  and  there  are  many  machines  now 
on  the  market,  some  of  which  are  sup- 
posed in  some  mysterious  way  to  pack 
the  lower  levels  without  packing  the  top. 

Any  man  of  sense  understands  that  if 
a  weight  passes  over  a  surface  this  sur- 
face will  hold  up  the  machine  and  get 
most  of  the  compaction.  The  fact  is 
that  a  few  inches*from  the  surface  there 
is  no  compaction  noticed  unless  the  ma- 
chine weighs  several  tons.  The  wheel 
packers  compact  the  surface  just  as 
much  and  no  more  than  the  old-fashioned 
roller,  but  by  leaving  a  little,  loose  dirt 
deceive  the  eye. 

Nature's  packing  is  the  best,  because 
she  packs  from  the  bottom  up,  whereas 
all  machines  pack  from  the  top  down; 
nevertheless,  rollers,  packers  and  clod 
crushers,  which  should  all  be  combined 
in  one,  have  their  uses — sometimes. 

The  reason  that  every  once  in  a  while 
there  is  a  recrudesence  of  packing  is  that 
at  first  glance  the  effects  deceive  the 
farmer,  and  it  takes  several  years  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  from  field  work  of 
what  its  true  value  is  to  the  crop. 

Some  machines  are  so  light  as  to  be 
more  like  cultivators  than  packers,  but, 
on  ground  compacted  with  heavy  packers 
or  rollers,  it  is  always  noted  that  the 
crop  makes  a  magnificent  start  but  often 
a  very  poor  finish. 

This  quick  growth  at  the  start  the 
farmer  correctly  attributes  to  the  com- 
paction of  the  surface,  but  when  the  crop 
does  not  fulfill  its  promise  of  a  big  yield 
at  the  finish  he  is  liable  to  forget  all 
about  the  packing,  and  blame  the  dry 
weather  or  something  else. 

The  soil  in  a  field  when  first  plowed  is 
too  loose,  contains  too  much  air  for 
crops,  but  by  its  own  weight  presses  on 
the  lowter  layers  and  commences  to  pack 
them.  This  settling  of  soil  is  also  aided 
by  every  rain  that  falls  until  it  gradu- 
ally approaches  its  optimum  condition; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  continues  to  settle 
and  pack  until  it  passes  this  point  of 
perfection,  and  becomes  too  solid. 

The  reason  that  crops  make  such  a 
good  start  on  packed  land  is  that  the 
field  has  been  brought  to  its  optimum  or 
best  condition  ahead  of  time  by  artificial 
means,  and  by  the  time  the  grain  begins 
to  form  it  has  long  since  passed  its  best 
condition  and  has  become  too  solid,  too 
crusty,  too  compact — the  soil  cracks,  a 
crust  forms  under  the  mulch,  or,  if  there 
is  no  mulch,  the  whole  top  bakes  and  the 
crop  suffers,  the  grain  perhaps  becomes 
shriveled  and  unmarketable. 

The  period  of  greatest  crop  need  is 
when  it  commences  to  make  grain,  and 
this  should  correspond  with  the  time  of 
best  physical  condition  of  the  soil  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  demands  on  the  soil  of  a  crop  in 
Em  teed  leaf  are  nothing  as  compared  to 
the  needs  of  the  same  crop  from  the 


blossoming  period  to  maturity.  For  this 
reason,  on  the  dry  farm,  brisk  growth  at 
the  start  is  a  very  poor  indication  of  a 
big  crop  at  the  finish,  although  under  the 
right  conditions  a  good  growth  may  be 
expected  from  start  to  finish. 

Every  individual  farmer  must  be  the 
final  judge  of  what  his  soil  needs  and 
the  amount  of  artificial  packing,  if  any, 
that  will  contribute  to  the  highest  yield. 
Roughly  speaking,  a  soil  when  plowed 
ten  inches  deep  will  throw  up  a  seed  bed 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  deep,  will  be  in 
its  best  physical  condition  for  dry  farm- 


ing purposes  when  this  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches  has  settled  naturally  down  to 
about  twelve  or  twelve  and  a  half  inches, 
or  perhaps  only  down  to  thirteen  for 
such  crops  as  corn  and  the  sorghums, 
which  prefer  and  will  thrive  in  much 
looser  soil  than  small  grain. 

Now  if  this  field  is  packed  artificially 
with  a  heavy  roller  or  allowed  to  fallow 
and  settle  until  it  measures  only  twelve 
inches,  and  then  planted,  the  crop  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  best  soil  conditions 
at  the  start.  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  when  the  crop  is  making  grain. 


Mortgage- Lifters  and  Forerunners  of  Prosperity 
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the  seed  bed  will  have  settled  perhaps 
to  eleven  or  even  ten  and  a  half  inches, 
and  be  becoming  solid,  which  cuts  the 
yield. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  avoid 
overpacking  at  maturity  time  we  should 
not  allow  the  land  to  be  packed  much 
more  than  an  inch  or  so  (either  by  fal- 
lowing or  artificially)  at  planting  time. 
Additional  packing  is  needed  in  the  seed 
row  sometimes  for  germination  pur- 
poses, but  this  is  most  easily  secured  by 
using  press  drills  and  steel  planters,  but 
for  some  seeds,  such  as  alfalfa,  chain 
drags  are  preferable  in  soils  which  crust 
easily. 

Overpacking  is  often  noticed  in  win- 
ter wheat  fields  which  have  been  pas- 
tured to  cattle.  The  symptoms  are 
light  color,  short  stems,  early  maturity 
and  a  diminished  crop. 

Ground  is  often  plowed  for  corn  in  the 
fall,  but  when  this  is  done  the  lister 
must  be  used  at  planting  time  in  the 
spring,  for  very  often  the  soil,  if  heavy, 
may  become  overpacked  during  the  win- 
ter, and  corn  will  not  do  well  on  solid 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  land  for  the 
spring  sowing  of  oats  and  small  grain 
should  always  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  for 
these  crops  will  stand  more  compaction 
of  the  soil  than  corn  or  the  sorghums. 
Fall  plowing,  however,  is  always  a  ben- 
efit as  far  as  moisture  conservation  is 
concerned,  and  some  have  found  it  im- 
mensely profitable  to  raise  corn  this 
way  by  plowing  again  in  the  spring. 

March  and  April  plowing  will  usually 
reach  the  right  condition  for  corn  plant- 
ing by  the  end  of  May  or  June,  but  in 
dry  years  some  packing  might  help  out. 
The  seed  rows,  however,  may  be  firmed 
by  the  ordinary  wheel  or  split-wheel 
planter. 

Land  fallowed  for  winter  wheat  or 
any  crop  of  course  needs  no  packing,  but 
land  plowed  for  immediate  planting 
(which  is  not  advised)  naturally  needs 
some  compaction.  The  best  method, 
therefore,  of  attaining  the  right  amount 
of  soil  density  for  a  crop  is  to  plow 
ahead  of  time,  and  also  conserve  some 
moisture  rather  than  to  use  artificial 
packing  (which  is  not  as  good  as  natural 
settling  of  the  dirt)  and  planting  on  a 
more  or  less  dry  seed  bed. 

Deep  plowing  affords  a  better  seed 
bed  for  crops,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
extra  depth  and  better  accumulation 
"and  conservation  of  moisture,  but  be- 
cause the  lower  part  of  it  next  the  sub- 
soil becomes  packed  by  the  weight  of 
the  dirt  above  it,  while  the  surface 
stays  loose. 

Shallow  plowed  land  quickly  passes 
its  optimum  condition,  and  becomes 
overpacked,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
so  little  soil  above  the  hard  subsoil  that 
a  single  heavy  rain  or  cloudburst  will 
reduce  it  to  a  waterlogged  condition, 
and  a  few  hot  dry  days  will  bake  it 
solid. 

A  common  error  among  agriculturists 
is  to  believe  that  packing  land  will 
cause  moisture  to  rise  from  the  subsoil. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  get  the 
water  into  the  subsoil  or  there  would  be 
none  to  rise.  In  the  second  place,  the 
best  method  is  to  hold  it  there  where  it 
cannot  evaporate,  and  the  roots  can  go 
down  into  the  cool  earth  and  get  it. 

Packed  land  has  a  stronger  capillary 
pull  than  loose  land,  because  it  contains 
more  granules,  and  the  more  granules 
the  more  attraction.  For  this  reason 
the  unplowed  subsoil  is  the  densest  ot 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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ASTED  fruits  and  vegetables  in  spores  and  a  few  resisting  bacteria  are 

the    garden    and    orchards    of  not  destroyed  at  the  above  temperature 

America  amount  to  several  mil-  unless  exposed  to  it  for  two  or  more 

lion  dollars  a  year  and  strange  hours.    In  recent  years  the  science  of 


fco  saw  this  waste  more  frequently  takes 
place'  at  the  homes  of  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  lose.  If  this  waste  could 
be  saved,  the  farm  woman  could  not 
only  supply  the  family  table  with  the 
very  best  and  wholesome  fruits  and 
vegetables  but  could  also  make  for  her- 
self a  handsome  net  income  from  the 
over  supply. 

If  the  American  people  would  eat 
much  less  meat  and  more  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  high  cost  of  living  would 
be  materially  reduced  and  at  the  same 
time  would  enjoy  much  better  health. 
Fruit  has  a  dietetic  value  and  should  be 
generously  and  wisely  used  in  both  the 
fresh  and  cooked  state.  It  supplies  a 
variety  of  flavors,  sugar,  acids  and  a 
necessary  waste  or  bulky  material  for 
aiding  in  intestinal  movement.  The 
vegetable  acids  have  a  solvent  power 
on  the  nutrients  and  are  an  aid  to  di- 
gestion when  not  taken  in  excess. 

Fruit  and  fruit  juices  keep  the  blood 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  materially 
aid  in  counteracting  the  injurious  effects 
caused  by  eating  too  much  meat.  Those 
who  are  distressed  after  eating  fresh 
fruit  experience  little  or  no  trouble  in 
eating  the  same  kind  of  fruit  after  it 
has  been  cooked. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  greater  need  of  a 
generous  supply  of  fruit  than  on  the 
farm  where  the  diet  is  restricted  in  va- 
riety because  of  the  distance  to  mar- 
kets and  because  it  seems  cheaper  to 
eat  meats,  etc.,  that  are  produced  at 
home.  Every  farmer  should  raise  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  can  be  grown  in  his  locality.  Many 
claim  that  they  can  not  grow  these  on 
the  semi-arid  lands  of  the  West  with- 
out a  supply  of  water  for  irrigating,  but 
in  this  they  are  much  mistaken  since  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  finest  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  grown  on  unirrigated 
land.  A  little  more  time  and  labor  is 
required  but  the  results  obtained  more 
than  justify  the  efforts. 

This  is  the 
season  when 
any  leisure 
time    of  the 
farm  woman 
should  be 
utilized  in  the 
canning  of 
vegetables  for 
w  i  n  t  er  use. 
Preserv- 
ing fruits  and 
vegetables  in 
their  natural 
state  after 
cooking   is  a 
century  -  old 
science.  There 
were  unearth- 
ed   from  the 
buried  city  of 
Pompeii  jars 
of    figs  that 
had  preserved 
their  natural 
appear- 
ance  and  fla- 
vor for  hun- 
dred s  of 
years.  From 
this  circum- 
8  t  a  n  c  e  a 
Frenchman 
gained  the 
idea    of  pre- 
serving food 
indefinitely 
b  y  canning 
and  this  idea 
has  so  devel- 
oped that  at 
present  any- 
thing  in  the 
food  line  can 
be  preserved 
through  the 

canning  process  indefinitely. 

The  principal  of  all  canning  is  the 
same — complete  sterilization.  To  ster- 
ilize a  substance  or  thing  is  to  destroy 
all  life  and  sources  of  life  in  and  about 
it.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  bac- 
teria, yeasts,  and  mold  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahrenheit 
will    be    rendered    harmless    but  the 


canning  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  its  study  promoted  by  clubs 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  federal 
government  has  manifested  an  especial 
interest  in  the  science — has  published  a 
number  of  descriptive  bulletins  and  is 
sending  out  demonstrators  to  show  the 
farm  women  that  under  the  new  method 
canning  can  be  easily  and  quickly  done 
and  the  drudgery  can  be  eliminated.  In 
these  demonstrations  the  fact  is  always 
emphasized  that  no  chemicals  are  neces- 
sary in  canning  and  that  success  depends 
on  two  things— first,  the  destroying  of 
all  bacteria,  and  secondly,  the  keeping 
of  all  bacteria  from  entering  the  can 
by  sealing  it  perfectly  air  tight. 

There  are  a  number  of  canning  out- 
fits on  the  market  and  can  be  purchased 
at  from  $15  up  but  the  average  farm 
woman  has  sufficient  utensils  for  the 
canning  of  any  kind  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables without  purchasing  a  special  can- 
ning outfit,  unless  it  is  desired  to  lighten 
the  work  or  perhaps  :  ccomplish  much 
more  in  less  time.  The  pressure  cooker 
is  a  most  convenient  utensil  not  only 
*o  facilitate  time  and  labor  in  canning 
but  also  to  be  used  in  the  preparing  of 
meats,  vegetables,  etc.,  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Perhaps  the  best  make  of 
the  pressure  cooker  is  manufactured  in 
Denver  and  can  be  had  in  different  sizes. 
It  is  something  that  will  last  a  life- 
time, and  is  a  most  convenient  utensil 
to  have  in  the  kitchen.  The  simplest 
and  most  popular  canner  in  general  use 
is  the  hot  water  outfit  which  consists  of 
a  common  wash  boiler  and  a  wire 
basket.  The  object  of  the  wire  basket 
is  to  prevent  the  cans  or  jars  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  from  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  or 
other  similar  container  that  may  be  util- 
ized. In  one  demonstration  made  by  a 
government  man  a  common  lard  pail 
was  used  to  good  advantage. 

If  it  is  inconvenient  to  secure  or  make 
a  wire  basket  to  insert  in  the  wash 


between  the  slats  of  the  false  bottom  in 
order  to  admit  the  free  circulation  of  the 
boiling  water  about  them. 

The  wire  basket  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  hardware  store  for  a  few 
cents  is  necessary  for  plunging  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  boiling  water 
before  the  sterilization  process  is  be- 
gun. This  process  is  called  blanching. 
Tomatoes  should  be  blanched  from  one 
to  three  minutes  and  peas  and  beans 
five  to  seven  minutes,  corn  six  to  eight 
minutes  and  should  be  blanched  on  the 
cob  before  it  is  cut  off.  After  blanch- 
ing the  fruits  or  vegetables  should  be 
immediately  plunged  into  cold  water  but 
not  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  canning  tomatoes  the  skin 
should  always  be  removed  before  the 
tomatoes  are  put  into  the  can  for  steril- 
ization. For  all  vegetables  add  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  quart  jar. 

It  might  be  well  to  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  add  25  per  cent  more  time 
to  all  canning  recipes  in  altitudes  above 
4,000  feet.  All  fruit  to  be  sterilized 
must  be  perfectly  sound  and  clean. 

Space  does  not  permit  giving  the  va- 
rious recipes  for  canning  different  kinds 
of  foods  but  it  would  be  well  for  those 
contemplating  the  canning  of  foods  to 
write  at  once  to  0.  H.  Benson,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  ask  him  to 
mail  you  all  available  bulletins  and  cir- 
culars issued  on  the  canning  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  By  following  the  in- 
structions contained  therein  you  will 
assume  no  risk  in  having  the  contents 
of  the  jars  spoiled. 

Government  Recipe  for  Canning  Corn. 

Select  sweet  corn  ears  of  uniform  size 
and  proper  ripeness.  If  too  ripe  the 
corn  will  color  while  processing.  (Proc- 
essing is  the  canning  term  for  steriliza- 
tion or  cooking).  If  not  ripe  enough 
much  of  the  food  value  is  lost  in  cutting 
the  corn  from"  the  cob.  Use  either  glass 
jars  or  tin  cans.  For  market  purposes 
and  greater  safety  in  transportation, 
use  tin  cans. 

Remove'  husk,  silk,  shank,  tips,  and 
injured  or  defective  places.   Blanch  corn 


boiler,  a  false  bottom  can  be  made  of 
lath  or  other  thin  material  by  laying  the 
slats  crosswise  and  making  a  bottom 
that  will  raise  the  can  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
By  making  a  wire  handle  at  either  end 
of  this  false  bottom  the  jars  can  be 
lifted  in  and  out  with  ease.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  inch  of  space 


in  boiling  water  or  steam  chest  for 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  time  de- 
pends upon  the  stage  of  ripeness,  size 
of  ears,  and  degree  of '  freshness.  Re- 
move the  ears  and"  plunge  quickly  in  cold 
water. 

Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob  with  a 
sharp,  thin-bladed  knife.  Pack  well  in 
glass  jar  or  tin  can;   add  hot  water 


and  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt  to  the 
quart  or  No.  3  can.  Place  rubber  and 
glass  jar  top  in  place,  not  tight.  If 
using  tin,  solder  cap  in  place  and  fill 
vent  hole,  or  seal  completely.  Process 
the  corn  from  180  to  240  minutes  in 
the  home  made  or  hot  water  commer- 
cial bath  outfits;  for  1%  hours  in  the 
water-seal  outfits;  for  60  minutes  when 
using  from  5  to  10  pounds  of  steam, 
pressure,  with  the  steam -pressure  can- 
ning devices,  and  40  minutes  when  using 
the  aluminum  steam  pressure-cooker 
outfit.  After  processing  remove  the 
jars,  tighten  covers,  invert  to  test  the 
joints  and  cool. 

If  using  tin,  inspect  the  soldered  end 
caps  for  pin-hole  leaks.  Repair  all 
leaks,  allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours.  If  cans  are  still  bulging  at  ends 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  one  of  two 
things  is  true — the  pack  is  too  full,  or 
some  live  spores  are  still  left  in  the 
can.  If  the  latter,  replace  in  sterilizer 
and  process  the  second  time  from  30 
minutes  to  one  hour. 

Methods  of  Marketing. 

The  marketing  problem  is  one  that 
has  been  very  difficult  of  solution,  es-  ' 
pecially  in  regard  to  perishable  fruits, 
but  in  many  localities  it  is  being  satis- 
factorily solved.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  only  practical  and  satisfactory  way 
to  market  fruit  profitably  is  through  co-^ 
operative  associations.  When  such  as- 
sociations are  conducted  by  experienced 
and  practical  men,  the  results  have  been 
all  that  could  be  expected. 

Some  years  ago  the  growers  of  black- 
berries and  loganberries  in  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  California  found  that  they  were 
making  no  money,  and,  in  many  cases, 
were  losing.  The  big  canning  companies 
paid  them  $30  a  ton  for  loganberries  and 
$25  a  ton  for  blackberries,  and  when  the 
crop  was  unusually  heavy  the  above 
prices  would  be  cut  to  $25  and  $20.  A 
number  of  the  discouraged  growers  be- 
gan pulling  up  their  vines  and  setting 
the  ground  to  apple  trees.  One  of  the 
more  progressive  growers  experimented 
with  drying  her  berries  after  they  had 
been  dipped 
i  n  a  syrup, 
and  found 
that  they 
were  readily 
marketable  at 
more  than  $50 
per  ton.  How- 
ever, this  pro- 
cess was  quite 
tedious,  and  a 
few  of  the 
growers  put 
their  heads  to- 
gether and  de- 
cided to  or- 
ganize a  com- 
pany and  ship 
their  berries 
direct  to  the 
big  markets 
of  the  coun- 
try. They  ar- 
ranged for  re- 
frigerator cars 
that  would 
put  their  ber- 
ries into  a 
number  of  the 
leading  West- 
ern cities  i  n 
48  to  72  hours. 
In  the  mean- 
time,  they 
worked  up 
consider  able 
enthusiasm  for 
their  new  as- 
sociation and 
secured  a 
large  number 
of  new  mem- 
bers. 

As  soon  as 
the  new  asso- 
ciation began 
shipping,  the  canning  companies  came  to 
them  and  offered  to  contract  for  their 
entire  output  for  three  years  at  $55  per 
ton.     They  made  this    proposition  not 
only  to  the  association  as  a  whole,  but 
died   in  every  way  possible  to  induce 
individual  members  to  leave  the  associ- 
ation and  accept  their  contracts,  insist- 
(Continued  on  Page  12.) 
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Bulls  and  Feed  the  Solution  of  Calf  Crop  Problem 


B  v  JOHN    E .  PAINTER 


COLORADO,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  West 
and  Northwest,  is  turn- 
ing its  attention  to  in- 
creasing its  cow  herds,  and  ev- 
idently intend  breeding  their 
young  steers,  rather  than  ship 
in  Southern  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  to  grow  out.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  a 
much  better  and  more  desirable 
class  of  cattle  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Secondly,  the  margin  of 
profit  in  growing  out  the  pres- 
ent high-priced  young  South- 
ern steer,  until  he  is  tit  for  the 
feed  lot  ,is  altogether  too  small 
to  be  an  attractive  investment. 
The  usual  loss  from  poison 
weed,  wintering,  acclimating, 
straying  and  numerous  other 
causes  that  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  too  often  leave  a 
very  small  margin  of  profit, 
and  small  returns  for  feed  and 
attention,  after  interest,  com- 
missions and  other  .  cash  out- 
lays have  been  taken  out  of 
the  gross  proceeds.  Cows  can 
also  be  run  more  profitably  in 
much  smaller  bunches,  because 
by  giving  better  attention  they 
return  much  more  for  the 
amount  invested.  This  is  the 
day  of  the  small  stockman  and 
the  farmer  who  markets  his 
products  through  his  stock. 

On  depleted  ranges  and 
where  small  or  no  rations  of 
winter  feed  are  figured  on  (if 
there  are  places    where  such 
conditions   still    exist)  steers 
will  perhaps  stand  up  better  and  suffer 
less  than  cows,  but  with  the  present 
price  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  such  con- 
ditions, aside  from    the  humanitarian 
view  of  the  case,  are  out  of  date,  as 
they  represent  only  loss  to  the  owner, 
and  a  standing  rebuke  to  any  commu- 
nity. 

One  of  the  great  sources  the  United 
States  has  to  look  forward  to  for  its 
future  cattle  supply  will  be  those  local- 
ities adjacent  to  or  in  the  forest  reserves 
where  a  large  supply  of  hay  and  other 
roughage  can  be  raised  for  winter  feed- 
ing. The  forests  afford  unparalleled 
summer  grazing. 

There  are  a  few  essentials  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  with  a  cow  herd. 
Quality  should  be  the  very  best  one  can 
possibly  afford  or  secure,  both  because 
they  give  much  better  results  for  what 
feed  and  attention  they  get,  and  be- 
cause when  they  go  to  market  they  are 
always  in  demand  and  command  top  fig- 
ures. They  should  have  the  best  possi- 
ble attention  a  person  is  fixed  to  give 
them  to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty  growing 
condition.  No  matter  how  much  good 
blood  one  has,  they  soon  become  scrubs 
with  perpetual  stunting.  There  is  not 
the  excuse  for  this  that  many  cattlemen 
claim;  the  remedy  is  drastic  and  some- 
what bitter  to  many  old  cowmen,  but 
none  the  less  necessary.  Cut  down  the 
herds  to  what  one  can  handle  properly 
and  be  able  to  look  at  them  any  time  of 
the  year  without  a  prick  of  the  con- 
science or  an  apology  when  showing 
them  to  any  one  else. 

One  hundred  cows  kept  in  good  shape 
with  00  per  cent  of  a  calf  will  return 
more  profit,  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
trrief.  and  be  altogether  more  satisfac- 
tory than  200  run  with  the  same  amount 
of  feed  and  half  starved  through,  as  too 
many  of  our  herds  have  been  in  the 
past. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  of 
all  to  be  considered  is  the  securing  of 
large  calf  crops,  as  in  this  often  lies  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 
There  are  perhaps  three  outstanding  re- 
quirements to  obtain  this  end.  One 
wants  to  consider  that  a  cow  carries  her 
calf  something  over  nine  months,  at  the 
same  time  she  is  suckling  a  calf  at  foo'f 
for  six  or  seven  months.  If  she  is  half 
starvpd  part  of  the  year — be  it  summer 
or  winter — how  is  one  to  expect  her  to 
work  overtime  successfully,  as  she  is 
doing  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
her  time  when  she  is  breeding  regu- 
larly ?  She  won't  do  it.  One  essential 
is  a  good  summer  pasture,  where  there 


is  plenty  of  grass  and  good  water,  with- 
out her  having  to  travel  too  far  to 
reach  it.  A  cow  suckling  a  calf  cannot 
be  expected  to  travel  as  far  from  feed 
to  water  as  a  steer.  Another  necessity 
is  hay  and  feed  in  the  winter  to  keep 
up  the  vitality  of  the  cow  and  the  calf 
she  is  carrying,  and  not  have  her  so  thin 
and  weak  in  the  spring  at  calving  time 
that  it  requires  half  the  next  summer 
to  regain  her  strength  and  flesh  after 
delivering  her  calf.  Given  these  condi- 
tions, the  cow  is  ready  to  do  her  part 
towards  furnishing  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  a  calf  crop. 

I  believe  the  above  situation  is  real- 
ized by  most  cattlemen,  but  very  many 
do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
third  requirement,  viz.,  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  bulls.  Stop  one  moment  and 
consider  what  disadvantages  the  range 
bull  works  under,  especially  in  the 
mountains,  and  with  the  limited  supply 
used  in  most  sections,  the  wonder  is 
that  even  50  to  70  per  cent  of  a  calf 
crop  is  registered. 

There  is  an  old  law  still  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  Colorado  requiring  that 
four  bulls  shall  be  turned  out  with 
every  hundred  cows  turned  loose  on  the 
public  range.  A  great  many  people  look 
upon  this  law  as  prescribing  what  is 
necessary  to  get  results  under  any  kind 
of  range  conditions,  and  often  argue 
with  themselves  that  they  run  their 
cows  under  more  favorable  surroundings 
than  those  on  many  other  ranges  they 
know  about,  therefore  are  more  inclined 
to  (presumably)  economize,  and  rather 
reduce  the  number  to  three  bulls  to  the 
hundred  than  otherwise.  This  law  made 
four  head  a  minimum  that  should  be 
turned  out.  and  rather  in  the  shape  of 
a  penalty  than,  as  it  has  since  been  con- 
strued, as  a  standard  to  work  by.  Fur- 
thermore, when  this  law  was  framed  the 
main  cattle  ranches  were  situated  on  the 
prairies,  where  water  was  more  or  less 
restricted  and  scarce,  and  nearly  all 
cattle  running  in  any  section  had  to 
come  to  perhaps  one  running  stream,  or 
a  limited  number  of  water  holes,  thus 
giving  the  different  sexes  favorable  op- 
portunities for  mingling  every  day. 

Today  the  main  range  territories  are 
situated  in  the  mountains,  where  condi- 
tions are  entirely  different.  Nearly 
every  gully  has  water  in  it,  and  cattle 
have  every  chance  to  follow  their  in- 
clination to  scatter  in  small  bunches  and 
keep  scattered.  This  is  the  way  cattle 
like  to  range,  and  the  way  they  thrive 
best,  but  to  obtain  the  large  calf  crop 
which    is    so  desirable  a  much  larger 


number  of  bulls  will  be  necessary.  One 
bull  shut  in  a  good  field  not  too  large 
with  thirty  to  forty  cows  in  good  shape 
should  get  nearly  100  per  cent  of  calves, 
and  would  do  even  better  than  three 
bulls  with  100  cows  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Cattle  running  on  the  range  in  Routt 
County,  as  I  saw  them  a  few  weeks  ago, 
would  require  from  six  to  eight  bulls  to 
the  hundred  cows  to  get  anywhere  near 
the  same  results.  The  agitation  about 
steers  being  separated  from  the  cows  to 
get  results  has  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  subject.  If  there  are  plenty  of 
bulls  and  good  grass,  steers  make  very 
little  difference.  Tn  the  fall  of  1SS4  we 
sold  twenty- tour  cows  we  had  brought 
in  from  Towa  the  previous  spring  to  a 
friend  in  Denver,  who  took  them  to  run 
on  the  shares  for  five  years  and  branded 
them  with  a  separate  brand  than  our 
own  cattle.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
twelve  months  there  were  twenty-five 
head  of  living  calves,  one  cow  having 
calved  twice  in  the  year.  The  next 
twelve  months  they  produced  twenty- 
four  living  calves,  and,  in  checking  over, 
every  cow  was  still  alive,  also  the  forty- 
nine  head  of  increase.  These  cattle 
were  run  on  the  open  range  at  Roggen 
in  the  summer  time,  among  thousands 
of  head  of  range  steers  running  from 
yearlings  to  five-year-olds,  and  no  de- 
horning was  done  in  those  days.  We 
had  plenty  of  bulls  and  plenty  of  grass. 
Steers  in  those  days  went  for  beef  off 
the  grass  and  weighed  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds  more  than  steers 
weighed  off  the  same  range  twenty 
years  later.  On  the  same  range  (which 
has  since  been  homesteaded  and  settled), 
in  its  last  days,  35  to  40  per  cent  of  a 
calf  crop  was  all  that  was  obtainable, 
owing  directly  to  overstocking.  This  is 
what  drove  the  cows  out  and  substituted 
steers  in  their  place. 

Those  who  are  so  fortunately  situated 
as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection 
of  forest  reserves  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated, as  by  no  other  means  that  I 
know  of  can  public  summer  grazing  be 
protected  from  destruction  by  over- 
stocking, and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  forest  reserves  and  privately- 
owned  pastures  will  be  the  only  availa- 
ble summer  range  that  will  be  worth 
considering. 

Given  an  abundance  of  grass  for  sum- 
mer, and  hay  for  winter,  for  the  cow 
herd,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  adding  to 
the  percentage  of  bulls  used  to  get  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  a  calf  crop.  Each 
locality  will  have  to  determine  this  for 


itself,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  number  figured  necessary 
is  in  almost  all  cases  entirely 
too  small  to  get  best  results. 
Herefords  a  Popular  Breed. 
The  illustration  on  this  page 
represents  perhaps  the  most 
popular  beef  breed  in  the  coun- 
try. Something  like  8,000  nu  n 
are  today  breeding  registered 
Herefords  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  numbers  are  being 
rapidly  augmented.  The  Here- 
ford seems  equally  adapted  to 
the  range,  pasture  and  feed 
lot.  There  are  no  claims  made 
for  the  Hereford  as  a  milk  pro- 
ducer, but  as  a  beef  animal  it 
is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has  no 
superior,  and  few,  if  any, 
equals.  It  is  further  claimed 
that  they  mature  earlier,  fat- 
ten more  readily  and  finish  in 
a  shorter  period.  They  require 
less  feed  to  maintain  them  in 
good  flesh,  and  they  make  bet- 
ter use  of  roughage  than  any 
other  exclusive  beef  type. 
When  finished  for  market  they 
command  the  top  price  because 
the  carcass  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  more  valuable 
cuts.  They  return  the  best  re- 
sults for  grain  and  forage 
marketed  through  them,  are 
very  prolific,  and  retain  their 
individuality  when  crossed 
with  other  breeds. 

The    native    home    of  the 
Hereford  breed  of  cattle  is  the 
County  of  Hereford,  located  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
third  of  England,  with  Wales 
for  its  western  boundary.    In  this  coun- 
ty Herefords  are  bred  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  kinds  of  cattle. 

The  origin  of  the  Hereford  breed,  like 
that  of  many  others,  is  clouded  in  ob- 
scurity. Some  good  authorities  claim 
that  the  Hereford  was  the  first  breed 
on  the  island,  while  others  claim  that 
white-faced  cattle  were  originally 
shipped  into  the  island  from  Holland  or 
Flanders.  They  were  first  introduced 
into  America  in  1817,  when  Henry  Clay 
brought  four  head  to  his  home  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  one  bull  dying  in 
transit. 

This  breed  of  cattle  has  undergone 
more  of  an  evolution  and  made  more 
improvement  than  perhaps  any  other 
beef  breed  in  America.  In  1788  Mark- 
shaw,  who  at  that  time  was  regarded  as 
authority  on  the  breed,  gave  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  Hereford  type:: 

"The  countenance  pleasant,  cheerful, 
open;  the  forehead  broad;  eyes  full  and 
lovely;  horns  bright,  taper  and  spread- 
ing; head  small;  chap  lean;  neck  long 
and  tapering;  chest  deep;  bosom  broad 
and  projecting  forward;  shoulder  bone 
thin,  flat,  no  way  protuberant  in  bone, 
but  full  and '  mellow  in  flesh;  chest 
full:  loin  broad;  hips  standing  wide 
and  level  with  the  chine;  quarters  long 
and  wide  at  the  neck;  rump  even  with 
the  level  of  the  back  and  not  drooping 
nor  standing  high  and  sharp  above  the 
quarters;  tail  slender  and  neatly  haired: 
barrel  round  and  roomy;  the  carcass 
throughout  deep  and  well  spread;  ribs 
broad,  standing  flat  and  close  on  the 
outer  surface,  forming  a  small  even  bar- 
rel, the  hindmost  large  and  full  of 
length;  round  bone,  small,  snug  and  not 
prominent;  thigh  clean  and  regularly 
tapering;  legs  upright  and  short;  bone 
below  the  knee  and  hock  small;  feet  of 
middle  size;  flank  large;  flesh  every- 
where mellow,  soft  and  yielding  pleas- 
antly to  the  touch,  especially  on  the 
chine,  the  shoulder  and  the  ribs:  hide 
irellow,  supple,  of  a  middle  thickness, 
and  loose  on  the  neck  and  buckle;  coat 
neatly  haired,  bright  and  silky;  color 
middle  red  with  a  bald  face,  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  Hereford  breed." 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
this  beef  breed  of  cattle  will  at  once  re- 
alize the  remarkable  transformation 
that  has  been  made  in  the  American 
type.  Many  of  the  characteristics  above 
made  would  be  more  descriptive  of  the 
American  dairy  cow. 

As  is  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  head 
of  the  bull  is  different  in  type  from 
that  of  any  other  breed,  being  ratKi 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION. 


There  are  few  dairy  sections  in  the 
entire  country  but  what  are  affected 
with  "contagious  abortion"  and  the  loss 
suffered  especially  in  pure  bred  and  high 
grade  herds  is  very  heavy. 

T  have  had  so  many  inquiries  regard- 
ing this  disease  that  I  am  herewith  giv- 
ing our  readers  a  summary  of  the  ex- 
haustive investigations  made  by  the  ag- 
ricultural department  of  the  state  of 
Washington  where  the  disease  is  widely 
scattered. 

"1.  The  economic  loss  from  it  is 
enormous. 

"2.  The  disease  is  infectious  and  is 
caused  by  the  bacillus  abortus. 

"3.  No  cure  for  it  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  prevented. 

"4.  Proper  use  of  the  disinfectants  is 
the  one  way  known  to  prevent  it  or 
check  its  progress  after  it  has  gained 
a  start. 

"This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  dairymen  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

"Cows  in  an  affected  herd  are  very 
uncertain  breeders,  and  some  after  abor- 
tion never  breed  again.  Those  that 
throw  the  foetus  early  in  the  gestation 
period  easily  escape  observation,  while 
those  that  carry  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  normal  period,  the  slinking  is 
usually  ascribed  to  an  injury  or  to  a 
poisonous  plant,  and  so  before  the  dairy- 
man realizes  the  real  trouble  his  herd  is 
seriously  contaminated.  If  he  has  been 
trying  to  bring  his  cows  to  freshen  at 
the  most  profitable  season  his  program 
is  hopelessly  upset.  Valuable  time  in 
the  cow's  usefulness  is  lost;  the  calf  is 
either  born  dead  or  soon  dies,  or  lingers 
along  in  an  unthrifty  condition  and  is 
unprofitable  for  veal  or  to  raise  for  the 
milking  string.  Many  times  it  is  affected 
with  a  highly  infectious  diarrhea  which 
may  be  quickly  transmitted  to  other 
calves  on  the  premises.  The  cow  either 
fails  entirely  to  come  into  milk  or  the 
normal  yield  is  much  curtailed.  After 
abortion  the  placental  membranes  often 
fail  to  come  away  naturally.  They 
putrify  quickly,  and  must  be  removed 
by  hand,  with  the  result  that  shreds  of 
putrid  tissue  remain  behind  to  poison 
the  blood  and  become  the  source  of 
virulent  irritating  discharges  which  scat- 
ter disease  wherever  they  touch. 
Causes  and  Symptoms. 

"In  theory  it  is  quite  possible  for 
abortion  to  be  caused  by  moldy  silage, 
smutty  grain,  pine  branches,  or  from 
sprains  or  bruises.  However,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  these  causes  are  so  rare 
as  to  enable  us  to  disregard  them  al- 
most entirely.  And  the  sooner  we  do 
it  and  begin  to  suspect  the  real  cause, 
the  micro-organism  of  abortion,  the  bet- 
ter our  chances  of  successfully  checking 
its  progress. 

"This  tiny  organism,  known  as  the 
bacillus  abortus  which  can  only  be  seen 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  can  live  in 
about  every  tissue  and  fluid  in  the  body 
of  a  cow.  The  place  most  favoring  its 
rapid  growth  and  reproduction,  however, 
is  the  fluid  and  tissue  between  the 
foetus  and  the  womb.  Here  it  thrives 
and  reproduces  so  rapidly  that  soon  the 
delicate  communication  between  mother 
and  foetus  is  interfered  with  and  the 
foetus  dies  and  is  expelled  with  or  with- 
out the  membranes  as  mentioned  above. 
Sometimes  this  occurs  the  first  two  or 
three  months  of  gestation.  More  com- 
monly it  is  near  the  seventh,  in  which 
'cases  the  impending  abortion  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  discharge  of  brownish  col- 
ored fluid  and  also  by  the  signs  of  nor- 
mal parturition,  as  'making  bag,' 
'springing,'  etc. 

"We  know  the  disease  is  contracted 
when  these  virulent  discharges  are  ap- 
plied tlirectly  or  indirectly  to  the  part 
affected  through  the  agency  of  switch- 


ing tails,  contaminated  brushes,  cloths, 
service  of  affected  sires,  etc.  Some 
think  it  may  be  spread  through  the  food 
becoming  contaminated  by  the  dis- 
charges, the  infection  thus  being  car- 
ried .from  the  digestive  tract  to  the 
uterus  by  the  blood  stream.  The  thing 
to  be  remembered  is  that  one  aborting 
cow  is  the  center  of  a  wide  circle  of 
infection,  and  a  healthy  cow  brought 
within  this  area  is  almost  certain  to 
abort. 

"This  immunity  which  spontaneously 
develops  in  a  diseased  herd  has  sug- 
gested the  very  logical  possibility  of  an 
immune  serum  being  perfected  which 
might  be  used  as  a  protective  inocula- 
tion as  in  hog  cholera  or  black  leg  in 
cattle.  However,  to  date,  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  available  which  seems  reliable 
enough  to  merit  recommendation,  and 
it  is  because  of  these  facts  that  special 
emphasis  must  be  put  upon  prevention 
if  we  would  accomplish  anything  in 
evading  the  immense  loss  from  this 
disease. 

If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  never  to 
have  had  this  trouble  among  his  cattle, 
he  should  spare  no  pains  or  expense 
to  insure  himself  against  it.  Any  out- 
side cattle,  no  difference  what  their 
source,  must  be  regarded  as  affected. 
Any  animal  admitted  to  the  premises, 
no  difference  for  how  short  a  time,  may 
bring  the  trouble  that  it  will  take  years 
to  overcome.  However,  if  he  finds  the 
disease  has  already  gained  a  foothold, 
he  should  not"  give  up,  because  nothing 
but  his  failure  to  act  will  render  his 
case  hopeless." 

FINE  POINTS  OF  A  DAIRY  COW. 


Milk  in  Comfort 
in  Fly  Time  or 
Any  Time 


A  child  can  milk 
t  h  e  meanest 
cow,    and  Hiryrmc 
can  break  In  a  new 
cow  with  this  Hob- 
ble,   without  fc/ir 
or  h.Tvm  ro  cow.  Prevent*  kicking 
or  nwiirliitHt  nt  lalL    Put  on  In  S 
•fcnnclx.     u*c  It  onr  week.  If  nm 
Mdffk'd  return  and  moncywll!  bo  rc- 
fuiide'l.    sent  anywhere  in  U.  s. 
nir   $1  5*.     Akciii*  wimuvl. 
THE   CIINNMLL  SHACKLE  CO.  I 
229  Grant  St..      Honulam,  Wnth.  £ 


Are  you  starting  to  build  up  a  profit- 
able dairy  herd?  If  so,  you  want  to  be 
a  good  judge  of  a  cow.  To  know  how  to 
pick  out  a  good  dairy  animal  means 
saving  in  loss  of  time  and  money.  James 
R.  Garver,  head  of  the  Dairy  Extension 
Department  of  Purdue  University,  has 
prepared  the  following  rules  for  selec- 
tion of  a  cow: 

Constitution — In  order  that  a  cow 
may  perform  efficiently  her  work  of 
production  and  reproduction  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  she  must  have  a  strong 
constitution,  and  the  following  charac- 
teristics indicate  this  first  essential 
point  in  a  dairy  cow. 

Large,  mild,  bright,  expressive  eyes, 
good  width  of  forehead,  broad  muzzle 
with  large  mouth  and  nostrils,  promi 
nent  windpipe,  strong  jaw,  deep  heart 
girth,  good  width  between  front  legs 
full  crops  and  breast,  and  horns  that  are 
rather  thick  at  the  base  and  tapering  at 
the  ends. 

Most  of  these  points  are,  more  or  less, 
closely  associated  to  the  vital  organs, 
namely,  the  heart  and  lungs,  wtoieb 
must  be  well  developed  with  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  operate  properly,  if  an 
animal  is  to  have  constitutional  vigor. 

Capacity — There  are  only  a  few  cows 
of  consistent  high  production,  but  what 
are  amply  provided  with  storage  room 
for  consuming  immense  quantities  of 
feed  and  water.  The  large  producer  is 
almost  always  the  most  profitable  pro- 
ducer and  must,  therefore,  be  provided 
with  a  large  capacity,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  following  points: 

Great  length  from  withers  to  hip 
bone,  large  barrel,  full  crops,  well 
sprung  ribs  that  are  broad,  deep  and 
wide  apart. 

When  judging  the  capacity  of  a  cow, 
it  is  important  to  notice  the  efficiency 
of  her  digestive  organs  by  studying  her 
handling  qualities.  See  whether  her 
hide  is  soft,  pliable,  of  medium  thick- 
ness and  covered  with  a  soft,  silky  coat 
of  hair,  which  indicates  that  the  organs 
of  digestion  are  in  perfect  working  or- 
der. 

Nervous  Temperament — When  speak- 
ing of  a  cow  having  a  good  nervous  or 
dairy  temperament,  it  isn't  meant  that 
she  ought  to  be  excitable,  fretful  and 
hard  to  manage.  On  the  contrary,  she 
should  show  a  disposition  to  work  un- 
der almost  any  condition.  The  cow  that 
is  busy  eating  or  chewing  her  cud  most 
of  the  time  and,  at  the  same  time,  is 
using  a  medium  amount  of  the  feed 
eaten  for  maintaining  her  own  life  proc- 
esses, is  usually  a  profitable  cow,  hav- 
ing the  following  points  of  conforma- 
tion : 

A  clean,  dished  face;  neat  throat; 
long,  slender  neck  that  is  thin  and 
smoothly  joined  to  the  shoulders;  with- 
ers sharp,  back  bone  prominent;  no 
fleshiness  on  the  shoulders,  neck,  with- 


uild  a  Loud 


Book  of  Barn  Plans  FREE 

If  you  are  going  to  Build  a  Ntw  "m 
Barn,  or  Remodel  the  Old  One,  you 
should  have  this  book. 

Why  Not  Build  This  Fall? 

Louden   Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of 
barn  equipment.    It  is  a  complete  and 
valuable  book  of  reference  and  instruction 
on  barn  construction. 

The  112  pnprs  of  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  full  of  dollar- 
snving  information.  It  contains  61  representative  designs 
for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general  purpose  barns,  as  welt 
as  many  other  designs,  for  hog  barns,  pens,  hay  sheds,  etc. 

The  advantages  in  each  design  in  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  pointed  out,  and 
estimate  of  construction  cost  is  given.  In  addition,  there  are  St  pages  devoted 
to  general  construction  problems,  such  as  concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  con- 
struction, ventilation,  etc. 

When  Writing  for  This  Book,  Please  State  When  You  Expect  to  Build, 
and  How  Many  Cows  and  How  Many  Horses  You  Want  to  House 

We  have  Designs  for  nearly  4,000  barns  and  our  architects  will  give  your 
letter  personal  attention  if  we  learn  your  exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a  clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum  of 
expense  for  upkeep.  When  cows  are  transferred  from  dark,  dirty  barns  to 
Louden  barns,  the  milk  flow  often  increases  from  15  to  25  percent,  and  the  labor 
of  caring  for  the  herd  is  reduced  one-third  to  one-half. 

The  cost  of  installing  Louden 
equipment  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  Louden  Line  Includes: 

Cow  Stalls 
Horse  Stalls 
Mansers 
Manger  Divisions 
Animal  Pens 
of  all  kinds 
Door  Hangers  Power  Hoists 

Catalogs  Free 

The  Louden  Machiney  Co. 

(Established  1S67) 

6102  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriers 
Hay  Carriers 
Hay  Loft 

Equipment 
Bird  Proof  Barn 


J*  OIN  HYDRO -PNEUMATIC  PUMPS 

FOR  COUNTRY  WATER  SYSTEMS  I 

The  Pumps  that  place  within  reach  of  every  home  iuch  conveniences  as  a  | 
bath  room,  running  water   in  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  for  watering  stock.] 
washing  windows  sprinkling  fighting  fires  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  uses.  il 
Nothing  will  add  as  much  to  the  value  ol   your  property  as  a  MODERN 
WATER  SYSTEM.   No  improvement  you  can  make  in  your  home  will  relieve 
the  entire  family,  and  especially  the  women  folks  ol  so  much  hard  work    Let  us 
ou  more  about  MYERS  HYDRO-PNEUMATIC  (air  and  water)  PUMPS 
[ow  tbey  are  installed  and  used  in  connection  with  air  pressure  tanks,  and  I 

hat  an  excellent  water  supplv  they  furnish  You'll  be  surprised  how  easily  and  cheaply  you  can  have 
ing  water  wherever  wanted    New  catalog  information  and  name  of  e>u>  nearest  dealer  on  request 

E.  MYERS  &  BRO.    HOOrange  St.  ASHLAIND.  OHIO 
ASHLAND   PUMP    AND   MAY    TOOL  WORKS 


era,  back,  loin,  rump  and  thighs;  eyes 
that  are  large,  bright,  mild,  expressive, 
and  general  actions  and  movements  in- 
dicating more  or  less  alertness  and  free- 
dom from  sluggishness. 

Cows  that  are  recognized  as  good 
workers  generally  have  most  of  these 
characteristics.* 

Blood  Circulation — A  cow  may  have  a 
strong  constitution  and  a  large  capac- 
ity, but  if  her  blood  does  not  circulate 
through  the  right  portions  of  her  anat- 
omy she  would  be  worthless  as  a  dairy 
cow. 

The  udder  is  the  part  of  a  cow's  an- 
atomy where  milk  is  manufactured,  con- 
sequently we  like  to  see  a  maximum 
amount  of  blood  passing  through  this 
organ.  A  good  dairy  cow  should  have 
most  of  her  blood  circulating  through 
the  lower  part  of  her  anatomy,  and  the 
way  to  ascertain  this  is  to  study  the 
udder,  milk  veins  and  milk  wells. 

A  large  well-placed  udder,  hung  high 
behind,  and  well  forward,  flat  on  the 
bottom  or  floor,  well  veined,  accompan- 
ied with  large  tortuous  milk  veins  that 
are  long,  having  one  or  more  large  wells, 
indicates  whether  or  not  the  cow  is  dis- 
tributing food  nutrients  in  the  right 
part  of  her  body. 

Ability — It  is  possible  for  a  cow  to 
have  all  the  essential  points  mentioned 
so  far  and  yet,  if  she  lacks  ability,  she 
would  be  an  absolute  failure  as  a  profit- 
able milk  producer.  Since  the  udder  is 
the  milk  plant  of  the  cow's  conforma- 
tion, we  logically  study  this  organ  to 
learn  of  the  ability  she  possesses  to 
transform  feed  stuffs  into  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 


CORRUGATED 
RAT-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF  I 

Safe,  profitable  | 
place  tostoregraln 
until  favorable  I 
time  to  sell.  Keeps  | 
grain  perfectly. 
Large  door,  remov- 
able sbovellng  board.  2-foot  sliding  door  for 
easy  scooping.   Ask  for  booklet  showing  let- 
ters from  satisfied  users. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1353  Grand  Ave.,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!|p 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  } 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running? 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  I  ifetlme.  Skims  95  quarts 

f>er  hour.  Made  also  in  four  flj 
arger  sizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  here 

30  Days' Free  Trial  ?*d™^°b7wh°£ 

it  fiMvos  in  ci-L-am.  Postal  brings  Frco  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct  from-factory"  offer. 


Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  half. 

ALB AUGH  DOVER  CO.  <12> 

2228  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


for^ale  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

Also  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Strait ht  Shorthorns 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  Is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 
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RELATION  OF  BANKER  TO  FARMER. 


A  short  time  ago  the  fourth  session  of 
the  Agricultural  Commission  of  the 
American  Bankers"  Association  was  held 
in  Chicago,  and  was  attended  by  350 
bankers,  farm  journal  editors  and  a  few 
farmers,  but  the  latter  were  quite  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Few  farm- 
ers care  to  stop  work  during  the  season 
to  attend  a  conference,  especially  when 
they  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  their  inability  to  express 
themselves  freely. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  to  improve  and 
increase  the  friendly  relations  already 
existing  between  the  farmer  and  the 
banker,  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
each.  Possibly  no  better  idea  of  the 
underlying  motives  could  be  given  than 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  delivered  by  Mr.  B.  F. 
Harris"  of  Champaign,  111.,  who  presided 
over  the  sessions.  These  sentences  were 
placarded  conspicuously  on  the  walls  of 
the  room  where  the  meeting  was  held, 
bo  as  to  impress  them  upon  the  minds 
of  all  present: 

"Take  interest  in  the  farmer  as  well 
as  from  him." 

"Create  a  soil  as  well  as  a  bank  re- 
serve." 

"A  settled  country  that  isn't  worth  a 
good  road  and  a  good  school  isn't  worth 
living  in." 

"The  throbbing  heart  of  American 
prosperity  and  national  life  lies  in  the 
growing  crops  in  the  keeping  of  our 
farmers.' 

"The  hope  of  American  agriculture  is 
the  children  of  the  country  schools." 

The  banker-farmer  platform,  to  which 
attention  was  repeatedly  called,  has  a 
number  of  planks,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Harris 
as  follows:  Citizenship,  co-operation, 
better  schools,  better  roads,  farm  dem- 
onstration, better  tenancy  methods,  com-  I 
munity  buildings,  home-town  marketing  j 
and  distributing,  rural  credits,  soil  sur- 
veys. 

The  banker-farmer  partnership  is  now 
organized  in  thirty-nine  states,  thirty- 
one  of  which  were  represented  at  this 
conference.  The  country  banker  and  the 
.  farmer  sustain  a  very  close  relation  to 
each  other,  and  this  can  be  made  more 
profitable  to  both  through  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  general  conditions  in 
which  both  are  vitally  interested. 
Through  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
the  banker's  interests  are  increased,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  co-operation 
should  be  mutually  helpful. 

Since  the  farmer  looks  to  the  banker 
for  financial  assistance,  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  expect  helpful  suggestions  along 
various  lines  also.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  give  these  practical  suggestions,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  banker  keep  himself 
well  informed. 

One  country  banker  advanced  the  idea 
that  every  banker  should  subscribe  for 
one  or  more  good  farm  papers  and  ad- 
vise all  of  his  farmer  patrons  to  do  like- 
wise. He  should  carefully  read  these 
papers,  clip  from  them  valuable  and 
timely  suggestions,  which  he  should  then 
paste  in  a  scrap  book  which  is  access- 
ible to  the  farmers  at  all  times.  Many 
farmers  do  not  have  the  time  to  read, 
and  many  more  do  not  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  a  good  farm  journal,  and 
here  is  where  the  banker  can  be  of  inr 
i  -timable  value  to  his  farmer  patrons. 

Another  very  interesting  and  practical 
speaker  was  a  Wisconsin  farm  woman, 
who  lived  ten  miles  from  a  station  and 
fifteen  from  the  nearest  grocery.  This 
woman  pleaded  for  her  sisters  of  the 
farm — not  those  who  live  in  modern 
houses,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  con- 
veniences, but  the  women  who  know  not 
what  these  mean —  who  have  no  water 
systems,  not  even  a  sink  in  the  kitchen 
— women  who  must  handle  a  ton  of 
water  a  day  besides  all  the  other  house- 
work and  a  good  part  of  the  chores 
about  the  place.  She  told  those  assem- 
bled hankers  that  if  they  wanted  to 
make  their  offers  of  help  practical,  they 
could  not  possibly  do  better  than  estab- 
lish a  woman's  rest  room  in  the  small 
town  banks — a  place  where  the  farm 
women  can  go  (while  their  husbands 
transact  their  business  abo'it  town)  to 
rtst,  tidy  up,  rock  and  talk,  to  make 
themselves  at  home  instead  of  standing 
around  wearily  waiting  through  the  long 
hours  until  ,  the  men  folks  are  ready  to 
go  hack'  to  the  farm. 

This  woman,  Mrs.  Nellie  K.  Jones,  also 


$1,635,000  Hidden 

In  This  Year's  Goodyear  Tires 


Not  an  Excuse 

Let  us  first  explain  that  this  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  over-price.  Our  this  year  s  price  re- 
duction— made  February  1 — will  save  Good- 
year users  about  five  million  dollars  this  year. 

And  that  was  our  third  reduction  in  two 
years,  totaling  45  per  cent.  Our  matchless 
output  gives  you  in  Goodyears  a  value  never 
before  known  in  tires. 

Goodyear  Extras 

Goodyear  Fortified  Tires  have  five  costly 
features  found  in  no  other  tire.  They  com- 
bat your  five  major  troubles  in  better  ways 
than  anyone  else  attempts. 

These  tires,  in  addition,  have  other  features 
not  commonly  employed. 

If  we  omitted  those  ex- 
tras, this  year's  probable 
output  would  cost  us 
$1,635,003  less.  That  is, 
we  could  add  to  our  prof- 
its about  $5450  per  day. 

Most  of  these  extras 
are  hidden.  Tires  that 
lack  them  look  as  strong 
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OOD/PYEAR 

AKRON.OHIO 

Fortified  Tires 

(  Rim-Cuts— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
_     ...      \  Blowouts— by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Fortified  J  Loose  Treads— by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Aeainst    )  Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

I  Punctures  and  Skidding— by  our  double- 
'     thick  All-Weather  tread. 


as  Goodyears.  And  you  would  never  know  it, 
save  by  months  of  use,  if  we  left  them  out. 

$500,000  Added 

This  year's  improvements — just  our  latest 
additions— cost  us  $500,000  yearly.  Most  of 
it  goes  into  extra  rubber — all  into  extra  wear. 

And  this  much  is  added — this  half  miiiion 
dollars — at  a  time  when  we  save  users  five 
million  dollars  in  price.  At  a  time  when  some 
makers  are  skimping  to  meet  competition. 

Then  our  Research  Department — to  find 
more  betterments  still — will  cost  us  $100,000. 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

These  extras  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Tires 
without  them  will  be  offered  so  long  as 
you  will  buy  them.  But 
any  dealer,  if  you  ask 
him,  will  supply  you  Good- 
year tires. 

Goodyear  has  for 
years  outsold  any  other 
tire.  It  is  gaining  new 
users  faster  than  we  can 
supply  them.  And  those 
extras  did  it.  (2418) 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  other  Types 


made  a  plea  for  a  partnership  of  two  on 
every  farm  to  which  the  banker  goes  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  loan  or  in  any 
way  advancing  the  farm  interests.  The 
banker  should  insist  that  the  wife  know 
all  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage  which 
she  signs— that  the  banker  investigate 
the  farm  homes  which  he  visits  to  see  if 
they  have  the  necessary  labor  saving  de- 
vices which  will  make  the  work  for  the 
woman  easier  and  more  effective.  She 
cited  numerous  instances  where  farm 
women  had  labored  hard  and  died  at  an 
early  age  because  of  the  inconveniences 
with  which  they  had  to  work.  If  a 
farmer  borrow  $500  for  live  stock,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  why  should  not  farm  wom- 
an borrow  $100  for  necessary  utensils  in 
the  farm  home? 

These  conferences  can  be  made  of  in- 
estimable value  to  both  farmer  and 
banker,  and  another  year  will  witness  a 
greatly  increased  attendance. 

This  country  would  be  in  a  happier 
condition  if  legislators  spent  half  as 
much  time  and  labor  to  prevent  crime 
as  they  do  to  punish  it. 


HAVE  YOUR  NAME  REGISTERED. 


The  American  Society  of  Agriculture 
is  now  preparing  to  publish  its  annual 
Directory  of  Live  Stock  Bleeders.  The 
purpose  of  the  directory  is  to  guide 
members  in  making  purchases  of  pure- 
bred breeding  stock.  The  society  will 
print  the  names  of  all  responsible  breed- 
ers of  purebred  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry  without  charge.  These 
names  will  appear  in  the  directory  un- 
der the  proper  breed,  county  and  state, 
so  that  members  of  the  society  can  read- 
ily learn  the  location  of  breeders  nearest 
to  them.  The  society's  officers  are  eager 
to  publish  the  names  of  the  smaller 
breeders,  men  who  are  just  getting  start- 
ed and  who  are  not  yet  in  position  to 
exhibit  their  stock  or  advertise  exten- 
sively. There  is  no  advertising  space  for 
sale  in  the  directory,  as  it  is  not  pub- 
lished for  profit. 

Breeders  of  purebred  live  stock,  poul- 
try or  seeds  who  desire  to  have  their 
names  and  addresses  listed  in  the  next 
directory  should  write  at  once  for  an 
information  blank  to  A.  M.  Barrett, 


treasurer,  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
culture, 732  Federal  street,  Chicago. 

W.  M.  Jardine,  dean  of  agriculture  at 
Manhattan,  is  president  of  the  society. 


Members  of  our  family  used  to  com- 
plain of  grease  being  indigestible  and 
rising  on  their  stomach,  when  I  used 
lard  or  beef  dripping.  I  have  sincp 
learned  to  use  refined  cottonseed  cooking 
oil  for  shortening  and  for  all  fried  food, 
and  it  causes  no  trouble  and  seems  to 
digest  easily.  We  also  like  the  rich  fla- 
vor it  gives  the  food  much  better  than 
any  other  cooking  fat.  There  is  nothing 
equal  to  \X  for  giving  a  rich  flavor  to  an 
otherwise  dry  pot  roast,  and  for  fried 
foods  the  oil  does  not  spatter  over  the 
stove  as  butter  does. 


Go  out  and  get  a  brood  sow  before 
the  prices  advance.  Get  a  good  sow  if 
possible,  but  get  a  sow.  You  will  find 
that  hog  money  is  the  quickest  and  eas- 
iest made. 


Cows  may  come  and  cows  may  go  but 
I  the  bull  goes  on  forever. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year   50  Cents 

Three  Years    $1.00 

An  additional  charge  of  25  cents  per 
year  will  be  made  on  all  subscriptions 
delivered  through  the  mail  in  the  city 
of  Denver.  This  additional  charge  is 
made  to  pay  for  extra  postage  required 
by  postal  department  for  delivery  in 
the  city. 


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations, Chicago,  111. 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  suf- 
ficient notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


THE  FARMER  AS  AN  ADVERTISER. 


The  world  is  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  of  today  is  essentially 
a  different  man  from  the  one  spoken  of 
as  a  "rube"  a  decade  ago.  The  present 
day  farmer  has  learned  that  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  age 
and  to  successfully  meet  competition,  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  use  his  -brain 
even  more  than  his  brawn.  He  has 
learned  that  the  production  is  not  by 
any  means  the  greatest  feature  in  farm- 
ing, but  that  unless  successful  planning 
and  marketing  is  done,  he  is  a  failure, 
regardless  of  how  hard  he  may  work 
or  how  much  he  may  produce.  He  is 
also  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that 
his  vocation  is  the  most  dignified  of 
any.  He  is  called  upon  to  feed  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  without  his  ac- 
tivity, existence  would  be  impossible. 

The  new  farmer  therefore  is  a  student 
of  economics.  No  longer  does  he  plant 
the  same  piece  of  ground  to  the  same 
crop  for  successive  years;  no  longer  does 
he  use  the  antiquated  implements  that 
are  so  wasteful  of  time  and  energy,  but 
he  makes  a  study  of  the  soil,  the  crops 
to  which  it  is  especially  adapted  and 
the  rotation  that  will  build  up  instead 
of  deplete.  He  has  also  learned  that 
the  most  modern  implements  and  house- 
hold conveniences  are  features  that  are 
indispensable  in  the  economy  of  time  and 
energy  and  materially  add  to  his  profits. 

The  American  farmers  of  today  are 
both  intelligent  and  progressive.  They 
have  learned  the  value  of  farm  papers, 
experiment  stations,  and  Federal  bulle- 
tins. They  have  become  great  readers 
and  are  adopting  practical  business 
methods.  No  longer  are  they  the  prey 
of  designing  promoters,  but  they  are 
quick  to  analyze  a  scheme  and  readily 
see  whether  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
take  a  financial  interest  in  a  proposition 
in  which  they  are  urged  to  invest. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  that  the 
modern  farmer  has  learned  is  the  value 
of  advertising.  He  realizes  more  than 
ever  before  that  simply  growing  crops 
is  not  all  there  is  to  the  farming  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  successful  farmer  as 
well  as  the  successful  merchant  or  man- 
ufacturer, must  be  an  advertiser.  If  he 
has  land,  live  stock  or  products  of  the 
soil  to  sell,  he  knows  that  the  columns 
of  the  farm  journal  will  bring  him  a 
purchaser  quicker  than  he  could  secure 
one  in  any  other  way.  He  has  reached 
that  degree  of  development  that  he 
feels  fully  capable  of  transacting  his 
own  business  either  personally  or 
through  the  co-operation  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  he  no  longer  looks  to  the  com- 
mission man  to  find  his  markets,  but 
uses  the  columns  of  his  farm  journal, 
which  he  studiously  consults,  when  he 
wi-.nts  to  either  sell  or  buy.  When 
buying  implements,  automobiles  or  any- 


thing else  that  is  needed  on  (lie  farm 
his  first  thought  is  to  look  over  the 
advertisments  of  a  reliable  farm  jour- 
nal that  guarantees  its  advertisers  to 
its  subscribers  and  he  is  most  likely  to 
purchase  from  those  there  represented. 

Th_e  efficient  farmer  advertises  not 
only  through  his  local  and  farm  jour- 
nals but  also  through  bulletin  boards 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  near 
the  house  where  they  can  be  easily  seen 
by  passersby.  He  knows  that  big  for- 
tunes have  been  and  are  being  made 
through  advertising  and  he  lias  decided 
to  get  into  the  game  and  dispose  of 
his  products  at  good  figures. 

In  many  communities  the  practice  is 
becoming  popular  to  give  the  farm  a 
name  which  is  neatly  painted  on  a  sign 
board  artistically  placed  on  the  entrance 
to  the  home.  In  this  way  the  farm  is 
advertised  to  all  who  pass  and  the  im- 
pression is  conveyed  that  the  owner 
takes  pride  in  his  vocation  as  well  as 
in  the  appearance  of  his  farm. 

The  future  farmers  will  be  adver- 
tisers the  middlemen  will  largely  lie 
eliminated  and  those  who  would  com- 
mand the  patronage  of  thp  farmers 
must  likewise  be  advertisers. 


MAKE  WAR  ON  THE  WEEDS. 


There  is  an  urgent  call  just  now  for 
every  American  farmer  to  go  to  war. 
The  enemy  is  encamped  all  about  him 
and  unless  he  becomes  especially  active 
at  once,  his  enemy,  the  weeds,  will  come 
out  victorious,  and  he  will  be  a  heavy 
loser.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
in  dry  farming  sections  where  every  bit 
of  moisture  is  needed  to  develop  and 
mature  the  plants  from  which  a  crop  is 
to  be  harvested.  Every  weed  that  is  al- 
lowed to  grow  absorbs  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  and  lessens  the  yield  of  the 
crop  proportionately. 

Weeds  cost  us  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  that  just  as  well  might  be  saved 
if  the  practice  of  clean  cultivation  was 
adopted.  Land  that  should  produce 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  corn  yield  not 
more  than  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  the  observer  to  realize  which 
the  farmer  is  trying  to  grow,  corn  or 
weeds.  The  weeds  not  only  rob  the 
corn  of  much  moisture,  but  soil  fertil- 
ity as  well,  and,  instead  of  harvesting 
a  well  filled  ear,  the  farmer  frequently 
gets  a  nubbin  and  then  wonders  why  his 
crop  has  not  yielded  better. 

The  average  farmer  cultivates  his  corn 
four  times  when  it  is  considered 
laid-by.  The  efficient  farmer  will  give 
his  corn  a  fifth  cultivation,  which  is 
quite  shallow,  but  will  enable  him  to 
form  a  good  dust  mulch,  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  will  be  enabled  to  de- 
stroy any  weeds  that  he  did  not  get  in 
the  previous  cultivations.  A  special  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  see  that  no 
weeds  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  When 
I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  it  was  our 
practice  to  go  through  the  fields  with 
hoes  and  cut  down  all  weeds  that  had 
been  missed  with  the  plow. 

All  stubble  fields  should  be  plowed 
as  soon  as  possible  and  then  gone  over 
with  a  disk  and  harrow  at  frequent  in- 
tervals in  order  to  keep  the  crust 
broken,  a  dust  mulch  formed,  and  the 
weeds  killed.  In  pasture  lands,  weeds 
should  be  mowed  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  the  blossom  stage. 


FRENCH  WAR  DOGS  TO  NEW  USE. 


A  remarkable  story  of  the  new  use 
to  which  police  dogs  (now  called  war 
dogs)  are  put  by  the  French  comes  from 
the  Vosges. 

An  experimental  squad  of  twenty  dogs, 
the  account  says,  is  stationed  near  the 
front  line  of  trenches,  whence  they  are 
sent  singly  at  night  to  range  over  the 
ground  between  the  French  and  German 
lines  in  search  of  wounded  Frenchmen, 
whom  they  have  been  trained  to  distin- 
guish. 

Each  dog  carries  a  small  bottle  of 
brandy  tied  to  his  body  and  also  has 
a  light  attached  to  his  collar.  When  a 
wounded  man  is  found,  the  man  pulls  the 
string,  to  which  a  coil  of  rope  is  fas- 
tened, ties  the  rope  around  his  body,  and 
is  then  pulled  back  to  the  French  trench- 
es. The  dogs  work  quite  silently;  so  far 
none  have  been  noticed  by  the  enemy. 
They  never  assist  Germans. 

The  authorities,  it  is  said,  purpose 
to  extend  the  scheme  to  the  rest  of  the 
front  as  enough  dogs  are  trained — the 
training  takes  from  six  to  eight  weeks — 


The  very  rapid  growth  of  Western 
Farm  Life  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
move  into  larger  quarters,  and  we  are 
now  located  in  the  Brock -I  la  finer  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and 
Arapahoe  streets,  where  we  will  he  very 
pleased  to  see  our  friends  at  any  time 
they  are  in  the  capital  city. 

Our  development  has  been  very  rapid 
during  the  past  year  and  it  now  re- 
quires a  good  part  of  the  time  of  two  of 
the  largest  and  most  modern  magazine 
presses  in  the  West  to  get  out  the  large 
50,000  semi-monthly  edition  of  WEST- 
ERN FARM  LIFE,  the  largest  farm 
journal  in  the  trans-Missouri  country. 
This  journal  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  West  and  the  generous  sup- 
port given  it  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Of  the  West,  it  is  strictly  Western  and 
its  one  object  is  to  assist  the  farmers 
of  this  great  and  resourceful  country  to 
adopt  more  efficient  methods,  to  use  the 
most  practical  implements  that  will  en- 
able them  to  increase  their  production 


hoping  thus  to  save  thousands  of  wound- 
ed who  would  otherwise  be  condemned  to 
a  lingering  death  by  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  them  in  positions  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  fire. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Oklahoma  farmer  finds  that  th» 
most  practical  time  to  use  the  straw 
spreader  is  immediately  after  drilling 
wheat,  since  the  ground  is  then  filled 
with  small  trenches,  and  the  straw  fall- 
ing into  them  will  stay  on  the  ground, 
preventing  the  sandy  soil  from  blowing, 
acting  as  a  mulch,  adding  to  the  humus 
and  in  different  ways  materially  assist- 
ing in  increasing  the  yield.  He  find's 
that  his  straw  spreader  adds  more  than 
$200  annually  to  his  income,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  builds  up  his  soil. 


There  will  be  an  occasional  day  or 
two  that  can  be  profitably  utilized  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  about  the  home.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  supply  of  good  paint  on  hand, 
and  whenever  a  few  hours  can  be  spared 
from  other  work  utilize  the  time  in 
painting  the  buildings,  thus  increasing 
their  longevity  and  materially  adding  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  home. 
Some  of  the  most  efficient  farmers  set 
apart  a  certain  time  each  year  for 
painting  up  the  buildings.  This  is  a 
most  excellent  practice  and  should  be 
generally  adopted.  System  on  the  farm 
will  pay  100  per  cent. 

Look  to  the  health  of  your  live  stock 
in  a  similar  way  that  you  do  that  of 
your  family.  Keep  your  stables  clean, 
well  ventilated  and  lighted.  Don't 
overlook  the  importance  of  ridding  the 
premises  of  the  annoying  and  disease- 
carrying  fly.  The  first  time  you  are  in 
town  buy  a  pound  of  powdered  helle- 
bore. Dissolve  one-half  of  it  in  ten  gal- 
lons of  water  and  thoroughly  sprinkle 
all  manure  piles  and  other  places  where 
flies  breed.  Tn  a,  few  days  repeat  the 
operation.  In  connection  with  this,  if 
you  will  sprinkle  a  diluted  solution  of 
zenoleum  or  other  coal  tar  products 
around  where  flies  are  wont  to  gather, 
you  will  soon  be  rid  of  the  little  pests. 


with  less  energy  and  at  a  reduced  ex- 
pense, in  sort,  to  be  a  potent  factor  in 
making  our  people  more  prosperous. 

We  make  for  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 
no  extravagant  claims  that  we  are  not 
ready  and  willing  to  be  of  special 
ready  and  willing  to  be  of  the  least 
service  to  any  of  our  readers  and  the 
only  compensation  asked  is  that  they 
will  feel  entirely  free  to  write  or  call 
on  us  at  any  and  all  times  when  we  can 
serve  their  interests. 

We  do  not  presume .  ourselves  to  be 
able  to  answer  every  question  in  relation 
to  live  stock  and  general  agriculture  but 
we  are  in  a  position  to  secure  expert 
advice  on  any  question  sent  us  and  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  answering  questions 
sent  us  by  our  readers. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  con- 
tinue to  write  us  regarding  their  experi- 
ences in  Western  farming  and  we  want 
vou  to  feel  that  the  columns  of  WEST- 
ERN FARM  LIFE  are  open  for  a  free 
discussion  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  economics  and  general  agriculture. 


Dry  land  farmers  who  are  short  on 
fall,  winter  and  spring  pasture  and  hay 
crops  would  do  well  to  plow  ten  or 
twenty  acres  just  as  soon  as  the  grain 
is  harvested  and  plant  it  to  winter  rye. 
If  seeded  early  on  well-tilled  soil  poss  s- 
sing  the  necessary  moisture  for  early 
germination,  rye  will  make  a  good  pas- 
ture this  fall  and  can  be  cut  for  hay 
next  spring.  Many  farmers  have  gotten 
good  results  by  breaking  sod  land  deep, 
fining  it  down  well  and  planting  the  rye 
early  in  the  summer. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  experiment  a  little 
on  your  own  account  with  new  crops. 
Some  one  must  exercise  a  progressive 
spirit,  and  why  not  you?  A  few  pounds 
of  seed  for  a  new  forage  crop  will  cost 
you  but  little,  and  even  if  you  should 
not  make  a  big  success  you  would 
doubtless  harvest  a  sufficient  crop  to  re- 
pay you  for  the  seed,  time  and  labor. 
Try  a  few  acres  to  winter  rye,  and  deep 
till  a  few  acres  this  summer  for  Sudan 
grass  and  aspersette  to  be  planted  in 
the  spring.  Don't  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  harrowing  well  the  same  day 
all  ground  plowed,  so  that  the  moisture 
may  he  conserved. 


If  you  have  not  yet  made  a  general 
cleanup  on  the  ranch,  don't  delay  an- 
other day.  Haul  out  every  bit  of  ma- 
nure and  other  refuse  that  would  af- 
ford a  harboring  place  for  the  deadly 
fly,  and  make  your  place  so  neat  and 
clean  that  the  little  carrier  of  disease 
germs  will  find  no  resting  place  and  will 
move  on  to  the  neighbors  who  "have  not 
had  time  to  clean  up."  Some  people  are 
so  busy  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  they 
have  time  to  take  their  annual  bath. 


If  you  haven't  time  to  haul  out  the 
manure  from  the  barns  and  corrals  and 
spread  it  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with 
a  pitch  fork,  buy  a  manure  spreader  and 
do  it  right.  If  you  will  use  it  judicious- 
ly, the  increased  yield  in  crops  will  more 
than  pay  the  cost  within  two  seasons, 
and  the  spreader,  well  cared  for,  will  last 
for  many  years.  You  cannot  become  an 
efficient  farmer  and  realize  the  maxi- 
mum returns  from  your  time  and  labor 
without  good  implements. 


August  1,  1915 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.    You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Rupture  at  the  Navel. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  prescribe  treatment  for  a  two- 
year-old  filly  that  was  foaled  with  a 
small  rupture  at  the  navel.  There  is 
no  veterinarian  here.  Our  horse  book 
says  to  clamp  it.  Is  a  clamp  better  than 
a  string?  Can  anything  deeper  than  the 
skin  be  gotten  into  the  clamp? — Wright 
Baker.  Lincoln  County. 

You  are  attempting  a  very  delicate 
operation  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
get  a  competent  veterinarian,  I  would 
advise  that  you  do  so.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible for  you  to  get  a  good  veterinarian, 
then  use  the  clamp,  being  very  careful 
not  to  inclo*e  anything  in  the  clamp  ex- 
cept the  skin,  otherwise  you  would  be 
quite  likely  to  lose  your  mare. 

Tired  of  Farm  Drudgery. 

Dear  Editor:  I  do  not  believe  you 
were  ever  a  farm  boy  or  you  would  not 
have  written  an  article  I  read  some  time 
ago,  where  it  said  "Boys,  Stay  on  the 
Farm."  • 

If  you  believe  it  is  any  fun  working 
about  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  Sun- 
days too.  and  never  getting  a  holiday, 
not  having  anything  to  call  your  own 
and  when  you  need  a  nickel  or  a  dime 
having  to  plead  and  beg  and  run  the 
risk  of  getting  it.  If  you  think  this  is 
any  fun,  try  it.    I  don't. 

Although  I  am  only  a  little  more  than 
seventeen.  I  am  going  to -town  and  you 
can  keep  on  writing  "Keep  the  Boys  on 
the  Farm."  Don't  you  think  boys 
should  have  something  to  call  their 
own? — A  Farmer's  Son,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

My  boy,  I  can  certainly  sympathize 
with  you.  I  was  ten  years  old  before 
I  had  a  dime  and  twelve  years  old  be- 
fore I  saw  a  circus.  I  know  what  it  i9 
to  be  in  the  field  plowing  corn  by  day- 
light, and  to  "turn  out"  an  "hour  by 
sun" — to  work  hard  all  week  in  order 
to  set  to  so  fishing  at  noon  on  Satur- 
day. Well  do  I  remember  going  out  in 
the  tall  weeds  to  dig  earth  worms- 
cutting  fish  poles  from  the  undergrowth 
in  the  timber,  then  sitting  on  the  bank 
of  a  creek  in  the  hot  sun,  waiting  for 
the  little  yellow-bellied  cats  to  nibble. 

And  you  "don't  believe  I  was  ever  a 
farm  boy."  Say,  boy,  if  you  had  cut 
one -hundredth  part  of  the  cockle-burr, 
milk  and  rag  weeds  that  I  have,  work- 
ing twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  then 
come  home,  helped  do  the  chores,  includ- 
ing the  milking  of  thirteen  long-horned 
brindle  cows,  eat  mush  and  milk  for  sup- 
per, sow  belly  and  corn  bread  for  break- 
fast, you  could  fully  appreciate  the  real 
life  of  the  farm  boy.  Yet,  with  all  the 
hardships,  I  would  like  to  live  it  over 
again. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  living  now  in 
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MAKES  CANNING  EASY 

Can  your  rrniis  and  Vegetables  with 

.  an  CL  FLO  CANNC  R. 

1»»pt  Wnrk  to  'on.  Vise  Indoors, 

uaics  nuiK  or  outdoors  where  it  is  cool. 
Jlls  and  Vegetables  keep  their  davor, 
color  and  shape.  Tin  cans  or  glass 
Jars  may  be  used. 
THIS  BOOK  SENT  FREE 
100  C.-mning  Recipes  and  bflw  in 
make  money  by  canning  io  sell. 

fcV    Wrltn  for  II.  AOENTS  WANTED. 
'     HOME  CANKER  MFO.  CO. 
0»pt.  0,  Mlnn.*po4l»,M>nn. 


SAVE  DULL  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES ! 

Mail  to  us.  We  resharpen  them  better 
than  new.  Single  edge  blades,  per  doz., 
25c:  double  edge  blades,  per  doz.,  35c; 
hollow  ground  Star,  each,  y>c.  Each 
blade  thoroughly  honed,  stropped,  steril- 
ized and  hair  tested.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 
Cooper  Safety  Razor  Sharpening-  Co., 
1546  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Northwestern  Gasoline  Engines 

backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee:  1%  H.  P. 
on  skids  at  133.25;  1%  H.  P.  on  skids 
with  direct  double-geared  pump  Jack  at 
$44.fi5.  Not  built  to  meet  competition, 
but  to  give  service.  Sizes  up  to  8  H.  P. 
Ask  us  more  about  them.  Oould-Esser 
Co.,  1634  Blake  St.,  Denver. 


a  new  age — in  progressive  times,  when 
the  parents  strive  to  make  farm  life  at- 
tractive for  the  boy  by  giving  liim  a 
real  working  interest  in  the  farm — a 
share  in  the  profits  and  time  for  recrea- 
tion. I  don't  blame  you  for  wanting  to 
leave  conditions  such  as  you  describe 
and  go  somewhere — even  to  the  city, 
where  you  will  see  more  hungry  and 
ragged  boys  in  a  day  than  you  will  see 
in  the  country  in  a  lifetime. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  your 
father  is  a  type  of  the  old  school,  who 
has  never  taken  a  farm  paper,  who 
thinks  "readen,  'writen  and  figerin'  is 
enough  schoolin'  "  for  any  boy,  and  that 
a  boy  does  not  need  to  play  ball,  be- 
cause he  gets  all  the  exercise  he  needs 
milking  cows  and  plowing  corn. 

Before  you  fully  decide  to  leave  the 
farm,  I  would  suggest  that  you  have  a 
heart  to  heart  talk  with  dad;  tell  him 
just  how  you  feel  about  it  and  ask  him 
if  he  does  not  feel  that  you  should  be 
given  some  consideration.  If  he  is  will- 
ing that  you  should  leave,  it  would  be 
far  better  for  you  to  work  out  on  some 
farm  for  wages  and  your  board,  rather 
than  go  to  a  city,  where  you  will  spend 
everything  you  make  for  a  living.  Com- 
petent young  farmers  are  in  greater  de- 
mand at  good  salaries  than  young  men 
in  any  other  vocation.  You  will  find 
that  by  sticking  to  the  farm,  putting 
every  dollar  you  can  make  into  hogs  and 
cows,  you  will  have  a  well  stocked  farm 
of  your  own  when  the  boy  who  went  to 
the  city  is  still  working  for  a  living. 

A  boy  certainly  should  have  some- 
thing he  can  call  his  own,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  right  provisions  for  him  the 
father  will  be  able  to  keep  his  son  on 
the  farm  instead  of  driving  him  away. 

Protecting   Unfenced  Crops. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  a  man,  by  law,  compel  another 
to  keep  his  cattle  off  crops  that  are  un- 
fenced?— S.  Bomine,  Yuma  Co.  Colo. 

Section  101  of  the  revised  statutes  of 
Colorado,  relating  to  trespass,  reads  in 
part  as  follows:  "No  person  or  persons 
shall  be  allowed  to  recover  damages  for 
any  injury  to  any  crops  or  grass  or  gar- 
den products,  oi  other  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, unless  the  same  at  the  time  of  such 
trespass  or  injury  was  inclosed  by  a 
legal  and  sufficient  fence." 

I  would  suggest  that  you  send  twen- 
ty-five cents  to  the  Record -Stockman, 
Denver,  for  a  copy  of  the  Stockmen's 
Official  Green  Book,  which  contains  the 
codified  live  stock  laws  of  Colorado. 

Hoi  stein  and  Jersey  Bulls. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  one  of  the  boys  takes  your  paper 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

I  have  a  Holstein  bull;  I  try  to  keep 
him  in  the  pasture,  but  stock  come 
around  the  fence  and  he  gets  out.  Now 
the  big  cattlemen  say  they  are  going 
to  cut  all  Holstein  and  Jersey  bulls 
they  find  in  the  round  up.  Is  there  a 
law  against  Holstein  and  Jersey  bulls 
running  out? — W.  O.  Cozad,  Weld 
County,  Colo. 

The  above  question  is  answered  in  Sec. 
248  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Colorado, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "No 
Texan,  Mexican  or  Cherokee  Bull  or 
other  inferior  bull  over  the  age  of  one 
year  shall  be  permitted  to  run  at  large 
in  this  state.  Neither  shall  any  Jer- 
sey bull  or  bulls  be  allowed  to  run  at 
large  in  this  state. 

"It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  stock 
grower  to  castrate  or  cause  to  be  cas- 
trated any  such  animal  found  running 
at  large,  provided  that  if  any  person 
shall  castrate  any  animal  belonging  to 
another  without  his  permission,  and  it 
shall  on  proper  evidence  before  any  com- 
petent court  be  proven  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  said  court  that  such  animal  was 
not  within  the  prohibition  of  this  sec- 
tion, said  person  so  castrating  such  ani- 
mal or  animals  shall  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages in  three  times  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mal so  castrated,  and  costs  of  suit." 

It  will  be  seen  that  pure  bred  or  high 
grade  Holstein  do  not  come  under  the 
animals  prohibited  from  running  ,  at 
large,  and  if  castrated,  you  would  be 
able  to  collect  three  times  the  value  of 
such  bullr  but  in    order    to  maintain 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THAT  WHEREVER  YOU  LIVE 

The  Lewis  Store  will  prepay  Delivery 
Charges.  Parcel  Post,  Express,  or 
Freight  to  any  point  within  the  U.  S.  A. 
on  all  kinds  of  goods  bought  at  retail. 


THE  A.T.  LEWIS  &  SON 
DRY  GOODS  CO.  gJKKbo 


HOLLAND 
—TULIPS— 


Having  imported  from  Hol- 
land a  large  number  of  fall 
planting  bulbs,  we  are  able  to 
give  our  customers  one  of  the 
best  bargains  in  Tulips  ever 
offered.  We  are  going  to  offer 
you  the  finest  varieties  obtain- 
able, and  at  prices  as  low  as 
those  usually  charged  for  the 
most  inferior  and  cheaper 
kinds. 

i  RED,  WHITE,  YELLOW  AND 
FINK,     STRIPED,  AND 
VARIEGATED 

Single,  Double  and  Parrot 

This  is,  without  exception, 
the  finest  mixture  of  Early 
Flowering  Tulip  bulbs  ever 
offered  at  so  low  a  price.  These 
bulbs  are  sure  to  give  the  best 
of  satisfaction,  all  strong 
bulbs,  the  best  that  are  pro- 
duced, and  are  suitable  for 
forcing  or  growing  outdoors. 
Tulips  are  without  question 
the  crowning  glory  of  spring's 
riotous  bloom  and  the  varieties 
we  are  offering  are  magnifi- 
cent specimens. 

We  will  send  you  6  of  these 
grand   Tulip   bulbs  absolutely 
free  if  you  will  send  us  only 
$1.00  for  a  three-year  renewal 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life.    Or  you  can  have  one  dozen  bulbs  if 
you  will  send  us  $1.25  for  a  three-year  renewal  subscription  to  Western 
Farm  Life. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Gentlemen:   I   am   enclosing  $   for  my  renewal  subscription  to 

Western  Farm  Life  for  three  years.    You  are  to  send  me,  postpaid  

Tulip   bulbs   in   accordance   with  your  offer. 

Name   

Town    State   


peace  and  good-will  in  the  neighborhood, 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  restrain,  in 
some  way,  your  Holstein  bull. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  you 
and  all  other  Colorado  farmers  send 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  Record-Stock- 
man, Denver,  for  a  copy  of  the  "Stock- 
man's Official  Green  Book,"  which  con- 
tains the  Colorado  Live  Stock  Laws, 
codified,  and  with  it  you  can  be  your 
own  lawyer  on  matters  pertaining  to 
live  stock  in  Colorado. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKET. 


The  cattle  market  declined  slightly 
during  the  past  couple  of  weeks  because 
of  rather  liberal  supplies  at  Western 
markets.  The  sharp  advances  of  June 
resulted  in  bringing  in  a  good  many  cat- 
tle for  the  market,  some  of  which  were 
not  properly  finished  and  should  have 
been  held  back.  These  half -finished  cat- 
tle, many  of  them  rather  "washy"  and 
showing  the  effects  of  green  grass,  were 
not  popular  with  buyers,  and  the  result 
was  lower  prices.  Good  fat  steers  from 
feed  lots  and  good  grass  steers  sold 
readily,    although    at    slightly  lower 


prices,  because  of  the  liberal  supply. 

Good  fed  steers  are  bringing  $8.25  to 
$9  on  the  Denver  market,  and  good  grass 
steers  are  selling  from  $7.50  to  $8.  Good 
grass  cows  are  bringing  $6.25  to  $7.  A 
few  stockers  are  showing  up  and  selling 
from  $6.50  to  $7  for  pretty  fair  light 
steers,  with  good  kinds  from  $7  to  $7.50 
and  right  choice  fleshy  feeders  up  to  $8. 

The  hog  market  continues  about  as 
unsettled  as  it  has  been  for  several 
weeks,  and  fluctuations  are  frequent. 
Good  handy  weight  hogs  are  in  best  de- 
mand and  selling  to  best  advantage.  Re- 
cent sharp  declines  in  the  provision  mar- 
ket have  affected  the  price  of  live  hogs, 
and  as  a  result  prices  are  somewhat 
lower  than  two  weeks  ago.  Good  hogs 
are  now  bringing  $7  to  $7.35. 

Sheep  demand  is  good  and  there  is  a 
good  active  trade.  All  markets  are  75c 
to  $1.50  lower  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  but  at  Denver  the  decline  was  not 
as  heavy  as  at  other  points.  Good  fat 
Iambs  are  selling  up  to  $8,  good  ewes  up 
to  $5.75,  and  good  yearlings  from  $6.75 
to  $7  on  the  Denver  market,  and  not 
enough  stuff  coming  to  meet  the  rcquirf 
ments  of  the  trade. 
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VALUE  OF  FbH 


W  E S  T E  R  N    FA  K M 
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AGE  FOR  HOGS. 


By  E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 

This  spring  we  have  had  more  rainfall 
than  usual;  in  fact,  it  has  been  almost  a 
record  breaker  in  this  respect.  Vegeta- 
tion of  all  kinds  is  very  rank,  tender  and 
succulent.  Since  the  first  part  of  April 
I  have,  carried  thirty-two  fall'  pigs  on  a 
ration  of  eighty  pounds  of  shelled  corn 
daily  and  all  the  range  they  could  get. 
The  range  consisted  of  alfalfa,  rye,  oats, 
speltz  and  the  usual  wild  plants  and 
grasses.  A  little  of  the  tame  grasses 
were  consumed,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  feed  has  been  found  out 
on  the  prairie.  Just  now  their  favorite 
feed  is  pigeon  grass  or  foxtail  in  the 
field.  By  its  being  so  wet,  the  weeds 
of  this  and  other  kinds  have  been  work- 
ing double  time,  and  there  is  no  nook  or 
corner  but  what  has  its  full  quota  of 
weeds. 

At  the  first  of  July  the  rye  was  filling 
well  and  the  pigeon  grass  getting  a  good 
start  underneath.  The  hogs  roam  over 
the  rye  fields  and,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional stalk  they  knock  down,  do  not 
seem  to  pay  anv  attention  to  the  rye, 
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IS  YOUR  WAGON 
DEFORMED? 

It  would  not  be  if  you 
had  used 

MICA 

AXLE 
GREASE 

Gives  long  life  to  your  wagon. 
The  mica  makes  a  smooth 
bearing  surface — prevents  fric- 
tion and  wear. 

Dealers  everywhere. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 
(A  Colorado  Corporation) 


IPPIP  A  TT7  Your  Fie,d 

lIXlvHjA.  1  Li  and  Garden 


Get  larger  yields  and  profits.  Provide  fire 
protection  for  your  buildings,  and  water 
for  your  stock  by  installing  an 

AMERICAN 
Centrifugal 
PUMP 

Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Write 
for  new  catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  &  Works:  Dept.  27,  Aurora, 111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bask  Building. 


.  - 1  from 
— y  when  farm 
work  i»  Black.  Other  men 
hava  done  it  for  ye»ja  with  M> 

Improved  Power* 
Combined  Wot)  Boring 
and  Drllllr.g  Machine 

Same  rig  oores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  V)  k.ours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    {Lngine  power  if  wanted, 
co  liberate— no  experts  needed, 
tonsil  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
in  t  few  weeks  work. 

There  le  o  bis  demand  for  wells  te 
water  stock  and  for  Irrigation. 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  circu- 
lars  showing;   different  stylos. 

Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Boa  ,t  Clarlnde,  Iowa 


ft  I  9  £?»»•»»  Fit.  I  #14-00  Bslitilztd 
#l£     Irlidu.       |  «>.4st.il  Hind  Mill, 
i We  manufacture  ail  sizes  and 
styles,   IS  will, 
pay  you  to  In  I 
ToiMirate.  Writ*  1 
for  catalog  »rid  / 
'price  Us*  I 

QUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO 

flerenth  Bt„  Topcka, 


but  spend  hours  on  the  sniiill  tender 
grass.  Of  course,  this  is  a  slouchy  way 
to  farm,  some  will  say,  but  my  farming 
is  all  resolving  itself  around  hog  raising, 
and  if  I  get  results  through  the  hogs  I 
consider  it  is  a  successful  way  of  doing 
business.  At  the  price  I  paid  for  this 
corn,  I  am  putting  on  a  pound  of  gain 
for  a  little  less  than  two  cents  worth  of 
grain.  Now  corn  has  advanced,  so  that 
at  present  it  is  costing  me  close  to  2'/2 
cents  in  grain  for  each  pound  of  gain.  I 
have  had  a  uniform  gain  of  a  pound  a 
day  tor  a  hundred  days  now.  The  piga 
weighed  sixty-five  pounds  when  the 
snow  left  the  fore  part  of  April,  and 
now,  just  a  hundred  days  later,  they 
weigh  165. 

By  feeding  twice  as  much  grain  as  I 
did,  there  is  not  much  doubt  hut  what  I 
could  have  gotten  considerable  greater 
gains,  but  my  experience  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  my  margin  of  profit  would  be 
much  less. 

Did  I  have  large  quantities  of  grain 
like  the  farmer  further  east,  it  might 
have  paid  me  to  feed  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  grain,  and  thus  get  the 
money  out  of  the  grain  quicker,  and 
market  it  "on  the  hoof."  However,  1 
have  been  through  this  school  of  hog 
raising  in  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska, 
and  1  think  it  is  too  often  carried  to 
an  extreme. 

Through  the  good  growing  season,  if 
I  can  get  a  gain  of  three-fourths  to  one 
pound  a  day  on  a  skimpy  grain  ration  1 
am  very  well  satisfied,  and  know  in  in- 
stances hke  (he  one  1  am  detailing  here 
that  I  am  making  a  greater  profit  on  the 
operations  than  to  feed  too  much  grain. 
I  have  made  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
gain  for  quite  a  period  through  the 
spring  season  with  dry  whole  rye  as  the 
only  grain  ration.  Fed  in  about  the 
amount  I  am  feeding  corn  now,  there  is 
not  much  question  but  what  it  would 
have  been  fully  equal  to  the  corn,  had  it 
been  ground. 

I  am  perhaps  damaging  my  grain  to 
some  extent  by  allowing  the  hogs  to 
run  at  large  so  much  of  the  season,  but 
they  are  enriching  the  land  wherever 
they  go. 

I  have  hogged  down  corn  before  com 
ing  here.  Experiment  stations  and  prac- 
tical farmers  are  now  unanimous  as  to 
the  profit  in  so  doing.  Iowa  has  figures 
showing  the  per  cent  of  profit  by  this 
kind  of  harvest,  which  I  cannot  tell  as 
well  as  one  of  their  bulletins;  but  one 
point  they  fail  to  mention  is  that  by 
continuous  hogging  of  corn  for  four  or 
five  seasons  the  yield  of  corn  on  one  of 
the  fields  was  raised  from  about  thirty 
five  bushels  to  sixty  or  better. 

I  am  running  rye  on  my  poorest  land 
and  hogging  it  down,  but  I  find,  in  com 
mon  with  a  great  deal  of  the  plains  re- 
gion, rye  gets  too  dry  and  hard  for  the 
hogs  to  handle  easily  and  profitably,  so 
when  thoroughly  ripe  I  now  rake  and 
sweep  the  rye  on  the  poorest  spots  of 
the  field,  but  do  not  shape  up  the  sweep 
bunches.  I  want  them  to  take  water 
and  soften  up  the  grain.  Through  Au- 
gust and  September  the  greater  part  of 
the  •  hogs  living  will  be  on  this  rye.  I 
calculate  to  work  some  of  my  speltz  in 
the  same  way. 

I  only  put  rye  on  the  very  poorest 
ground,  some  that  was  so  poor  and 
sandy  it  should  not  have  been  broken  up 
at  all,  and  other  that  was  farmed  too 
hard.  I  am  reclaiming  much  of  this 
land  with  rye  and  hogs,  and  there  is  not 
much  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  in  a 
few  years  it  will  most  all  be  brought 
back. 

On  a  great  deal  of  this  reclaimed  land 
I  have  a  good  prospect  for  cane  and 
feterita.  I  will  probably  harvest  the 
cane  but  let  the  hogs  take  the  feterita. 
and  in  a  few  years  I  am  going  to  be  able 
to  grow  squaw  corn  with  profit  on  this 
land. 

For  a  single  pasture  plant,  perhaps 
nothing  quite  equals  alfalfa,  with  clover 
a  close  second,  but  in  many  years'  han- 
dling hogs  on  a  clover  pasture  I  never 
got  the  gains.  However,  I  am  more  suc- 
cessful (bis  year,  with  a  half  dozen  tame 
forage  plants  and  perhaps  a  dozen  wild 
ones,  and  all  this  mainly  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  moisture  we  are  hav- 
ing. With  access  to  so  many  different 
plants,  the  hogs  pay  but  very  little  at- 
tention to  alfalfa,  and  not  any  to  the 
rye,  since  the  first  of  May.  Some  hogs, 
and  especially  the  sews  suckling  pigs, 
took  quite  a  run  to  the  oats  and  speltz. 
They  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
the  pigeon  grass  and  volunteer  millet. 

We  have  an  average  rainfall  here  of 


Here's  A  Man  "Will  Tell  You*> 


The  standby  of  the  thirsty — 
the  delight  of  the  hot  and  tired — 
l     the  treat  for  the  multitude. 

\,  Delicious  and  Refreshing 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow,  think 
of  Coca-Cola 


The  Coca-Cola  Co. 


%///, 


ATLANTA.  GA. 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


better  than  twenty-five  inches,  but  some 
years  it  comes  very  spotted.  I  have 
always  contended  that  we  were  foolish 
to  think  of  irrigating,  and  I  believe  so 
yet,  where  we  expect  to  grain  farm,  but 
I  surely  would  like  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  water  for  my  summer  forage 
crops  for  the  hogs. 

I  have  been  told  that  irrigation  can- 
not be  as  profitably  applied  to  the  hog 
business  as  to  many  others.  While  not 
pretending  to  know  much  about  the  irri- 
gation business,  I  feel  sure  that  the  au- 
thors of  such  a  theory,  while  probably 
good  irrigationists,  are  not  good  hog 
men.  If  I  had  a  small  irrigation  plant 
to  put  water  on  a  half  dozen  different 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


for  Your 
0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  bank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  CO.  "IZ: 

&         Oldest  and  Largest 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


CARE  OF  COLT'S  FEET  ESSENTIAL. 


The  care  of  a  horse's  feet  should  com- 
mence when  he  is  a  colt,  that  is.  before 
he  is  weaned.  I'ntrimmed  hoofs  usually 
grow  long  and  uneven,  and  a  crooked 
foot,  or  worse,  a  crooked  leg,  is  the  re- 
sult. Failure  to  regulate  the  length  and 
bearing  of  the  foot  may  make  a  straight 
leg  crooked  or  a  crooked  leg  worse, 
while  intelligent  care  during  the  grow- 
ing period  can  gradually  improve  a  leg 
that  is  crooked  at  birth.  When  picking 
up  a  coifs  foot  teach  him  to  stand  on 
three  legs  and  not  depend  on  the  one 
holding  up  his  foot  for  the  fourth  point 
of  support.  The  handling  of  a  colt's 
feet  begins  with  the  near  front  foot.  Tie 
a  rope  around  the  pastern,  grasp  the 
rope  close  to  the  foot,  push  gently 
against  the  shoulder,  and  quickly  lift 
the  foot.  The  lifting  of  the  foot  must 
be  simultaneous  with  the  weight  shift- 
ing to  the  other  feet.  Gentle  the  foot 
and  leg  and  let  it  down.  Repeat  several 
times  and  then  trim  and  level  the  hoof. 

To  raise  a  hind  foot,  put  on  a  rope  as 
on  the  front  foot  and  draw  the  foot  for- 
ward. To  put  a  rope  on  the  hind  foot 
of  a  wild  horse  tie  up  a  front  foot,  have 
the  assistant  hold  his  hand  over  the  eye 
on  the  same  side  as  the  foot  to  be  lifted, 
or  take  the  headstall  in  one  hand,  the 
tail  in  the  other,  and  whirl  the  horse 
until  he  becomes  dizzy.  While  in  this 
condition  he  may  be  handled  with 
safety.  Lift  the  foot  forward  two  or 
three  times  and  gentle  it.  As  soon  as 
the  horse  gives  in  carry  the  foot  back- 
ward into  a  shoeing  position  and  trim 
the  hoof. 

To  handle  the  feet  of  a  horse  that 
will  not  stand  still,  or  that  kicks,  a  hal- 
ter twitch  is  a  great  aid.    This  twitch 

A  $45.00  SADDLE  FOR  $36.00  CASH 

Our  latest  Swell 
Fork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  3  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed ;  beef  h  ide 
covered  solid 
steel  fork. 

The  Fred  Mueller 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cat- 
alogue now  ready. 

1c  IS  WORTH  DOLLAR$ 

when  you  invest  that  1c  in  a 
postal  card  to  us.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  good  things  in  it 
for  YOU. 


IJi  H-P.  $24.75 

2  H-P.  28.75 

3  H-P.  53.90 

4  H-P.  68.90 

12)4  H-P, 


5  H-P.  $87.50 

6  H-P.  96.75 
8  H-P.  135.50 
10  H-P.  179.90 

$214.90 


WE  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  REPAIRS  FOREVER. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO„  2009  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


No.72  $36 

The  B«t 


The  Best 
Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


West  Chester  Engine 

Oas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  for 
farm  use.  4  H.P.,  bore  4%  in.,  stroke 
6%  in.,  weight  700  lbs.,  $80.75  F.O.B. 
Denver.  6  H.P.,  bore  6  in.,  stroke  8  in., 
weight  1,025  lbs.,  $129.75  F.O.B.  Denver. 
Every  engine  is  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Also  Irrigating  Pumps.  Write  for 
detailed  descriptive  matter.  H.  S.  CAD Y, 
206  Mint  Block,  Denver,  Colo. 


BLACK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

br  Curter'i  BUekleo  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
«v  test    whir*    other    vaselnes  fall. 

I      L  m    "     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
1      f  I   1     10-dose  pkgs.  Blaskleg  Pills  $1.00 
JL^A-^V^     50-dose  pkgs.  Blsekleg  Pills  4.00 
Use  an?  injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  orer  15 
years  of  specializing  In  vaeelnes  ana  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cuttsr's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE   CUTTER   LABORATORY,   Berkeley.  California. 


BURLAP  BAGS 

New  and  Second  Hand,  all  grades  and 
sizes  at  lowest  prices.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  samples. 

The  Western  Iron  &  Metal  Yard  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Largest  Bag  Merchants  In  the  West. 


is  easily  applied  and  needs  only  the  or- 
dinary halter  and  tie  rope.  Pass  the 
rope  over  the  horse's  head  just  Behind 
the  ears;  raise  the  upper  lip  and  put  the 
rope  across  the  gums  above  the  teeth; 
run  the  rope  through  the  loop  made  by 
passing  the  rope  over  the  horse's  head. 
The  rope  should  be  tight  from  the  halter 
ring,  over  the  head  under  the  loop,  and 
through  the  loop.  A  few  good  pulls  on 
this  rope  should  make  the  horse  stand 
quietly. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PACKING 

IN  DIFFERENT  WESTERN  SILOS 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
all  and  has  a  much  stronger  capillary 
pull  than  the  seed  bed,  and  in  years 
when  the  seed  bed  is  quite  dry  fifteen 
per  cent  of  moisture  may  often  be  found 
in  the  subsoil  actually  in  contact  with 
it  but  not  rising  into  it.  This  is  dif- 
ferent to  the  conditions  in  the  humid 
states,  where  the  subsoils  are  saturated 
to  great  depths,  and  there  being  plenty 
of  free  water,  some  of  it  may  rise  into 
the  seed  bed,  but,  as  we  have  often  re- 
marked, dry  farming  and  Eastern  farm- 
ing are  two  different  things. 

On  the  dry  farm  packing  the  surface 
or  seed  rows  causes  the  moisture  to  be 
attracted  to  the  packed  area  when  there 
is  free  water  in  the  soil,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  or  after  stormy  weather.  The 
top  inch  will  rob  the  second  or  third 
inch,  but  it  takes  nothing  from  the  sub- 
soil, these  movements  being  confined  to 
the  top  inch  or  two  before  the  free 
water  1ms  had  time  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  dry  subsoil  down  below  and  con- 
verted into  film  water. 

For  the  same  reason,  packing  the  seed 
row  with  a  press  drill  or  other  imple- 
ment has  the  effect  of  drawing  the  free 
water  in  the  top  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  seed  bed  from  all  directions  right  to 
Lhe  seeds  for  germination  purposes. 

Good  judgment,  however,  must  be 
used  even  in  this  operation,  for  some 
seeds,  such  as  alfalfa,  may  be  easily 
overpacked,  especially  in  clay  soils.  For 
orn  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
split-wheel  planter,  and  a  chain  drag  is 
>ften  better  for  small  seeds  than  wheel 
pressure. 

Clay  and  adobe  soils  will  not  stand 
much  packing;  for  these  soils  there  is 
nothing  like  the  disk.  Sod,  owing  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  humus  it  contains, 
can  hardly  be  packed  enough  to  hurt  it, 
and  some  find  it  convenient  to  roll  the 
new  break  in  order  to  level  it  before 
commencing  the  business  of  reducing  it 
to  a  workable  seed  bed,  which  is  best 
done  by  alternate  disking  and  harrow- 
ing. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Waldron  of 
Dakota  made  some  interesting  experi- 
ments in  packing,  and  reported  that  the 
strips  of  land  which  were  packed  did  not 
yield  any  more  than  those  which  were 
disked,  and  in  some  cases  the  results 
were  better  where  the  disk  was  used. 

In  dry  farming  it  is  always  best  to 
plow  ahead  of  time  and  give  the  land  a 
chance  to  fill  up  with  moisture  and  pack 
itself. 

When  land  is  plowed  for  immediate 
planting,  if  it  is  in  condition  as  regards 
moisture,  it  may  be  satisfactorily 
packed  by  alternate  disking  and  har- 
rowing; but  if  it  is  more  or  less  dry,  no 
amount  of  packing,  rolling  or  other 
work  will  render  it  fit  for  plowing  until 
the  precipitation  has  settled  it  and 
driven  the  surplus  air  out.  In  the  hu- 
mid states  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage 
to  get  air  into  the  soil  to  overcome  the 
souring  effects  of  a  waterlogged  condi- 
tion, but  in  dry  farming  we  always 
want  to  get  water  to  the  roots  of  crops, 
not  air;  air  burns  them  out. 

A  combined  packer,  roller  and  clod 
crasher  may  be  used  on  land  that  needs 
it  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  rains 
which  are  expected  later  on.  On  many 
of  our  soils  the  dry  farmer  can  do  all  of 
his  packing  with  the  disk. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion about  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the 
air  holes  between  the  furrow  slices  by 
packing.  The  disk  does  this  better  than 
any  other  machine  on  account  of  its  lat- 
eral pressure,  but  in  this  connection  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  seed  bed 
under  a  good  mulch  is  quite  safe,  for  if 
is  not  dead  air  but  the  circulation  of 
air  that  is  the  more  fatal.  In  dry 
plowed  land  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  air,  because  the  ground 
not  being  in  good  tilth,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  efficient  mulch. 

It  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  hair 


NO  AIR  CAN  GET  IN  THIS  GLASS 

It  is  sealed  with  Parowax.  Mold  or  fermentation  can- 
not form  on  fruit  that  is  sealed,  air-tight. 

^  Pure  Refined  Paraffine 

seals  really  air-tight.  When  melted  and  poured  over  the  cooled 
preserves  it  forms  a  thin  covering  of  air-tight  wax.  Seal  your  pre- 
serves with  Parowax— it's  sure— it's  easy— it's  quick— it's  inexpensive. 
Parowax  is  not  a  chemical,  simply  a  sealing  agent.  Guaranteed 
under  the  Pure  Food  Law.    Your  grocer  sells  it. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Denver  Pueblo  Albuquerque  Cheyenne 

Butte  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH-sl™UiRAStUN  0NE 


THREADING 
BLANK  BOLT 


MONKEY  WRENCH 


PIPE  WRENCH 


THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH  is  drop  forged  from  the  finest  tool 
steel  and  scientifically  tempered.  Every  wrench  guaranteed  against 
breakage;  8%  inches  long. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver  and  three  dies  for  clean- 
ing up  and  re-threading  rusted  and  battered  threads;  also  for  cutting 
new  threads  on  blank  bolts.  Dies  will  fit  all  bolts  used  on  standard 
farm  machinery. 

Teeth  and  dies  are  case  hardened  in  bone-black,  making  them  hard 
Bind  keen 

The  dies  on  this  wrench  alone  would  cost  $1.50  and  would  be  worth 
more  than  that  to  you.as  they  would  often  save  valuable  time,  besides 
an  extra  trip  to  town  for  repairs. 

Will  give  you  this  wrench,  parcel  postage  prepaid,  with  a  $1.25 
thiee-year   renewal    subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY- 


Western   Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  $1.25  in  payment  for  a  3-year  renewal 
subscription  and  the  Crocodile  Wrench. 


Name 
Town 


State 


roots  of  crops  which  run  thousands  to 
the  inch  cannot  gather  the  soil  solution 
off  the  granules  unless  there  is  suffi- 
cient compactness  to  hold  them  in  tight 
contact,  and  in  dry  plowed  land  this 
condition  cannot  be  obtained  without 
precipitation. 

Nevertheless,  dry  plowing  in  the  fall, 
if  not  very  cloddy  indeed,  is  usually  suc- 
cessful for  spring  crops,  because  the 
winter  and  early  spring  moisture  will 
mellow  it,  settle  it  and  reduce  it,  and  a 
•touch  with  the  harrow  or  the  disk  at 
the  right  moment  will  finish  the  job. 

Ori  the  other  hand,  if  the  winter  is 
dry  the  spring  plowing  will  be  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  than  the  fall  plowing,  and 
nothing  will  have  been  gained  by  wait- 
ing. Some  clay  soils  which  are  inclined 
to  be  refractory  and  cannot  be  safely 
packed  are  much  benefited  by  fall  plow- 
ing and  the  natural  settling  which  oc- 
curs in  winter,  for  frost  slakes  clay  as 
efficiently  as  air  slakes  lime. 


What  is  easy  to  do  today  may  be  hard 
to  do  tomorrow. 


DifchiniK 

Made  Easy  * 


with  this  common  senee 
Tin  "N^  ? Vm-  .^5^  farm  ditcher  and  road 
days'  N^Vy  /  3  grader.  No  wheels  or 
trial.         Y  /    Ievers.  Nothing- to  get  out 

Money-back  \S  of  fix.     c.  .  p^n^i 

guarantee.  Simple— Practical. 

Price  only  one-fonrth  of  big  machines.   Does  same 
work.  Soon  pays  for  Itself.  Write  for  fall  informa- 
tion and  introductory  proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher&Grader  Co. Inc.  Box^o-.  Owensboro, Ky. 


POSTS 


Idaho  Red 
Cedar  Posts 

None  better — None  cheaper.  Shipped 
only  in  car  lots  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, subject  to  inspection  and  ap- 
proval before  payment.  We  invite  cor- 
respondence. 

FARMERS  CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  Ltd. 
J.  B.  Overton,  Mgr.  Sagle,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE — All  kinds  of  farmers' 
sacks.  No  matter  for  what  purpose 
you  need  sacks,  we  can  supply  them 
and  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  The 
Continental  Junk  House,  1st  and  W. 
Colfax,  Denver,  Colo. 
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DAY  OF  THE  SMALL  TRACTOR. 

Tn  former  years  the  county  or  state 
fair  was  the  big  (Jay  of  the  year  in 
farming  communities,  but  in  later  days 
those  events  pale  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  tractor  demonstration 
day  that  is  becoming  quite  popular 
throughout  the  country.  On  these  occa- 
sions tons  of  thousands  of  people  come, 
not  only  from  the  state  in  which  the 
demonstration  is  held,  but  also  from  ad- 
joining states. 

At  first  the  farmer  was  loth  to  see 
the  faithful  old  horse  supplanted,  but 
an  lie  comes  to  understand  more  fully 
the  real  value  of  the  tractor,  he  regards 
it  as  a  friend  and  assistant  to  the  horse, 
which  it  relieves  of  that  monotonous 
and  slavish  work  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  an  inanimate  object  even  bet- 
ter than  it  can  be  done  by  the  proud 
horse,  which  can  be  utilized  in  a  far 
more  profitable  way. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  tractor  is 
that  it  gives  more  power  when  you  want 
it  and  where  you  want  it.  The  tractor 
has  transformed  farming  in  the  semi- 
arid  country.  It  enables  the  farmer  dur- 
ing the  short  period  that  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  to  get  his  plowing  done 
at  the  right  season,  before  the  ground 
gets  too  hard.  Tt  also  enables  him  to 
plow  his  ground  at  a  greater  depth  than 
he  otherwise  could,  and  this  feature 
often  adds  several  bushels  per  acre  to 
the  yield. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  fact 
that  the  farmer,  with  the  small  tractor, 
is  enabled  to  do  practically  all  his  own 
plowing,  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
hired  men.  This  in  itself  is  no  small 
feature,  especially  when  competent  help 
is  so  difficult  to  secure.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  farmer  has  several  idle 


POTATOES 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

While  we  specialize  on  potatoes  we 
handle  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  other 
farm  products  in  car  lots.  By  mak- 
ing me  your  sales  agent  on  this  mar- 
ket will  place  you  in  a  position  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  best 
prices.  My  motto — good  quality,  a 
square  deal,  prompt  returns. 

W„  F-  CROWLEY 

BROKER  AND  JOBBER 

1548-50    MARKET  ST. 
Write  or  Wire. 


GREATEST  RAZOR 
Offer  Ever  Made 


Send  name  and  address  (no  money)  and 
get  this  high-grade  unmatchable  razor, 
round  or  square  point,  on  20  days  free 
trial.  If  satisfied  it  is  the  best  razor 
you  ever  used  and  wish  to  keep  it  send 
$1.40,  if  not  return  it.  This  razor  is 
made  by  a  secret  process  that  insures 
a  velvet  shave.  D.  A.  Bateman,  230  E. 
Marfcet  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


BLAUGAS 

For  lighting  and  cooking  in  -;ountry 
homes,  farms,  ranches,  mines,  stores, 
schools,  etc.  Used  like  city  gas.  Cool 
summer  kitchens.  Safe,  economical, 
efficient.  Sold  on  easy  terms.  Circulars 
mailed.  Correspondence  solicited. 
MOUNTAIN  BLAUGAS  CO., 

1400   Market  St.  Denver,  Colorado. 


ARE  YDU  INTERESTED  IN  — 


I Earning  $.'10  to  $*10  every  week  taking  orders  for  oar 
"18  Id  1"  Ilandl'TooI.  Ad  Automatic  Lifting  and 
Pulling  Jack,  Fence  Stretcher,  Splicer  and  Mender, 
Post  aDd  Stump  Puller,  Tire  Tool,  Press,  Vise,  Hoist, 
Cable  Maker,  WreDch,  etc.  Saves  cost  of$160  worth  ol 
tools.  Control thisnewbuBinessioyourlocality.  Spare 
timoor  permanent  work.  Demonstrator  free*  Cred> 
Wx*V  It  (riven.  Ask  far  Factory  Agency  Offer. 
CHAS.  E.  BENEF1EL  CO.,  377  H  Industrial  Rids.,  Indianapolis,  Iod, 


RUNNING  WATER 

makes  power  which  will  force  a  portion 
of  the  water  from  10  to  300  feet  above 
the  stream  to  your  house,  barn,  field  or 
factory,  for  domestic  use,  stock,  irriga- 
tion, mine  sluicing,  etc.  No  fuel  re- 
quired. Prices  $20.00  and  up.  Ask  for 
Information.  Gould-Esser  Co.,  1634 
Blake  St.,  Denver. 

Second-hand,  all  sizes 
from  %-ln.  to  12-in. 
wrought  iron  and  sev- 
eral sizes  of  riveted 
steel  pipe.  The  Havens  Bros.  Mfg.  & 
Supply  Co.,  1622  Wazee  St.,  Denver. 


teams  during  the  busy  plowing  season 
from  the  fact  that  he  is"  unable  to  secure 
men  to  work  them.  With  the  tractor 
and  one  man  he  can  keep  the  plows  run- 
ning day  and  night  and  get  his  ground 
in  good  condition  at  the  most  opportune 
season.  The  small  tractor  will  also  en- 
able him  to  harrow  and  drill  his  grain 
at  one  operation,  thus  getting  it  in  while 
there  is  still  sufficient  moisture  to  ger- 
minate the  grain. 

Tn  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  great 
care  should  bo  exorcised  and  good  judg- 
ment used.  The  lowest  priced  machine 
is  not  necessarily  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  Quality,  durability  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  manufacturer  should  all  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  motor  is 
the  most  important  part  and  should  be 
carefully  examined.  It  should  be  large 
and  strong  enough  to  develop  sufficient 
power  for  any  work,  and  rugged  enough 
to  stand  the  jars,  jerks  and  rough  usage 
a  tractor  receives. 

It  is  always  well  to  purchase  several 
horsepower  additional  to  what  is  actu- 
ally needed.  You  can  always  decrease, 
but  never  increase,  the  maximum  power. 
A  number  of  tractors  do  not,  in  actual 
farm  work,  develop  the  horsepower 
da  imed. 

Another  important  feature  is  to  see 
that  the  tractor  you  buy  is  so  oon- 
structed  that  ono  wheel  will  not  have  to 
run  on  the  plowed  ground.  See  that  the 
tractor  you  buy  is  narrow  enough  or 
lias  the  right  hitch,  so  that  this  will  not 
be  necessary. 


BULLS  AND  FEED  THE  SOLUTION 
OF  CALF  CROP  PROBLEM 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
short  and  broad  both  in  forehead  and 
muzzle,  and  often  slightly  dished  of 
face,  crowned  with  white  or  waxy  yel- 
low horns,  which  spring  forward  and 
down  with  graceful  curve.  The  neck  is 
very  smoothly  blended  into  the  shoul- 
der, furnishing  a  most  attractive  front. 

Tn  constitutional  vigor  Herefords  are 
of  the  first  rank,  but  as  milk  producers 
the  cows  average  below  the  medium  and 
are  open  to  criticism  in  this  particular. 
No  class  of  breeders  carry  so  many 
nurse  cows  on  the  show  circuit  as  do  the 
Hereford  men.  In  size,  the  Hereford  is 
one  of  the  largest  breeds,  the  males 
often  weighing  2.200  pounds  and  the  fe- 
males 1,500  pounds  or  more.  It  is  said 
that  in  1815  the  bull  Wellington  weighed 
2012  pounds,  and  in  1820  the  cow  Silk 
2.000  pounds.  The  Hewers  emphasized 
size  and  quality,  and  their  bull,  The 
General  (1251),  is  reported  to  have 
weighed  3,640  pounds  when  six  years 
old. 

The  average  American  Hereford  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  Western 
breeders.  The  herds  of  John  E.  Painter 
and  Dr.  De  Witt  of  Colorado  show  a 
marked  individuality,  due  largely  to 
climatic  conditions  and  the  nutritious 
grasses  of  the  West,  and  these  herds 
are  winners  in  the  strongest  competition 
wherever  they  are  shown.  For  a  smooth, 
easy  kept  and  highly  profitable  beef 
breed  the  Hereford  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  head  this  type  for  many  years 
to  come. 


CANNING  AND  PRESERVING 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


PIPE 


25  LBS.   OF  BEST   CANE   SUGAR  65c 

If  you  are  interested  in  cutting  down 
the  present  high  cost  of  living  write 
for  our  FREE  price  lists  TODAY.  The 
Square  Doal  Mercantile  Co.,  Department 
W  18,  P.  O.  Box  583,  Denver,  Colo. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
ing  that  they  would  be  certain  of  receiv- 
ing a  good  price  for  their  berries,  and 
the  future  of  the  association  was  un- 
certain. However,  the  members  refused 
to  go  back  to  the  canning  companies 
lii. 1 1  had  boon  robbing  them  for  so  many 
years,  and  out  of  a  total  of  385  members 
the  canners  induced  but  six  to  leave  the 
association.  After  varied  experiences, 
fires  and  losses,  the  association  was 
placed  on  a  highly  profitable  basis,  and 
has  continued  to  handle  the  product  of 
its  members  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
all  of  its  experiences  it  never  paid  less 
than  eight  per  cent  dividends  on  the  face 
value  of  its  stock,  and  some  years  has 
paid  many  times  the  above  per  cent. 

The  contaloupe  growers  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  have  about  made  up  their 
minds  to  adopt  the  marketing  method  in 
vogue  at  Brawley,  Cal.  This  method,  as 
explained  by  the  Government,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Market  Is  Watched. 

"Each  morning  the  several  distribu- 
tors furniah  our  representative  an  esti- 
mate of  the   number   of   cars    to  be 


Thirty-Six  Highest  Awards 

To  International  Harvester  Machines 


^HE  International  Jury  of  Awards,  at 
San  Francisco  Exposition,  gave  to  the 
International  Harvester  exhibit  thirty-six 
highest  awards  covering  not  only  the  Champion, 
Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  and 
Piano  harvesting,  haying  and  corn  machines  and  binder 
twine,  but  also  the  newer  lines — the  oil  engines  and 
tractors,  manure  spreaders,  tillage  implements,  farm 
wagons,  corn  planters,  corn  cultivators,  feed  grinders, 
and  seeding  machines. 

This  is  a  world's  record.  Never  before  were  so 
many  highest  awards  given  to  any  one  exhibition  of  farm 
machines  at  any  World's  Fair.  * 

In  1 85 1  the  first  reaper  was  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  London,  and  there  received  the  Council  Medal. 
Since  1 85  1  it  has  been  the  Company's  policy  to  exhibit 
and  demonstrate  its  machines  wherever  the  opportunity 
was  offered. 

Our  exhibit  at  San  Francisco  in  1915  occupies 
26,721  square  feet  of  space,  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete exhibit  of  its  kind  ever  made.  The  thirty-six  highest 
awards  given  to  this  exhibit  constitute  a  splendid  mark 
of  approval  for  the  good  judgment  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  believe  International  Harvester 
machines  to  be  the  best  the  world  affords. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena,  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


The  Famous  Water  Elevator  System  for  Irrigation 

has  been  awarded  t  he  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposit  ion  at  which  place  it  is  now  being 
exhibited.  This  Sys  tern  was  also  awarded  both  diploma 
and  Medals  at  two  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress 
Expositions. 

We  guarantee  to  reduce  your  operating  expenses  at  a  cost 
of  50%  less  than  any  centrifugal  pump  manufactured. 

Write  today  for  catalogue.  * 

THE  FAMOUS  WATER  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

1409-11  Stout  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Some  $300.00,  your  pick  19  head  $400.00,  your  pick  27 
head  $500.00.  Bargains  for  summer  buyers — Registered 
Percheron  stallions  coming  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old. 
Biggest  and  most  useful  moderate-priced  selection  in 
the  country.  TON  type,  some  medium,  some  2,200  lbs. 
Sound  and  from  sound  stock.  Grandsons  twice  Inter- 
national Champion  PINK  and  from  BESIGUE  mares 
doing  farm  work.  Young  registered  mares  also  for  sale.  Past  trains  direct 
from    Denver.  The    Fred  Chandler  Percheron  Ranch,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


shipped  that  day,  with  the  intended 
destination.  During  the  forenoon  tele- 
grams are  received  by  our  representative 
from  most  of  the  important  receiving 
points,  giving  the  number  of  cars  re- 
ceived during  the  past  twenty-four 
hours,  the  number  remaining  unsold, 
weather  conditions,  prices  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  market. 

"These  telegrams  are  reproduced,  one 
copy  is  given  to  each  distributor,  to  the 
local  papers  and  to  the  railroads.  Be- 
fore noon  a  final  report  is  received  from 
each  of  the  distributors  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  cars  actually  shipped  the  preced- 
ing day.  This  information  is  held  con- 
fidentially by  our  representative. 

Consuming  Capacity  Listed. 

"On  a  sheet  posted  on  the  wall  of  the 
Brawley  office  there  is  listed  the  con- 
suming capacity  of  all  the  cities  known 
to  be  able  to  handle  fidl  carloads  of 
cantaloupes,  with  the  exact  number  of 
oars  billed  to  each  city,  with  the  date  of 
shipment  and  distribution  of  cars  over 
the  shipping  season. 

"Soon  after  noon  our  representative 
holds  a  meeting  of  the  distributors  and 
other  interested  parties,  at  which  he  re- 
ports the  total  number  of  cars  shipped 
to  each  city  and  its  consuming  capac- 
ity." 

In  Brawley  the  scheme  has  been  a 
success,  and  the  growers  here  seem  anx- 
ious to  try  the  experiment. 


WONDERTUL  RESURRECTION 
PLANT  FREE. 

This  remarkable  plant  looks  dead,  In 
dormant  form,  but  after  an  hour  in  wa- 
ter bursts  into  a  beautiful,  rich  green, 
fern-like  plant  that  is  the  pride  of  every 
woman  who  has  one.  Can  be  dried  and 
revived  innumerable  times  and  lasts 
years.  Every  lover  of  plants  should 
have  one  of  these  resurrection  plants 
among  her  collection.  It  will  excite  un- 
usual interest  and  comment  on  the  part 
of  your  friends  and  will  make  a  nice 
centerpiece  for  your  table. 

OFFER  NO.  1 — Two  resurrection 
plants  given  absolutely  free  and  post- 
paid with  a  50-cent,  one-year  renewal 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 

OFFER  NO.  2 — Four  resurrection 
plants  given  absolutely  free  and  post- 
paid with  a  one-dollar,  three-year  re- 
newal subscription  to  Western  Farm 
Life. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
TODAY.    ADDRESS  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  enclosing  herewith 

|   to  pay  for  Western  Farm  Life 

for  years.    Please  send  me  

resurrection  plants  in  accordance  with 
your  special  offer. 


Name 


Town   State 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


THE  FAMILY  POCKETBOOK. 


On  this  subject  there  is  room  for  a 
wide  variety  of  opinions,  owing  to  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  different  condi- 
tions. However,  since  the  editor  wants 
to  hear  from  farm  women  on  the  subject 
I  will  start  in  by  saying  that  the  root  of 
all  evil  about  money  matters  is  selfish- 
ness. There  is  no  other  reason  in  the 
world  for  a  man  denying  his  wife  and 
family  so  many  of  the  conveniences  of 
life  as  he  can  afford,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  selfishness  which  causes 
a  wife  to  buy  things  which  she  could  do 
without,  when  she  knows  that  her  ex- 
travagance is  making  her  husband  an 
old  man  before  his  time  to  become  aged. 

My  husband  and  I  embarked  on  the 
matrimonial  sea  live  years  ago,  and  we 
think  we  practice  the  ideal  plan  of  set- 
tling the  money  question.  We  started 
with  a  very  small  amount,  and  by  hard 
work  and  rigid  economy  are  now  estab- 
lished in  a  home  of  our  own,  which,  al- 
though not  all  paid  for,  is  ours,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  we  will  succeed. 

My  position  in  our  home  is  not  only 
that  of  a  wife  and  housekeeper,  but  also 
I  am  my  husband's  companion  and  gen- 
eral helper.  We  work  together.  If  I 
can  help  him  with  the  farm  work  I  do 
so.  If  I  have  heavy  work  to  do  about 
the  house  he  helps  me.  We  plan  to- 
gether. If  I  have  some  special  work  to 
do  he  does  not  interfere,  neither  do  I 
arrange  for  trips  when  he  is  using  the 
horses  and  then  storm  the  fort  because 
I  can't  go.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
some  men  let  their  wives  go  anywhere, 
they  use  so  little  common  sense  in  plan- 
ning their  visits  and  trips. 

We  spend  together.  Since  we  have 
been  farming,  the  past  five  years,  we 
have  kept  an  account  book,  entering 
therein  all  our  income  and  expenses.  We 
have  one  pocketbook  and  one  bank  book. 
We  each  know  what  the  other  spends 
and  what  it  is  for.  When  I  want  a 
new  dress  I  do  not  have  to  hem  and  haw 
and  say,  "I  need  a  new  dress.  I'd  like  to 
have  so  and  so.  Can  I  get  it?"  When  I 
need  anything  I  get  it,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  any  money  in  the  purse  I  know 
that  I  will  not  get  a  scolding,  or  worse, 
for  anything  I  do.  Of  course  I  try  to 
use  a  little  common  sense  in  buying.  I 
buy  what  we  can  afford.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  woman  bedecking  herself  or 
her  house  in  fine  things  when  her  hus- 
band has  a  ramshackle  barn,  worn  tools, 
and  is  wearing  patched  overalls. 

Where  the  fault  lies  in  the  money 
matters  is  hard  to  decide.   Some  men  do 


not  allow  their  wives  to  know  what 
their  income  is.  How  is  a  woman  to 
know  how  to  spend  to  the  best  advan- 
tage when  she  does  not  know  how  much 
she  can  have?  On  the  other  hand,  some 
women  do  not  want  to  know,  and  don't 
care,  so  long  as  they  have  what  they 
want.  They  are  so  steeped  in  selfish- 
ness that  they  care  for  nothing  at  all 
but  their  clothes,  rugs  and  curtains. 

Perhaps  my  few  years  of  experience 
will  not  be  considered  as  of  much  value, 
but  I  think  that  where  two  people  are 
considered  as  one  under  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  they  should  work  to  the  one 
goal — a  happy  home — which  is  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world,  and  if  they  prac- 
tice unselfishness  toward  each  other 
there  will  be  no  trouble  or  unhappiness 
over  monev  or  any  other  worldly  thing. 
—Mrs.  E.  B.,  Park  County,  Wyo. 


Some  Useful  Recipes. 

Roberts,  Mont. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  was  handed  a  copy  of  Farm  Life  and 
like  the  paper  very  much.  I  am  espec- 
ially interested  in  Farm  Woman  Depart- 
ment and  am  enclosing  some  tried  and 
true  recipes  that  might  be  helpful  to 
some  one,  which  may  entitle  me  to  one 
year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Hot  Water  Ginger  Cookies:  1  cup 
molasses,  1  cup  sugar,  2  teaspoons  gin- 
ger, 1  cup  of  lard.  Scald  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda  in  one  cup  of  boiling  water, 
mix  with  ingredients,  add  flour  enough 
to  thicken  and  roll  thin.  Bake  in  quick 
oven. 

For  Cockroaches  and  Ants — Sprinkle 
pulverized  alum  in  their  haunts  and. 
they  will  bother  no  more.  This  is  espec- 
ially an  ant  exterminator. 

Liniment  Cure  for  Rheumatism  or 
Any  External  Aches  and  Pains:  1  quart 
of  pure  alcohol,  6  ounces  turpentine  and 
4  ounces  of  camphor  gum.  Mix  and 
shake  well  before  applying. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Marsh. 


Potato  Cake. 

One  cup  butter,  2  cups  sugar,  4  eggs,  1 
cup  grated  sweet  chocolate,  1  cup  wal- 
nuts cut  fine,  1  teaspoonful  each  of  cin- 
namon, nutmeg  and  cloves,  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
potato  and  yolks  of  eggs,  mix  well  and 
add  the  milk.  Sift  together  the  flour, 
chocolate,  spices  and  baking  powder  and 
add  next.  Stir  in  the  walnuts  and  last- 
ly the  whites  of  the  eggs  well  beaten. — 
Mrs.  Z.  C.  Foster,  Weld  County. 


"We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
of  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE;  there  is  a  chart  on 
every  pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it, 
and  all  the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell 
one  piece  from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes. 
Full  directions  for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
each — postage  prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and 
kindly  mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  W  ^stern  Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE: — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable 
information  about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing,  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

7278 — Boys'  Blouse.  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years. — Linen,  gingham  or  per- 
cale can  be  used  to  make  this  blouse. 
The  body  and  sleeve  sections  are  in 
one  and  the  collar  is  removable.  There 
is  a  patch  pocket  on  the  left  side  of  the 
front.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7284 — Boys'  Suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years. — Linen,  serge  or  cheviot 
can  be  used  for  this  suit.  The  suit 
has  a  plain  blouse  and  the  trousers 
have  a  straight  lower  edge.  The  belt 
can  be  made  with  or  without  the  pock- 
ets.   Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7282 —  Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure. — Any  of  the 
pretty  taffetas  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress  with  the  trimming  of  contrasting 
material.  The  dress  has  a  three-gored 
skirt  which  can  be  made  with  or  with- 
out the  band  effect.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 

7293 —  Children's  Rompers.  Cut  in 
sizes  1,  2  and  3  years. — Calico,  ging- 
ham or  seersucker  can  be  used  for 
these  rompers.  The  rompers  have  a 
round  neck  and  sleeves  in  either  the 
long  or  short  length.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 

7295 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  Cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. — Linen  or 
crepe  de  chine  can  be  used  for  this 
waist  with  the  trimming  of  contrasting 
material.  The  waist  can  be  made  with 
or  without  the  smocking  and  scallops 
at  the  front  and  the  long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 

7283 —  Ladies'  Apron.    Cut  in  one  size. 

— In  the  apron  shown  we  have  a  very 
attractive  design,  with  bib  extending 
in  square  collar  form  across  the  shoul- 
ders in  both  front  and  back.  The  lower 
part  is  shaped  to  the  figure  and  dips  in 
a  point  in  the  center  of  the  front.  Price 
of  pattern  10  cents. 

7294 —  Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. — This  dress  closes  at 
the  right  side  of  the  front  and  has  a 
removable  shield.  The  blouse  is  plain 
and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  three  pieces. 
Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7290 — Children's  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years. — Any  of  the  pretty 
figured  materials  can  be  used  for  this 
pretty  dress  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of 
plain  material.  The  dress  closes  at  the 
back  and  has  a  plaited  skirt  and  long 
or  short  sleeves.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 


7291 — Ladies'  Kimono.  Cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. — Any  of 

the  pretty  crepe  materials  can  be  used 
for  this  kimono.  It  has  an  Empire 
waistline  and  the  body  and  sleeves  are 
cut  in  one  piece.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 


* 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200,000  customers  testify  that  my," 
designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 
them.    Built  for  long-,  hard,    continuous  users' 
satisfaction.       HIGHEST    QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less  than  you  usually 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog 

of  these  and  other  farm  ana  household  »(M)d» 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

Knee  Caps,  Anklets, 

Supporters,  Etc. 

Quick  service,  fresh  goods,  made 
to  order  on  our  own  loom. 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

The  J.  Durbin  Surg.  Supply  Co. 
1506  Curtis  St.       Denver,  Colo. 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  KAS 

flies.  Neat.  dean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Last!  al' 
sea s on.  Made  o" 
metal,  can'tspill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
lnj  ure  anyth  in;. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  {1. 

HAROLD  80MER8,  160  DeKaJb  Ave,.  Brooklyn.  N.  T 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  snap  to  buy 
into  a  Photo  Studio  and  Supply  Store 
for  little  money  write  us  at  once.  Fine 
farming  country.  No  competition;  wide 
established  trade.  TALK  QUICK. 
WISWAII'S,  The  Picture  People, 
Berthoud,  Colo. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MARKETING 
COMMITTEE 
52  Bliss  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

July  9,  1915. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Groves,  Managing  Editor, 

Western  Farm  Life, 
Denver,  Colorado. 
Dear  Brother  Groves:  • 

Your  letter  of  July  3  was  duly  re- 
ceived, and  the  copy  "  of  Western 
Farm  Life,  with  the  article  on  mar- 
keting, was  received  today.  I  com- 
pliment you  on  this  article.  You 
have  presented  the  problem  in  a 
most  clear  and  convincing  way. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  send  marked 
copies  of  this  issue  to  our  officers 
and  members  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Find  list  of  their  names 
and  addresses  enclosed. 

On  behalf  of  our  Executive  Board, 
1  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation 
to  become  a  member  of  our  Advis- 
ory Council.  I  very  much  desire  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  making  Colo- 
rado one  of  the  foremost  states  in 
solving  the  marketing  problem. 

I  am  enclosing  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Washington  State  Grange  in 
support  of  the  National  Marketing 
Committee.  I  hope  to  see  the  Colo- 
rado State  Grange  take  similar  ac- 
tion, firat  through  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  then  next  January 
to  have  this  action  formally  ratified 
by  the  State  Grange  at  its  annual 
meeting.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
resolution  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
publish  in  your  Grange  section. 
Yours  very  truly, 
GEO.  P.  HAMPTON, 

Secretary. 
Resolutions    unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Washington  State  Grange  at  the  an- 
nual   meeting,   Centralia,    Wash.,  June 
1-5,  1915. 

National  Marketing. 

Whereas,  the  most  vital  issue  in  the 
farm  world  today  is  to  secure'the  adop- 
tion of  improved  methods  of  marketing 
farm  products,  to  the  end  that  the  pres 
ent  enormous  waste  and  cost  in  handling 


MINK  AND   MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


NEW  MILK  CANS  FOR  OLD. 

Dairymen,  Farmers 

To  prove  that  we  can 
make  an  old,  battered, 
rusty  can  as  good  as 
new,  we  want  the  livest 
man  in  each  community 
to  send  us  one,  freight 
prepaid.  We  will  return 
this  to  you  without  any 
cost  whatsoever,  and  tell 
you  how  to  make  good 
money  collecting  old 
cans  from  your  neighbors.  Write  us 
before  shipping. 

SILVER  STATE   PLATING  CO. 
1321  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


D  E  N  T  I  S  T  R  Y 

<«.Latest  Scientific  Methods  used.  AIIa 
operations   painless.     Results  Guar- 
anteed.  Low  Prices.  Special  appoint- 
ments for  out  of  town  patients,  in- 
suring  speedy   completion   of  work. 

MORGAN    DENTAL  CO. 
8-9  Barth  Block.    16th  and  Stout  Sts. 
Opp.  Lewis  D.  G.  Co.      Denver,  Colo. 


MONEY  IN  PATENTS 

We  lecure  your  patent  or  return  our  fee.  Manu- 
facturers aro  writing  for  patents  secured  through 
us.  Write  for  free  book,  'How  to  Secure  Your 
Patent,"  and  list  of  patents  wanted.  We  asnUt  In 
•eiltnr  your  patent.  P.  H.  PATTISON  &  CO.. 
C.  S.  Patent  Attys.,  93gG  St.,  Washington,  1).  O. 


md  distributing  food  products  shall  be 
eatly  reduced,  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer;  and, 

Whereas,  A  national  organization,  The 
National  Marketing  Committee,  has 
been  completed,  with  which  are  affili- 
itedV  many  farmers',  consumers'  and 
merchants'  organizations  in  the  several 
states,  to  conduct  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  secure  these  ends,  and  believing 
that  the  adoption  of  the  improved  mar- 
keting methods  proposed  by  The  Na- 
tional Marketing  Committee  will  cer- 
tainly benefit  the  agricultural  classes 
and  advance  the  general  welfare,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Washington  State 
Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in  regu- 
lar session  assembled  at  Centralia,  June 

1-5,  1915,  that  we  give  our  hearty  sup- 
port to  The  National  Marketing  Com- 

nittee  and  affiliate  with  it  as  a  body, 
and 

Resolved,  Further,  that  inasmuch  as 
every  community  will  benefit  by  im- 
proved marketing  methods,  and  believ- 
ing these  benefits  will  be  most  speedily 
secured  by  establishing  organized  centers 
of  activity  affiliated  with  The  National 
Marketing  Committee,  that  we  urge  our 
sister  Granges  to  affiliate  with  The  Na- 
tional Marketing  Committee  and  to  give 
special  effort  to  making  our  Granges 
throughout  the  state  centers  of  earnest 
ffort  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired  and 
most  speedily  secure  the  'benefits  of 
every  improvement,  and 

Resolved,  Further,  that  we  urge  the 
people  of  our  cities  and  villages  to  form 
local  associations  and  affiliate  with  The 
National  Marketing  Committee,  to  the 
end  that  the  work  in  our  state  may  be 
fully  and  harmoniously  developed,  and 
the  co-operation  between  producers  and 
consumers  for  this  great  work  be  made 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  we  recommend 
that  a  member  of  said  committee  be  se- 
lected by  the  State  Grange,  and  we  rec- 
ommend Brother  C.  R.  Cottrell  of  Kent, 
Wash.,  as  that  member. 


GRANGE  NEWS. 


Harmony  Grange  No.  212  held  a  very 
interesting  meeting  Saturday,  June  12. 
There  was  an  unusual  attendance,  and 
the  Pikes  Peak  Drill  Team  of  Frank- 
town  was  present  and  initiated  the  can- 
lidates  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees. 
There  were  two  candidates  for  the  first 
and  second  degrees,  and  six  for  the  third 
and  fourth.  A  bounteous  basket  dinner 
was  served  at  noon  for  all  visitors,  as 
well  as  members  and  friends  of  Har- 
mony Grange.  A  good  program,  consist- 
ing of  recitations,  songs,  instrumental 
music  and  exercises  by  the  visiting  drill 
team  and  an  interesting  address  by  the 
State  Master,  was  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 
ent. 

No  definite  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  future,  but  a  short  literary  program 
is  given  at  each  meeting,  at  which  sand- 
wiches and  coffee  are  served  and  all  vis- 
itors are  welcome  to  partake. 

The  condition  of  Harmony  Grange  is 
exceptionally  good.  Several  carloads  of 
oal  have  been  bought  and  disposed  of 
during  the  spring  months.  Plans  are  be- 
ing made  for  ordering  a  car  each  of  salt 
and  cement  at  an  early  date.  There  are 
new  applications  for  membership  re- 
ceived at  each  meeting,  and  there  are 
still  quite  a  number  to  be  initiated  in 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees.  A  new 
building  for  a  Grange  hall  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  it  is  being  remodeled  for 
the  holding  of  meetings  and  the  storing 
of  coal  and  other  purchases. 


LECTURERS'  CONFERENCE. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Grange,  the 
State  Lecturer  was  authorized  to  try 
and  arrange  with  the  Pomona  Granges 
to  have  their  fall  meetings  on  different 
days ;  also  to  arrange  for  a  Lecturers' 
Conference  at  each  of  these  meetings, 
with  all  the  Lecturers  in  that  Pomona 
Grange  district. 

The  State  Business  Agent  was  author- 
ized to  call  a  meeting  of  the  subordinate 
business  agents  for  these  same  meetings. 

These  Pomona  meetings  will  be  just 
before  the  busy  season  for  the  Grange 
begins,  and  if  all  the  subordinate  lec- 
turers would  try  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings and  arrange  plans  for  co-operating 
with  the  lecturer  in  their  vicinity  it  will 
go  a  lon»  way  toward  increasing  the  in- 
terest in  Grange  meetings.   And  if  every 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

=     DENVER,  COLORADO  - 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

AUTHORIZED    CAPITAL,  $1,000,005.00 

ASSETS—                            —1913—  — 1914— 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,056.17  $320,058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans   4,754.02 

Policy  Loans    1,486.46 

Premium  Notes  ~~ . . .  1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits  .  .     26,996.06  20,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Agents'  Balances                            2,037.78  8,857.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                 2,921.96  3,656.88 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents.      7,721.93  12,826.39 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,232.53 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.54  $666,518.50 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $    2,921.96  $  3,656.88 

Agents'  Debit  Balances                 2,901.65  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  In  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.38 

  6,760.25    17,390.28 

Admitted  Assets    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES—                  —1913—  —1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve    $    2,257.16  $  59,855.43 

Accounts  Payable   2,964.54  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    391.02  52.86 

Reinsurance    236.25  50.75 

All  Other  Liabilities     63,814.33 

Capital  Stock  $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus   $132,463.32  $304,532.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders...  250,111.32  524,432.91 

Liabilities    $255,960.29  $649,128.2*2 


Insurance 

in 

force 

December 

31st, 

 $  289,640.00 

Insurance 

in 

force 

December 

31st, 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER. First  Vice  Pres. 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY...  Fifth  Vice  Pres. 


E.  M.  SABIN  .Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING  Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 
DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY, .  .Medical  Director 
DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL.. 

 Medical  Referee 


A  BOOK  THAT  SHOULD 
BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ONE-YEAR  PREMIUM. 

An  invaluable  book  for  the  farmer 
and  ranchman.  Contains  simple  and 
rapid  system  of  figuring  weights, 
measures,  interest,  wages,  for  handy 
and  rapid  calculations  in  all  matters 
of  business  about  the  ranch  or  farm. 
How  to  calculate  the  contents  of 
grain  bins,  haystacks,  haymows,  etc. 
—Log,  board  and  timber  measure- 
ments— The  weights  per  bushel  of  all 
grains,  commodities,  etc. — Antidotes 
for  poison,  help  in  case  of  accident — 
commercial  law,  etc.  Tells  you  how 
to  draw  up  all  kinds  of  papers  such 
as  leases,  contracts,  agreements,  etc. 

A  Veterinary  Hand  Book  giving  the 

symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  hand- 
somely bound  in  full  cloth. 

This  valuable  book  will  be  mailed 
to  you  absolutely  free  in  return  for 
a  one-year  50c  renewal  subscription 
to  the  Western  Farm  Life. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  50c  in  payment  for  a  one-year  renewal 
subscription  and  The  Farmer's  Rapid  Calculator. 

Name   

Town    State  


subordinate  business  agent  should  attend 
these  meetings  and  listen  to  Brother 
Kramer,  the  State  Business  Agent,  ex- 
plain what  he  is  doing  and  what  he 
hopes  to  do  in  the  future,  they  will  do 
their  part.  There  are  great  possibilities 
along  this  line  and  we  are  making  great 
progress,  but  what  we  have  been  doing 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  we 
will  be  doing  in  the  near  future. 


VALUE  OF  FORAGE  FOR  HOGS. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

forage  crops,  I  know  it  would  yield  good 
rental  value  to  furnish  succulent  feed 
for  the  hogs  at  all  times,  and  with  a 
half  dozen  or  so  different  kinds  of  crop 
we  could  give  this  variety  of  green  feed 


WHITAKER  S  (  cT°i£  )  DIP 

Poultrymen,  stockmen  all  over  the  West 
know  what  it  will  do.  Removes  ticks, 
lice  and  mites,  cures  mange,  sores, 
wounds.  Send  one  dollar  for  trial  order 
which  makes  25  gals,  lice  killer  or  50 
gals,  disinfectant  (chgs.  prepaid).  Denver 
Disinfecting  Co.,  1522  Wazee  St.,  Denver. 


that  seems  as  necessary  to  good  gains  as 
variety  of  grain  feed  is  when  the  hog 
is  on  full  grain  feed. 

By  our  having  five  or  six  inches  of 
water  a  month,  we  have  had  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  forage  that  hog  gains  have 
been  phenomenal,  and  if  just  a  great  big 
lot  of  water  that  conies  in  spasmodically 
can  do  this  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
greater  and  more  uniform  gains  would 
result  from  irrigated  hog  ranges. 


August  1.  1915 


Farmers5  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  ir  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  persona] 
check  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising-  cony  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  m  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
gives  vou  best  results  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


POULTRY. 


DAY  old  chix,  Springvale  Poultry 
farm.  Leon.  Kan.,  Reds,  Barred  Rox, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Langshans  and 
large  strain  White  Leghorns,  10c.  Take 
them  as  they  come  8c.  Orders  for  100 
or  more  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
anteed. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 

ACRES  AND  RANCHES. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


BARGAIN  in  farm  lands,  direct  from 
owner.  In  Oklahoma.  Texas,  Colo- 
rado. Prices  low.  The  Mulefoot  Hog 
Breeder.  Dr.  Clarke,  Alva,  Okla. 


WANTED  —  To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land 
for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston, 
Texas. 


FRUIT  ranch  for  sale,  forty  acres,  ap- 
ples, cherries;  best  water;  ideal  loca- 
tion; a  bargain.  C.  F.  Pressey,  Canon 
City,  Colo. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  ranch  for  sale.  Send  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  well  improved 
twenty-three  acre  fruit  and  dairy  ranch 
close  to  Boulder,  Colo.  For  full  par- 
ticulars write  A  D.  McGillvray.  Boulder, 
Colo. 

If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis-  i 
ing  department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 

WANTED — Stock  ranch  for  fine  farm 
near  Los  Angeles  and  fine  home  in 
Pomona.  Write  me  about  farms  in 
northern  Colorado.  Edwin  A.  Miller, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


sell  at  a  bargain.  Part  down  and  bal- 
ance on  time  to  suit  buyer.  Write  me 
for  further  particulars.  F.  J.  Weston, 
Worland,  Wyo. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


25  GOOD  Durham  and  Holstein  fresh 
cows  and  springers;  stallion.  Oakes. 
4601  Humboldt  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

DUAL  purpose  Shorthorn  bull  and 
heifers,  milking  'strain.  W.  A.  Wight, 
Box  207  Las  Animas,  Colo. 


HOLSTEIN  bull  calf  that  will  do  you 
some  good.  Price  reasonable.  Geo.  S. 
Turner,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


WANTED — One  •  thoroughbred  Shrop- 
shire buck.  Frank  W.  Pearce,  Engle- 
wood,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
vou  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


HIGH  class  Jerseys — We  have  an 
over  supply  of  bull  calves  and  will 
make  special  prices  of  from  $50  to 
$100  for  a  short  time.  Have  a  corking 
good  yearling  just  now,  out  of  grand 
champion  cow  at  state  air.  1913.  A. 
M.  McClenahan.  Greeley,  Colo. 


MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE! — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

BOILERS  bought,  sold,  exchanged 
Expert  repairs.  J.  E.  Johndohl,  1(35 
Blake  st.,  Denver,  Colo.   Phone  M.  2295. 

FOR  SALE: — One  No.  50  Ross  ensil- 
age cutter,  has  been  used  but  one  sea- 
son and  a  small  amount.  As  good  as 
new  for  work,  cost  $285.  Price  $200 
here  if  sold  soon.  W.  A.  Wight.  Box 
207.  Las  Animas,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg..  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  10  acres,  well 
improved,  good  house  and  barn,  two 
wells,  outbuildings:  grounds  all  planted. 
One-half  mile  north  of  Perry  on  Ley- 
den  car  line.  Geo.  H.  Kiddle,  R.  No.  1, 
Box  86D,  Golden,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch,  137 
acres,  50  in  alfalfa,  8  in  orchard  (good 
water  right).  Immediate  possession. 
Crops  and  equipment  may  go  with  place. 
For  particulars  address  Cloverdale, 
Nucla,  Colo. 


RANCH  for  sale,  320  acres  of  good 
land  in  Uinta  county,  80  acres  in  al- 
falfa; water  right  for  160  acres;  80 
acres  in  good  pasture;  5-room  house, 
stable,  fences,  running  water  the  year 
round.  Price  $5,000.  Address  C.  C. 
Youngberg,  Lyman,  Uinta  county,  Wyo. 

FREE  LAND — Another  distribution 
of  choice  land,  part  of  demonstration 
plantation,  the  show  plantation  of  the 
South.  Free  to  people  having  it  im- 
proved within  five  years.  Need  never 
live  on  the  land.  Address  Commissioner 
H.  L.  Holmes.  Block  162,  Calvert,  Ala., 
for  particulars. 


I RRIGATED  farms  near  Denver — 
Buy  a  farm,  40.  80,  160  up  to  640  acres. 
54.000  acres  high-grade  irrigated  land 
to  select  from.  Under  splendid  irriga- 
tion system,  abundance  of  water,  sure 
crops,  city  markets,  wonderful  climate, 
low  price,  very  easy  terms,  one-fifth 
cash,  ten  years'  time;  will  loan  pur- 
chaser back  fully  half  what  he  pays 
down  so  he  can  erect  buildings  and 
fences.  Forced  sale  by  trustee — Wheat, 
60  bushels  per  acre;  alfalfa,  3  cuttings; 
sugar  beets,  $75  per  acre;  vegetables, 
berries,  fruits,  all  grow  to  perfection. 
Send  today  for  free  map  and  photo 
folder.  Free  railroad  fare  to  .  buyers 
of  this  great  land  sale.  Chicago  Title 
&  Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  703  Ideal  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


GOVERNMENT  farmers  wanted,  $60 
to  $125  monthly.  Age  21  to  50.  Ozment. 
9  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  Moler  Barber  College — The  larg- 
est and  best  in  the  West.  Special  sum- 
mer rates  now  in  effect.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest.   1229  17th  st..  Denver,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  .they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties.   

MEN  and  women  wanted  everywhere. 
Government  jobs.  $70  a  month.  Short 
hours.  Summer  vacation.  Big  chance 
for  farmers.  Write  immediately  for  list 
of  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  A  182.  Rochester,  N^  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.   W.   Chapman,   Brock-Haffner  blder.. 


WANTED  —  Salesmen  in  Colorado 
towns  pnd  adjoining  states  on  commis- 
sion. Bond  required,  wagon  furnished. 
Write  Grand  Union  Tea  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LET  us  tan  your  hide — cow,  horse, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Cata- 
logue on  request.  The  Crosby  Frisian 
Fur  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE: — Dairy  farm  with  equip- 
ment. I  have  27  Holstein  cows,  a  num- 
ber of  two-year-old  heifers,  one  Holstein 
bull  and  complete  dairy  equipment  con- 
Misting  of  milking  machine,  cream  sep- 
arator, steam  clearlfler,  20-gallon  ice 
cream  freezer,  packers,  gasoline  engine, 
refrigerator,  milk  wagon,  in  fact  every- 
thing that  goes  with  a  good  dairy.  I 
hav  an  established  trade  including  ice 
cream  business.    Good  dairy  barn.  Will 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
vou  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmers  are  buying 
lumber  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 
No.  1  dimensions.  $9.  at  the  mill.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bill  for  figures.  Our 
nrices  are  lowest  in  the  country  on  qual- 
ity lumber.  Write  today  for  free  price 
list.  Buv  while  prices  are  at  bedrock. 
Pacific  Mill  &  Timber  Co.,  786  Broadway 
bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
Journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  449-20 
W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago. 


KODAK  FINISHING. 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 


STATE  AND  COUNTY  FAIR  DATES. 


THE  ENAMELED  STEEL  CHURN. 

When  the  farm  woman  is  provided 
with  a  good  churn  that  is  easily  oper- 
ated and  washed,  we  will  not  hear  her 
complaining  about  the  task  of  butter 
making.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  ob 
jecta  to  this  irksome  work  when  she 
has  nothing  better  than  an  old  wooden 
or  stone  churn, -over  which  she  is  forced 
to  stand  for  more  than  an  hour  at 
time,  and  after  she  is  through,  the  job 
of  washing  is  nearly  as  hard  as  that  of 
churning. 

The  new  enameled  steel  churn  that  is 
being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Stur- 
ges  &  Burn  Manufacturing  Company 
will  eliminate  the  drudgery  feature  and 
make  churning  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
burden.  It  is  built  on  the  order  of  the 
keg  churn,  made  of  steel  and  well  tinned 
both  inside  and  out.  It  has  a  cork-lined 
cover,  is  strictly  sanitary  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  It  is  evenly  balanced  on  a 
steel  rod  or  axis,  which  is  supported  on 
a  steel  welded  frame,  without  bolts  or 
rivets.  It  is  operated  with  a  crank 
which  a  child  can  turn.  Made  in  three 
sizes  for  family  use — five,  seven  and  ten 
gallons. 


A  WORLD  AT  WAR. 

With  the  thunder's  savage  rumble 

And  with  sable  wings  outspread, 
With  her  wings  that  fright  the  living 

And  her  talons  in  the  dead; 
Comes  War's  dark  and  fearful  vulture 

Swiftly,  surely,  lank  with  greed, 
Athirst  with  lust  of  gold  and  riches 

Heedless  of  the  cry  of  need. 
Heating  not  the  woe  of  hundreds 

Hopeless,  starving,  wild  for  bread, 
Caring  not  that  victory's  pathway 

Leads  through  ranks  of  living  dead. 
Caring  only  for  the  power 

That  will  fill  the  conqueror's  hand; 
Jealous  with  the  greed  of  nations 

For  another  country's  land. 
Lord  and  baron,  king  and  princeling, 

Onward  urge  their  mighty  bands 
Though  the  blood  of  their  brave  soldiers 

Stain  the  sod  of  their  fatherland. 
Oh.  why  should  the  lives  of  many 

I!-'  held  in  the  hands  of  few? 
Those  war-lords  who  without  pity 

Will  sacrifice  brave  men  and  true. 
Oh,  how  can  the  sun  shine  so  brightly, 

So  ealmly,  so  clearly  ? — for 
It  shines  upon  scenes  unsightly 

The  fields  of  the  world  at  war. 
<  Hi.  for  a  mighty  power, 

The  power  that  can  command 
Peace  among  warring  nations 

And  help  for  a  stricken  land. 
Peace  that  is  like  a  river, 

So  strong,  ami  broad,  and  deep, 
With  gently  flowing  current 

Ever  onward  to  the  sea. 
Pea"e  for  every  nation, 

Protection  for  each  man, 
And   love  and   light,  where  greed  and 
might 

Now  have  the  ruling  hand. 

— Maud  Peters**. 


"The  horse  and  the  cow  is  in  the  field," 
read  the  teacher.  "Mary,  what  is  wrong 
in  that  sentence?" 

Mary  was  evidently  more  versed  in 
the  rules  of  politeness  than  in  the  rules 
of  grammar,  for  she  answered  promptly: 

"The  lady  should  be  mentioned  first." 

A  ton  of  manure  on  the  land  is  worth 

two  in  the  stable; 
Spread  yours  in  the  fields  as  soon  as 

you're  able. 


The  following  dates  of  state  and 
county  fairs  have  thus  far  been  re- 
ported : 

Wyoming  State  Fair — Douglas,  Sept. 

28-  Oct.  2,  1915.     A.  Higby,  secretary. 
Colorado  State  Fair — Pueblo,  Sept.  13- 

18,  1915.    J.  L.  Beaman,  secretary. 

Utah  State  Fair — Salt  Lake  City. 

New  Mexico  State  Fair — Albuquerque. 

Idaho  State  Fair — Boise. 

Colorado  County  Fairs: 

Bent  County  Fair — Las  Animas,  Aug. 
26-29.    W.  R.  Murphy,  secretary. 

Conejos  County  Fair — Manassa,  Sep- 
tember.   J.  H.  DePriest.  secretary. 

Las  Animas  County  Fair — Trinidad, 
Sept.  21-24.    Charles  Bailey,  secretary. 

Boulder  County  Fair — Longmont,  Sept. 
7-10.    D.  W.  Thomas,  secretary. 

Grand  County  Fair — Kremmling,  Sept. 

29-  Oct.  1.    W.  H.  Harrison,  secretary. 
Morgan    County    Fair — Fort  Morgan. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  3.    A.  H.  Cutler,  secretary. 

Gunnison  Cattlemen's  Celebration — 
Gunnison,  July  22-23.  R.  R.  Allen,  sec- 
retary. 

Montezuma  County  Fair — Cortez,  Sept. 
21-24.    W.  F.  Mowry  secretary. 

Routt  County  Fair — Hayden,  Sept.  15- 
17.    George  W.  Smith,  secretary. 

Arkansas  Valley  Fair — Rocky 
Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  L.  R.  Pollock, 
tary. 

Western  Slope  Fair — Montrose, 
21-24,  H.  V.  Monell,  secretary. 

Fowler     Fair — Fowler,  Aug. 
Stanley  Larkin,  secretary. 

Baca    County    Fair — Springfield. 
Culp,  secretary. 

Central  Colorado  Exposition — Colorado 
Springs.    A.  W.  Henderson,  secretary. 


Ford, 
secre- 

Sept. 

24-28. 

Dr. 


A  MIXTURE  THAT  WILL  HELP  TO 
KEEP    HOGS    IN    A  HEALTHY 
AND  GROWING  CONDITION. 


The  following  mixture,  recommended 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  ^professor  of 
veterinary  science,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, should  be  placed  in  every  hog 
lot  as  it  will  help  to  keep  the  hogs  free 
from  intestinal  worms  and  other  para- 
sites as  well  as  supply  mineral  matter 
needed  for  the  building  of  bones  and 
other  tissues: 

1  bushel  of  wood  ashes, 

6  bushels  of  corn  cob  charcoal  or 
3  bushels  of  common  charcoal, 
8  pounds  of  common  salt, 

2  quarts  of  air  slaked  lime. 

50  pounds  of  raw  rock  phosphate. 

After  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed  and  broken  up,  1%  pounds  of 
copperas,  dissolved  in  water,  should  be 
sprayed  over  the  mass  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it.  Any  quantity  may  be 
prepared  by  following  the  proportions 
given.  It  is  fed  by  being  placed  in 
troughs,  protected  from  the  rain. 

Those  who  have  used  this  mixture 
pronounce  the  results  very  beneficial, 
both  in  the  health  of  the  hogs  and  in 
the  firm,  strong  bones  developed. 


OPENED  FOR  HOMESTEADS. 


The  president,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  forest  service  and  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  has  signed  an 
executive  order  eliminating  from  the 
White  River  national  forest  6,901  acres  of 
land.  According  to  local  forestry  offi- 
cials, these  lands  will  be  restored  and 
subject  to  disposal  under  the  homestead 
laws  on  and  after  August  17,  191."). 

Reports  show  that  the  land  involved 
is  not  chiefly  valuable  for  national  forest 
purposes  and  that  it  should  be  returned 
to  the  public  domain.  The  eliminated 
tract  is  located  along  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  forest  and  consists  topo- 
graphically of  a  mesa  varying  in  eleva- 
tion for  8,500  to  9,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  land  is  said  to  have  little 
value  for  any  specific  purpose  and  such 
\alue  as  it  possesses  is  undoubtedly  for 
grazing  purposes.  Transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  the  tract  are  poor 
and  but  few  wagon  roads  exist.  The  to- 
pograph}' of  the  land,  its  elevation,  and 
lack  of  water  for  irrigation  gives  little 
prospect  for  agricultural  development. 

A  task  assumes  difficulties  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  postponed  and  neglected. 
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A  FEW  FACTS 


ABOUT  THE 


Sioux  Falls  Stock  Yards  Company 

South  Dakota  is  a  leader  in  the  raising  of  live  stock,  including  hogs,  and  as  a  grower  of 
corn  and  small  grains  equals  any  other  section  of  the  country.  And  Sioux  Falls,  situated 
in  the  center  of  a  section  of  country  raising  more  hogs  and  feeder  cattle  than  any  other 
like-size  section  of  country  in  the  world,  an  ideal  location  for  stock  yards. 


The  following  banks  of  South  Dakota,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  Falls,  endorse  the 
stock  raising  industry  and  the  Stock  Yards  situated  at 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. : 

The  First  National  Bank,  Webster,  S.  D. 

Geo.  C.  Dunton,  Cashier. 
The  Kimball  State  Bank,  Kimball,  S.  D. 

J.  R.  McClenahan,  Cashier. 
Whitbeck  &  Lumbard  Bankers,  Kimball,  S.  D. 

E.  B.  Lumbard,  Cashier. 
Woonsocket  State  Bank,  Woonsocket,  S.  D. 

W.  H.  Allen,  Cashier. 
Brule  National  Bank,  Chamberlain,  S.  D. 

W.  H.  Pratt,  Jr.,  Cashier. 
Wessington  Spgs.  State  Bank,  Wessington  Spgs.,  S.  D. 

F.  G.  Vessey,  President. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Canton,  S.  D. 

Thorn.  Thorson,  President. 
Scandinavian  Bank,  Viborg,  S.  D. 

Geo.  Nelson,  President. 
Minnehaha  State  Bank,  Garretson,  S.  D. 

C.  O.  Berdahl,  Cashier. 
The  Citizens'  Bank  of  Parker,  Parker,  S.  D. 

J.  C.  Danforth,  President. 
Colton  Savings  Bank,  Colton,  S.  D. 

C.  N.  Peterson,  President. 
B'irst  National  Bank,  Salem,  S.  D. 

O.  Arnold,  President. 
Draper  State  Bank,  Draper,  S.  D. 

Geo.  Hayes,  Vice-President. 
Beresford  State  Bank,  Beresford,  S.  D. 

Geo.  G.  Ackley,  Cashier. 
Citizens'  State  Bank,  Miller,  S.  D. 

H.  R.  Greeves,  President. 
The  Farmers  Savings  Bank,  "Wessington  Spgs.,  S.  D. 

S.  W.  Wright,  Cashier. 
The  Hyde  Co.  Bank,  Highmore,  S.  D. 

P.  N.  Karsgaard,  Assistant  Cashier. 
The  First  National  Bank,  Clear  Lake,  S.  D. 

J.  E.  Walseth,  Vice-President. 
The  Dakota  State  Bank,  Oldham,  S.  D. 

O.  B.  Severson,  Cashier. 
Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank,  Canova,  S.  D. 
The  First  National  Bank,  Woonsocket,  S.  D. 

N.  Noble,  Cashier. 
Farmers  State  Bank,  Flandreau,  S.  D. 

C.  S.  Brakke,  President. 
The  Home  National  Bank,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. 

P.  S.  Gordon,  President. 
The  First  National  Bank,  Adrian,  Minn. 

C.  A.  Sands,  President. 
First  National  Bank,  Luverne,  Minn. 

O.  P.  Huntington,  Vice-President. 
The  First  National  Bank,  Marshall,  Minn. 

E.  S.  Frick,  Cashier. 
Farmers  State  Bank,  Hatfield,  Minn. 

M.  L.  Wahlert,  Cashier. 
Lismore  Farmers  State  Bank,  Lismore,  Minn. 
The  First  National  Bank,  Pipestone,  Minn. 

A.  C.  Walker,  Cashier. 
Adrian  State  Bank,  Adrian,  Minn. 

Edwin  Brickson,  Cashier. 
The  First  National  Bank,  Heron  Lake,  Minn. 

W.  H.  Jarmuth,  Cashier. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Tracy,  Tracy,  Minn. 

E.  Herzog,  Vice-President. 
The  Citizens  National  Bank,  Worthington,  Minn. 
The  First  National  Bank,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa. 

E.  L.  Partch,  Cashier. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Hull,  Hull,  Iowa. 

J.  C.  Wilson,  Assistant  Cashier. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TRUST  CO.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Registrar  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 


The  Sioux  Falls  Stock  Yards  Co.,  805-810  Equit- 
able Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  Please  mail  me  booklet 
and  all  other  information  about  your  proposition. 


NAME 


Al  jDREKS 


Its  geographical  location  is  at  the 
hub  of  three  great  live  stock  produc- 
ing states-  South  Dakota,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.  It  has  more  than  adequate 
railroad  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
this  product,  to  the  decided  advantage 
of  the  shippers  in  the  saving  of  time, 
shrinkage,  freight  and  hazard,  all  these 
advantages  benefiting  the  buyer  as  well 
as  the  seller.  And  these  railroad  facili- 
ties are  also  of  great  value  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  packing  house  products. 
The  principal  industry  of  this  region 
is  the  raising  of  corn,  cattle  and  hogs. 

A  stockyards  located  amidst  such 
natural  advantages  cannot  but  be 
enormously  profitable.  It  would  not 
only  handle  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  hogs  for  slaughter,  but  as  a  feeder 
market  will  handle  large  numbers  of 
cattle  and  hogs  to  be  distributed  to  the 
farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  Sioux  Falls  is  the  center, 
a  tremendous  and  important  advantage 
which  every  farmer  and  stock  feeder 
will  appreciate. 

We  have  secured  a  fine  tract  of  land 
for  our  yards,  near  the  railroads  and 
street  car  lines  and  within  convenient 
distance  of  the  John  Morrell  Packing 
Co.  and  the  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Pack- 
ing Co.,  both  of  whom  have  been  operat- 
ing here  for  some  time,  and  the  city  of 
Sioux  Falls  has  recently  donated  a  tract 
of  sixty  acres  adjoining  the  present 
stock  yards  site,  whereon  the  S.  &.  S. 
people  are  to  erect  a  packing  plant 
within  two  years  from  May,  1914. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany is  now  building  an  independent 
stock  yards  at  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak., 
which  will  include  a  live  stock  exchange 
building,  a  bank  and  other  necessary 
equipment  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  up  to  date  stock  yards  in 
the  country. 

The  opportunity  to  invest  in  a  stock 
yards  company  in  a  progressive  city 
and  profitable  territory  is  one  that 
comes  to  few  men  in  a  lifetime.  Stock 
yards  companies  enjoy  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly of  live  stock  marketing  facili- 
ties under  usual  circumstances.  Hence 
their  securities  are  ultimately  very 
profitable.  Even  during  the  early 
years,  while  the  market  is  being  built 
up,  they  are  very  attractive.  Condi- 
tions at  Sioux  Falls  are  now  more  fa- 
vorable for  rapidly  developing  a  great 
etock  market  than  they  were  at  the 
time  similar  enterprises  were  started 
in  several  great  live  stock  city  mar- 
kets. Anyone  who  has  paid  $20  and  up 
for  hay  and  $1.50  for  corn  has  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  evidently  "on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bar."  We  think  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  share  in  these  prof- 
its that  have  been  going  into  the  other 
fellows'    pockets   too  long. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Stock  Yards  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of 
Colorado;  and  among  its  stockholders 
are  some  of  the  most  leading  bankers, 
stock  raisers,  packers  and  merchants 
throughout  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
South  Dakota,  who  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
enterprise  have  become  identified  with 
the  project  as  stockholders. 

10,000  Shares,  Far  Value  $10  per 
Share,  $100,000  Present 
Allotment. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany now  offers  the  investing  public 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
enterprise  to  such  number  of  shares 
of  the  par  value  of  $10  each  as  the  sub- 
scriber may  be  inclined  to  purchase. 
For  further  particulars  and  free  book- 
let giving  detailed  information  regard- 
ing the  possibilities  of  the  live  stock 
industry  and  the  building  of  independ- 
ent stock  yards  throughout  the  United 
States  as  indorsed  by  The  American 
Livestock  Association  at '  their  eight- 
eenth annual  convention  held  at  San 
Francisco,  March  24,  1915,  cut  out  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  to  THE 
SIOUX  FALLS  STOCK  YARDS  CO., 
805-810  Equitable  Bldg.,   Denver,  Colo. 


Stockyards 

Green  River, 
Wyo. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Sidney,  Neb. 


R.  S.VanTassell 

STOCK  GROWER 


Ranches: 
Lodge  Pole 
Creek,  Wyo. 
North  Crow 
Creek,  Wyo. 
Niobrar 
Creek,  Wyo. 


CHEYENNE,  WYOMING. 


June  14,  1915. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Brachvogel, 

Sioux  Falls  Stock  Yards, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir: 

After  looking  over  your  Stock  Yard  matter  that 
you  sent  me,  it  looks  very  good  to  one  with  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  in  the  Stock  Yards  business,  and 
being  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  people 
connected  with  it  in  the  establishment  of  the  Stock 
Yards  at  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dakota,  I  have  concluded 
that  any  enterprise  of  this  kind  cannot  be  anything 
but  a  success  with  such  men  behind  it. 

Have  concluded  to  associate  myself  with  these  men 
and  I  feel  that  the  enterprise  will  prove  not  only 
profitable,  but  very  beneficial  to  Western  stock  raisers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  S.  VAN  TASSELL. 


Robert  H.  Homer,  Pres.  R.  G.  Fitch,  Asst.  Cash. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  V.-Pres.  B.  F.  Miller,  Asst.  Cash. 

C.  D.  Spalding,  Cashier. 

Albany  County  National  Bank 

Capital,  $100,000. 
Laramie,  Wyoming. 

June  17,  1915. 

R.  A.  Brachvogel  &  Co., 

805-810  Equitable  Building, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  building  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Stock  Yards  is  assured.  This  enterprise 
should  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  Sioux  Falls  but  a  very 
profitable  one  to  the  stockholders,  if  previous  experi- 
ence is  of  value. 

While,  of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  situation  at  Sioux  Falls,  the  location  ' 
seems  a  logical  one  and  should  command  the  shipments 
from  a  considerable  territory.    I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
very  comfortable  business  can  be  developed. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  early  completion  of  the 
yards,  I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

C.   D.  SPALDING. 


Fred  Klink,  Pres.  &  Treas.  A.  M.  Klink,  Secretary. 

Wm.  F.  Falligan,  Vice-President. 

The  K.  &  B.  Packing  and  Provision  Co. 

1525-27-29-31  Blake  Street. 

Phones  Main  717,  718,  739.  P.  O.  Box  No.  1355. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

May  18,  1915. 

R.  A.  Brachvogel  &  Co., 

Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  to  become  associated  with  the  new 
Stock  Yards  Co.  now  being  established  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  territory  and 
consider  the  same  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the 
country  for  such  an  enterprise,  as  it  is  a  fine  agricul- 
tural and  stock  producing  country. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  having  such  a  large 
number  of  prominent  men  identified  with  the  enter- 
prise, as  they  are  all  men  who  will  help  make  the 
organization  successful,  being  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  cattle  industry  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  bought  and  sold 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  live  stock 
throughout  the  West,  and  consider  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness in  the  new  territory  only  in  its  infancy. 

If  there  is  any  further  assistance  I  can  give  you, 
will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  upon  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRED  KLINK. 

The  Continental  Trust  Company 

DENVER,  COLORADO, 
Registrar  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  South,  Dakota. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FEEDS. 

By  E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 

Lt-slie  Smith,  who  has  prohahly  fin- 
ished as  many  and  as  fine  animals  as 
ever  were  shown  in  fat  stock  shows  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  says:  "One 
should  feed  a  balanced  ration,  of  course; 
but  when  one  feeds  a  mixture  of  the  or- 
dinary farm  grains  and  has  a  good  qual- 
ity of  hay,  the  balancing  will  usually 
take  care  of  itself.  I  am  very  partial  to 
oats  as  a  feed  for  fitting  cattle,  etc." 

Now  his  remarks  only  touched  on  the 
fitting  of  cattle,  but  the  same  general 
principles  may  just  as  well  be  applied 
to  hogs.  With  a  variety  of  grains  and 
grasses,  the  balancing  of  the  ration  will 
usually  take  care  of  itself;  but  in  the 
absence  of  this  variety,  which  we  call 
"the  spice  of  life,"  we  must  furnish 
some  supplemental  ration.  It  is  a 
rather  peculiar  fact  that  a  variety  of 
grains  and  grasses  which  may  be  lack- 
ing in  proportion  in  some  essential  ele- 
ments may  be  fed  with  excellent  results 
and  no  bad  after  effects,  while  a  ration 
limited  to  corn  and  blue  grass,  wheat 
and  timothy,  rye  and  rape  or  barley 
and  weeds  will  result  badly. 

In  all  these  latter  combinations  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  protein.  Thus  we  will 
need  to  furnish  oil  cake  meal,  shorts, 
skim  milk,  the  clovers  or  alfalfa,  and  in 
recent  years  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
the  convenient  and  cheap  tankage,  which 
is  very  rich  in  this  necessary  element. 

The  experiment  stations  put  out  fig- 
ures for  the  proportional  amounts  of  the 
different  grains  and  tankage,  which  aic 
valuable,  though  most  of  them  compre- 
hend the  fattening  or  finishing  ration 
rather  than  the  maintenance  or  growing 
ration.  Such  ration,  however,  need  not 
vary  materially  in  the  proportion  of 
tankage  to  grain,  but  both  can  be  cut 
down  and  pasture  or  roughage  be  made 
to  supply  a  much  larger  part  of  the  ra 
tion. 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  hogs 
acquire  a  chicken-eating  habit.  Maybe 
they  do;  but  here  is  something  I  know 
to  be  a  fact:  Whenever  hogs  molest 
chickens,  something  is  the  matter  with 
them,  and  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts  that 


Dumps  Like  a  Shovel 
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Earth  doesn't  clot  or  itick  in  the 
Standard  Eartlt  Alter.  Digs  eaey ;  like 
boring  ■  hole  through  toft  pine 
board  with  a  brand  new  brace  and 
bit.  Difa  welli,  post-holea  or  holea 
for  any  purpose. 

STANDARD 
Well-Boring  Outfit 

Dig*  ■  40  ft.  wall  In  on*?  day.  Will  go  m  (U«p 
m  100  ft.  Pur*  •ptrkUng  water  alltha  year 
round  from  a  "Standard  Outfit"  wall. 

Make  $20.00  a  day  "U?^ 

Your  own  woll  for  nothing  ana  tho  auger  yours 
to  dig  any  holes  you  want  about  tha  place. 
Our  llluetrated  booklet  tells  you  all  about  It. 
Enclose2cstamptocoverpoetage.  WritciVow 

STANDARD  AUGER  CO., 
3S  N-Weit  34th  St..  Chicago,  III. 


their  system  is  very  short  on  protein. 
Don't  dispose  of  a  valuable  sow  that  has 
killed  a  chicken  or  two,  but  get  some 
tankage  on  your  next  trip  to  town  and 
fix  her  up  a  good  big  dose  of  it  in  a 
slop,  and  for  several  days  just  gorge  her 
on  a-  tankage  ration,  and  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  see  if  chickens  cannot  roost  on 
her  or  eat  in  her  pen  with  impunity. 
When  the  old  sow  was  eating  chickens 
she  was  not  doing  anything  more  than 
securing  the  element  her  system  craved 
from  the  material  nearest  at  hand;  and 
really  chickens,  at  from  8c  to  25c  a 
pound,  are  too  expensive,  as  a  pound  of 
tankage  contains  more  protein  than  a 
whole  chicken. 

A  few  dollars  invested  in  tankage  will 
keep  the  hogs  in  better  health  and  prof- 
its, insure  the  wife's  chickens  and  the 
general  peace  of  the  family. 

A  simple  and  very  cheap  worm  rem- 
edy consists  of  a  half  pound  of  concen- 
trated lye  dissolved,  and  then  added  to 
100  gallons  of  slop  and  fed  once  a  week 
or  once  in  two  weeks.  This  would  be  for 
a  very  large  drove,  but  you  can  figure  on 
the  above  degree  of  strength,  which  will 
not  injure  the  hogs  in  the  least,  and  is 
the  most  effectual  worm  killer  I  know. 

I  worked  with  hogs  in  cholera-infested 
Iowa,  and  will  say  that  while  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  diseases  that  affect 
hogs  are  cholera  in  some  form,  yet  I 
know  that  it  is  aggravated  by  the  hogs 
being  out  of  condition,  wormy,  consti- 
pated and  chicken  eating.  Constipation 
only  comes  from  dry,  hot  treatment  or 
from  a  fevering  diet;  chicken  eating  is  a 
result  of  an  unbalanced  diet,  and  worms 
will  surely  follow  either  condition. 

A  new  element  seems  to  present  itself 
that  is  scarcely  touched  upon  by  other 
writers.  We  who  have  raised  hogs  in  a 
corn  country  have  been  used  to  it  all  our 
lives,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  too  ex- 
clusive a  corn  diet  will  be  hard  on  the 
bone.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  bunch  of 
pigs  that  had  been  crowded  from  early 
.ige  on  any  kind  of  feed  but  what  some 
would  show  knots  on  their  legs  or  joints, 
and  instead  of  standing  well  up  on  their 
toes  many  of  them  would  bear  much  of 
their  weight  on  the  dew  claws.  In  one 
way  we  Westerners  will  probably  not 
have  as  much  of  this  to  contend  with  as 
the  corn  farmer,  but  we  probably  will 
not  be  free  from  the  trouble.  There  is  a 
defficiency  of  lime,  ash,  etc.,  more  pro- 
nounced in  corn  than  in  the  other  cheap 
grains,  where  the  water  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  lime  and  other  minerals, 
ind  when  the  hogs  have  large  quantities 
of  grass,  alfalfa,  etc.,  this  matter  will 
become  negligible. 

However,  in  my  locality,  the  water  is 
99+  per  cent  pure.  There  is  but  the 
slightest  trace  of  indeterminate  solid 
matter  in  it,  and  I  know  that  many 
places  where  the  Farm  Life  goes  the  con- 
dition is  the  same,  so  I  think  it  stands 
us  well  in  hand  to  look  to  this  matter, 
and  in  the  first  place  provide  salt  in 
plentitude  mixed  with  wood  or  hay 
ashes  and  also  some  air -slaked  lime. 

Further,  I  believe  we  can  profitably  ' 
feed  some  bone  meal.  This  is  a  matter  i 
I  have  not  tried  out,  so  as  to  be  sure  as 
to  the  result,  but  we  know  good  ground 
bone  can  do  no  harm,  and  I  feel  almost 
sure  from  my  observations  that  it  will 
be  beneficial. 

If  you  maintain  a  slop  barrel,  or  even 
only  slop  pails,  mix  some  common  bak- 
ing soda  with  the  slop  at  least  once  a 
week  to  cleanse  and  sweeten  up  the 
utensils;  a  pound  of  soda  to  twenty 
gallons  of  slop  will  not  be  injurious  in 
the  least. 

I  never  put  rings  in  the  noses  of  my 
hogs.  At  times  they  have  done  great 
temporary  damage,  but  on  examination 
it  was  found  that  there  were  grubs  in 
such  number  present  that  they  would 
probably  have  injured  the  crop  as  much 
as  the  hogs  did,  as  well  as  furnish  the 
parents  for  another  crop  of  pests  to  prey 
on  a  later  field. 


JACK  PINE  FOR  REFORESTING. 

  » 

That  jack  pine  is  admirably  suited  for 
reforesting  many  of  the  dry,  sandy  re- 
gions of  the  North  Central  States  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  publication  of  the 
department  Bulletin  No.  212,  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Pathology  of  the  Jack 
Pine."  This  tree,  it  is  said,  suffers  only 
occasionally  from  winter  injury,  stands 
drouth  well,  and  is  comparatively  free 
from  a  number  of  diseases  which  are 
commonly  found  on  other  coniferous 
trees.  The  pine  is,  however,  sensitive  to 
heat. 


If  a  Giant  Cut  the  Wires 


Suppose  all  telephones  were 
silent,  and  that  for  forty-eight 
hours  you  could  not  even  call  a 
telephone  exchange  anywhere 
in  the  Bell  System  to  ask  what 
the  trouble  was ! 

Imagine  the  confusion  which 
would  prevail — with  personal 
visits  and  messengers  substi- 
tuted for  direct,  instant  com- 
munication; with  sidewalks, 
street  cars  and  elevators  jammed; 
with  every  old-fashioned  means 
of  communication  pressed  into 
service  and  all  of  them  com- 
bined unable  to  carry  the  load. 

The  instant  contact  of  mer- 
chan  t  with  customer, o f  physician 
with  patient,  of  friend  with  friend, 
would  be  severed ;  the  business 
man  and  the  housewife  would 
lose  the  minutes  and  hours  the 
telephone  saves  them.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  would  be  incalculable. 

American  Telephone  a 


There  would  not  be  tir 
enough  to  do  the  things  we  all 
accustomed  to  do,  and  social  ail 
well  as  business  life  would  91 
paralyzed. 

Such  a  condition  is  almost  in  I 
conceivable.  The  Bell  System  has  I 
developed  telephone  service  t(| 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness  I 
and  made  it  so  reliable  that  ital 
availability  is  never  questioned! 
It  has  connected  cities,  towns! 
and  the  remotest  places  frorrl 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  taughj 
the  people  the  advantages  o:[ 
nation-wide  telephone  facilities! 

Plans  are  made,  buildings I 
built  and  businesses  run  witrj 
Bell  Service  taken  for  granted  I 
and  yet  we  have  to  imagine  whall 
it  would  mean  to  be  entire.)  I 
without  telephones  before  thtl 
great  value  of  this  ever-presenl| 
service  can  really  be  appreciate 

nd  Telegraph  Compan1 


And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Servic 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


•  Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns! 


POSTS 


Idaho  Red 
Cedar  Posts 

None  better — None  cheaper.  Shipped 
only  In  car  lots  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, subject  to  Inspection  and  ap- 
proval before  payment.  We  Invite  cor- 
respondence. 

FARMERS  CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  Ltd. 
J.  B.  Overton,  Mgr.  Saffle,  Idaho 


$1  9  op  shir  Fiatf  I  *U.oo  gitalin* 

We  manufacture  ail 
atylea.  It  will 
pay  70a  to  In- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  end 
price  Us* 

OUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Berenth  Bl,  Topeke, 
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International  Farm  Congress  and  Soil  Exposition 


By    R .    H .    FAXON,    Secretary    International   Farm  Congress. 


THE  event  of  the  year  in 
interstate  and  internation- 
al agricultural  organization 
work  is  rapidly  maturing. 
It  is  less  than  two  months  un- 
til the  sessions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Farm  Congress  and  tne 
great  International  Soil-Products 
Exposition  will  be  held  in  Denver. 

The  dates  of  the  Congress  are 
October  4-7. 

The  dates  of  the  Exposition  are 
September  26-October  10. 

Xo  event  of  this  character  ever 
held  in  the  West  or  even  in  the 
world  approaches  in  magnitude 
and  importance  these  that  will 
transpire  in  Denver  in  September 
and  October. 

The  incorporation  of  the  old  In- 
ternational Dry-Farming  Congress 
into  the  International  Farm  Con- 
gress this  year  at  Denver  has  been 
significant.  It  means  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  many  branches  of  en- 
deavor along  agricultural  lines.  It 
means  less  time,  less  effort,  less 
money,  less  friction,  less  worry  in 
keeping  track  of  public  welfare 
work  along  agricultural  develop- 
ment lines. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  will  not  be  very  long  until  the 
old  National  Irrigation  Congress 
will  of  its  own  accord  seek  affilia- 
tion with  the  International  Farm 
Congress.  Already,  in  the  amend- 
ment of  its  constitution  at  Wichita  last 
year,  the  International  Farm  Congress, 
then  the  International  Dry-Farming 
Congress,  extended  and  broadened  its 
scope  and  effort,  took  in  irrigation,  took 
steps  toward  incorporation,  and  having 
already  geographically  covered  the  en- 
tire world,  decided  to  cover  world  agri- 
culture as  well.  The  old  trans-Missis- 
sippi Commercial  Congress,  which  has 
largely  performed  its  usefulness — and 
that  was  considerable — will  undoubtedly 
in  future  be  found  within  the  fold  of 
the  International  Farm  Congress. 

Thus,  for  this  year,  and  in  keeping 
with  history  and  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  Colorado  and  Denver  become  the 
theater  of  important  transactions  along 
the  line  of  agricultural  development 
work,  even  as  certain  portions  of  Europe 
are  the  theater  of  important  upheavals, 
in  warfare. 

It  is  significant  in  that  the  old  Dry- 
Congress  was  born  in  Denver 
and  in  Colorado.  The  Congress 
thus  "came  home — "came  back" 
— in  order  to  become  in  very 
truth  the  most  active  and  the 
most  important  agricultural 
organization  in  the  world. 

A  Congress  of  note  will  be 
the  one  that  will  convene  Mon- 
day morning,  October  4.  It 
will  divide  into  four  important 
days;  will  divide  each  of  these 
days  into  three  important  ses- 
sions —  mornings,  ,  afternoons 
evenings.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  timeliness  of  these 
subdivisions,  these  topics: 

Roll  call  of  states — Therein 
will  be  recorded  the  terse,  plain 
facts  regarding  progress  in  ag- 
riculture in  the  various  states 
of  the  West.  Each  state  will 
have  as  a  spokesman  one  cap- 
able of  addressing  himself  to 
the  subject,  doing  full  justice 
to  his  state,  and  what  is  more 


Denver  Auditorium — The  Center  of  the  International  Exposition  and  Congress. 


important,  to  the  realm  of  agriculture. 

Governors'  night — Therein  the  gov- 
ernors of  at  least  a  dozen  Western 
states  will  discuss  what  to  them  and  to 
their  states  appear  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nifiant,  timely,  and  important  subjects 
concerning  Western  development.  It 
will  be  a  distinguished  array  of  talent; 
and  it  will  beat  any  other  forum,  even 
a  chautauqua! 

Livestock — The  importance  of  live- 
stock will  be  treated  in  a  big,  sane,  prac- 
tical way.  If  the  old  Dry-Farming  Con- 
gress had  not  accomplished  a  single 
other  thing  in  its  career,  its  insistence 
on  livestock  raising  as  a  means  of  cer- 
tainty of  success,  an  assured  income,  re- 
newed fertility  of  the  lands,  and  effi- 
ciency in  agriculture  as  a  means  of 
marketing  grains,  especially  grain 
sorghums,  would  have  justified  its  ex- 
istence. 

Dairying — Of  scarcely  less  importance 


if  any  is  this  subject.  The  pay  check 
afforded  by  keeping  a  few  good  cows, 
grade  or  purebred,  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of  lightly.  The  silo  and  again  the  grain 
sorghums  come  in  for  reinforced  argu- 
ment here. 

Crops — The  kind  of  them  to  raise,  the 
selection  of  seeds,  the  rotation  of  them, 
cereals  in  all  their  ramifications — these 
are  some  of  the  fine  points  which  will  be 
discussed  by  those  who  know  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  know. 

Soils — Herein  is  a  world  of  chance  for 
intelligent  and  most  useful  discussion. 
The  United  "States  department  of  agri- 
culture, the  agricultural  colleges,  and 
the  Canadians,  who  have  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  will  tell  about  it. 

Marketing  and  rural  credits — It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  very  illuminating 
treatment  of  this  subject  at  the  Wichita 
Congress  last  year,  especially  by  Dr. 
T.  N.  Carver  of  the  department  of  agri- 


lonj 


Harvesting  Golden  Grain  in  a  Fertile  Field  Near  Boise,  Idaho — Yield  Sixty  Bus  hels  Per  Acre. 


culture  and  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  teaching  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  resolutions  at  Wichita 
urged  legislation  by  the  states; 
and  it  is  peculiar  if  not  significant 
that  several  legislatures,  notably 
Kansas,  last  winter  passed  legis- 
•  lation  not  unlike  the  building  and 
loan  association  laws  pertaining 
g  to  cities,  based  on  the  amortiza- 
tion plan  and  low  rate  of  interest. 
Dr.  Carver  will  again  be  the  main 
speaker  on  this  subject. 

Rural  organization — The  treat- 
ment of  this  very  timely  subject 
will  be  one  of  the  distinct  fea- 
tures of  the  Denver  Congress 
sessions. 

These  are  some  of  the  very 
timely  subdivisions  of  the  Denver 
program. 

You  may  wish  to  know  who 
some  of  the  speakers  will  be. 
They  will  comprise  cabinet  repre- 
sentatives from  Washington;  spe- 
cialists from  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  from  Canada; 
governors!  of  states,  members  of 
congress,  and  public  officials; 
trained  scientists  from  this  and 
other  countries;  college  and  ex- 
periment station  men;  specialists 
like  Doctor  Carver;  practical 
farmers  with  practical  messages 
to  their  kind. 

The  program  will  not  be  too 
will  not  be  tiresome,  will  be  prac- 
tical and  sane,  and  will  afford  plenty  of 
time  in  its  arrangement  for  discussion 
from  the  floor. 

Expositions  are  Timekeepers  of  Prog- 
ress. 

Assuredly  this  is  the  fact  with  re- 
spect to  the  International  Soil-Products 
Exposition. 

The  forward  march  in  agriculture  and 
in  methods  will  be  shown  in  this  Ex- 
position. 

Combined  with  it  are  certain  phases 
of  industrial  life,  showings  that  will  be 
most  interesting,  like  electricity  and 
motor  cars  and  their  accessories. 

With  it  all  is  a  modicum  of  entertain- 
ment nicely  calculated  to  balance  the 
educational  and  inspirational  side  of  the 
Exposition. 

Two  great  bands  and  a  half  dozen 
spectacular  acts,  high  grade  and  clean, 
will  entertain  the  great  crowds  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  afternoon 
and  each  evening  of  the  fif- 
teen-day Exposition. 

The  Exposition  will  consist 
of  a  group  of  twelve  buildings. 

These  will  be  downtown; 
which  is  one  of  the  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  Expositions  put  on 
by  the  International  Farm 
Congress.  The  great  Denver 
Auditorium  will  serve  as  the 
centerpiece  of  this  group,  other 
buildings  being  temporarily 
but  attractively  constructed  on 
streets  and  vacant  property 
adjoining. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what 
you  are  getting  when  you  en- 
ter the  Exposition  grounds, 
leaving  aside  for  the  time  the 
entertainment  features  already 
outlined : 

The  United   States  govern- 
ment exhibit — This  will  be  in 
the    Auditorium,    main  floor. 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Some  Factors  to  Consider  in  Buying  a  Tractor 


THE  most  advanced  step  in  agricul- 
ture is  to  be  marked  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  tractor  so  that  it 
may  be  utilized  under  varied  con- 
ditions and  for  many  purposes.  It  is 
fast  approaching  that  stage  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  next  two  years  will  doubt- 
less record  the  manufacture  of  a  small 
tractor  that  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
average  farm  and  that  can  be  most  prof- 
itably used  in  various  ways. 

The  large  tractor  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  but  in  many  instances  it 
was  found  so  cumbersome  that  it  could 
be  profitably  used  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  and  on  very  large  farms. 
The  result  was  that  it  was  not  exten- 
sively used,  and  many  who  purchased 
became  dissatisfied  and  forsook  it  for 
the  faithful  horse.  However,  the  Ameri- 
can inventor,  always  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, saw  the  need,  and  is  meeting  it 
with  the  small  tractor,  which  is  becom- 
ing so  popular  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  factories  to  till  the  fast  accumulating 
orders.  There  have  been  many  fake 
tractor  promoters  in  the  field,  and  many 
of  these  implements  that  possessed  very 
little,  if  any,  merit  have  been  put  on  the 
market.  Those  who  have  been  induced 
to  purchase  these  frauds  have  become 
discouraged,  but  nevertheless  there  are 
a  number  of  light  tractors  that  ar,e  do- 
ing excellent  work  that  stand  up  under 
the  most  severe  farm  conditions,  and 
that  make  a  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  progressive  farmer  who  is 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
economics,  and  who  realizes  that  in  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  time  and  the 
adoption  of  the  most  practical  and  sci- 
entific methods  that  will  make  the  soil 
produce  a  one  hundred  per  cent  crop,  the 


(i)  Rumely  Light  Tractor,  30-15  h.  p.,  Manufactured  by  Rumely  Products  Co., 
La  Porte,  Ind.    (2)  Gray  Light  Tractor,  35-20  h.  p.,  Manufactured  by  the 
Gray  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    (3)  Case  Light  Tractor,  30-10 
h.  p.,  Manufactured  by  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis.    (4)  Peoria  Light  Tractor,  30-12  h.  p.,  Manufactured  by 
Peoria  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 


purchase  of  a  small  tractor  is  a  most 
profitable  investment. 

The  good  tractors  that  are  on  the 
market  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  and  special  care  should  be 
taken  in  making  a  selection.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  a  farmer  to  know  just  what 
to  look  for  in  a  farm  tractor,  and  if  he 
is  not  a  mechanic  and  familiar  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  implements,  engines,  etc., 
it  is  often  necessary  for  him  to  rely 
largely  on  the  reputation  of  the  manu- 


facturer and  to  place  confidence  in  his 
local  dealer.  It  would  be  time  profitably 
spent  for  the  intending  purchaser  to 
drive  over  the  country  and  observe  dif- 
ferent makes  of  tractors  in  operation. 
He  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  learn 
direct  from  the  owner  the  weak  points 
and  to  guard  against  them  in  making  his 
purchase. 

The  average  farmer  wants  a  machine 
that  will  replace  horses  as  nearly  as  pos 
sible,  but  he  wants  one  that  will  do  the 


work  better  and  at  the  same  time  more 
cheaply  and  quickly  than  it  can  be  done 
with  teams. 

He  is  willing  to  pay  $600  to  $1,200, 
and  wants  a  "general  purpose"  tractor 
that  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  pull  a  num- 
ber of  plows  to  a  good  depth  and  yet 
light  enough  to  draw  the  seeder  and  har- 
row over  ground  that  has  been  plowed. 
In  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  he  should 
keep  these  four  points — flexibility,  dur- 
ability, simplicity  and  accessibility — 
constantly  in  mind.  In  filling  the  place 
of  the  team,  the  tractor  must  be  flexible, 
quick  to  start,  easy  to  turn  and  ready  to 
pull  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  un- 
der varied  conditions.  It  should  also  be 
able  to  make  the  speed  of  the  average 
team  of  draft  horses  or  pull  its  load  at  a 
rate  of  about  two  miles  per  hour  on  the 
plow  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles 
per  hour  on  the  binder.  The  weight  of  a 
tractor  has  much  to  do  with  flexibility, 
but  this  feature  should  be  carefully 
looked  into  before  a  purchase  is  made. 

The  durability  feature  should  be  as 
carefully  guarded.  For  the  small  farm 
the  tractor  should  be  light  but  strong, 
simple  and  economical.  This  requires 
high-grade  material  and  first-class 
workmanship.  Poor  material  and  work- 
manship are  dear  at  any  price,  and  they 
cannot  readily  be  detected  by  looking  at 
the  outside  of  the  machine.  A  close  in- 
spection of  the  small  things  in  company 
with  a  friend  who  is  a  judge  of  material 
should  be  carefully  made.  Grease  cups 
and  boilers  should  be  ample  in  size.  See 
that  the  bolts  have  lock  or  double  nuts 
or  lock  washers.  The  transmission  gears 
should  be  drop-forged,  case-hardened 
steel,  and  should  run  in  roller  bearing  in 
(Continued  on  Page  13.) 


LIGHT   TRACTORS   THAT   MANUFACTURERS  HAVE  ON  THE  MARKET  THIS  SEASON.    SEVERAL  ARE  SHOWN  HERE.  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME, 
fi)  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  15-25  H.  P.;  (2)  International  Harvester  Co.,  "Mogul,"  8-16  H.  P.;  (3)  Bull  Tractor   Co.,   5-12   H.   P.;    (4)  Avery 
Company,  12-25  H.  P.;  (5)  Denning  Motor  Implement  Co.,  24  H.  P.;  (6)  Hart-Parr  Co.,  "Little  Devil,"  14-20  H.  P.;  (7)  Minneapolis 
Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  "Twin  City,"  15  H.  P.;  (8)  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  "Model  L,"  12-20  H.  P. 
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WESTERN    FARM  LIFE 


Fall  Work  on  the  Dry  Farm  Should  be  Well  Done 


Bv    E.    R.  PARSONS 


OUR  best  grain  crop  in  the 
West  is  winter  wheat,  and 
the  most  popular  all  round 
variety  is  Turkey  Red.  The 
most  successful  raisers  plow  deep, 
fallow  the  land  and  plant  early 
When  this  is  done  we  have  seen 
crop  after  crop  made  in  dry  years 
without  precipitation  for  six  or 
«ighi  weeks  at  a  time. 

August  planting  is  the  best  for 
many  reasons.  It  allows  the  crop 
to  become  established  before  the 
bad  weather  commences. 

In  windy  districts  late  planting 
is  nearly  always  injured  by  blow- 
ing, but  early  planting  covers  the 
soil,  prevents  blowing  and  pro- 
tects the  roots  from  frost  by 
mulching  the  ground  with  its  own 
growth. 

Plowing  in  the  fall  and  plant- 
ing winter  wheat  is  often  unsuc- 
cessful because  the  ground  is  usu- 
ally too  dry.  A  storm  comes  and 
sprouts  the  wheat;  but  before  an- 
other can  arrive  the  moisture  dries 
out,  the  sprouts  wither  up,  and 
the  wheat  dry  rots.  This  is  the 
end  of  it  usually,  altho  it  may 
happen  whole  or  in  part. 

Various  tests  as  regards  pasturing 
this  crop  indicate  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  turning  stock  into  it,  so  long  as  the 
ground  is  frozen;  but  after  it  is  thawed 
out  in  the  spring  it  easily  becomes  over- 
packed  by  tramping.  The  result  is  short 
straw,  light  color,  a  diminished  crop  and 
early  maturity. 

In  planting  winter  wheat  a  mistake 
often  made  is  to  use  too  much  seed.  It 
is  difficult  to  designate  any  certain 
amount,  owing  to  the  variation  of  our 
Western  seasons,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  plant  too  little  than  too  much.  Thirty 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  plenty  for  our 
average  seasons,  but  many  of  our  suc- 
cessful growers  use  only  twenty.  In 
case  the  season  should  turn  wet,  before 
the  plants  commence  to  joint,  they  will 
stool  in  response  to  the  weather,  and  as 
good  a  crop  will  be  harvested  as  tho 
the  seeding  had  been  heavier. 

For  the  new  settler  who  needs  feed 
there  is  nothing  better  than  to  seed  the 
corn  stubble  to  rye  for  hay.    We  never 
advise  disking  in  winter  wheat  on  corn 
stubble  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  chance 
crop  when  seeded  in  this  manner,  and 
rye  for  hay  or  pasture  ia  the  only  prof- 
itable crop  which  can  be  raised  in  a  dry 
year  without  replowing.    Rye  for  grain 
is  a  good  crop  when  raised  on  the  sum- 
mer fallow  and  will  often  go  60 
bushels   when   wheat   under  the 
same  conditions  on  the  same  land 
will  go  40  to  45. 

Those  who  have  silos  haul  this 
corn  off  the  field  green,  and  this 
leaves  the  field  ready  for  rye 
planting,  some  time  in  September. 
For  those  who  have  no  silos  and 
wish  to  raise  rye  for  hay  and 
winter  pasture,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  they  also  haul  the  corn 
green  and  stack  it  in  shocks  in 
some  fenced  in  corner  near  the 
corrals  to  dry.  The  advantage  is 
that  the  rye  can  be  run  in  in  time 
to  make  a  good  fall  growth,  and 
be  of  some  value  for  green  pas- 
ture late  in  the  season. 

It  ia  also  a  first  rate  idea  to 
alternate  corn  with  rye  or  some 
other  crop,  and  then  complete  the 
rotation  the  following  season  with 
sorghum  or  Sudan  grass. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  is  a 
good  time  to  commence  to  mark 
down  the  best  ears  of  corn  for 
Med,  so  that  later  they  may  be 
gathered,  and  separated  from  the 
common  herd. 
If  these  ears  are  not  fully  matured 
•  and  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
the  field,  then  stalk  and  all  should  be 
cut,  and  they  should  be  stacked  in  a 
shock  by  themselves,  and  the  top  cov- 
ered to  protect  them  from  wet  weather 
and  mold. 

The  use  of  the  cob  in  corn  is  not  only 
for  the  grains  to  grow  on,  but  to  sup- 
ply moisture  after  shocking  for  the  corn 
to  mature  on.  When  the  stalk  is  also 
attached,  some  of  the  moisture  passes 
up  into  the  cob  for  several  days  after 


When  the  Soil  Has  Been  Well  Prepared  and  the  Moisture  Conserved  Good  Yields  Are  Assured 


cutting,  therefore  we  might  say  that  the 
cob  and  the  stalk  together  lengthen  the 
season  for  corn  by  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "After 
harvesting  grain  crops  is  it  better  to 
plow  under  the  stubble  or  pasture  it  to 
stock?"  In  seasons  when  pasture  and 
feed  are  scarce  it  is  often  found  expedi- 
ent to  turn  cattle  into  the  stubble 
fields.  So  long  as  the  stock  remain  in 
the  field  day  and  night  there  is  no  loss 
in  fertility,  for  tho  manure  is  about 
equal  in  "value  to  the  stubble  they 
consume. 

Land  which  is  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
winter  fallowed  will  accumulate  more 
moisture  (when  any  falls)  than  land 
which  is  simply  disked,  and  disked  land 
will  accumulate  a  little  more  than 
stubble  pastured  land,  but  there  is  not 
as  much  moisture  lost  by  evaporation 
in  the  latter  as  one  might  suppose,  for 
the  cattle  in  tramping  around  raise  con- 
siderable dust,  and  this  fills  the  cracks 
and  plugs  up  the  crevices  thru  which 
air  circulation  and  evaporation  take 
place. 

In  harvesting  sorghum  for  dry  cattle 
feed,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  owing  to  its  carbonaceous  nature 
it  heats  very  readily.  Therefore  the 
shocks  should  always  be  small  and  tied 
tightly  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  rain- 


land  in  the  furrow  until  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  spring. 

The  snow  melts  faster  on  rough 
plowed  ground  than  it  does  in  stubble 
or  smooth  land,  and  the  subsoil  not 
freezing  much  under  the  plowing  the 
moisture  goes  down.  Therefore,  altho 
the  surface  may  seem  pretty  dry  in 
springtime,  the  moisture  will  be  found 
where  it  is  needed — in  the  subsoil.  Then 
when  the  field  is  harrowed  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  first 
wet  snow  or  rain  will  soak  up  the  seed 
bed,  and  a  little  harrowing  and  disking 
put  things  in  shape  for  planting.  The 
only  safe  way  to  raise  oats  is  on  fall 
plowing.  This  applies  to  all  spring 
grain  planting,  but  it  is  seldom  advisa- 
ble to  raise  spring  wheat  in  a  country 
where  winter  wheat  raised  by  the  fal- 
low method  will  go  over  40  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Some  large  crops  of  potatoes  have 
been  obtained  by  plowing  in  the  fall, 
and  again  in  the  spring.  In  sandy  loam 
corn  yields  heavily  by  plowing  as  deeply 
as  possible  in  the  fall,  and  then  cross 
listing  at  planting  time. 

Land  plowed  in  the  fall  may  become 
overpacked  for  corn  by  spring,  and  an- 
other plowing  may  be  necessary,  but  in 
this  case,  listing  takes  the  place  of  the 
extra  plowing,  but  it  should  be  noted 


Wheat  Near  Longmont,  Colo.,  Grown  on  Deep  Plowed  Land— Yield,  Fifty-six  Bushels 


fall  penetrating  to  the  center. 

On  the  dry  farm  in  order  to  con- 
serve as  much  moisture  as  possible,  all 
fields  should  be  disked  or  plowed  as 
soon  as  the  crops  are  taken  off,  unless 
the  stubble  is  used  for  pasturage. 

Plowing  in  the  fall  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  moisture  is  often  a  difficult 
operation  for  the  farmer,  but  it  is  the 
best  kind  for  the  dry  farm,  not  only 
on  account  of  conserving  the  winter 
moisture,  but  also  for  the  weathering 
effect  which  is  secured  by  leaving  the 


that  in  fields  subject  to  wash  from  the 
hills  or  erosion  on  account  of  slope,  the 
lister  furrows  are  in  danger  of  wash- 
ing out  or  becoming  choked  with  drift, 
thus  endangering  the  crop  when  just 
coming  thru. 

All  adobe  lands  are  much  benefited 
by  fall  plowing  and  winter  fallowing. 
Clay  soils  hold  their  fertility  and  it 
requires  plenty  of  working  and  weather- 
ing to  develop  them.  If  plenty  of  stub- 
ble is  plowed  under  they  soon  become 
easier  to  work  and  lose  some  of  their 


stickiness.  The  best  fertilizer 
for  adobe  soils  is  therefore  lime, 
which  crumbles  the  clay  and  floc- 
culates the  loam. 

Some  of  these  clay  soils  plow 
better  when  three-quarters  dry 
and  a  good  disk  plow  will  often 
work  better  than  a  moldboard. 
The  latter,  however,  should  be 
used  whenever  possible,  to  insure 
a  complete  turning  of  the  dirt. 
The  double  disk  plows  which 
work  deep  with  both  disks  in  the 
same  furrow  are  just  as  good, 
and  sometimes  better  than  the 
moldboard. 
Taking  Care  of  the  Seed  Corn. 
This  work  must  begin  in  the 
fall  and  be  attended  to  thruout 
the  winter  if  the  farmer  wants 
seed  which  will  germinate  and  it 
is  a  great  loss  of  labor  to  plant 
seed  which  will  not. 

The  dry  farmer  has  to  plant 
thin,  and  poor  germination  means 
a  big  loss  in  the  crop.  Corn  when 
well  matured  and  properly  taken 
care  of  will  germinate  95  to  100 
per  cent.  Seed  corn  when  dry  will 
stand  a  good  many  degrees  of 
frost  without  injury,  but  at  about  15 
above  zero,  some  loss  in  germinating 
power  begins  to  take  place.  The  germ 
contains  water  always,  so  long  as  it 
has  life,  and  seeds  can  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air.  It  is  this  faculty  which 
keeps  them  alive.  We  can  dry  corn  in 
an  oven,  but  that  will  kill  the  germ, 
provided  the  temperature  is  high 
enough. 

It  is  this  water  in  the  corn  which 
makes  the  trouble  at  low  temperatures, 
for  being  in  combination  with  sugar, 
starch,  etc..  it  will  freeze  only  when  ex- 
posed to  considerable  cold,  but  this 
freezing  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vi- 
tality of  the  seed  by  bursting  the  cells 
and  breaking  down  the  structure  of  the 
germ. 

Seed  corn  from  the  shock  has  often 
been  injured  by  mildew  or  mold,  but 
the  injury  may  be  imperreptible  to  the 
farmer  without  a  microscope.  In  this 
case,  the  cells  of  the  germ  suffer  from  a 
fermentative  condition  induced  by  ba- 
cilli. The  antidote  of  course  is  to  keep 
the  seed  in  a  dry  and  well  ventilated 
store  room,  and  not  leave  it  in  the  field 
for  any  length  of  time  after  shocking. 
It  has  been  reported  by  several  farmers 
that  smoking  corn  will  keep  vermin 
away  from  it,  and  will  not  injure  the 
germ  unless  the  temperature  becomes 
too  high  (over  120)  during  the 
process. 

Making  Snow  Traps. 
This     work     when  necessary 
should  also  be  done  in  the  fall. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  snow 
fence  is  and  how  any  object  in 
the  path  of  a  blizzard  will  raise 
a  drift. 

Trees  in  the  forest  and  orchard 
water  themselves  largely  by  the 
drifts  they  accumulate  in  winter. 
Why  does  that  bad  acre  on  top 
of  the  hill  never  raise  much  of 
anything?  Poor  soil?  No — be- 
cause the  snow  always  blows  off. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Rough 
plow  it,  or  even  better,  list  it, 
making  the  furrows  as  deep  as 
possible.  Long  stubble  will  also 
hold  the  snow,  but  if  this  is  eaten 
off  smooth,  the  best  way  is  to 
plow  a  deep  furrow  every  ten  or 
twenty  feet.  The  higher' the  dirt 
thrown  up  and  the  closer  the 
furrows,  the  more  snow  will  be 
caught. 

In  young  orchards  where  the 
trees  are  too  small  to  make  drifts, 
plow  a  furrow  for  them  between 
the  rows. 


Breed  every  mare,  cow,  ewe,  sow!  The 
demand  for  these  animals  and  for  their 
products  may  exceed  the  supply.  Amer- 
ican breeders  and  feeders  never  had  the 
chance  that  now  confronts  them.  Can't 
you  see  it?    Grasp  it! 


Without  good  roads  there  can  be  no 
development  that  will  be  permanent  and 
enduring. 
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DEVELOPING  THE  LAYER. 


By  R.  S.  Nixon. 

From  my  personal  experience  in 
chicken  raising,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
live  stock,  the  foundation  is  the  secret 
of  success. 

To  obtain  this  the  poultry  man  must 
have  a  keen  eye  and  judgment  of  the 
laying  type.  Every  man  does  not  pos- 
sess this  ability,  but  with  patience  and 
care  he  can  readily  educate  himself  to 
it.  But  even  if  he  does  naturally  pos- 
sess this  ability,  and  is  assisted  with  the 
use  of  trap  nests,  he  can  very  easily  have 
disappointing  results  by  failure  to  mate 
his  birds  to  the  best  advantage.  In  se- 
lecting your  birds  for  the  breeding  pen, 
constitution  is  the  principal  object.  As 
to  indications  of  constitution,  there  is  no 
better  guide  than  noting  which  is  the 
most  spirited  in  action.  The  bird  that  is 
"boss"  of  the  pen  and  will  even  show 
fisht  when  a  human  being  approaches, 
obviously  is  the  most  virile  and  there 
fore  the  strongest  sire.  The  main  indi- 
cations of  breeding  power  are  a  bold, 
prominent,  bright  eye  (the  eye  being  the 
"looking  glass"  in  all  live  stock)  ;  erect, 
vigorous  carriage;  alert  standing  on  legs 
well  set  apart  with  a  good  flat  bone;  a 
tightly  feathered  plumage;  a  well  de- 
veloped abdominal  section,  and  a  well- 
balanced  frame  carried  t  proudly.  These 
are  fair  indications  of  constitutional 
power  and  producers  of  layers. 

The  pullet  must  possess  exceptionally 
generous  development  in  the  latter  half 
of  her  frame  where  the  egg  machinery  is 
located,  tapering  to  that  fineness  in  the 
fore  end  which  is  always  an  indication 
of  a  very  high  temperament,  always 
found  in  a  very  productive  animal.  She 
should  have  a  bold,  bright,  alert  eye, 
clean  face,  legs  set  well  apart  and  pos- 
sess a  very  active  disposition. 

You  will  often  hear  it  said  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  type;  and  that  the 
egg  record  is  the  only  thing  to  go  by. 
Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  that  argu- 
ment. But  too  much  can  easily  be  laid 
on  judging  by  form,  just  as  can  be  made 
by  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the 
egg  record. 

The  ideal  breeding  hen  must  conform 
to  the  laying  type,  must  have  the  consti- 
tutional characters  pronounced  and,  if 
possible,  from  a  good  record  egg  pro- 
ducer. The  male  must  possess  the  first 
two  characters  and  from  a  well  known 
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Made  Easy 

with  this  common  sense 
farm  ditcher  and  road 
Kr ad  or.   No  wheels  or 
levers.  Nothing-  to  get  out 

X*  Simple — Practical. 

only  one-foorth  of  big  machines.  Does  same 
work.  Boon  pays  for  ItBdf .  Write  for  full  Informa- 
tion and  Introductory  proposition. 
(UeoiboroDitchtr&GraderCo.lnc.BoiSOK  Oweruboro.Kj. 


days' 

trial. 

Homy-back 
guaranty. 

Price  t 
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strain  if  possible.  After  selecting  your 
lien  and  male  which  possess  these  charac- 
ters, they  should  be  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion before  placing  them  in  the  breeding 
pen.  She  should  not  be  bred  from  if  she 
has  hot  fully  recovered  from  a  heavy 
laying  season.  Birds  bred  from  a  hen 
that  has  not  fully  recovered  from  a 
heavy  laying  season  and  not  in  good  con- 
dition will  often  be  found  to  be  weak- 
ened in  type. 

The  breeding  flock  should  be  well  fed 
with  the  best  of  food,  including  all  the 
green  stuff  possible.  Watercress  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and  it 
always  imparts  a  good  color  to  the  egg. 

Now,  providing  you  have  the  type  you 
desire,  the  next  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
eggs  for  hatching  are  carefully  selected, 
being  of  good  shape,  size  and,  above  all, 
a  perfect  shell.  This  will  insure  you  of 
a  good  hatch,  providing  the  hatching  op- 
eration is  carried  out  properly.  When 
your  baby  chicks  arrive,  that  is  the  time 
to  exercise  great  care  and  judgment  if 
you  wish  them  to  fill  your  egg  basket. 
No  matter  how  good  a  strain  and  type 
they  may  be,  you  can  easily  destroy  it 
by  improper  care  and  attention.  These 
should  be  raised  in  as  natural  a  manner 
as  possible,  without  permitting  them  to 
be  subjected  to  undue  extremes  of 
weather.  Your  brooder  house  should  be 
roomy,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Cleanli- 
ness and  pure  food  of  the  best  grades 
are  essential,  and  feed  often,  always 
having  fresh  water  lief  ore  them,  grit  and 
charcoal. 

The  cooling  off  of  your  chickens  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items.  This 
should  be  done  gradually,  for  once  a 
chicken  is  set  back  by  chill  it  can  never 
make  it  up.  They  should  have  plenty  of 
shelter  from  sun,  wind  and  wet  weather, 
and  have  all  the  exercise  possible.  Now 
you  have  your  young  pullets  coming 
nlong  nicely,  and.  from  my  experience.  T 
find  good  plump  oats  crushes  are  a  good 
main  diet  and  can  be  fed  with  advan- 
tage (beware  of  poor  quality  oats).  But 
some  breeders  are  not  content  without 
forcing  them  to  mature  at  an  early  age. 
There  is  no  greater  fallacy.  Constitution 
is  the  basis  of  successful  breeding.  In 
all  branches  of  live  stock  this  is  the  rec- 
ognized foundation;  but  with  the  high 
type  layer,  upon  which  there  is  such  an 
exceptional  strain,  constitution  is  of 
special  significance,  and  if  a  bird  of  a 
heavy  laying  strain  is  forced  to  profit 
before  it  is  fully  developed,  its  constitu- 
tion is  destroyed.  I  have  known  pullets 
to  lay  at  a  very  early  age  indeed,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  then  they  are 
finished. 

A  well-bred  and  properly-fed  pullet 
will  come  into  profit  on  her  own  account, 
and,  with  a  constitution  fully  developed* 
will  continue  to  produce  when  the  forced 
chicken  will  not.  Hreat  care  should  be 
taken  that  your  chickens  be  fed  the  very 
best  of  grain,  give  them  all  range  possi- 
ble, have  good,  warm,  airy  quarters, 
always  having  fresh  water,  charcoal, 
grit,  oyster  shell  and  dry  mash  before 
them.  And,  by  all  means,  see  that  their 
quarters  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin 
and  filth. 

I  find  from  my  past  experience  that 
the  best  diet  to  produce  eggs  from  a  high 
type  layer  is:  Morning,  6  o'clock,  grain 
(oats,  wheat  and  cracked  corn),  thrown 
in  deep  litter  in  the  scratching  pen :  0 
o'clock,  mash  mixed  with  soup  and 
meat;  midday,  green  foods,  beets,  alfalfa, 
etc.;  evening  meal,  wheat,  always 
removing  what  they  do  not  clean  up; 
giving  less  or  more  accordingly  the  fol- 
lowing meal.  And  always  keep  in  mind 
that  a  good  laying  hen  can  not  be  over 
fed.  The  hen  that  gets  fat  is  not  a 
layer  and  should  be  disposed  of;  weed 
out  non -producers  and  you  will  soon 
have  a  fine  flock. 


KITCHEN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


Two  cups  butter  (solidly  packed) 
weigh  1  pound. 

Two  cups  granulated  sugar  weigh  1 
pound. 

Two  and  two-thirds  cups  powdered 
sugar  weigh  1  pound. 

Four  cups  flour  (about)  weigh  1  pound. 

Nine  or  10  eggs  weigh  1  pound. 

Two  tablespoons  butter  weigh  1 
ounce. 

Four  tablespoons  flour  weigh  1  ounce. 
The  juice  of  one  lemon  is  equivalent  to 
3  tablespoons. 


If  you  would  convince  others  always 
seem  open  to  conviction  yourself. 


International  Harvester 
Wagons — Weber — Columbus 

/T~vHERE  are  a  few  points  about  the  new 
Columbus  and  Weber  wagons  that  every 
farmer  ought  to  know.  These  points  make  the  differ- 
ence between  Columbus  and  Weber  wagons  and 
others  —  a  difference  that  means  a  good  deal  to  you. 

The  fifth  wheel,  that  prevents  the  pulling  up  and  pitching  of 
the  bolster,  makes  it  easier  for  your  team  to  pull  a  Columbus  or 
Weber  wagon  and  does  away  with  bent  and  broken  king  pins 
and  circle  irons.  The  patent  folding  endgate  and  the  link  end 
rods  save  much  of  your  time  in  the  busy  season.  The  high- 
grade  wood,  iron,  steel  and  paint  used  add  years  to  the  life  of 
Columbus  and  Weber  wagons.    These  things  mean  economy. 

These  points  are  explained  in  detail  in  our  wagon  folders 
and  are  pictured  so  plainly  that  it's  almost  like  looking 
at  the  wagon  itself.  Some  dealer  near  you  handles  these 
wagons  and  has  samples  set  up  for  you  to  see.  Drop  us  a  line 
and  we'll  send  you  the  booklets  and  folders.  We'll  also  tell  you 
where  you  can  see  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  so  you  won't 
have  to  waste  any  time  looking  for  it.    Write  to  us  today. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Buy  Direct 
From  My 
Factory 

You  can  pay  more 
than  my  prices,  but 
you  can't  get  any 
better  engine  value 
from  anyone.  No  need 
now,  for  you  to  pay  two 
prices  to  get  a  good  en- 
gine; or  take  chances  on 
a  poor,  doubtful,  or  un- 
known engine,  to  get  a 
low  price. 


60  Days' 
Free  Trial 


Sec  These 
New  Prices 

Horse  Stationary  Portable 
Power     Styles  Styles 

2  $  34.95  S  39.95 

1  69.75  82.75 
S  97.75  127.75 
S  139.65  174.65 

2  197.00  237.00 
S  279.90  329.70 
2     359.80  412.30 

Easy  Termt  of  Payment  if  Desired. 


Liberal  5-Year 


Factory  Guaranty 


Every  WITTE  engine 
is  thoroughly  tested  be- 
fore shipping,  and 
guaranted  to  deliver 
full  power  with  a  lib- 
eral surplus  over  its 
rating;  also  to  run 
steadily  and  prove 
reliable,  with  free 
return  privilege 
any  time 
within  five 
years. 

Ed.H.Wltte. 


at 


WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Distillate, Gasoline,  Gas 

Engine  quality  is  determined  by  cost  of  operation 

—  not  by  the  price  of  the  engine.  The  lowest  cost  of 
operation  —  the   highest  engine  quality  —  c 

from  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  fuel 
needed,  per  horse-power  hour — thecertainty 
of  steady  power  with  the  least  amount  of 
watching,  and  the  least  need  of  any  repairs 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  engine.  This 
kind  of  quality  is  guaranteed  to  you,  in 
every  Wittb  engine,  of  whatever  size  you  select. 

New  Book  Free  j^!;™40 

gine;  how  to  pick  out  the  engine  that  is 
best  for  your  work;  how  to  be  sure  in  your 
selection,  even  if  you  don't  pick  a  Wittb 
If  you  don't  say  its  worth  dollars,  I'll  pay 
postage  to  get  it  back.  Write  me  sure, 
before  you  arrange  to  try  any  engine. 

Ed.  H.  Wilte,  Witte  Engine  Works 

2645  Oakland  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,   -  Missouri. 


2,500,000  Widows. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  a  Chi- 
cago editor,  when  the  European  war 
comes  to  an  end  there  will  be  2,500,000 
widows  as  a  result  of  the  conflict,  and 
6,700,000  fatherless  children. 


FOR  SALE — All  kinds  of  farmers' 
sacks.  No  matter  for  what  purpose 
you  need  sacks,  we  can  supply  them 
and  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  The 
Continental  Junk  House,  1st  and  W. 
Colfax,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Twin  Tires? — No 

One  Is  a  Goodyear  as  It  Might  Be 
One  as  It  Is— Costing  Us  $1,635,000  More 


This  is  to  prove  that  you  can't 
judge  tires  by  looks. 

Here  are  two  Goodyear  tires,  seemingly 
identical.  Not  one  man  in  ten  could  tell  the 
tires  apart 

But  one  is  pictured  as  if  built  like  many 
of  its  rivals.  Goodyear  extras  are  emitted. 
It  lacks  in  hidden  values.  And  those  un- 
seen lacks  are  bound  to  show  in  service. 

The  other  has  those  extras.  It  embodies 
Goodyear  standards.  This  year's  output, 
built  in  this  way,  will  cost  us  $1,635,000 
more  than  if  built  the  other  way. 

No  Price  Apology 

This  is  no  price  apology. 

Goodyear  prices  have  been  fairly  racing 
down.  Our  late  big  reduction  made  the  third 
in  two  years,  totaling  45 
per  cent. 

Tires  can  be  built,  of 
course,  to  undersell  the 
Goodyear.  Butequal  tires 
could  not  compete,  be- 
cause of  our  matchless 
output.  There  is  no  other 
tire  like  Goodyear,  in 
five  important  ways. 


G 


OOD/PYEAR 


Fortified  Tires 


/  Rim-Cuts— by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 
...  .  (  Blowouts — by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Fortified  J  Loose  Treads — by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against    )  Insecurity— by  126  braided  piano  wires. 

I  Punctures  and  Skidding — by  our  double- 
\    thick  All- Weather  tread. 


$500,000  This  Year 

This  year's  betterments  alone  will  add  to 
our  cost  $500,000  yearly.  These  are  added 
in  our  16th  year.  They  are  added  to  tires 
which,  on  sheer  merit,  have  long  held  topmost 
place.  They  are  added  in  spite  of  a  price 
reduction  which  saves  our  users  some  five 
million  dollars  this  year. 

And  we  spend  on  experts  this  year 
$100,000  more  to  find  new  improvements 
for  next  year. 

You  Deserve  Them 

When  you  buy  tires  you  deserve  the 
Goodyear  quality.  You  deserve  Fortified 
Tires,  with  the  No-Rim-Cut  feature.  You 
deserve  the  "On-Air"  cure.  You  deserve 
our  extra-strong  fabric,  our  number  of  plies. 
In  anti-skids  you  deserve  our  All- Weather 
tread,  tough,  double-thick  and  resistless. 

These  things  have 
brought  Goodyear  the 
largest  sale  in  the  world. 
They  are  saving  our 
users  millions  of  dollars 
yearly.  They  are  at  your 
service,  wherever  you 
are.  Any  dealer,  if  you 
ask  him,  will  supply  you 
Goodyear  tires.  (2490) 


AKRON. OHIO 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 


CONTROLLING  THE  APPLE  BORER. 


"Worming"  and  painting  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  are  recommended  to  owners  of 
apple  orchards  as  efficient  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  roundheaded  apple  tree 
borer  in  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  675 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. A  heavy  application  of  some 
paint  that  will  not  injure  the  trees,  but 
will  remain  in  an  unbroken  coat  on  the 
bark  for  two  or  three  months,  is  effective 
in  preventing  the  female  from  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  tree,  and  greatly  reduces  the 
amount  of  worming,  or  the  removal  of 
the  insects  with  a  knife  and  wire,  that 
must  be  done. 

The  roundheaded  apple  tree  borer,  the 
most  destructive  of  a  number  of  similar 
pests,  lays  its  eggs  in  or  under  the  bark 
of  apple  trees.  After  hatching  the  larvae 
feed  upon  the  inner  bark  and  wood  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  tree  is  seriously 
weakened  or  killed.  The  pest  is  found 
over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States  and  as  far  west  as 
weakened  or  killed.  In  addition  to 
fruit  trees,  it  feeds  on  service,  wild 
crab  and  mountain  ash  trees,  which 
makes  it  advisable  for  orchadrists 
to  remove  these  varieties  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  a  hundred  yards  from  their 
orchard. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  in  an  incision  she  has  made  in  the 
bark,  usually  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  About  15  or  20  days  later 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  larvae  appear. 
When  full  grown  they  are  nearly  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length.  They  first  attack 
the  inner  bark,  eating  out  broad,  more  or 
less  circular  galleries  and  thrusting  out 
through  small  holes  in  the  bark  castings 
which  form  little  heaps  of  reddish  wood 
fragments  around  the  base  of  the  tree. 
During  the  winter  the  borers  are  quies- 
cent, but  early  in  the  following  spring 
they  attack  the  solid  wood,  while  some 
of  them  work  their  way  up  the  trunk. 
These  last  spend  one  more  winter  in  the 
tree  and  then,  having  passed  through  the 
pupal  stage,  dig  their  way  out  and 
emerge  as  adult  beetles.  Three  years  are 
required  for  the  insect  to  complete  its 
development  from  egg  to  adult. 

Ordinarily,  the  beetle  lives  about  40  or 
45  days.  It  is  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  light  brown  in  color 
above,  with  two  broad  white  bands, 
joined  in  front,  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  back;  the  underparts  and  front  of 
the  head  are  white.  The  females  rarely 
fly  any  considerable  distance,  so  that  if 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  orchard  can 
be  kept  free  from  them  there  is  little 
danger  of  a  serious  infestation. 

The  most  common  method  of  ridding 
an  orchard  of  these  pests  is  to  cut  away 
the  bark  sufficiently  to  trace  the  bur- 
rows made  by  the  borer.  A  hooked  wire 
is  then  inserted  into  the  burrow  and  the 
insect  pulled  out.  If  made  with  care,  the 
wound  in  the  tree  caused  by  this  process 
will  heal  readily.  The  castings  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  serve  as  an  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  borers.  Where  the 
burrows  are  curved  or  obstructed  in  some 
way  so  that  the  wire  can  not  be  in- 
serted, cotton  batting  dipped  in  carbon 
bisulphid  should  be  inserted  and  the  hole 
then  plugged  with  moist  earth.  The  gas 
from  the  carbon  bisulphid  will  pene- 
trate all  parts  of  the  burrow  and  kill  the 
borer. 

In  addition  to  worming,  as  this  process 
is  called,  paint  is  often  used  to  prevent 
the  beetles  laying  their  eggs.  Pure  white 
lead  and  raw  linseed  oil,  mixed  rather 
thick,  will  not  injure  the  trees,  and  when 
applied  to  young,  smooth  bark  will  form 
a  protective  coat  during  the  egg  laying 
season.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
more  effective  method  than  wrapping  the 
trees  with  building  paper,  cotton  bat- 
ting, cloth  or  other  materials  sometimes 
used  for  this  purpose.  Before  painting, 
however,  the  earth  should  be  removed 
from  the  base  of  the  tree  for  a  depth  of 
from  three  to  four  inches.  The  surface 
of  the  trunk  thus  exposed  should  be  first 
scraped  and  painted  and  the  earth  then 
replaced*  This  is  necessary,  for  the 
beetle  occasionally  lays  her  eggs  under 
instead  of  above  the  ground. 


IMPACTION  COLIC. 

By  Dr.  A.  A.  Hermann. 
Colic  is  a  most  admirable  way  of  de- 
fining bowel  pains  in  the  horse,  and  as 
such  the  term  certainly  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  ailments,  for  the  causes  of  bowel 


pains  may  be  as  varied  and  originate  as 
mysteriously  as  the  autumn  hues. 

The  field  is  so  broad  that  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  confine  my  thoughts  to  a 
single  ailment,  and  as  impaction  is  a 
seasonable  ailment  at  this  time,  when 
the  menu  is  changed  abruptly  from  suc- 
culent green  fodder  to  cured  dry  feeds 
to  which  the  bowels  cannot  readily 
adapt  themselves,  constipation  or  impac- 
tion of  the  bowel  contents  ensues. 

Horses  very  seldom  live  to  the  full 
span  of  life  which  nature  intended  they 
should,  and  all  too  often  because  a  mass 
of  improperly  masticated  food  which  be- 
comes firmly  impacted  in  some  portion 
of  the  bowels  brings  on  its  chain  of 
symptoms,  and  misdirected  treatment 
hastens  the  animal's  death.  It  is  safe  to 
say'  that  more  horses  of  advanced  age 
succumb  to  this  disorder  than  die  as  a 
result  of  any  other  single  ailment. 

Neglected,  sharp,  decayed  or  irregular 
teeth  are  prime  causative  factors,  the  ir- 
regular feeding,  insufficient  water,  en- 
gorgement with  coarse,  dry,  innutritious 
fodder,  or  feeding  when  the  animal  is 
exhausted  nnd  the  bowels  are  unable  to 


perform  their  normal  functions,  are 
causes  which  must  not  be  ignored. 

Usually  preceding  the  impaction  there 
is  noted  an  abnormally  relaxed  condition 
and  food  is  passed  frequently  but  in  very 
scanty  amounts.  Increased  bowel  mur- 
murs are  readily  heard.  Thus  nature  is 
making  a  final  effort  to  expel  the  consti- 
pated mass.  If  the  effort  fails,  impac- 
tion ensues  and  the  animal  appears  rest- 
less, eats  little,  if  anything,  has  cramps, 
lies  down  for  possibly  five  or  six  min- 
utes, groans,  looks  at  its  flank  and  at 
intervals  appears  more  at  ease.  Though 
it  may  also  roll  about  some,  the  animal 
never  becomes  as  violent  as  does  a  horse 
with  spasmodic  colic. 

At  the  outset  a  large  dose  of  castor 
oil,  olive  oil  or  pure  raw  linseed  oil 
should  be  given  in  a  drench.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  choking  the  patient  or 
pouring  the  oil  into  the  lungs.  Never 
drench  a  horse  through  the  nose  unless 
you  are  accustomed  to  taking  all  your 
own  medicines  by  the  same  route. 

Stimulants  to  maintain  the  animal's 
vigor  and  activity,  especially  of  the  bow- 
els, mny  be  given  in  the  form  of  .Tamsica 


ginger,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  and 
strychnine  in  proper  doses.  As  fermen- 
tation is  apt  to  cause  bloating  by  the 
evolution  of  gas,  it  is  advisable  to  mix 
an  intestinal  antiseptic  of  phenol,  sali- 
eyclic  acid  or  sodium  sulphocarbolate  in 
the  drench. 

Because  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
horse,  it  is  essential  that  a  veterinarian 
be  called  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to 
tap  the  bowel  with  a  trocar  to  release 
the  gas. 

Barring  the  advent  of  bloating  or  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  as  a  complica- 
tion, the  impaction  may  safely  remain  a 
week  or  more,  during  which  time  the 
physics  given  by  drench  and  aided  by 
enemas  of  lukewarm  suds  and  glycerine 
are  at  work  dissolving  it  and  facilitating 
its  elimination.  During  this  time  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  from 
consuming  more  food  and  thus  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire.  Water  should  be  given 
often  and  in  limited  quantities.  Many 
eases  terminate  fatally  by  a  rupture  of 
the  stomach  as  a  result  of  overfilling  ar 
organ  whieh  cannot  empty  itself  into  th. 
already-filled  bowels. 
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An  additional  charge  of  25  cents  per 
year  will  be  made  on  all  subscriptions 
delivered  through  the  mail  in  the  city 
of  Denver.  This  additional  charge  is 
made  to  pay  for  extra  postage  required 
by  postal  department  for  delivery  in 
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Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations, Chicago,  111. 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
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EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrapper 
on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  sub- 
scription expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are  suf- 
ficient notification  that  money  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if  date 
on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


ONE  YEAR  OF  WAR. 


The  first  year  of  the  great  European 
war  has  ended,  and  those  who  were  pre- 
dicting the  coming  of  peace  before  the 
end  of  that  year  are  no  longer  making 
predictions.  There  is  every  indication 
now  that  the  war  will  be  one  of  endur- 
ance and  will  likely  end  in  a  deadlock. 
The  complete  readiness  of  Germany  gave 
that  country  the  best  of  the  fighting  for 
the  first  year,  but  during  that  time  the 
allies  have  been  exceedingly  busy  and 
are  now  in  better  shape  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  to  compete  upon  more  equal 
terms  with  Germany  and  Austria. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident, 
however,  that  the  war  will  end  in  a 
deadlock.  The  allies  will  gradually  force 
Germany  and  Austria  back  into  their 
own  territory,  but  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  the  allies  can  enter  very  far 
into  Germany.  This  condition  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  recognized  by  the  allies, 
and  they  are  confining  their  efforts  to 
forcing  Germany  out  of  Holland  and 
France.  Russia  has  proven  a  much 
harder  nut  to  crack  than  Germany  an- 
ticipated in  the  beginning,  and  seems  to 
be  developing  greater  ability  as  the 
fighting  progresses. 

While  there  are  occasional  rumors  of 
peace  propositions,  both  sides  are  still 
playing  for  position,  and  there  will  be  no 
real  efforts  at  peace  until  the  situation 
has  further  advanced.  At  the  present 
time  the  kaiser  is  very  much  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  man  who  had  a  bear  by  the 
tail.  He  is  looking  for  a  good  chance  to 
let  go,  but  the  chance  has  not  yet  pre- 
sented itself.  There  is  a  growing  belief, 
howerer,  that  both  Germany  and  the 
allies  would  like  to  see  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  kaiser  realizes  now  that  the 
conquering  of  France  and  England  is  a 
hopeless  and  costly  task.  The  allies  see 
no  chance  to  do  more  than  force  Ger- 
many back  out  of  Belgium  and  France. 
The  taking  of  Warsaw  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  situation,  as 
Germany  has  been  hoping  that  it  could 
force  Russia  to  sue  for  an  independent 
peace. 

As  the  second  year  of  the  war  com- 
mences, the  situation  is  apparently  as 
far  from  settlement  as  ever.  On  the 
west  the  foes  are  deadlocked  in  Belgium 
and  France.  On  the  south  Italy  is  fight- 
ing with  all  the  energy  of  a  fresh  foe, 
but  making  slow  progress.  Tn  Russia 
the  kaiser  has  taken  Warsaw  and  is 
threatening  to  push  further  into  Russia. 
The  fighting  near  Constantinople  seems 
to  be  also  at  a  deadlock.  If  this  condi- 
tion is  maintained  unchanged  for  the 
next  few  months,  it  will  undoubtedly 
bring  about  an  effort  for  peace.  The 
end  may  come  before  snow  flies,  or  the 
struggle  may  continue  for  another  year. 


DISKING  IN  SUMMER  AND  FALL. 


The  practice  of  disking  the  land  as 
scon  as  the  grain  crop  is  harvested  is 
becoming  quite  popular  with  efficient 
farmers.  With  a  number  of  good  horses 
or  small  tractor  the  work  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  done,  and  there  is  little 
question  but  that  it  adds  considerable  to 
the  yield  of  the  next  year's  crop.  While 
the  grain  is  growing  the  ground  is 
shaded  and  the  moisture  does  not  evap- 
orate so  rapidly,  but  after  the  grain  is 
harvested  the  crust  soon  cracks  and  the 
moisture  evaporates  very  rapidly.  Disk- 
ing, by  breaking  up  these  cracks  and 
creating  a  dust  mulch,  materially  aids 
in  the  retention  of  the  moisture,  all  of 
which  is  needed,  especially  on  the  dry 
lands.  If  possible,  the  disk  should  fol- 
low the  harvester  the  day  following,  or 
just  as  soon  as  grain  can  be  taken  off 
the  field.  Every  day's  delay  means  the 
loss  of  much  moisture  through  evapora- 
tion from  the  subsoil  and  the  conse- 
quent decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  crop 
the  following  year. 

Whether  the  disking  should  be  single 
or  double  must  be  decided  by  the  far- 
mer. In  many  instances  where  the 
"round  is  in  good  condition  single  disk- 
ing will  suffice,  but  where  the  soil  does 
not  break  smoothly,  leaving  air  spaces, 
double  disking  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  subsoil  moisture  is  to  be  retained. 
The  harrow  would  not  take  the  place  of 
the  disk  on  such  occasions,  and  it  will 
be  found  practical  and  profitable  to 
cross  disk  the  field. 

Early  disking  results  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  weeds  which  take  much 
moisture  from  the  soil,  but  when  turned 
under  by  the  disk  they  are  prevented 
from  maturing  and  scattering  seed,  and 
clean  cultivation  will  be  much  easier  to 
follow  each  season.  Some  farmers  cut 
their  small  grain  high,  leaving  as  much 
stubble  as  possible,  to  be  turned  under 
by  the  disk,  thus  adding  needed  humus 
to  the  soil.  The  mixing  of  the  soil  with 
the  dry  soil  near  the  surface  before  the 
plow  turns  it  over  and  puts  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  is  greatly  advan- 
tageous in  hastening  decay,  and  the 
crop  does  not  burn  so  easily  should  the 
following  season  be  dry.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  extra  touch  pays 
well  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  the 
extra  cultivation  that  frequently  adds 
bushels  to  the  yield.  It  is  the  extra 
care  given  the  packing  of  fruit  that 
makes  it  sell  for  a  better  price  on  the 
market. 

Many  farmers  feel  that  the  seed  bed 
is  properly  made  when  the  top  few 
inches  are  put  in  a  good  condition.  They 
should  stop  to  consider  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  seed  bed  is  the 
bottom  three  or  four  inches.  The  soil 
must  be  thoroughly  worked  to  put  the 
bottom  of  the  seed  bed  in  good  condi- 
tion if  the  best  results  are  expected.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  the  disk  takes 
the  place  of  the  plow  under  any  condi- 
tion. Some  regard  the  disk  as  a  lazy 
man's  plow,  but  the  efficient  farmer 
uses  the  disk  to  conserve  the  moisture, 
destroy  the  weeds  and  put  the  top  few 
inches  in  condition  for  the  plow  to  turn 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  thus  making 
a  perfect  seed  bed  from  top  to  bottom. 
Disking  is  also  a  material  aid  to  deep 
plowing,  since  it  is  much  easier  to  plow 
deep  when  the  top  three  or  four  inches 
have  been  loosened  up  with  the  disk. 

There  is  considerable  moisture  in  the 
ground  at  this  time,  and  the  efficient 
farmer  will  make  the  best  of  conditions 
by  disking  his  land,  conserving  the 
moisture  and  fortifying  himself  against 
a  possible  dry  season  next  year.  He 
will  not  only  conserve  the  moisture 
already  in  the  subsoil  through  giving 
his  land  a  good  disking,  but  he  will  put 
it  in  condition  to  absorb  all  precipita- 
tion which  might  otherwise  run  off. 
Every  day  spent  in  disking  in  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  will  add  bushels  to 
next  season's  crop  and  dollars  to  the 
bank  account. 


ARRANGE  TO  ATTEND  THE  FAIR. 


Every  enterprising  farmer  should  so 
arrange  his  work  that  he  can  take  his 
family  and  spend  two  or  three  days  at 
his  county  or  district  fair  and  if  pos- 
sible his  state  fair.  This  should  be  re- 
garded in  the  nature  of  both  an  outing 
and  a  schooling.  Suppose  it  does  cost 
von  the  price  of  a  two  hundred  pound 
hog  or  a  summer  calf  the  money  will  be 
well  spent,  your  family  will  have  high 


regard  for  you,  your  neighbors  will  look 
to  you  as  an  enterprising  citizen  and 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring your  grain,  live  stock  and  other 
products  with  the  best  that  is  raised 
and  the  further  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing pure  bred  grain  that  will  increase 
your  yield  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor  several  bushels  per  acre  which 
will  several  times  compensate  you  for 
the  time  and  money  spent  in  your  at- 
tendance at  the  fair.  Then,  too,  you 
will  see  the  advantage  and  profit  in 
breeding  good  live  stock  and  will  be 
encouraged  to  breed  up  your  animals 
which  will  result  in  securing  much  bet- 
ter prices. 

Every  farming  community  must  have 
a  leader  and  a  leader  must  keep  himself 
informed  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
practice  in  general  agriculture,  the  best 
seed  to  use,  live  stock  to  raise  and  im- 
plements to  purchase.  This  information 
can  be  better,  quicker  and  more  cheaply 
secured  at  the  fair  than  perhaps  any 
other  place. 

The  fellowship  feature  is  also  one  of 
special  importance.  At  the  fair  you  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  meeting  your 
neighbors,  talking  over  events  of  mutual 
interest  and  perhaps  of  still  greater  im- 
portance you  are  brought  in  closer  touch 
with  the  citizens  of  your  town  and  are 
enabled  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
interest  both  of  town  and  country. 

The  farmer  should  regard  the  fair  as 
an  enterprise  in  which  he  is  personally 
interested  and  for  the  success  of  which 
he  feels  responsible.  If  gambling  and 
other  questionable  features  are  to  be 
found  on  the  ground  it  is  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  farmers  that  will 
result  in  the  elimination  of  such  con- 
cessions and  the  placing  of  the  fair  on 
a  higher  plane.  The  farmer  who  takes 
no  interest  in  the  fair  because  as  he 
expressed  it:  "It  does  not  amount  to 
anything,"  lowers  himself  in  his  own 
estimation,  that  of  his  family  as  well 
as  those  of  his  entire  neighborhood.  The 
fair  can  be  made  a  big  success  in  any 
county  if  the  farmers  will  but  co- 
operate and  work  to  their  own  best 
interests. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FAITHFUL  COW. 


Most  potent  of  all  single  influences  in 
the  building  of  this  mightiest  nation  in 
history  is  the  cow.  Her  sons  drew  the 
plows  which  first  cultivated  the  land  of 
the  new  world,  hauled  to  the  market  the 
products  of  the  field  and,  with  slow  but 
persistent  energy  moved  the  chattels  and 
household  goods  across  barren  plains 
and  the  sandy  deserts  to  the  great 
West,  the  future  granary  of  the  nation. 

They  supplied  the  beef  which  is  the 
food  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  race  that 
has  never  been  conquered  since  the  be- 
ginning of  history.  They  supplied  the 
shoes  for  the  pioneers  who  trod  the  un- 
known wilds  and  made  of  them  the 
farmsteads  and  cities  of  our  present  en- 
lightenment. They  gave  the  clothes 
and  robes  to  protect  o'ir  «arlv  fathers 
and  made  commerce  possible  before  the 
advent  of  the  railroads.  They  covered 
the  chair  on  which  the  pioneer  sat, 
filled  the  mattress  on  which  he  slept, 
glued  together  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  supplied  his  table  with  butter  and 
milk  which,  with  bread  prodvteorf  bv  her 
energy  and  beef  which  her  offspring  sup- 
plied, was  his  only  subsistance. 

The  old  cow  is  the  mother  of  the 
whole  bovine  race  which  has  furnished  the 
material  for  enormous  packing  plants, 
transformed  the  grasses  an;l  grains  into 
profiitable  marketable  products,  covered 
our  hills,  plains  and  valleys  with  her 
progeny  and  brought  countless  millions 
in  wealth  to  our  people.  In  all  our  his- 
tory she  has  been  man's  closest  friend 
and  benefactor.  Upon  her  products  are 
built  many  of  the  greatest  business  in- 
terests in  the  country — creameries,  shoe 
factories,  harness  shops  and  many  other 
enterprises. 

Take  away  the  cow  and  our  banks 
would  close,  our  graveyards  yawn  and 
the  wheels  of  commerce  cease  to  turn. 
There  would  be  mourning  in  a  million 
homes  where  infants,  nourishing  on  her 
lacteal  food,  would  meet  a  premature 
death.  Then  foster  and  give  the  best  of 
care  to  this  greatest  friend  of  man — 
utilize  her  as  a  factory  for  transform- 
ing the  raw  products  into  a  concentrated 
and  highly  marketable  product — for 
building  up  the  soil  and  you  will  pros- 
per accordingly. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR. 


There  should  be  charcoal,  sulphur,  salt 
and  wood  ashes  in  every  yard  so  pigs 
may  have  access  to  them  without  spoil- 
ing what  they  do  not  use. 


Hew  do  you  keep  up  the  milk  flow 
during  the  hot  dry  summer?  L.  L. 
Young  of  Princeton,  Idaho,  sows  grain, 
peas,  vetch,  corn  and  cuts  them  green 
in  the  summer  for  the  cows.  He  also 
uses  roots  for  winter  feeding. 


Spraying  the  cows  to  rid  them  of  the 
annoyances  of  the  pesky  flies  is  not  only 
an  act  of  humanitarism  but  it  increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and  saves  you  many 
kicks  that  were  intended  for  the  flies. 
Turn  the  energy  that  the  cow  uses  in 
fighting  the  flies  into  the  milk  pail  and 
you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble. 


Growing  hogs  on  balanced  ration  pro- 
duces the  kind  of  meat  that  has  made 
us  fond  of  pork  and  bacon.  A  hog  fed 
on  corn  only  may  be  nearly  all  fat. 
Some  lean  is  necessary  for  the  best 
pork.  Feed  nitrogenous  foods,  such  as 
wheat  or  peas  with  alfalfa  if  you  would 
have  meat  with  delicious  flavor. 


A  few  choice  cows  and  a  few  good 
sows  will  life  the  mortgage  from  the 
farm  quicker  than  it  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  They  will  also  build  a  mod- 
ern home,  put  in  new  furniture,  estab- 
lish a  water  and  lighting  plant,  and 
start  you  well  on  the  highway  of  pros- 
perity. If  you  haven't  enough  live 
stock  to  consume  all  the  feed  grown, 
borrow  money  and  buy  more. 


FALL  FAIRS  AND  FESTIVALS. 

Old  Settlers'  Reunion,  Cope,  August 
18-20. 

Island  Grove  Driving  Club  races,  Gree- 
ley, August  18-20. 

Bent  County  Fair,  Las  Animas,  Aug- 
24-27. 

Fall  Festival,  Flagler,  August  26-28. 
Fort  Collins  Racing,  Fort  Collins,  Aug- 
ust 25-27. 
Farmers'  Fair,  Fowler,  August  28. 
Arkansas  Valley  Fair,    Rocky  Ford, 
August  31 -September  3. 

Watermelon  Day,  Rocky  Ford,  Sep- 
tember 2. 

Larimer  County  Fair,  Loveland,  Aug- 
ust 31-September  3. 

Morgan  County  Fair,  Fort  Morgan, 
August  31-September  3. 

Apple  Pie  Days,  Rifle,  September  2-3. 

Crowley  County  Fair,  Sugar  City,  Sep- 
tember 7-10. 

St.  Vrain  Valley  Fair,  Longmont,  Sep- 
tember 7-10. 

Logan  County  Fair,  Sterling,  Septem- 
ber 7-10. 

Cheyenne  County  Fair,  Cheyenne 
Wells,  September  8-11. 

Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo,  Septem- 
ber 13-18. 

Community  Fair,  Willard,  September 
15. 

Fall  Festival,  Grover,  September  15-16. 

Routt  County  Fair,  Hayden,  Septem- 
ber 15-17. 

Lincoln  County  Fair,  Hugo,  September 
15-18. 

Conejos  County  Fair,  Manassa,  Sep- 
tember 16-18. 

Trinidad-Las  Animas  County  Fair, 
Trinidad,  September  21-24. 

Western  Slope  Fair,  Montrose,  Sep- 
tember 21-24. 

Montezuma  County  Fair,  Cortez,  Sep- 
tember 21-24. 

Farmers'  and  Stockgrowers'  Fair,  Bur- 
lington, September  22-25. 

Saguache  County  Fair,  Saguache,  Sep- 
tember 23-25. 

Grand  County  Fair,  Kremmling,  Sep- 
tember 26-30. 

Prowers  County  Fair,  September  28-30. 

El  Paso  County  Fair,  Calhan,  Septem- 
ber 29-October  2. 

Colorado-New  Mexico  Fair,  Durango, 
October  6-8. 

Overland  Fall  Races,  Denver,  October 
2-9. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Denver,  October  4-7. 

International  Soil  Exposition,  Denver, 
September  26-October  7. 

Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas,  Sep- 
tember 28-October  2. 

I    Boulder  County  Fair,  Longmont,  Sep- 
tember 7-10.    D.  W.  Thomas,  secretary. 
I    Grand  County  Fair,  Kremmling,  Sep- 
tember 29-October  1.    W.  H.  Harrison. 
, secretary. 
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WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 


Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  liye  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


Information  About  Winter  Emmer. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  one  of  your  subscribers  I  desire  to 
ask  a  few  questions.  First,  when  should 
winter  emmer  be  sowed?-  Second,  can 
you  give  me  the  address  of  parties  who 
grow  emmer  and  from  whom  I  could 
get  the  seed?  I  prefer  to  get  it  from 
growers  as  my  experience  with  some 
of  the  seed  houses  has  been  unsatis- 
factory. Third,  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  Turkey  red  winter  wheat? — F.  H. 
Willis,  Elbert  County,  Colorado. 

The  best  time  to  sow  winter  emmer 
is  from  the  10th  of  August  to  the  15th 
of  September,  altho  some  have  sown 
it  much  later  and  gotten  a  good  crop. 

You  will  doubtless  be  able  to  secure 
emmer  seed  from  Mr.  George  Spalding 
of  the  Spalding  Deep  Tillage  Co.,  Ideal 
building,  Denver.  You  might  also  write 
Prof.  B.  C.  Buffum,  Worland,  Wyo. 

T.  B.  Groves  of  Wray,  Colo.,  or  Frank 
Hawks  of  Akron,  Colo.,  can  doubtless 
give  you  the  addresses  of  growers  from 
whom  you  could  get  Turkey  red  wheat. 
There  is  much  Turkey  red  wheat  grown 
in  eastern  Colorado  and  as  you  want 
it  for  dry  land,  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  get  the  dry  land  wheat. 


How  Best  to  Use  Manure. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  fertiliz- 
ing with  rotted  manure.  Which  way 
would  you  say  is  the  best  in  using  this 
kind  of  fertilizer,  by  plowing  same  un- 
der to  a  depth  of  about  ten  inches  or  by 
putting  same  at  head  of  field  and  run- 
ning winter  irrigating  water  thru  it 
thereby  taking  the  fertilizing  values  out 
and  distributing  them  over  the  field  by 


Seventeen 
Prizes 


out  of  19  exhibits.  For  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Flax,  Timothy,  Alfalfa.  Speltz 
and  other  crops.  This  is  the  record 
that  Canadian  Farmers  made  at  the 
San  Francisco  Exhibition.  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals  were  captured  which 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  fertile 
quality  of  Western  Canadian  soil  and 
climate,  and  the  ability  of  Western 
Canada  Farmers.  It  is,  however,  a 
compliment  to  know  that  most  of  the 
Farmers  in  Western  Canada  came 
from  the  United  States,  and  a  large 
number  from  the  Western  States.  The 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

has  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  agri- 
cultural products  at  my  office,  where 
full  information  regarding  the  farm- 
ing land  we  are  offering  for  sale  to 
actual  settlers  in  Manitoba.  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta  on  easy  20-year 
terms,  together  with  other  advanta- 
geous conditions  that  will  surprise 
and  interest  you,  will  be  supplied. 
Now  is  the  time  to  provide  for  your 
sons  or  yourself.  The  farmer  at  last 
is  coming  into  his  own.  Drop  me  a 
postcard  or  come  in  and  see  me  the 
next  time  you  are  in  town. 

W.  A.  SMITH 

District  Representative 
934  17th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


means  of  the  water,  or  is  there  a  better 
way? — Barrett  and  Hanks,  Otero  county, 
Colorado. 

You  will  find  a  better  way  than  either 
of  the  above  methods  is  to  distribute 
the  manure  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  by  the  use  of  a  manure 
spreader,  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
nseful  implements  on  the  farm.  If  you 
plow  your  ground  this  fall  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  scatter  the  manure 
after  the  ground  is  plowed  and  allow 
the  properties  to  leach  out  into  the  soil. 
Tn  that  fine  Arkansas  Valley  soil  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  manure 
spreader,  and  use  what  manure  you  have 
on  your  own  farm  and  what  you  can 
get  from  your  neighbors  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate its  value.  By  using  it  as  a  top 
dressing,  you  will  be  able  to  get  better 
results  with  a  smaller  amount  of  fertil- 
izer than  by  plowing  it  under. 

Wants  to  Buy  Ranch. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  I  am  a  steady  reader  and  running 
an  alfalfa  and  dairy  ranch  here,  and  as 
our  market  is  poor,  wish  to  make  a 
change.  I  wish  to  see  if  you  know  of 
any  one  who  would  rent  their  ranch 
with  privilege  of  my  buying  it.  I  want 
a  ranch  near  market  and  in  the  hills 
or  mountains  with  good  water  and 
grass,  also  improvements.  I  wish  to 
ship  cream  and  raise  hogs  and  cure 
meat  as  a  side  line.  I  don't  want  to 
go  out  on  the  plains.  Also  I  would  like 
a  place  where  I  could  raise  trout  and 
later  keep  tourists  in  summer,  and  sell 
fish  to  the  fancy  trade. — H.  F.  Wheaton, 
Garfield  county. 

You  have  the  right  idea  about  diver- 
sified farming,  and  if  you  have  enough 
boys  and  girls  in  your  family  to  assist 
yon  in  these  various  enterprises  you  will 
be  sure  to  make  a  success. 

Tf  any  of  our  readers  have  the  kind  of 
a  mountain  ranch  described.  I  will  be 
glad  for  you  to  write  the  question  de- 
partment of  Western  Farm  Life,  and  I 
will  put  you  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Wheaton. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Live 
Stock  Insurance  Company 

Home    Office,    Opera    House  Block, 

Denver,  Colo. 
Insures  all    classes   of   Live  Stock 
against    Death    From    Any  Cause. 
Write  for  rates  and  particulars. 


SAVE  DULL  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES! 

Mail  to  us.  We  resharpen  them  better 
than  new.  Single  edge  blades,  per  doz., 
25c;  double  edge  blades,  per  doz.,  35c; 
hollow  ground  Star,  each,  15c.  Each 
blade  thoroughly  honed,  stropped,  steril- 
ized and  hair  tested.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 
Cooper  Safety  Bazor  Sharpening  Co., 
1546  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Several  Families  for  Colorado. 

Tn  Western  Farm  Life: 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to 
where  I  should  apply  for  information 
relative  to  government  lands  in  Colo- 
rado? There  are  some  three  or  four 
families  here,  including  myself,  who  are 
interested  in  taking  homesteads  in  vour 
state.  How  many  United  States  land 
offices  have  you  and  where  are  they  lo- 
cated? I  frequently  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  read  your  farm  journal,  Western 
Farm  Life.  Any  Information  which  you 
might  be  In  position  to  give  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  sections  of  your  state, 
in  which  one  might  secure  homesteads, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. — J.  K. 
Davis.  Woodward,  Okla. 

T  am  mailing  you  under  separate 
cover  copy  of  the  Vacant  Public  Lands 
in  the  United  States.  This  will  give 
you  all  the  desired  information  concern- 
ing the  location  of  land  offices  and  the 
lands  to  be  homesteaded.  Naturally 
the  best  lands  adjacent  to  the  railroad 
have  been  taken  in  all  the  states  but 
there  are  good  unirrigated  lands  yet  to 
be  had  and  if  you  will  select  that  part 
of  the  state  where  you  desire  to  locate, 
then  write  the  register  for  that  district, 
you  will  be  able  to  get  full  particulars. 


Wants  Irrigated  Homestead. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  your  paper 
and  am  Interested  in  it.  I  was  told 
that  you  know  about  every  foot  of  land 
in  Colorado.  I  am  a  farmer  and  would 
like  to  get  a  good  homestead — could 
you  tell  me  where  there  is  a  good 
homestead?  I  would  like  to  get  one 
that  can  be  Irrigated  In  years  later  on. 
or  do  you  know  where  I  could  get  hold 
of  a  cheap  piece  of  land  that  Is  under 
Irrigation,  and  do  you  know  anything 
about  this  new  land  opening  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state? 

I  am  tired  of  renting  and  would  like 
to  get  me  a  good  place.  I  will  give 
you  $10  for  your  trouble. — August  Schu- 
man,  Weld  County,  Colorado. 

I  am  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the 
land  in  Colorado  as  you  suggest,  altho 
I  have  been  traveling  over  the  Western 
states  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and 
know  a  little  something  about  the  dif- 
ferent localities. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  secure 
a  homestead  at  this  late  date,  that  can 
be  irrigated,  as  there  have  been  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  men  before  you 
looking  for  the  same  kind  of  a  proposi- 
tion. 

The  lands  spoken  of  in  southewestern 
Colorado  are  suitable  for  dry  land  farm- 
ing and  general  stock  raising. 

I  am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover 
a  copy  of  "The  Vacant  Public  Lands  in 
the  United  States,"  and  would  suggest 
that  you  select  the  particular  locality 
that  would  be  suitable  for  your  purposes 
and  then  write  the  register  of  the  land 
office  in  that  district  for  full  particulars 
and  especially  for  a  description  of  the 
land  unoccupied.  There  are  plenty  of  dry 
land  homesteads  to  be  had  in  Colorado, 
and  they  are  capable  of  being  developed 
into  valuable  farms. 

I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  remuner- 
ation but  beg  to  advise  that  our  services 
are  absolutely  free  to  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers at  all  times,  and  if  we  can  be 
of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  any 
way,  kindly  write  us.  If  you  want  to 
buy  a  relinquishment  I  would  suggest 
that  you  run  a  classified  ad  in  the  col- 
ums  of  Western  Farm  Life,  which  is  read 
by  more  than  fifty  thousand  subscrib- 
ers semi-monthly. 


Irregular  Strangles. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  weighing 
about  1,050.  On  July  11  last  her  throat 
swelled  up  like  distemper,  and  I  bathed 
it  in  hot  vinegar  and  salt  twice  and  the 
swelling  practically  all  left  except  two 
lumps  about  the  size  of  hen  eggs  just 
behind  the  jaw  bones  on  both  sides  and 
six  inches  below  the  ears.  Now  she 
is  stiff  in  the  front  legs  and  shoulders, 
can't  step  over  a  two-by-four.  The 
mare  eats  as  well  as  she  ever  did.  Am 
feeding  oats,  and  she  is  running  in  good 
pasture;  there  is  no  outward  appear- 
ance of  her  being  sick  except  her  eyes 
are  a  little  red.  I  can't  see  any  sores 
in  the  side  of  her  mouth. — Herbert  Ed- 
wards, El  Paso  County. 

The  case  is  evidently  one  of  irregular 
strangles  or  what  is  commonly  known 
as  distemper.  The  stiffness  is  probably 
caused  from  metastatic  congestion  of 
the  feet  or  founder.  Treatment  should 
be  directed  to  meet  the  conditions  as 
they  arise.  Abscesses  are  liable  to  form 
in  different  places,  if  external  they 
should  be  lanced  and  the  abscess  cavi- 
ties washed  out  with  an  antiseptic  so- 
lution. When  abscesses  form  internally 
they  are  usually  fatal.  These  cases  are 
best  treated  with  bacterins.  You  had 
better  take  the  mare  to  a  veterinarian 
at  Colorado  Springs. — G.  H.  G. 


How  to  Measure  Water. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  give  me  dimensions  for 
measuring  water  thru  a  twelve-inch 
pipe  for  three  different  men?  No.  1  has 
40  acres,  No.  2  has  70  acres,  and  No.  3 
has  74  acres. — H.  M.  Miller.  Buhl,  Idaho. 

You  have  not  given  sufficient  data  to 
enable  one  to  make  a  close  estimate. 
You  should  have  given  the  slope  of  the 
land  and  also  have  stated  whether  or 
not  the  twelve-inch  pipe  carries  a  full 
head  of  water. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  weir 
measuring  three  cubic  feet  divided  as 
follows:  No.  1  will  get  .66  feet,  No.  2 
will  get  1.14  feet  and  No.  3  will  get 
1.2  feet. 

If  you  will  write  the  Colorado  State 
University  at  Boulder  and  ask  for  their 
bulletin  on  "weirs"  you  can  secure  much 
valuable  information. 


Tomato  Vine  Disease. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  writing  you  today  for  a  little 
information  on  tomatoes.  I  planted 
some  vines  late  in  May.  Thev  seemed 
to  grow  well  until  they  got  to  be  big 
vines,  and  in  bloom,  then  I  noticed  sev- 
eral of  them  drooped  and  turned  a 
sickly  yellow  white  color.  First  the 
leaves  curl  up  and  then  they  die. 

I  wish  to  know  what  is  the  cause  for 
it,  also  what  to  do  for  tomato  vines 
that  seem  to  grow  to  big  rank  vines 
and  bear  only  a  few  tomatoes.  There 
are  more  vines  than  is  really  neces- 
sary. If  you  cannot  inform  me  on  these 
questions  will  you  please  give  me  the 
nrMress  where  I  can  get  all  informa- 
tion on  the  culture  of  tomatoes.  Am 
very  anxious  to  get  all  the  information 
on  the  culture  of  tomatoes  that  I  can. 
to  raise  them  for  my  own  family. — 
Mrs.  Minnie  Sherman,  Mohava  County, 
Arizona. 

There  have  been  numerous  complaints 
from  tomato  growers  who  have  had  the 
same  trouble.  We  find  it  due  to  the 
same  disease  or  diseases  that  effect  our 
potatoes,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  complained  of  comes  from  the 
fact  that  tomatoes  have  been  grown  on 
the  land  that  was  previously  planted  to 
potatoes,  and  thus  distributed  by  the 
potatoes  thru  the  soil.  In  some  cases 
we  have  found  both  the  Fusarium  and 


Rhizoctonia.  In  most  cases  the  yellow- 
ing or  browning  of  the  leaves  is  due  to 
Fusarium. 

Spraying  has  no  effect  upon  these  dis- 
eases as  they  work  on  the  inside  of  the 
plant  and  cannot  be  reached.  Soil  in- 
fected with  these  diseases  should  not  be 
planted  to  tomatoes  or  potatoes  for 
three  or  four  years. 

In  regard  to  the  heavy  growth  of  the 
vines  of  tomatoes,  this  is  due  in  most 
cases  to  the  presence  of  excessive  nitro- 
gen which  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
rank  vines  with  few  tomatoes,  and  in 
most  cases  the  tomatoes  produced  are 
irregular  or  badly  formed.  In  such 
cases  the  land  should  be  utilized  for  the 
growing  of  other  vegetables  or  better 
still  seeded  to  alfalfa— E.  P.  Sandsten. 


Kick  in  the  Open  Joint. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  a  young  mare  that  got  kicked 
last  spring  just  below  the  stifle  joint 
The  leg  is  terribly  swollen  down  as  far 
as  the  hock  joint.  We  have  opened  it 
several  times,  or  as  often  as  soft  spots 
appear.  We  bathe  it  once  a  day  in  hot 
water,  in  which  is  a  solution  of  creolin 
—keep  the  mare  on  best  of  pasture,  and 
feed  her  ground  feed  with  condition 
powders.  She  carries  her  leg  when  she 
walks,  or  hops  along.  The  stifle  joint 
seems  to  be   stiff.     Is   there  anything 

more   that  I   can   do   for  her'  W  E 

Wheeler,  Routt  County,  Colorado. 

From  the  description  you  give  I  as- 
sume that  your  mare  was  kicked  in  the 
open  joint,  or  the  kick  penetrated  the 
joint,  resulting  in  the  bones  growing 
together.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  that  will  give  her 
permanent  relief.  Continue  the  same 
treatment  and  be  careful  to  open  any 
places  where  pus  seems  to  be  forming, 
so  that  you  will  prevent  blood  poison. 

At  your  earliest  opportunity  have  a 
competent  verterinarian  examine  your 
mare,  for  good  horses  are  too  valuable 
to  assume  any  risk,  and  without- a  per- 
sona! examination,  a  satisfactory  rem- 
edy cannot  be  prescribed. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKET. 


The  cattle  market  has  been  going 
thru  a  process  of  readjustment  during 
the  past  couple  of  weeks.  Usually  at 
the  time  between  dry  fed  beeves  and 
grassers  there  is  a  shortage  which  re- 
sults in  sharp  advances  on  all  classes 
of  cattle.  Later  when  grass  cattle  be- 
gin to  arrive  in  larger  numbers  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  trimming  down 
of  the  price  list  and  this  is  what  has 
been  happening  the  past  couple  of 
weeks.  The  reaction  was  sharp  because 
the  advance  was  unusually  rapid  this 
year  during  the  period  of  shortage. 
Prices  went  off  anywhere  from  75c  to 
$1.00  from  the  high  time  but  there  has 
been  an  improvement  of  fully  a  quarter 
per  cwt.  the  last  week.  Dealers  believe 
the  process  of  readjustment  is  about 
over  and  look  for  the  present  level  of 
values  to  be  pretty  well  maintained 
from  now  on. 

Cattle  on  the  range  are  reported  to 
be  putting  on  fat  rapidly.  In  some  sec- 
tions it  is  very  dry  and  the  supply  of 
winter  feed  will  be  short  causing  close 
shipping.  The  grass  is  curing  early  be- 
cause of  the  drouth  and  the  cattle  will 
be  ready  early.  Shipments  from  the 
range  will  therefore  be  considerably 
earlier  this  year  than  usual,  at  least 
from  those  sections  of  western  Colorado 
where  dry  weather  has  been  a  factor. 

Good  grass  steers  are  selling  on  the 
Denver  market  at  $7.00  to  $8.25,  good 
grass  cows  and  heifers  at  $6.25  to  $7.10 
with  fair  cows  at  $5.50  to  $6.25.  Bulls 
are  bringing  $4.75  to  $5.40,  veal  calves 
$7.00  to  $10.50,  according  to  quality. 
The  demand  for  feeders  and  stockers  is 
light  as  yet.  There  is  some  inquiry  for 
good  light  stock  steers  but  the  inquiry 
for  heavy  steers  is  very  light.  Dealers 
look  for  a  big  demand  later  when  the 
season  opens  up  as  dealers  are  already 
receiving  inquiry  that  indicates  a  big 
later  demand. 

The  hog  demand  is  very  good  but  the 
market  rather  quiet  as  receipts  are  not 
heavy.  Prices  show  no  improvement 
and  $6.85  to  $7.15  is  taking  a  pretty 
good  class  of  hogs  at  Denver  at  present. 

The  demand  for  sheep  is  very  strons 
on  the  Denver  market  at  present  and 
prices  are  about  a  quarter  higher  than 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Good  fat  lambs 
are  selling  up  to  $8.50  and  good  grass 
ewes  at  $5.50  to  $6.00.  Supply  is  very 
light  and  good  sheep  and  lambs  are 
wanted. 
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BUILDING  A  BANK  ACCOUNT. 


By  A.  C.  Cauble,  Holyoke,  Colo. 

We  are  milking  at  the  present  time 
eleven  cows,  some  Shorthorns,  one  Jer- 
sey and  some  half  Jersey  and  Shorthorn 
Most  of  our  cows  freshen  in  October  and 
November  and  a  few  in  the  spring,  so 
we  have  a  milk  supply  all  the  year 
Some  of  our  Shorthorn  cows  have  given 
as  high  as  45  pounds  daily,  and  the  milk 
test  was  4y2  per  cent,  none  lower  than 
4  per  cent.  The  daily  average  milk  yield 
per  cow  is  about  25  pounds  when 
on  grass.  When  feeding  silage  and 
cottonseed  meal,  with  a  little  grain,  the 
flow  will  increase  to  about  30  pounds  per 
day. 

We  skim  our  milk  on  the  farm,  sell 
the  cream  at  the  local  cream  station,  and 
feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  calves  and 
pigs.  I  find  the  dairy  cow,  the  silo  and 
pigs  a  very  profitable  line  for  the  far 
mer;  in  fact,  to  be  successful,  the  farmer 
must  diversify.  It  has  been  found  in 
this  section  of  Colorado  that  the  most 
successful  farmers  of  the  county  were 
general  farmers,  who  did  not  specialize 
in  any  one  crop  or  single  breed  of  stock. 
The  idea  is  to  have  a  bank  account 
building  all  the  year,  not  simply  at  har 
vest  time,  or  in  the  fall,  when  steer  sell- 
ing time  comes,  but  all  the  time,  every 
month  in  the  year — and  with  the  dairy 
cow  you  have  that. 

The  dairy  cow  gives  labor  to  the  whole 
family,  and  instills  in  the  child  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor  to  live. 

We  sold  from  our  cows  the  past  season 
cream  to  the  amount  of  $45.  Calf  worth 
$25,  skim  milk  $15,  total  $85,  not  count- 
ing the  milk  and  butter  used  in  a  family 
of  eight  persons  who  were  great  butter 
eaters. 

I  like  the  dairy  farm  because  it  is 
profitable  and  the  work  is  light,  and  it 


k  child  caiwiilk 
t  h  e  meanest 
cow,    and  anyone 
can  break  in  a  new 
cow  with  this  Hob- 
ble,   without  fe.-ir 
or  li.nm  to  cow.  Prevents  kicking 
or  su  itching  of  taiL     Put  on  in  2 
seconds.    Use  It  one  week.  If  not 
satisfied  return  and  money  will  bo  re- 
funded.    Sent  anywhere  In  U.  S. 
f"r   $1.50.     Ascnts  wanted. 
THE   CONNELL  SHACKLE  CO. 
225  Grant  St.,      Hoquiam,  Wash. 


Milk  in  Comfort 
in  Fly  Time  or 
Any  Time 
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DIRECT  FROM 
THE   MILL^j  . 


Save  money  by  eliminating 
the  middle-man's  profit  on 
building  material.  Send  us 
your  lumber  bill  for  esti- 
mate— we  will  give  you  the 
lowest  Net  Price  and 
Guarantee  all  Materials 
to  be  First  Quality. 


RA.ROVIGCS 

S  E  ATTLE  ,WASHi 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.f- 

Buys  the  New  Butter*  t_ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running", 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  I 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  Earns    w»  s 

*    I,  and  more  by  wl 

It  saves  in  cream.  Poi 


ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 

2228  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Roofing!! 

Send  for  our  Free  Samples  and  Factory 
Prices.  We  can  sell  you  the  best  rooting 
made  at  Money  Saving  Prices. 

58c  a  Roll. 

Cement  and  naile  famiBhed  Free.  Every 
roll  fully  guaranteed.  Write  as  today 
for  samples  and  catalog.  Address 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3009  King  St.  Ottawa,  Kan.. 


No.72  $36 

The  Bnt 


The  Beat 
Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


also  builds  up  the  soil  and  makes  the 
farm  more  productive  in  all  crops. 


MAKES  GOOD  MONEY  WITH  COWS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  response  to  the  editor's  request  for 
letters  from  farmers  who  are  milking  six 
or  more  cows,  will  answer  by  saying 
that  I  am  milking  on  an  average  of  fif- 
teen cows  this  summer.  Am  letting 
them  run  on  grass  this  summer  to  begin 
on  about  the  first  or  middle  of  July,  de 
pending  on  the  condition  of  the  grass. 

The  cows  I  am  milking  are  nearly  all 
heifers,  mostly  Holsteins.    They  do  not 
give  so  much  milk  as  they  will  after  an 
other  year  or  so,  but  are  giving  an  aver 
age  of  about  three  gallons  each  per  day 

We  use  a  separator  and  feed  the  mill* 
(o  the  calves  and  hogs,  and  the  cream  is 
sold  to  the  local  creamery  (which  is  a 
■o-operative  concern),  which  brings  on 
an  average  of  about  24c  to  35c  per  pound 
the  year  around. 

Each  cow  will  bring  in  on  an  average 
of  about  $1.25  per  week  on  the  grass 
but  on  the  silage  ought  to  do  eonsidera 
bly  better. 

I  believe  that  milking  cows  is  about 
the  most  profitable  thing  for  the  dry 
farmer  to  do,  as  the  cows  will  bring  in  a 
steady  income  from  the  cream,  besides 
raising  just  as  good  calves  if  they  have 
proper  care. 

I  am  a  reader  of  Western  Farm  Life 
and  think  it  a  mighty  good  paper  for  all 
kinds  of  farmers  and  stock  raisers  to 
read. — J.  C.  Clark,  Morgan  County. 


INTERNATIONAL  FARM  CONGRESS 
AND  SOIL  EXPOSITION. 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  an- 
nually provides  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  to  enable  the  department  of 
agriculture  to  make  this  splendid  show- 
ing of  the  government's  work.  Models, 
graphics,  actual  products,  educational 
showings — these  features  will  be  in- 
cluded. The  exhibit  will  be  the  best 
and  finest  ever  put  on  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Varied  industries — This  feature  will 
also  be  in  the  Auditorium,  main  floor. 
It  will  include  cereals,  manufactured 
products  akin  to  agriculture  and  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  showing  by  retailers. 

Interstate  displays — Nineteen  states 
of  the  West  will  show  in  this  great 
building,  300  by  50  feet  in  dimensions. 
Every  state  west  of  the  Mississippi  river 
will  be  there.  Seven  of  them  made  spe- 
cial direct  appropriation  through  their 
legislatures.  It  will  be  a  wonderful 
showing,  far  ahead  of  that  of  an  agri- 
cultural nature  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition. 

International  displays — The  dominion 
government  of  Canada  and  five  of  its 
provinces — Prince  Edward  Island,  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia — with  two  or  three  foreign 
countries  in  spite  of  war,  will  be  in  this 
building. 

Colorado  counties — The  wonderful  ag- 
ricultural resources  of  the  Silver  State 
will  be  shown  in  a  special  building,  with 
twenty  counties,  chosen  carefully  and 
geographically  distributed,  will  speak 
for  the  state.  This  will  be  the  first 
building  entered  as  one  goes  under  the 
big  arch;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
pride  in  future  years,  to  those  counties 
which  participate,  that  they  were  not 
found  wanting. 

Dairy  show — In  this  building  will  be 
every  modern  accessory  to  this  industry. 
There  will  be  milking  machines,  testers, 
butter  making  devices,  separators,  litter 
carriers,  dairy  cows  and  daily  tests, 
daily  lectures,  etc. 

Implement  and  silo  show — A  large 
tract  of  ground  will  be  covered  com- 
pletely by  these  modern  vehicles  of  the 
business  of  farming. 

Electrical  show — The  use  of  electricity 
in  the  modern  home,  town  or  country, 
and  in  farm  use  generally,  will  be  shown. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  Exposition. 

Motor  car  and  accessory  show — The 
use  of  the  modern  motor  car,  whether 
for  pleasure  or  for  business,  trucks,  etc., 
will  here  be  exhibited,  and  will  form  a 
highly  educational  feature  of  the  great 
event. 

Poultry  show — The  "old  hen"  has  been 
Uie  subject  of  many  eloquent  disserta 
tions.    She  has  lifted  the  mortgage  and 
made  the  way  easy  in  many  a  small  and 
struggling    household.      Her  principal 


If  you  are  going  to  rebuild  or  remodel  a 
barn,  send  for  this  book  Today. 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of  barn  equip- 
ment—  it  is  a  112-page  book  on  barn  building. 

It  was  intended  to  sell  this  book  for$1.00,  but  Mr.  Louden 
says  he  wants  every  farmer  who  is  going  to  build  a  barn 
to  build  right,  and  for  us  to  send  the  book  free. 
When  writing  pleas,  state  how  many  cow.,  horse.,  and  other 
stock  you  want  to  house,  and  about  when  you  will  be  ready  tt  build. 
Louden  Barn  Equipments  will  make  your  barn  more  profitable.  Asa 
for  Dairy  Barn  Equipment-,  Litter  Carrier,  Hay  Tool,  and  Horse  Stable 
Equipment  catalogs  and  see  samples  at  your  dealer's. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  (l3S> 

6103  Briggs  Ave.  (Established  1867)  Fairfield.  Iowa 


Some  $300.00,  your  pick  19  head  $400.00,  your  pick  27 
head  $500.00.  Bargains  for  summer  buyers — Registered 
Percheron  stallions  coming  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old. 
Biggest  and  most  useful  moderate-priced  selection  in 
the  country.  TON  type,  some  medium,  some  2,200  lbs. 
,7ound  and  from  sound  stock.  Grandsons  twice  Inter- 
national Champion  PINK  and  from  BESIGUE  mares 
doing  farm  work.  Toung  registered  mares  also  for  sale.  Fast  trains  direct 
from    Denver.  The    Pred  Chandler  Percheron  Banch,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


product  annually  exceeds  in  many  states 
the  total  output  of  precious  metals.  The 
American  Poultry  Association  rules  will 
govern  and  thus  make  official  this  show. 

Mines  and  mining — Colorado  and  the 
West  are  interested  in  this  great  in- 
dustry, and  its  showing  is  always  at- 
tractive. A  special  building  of  the  Ex- 
position group  will  depict  progress  and 
achievement  in  this  direction,  including 
displays  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  states  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  the  Colorado  State  School  of 
Mines,  counties,  institutions,  manufac- 
turers, and  individuals. 

Thus  the  great  Exposition  progresses; 
and  its  percentage  of  assured  success 
and  preparedness  at  this  time  exceed 
the  record  at  Wichita  on  the  opening 
day,  nearly  two  months  ahead,  last 
year — and  Wichita  broke  all  records  up 
to  that  time. 

Colorado  and  the  West  should  take 
stock,  now,  of  the  great  1915  event. 


We  forgive  the  past  and  all  the  rest 
we  know  a  feller  is  doin'  his  best. 


Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  t 
and  Drllllntr  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rat. 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  Ons  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.  Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Sasy  to  operate— no  experts  needed. 
ftm.ll  Investment;  ea*y  terms. 

Rah.  machine  pay  for  Hs.lt 
■  few  weeks  work. 
There  le  s  bbr  demand  for  wells  Is 
water  stock  and  for  Irrigation. 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  circu- 
lars showing  different  striae. 
U.l.  Manufacturing;  Co. 
Boa  «t  Clarinda,  Iowa 


GREATEST  RAZOR 
Offer  Ever  Made 


Send  name  and  address  (no  money)  and 
get  this  high-grade  unmatchable  razor, 
round  or  square  point,  on  20  days  free 
trial.  If  satisfied  it  is  the  best  razor 
you  ever  used  and  wish  to  keep  it  send 
$1.40,  If  not  return  it.  This  razor  is 
made  by  a  "secret  process  that  insures 
a  velvet  shave.  D.  A.  Bateman,  330  E. 
Market  St.,  Lonis vllle,  ly. 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


A  MOTHER'S  DUTY  TO  HERSELF. 


A  cheerful  mother  is  the  home's  great- 
est blessing — more  to  be  desired  than  a 
scientific  economist.  The  nervou9,  emo- 
tional woman  cannot  always  be  cheerful 
Therefore  the  mother  should  look  well 
to  her  health.  It  is  imperative  that  she 
should  take  a  little  time  each  day  for 
herself,  even  if  some  household  duty  is 
neglected.  In  the  time  she  sets  aside  for 
herself  she  should  do  the  purely  personal 
things  which  all  women  need,  such  as 
caring  for  her  hair  and  nails,  or  her 
complexion,  never  forgetting  that  her 
husband  and  children  will  repay  in  ad- 
miration for  all  the  care  she  puts  on 
herself. 

Knowing  how  to  rest  is  an  art,  and 
few  women  are  artists  in  this  line.  Don't 
say,  "I  can't  rest."  You  can;  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  thinking  right.  There  is  no 
one  so  busy  that  she  cannot  let  go  at 
least  five  minutes  at  a  time  every  hour 
or  so.  You  may  not  be  able  to  take  a 
nap  after  dinner,  but  you  can  close  your 
eyes,  let  your  muscles  relax  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  day.  You'll  work 
twice  as  fast  afterward,  and  fight  off 
wrinkles  for  years. 

Mother  should  take  time  for  reading, 
select  good,  cheery,  optimistic  literature, 
and  try  to  live  by  its  guidance.  The  ex- 
penditure of  this  time  may  seem  impos- 
sible to  many  mothers,  but  all  could  do 
it  if  they  would,  and  they  would  do  it  if 
it  were  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
some  other  member  of  the  family. 

Try  to  start  the  day  right,  and  main- 
tain an  even  spirit  through  its  hours. 
A  bright  story,  a  merry  song,  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  run  over  in  the  mind  will 
start  you  off  on  the  right  track,  and  it 
is  easy  to  keep  going  after  a  good  start. 

A  woman's  duty  to  her  family  is  to  be 
well  dressed.  Do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
little the  influence  your  clothes  have 
upon  the  loved  ones  in  your  family. 
This  is  your  kingdom  to  rule;  from  it 
radiates  your  personality  and  your  influ- 
ence on  the  outside  world.  Never  let  the 
thought  come  to  your  husband  or  chil- 
dren that  you  are  a  "back  number." 

There  are  many  women  who  reserve 
all  of  their  best  garments  for  eyes  out- 
side the  home,  and   while  it  is  com- 


mendable to  be  nicely  and  becomingly 
dressed  when  in  public,  there  is  also  a 
strong  reason  that  a  mother  should  look 
her  best  with  her  family.  It  has  been 
harped  upon  continually  that  a  wife 
should  "dress  for  her  husband's  eyes," 
but  there  are  other  eyes  in  the  family 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  please.  A 
woman  represents  everything  in  the 
world  that  is  best  to  her  children,  and  it 
is  her  attitude  towards  things  that  is 
recognized  and  imitated.  Nothing  is 
sweeter  than  the  look  of  admiration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  little  ones  when  the  one 
perfect  woman  in  the  world  puts  on 
some  becoming  garment.  The  mother 
who  goes  about  the  house  untidily 
dressed  loses  caste  with  her  babies. 

As  you  build  and  beautify  your  home, 
grace  yourself  with  clothes  which  will 
complete  the  picture.  Do  not  be  the  one 
jarring  note;  create  an  atmosphere  in 
your  home  of  womanly  charm  that  will 
delight  the  eyes  of  all  who  enter. 


Cheap  Noodle  Soup. 
Make  the  noodles  a3  for  any  noodle 
soup.  Cut  one  medium  size  potato  into 
small  pieces.  Boil  till  done.  Season 
well  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
enough  milk  to  make  a  good  soup.  When 
the  soup  gets  hot,  add  the  noodles  and 
cook  as  usual. — Mrs.  Retta  Grate,  Kiowa 
County. 

Prevent  Light  Bread  Running  Over. 

We  enjoy  reading  Western  Farm  Life, 
and  will  send  an  easy  way  to  stop  light 
bread  from  running  over  the  sides  of  the 
pan.  When  it  rises  a  little  too  high  just 
take  a  strip  of  cloth— flour  sack  is  good, 
three  or  four  inches  wide — and  place 
around  the  top  of  pan  and  extending  up 
around  the  loaves,  and  pin  it  there.  Tt 
will  prevent  the  bread  lopping  down 
around  the  pan  and  will  not  burn  in  or- 
dinary baking,  but  can  be  saved  and 
used  again. 

Dumplings  That  Stay  Light. 

Two  cups  flour,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  2 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon 
salt.  Drop  in  boiling  soup  of  any  kind 
or  fruit.  Let  boil  fifteen  minutes  with 
cover  off,  put  on  cover  and  let  boil  five 
minutes.  Excellent  in  fruit,  especially 
cherries. 


TWO  HINTS  FOR  HOUSEWIVES 

Be  sure  your  preserves  are  thoroughly  cooked,  for  undercooked  fruit 
may  ferment  no  matter  how  tightly  sealed.  Then  seal  your  pre- 
serves with 


Pure  Refined  ParaBine 


It  safeguards  them  from  mould  and  fermentation. 

It's  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  to  seal  preserves.  No  bothersome 
strings  or  papers.    No  disappointments  next  winter. 

Parowaz  is  absolutely  harmless— guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  Law.  For 
■ale  mX  vour  grocers. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  In  Colorado) 
Denver  Pueblo  Albuquerque  Cheyenne 

Butte  Boise  Salt  Lake  City 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
of  any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE;  there  is  a  chart  on 
every  pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  It, 
and  all  the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell 
one  piece  from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes. 
Full  directions  for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
each — postage  prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and 
kindly  mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  W ;  stern  Farm  Life,  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE : — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable 
information  about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing,  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT. 


7313 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. — Linen, 
madras  or  crepe  de  chine  can  be  used  to 
make  this  waist.  The  sleeves  extend  to 
the  neck  edge  and  can  be  made  in  the 
long  or  short  length.  The  standing  col- 
lar is  high  in  the  back  only.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents. 

7322 — Children's  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years. — Linen,  gingham, 
lawn,  pique  or  serge  can  be  used  to 
make  this  dress.  The  sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  one 
piece  and  can  be  made  with  or  without 
the  suspenders.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 

7315 — Misses'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years. — Dresses  of  this 
character  are  made  of  serge,  linen, 
pongee,  taffetas,  gingham  and  numer- 
ous other  wash  fabrics.  The  sleeves 
may  be  made  in  the  long  or  short 
length  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  four 
gores.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

6870 — Girls'  Aprons.  Cut  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years. — -Linen,  gingham, 
percale  or  chambray  can  be  used  to 
make  this  apron.  The  apron  is  just 
the  thing  for  the  girl  who  does  house- 
work as  it  covers  the  entire  dress.  It 
is  cut  in  one  piece.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 

7309 — Ladies'  Middy  Blouse.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. — 

Linen,  pique  or  duck  can  be  used  to 
make  this  blouse.  The  blouse  slips  on 
over  the  head  and  can  be  made  with  or 
without  the  smocking  and  with  either 
long  or  short  sleeves.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 

7311 — Ladies'  Kimono.  Cut  In  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. — 

Any  of  the  pretty  crepe  materials  can 
be  used  to  make  this  kimono.  It  has 
an  Empire  waistline  and  the  body  and 
sleeve  sections  are  in  one  piece.  All 
the  edges  are  bound  with  contrasting 
material.     Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

7343 — children's  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
1,  3  and  5  years. — Any  of  the  pretty 
figured  materials  can  be  used  to  make 
this  little  dress.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  can  be  made  with  or  with- 
out the  smocking  and  with  the  sleeves 
in  long  or  short  length.  Price  of  pat- 
tern 10  cents. 

7326 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years. — Plain  and 
striped  materials  are  used  in  making 
this  dress.  The  dress  closes  at  the 
front  and  has  a  tunic  skirt.  The  sleeves 


may  be  long  or  short.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 

7316 — Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  In  sizes  36, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. — Linen, 
gingham  or  calico  can  be  used  for  this 
apron  with  the  collar,  belt  and  edges 
of  sleeves  of  contrasting  material.  The 
apron  covers  the  entire  dress  and  slips 
on  over  the  head.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 


HOME  CANNING  OUTFITS. 

The  Home  Canner  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  ad- 
vertising its  El  Flo  canning  outfit  in 
this  issue,  which  it  claims  is  a  great 
labor  saver  for  the  housekeeper  and  can 
be  taken  in  the  fresh  air,  having  a  per- 
fect draft  and  burning  any  kind  of  fuel, 
and  taking  the  mess  from  the  house. 
The  process  is  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  El  Flo  canner  is  being  used 
in  club  canning  contest  demonstration? 
throughout  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  greatest  records  in  canning  by  coun- 
ty, state  and  national  governments 
have  been  made  on  the  El  Flo.  Many  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try have  discontinued  the  uncertain 
marketing  of  bygone  days  and  are  now 
canning  their  entire  crop  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  They  find  a  ready  market 
and  have  good  returns.  See  Home  Can- 
ner Manufacturing  Company's  ad  on 
page  six. 

Enjoys  Western  Farm  Life. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

We  take  your  paper  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  Just  at  present  we  are  quite 
busy,  but  several  of  us  who  read  your 
paper  over  together  agreed  to  write  in 
response  to  your  request  for  "farm  wife" 
letters.  Your  paper  has  been  a  great 
encouragement  to  two  dry  land  home- 
steaders, families  which  I  know,  and  I 
only  wish  more  people  might  have  the 
goo'd  from  it.— Mrs.  W.  M.  Sutter,  Weld 
County.  _  „ 
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THE  RANCH  BOY'S 
OPPORTUNITY 

Secure  a  thorough  business  train- 
ing, start  with  a  good  company,  learn 
their  business  thoroughly,  and  in  a 
few  years  you  will  be  in  line  for  an 
executive  position  at  a  big  salary. 

It  is  said  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  born  on  the  farm. 
Probably  as  great  a  percentage  of 
Denver's  prominent  business  men 
started  the  same  way. 

Write  us  fully  of  your  training 
and  your  plans,  and  we  will  advise 
with  you  frankly  as  to  courses  and 
the  opportunities  in  business. 

Secure  your  training  now.  Busi- 
ness conditions  are  rapidly  improv- 
ing and  those  who  prepare  now  will 
find  exceptional  opportunities  await- 
ing them. 

Some  one  will  fill  the  big  positions 


in  business  of  ten  and  fifteen  years 
from  now.    Why  not  you! 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Pall  Term 


announcement. 


C  0/VA/£-/?C/A  I.  SCSYOOA. 


1635-40  CHAMPA  STREET, 
Denver,  Colo. 


100  Young  Men 
and  Women 

We  have  places  for  100  wide- 
awake young  men  and  women 
to  earn  their  expenses  of  room 
and  board  while  pursuing  a 
course  in  Bookkeeping  or 
Shorthand  at  this  school.  Fall 
Term  opens  September  1.  Write 
today  for  our  catalog  and  full 
information. 


211  15th  St.,  Denver. 


all  pupils  as  soon  as  competent.  We 
are  endorsed  by  33  Banks.  Write  to- 
day for  a  free  copy  of  our  Success 
Messenger. 

Parks  Business  School,  Denver,  Colo. 


RUNNING  WATER 

makes  power  which  will  force  a  portion 
of  the  water  from  10  to  300  feet  above 
the  stream  to  your  house,  barn,  field  or 
factory,  for  domestic  use,  stock,  Irriga- 
tion, mine  sluicing,  etc.  No  fuel  re 
quired.  Prices  $20.00  and  up.  Ask  for 
information.  Gould-Esser  Co.,  1634 
Blake  St.,  Denver. 


BURLAP  BAGS 

New  and  Second  Hand,  all  grades  and 
sizes  at  lowest  prices.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  samples. 

The  Western  Iron  &  Metal  Yard  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Largest  Bag  Merchants  in  the  West. 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200,000  customers  testify  that  my 
designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 
theio.   Built  for  Ions,  hard,   continuous  users' 
•atilf  action.       HIQHEST    QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PHIOIS.  About  1-8  to  1-2  less  than  you  usually 
psy.  Don't  buy  till  you  set  my  catalog 

lit  U)M«  and  pthar  farm  tnf  houa*hold  (nods 
fr««.  A  postal  e*ta  It.  Low  rraurpt  rates. 
'D-aO^®'     'V|1r.T.''".ATCo..Box»  " 


WORMS  IN  HORSES  AND  HOGS. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Your  paper  ia  regularly  received  and 
greatly  appreciated.  Have  been  trying 
to  make  a  success  with  hogs  for  nearly 
three  years.  Would  have  done  well  last 
year,  but  an  early  frost  caught  my  fif- 
teen acres  of  corn  before  it  was  over 
half  ripe,  which  made  shucking  very 
hard  and  unprofitable  and  left  me  short 
on  grain  to  carry  young  pigs  thru  until 
spring. 

This  year  I  am  growing  barley  which 
I  believe  will  be  much  more  profitable 
for  hog  feed,  and  next  year  I  expect 
to  try  ten  or  fifteen  acres  in  garden 
peas,  with  some  barley  and  corn  for 
finishing  and  growing  pigs.  I  find  that 
my  brood  sows  take  on  flesh  all  sum- 
mer on  alfalfa  pasture  with  no  grain 
at  all,  after  pigs  are  weaned  and  sows 
bred,  but  young  pigs  do  not  make  satis- 
factory gains  without  some  grain  every 
day.  While  young  pigs  are  sucking  I 
feed  mother  sows  liberally  with  grain 
and  other  feed,  if  I  can  get  it,  and  they 
seldom  fall  away  very  much  while  pigs 
are  sucking.  After  weaning  I  keep  up 
the  grain  ration  until  sows  are  bred, 
then  with  good  alfalfa  pasture  and 
plenty  of  water,  my  sows  cost  me 
sen  roely  nothing  until  farrowing  time 
again. 

The  past  two  winters  I  have  had 
quite  a  valuable  experience  feeding 
brood  sows  on  alfalfa  hay  and  water, 
but,  like  one  sheep  feeder,  T  feed  a  little 
more  hay  than  the  sows  will  clean  up. 
but  I  rake  up  this  hay  and  throw  it  over 
to  the  cows  and  horses  and  they  pick  it 
over  and  save  nearly  all  of  it.  I  also 
provide  fairly  good  dry  shelter  for  sows, 
with  dry  bedding,  and  my  sows  have 
taken  on  flesh  all  winter,  and  by  farrow- 
ng  time  in  March  they  are  fat  enough 
for  good  meat. 

In  some  of  the  artieles  on  "Successful 
Hog  Raising"  I  see  mentioned  occasion- 
ally the  necessity  of  "spraying  hogs  for 
lice"  and  "ridding  hogs  of  worms."  Have 
tried  the  former  successfully,  but  have 
not  found  any  remedy  or  recipe  for  rid- 
ding hogs  or  pigs  of  throat  worms  or 
stomach  worms  or  kidney  worms.  I 
don't  know  that  my  pigs  have  either 
kind  of  worms,  but  some  of  my  pigs 
about  three  months  old  are  coughing 
some,  and  one  writer  said  that  that  was 
a  sign  of  throat  worms.  I  occasionally 
see  a  worm  in  the  horse  manure  about 
as  long  as  a  lead  pencil,  and  two  of  my 
big  Percheron  horses  four  and  five  years 
old  are  poor,  and  have  always  been  thin 
in  flesh,  although  they  have  plenty  of 
srood  grass  or  hay  most  of  the  time,  and 
not  very  much  work  only  in  the  spring, 
at  which  time  T  feed  oats  with  hay. 

Would  greatly  appreciate  a  remedy 
for  worms  in  ho?s  and  horses. — L.  B. 
Bnrnham.  La  Plata  County. 

A  good  remedy  for  worms  in  hoes  is 
the  following:  Santonin.  5  chains : 
areca  nut.  3  drams:  calomel.  3  grains: 
sodium  bicarbonate,  1  dram.  This 
amount  is  sufficient  for  a  dose  for  a 
100-pound  shoat.  The  feed  should  be 
withheld  for  eighteen  hours  before  the 
mixture  is  given.  Tt  is  also  well  to  re- 
peat the  dose  in  eisrht  or  ten  davs  to  be 
sure  all  worms  have  been  expelled.  In- 
crease the  above  ingredients  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  and  number  of  your 
hog's. 

For  the  large  worms  in  horses,  the  fol- 
lowing formula  should  give  good  results: 
Oil  of  turpentine.  2  ounces ;  extract  or 
oil  of  mail  fern.  V,  ounce,  mixed  with  4 
ounces  of  castor  oil  and  8  ounces  of  pure 
raw  linseed  oil,  with  %  pint  of  new 
milk  and  given  after  the  horse  has 
fasted  for  about  14  hours.  Repeat  the 
dose  in  a  week,  then  follow  with  two 
worm  powders,  common  smoking  to- 
baceo.  8  ounces:  powdered  worm  seed,  6 
ounces:  powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  4 
ounces:  mix  with  pound  each  of  salt 
and  granulated  sugar.  Every  mornin" 
before  the  horse  is  fed  any  other  food, 
place  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  the 
nowder  in  4  onarts  of  wet  wheat  bran 
and  allow  the  horse  to  eat  it.  Continue 
this  treatment  for  ten  davs  and  the 
horse  slionld  be  praetieallv  rid  of  these 
large  worms.  Colts  should  receive 
smaller  doses  in  proportion  to  age. 

For  the  horses  that  are  thin  in  flesh  I 
would  recommend  the  toning  up  of  their 
digestive  organs  with  the  following  for- 
mula: Ginger,  1  ounce,  genitian,  1 
ounce;  nux  vomica,  1  ounce;  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  1  ounce.  Mix  well  and  give 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  in  feed  or 
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C  Here' s  a  new  voice  for  trie  thirsty  rooter — 
here's  refreshment  for  the  excited  fan — here's  delic- 
iousness  for  oil  —  Coca-Cola,  the  beverage  that 
athletes  endorse — that  -wise  business  men  enjoy — 
that  everyone  welcomes  for  its  simple,  pure  whole- 
someness. 

C  Carbonated  in  bottles— st  stands  and  in  grand 
stands— and  at  soda  fountains  everywhere. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co. 


C  Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames    encourage  substitution. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THAT  WHEREVER  YOU  LIVE 

The  Lewis  Store  will  prepay  Delivery 
Charges.  Parcel  Post.  Express,  or 
Freight  to  any  point  within  the  U.  S.  A. 
on  all  kinds  of  goods  bought  at  retail. 


THE  A.T.  LEWIS  &  SON 
DRY  GOODS  CO.  Sbo 


as  a  drench.  Give  good  feed,  pure  water 
and  the  animal  should  begin  to  pick  up 
at  once. 


A  FEW  DON'TS  FOR  AUGUST. 


By  A.  W.  Gingery. 

Don't  forget  to  watch  for  blood  suck- 
ers. Don't  allow  your  stock  to  roost 
over  filth,  clean  up  often  during  hot 
weather.  Don't  spare  feed  of  the  proper 
kind,  as  this  is  the  month  to  build 
vigor  in  breeding  stock,  and  develop  the 
pullets,  preparing  them  to  bring  in  the 
revenue  during  winter. 

Don't  let  your  hens  go  into  winter 
practically  bare,  when  a  little  sunflower 
or  millet  seed,  together  with  plenty  of 
green  and  a  little  meat  meal,  will  put 
on  their  winter  coat. 

Don't  expect  hens  to  ray  and  moult 
both  at  the  same  time. 

Don't  neglect  spraying  or  whitewash- 
ing or  both,  using  a  good  disinfectant. 

Don't  forget  that  there  will  be  a 
poultry  show  in  connection  with  the 
Dry  Farming  Congress  Sept.  28  to  Oc- 
tober 10. 

Dandelions,  oil  cake,  millet  and  sun- 
qower  seed  are  excellent  food  to  gr"^ 
feathers  and  produce  vigor. 

As  wheat  is  still  high,  barley,  speltz 
and  emmer  are  good  substitutes. 

As  this  hatching  season  was  a  little 
off  there  are  many  late  hatched  chicks. 
Best  of  care  must  be  given  them  to 
make  them  profitable  or  even  mar- 
ketable. 

Infertile  eggs  keep  much  better  than 
fertile  ones,  isolate  the  males  and  sup- 
ply the  best. 

No  other  citizen  realizes  the  value  of 
good  roads  as  does  the  farmer. 


Don't  Take  Chances 

On  A  Disastrous  Fire 

Use  this  Eveready  Tubular 
Tungsten  Flashlight  when- 
ever you  have  to  go  to  your 
barn  or  outbuildings  after 
dark  and  avoid  all  danger 
from  fire.  Size  l%x8y2 
inches.  Leatherette  cov- 
ered. With  ordinary  use 
will  last  6  to  8  months. 
New  batteries  cost  only  36c. 
We  are  offering  this  excep- 
tional premium  to  farmers 
with  a  year's  new  subscrip- 
tion to  Outdoor  life  to 
acquaint  them  with  the 
only  real  outdoor  magazine 
published  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  A  western 
magazine  for  Western 
"^■^  people. 

Everready  Flashlight,  retail  price,  $1.50  fjnt_[)  f Qf 
1  year's  subscription  to  Outdoor 

Life   $1.50 


$1.75 


Total  value   $3.00 

Outdoor  Life  Pub.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sample  copy  free  on  request 


POTATOES 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

While  we  specialize  on  potatoes  we 
handle  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  other 
farm  products  in  car  lots.  By  mak- 
ing me  your  sales  agent  on  this  mar- 
ket will  place  you  in  a  position  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  best 
prices.  My  motto — good  quality,  a 
square  deal,  prompt  returns. 

W.  CROWLEY 

BROKER  AND  JOBBER 

1648-50    MARKET  ST. 
Writ*  or  Wire. 
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SOME  FACTORS  TO  CONSIDER 

IN  BUYING  A  TRACTOR 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
oil  in  an  enclosed  dustproof  gear  case. 
This  feature  of  having  the  gearing  en- 
closed in  dustproof  casing  is  very  im- 
portant and  adds  much  to  the  durabil- 
ity of  the  machine.  The  gears  and 
shafts  should  be  in  perfect  alignment 
and  the  entire  mechanism  should  run 
smoothly  and  without  strain  on  any 
part. 

The  engine  is  the  most  important  fea- 
ture in  considering  the  durability,  and 
no  machine  should  be  considered  that 
does  not  possess  ample  power  to  handle 
the  load  desired.  It  must  be  considered 
that  you  do  not  want  an  engine  built 
for  speed,  but  one  constructed  to  pull 
heavy  loads.  An  automobile  engine  has 
no  place  in  a  tractor,  but  an  engine 
should  be  secured  that  can  develop  strong 
pulling  power.  The  engine  should  be  ac- 
cessible, so  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly 
inspected,  oiled  and  repaired.  The  radi- 
ator and  cooling  system  should  receive 
much  consideration.  The  jar  and  vibra- 
tion of  a  tractor  is  very  hard  on  a  radi- 
ator, and  if  not  properly  designed  and 
strongly  built  it  will  soon  give  trouble. 

The  tractor  should  be  as  simply  built 
as  practicable,  but  power  and  durability 
should  be  considered  at  the  sacrifice  of 
simplicity.  All  parts  should  be  easily 
accessible,  so  that  adjustments  can  be 
quickly  made,  bearings  easily  oiled,  nuts 
tightened  and  a  perfect  alignment  at  all 
times.  After  carefully  examining  all 
parts  of  the  machine,  the  next  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  operator, 
for  the  best  machine  made  will  soon  go 
to  the  junk  heap  if  run  by  a  poor  opera- 
tor. There  is  nothing  difficult  to  learn 
in  the  operation  of  the  small  tractor,  but 
constant  care  and  attention  is  absolutely 
necessary,  which,  together  with  good 
judgment  will  make  the  small  tractor  in- 
dispensable to  the  farmer.  The  tractor 
should  be  regarded  in  the  same  way  a* 
one  would  a  valuable  team  of  draft 
horses,  which  no  owner  would  entrust  to 
a  careless  mah  or  one  who  did  not  un- 
derstand handling  them. 

The  life  of  a  tractor  depends  upon  the 
care  that  is  given  it.  It  should  be  oiled 
carefully  and  often  with  good  oil,  which 
is  always  cheaper  in  the  end  than  pool 
oil.  Every  precaution  should  be  used  to 
keep  dust  out  of  the  oil  and  bearings,  for 
dust  and  rust  wear  out  more  machinery 
than  actual  use.  The  engine  should 
be  kept  well  cleaned  and  oiled,  and  when 
the  machine  is  not  in  use  it  should  be 
stored  under  shelter  and  gone  over  care 


fully  to  see  that  all  parts  are  properly 
adjusted. 

One  important  feature  that  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  is  the  ability  to  se- 
cure repairs  quickly.  Before  a  purchase 
is  made  it  should  be  fully  and  definitely 
understood  that  a  full  line  of  repairs  is 
to  be  kept  on  hand  by  the  dealer  or  in 
such  an  accessible  place  that  they,  could 
be  had  in  a  few  'hours,  for  when  the 
farmer  is  doing  with  his  tractor  the 
work  of  eight  or  twelve  horses,  time  is 
golden  and  he  cannot  afford  long  delay- 
in  securing  repairs. 

Every  purchaser  of  a  tractor  should 
figure  on  spending  a  little  money  for 
special  engine  tools.  Money  invested  in 
a  shop,  vice-forge  and  hand  tools  will  be 
of  great  value  in  making  repairs  and  will 
save  much  time  in  going  to  town. 

With  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
small  tractor,  it  will  soon  become  indis- 
pensable. At  the  same  time,  the  value 
of  the  faithful  horse  continues  to  in- 
crease. No  farmer  would  think  of  try- 
ing to  get  along  without  one  or  two  good 
teams  of  horses,  which  could  be  well 
utilized  doing  the  light  work  about  the 
place,  and  if  mares  are  used  they  will 
more  than  pay  for  their  care  and  feed 
with  their  offspring. 


ARE  YOU  COMING? 

INTER- 


i  HE  FAttMERS'  OWN  SHOW 

100,000  farmers  will  attend  aad  exchange  ideas. 
U.  S.  Government,  17  Western  States  and  Canada 
will  exhibit  (arm  products  raised  with  and 
without  irrigation.  See  tbe  largest  Tractor 
IMowmg  Demonstration  ever  held.  Implements 
exhibited  will  include  everything  the  farmer 
need*  to  make  his  work  easier  and  more 
profitable.  Speakers  will  cover  all  subjects  vital 
to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  We  want  you  to 
come.  Ask  questions.  Make«nggestions.  Address 
INTERNATIONAL  DRY-FARMING  CONGRESS,  DENVER.  COLO. 
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Grips  the  Ground 
Like  A  Norses  //oof 


THE  APPLE  CROP  IN  THE  WEST. 


POST.  PHOTOS 


The  best  and  most  artistic  photogra 
phy  to  be  had  In  the  West.     Send  us 
your    Kodak   exposures   for  developing 
and  printing. 

Prices  on  all  work  very  reasonable 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  E.  POST,  1132  15TH  STREET, 
Corner  Lawrence  Denver,  Oolo 


WE  MAKE  OLD  HATS  NEW 

Send  your  Old  Hats  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WE  ATHERHEAD'S 

reliable  hat  shop,  est.  1878.    In  lots  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charges. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Pulls  E 


qua!  Ta 
E'icjhr  Sturdy 
I  Ho rsesf 


The  Little  Devil 


The  West's  apple  crop  this  year  will 
not  be  nearly  so  large  as  it  was  in  1914. 
This  falling  off  in  production  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  frosts,  for  which  many 
of  the  growers  were  unprepared.  The 
Colorado  crop  will  range  in  different  lo- 
calities from  25  to  80  per  cent  of  a  crop, 
with  a  general  average  of  about  50  per 
cent.  The  quality,  however,  will  be 
better  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  The  growers  are  realizing  more 
and  more  that  thorough  spraying  pays 
big  when  the  marketing  season  arrives. 

Colorado  "will  ship  2,500,000  bushels  as 
against  4,500,000  last  year.  Some  few 
localities  will  have  almost  double  that 
of  last  year,  while  other  sections  will 
have  but  a  very  small  crop.  Of  the 
heavy  producing  apple  sections,  the 
Western  Slope  suffered  much  worse  than 
the  Eastern  Slope.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Canon  City  district  in  the  upper  Ar- 
kansas Valley  will  have  a  75  per  cent 
crop,  while  some  districts  on  the  West- 
ern Slope  of  the  mountains  will  not 
have  more  than  a  25  per  cent  crop. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Utah  the  apple 
crop  will  average  in  about  the  same  per- 
centage as  that  in  Colorado.  In  some 
sections  the  crop  will  be  nearly  up  to 
the  average,  while  in  others  it  will  be 
very  light. 

The  crop  in  Idaho,  a  state  that  is 
making  heavy  gains  in  apple  production, 
is  reported  by  the  government  to  be  nor- 
mal, and  with  an  indicated  yield  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  quality 
very  much  better. 

The  California  apple  crop  is  about  76 
per  cent  normal.  The  new  Standard  Ap- 
ple Act  passed  by  the  last  State  Legis- 
'ature  and  now  in  effect  will  have  a 
tendency  to  secure  for  the  growers  bet- 
ter prices.  The  act  as  reproduced  by 
The  Packer  is  as  follows: 

"The  standard  apple  containers,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  must  be  10V2 
Inches  deep,  11%  inches  wide  and  18 
inches  long  and  must  have,  as  near  as 
possible,  a  cubical  content  of  2,173  cubic 
inches.  A  smaller  box  may  be  used, 
however,  providing  it  is  labeled  or 
branded  as. a  'short  box.'  The  misstate- 
ment upon  the  container  or  apple  wrap- 
pers as  to  variety  or  number  of  apples 
ar  any  other  particular  regarding  the 
ipple  or  container  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Each  container  must  have  stamped  on 
either  end  the  number  of  apples  con- 
tained therein  (a  variation  of  three  ap- 
ples, more  or  less,  shall  be  allowed) ;  the 
ityle  of  pack  used  if  known,  and,  if  un- 
known, that  fact;  the  variety  of  apple, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer,  and, 
if  repacked,  the  name  and  address  of 
Tie  repacker;  the  locality  where  the  ap- 
ples were  grown  and  the  date  of  packing 
<r  repacking.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
•ontainer  must  bear  a  canceled  stamp 
provided  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture  at  an  expense  of  one-half 
cent  each.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  these  stamps  art  to  be  used  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

"Standard  apples  contained  within 
each  box  must  be  well  grown  specimens 
of  one  variety,  hand  picked,  well  colored 
for  the  variety,  reasonably  uniform  in 
size,  properly  matured,  well  packed  and 


The  Little  Devil  motor  is  free  from 
claptraps.  Has  no  cams,  cam  shafts 
or  gears,  no  push  rods,  no  valve 
stems,  springs  or  levers,  no  "flip- 
pers" of  any  kind.  Just  two  simple 
cylinders  with  nothing  but  the 
pistons,  connecting  rods  and  crank 
shaft,  moving  in  or  about  them. 


Ask  us  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 
The  Little  Devil  drive  wheel  is 
simply  wonderful.  Built  with  Hart- 
Parr  Hold  Fast  lugs,  it  grips  the 
ground  like  a  horse's  hoofs  and  will 
work  in  a  muddy  field,  where  no 
other  tractor  dares  to  venture.  You 
can't  make  a  Little  Devil  slip. 


The  Little  Devil  runs  on  common  kerosene. 

— mmmm mmmmmmm mmmm. m mmm mmm. mm m mm 

It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.     Ask  ns  why. 


We  are  the  largest  exclusive  oil 
tractor  builders  in  the  world.  Have 
been  building  them  for  fourteen 
years  and  are  long  past  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Our  factory  in  Charles 
City,  Iowa,  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Every  dollar  of  our  investment  and 


every  year  of  our  experience  is  back 
of  every  tractor  we  build.  Why 
should  you  take  any  chance  in  buy- 
ing a  tractor?    It  isn't  necessary. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  mention  this  paper.  We'll 
tell  you  a  lot  of  interesting  things 
about  the  Little  Devil  tractor. 


HART-PARR  CO.        320  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  la. 


THE 


A  Peoria  Tractor  costs  the  price  of 
three  horses — it  does  the  work  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  horses — is  the  biggest  dollar  value 
ever  offered  in  a  strong,  light  weight,  durable  and  efficient 
all-around  tractor  for  everybody  everywhere  —  designed 
toy  men  with  20  years  of  experience  in  the  gas  traction 

business  touilt  toy  expert  mechanics.    If  interested,  call 

or  write  for  full  description  and  catalogue. 

WM.  SAIGHMAN 
State  Agent  and  Distributor  of  Peoria  Tractors. 

1732  Wazee  St. 


Denver,  Colo. 


practically  free  from  dirt.  They  must 
be  free  from  all  insect  pests,  diseases, 
rot,  insect  bites,  bruises  and  other  de- 
fects, except  such  bruises  and  defects  as 
are  necessarily  caused  during  packing, 
providing  a  variation  of  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  from  the  standard  as  to  in- 
sect pests,  diseases,  rot,  insect  bites  and 
bruises  shall  be  allowed,  but  no  one  de- 
fect shall  exceed  3  per  cent. 

"The  State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture is  given  full  power  and  authority 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  and  is 
authorized  to  appoint  deputies  to  enter 
all  places  where  apples  are  packed, 
shipped  and  sold  and  to  inspect  all  ap- 
ples and  apple  boxes  found  there  and  to 
seize  any  apples  or  apple  boxes  which 
are  being  packed,  shipped  or  sold  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  All 
apples  and  apple  boxes  packed,  shipped 
or  sold  in  violation  of  the  act  are  de- 


clared to  be  a  public  nuisance  and  as 
such  can  be  condemned  and  destroyed  by 
due  process  of  the  law. 

"A  violation  of  any  of  the  provision* 
of  the  Standard  Apple  Act  is  made  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"The  act  provides  immunity  for  those 
who  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the 
packer  or  repacker  to  the  effect  that  the 
apples,  box,  brand  and  label  comply  in 
all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  further,  that  the  same  are  in 
substantially  the  same  condition  in  every 
respect  as  they  were  when  first  deliv- 
ered. 

"A  special  appropriation  of  $5,000 
was  made  to  defray  the  initial  expense 
of  enforcing  the  law." 
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Ofaoers 

Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
Overseer,  M.  V.  PERKINS,  Montrose 
Lecturer,  C.  W.  SWAYZE, 

Box  909,  Denver. 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary,  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
Boulder 

Business  Agent,  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 


STATE  GRANGE  NEWS. 


Quite  a  number  of  picnics  have  been 
held  by  different  subordinate  granges 
during  the  past  month,  and  a  number  of 
others  will  be  held  during  the  next  two 
weeks.  In  Montrose  County  the  grange 
picnic  is  looked  forward  to  annually 
with  much  interest,  and  preparations  for 
it  are  begun  several  months  in  advance. 
The  subordinate  granges  of  the  entire 
county  usually  meet  in  secret  session  in 
one  of  the  large  halls  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  picnic,  and  transact  such 
business  as  is  of  material  interest  to  all 
the  subordinate  granges.  As  a  result, 
they  have  perfected  a  co-operative  buy- 
ing and  selling  system,  which  saves 
thousands  of  dollars  to  their  members. 
Other  counties  could  profitably  emulate 
the  example  of  Montrose  County. 

Their  annual  picnic  is  held  on  the  fair 
grounds  and  is  attended  by  not  only  the 
people  in  the  rural  districts,  but  also  by 
the  business  men  in  the  city,  where  the 
stores  are  closed  at  noon.  In  this  way 
the  business  men  and  members  of  the 
grange  become  more  closely  associated 
and  rind  that  they  can  better  co-operate 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Kiowa  Grange  No.  206  held  its  regu- 
lar meetings  during  the  month  of  June, 
and  a  special  memorial  service  on  the 
27th  of  June.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance on  this  occasion,  a  musical 
program  was  rendered,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  beautiful  flowers  decorated  the 
hall.  This  grange  has  adopted  the  of- 
ficial grange  grave  marker,  and  ordered 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

Knee  Caps,  Anklets, 

Supporters,  Etc. 

Quick  service,  fresh  goods,  made 
to  order  on  our  own  loom. 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

The  J.  Durbin  Surg.  Supply  Co. 
1506  Curtis  St.       Denver,  Colo. 


MINK  AND  UILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
EESEEVE 
Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION 
PLANT  FREE. 

This  remarkable  plant  looks  dead,  In 
dormant  form,  but  after  an  hour  in  wa- 
ter bursts  Into  a  beautiful,  rich  green, 
fern-like  plant  that  Is  the  pride  of  every 
woman  who  has  one.  Can  be  dried  and 
revived  innumerable  times  and  lasts 
years.  Every  lover  of  plants  should 
have  one  of  these  resurrection  plants 
among  her  collection.  It  will  excite  un- 
usual interest  and  comment  on  the  part 
of  your  friends  and  will  make  a  nice 
centerpiece  for  your  table. 

OFFER  NO.  1 — Two  resurrection 
plants  given  absolutely  free  and  post- 
paid with  a  60-cent,  one-year  renewal 
subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 

OFFER  NO.  2 — Four  resurrection 
plants  given  absolutely  free  and  post- 
paid with  a  one-dollar,  three-year  re- 
newal subscription  to  Western  Farm 
Life. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
TODAY.    ADDRESS  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  enclosing  herewith 

$   to  pay  for  Western  Farm  Life 

for  years.    Please  send  me  

resurrection  plants  in  accordance  with 
your  special  offer. 

Name   


Town   Stat* 


three  for  marking  the  graves  of  patrons 
laid  at  rest  in  the  local  cemetery.  This 
grange  expects  to  order  a  carload  of 
flour  and  mill  feed  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

Banner  Grange  No.  210  held  its  regu- 
lar meeting  and  two  special  meetings 
during  the  month  of  June.  Short  pro- 
grams were  given  at  the  regular  meet- 
ings, at  one  of  which  a  question  box 
was  the  occasion  of  much  merriment 
and  a  general  good  time.  There  has 
been  a  steady  falling  off  of  members 
who  take  no  interest  in  the  work,  while 
those  who  attend  regularly  are  very 
much  alive  and  keep  the  good  work  go- 
ing. Banner  Grange  co-operated  with 
Elbert  in  buying  coal,  Banner  receiving 
one  carload  at  a  clear  saving  of  $2  per 
ton.  Plans  are  being  made  to  ship 
cream,  and  they  are  entering  heartily 
into  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Prairie  Gem  Grange  will  hold  its  an- 
nual picnic  at  Elliott's  Grove  on  Thurs- 
day, August  19.  They  will  be  pleased 
to  have  visitors  from  other  granges  and 
representatives  from  Western  Farm 
Life.  All  who  attend  will  be  assured  a 
good  time  and  a  dinner  such  as  the  best 
cooks  in  the  state  only  can  prepare.  El- 
liott's Grove  is  16  miles  south  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  by  addressing  the  secretary, 
E.  G.  Hensel,  provisions  will  be  made 
for  getting  out  to  the  picnic  grounds. 

W.  F.  Greenup  of  Comanche,  Colo., 
called  at  the  offices  of  Western  Farm 
recently  and  advised  that  their  grange, 
which  has  been  organized  about  two 
years,  is  in  a  most  healthy  condition. 
They  have  about  one  hundred  active 
members,  are  just  completing  a  new 
grange  hall,  and  have  a  good  attendance 
at  their  semi-monthly  meetings,  where 
they  discuss  practical  methods  of  dry 
land  farming  and  ways  of  co-operating 
in  buying  and  selling.  Mr.  Greenup  is 
an  ardent  admirer  of  one  of  our  regular 
staff  editors,  E.  K.  Parsons,  whom  he 
regards  as  the  greatest  dry  land  farmer 
in  the  world.  He  reads  everything  that 
Mr.  Parsons  writes,  and  at  their  regular 
grange  meetings  he  tells  the  other  mem- 
bers how,  through  practicing  the  Par- 
sons methods,  he  is  enabled  to  grow  25 
to  40  bushels  of  corn,  and  30  to  35 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  settlers 
in  this  district  are  from  various  states 
and  before  the  organization  of  the 
grange  they  were  almost  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  one  another,  but  the 
grange  has  brought  them  together  and 
they  feel  that  it  is  the  greatest  organi- 
zation for  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Greenup  raises  hogs,  cattle,  poultry 
and  horses,  and  is  developing  a  fine  farm 
out  of  what  was  a  few  years  ago  a  bar- 
ren country. 


FEED  HENS  BEEF  SCRAPS. 


That  it  is  a  poor  policy  for  farmers 
not  to  feed  some  kind  of  food  to  their 
chickens  which  is  high  in  protein  value 
— such  as  beef  scraps  or  sour  milk — is 
the  opinion  of  H.  L.  Kempster,  associate 
professor  of  poultry  husbandry  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Kempster  has  recently  conducted 
an  experiment  which  he  believes  proves 
conclusively  that  protein  food  produces 
greater  results  at  lower  costs. 

In  three  separate  pens  the  same  num- 
ber of  chickens  were  kept.  All  were 
fed  corn  all  of  the  time,  wheat  part 
of  the  time,  and  in  addition  ground 
grain  of  bran,  middlings,  and  corn  meal. 
Besides  this  regular  feed,  for  the  chick- 
ens in  all  three  pens,  those  in  pen  one 
were  fed  beef  scraps,  and  those  in  pen 
three  were  given  all  the  sour  milk  they 
wanted.  The  hens  were  about  the  same 
age.  The  experiment  covered  the  time 
between  November  1  and  June  1. 

Those  hens  in  pen  two — given  only  the 
regular  feed — produced  only  800  eggs; 
those  in  pen  one — given  beef  scraps- 
produced  1,518  eggs,  and  those  in  pen 
three — fed  sour  milk — produced  1,425 
eggs.  The  hens  in  pen  one  ate  923 
pounds  of  grain,  those  in  pen  two  944 
pounds  and  those  in  pen  three  836 
pounds. 

The  amount  of  beef  scraps  fed  to  the 
chickens  in  pen  one  was  60  pounds, 
costing  $1.80.  These  hens  produced  718 
more  eggs  than  those  chickens  fed  only 
the  regular  ration.  In  other  words, 
these  chickens  produced  718  additional 
eggs  on  feed  which  cost  but  $1.80  more 
than  the  regular  ration.  Those  hens 
fed  sour  milk  produced  nearly  as  many 
eggs  as  those  fed  the  beef  scrap  ration. 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

=     DENVER,  COLORADO  ~ 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

AUTHORIZED    CAPITAL,  $1,000,005.00 

ASSETS—                            —1913—  —1914— 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,056.17  $320,058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans   4,754.02 

Policy  Loans    1,486.46 

Premium  Notes   1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                               26,996.06  20,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Agents'  Balances                            2,037.78  8,857.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                 2,921.96  3,656.88 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents.      7,721.93  •  12,826.39 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums    10,232.53 

Gross  Assets    $262,720.54  $666,518.50 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $    2,921.96  $  3,656.88 

Agents'  Debit  Balances                 2,901.65  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                         936.64  2,496.58 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.38 

  6,760.25    17,390.28 

Admitted  Assets    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES —                  —1913—  —1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None.  None. 

Policy  Reserve    $    2,257.16  $  59,855.43 

Accounts  Payable   2,964.54  921.94 

Suspended  Premium    391.02  52.86 

Reinsurance    236.25  50.75 

All  Other  Liabilities     63,814.33 

Capital  Stock  $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus   $132,463.32  $304,532.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders...  250,111.32  524,432.91 

Liabilities    $255,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance 

in 

force 

December 

31st, 

1913  

 $  289,640.00 

Insurance 

in 

force 

December 

31st, 

1914  

  2,247,870.00 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULEN WIDER. First  Vice  Pres. 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice  Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice  Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice  Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY.  .  .fifth  Vice  Pres. 


E.  M.  SABIN.  Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING  Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY.  .  .Gen.  Mgr. 
DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY, .  .  Medical  Director 
DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL.  . 

 Medical  Referee 


THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH-»YY™" L2S5J? 0NE 


THREADING 
'  BOLT 


MONKEY  WRENCH 


PIPE.  WRENCH 


THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH  is   drop   forged   from   the   finest  tool 

steel  and  scientifically  tempered.  Every  wrench  guaranteed  against 
breakage;  8%  inches  long. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver  and  three  dies  for  clean- 
ing up  and  re-threading  rusted  and  battered  threads;  also  for  cutting 
new  threads  on  blank  bolts.  Dies  will  fit  all  bolts  used  on  standard 
farm  machinery. 

Teeth  and  dies  are  case  hardened  in  bone-black,  making  them  hard 

and  keen. 

The  dies  on  this  wrench  alone  would  cost  $1.50  and  would  be  worth 
more  than  that  to  you, as  they  would  often  save  valuable  time,  besides 
an  extra  trip  to  town  for  repairs. 

Will  give  you  this  wrench,  parcel  postage  prepaid,  with  a  $1.25 
thiee-year   renewal    subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY- 


Western   Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  $1.25  in  payment  for  a  3-year  renewal 
subscription  and  the  Crocodile  Wrench. 

Name   •  


Town 


State 


Polled  Dairy  Cows. 

We  are  to  have  Polled  Holsteins  in 
the  near  future.  Following  out  the 
line  of  development  that  has  been  so 
successful  in  other  breeds  George  E. 
Stevenson  of  Penn  is  breeding  them  by 
the  use  of  a  hornless  bull.  One  of  his 
hornless  cows  broke  the  record  in  the 
junior  three-year  class  of  the  eight 
months  division  was  then  defeated  and 
has  now  regained  her  position  at  the 
head  of  the  class  by  exceeding  the  pro- 
duction of  her  competitor. 


On  August  26  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  the 
government  will  sell  78,117  acres  of  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  lands  in  the  former 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  ap- 
praised at  $1  to  $7  per  acre. 


Forest  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks,  winners  1908- 
1915.  Eggs  for  sale  from  specially 
mated  pens.  Prices  on  application. 
T.  V.  WILSON,  Life  Member  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


1c  IS  WORTH  DOLL AR$ 

when  you  invest  that  lc  fn  a 
postal  card  to  us.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  good  things  in  it 
for  YOU. 


1M  H-P.  $24.75    S  H  P.  $87.50 

2  H-P.  28.75    S  H-P.  15.75 

3  H-P.  53.90    5  H-P.  135.50 

4  H-P.  68.10    10  H-P.  179.90 
12M  H-P.  $214.90 

WE  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  REPAIRS  FOREVER. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO,  2009  King  St.  Ottawa.  Kan*. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  In  this  department  for  4c  per  -rd  for  each^ 
T/vpTtisfne  cory  for  this  department  must  reach  us ,  ten  days  before  »""e"    ^^he  Wert.     It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  It 


ACRES  AND  RANCHES. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,-  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

BARGAIN  in  farm  lands,  direct  from 
owner.  In  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Colo- 
rado Prices  low.  The  Mulefoot  Hog 
Breeder,  Dr.  Clarke,  Alva,  Okla.   


WANTED  —  To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land 
for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston, 
Texas.   , 


LIVE  STOCK. 


DUAL,  purpose  Shorthorn  bull  and 
heifers,  milking  strain.  W.  A.  Wight, 
Box  207  Las  Animas,  Colo. 


HOLSTEIN  bull  calf  that  will  do  you 
some  good.  Price  reasonable.  Geo.  b. 
Turner,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


FRUIT  ranch  for  sale,  forty  acres,  ap- 
ples, cherries;  best  water;  ideal  loca- 
tion; a  bargain.  C.  F.  Pressey,  Canon 
City,  Colo.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  ranch  for  sale.  Send  ct  sh  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  B'.sh.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  6i, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


FOR  SALE) — Fine,  well  improved 
twenty-three  acre  fruit  and  dairy  ranch 
close  to  Boulder,  Colo.  For  full  par- 
ticulars write  A.  D.  McGillvray,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


If  you  don't  And  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  tne 
right  parties.   


HIGH  class  Jerseys— We  have  an 
over  supply  of  bull  calves  and  will 
make  special  prices  of  from  $50  to 
$100  for  a  short  time.  Have  a  corking 
good  yearling  just  now,  _  out .  of  grand 
champion  cow  at  state  fair,  1913.  A.  M. 
McClenahan,  Greeley,  Colo.  

REGISTERED  Berkshire  pigs;  best 
stock;  low  prices.  J.  A.  Green,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.   


FOR  SALE  or  will  take  part  trade- 
fine  stock  general  merchandise.  C.  C. 
Wiens,  Fairview,  Okla.   

CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SHOE  repairing  by  parcel  post,  Den- 
ver prices.  Send  for  price  list.  Red 
Front  Repairing  Co.,  1644  Champa  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


5  COLLEGE  pennants,  5  classy  and  10 
assorted  postcards  and  a  California 
everlasting  scented  rosebead  necklace 
for  wife  or  daughter  one  dollar.  Pacific 
Specialties,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties.  

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  10  acres,  well 
improved,  good  house  and  barn,  two 
wells,  outbuldings;  grounds  all  planted. 
One-half  mile  north  of  Perry  on  Ley- 
den  car  line.  Geo.  H.  Kiddle,  R.  No.  1, 
Box  86D,  Golden,  Colo. 


DAY  old  chix,  Springvale  Poultry 
farm.  Leon,  Kan.,  Reds,  Barred  Rox, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Langshans  and 
large  strain  White  Leghorns,  10c.  Take 
them  as  they  come.  8c.  Orders  for  100 
or  more  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
anteed.  

MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  


FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch,  137 
acres,  50  in  alfalfa,  6  in  orchard  (good 
water  right).  Immediate  possession. 
Crops  and  equipment  may  go  with  place. 
For  particulars  address  Cloverdale, 
Nucla,  Colo. 


RANCH  for  sale,  320  acres  of  good 
land  in  Uinta  county,  80  acres  in  al- 
falfa; water  right  for  160  acres;  80 
acres  in  good  pasture;  5-room  house, 
stable,  fences,  running  water  the  year 
round.  Price  $5,000.  Address  C.  C. 
Youngberg,  Lyman,  Uinta  county,  Wyo. 


BOILERS  bought,  sold,  exchanged 
Expert  repairs.  J.  E.  Johndohl,  1735 
Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  Phone  M.  2295. 

PIPE — Second-hand,  all  sizes  from 
%-in.  to  12-in.  wrought  iron  and  sev- 
eral sizes  of  riveted  steel  pipe.  The 
Havens  Bros.  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  162/2 
Wazee  st.,  Denver. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  60  Ross  ensil 
age  cutter,  has  been  used  but  one  sea 
son  and  a  small  amount     As  good  as 
new   for  work,   cost   $285.     Price  $200 
here  if  sold  soon.     W.  A.  Wight,  Box 
207,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED. 


GOVERNMENT  farmers  wanted,  $60 
to  $125  monthly.  Age  21  to  50.  Ozment, 
9  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmers  are  buying 
lumber  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 
No.  1  dimensions,  $9,  at  the  mill.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bill  for  figures.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  in  the  country  on 
qualitv  lumber.  Buy  while  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  Pacific  Mill  &  Timber  Co., 
786  Broadway  bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


LUMBER,  $20  per  thousand  delivered. 
We  will  ship  to  you  at  this  price,  deliv- 
ered at  most  stations  in  Colorado,  guar- 
anteed No.  1  fir  lumber,  shipped  sub- 
ject to  your  inspection.  Fair  terms. 
Millwork  and  cedar  posts  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  carpenter's  list  for  quick 
estimate.  Bargain  millwork  catalogue 
free.  Western  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co., 
Inc.,  533  Perkins  bldg,,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  vou  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  449-20 
W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago. 

PROVIDE  GOOD  GRANARIES. 


GET  your  farm  home  where  crops 
are  absolutely  certain;  365  days  of 
growing  weather  each  year;  3  to  7 
crops;  good  market;  easy  payments; 
finest  climate;  near  Tucson,  Ariz.  Call 
or  write  B.  &  S.  Investment  Co.,  621 
Symes  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.   


THE  Moler  Barber  College  will  teach 
you  the  barber  trade  and  prepare  you 
for  a  better  position  than  you  now 
have.  Catalog  on  request.  1227  17th 
st.,  Denver,  Colo.     

If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


FREE  LAND — Another  distribution 
of  choice  land,  part  of  demonstration 
plantation,  the  show  plantation  of  the 
South.  Free  to  people  having  it  Im- 
proved within  five  years.  Need  never 
live  on  the  land.  Address  Commissioner 
H.  L.  Holmes,  Block  162,  Calvert,  Ala., 
for  particulars. 


WANTED  —  Salesmen  in  Colorado 
towns  and  adjoining  states  on  commis- 
sion. Bond  required,  wagon  furnished. 
Write  Grand  Union  Tea  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  with  equip- 
ment. I  have  27  Holstein  cows,  a.  num- 
ber of  two-year-old  heifers,  one  Holstein 
bull  and  complete  dairy  equipment  con 
sisting  of  milking  machine,  cream  sep 
arator,   steam    clearifler,    20-gallon  ice 
cream  freezer,  packers,  gasoline  engine 
refrigerator,  milk  wagon,  in  fact  every_ 
thing  that  goes  with  a  good  dairy.    I  , 
have  an  established  trade  including  ice 
cream  business.  Good  dairy  barn.  Will 
sell  at  a  bargain.   Part  down  and  bal- 
ance on  time  to  suit  buyer.   Write  me 
for  further  particulars..    F.  J.  Weston, 
Worland,  Wyo. 

WHY  buy  land?  A  320-acre  home- 
stead is  waiting  for  you  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Big  Horns,  northern  Wyom- 
ing. Exceptionally  good  land — well  lo- 
cated, productive  soil,  natural  rainfall, 
fine  climate,  good  water.  Wyoming  has 
good  towns,  new  railroads,  oil,  gas,  coal, 
timber,  mining,  fine  hunting,  fishing. 
Many  natural  resources  being  devel- 
oped. Prosperity  prevails.  Your  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  some  of  the  best  land 
remaining  open  for  settlement  in  the 
West.  Take  advantage  of  the  3-year 
homestead  law.  Own  land — become  in- 
dependent. Live  agents  solicited.  For 
more  information  write  to  or  come  see 
Barton  Land  Co.,  Sheridan.  Wyo. 


MEN  and  women  wanted  everywhere. 
Government  jobs.  $70  a  month.  Short 
hours.  Summer  vacation.  Big  chance 
for  farmers.  Write  immediately  for  list 
of  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  A  182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  waste  more  than  they  con- 
sume. This  is  especially  the  case  among 
Western  farmers,  few  of  whom  provide 
granaries  for  their  grain,  wfc'eh  they 
stack  up  in  the  field,  where  it  lies,  '>ntil 
it  is  hauled  to  market.  Of  course  they 
are  unable  to  hold  it  any  length  of  time 
in  this  condition,  and  the  result  is  they 
are  frequently  heavy  losers  by  selling 
it  before  the  market  advances.  Then 
too,  the  elements,  mice,  etc.,  destroy  a 
certain  per  cent  and  the  farmer  would 
find  that  the  waste  suffered  from  a  few 
crops  would  more  than  compensate  him 
for  building  a  granary. 

There  are  several  granaries  in  use, 
among  which  are  the  frame,  the  steel, 
and  the  hollow  tile.  If  one  is  building 
a  granary  for  durability  as  well  as  prac- 
ticability, one  which  will  exclude  mice 
and  will  last  a  lifetime,  perhaps  the 
best  type  is  the  hollow  tile  granary. 


This  is  made  out  of  vitrified  brick,  well 
glazed  and  wholly  impervious  to  the 
elements.  It  will  cost  some  more  than 
other  granaries  but  will  perhaps  outlast 
any  other.  However,  every  farmer 
should  have  some  kind  of  a  place  to 
store  grain  so  he  will  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyers. 

THE  FAMOUS  WATER  ELEVATOR. 

There  are  many  people  in  Colorado 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
their  capital  city  is  manufactured  the 
Famous  Water  Elevator  for  irrigation— 
an  elevator  that  is  perhaps  more  simple, 
practical  and  can  be  run  more  economi- 
cally for  irrigation  purposes  than  any 
other  manufactured.  The  Famous  Wa- 
ter Elevator  has  been  on  the  market  for 
a  number  of  years,  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  found  to  meet  the  most  ex- 
acting demands  In  every  particular.  It 
was  awarded  diploma  and  medals  at  two 
of  the  National  Irrigation  Congresses 
and  Expositions,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
premiums,  blue  ribbons,  awards  of  mer- 
its at  different  county  fairs,  and  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
was  awarded  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  and  honorable  mention  over  all 
others  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Farmers  who  have  installed  this  plant 
for  irrigation  purposes  find  that  it  is 
thoroughly  practical,  and  if  the  supply 
of  water  is  sufficient  the  Famous  Water 
Elevator  will  furnish  the  necessary  wa- 
ter for  irrigating  at  all  times. 

Over  sixty  per  cent  of  these  elevators 
that  have  been  installed  are  on  lifts  that 
exceed  fifty  feet,  and  they  are  success- 
fully handling  water  at  a  depth  of  135 
feet.  Many  dry  land  farmers  who  can 
secure  an  abundance  of  water  at  a  rea- 
sonable depth  would  find  that  an  invest- 
ment in  the  Famous  Water  Elevator 
would  be  money  well  spent. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  Brock-Haffner  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Why  Do  Dairy  Localities  Prosper? 

We  hear  it  said  every  day  that  "there 
is  no  money  to  be  made  in  milking 
cows."  We  wish  those  who  talk  that 
way  would  explain  to  us  why  it  is  that 
a  dairy  locality  is  always  one  of  good 
buildings,  fertile  farms  and  prosperous 
surroundings.  Go  to  the  stockyards  on 
shipping  day!  Who  is  it  that  brings  m 
the  best  and  smoothest  hogs?  Who  is 
it  that  does  not  have  a  store  bill?  Who 
has  good  credit  at  the  bank  and,  more 
often  than  not,  is  not  in  need  of  credit 
but  has  money  in  the  bank  to  lend  to 
his  neighbors?  I  think  the  answer  will 
be,  the  dairyman. 


KODAK  FINISHING. 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies- 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
st  opp  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films.  Photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper.   


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PARSONS  ON 
DRY  FARMING 


The  Greatest 
Western  Agri- 
cultural Book 
Ever  Published 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 


COLORADO  Loan  Office,  1921  Larimer 
st  $100,000  stock  of  uncalled  for  loans 
half  price.    Send  for  list.  

LET  us  tan  your  hide — cow,  horse, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Cata- 
logue on  request.  The  Crosby  Frisian 
Fur  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


If  you  don't  And  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 


Ing  department  ana   iney  win   ue  giau    uig   uti*uiuiciii  "IV  JTu.-^. 

to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the  to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties.  ■  right  parties. 


"Parsons  on  Dry  Farming"  is  a  cloth-bound  book  of :  about 200  * 
pages^nTuding  lo'full-page  lustrations    weli  ^inted  in  large 
type  on  high-grade  heavy  paper;  page  size  5x7 V2  inches.  *we  » 

Is  a  successful  dry  land  farmer  and  writer  on  dry  land  farm 
crop?  Mr.  Parsons  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  He 
rLh  practical  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  farming  ... 
dry  landsC  EveryP  progressive  dry  land  farmer  should  po^essj 
copy  of  this  -1P-1  boou  Which  will  ^ 
^r^^^lZ^ont  co, Pen  and  mail  today. 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 
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HP 

Gasoline 


Engine 


Will  Qaw  heavy  cord  wood  as  fast  as  1 
lit  JttW  it  can  be  handled  to  and  I 
from  the  saw. 

t  Will  Piimn  up  to  180,000 gallons  water  1 
=  TT  ill  l  uiiifj  per  hour  depending  upon  = 
the  lift. 

i  firing  30  hushels   per  hour  of  \ 

1  ""in  **•  him  small  grain,  corn  on  cob  or  | 
mixed  cereals,  all  ground  fine  in  one  | 
1  operation. 

|  Strength,  weight,  durability,  workmanship  § 
|  and  fuel  economy,  all  guaranteed  by  Fair-  § 
|  banks- Morse  quality. 

|  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. ; 

Warehouses  in  30  large  cities 
■  where  delivery  can  be  made.  | 


Would  you  save 
2S%  on  Feed? 

Your  stock  will  do  better  this  Fall  with  a  25% 
less  ration  of  "Carley"  rolled  grain.  The  sav- 
ing will  soon  pay  for  a 

"CARLEY"  MILL 

Standard  of  the  West  17  years— thousands  in 
use.  Built  in  7  sizes,  for  every  need.  Simple 
and  substantial.  Sold  under  our  ironclad 
guarantee.  Does  the  work  at  lowest  cost. 
Carley  Mill  No.  8,  like  cut,  rolls  40  to  50  bush- 
els of  oats  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  or  barley 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Carley  Mills  at  low  prices. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will 


Colfax 
ron  Works 

Oldest  &  Larg- 
est Manufact- 
urers of  Feed 
Mills  in  the 

West 

Colfax.Wash 


Costs  less  thanlOcenta  per  lb. 
delivered  to  your  station.  ,The 
COMPETITOR  is  the  heaviest 
and  best  made  moderate  priced 
nary  on  the  market.  Write 
folder.  Don'tbeadumper. 
Prices  are  usually  lowest  at 
harvest  time.  10c  per  bu.  rise 
>ays  for  this  granary.  Don't 
let  the  speculators  make  all  the 
easy  money.  Get  a  fire  and 
rat  proof  metal  granary  and 
store  your  crop  in  perfect 
safety  for  full  market  value. 
The  old  reliable  NORTH- 
FIELD  still  stands  at  the  bead 
for  efficiency  and  substan- 
tjability.  '  The  most  thoroughly  ventilated  and  best  made 
portable,  'ectional,  metal  granary.  Thousands  in  use.  All 
giving'  peifect  satisfaction.  Sheet  metal  used  in  the  North- 
Geld  is  nearly  twice  aa  thick  as  ordinary.  Samples  free. 
The  1.000  bu.  Northfield  costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  Absolute- 
ly rain.  snow,  bird,  vermin,  wind,  mildew,  rust  and  fire 
proof.  Internal  ventilator  drye  out  dampest  com  busked. 
Easily  and  quickly  set  up.   Write  for  new  catalog-.  Free. 

Northfield  Iron  Co.,  1 78Nlco  Bldg.NorthlUld.Mlnn. 


DEEP  PLOWING— EARLY  SEEDING. 

By  George  J.  Brown,  Otis,  Colo. 

With  plenty  of  rain  and  bountiful 
crops  here  in  eastern  Colorado,  the  advo- 
cate of  scientific  dry  farming  has  a  poor 
show;  but  with  1916  a  dry  year,  may 
the  farmers  not  be  of  the  same  mind  of 
a  man  I  knew  back  East— a  great  lover 
of  apples,  but  a  bit  lazy.  One  year  I 
offered  him  a  barrel  of  nice  Baldwin 
windfalls  if  he  would  pick  them  up.  "Oh, 
no,  apples  are  plentiful,  and  I'll  get 
enough  this  winter,"  was  his  reply.  But 
buyers  made  them  scarce,  and  as  he 
earned  small  wages  he  found  a  shortage 
and  wished  he  had  saved  the  barrel  I 
offered  him.  And  may  not  the  farmers 
whose  crops  suffer  for  want  of  water 
wish  they  had  stored  a  supply  in  a  few 
inches  of  deeper  plowing? 

I  have  demonstrated  with  a  land  au- 
ger that  water  will  go  down,  and  stay 
down,  in  land  fitted  for  it.  Mr.  Parsons 
writes  of  sub-soiling.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  many  who  have  spots  in  their 
fields  "that  nothing  will  ever  grow  on," 
I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  treated  mine. 
I  had  one  on  which  water  stood  winter 
and  spring,  but  was  the  first  to  dry  out 
in  a  dry  year.  I  plowed  it  ten  inches 
deep  and  at  each  alternate  furrow 
changed  the  evener  to  a  Taylor  subsoiler 
and  ran  it  twelve  inches  deep  in  that 
furrow,  so  I  bad  a  twenty -two-inch 
opening  in  half  the  furrows.  It  took  not 
over  half  a  minute  to  change  and  made 
a  better  job  and  easier  for  the  team.  As 
a  result,  the  first  water  that  ran  onto 
that  plot  went  into  it  as  if  it  were 
honeycombed  with  gopher  holes,  and  it 
is  now,  three  years  later,  an  excellent 
place  for  any  crop. 

Some  years  ago  I  received  from  E.  E. 
Parsons  a  letter  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  method  he  used  for  seeding  wheat, 
and  gave  the  time  for  fall  wheat  as  the 
last  of  August.  I  could  not  get  my  seed 
ready  to  use  till  September  2,  but  I 
saw  "during  the  year  the  benefit  of  early 
sowing. 

I  see  in  a  late  copy  of  Western  Farm 
Life  where  Mr.  Parsons  mentions  the 
first  half  of  August  as  the  time  used  by 
several  heavy  wheat  growers,  and  the 
men  who  make  a  success  of  doing  a 
thing  are  the  ones  we  ought  to  pattern 
after  if  we  want  like  results. 

My  wheat  this  year  clearly  shows  the 
effect  of  deep- plowing,  early  seeding  and 
summer  culture,  and  in  the  case  of  all  of 
them  combined  it  seems  a  good  thing.  In 
the  summer  cultured  part  there  are 
places  where  the  wheat  is  so  bent  as  to 
make  it  bad  to  cut.  The  stand  in  the 
whole  field  is  excellent  and  shows  that 
tliirtv  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  full 
enough,  but  the  part  in  the  center  of  the 
field  double  disked  and  harrowed  shows 
more  plainly  that  the  working  was  not 
deep  enough — deep  plowing  is  needed  for 
a  good  crop. 

TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION. 


STANDARD  ^W^i  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive   line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request* 

The  American  Wfil  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.  27,  AURORA.  ILL. 

CXeago  OJJlc*:     Pint  Nat.  Bout  Blip. 


WHITAKER'S  (  CT°AA£  )  DIP 

Poultrymen,  stockmen  all  over  the  West 
know  what  it  will  do.  Removes  ticks, 
lice  and  mites,  cures  mange,  sores, 
wounds.  Send  one  dollar  for  trial  order 
which  makes  25  gals,  lice  killer  or  50 
gals,  disinfectant  (chgs.  prepaid).  Denver 
Disinfecting  Co.,  1522  Wazee  St.,  Denver, 


The  money  making  sow  is  the  one 
that  gives  us  litters  of  ten  or  more. 
Never  keep  a  sow  that  does  not  raise 
five  or  more  at  a  litter. 


At  the  International  Soil  Exposition 
an  event  that  should  interest  every  pro- 
gressive farmer  in  the  country  is  the  big 
tractor  demonstration  which  will  be  held 
daily  on  a  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
city  and  where  the  farmers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  tractors  in  actual 
operation  and  to  compare  the  different 
makes  with  one  another.  During  this 
demonstration  there  will  be  500  to  1,000 
acres  plowed  by  the  various  makes  of 
tractors. 

Each  manufacturer  will  be  allowed 
space  for  exhibiting  one  of  his  tractors 
at  the  exposition  and  will  also  be  pro- 
vided with  ground  to  make  demonstra- 
tions. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  thirty 
manufacturers  of  tractors  will  exhibit  at 
the  exposition,  and  no  one  interested  in 
power  farming  can  afford  not  to  see  the 
show. 


I  want  our  subscribers  to  take  full  ad 
vantage  of  our  query  department.  There 
are  doubtless  many  questions  arising 
about  which  you  would  like  information. 
If  you  are  in  doubt  about  anything  re- 
lating to  general  agriculture  and  live 
stock,  write  us  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  it. 


Co-operation  between  practical  farm 
ers  and  proficient  business  men  will  elim- 
inate ignorance  and  prejudice. 

The  highest  duty  of  state  and  federal 
governments  is  to  place  agricultural  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  all. 


GRAIN 
STORAGE 
BINS 

Grain  prices  go  up  af- 
ter harvest  (usually). 
Who  gets  the  profits?  ™ 
Not  the  farmer  if  he 
has  sold. 

We  will  build  you  a  fire-proof,  rat-proof,  weather-proof  perma- 
nent grain  bin  of  vitrified  hollow  tile.    A  grain  bin  that  is  a 

proved  success. 

1,000  Bushels  Capacity  A 
for  Less  Than  At\3" 

Larger  sizes  cost  even  less  per  bushel.  Once  built,  they  last  for- 
ever. Grain  in  one  of  our  bins  is  good  bank  security.  Ask  for 
full  particulars  and  sample  of  tile.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  today. 

The  Hinman  Silo  Co. 


14th  and  Arapahoe 


Denver,  Colo. 


-COUPON. 


THE  HINMAN  SILO  CO., 

14th  and  Arahapoe  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  price  and  full  particulars  about  your  hollow 
tile  grain  bins  and  sample  of  tile. 

Name  


P.  O   State   

I  will  need  granary  room  for  about    bushels. 


A  BOOK  THAT  SHOULD 
BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ONE-YEAR  PREMIUM. 

An  invaluable  book  for  the  farmer 
and  ranchman.  Contains  simple  and 
rapid  system  of  figuring  weights, 
measures,  interest,  wages,  for  handy 
and  rapid  calculations  in  all  matters 
of  business  about  the  ranch  or  farm. 
How  to  calculate  the  contents  of 
grain  bins,  haystacks,  haymows,  etc. 
— Log,  board  and  timber  measure- 
ments— The  weights  per  bushel  of  all 
grains,  commodities,  etc. — Antidotes 
for  poison,  help  in  case  of  accident — 
commercial  law,  etc.  Tells  you  how 
to  draw  up  all  kinds  of  papers  such 
as  leases,  contracts,  agreements,  etc. 

A  Veterinary  Hand  Book  giving  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  hand- 
somely bound  in  full  cloth. 

This  valuable  book  will  be  mailed 
to  you  absolutely  free  in  return  for 
a  one-year  50c  renewal  subscription 
to  the  Western  Farm  Life. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY- 


Western  Farm  Life,   Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  50c  in  payment  for  a  one-year  renewal 
subscription  and  The  Farmer's  Rapid  Calculator. 

Name   «•  

Town    State   


The  Famous  Water  Elevator  System  for  Irrigation 

has  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposit  ion  at  which  place  it  is  now  being 
exhibited.  This  System  was  also  awarded  both  diploma 
and  Medals  at  two  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress 
Expositions. 

We  guarantee  to  reduce  your  operating  expenses  at  a  cost 
of  50%  less  than  any  centrifugal  pump  manufactured. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 

THE  FAMOUS  WATER  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

1409-11  Stout  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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PROVIDE  SHADE  AND  WATER 


E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  that 
hogs  will  suffer  and  even  die  without 
plenty  of  shade  and  good  water.  It  is 
frequently  impossible  to  have  good 
winter  quarters  and  summer  quarters 
together.  Our  winter  shed  for  hogs 
should  be  in  a  protected  place  if  pos- 
sible, and  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
this  prevents  good  draft.  We  prefer  to 
have  our  winter  quarters  for  them  on 
the  leeward  side  of  a  hill  or  grove, 
and  in  the  absence  of  either  we  build 
tight  board  fences  to  keep  them  com- 
fortable in  winter. 

Our  summer  quarters  need  a  fairly 
good  roof  and  drainage,  so  that  no 
water  can  run  under,  but  they  require 
little  or  no  side  walls.  If  possible, 
draft  should  be  arranged  for  and  the 
summer  shed  built  in  an  open,  airy 
place.  Cattle-sheds  can  well  be  util- 
ized for  summer  quarters  if  they  have 
an  open  front  and  doors  are  opened 
in  the  back  to  allow  a  free  passage 
of  air,  or  else  we  can  obtain  the  same 
effect  by  removing  some  boards  on  the 
back  side. 

In  years  gone  by  I  have"  lost  perhaps 
a  half  dozen  fat  hogs  in  a  poorly  ven- 
tilated building  during  hot  weather, 
and  with  the  value  of  these  hogs  could 
have  constructed  a  good  board  roof  on 
a  hilltop.  Neither  do  I  believe  the 
number  actually  dying  was  but  a  frac- 
tion of  my  loss;  at  the  time  they  were 
passing  in  their  checks  the  others 
were  undoubtedly  being  carried  at  a 
loss  which  amounted  to  more,  for  a 
hog  must  gain  every  day  or  his  com- 
pany will  result  in  a  loss  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Now  it  is  not  easily  within 
the  means  of  very  hog  man  to  provide 
permanent  summer  and  winter  quar- 
ters for  the  hogs,  and  my  advice  is 
to  be  sure  of  the  winter  quarters  first, 
then  arrange  some  temporary  affair 
if  the  means  will  not  allow  an  elabor- 
ate permanent  summer  residence. 

I  have  a  big  lot  of  shedding  for  cat- 
tle and  horses  that  the  hogs  have  a 
chance  at,  but  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  is  generally  spent  under  the  trees. 
We  have  about  20  acres  of  good  young 
trees  forming  excellent  shade,  all  ar- 
tificial. I  know  of  no  combination 
much  better  or  cheaper,  but  in  absence 
of  such,  a  cheap  hay  or  straw  shed 
can  be  built  with  open  sides  and  will 
do  very  well.  If  it  rains  so  that  the 
roof  leaks,  let  the  hogs  have  access 
to  their  winter  quarters.  Such  a  shed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  holes 
in  the  ground  to  form  puddles,  as  gen- 
erally speaking,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  wallow-hole.  It  would 
probably  be  possible  to  build  a  sani- 
tary "bath"  for  a  bunch  of  hogs,  but 
it  was  never  done  to  my  knowledge, 
and  too  often  the  wallow-hole  is  the 
incubator  of  cholera.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  hogs  getting  into  a  little 
clear,  fresh  water,  but  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous practice  to  allow  them  to  run 
along  a  creek.  The  creek,  with  its 
running  water,  is  not  dangerous,  but 
the  hogs  will  spend  their  time  in  the 
mud  and  stagnant  water  at  the  sides. 
Besides  the  channel  is  one  of  the 
surest  carriers  of  disease.  When  chol- 
era begins  on  a  creek  it  takes  almost 
every  bunch  along  the  course.  Rather 
than  run  the  risk  from  creek  or  wal- 
low-hole, I  want  my  hogs  kept  away 
from  both.   Hogs  that  are  used  to  wal- 


Would  you  save 
25%  on  Feed? 

Your  stock  will  do  better  this  Fall  with  a  55% 
less  ration  of  "Carley"  rolled  grain.  The  sav- 
ing will  soon  pay  for  a 

"CARLEY"  MILL 

Standard  of  the  West  17  years— thousands  in 
use.  Built  in  7  sizes,  for  every  need.  Simple 
and  substantial.  Sold  under  our  ironclad 
guarantee.  Does  the  work  at  lowest  cost. 
Carley  Mill  No.  8,  like  cut,  rolls  40  to  50  bush- 
els of  oats  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  or  barley 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Carley  Mills  at  low  prices. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will 


Colfax 
Iron  Works 

Oldest  &  Larg- 
est Manufact- 
urers of  Feed 
M  ills  in  the 

WVKt 

Colfax.Wash 


$1350 

COMPLETE 

FOB  DETROIT 

4045 

HORSE  POWER. 


EIGHT  CYLINDER. 


TOURING  CAJl 
and  ROAD  STEP  I 


Too  Successful  to  Change  this  Yeai| 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  this  pioneer  Eight  and  its  year's  mechanical  advance  over  all  competition 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  King  Company  to  stimulate  sales  by  mid-year  change  of  price  or  model. 


WE  are  fortunate  in  having  produced  a  car  which 
enables  us  to  break  away  from  the  trade's  demoral- 
izing practice  of  sudden  and  unseasonable  announcements, 
which  cause  quick  depreciation  of  all  cars  purchased 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Therefore,  the  King  Company  announces  this  new  policy 
for  the  protection  of  King  owners  and  dealers :  No  change 
of  price  or  model  this  year.  No  mid-year  announcements. 
Either  ample  notice  to  dealers  of  any  new  announcement 
affecting  prevailing  model,  or,  rebate  on  all  cars  still  un- 
sold which  were  shipped  thirty  days  prior  to  such  an- 
nouncement. No  sacrifice  of  King  quality  for  mere  price 
reduction — but  always  a  high  grade  car  at  a  price  that 
gives  big  value. 


The  King  Eight  has  delivered  since  January  and  was  oil 
the  trial  road  three  months  before.  It  is  now  giving  tb<| 
very  highest  satisfaction  to  hundreds  of  owners  all  ovef 
America  and  is  operating  in  eighteen  foreign  countries! 
there  being  200  in  England  alone.  The  motor  is  truly  ail 
engineering  marvel — a  statement  which  will  lose  its  boast  | 
fulness  after  your  first  ride. 

Mechanically  a  year  in  advance,  yet  proved  right  bjl 
thousands  of  miles  of  operation,  this  car  is  the  purchas<| 
of  wisdom.  It  will  grow  old  slowly.  It  will  out-perfornl 
all  other  types.  It  will  show  amazing  economy  for  it:f 
hill-leveling  power.  It  is  not  coming"  but  HERE — 4| 
car  of  demonstrated  Superiority  and  embodying  a  knowledge 
of  Eight  Cylinder  construction  which  makers  in  our  wak(| 
must  learn  by  experience. 


There's  a  King  dealer  in  your  locality.   Write  for  his  address  and  new  Eight  catalog. 
KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


low  will  suffer  from  heat  if  they  are 
not  able  to  get  to  one,  but  do  not  suf- 
fer in  the  least  if  they  never  wallow. 
In  fact,  I  believe  they  suffer  less  with- 
out a  wallow  and  with  good  shade  than 
they  do  with  a  wallow. 

As  to  water  for  drinking  purposes, 
a  hog  will  drink  even  the  filthiest  if 
he  is  forced  to,  and  too  many  hogs 
are  forced  to  drink  warm,  dirty  water. 
One  of  the  surest  methods  of  forming 
a  good  worm  culture  is  to  water  in  an 
open  trough  and  allow  tne  hogs  to  get 
in  and  void  their  urine  and  excrement 
in  their  drinking  trough;  the  eggs  or 
spores  of  the  worms  will  again  enter 
the  system  with  the  drink  and  cause 
a  preponderance  of  their  parasites. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  worms,  it  is  easy  to  keep 
them  down  so  that  they  cause  no 
great  injury.  When  a  common  trough 
is  used  for  water  it  should  be  pro- 
tected, so  that  the  hogs  cannot  get 
into  it  and  foul  it  up.  The  small  auto- 
matic waterer  to  be  attached  to  the 
side  of  large  stock  tanks  is  very  good 
and  answers  nicely.  They  need  clean- 
ing almost  every  day,  and  care  must 
be  taken  else  moss  will  form  over  the 
intake  and  run  the  waterer  dry.  The 
finest  Water  is  furnished  by  the  arte- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Malleable 
Unbreakable 
Four  Knife 
Interlocking 
Cutter  Wheel 


Kalamazoo  Cutters  and  Silos 

PRICED  TO  YOUR  HOME  TOWN 

Ask  for  free  Catalog  and  our  "Earn  cost  first— then  pay"  plan. 
.  Dept.  506 

[  KalamaZOO  Tank  &  Silo  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


The  Famous  Water  Elevator  System  for  Irrigation 

has  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposit  ion  at  which  place  it  is  now  being 
exhibited.  This  System  was  also  awarded  both  diploma 
and  Medals  at  two  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress 
Expositions. 

We  guarantee  to  reduce  your  operating  expenses  at  a  cost 
of  50%  less  than  any  centrifugal  pump  manufactured. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 

THE  FAMOUS  WATER  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

1409-11  Stout  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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The  Great  Importance  of  Prospecting  for  Underflow 


W.  J.  HARSH  A 


Great  Wealth  in  Water  Under- 
lies Most  Western  Farms.  The 
Chances  are  That  the  Yields 
Can  Be  Doubled  by  Utilizing  the 
Supply  of  Nature's  Storehouse 


Alfalfa  on  the  Staked  Plains  Irrigated  from  Underflow 


OFF  the  coast  of  South  America, 
a  short  time  ago,  a  sailing  ship 
was  flying  the  signal  of  dis-  1 
tress.     A   steam   yacht  bore 
down,  and  the  captain  of  it  cried: 
"What's  the  matter  on  board?" 
"We  are  out  of  water,"  came  the  re- 
sponse.    "Send  us  over  some  fresh 
water;  we  are  dying  of  thirst." 

"Why  don't  you  drop  a  bucket  over  | 
the  side?"  demanded  the  captain  of 
the  yacht.    "You  have  drifted  far  up 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River  and 
there  is  fresh  water  all  around  you." 

Ignorance  of  their  position  and  of 
the  nearness  of  full  supply  for  their  j 
needs,  had  driven  these  sailors  to  the  ; 
verge  of  delirium. 

Often  when  I  hear  or  read  plaints 
from  farmers  that  they  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  rain  I  am  reminded  of 
this  incident.  Just  last  week  in  my 
newspaper  appeared  letters  from  two 
farmers  in  the  hillier  sections  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  telling  of  the  four 
years  of  drouth  that  had  fallen  on 
them  and  the  consequent  failure  of 
crops.  And  while  it  is  to  be  borne ; 
in  mind  that  water  at  the  end  of  a 
well-rope  or  a  suction  pipe  is  not  al- 1 
ways  available  in  dry  sections,  for  ir-  \ 
rigation  purposes  at  least,  it  is  still 
a  fact  that  in  many  cases  farmers  are 
within  reach  of  life-giving  supplies  if 
they  only  knew  it.  Take  the  Arkansas 
Valley  for  example.  The  whole  of  it 
has  not  been  prospected  for  underflow, 
but  in  large  sections  of  it,  as  has  I 
been  abundantly  proven,  a  good  sup- 
ply for  irrigation  can  be  had  by  pump- 
ing and  this  not  from  prohibitive 
depths. 

Speaking  generally,  no  farmer 
should  despair  of  good  crops  in  even 
the  driest  section  of  the  country  until 
he  has  prospected  diligently  for  un- 
derground waters  at  suitable  or  prom- 
ising points  on  his  place.  "Prospect- 
ing" is  just  the  word  for  it,  it  seems 
to  me.  There  is  uncertainty  in  it.  No 
man  can  tell  beforehand  what  his 
chances  are  to  "strike  it  rich."  In 
the  quest  there  is  all  the  tingling  an- 
ticipation a  miner  feels  when  explor- 
ing the  hills,  hammer  and  acids  in 
hand.  Writing  to  me  just  the  other 
day  Mr.  E.  C.  Reybold,  Jr.,  who  is  as 
much  of  an  expert  in  this  matter  as 
any  man  can  be,  remarked: 

"Securing  underflow  water  is  ten 
tirn<;s  harder  than  pumping  it.  Find- 
ing a  good  supply  of  water  is  some- 
thing like  discovering  a  good  gold 
Bttne,  in  that  there  are  no  fixed  rules 
elative  to  getting  it,  except  that  hard 
ork  counts. 


Well  on  Plains  Discharging  2,000  Gallons  a  Minute 


"In  your 
own  state 
there  are 
plants  in 
opera  tion 
pumping  as 
much  as 
4,50  0  gal- 
lons a  min- 
ute out  of  a 
combina- 
tion of  wells 
handled  by  one  pump.  In  fact,  there 
are  three  such  plants  operated  by  one 
company,  each  of  which  pumps  the 
above  quantity  of  water,  or  10  cubic 
feet  a  second.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  people  have  installed  ex- 
pensive equipments,  thinking  that 
they  had  a  fine  supply  of  water,  and 
then  have  found  that  they  had  none 
worth  pumping. 

"You  have  tackled  a  great  big  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  worth  while.  Surprises 
meet  farmers  on  every  hand,  and 
there  are  new  things  being  discovered 
constantly  to  help  in  the  search.  Of 
course,  a  small  quantity  of  water  can 
be  procured  underground  at  prac- 
tically any  point,  but  securing  suf- 
ficient water  to  do  some  real  irrigation 
is,  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  a 
very  difficult  matter." 

Granting  all  this,  the  "big  subject" 
is  worth  tackling,  not  only  by  experts 
and  professors  in  our  agricultural  col- 
leges, many  of  whom  are  giving  it 
attention,  but  by  the  average  farmer 
as  well,  and  this* on  his  own  place. 
We  mortals  are  apt  to  know  more 
about  things  at  a  distance  from  us 
than  we  know  about  those  nearest  at 
hand.  We  know  more  about  the 
forces  moving  the  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way  at  this  moment  than  we  do 
about  the  mystic  mental  and  spiritual 
forces  that  operate  in  our  own  bodies. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  underflow. 
It  is  just  at  hand  in  many  places,  but 
few  people  understand  it  or  even  give 
it  adequate  thought.  I  am  purposing 
in  this  article  to  gather  together  a  few 
new  discoveries  made  by  farmers 
themselves  and  a  few  old  discoveries 
as  well  that  have  not  been  stated  in 
print  as  adequately,  at  least,  as  they 
deserve.  For  ten  years  I  have  given 
to  the  subject  such  attention  as  I 
could.  Mr.  J.  Light,  of  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  as  early  as  1889  came  forward 
with  a  patented  device  for  harnessing 
the  underflow  and  making  it  available 
by  force  of  gravity;  this  device  will 
j  be  described  in  due  time.  Mr.  James 
:  T.  Donahoo,  of  Edgar,  Nebraska,  was 
I  next  in  the  field  with  a  patent  given 
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him  in  May, 
1911,  by 
which  he 
purposed  to 
supply  wa- 
ter for  irri- 
gation from 
the  under- 
f  1  o  w  by 
means  of 
gravity 
without 


pumping.  In  particular  Mr.  James  H. 
Hunter,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has 
given  thought  to  the  subject  and  has 
a  practical  suggestion  to  make  that  I 
will  outline  later.  For  twenty  years 
he  has  studied  the  subject  on  his  own 
farm  and  most  practically.  All  of 
these,  indeed,  are  practical  men. 
What  they  have  discovered  and  ac- 
complished may  well  be  of  help  to 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  reason  to  suspect  that  an 
available  underflow  lies  under  their 
farms. 

A  Few  General  Principles 

We  will  look,  first  of  all,  at  some 
general  principles  that  should  be  of 
help;  then  at  certain  proved  applica- 
tions of  these  principles  in  definite 
parts  of  the  country,  and  last  at  some 
of  the  new  methods  of  harnessing  the 
underflow  for  use  on  farms.  And  be 
pleased  to  observe  that  this  article  is 
simply  a  modest  report  of  progress, 
not  the  final  word  on  the  subject. 

Speaking  generally,  a  visible  stream 
is  simply  the  overflow  of  the  under- 
flow, or,  in  other  words,  the  excess  of 
water  the  underflow  cannot  care  for. 
This  is  very  easily  demonstrable  by 
investigations  such  as  I  have  made  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Niobrara  and 
Smoky  Hill  rivers.  A  running  stream, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  hopeful  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  of  available 
water  in  the  valley  through  which  it 
runs. 

As  to  the  Niobrara,  old  Standing 
Bear,  the  famous  Ponca  chief,  who 
lived  on  its  banks,  said  to  me  years 
ago:  "The  river  you  see  is  only  as 
one  of  your  fingers;  the  river  you  do 
not  see  is  as  all  the  fingers  of  both 
hands." 

The  depth  of  the  underflow  is  grad- 
uated according  to  the  fall  of  the 
stream.  In  a  valley  where  the  river 
falls  rapidly  the  underflow  is  almost 
sure  to  lie  comparatively  near  the  sur- 
face. The  underflow  lies  deepest 
where  the  fall  is  least.  The  Platte 
River,  for  example,  falls  from  seven  to 
seventy-five  feet  to  the  mile.  Along 


the  banks  of  this  stream  where  the 
fall  is  75  feet  the  underground  water 
is  easily  reached;  at  other  places  it  is 
more  difficult.  The  Blue  River,  on  the 
banks  of  which  I  live,  has  a  fall  of 
from  five  to  forty-five  feet  to  the  mile. 
Upstream,  where  the  fall  is  great, 
there  are  fields  a  mile  distant  from 
the  river  that  are  irrigated  from  in- 
exhaustible wells  only  sixteen  feet 
deep.  Downstream,  where  the  fall  is 
slight,  there  are  wells  more  than  fifty 
feet  in  depth  that  yield  comparatively 
little  water. 

The  underflow  in  a  valley  adjoining 
a  stream  may  be  much  fuller  and 
more  abundant  than  the  water  in  the 
river  itself.  There  are  places  in  the 
Platte  River  where  the  water  is  only 
a  foot  or  two  deep,  while  the  under- 
flow in  the  valley,  near  the  town  of 
Ashland,  Nebraska,  for  example,  is 
ninety  feet  in  vertical  volume.  Near 
the  town  of  Fremont  in  the  same 
state  the  depth  of  the  overground 
river  is  only  three  to  four  feet,  but 
the  vertical  volume  of  the  under- 
flow is  forty-five  feet.  These  figures 
were  discovered  by  the  builders  of 
the  railway  bridges  at  these  points. 

The  width  of  the  underflow  is  almost 
as  wide  as  the  valley  of  the  stream  on 
the  surface,  and  no  one  can  tell  how 
much  wider  it  may  extend.  With  few 
exceptions  the  prospectors  for  water 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  the 
Arkansas,  the  Blue  and  the  Grand 
rivers  have  found  the  water  to  under- 
lie the  whole  observable  valleys. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  underflow 
does  not  vary  as  much  as  do  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  overflow  in  overground 
streams.  Mr.  Hunter  has  made  meas- 
urements for  twenty  years  in  Ne- 
braska and  has  found  the  average  var- 
iation in  the  rise  and  fall  of  under- 
flows observed  by  him  to  be  about  1'2 
inches. 

Besides  the  underflowing  rivers  that 
find  expression  in  overflowing  streams, 
there  are  thousands  of  underground 
rivers  that  never  show  themselves  on 
the  surface.  The  dry  canons  of  Wyo- 
ming almost  without  exception  hide 
rivers  of  underground  waters.  The 
dusty  arroyos  of  Arizona,  wherever 
prospected,  have  proven  to  be  sign- 
boards directing  to  hidden  streams  of 
greater  or  less  volume.  The  water- 
holes  of  southeastern  Colorado  are 
sure  indicators  of  deep-flowing  rivers. 
The  Colorado  state  engineer  has  given 
particular  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  has  on  hand  a  vast  amount  of 
data,  surveys  and  reports.  Down  the 
side  valley  in  which  I  live — for  the 
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larger  part  of  the 
year  a  dry  valley 
that  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  main 
valley  of  the  Blue 
River  of  which  I 
have  spoken — runs 
a  mighty  current  of 
water  that  we  have 
tapped  at  depths  of 
twenty  to  thirty- 
five  feet.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  this 
side  river  does  not 
empty  by  means  of 
outlets  or  even 
springs  into  the 
Blue  at  all.  It  is 
an  entirely  inde- 
pendent river.  It 
may  find  outlet  in 

the  county  next  west  of  ours.  If  It 
does,  the  people  have  a  chance  to 
irrigate  that  they  are  letting  slip  en- 
tirely. I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
pumping  plant  in  that  direction,  and 
I  have  searched  and  inquired  dili- 
gently. The  source  of  this  mighty 
flow  is  probably  in  the  high  mountains 
to  the  east  of  my  ranch.  In  these 
mountains  are  located  several  copper 
mines,  and  in  these  mines  at  low  levels 
are  lakes  of  pure  water  that,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  interfere  decidedly 
with  mining  operations.  From  these 
lakes,  in  which  are  stored  the  flood 
waters  of  many  melting  seasons,  the 
great  underground  river  flows.  High 
up  in  this  dry  valley  we  dug  20  feet 
before  striking  water.  Lower  down 
we  drilled  12  feet  and  opened  up  a 
flow  that  runs  all  the  year  round  with- 
out pumping  and  irrigates  seven  to  ten 
acres. 

The  mountains  of  my  country  are 
the  main  sources  of  underground 
streams.  Both  ways  from  the  Rockies 
and  the  Black  Hills,  east  and  west, 
great  hidden  rivers  flow.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  prospected  ranges.  The 
mountains  are  the  principal  collectors 
of  snow  in  winter  and  rainstorms  in 
summer.  Some  of  the  moisture  thus 
precipitated  runs  off  in  the  visible 
streams;  more  of  it  sinks  into  the 
ground  and  unites  with  other  volumes 
to  form  the  invisible  rivers. 

Experiments  have  abundantly 
proven  that  underground  streams  have 
a  recognizable  drift.  They  are  not  as 
easily  diverted  from  direct  flow  as  are 
the  overground  rivers.  If  they  come 
to  a  hill  they  do  not  run  round  it  in- 
variably; they  plunge  below  it  or 
bank  up  against  it  until  a  way  through 
is  found;  or  at  most  they  divide  up 
into  two  runs  that  circle  the  hill  on 
both  sides  and  join  together  again 
when  the  hill  is  passed.  This  being 
true,  an  underground  stream  may 
leave  its  overground  expression  and 
be  found  in  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  country.  But  of  the  two  the  un- 
derflow is  more  apt  to  keep  to  a 
straight  line  than  the  overflow.  Sur- 
face indications  do  not  mean  so  much 
to  it  as  to  the  visible  stream.  As 
miners  would  say:  "There  is  a  drift 
that  can  be  followed."  This  is  a  great 
help  to  prospectors  for  water. 

For  instance:  In  our  county  a  man 
dug  a  well  on  his  place.  He  found 
water  at  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet. 
He  observed  that  the  water  in  his 
well  had  a  rapid  perceptible  flow  right 
through  the  well  and  that  this  flow 
was  at  a  sharp  tangent  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river  a  mile  distant.  This 
gave  him  an  idea  by  which  he  could 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a  neighbor. 
This  neighbor  lived  nearer  the  river. 
He  had  dug  for  water  on  his  farm 
without  result,  working  on  the  low 
land  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
When,  however,  this  neighbor  got  the 
direction  of  the  underground  flow  in 
the  well  first  mentioned,  he  dug  in 
line  with  it  and  found  water  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-nine  feet,  and  this, 
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Fig.  1.  Diagram  showing  patented  method  of  Jas.  H.  Hunter  for  "harnessing  the  underflow.  Pipe  line  (a)  laid  In  water-bearing  sand, 
(b)  Longitudinal  staves  bound  by  bands  of  iron  (o)  and  weighted  by  cement  bands  (f).  Cap  temporarily  placed  on  upper  end  shown  in  (d). 
Surface  of  ground  inolines  more  rapidly  than  the  pipe,  which  oomes  out  below  (a-e).    Thence  the  water  is  oarried  in  surface  laterals  over 

a  field  to  be  irrigated. 
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Fig  2.    The  Excavation  In  Water-Bearing  Sand 
Begun 


much  to  his  amazement,  on  high 
ground. 

Certain  Proved  Applications  of  These 
Principles 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  main  facts 
on  which  a  prospector  for  water  may 
proceed.  Let  us  look  at  some  appli- 
cations. 

The  Niobrara  runs  through  the 
northern  tier  of  counties  of  the  state 
of  Nebraska.  Its  valley  is  as  wide 
as  these  counties,  and  you  will  see  on 
the  map  dozens  of  water-holes  marked 
;is  "lakes,"  all  of  them  being  simply 
outburstings  of  the  abundant  under- 
flow. 

Take  the  Platte  River  valley.  The 
river  has  two  branches — the  north 
and  the  south.  The  north  branch 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Wyoming, 
the  south  branch  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  southwest  of  Denver. 
United,  the  two  streams  run  through 
Nebraska.  In  the  upper  reaches  the 
valleys  are  comparatively  narrow;  the 
fall  of  the  waters  rapid.  Here,  both 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  the  under- 
ground waters  lie  near  the  surface. 
There  is  hardly  a  spot  anywhere  in 
either  valley  where  a  big  if  not  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  cannot  be  reached 
inside  of  twenty  feet.  Lower  down 
one  must  go  deeper,  but  even  here  the 
underground  waters  fill  the  whole 
wide  valley,  and  the  investigations  of 
Mr.  Hunter  go  to  show  that  almost 
without  exception  the  various  counties 
of  the  valley  might  be  successfully 
irrigated  from  the  underflow. 

At  Fremont,  Nebraska,  a  sand-pit 
was  dug,  the  sand  being  wanted  for 
commercial  purposes.  There  was  no 
thought  of  striking  water.  But  water 
was  encountered,  and  this  in  such 
volume  that  all  the  pumps  that  could 
be  grouped  around  the  pit  could  not 
and  cannot  pump  it  dry.  At  Ashland, 
in  the  same  state,  another  sand-pit 
was  dug.  This  also  filled  with  water 
and  no  amount  of  pumping  can  ex- 
haust the  supply.  A  third  pit,  at 
Meadow,  is  in  the  same  case.  During 
the  cold  weather  of  last  winter  big 
crops  of  ice  were  harvested  from  these 
pits  and  the  water  did  not  sink  away 
from  its  usual  level.  This  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  supplies  underlying 
these  parts  of  the  one  big  valley  of 
the  Platte.  In  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  valley  there  is  little  or  no  need 
of  irrigation;  in  the  lower  reaches 
there  is  great  need  of  it,  at  least  in 
certain  years.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
that  the  supply  so  near  at  hand  and 
so  practically  exhaustless  is  not  more 
generally  tapped  by  farmers. 

The  whole  of  northeastern  Colorado 
lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte.  Here 
the  rainfall  is  least  in  amount  in  all 
the  state,  but  the  underground  supply 
of  water  appears  to  be  the  most  abun- 
dant; this  may  be  one  of  those  wise 
compensations  of  which  nature  is  full. 
At  all  events,  at  distances  from  ten 
to  thirty  miles  from  the  river,  irriga- 
tion from  wells  is  now  going  on  with 
great  success  and  much  further  irri- 
gation is  planned. 

Around  Eaton,  Colorado,  some  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  from  the  river,  are 
a  number  of  successful  irrigation 
plants.  Mr.  E.  L.  Hensley  reports: 
"I  have  an  8-inch  pump,  direct  con- 
nected with  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,600  gallons  per  minute 
with  a  lift  of  30  feet  through  a  pipe 
2,000  feet  long.  We  irrigated  210 
acres  with  this  plant.  The  plant  sup- 
plied water  enough  for  as  high  as 
90  rows  of  potatoes  at  once.  The 
total  expense  was  about  $1.75  per 
acre."  In  the  same  locality  Mr.  A.  J. 
Eaton  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Packard  and 


uninhabited  plain 
near  the  present 
town  of  Plainvlew. 
Their  supply  of 
water  gave  out. 
Their  team  of 
mules  was  unable 
to  go  farther,  and 
they  camped  under 
a  clump  of  back- 
berry  trees,  the 
only  vegetation 
they  had  seen  for 
days.  They  turned 
the  mules  loose, 
not  knowing  what 
else  to  do  with 
them.  The  whole 
outfit,  as  they 
thought,  faced 
death. 

The  father  of  the  family  noticed 
that  one  of  the  mules  started  off  with 
his  nose  near  the  ground,  as  if  he 
sniffed  something  refreshing.  Evi- 
dently the  animal  was  following  some 
sort  of  scent.  After  going  a  few  yards 
he  stopped  and  began  pawing  the 
ground.  Soon  he  came  to  moist  earth. 
His  owner,  observing  this,  caught  up 
his  spade  and  dug  down  a  half  dozen 
feet,  and  much  to  his  surprise  and 
delight  came  to  an  abundant  supply 
of  clear,  sweet,  cool  water. 

A  resident  of  the  region  has  this  to 
say  of  the  present  developments  of 
the  mule's  discovery: 

"It  appears  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Indians  to  obtain  their  water 
supply  by  digging  into  the  sands  of 
the  draws  that  run  through  the  region 
and  after  satisfying  their  wants  to 
carefully  fill  the  holes  so  that  the 
secret  should  not  be  discovered  by  the 
whites.  The  buffaloes  also  got  water 
by  pawing  into  the  earth  when  there 
was  no  water-hole  near.  Often  these 
water-holes  were  hundreds  of  miles 
apart. 

"When  ranching  was  attempted  in 
the  region  surface  wells  and  windmills 
solved  the  domestic  problem,  but  little 
irrigation  was  attempted.    By  degrees 
river  is  seen.    A  chip  dropped  in  at  I11.  .wast  established   that   the  whole 
the  upper  side  can  be  seen  to  float  p ,ains  territory  was  splendily  adapted 


many  others  make  about  the  same  re- 
ports. And  what  is  thus  done  in  Weld 
County,  Colorado,  might  be  done  in 
all  probability  in  Lincoln  County,  Ne- 
braska, or  Holt  County  in  that  state, 
since  the  law  of  the  underflow  can  be 
depended  upon.  There  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules,  and  there  are  spots  in  the 
most  promising  vajleys  where  no  un- 
derflow sufficient  for  irrigation  can  be 
reached,  but  the  rule  is  that  wherever 
there  is  a  valley  with  an  overground 
running  stream  in  it,  or  even  a  dusty 
arroyo  of  any  depth  and  width,  there 
the  farmer  may  prospect  for  hidden 
waters  with  hopes  of  success. 

The  valley  of  the  Pecos  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  of  the  Arkansas  in  all  its 
course  have  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
plored in  the  hope  to  harness  the  un- 
derground flow,  and  success  has  been 
so  general,  that  little  need  be  said  of 
them  here,  except  to  suggest  that  the 
success  of  farmers  in  these  regions 
should  spur  other  farmers  to  renewed 
efforts  to  discover  what  underlies 
their  lands.  As  to  the  Pecos  Valley, 
old  cattlemen  tell  me  that  west  of  the 
river  great  holes  exist  where  the  earth 
has  caved  in  and  been  washed  away 
by  the  current  of  the  underflow,  and 
in  these  holes  a  clear  underground 


slowly  across  the  hole.  Some  of  the 
"cave-ins"  are  an  acre  in  extent;  on 
account  of  them  it  is  dangerous  to 
travel  at  night  in  the  region.  The 
water  in  them  varies  in  depth.  In 
some  of  the  holes  the  bottoms  can 
scarcely  be  seen. 

Take  the  Grand  River  of  Colorado, 
the  Green  River  in  Utah,  and  the 
mighty  Colorado,  formed  by  the  join- 
ing of  these  two.  Irrigation  by  pump- 
ing in  the  valleys  watered  by  these 
rivers  is  now  found  to  be  possible  in 
many  localities  and  further  prospect- 
ing is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  my 
own  county  a  rancher  owning  a  dry 
meadow  high  above  the  Grand  amazed 
his  neighbors  by  installing  a  pump 
and  engine  and  successfully  irrigated 
some  forty  acres  from  a  well  thirty 
feet  deep  and  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
river.  More  than  a  dozen  neighbors 
have  followed  his  example  already. 

Trace  the  Smoky  Hill  river  from 
Colorado  into  Kansas  and  note  how 
many  outcroppings  of  the  underflow 
there  are,  all  called  "springs"  on  the 
map. 

That  unpromising  surface  indica- 
tions are  not  to  discourage  the  farmer 
is  shown  both  by  the  Panhandle  coun- 
try of  Texas  and  the  Staked  Plains 
of  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  No  coun- 
try could  be  more  dismal  and  dry  than 
these  were  a  few  years  ago  before 
irrigation  by  pumping  came  to  be 
practiced.  The  transformation  of  the 
Panhandle  is  well  known;  the  changes 
taking  place  on  the  Staked  Plains  are 
not  so  widely  reported. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  Staked 
Plains  stood  for  all  that  is  desolate. 
The  very  name  given  to  It  after  a 
detail  of  the  United  States  army  had 
driven  stakes  across  it  to  guide  trav- 
elers from  one  water-hole  to  another, 
suggests  the  hardships  and  perils  once 
encountered  there.  Today,  especially 
around  Plainview,  Texas,  powerful 
pumps  are  drawing  amazing  supplies 
of  water  from  wells  sunk  into  the  ap- 
parently ashy  soil  and  thousands  on 
thousands  of  acres  are  made  fruitful. 

How,  in  the  early  days,  the  Indians 
and  buffalo  lived  on  these  treeless  and 
waterless  wastes  was  long  a  mystery. 
The  secret  was  finally  revealed  by  a 
mule. 

A  venturesome  family  of  movers,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  treking  across  the 


to  agriculture,  and  men  began  to  in- 
vestigate the  underground  water-sup- 
ply in  earnest. 

"Some  four  years  ago  the  discovery 
was  made  that  the  water  basin  from 
which  the  windmills  obtained  their 
supply  was  of  vast  area  and  practi- 
cally inexhaustible  in  its  storage  ca- 
pacity; also,  that  lying  not  far  below 
this  first  water  strata  was  one  or  more 
other  lakes  or  rivers.  Then  came  the 
first  utilization  of  the  discovery 
through  the  centrifugal  pump  upon  the 
wells.  The  flow  from  the  many  pumps 
that  now  dot  the  land  is  evidence  that 
the  underground  supply  remains  con- 
stant; indeed  it  has  actually  increased 
of  late.  This  is  indicated  by  the  rise 
of  water  in  the  wells.  Water  from 
these  wells  is  now  being  utilized  for 
irrigating  the  level-lying  land.  More 
than  one  hundred  pumping  plants  are 
now  in  successful  operation.  One  con- 
cern bought  60,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Plainview  territory  two  years  ago, 
and  already  has  installed  54  pumps  in 
as  many  wells.  The  company  plans  to 
drill  346  more  wells. 

"The  water  is  found  in  almost  abso- 
lute purity  and  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties at  depths  ranging  from  30  to  100 
feet.  That  this  big  sea  of  under- 
ground water  has  a  constant  move- 
ment toward  the  south  is  claimed  by 
men  of  science  who  have  investigated 
the  matter.  No  one  knows  for  a  cer- 
tainty where  the  supply  has  its  source, 
except  that  it  must  come  from  rainfall 
or  snow. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


Fig.  3.    Exoavation   In  Water-Bearing  Sand 
Completed  and  Cap  Removed.  Water 
Enters  at  (a). 
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The  Physiology  of  Seed  Germination  Little  Known 


E.  R.  PARSONS 


THIS  subject  is  one  about  which 
every   farmer    and  especially 
every  dry  farmer  should  know 
something.    Much  seed  is  lost 
Levery  year  and  many  poor  stands  ob- 
tained by  misunderstanding  the  es- 
sential  points   in  seed  germination. 
For  instance:    A  farmer  plants  seed 
in  a  field  in  which  the  topsoil  is  wet 
enough  to  sprout  it.  but  the  soil  under- 
neath is  dry,  and  before  precipitation 
comes  the  top  dries  out,  the  sprouts 
also  dry  out,  and  the  stand  is  ruined. 

It  is  much  better  in  every  way  to 
plant  when  the  top  is  dry  and  the 
subsoil  wet,  than  when  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  This  kind  of  a  mistake  and 
many  others  may  easily  be  made  by 
those  who  have  given  no  particular 
thought  to  this  subject. 

The  Composition  of  the  Seed 

A  seed  consists  of  two  principal 
parts — the  germ  and  the  matrix.  The 
former  is  the  part  which  is  alive  and 
sends  forth  the  living  sprout,  the  lat- 
ter is  that  which  nourishes  it  until 
roots  are  formed.  The  germ  is  or- 
ganic and  more  or  less  of  a  cellulose 
structure,  while  the  matrix  is  of  a 
fruity  or  starchy  nature,  which  decom- 
poses when  the  germ  commences  to 
grow  and  supplies  it  with  the  plant 
food  it  contains. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
dicotyledons  (seeds  which  produce 
two  seed  leaves  in  pairs,  such  as 
beans)  have  practically  little  or  no 
nourishing  substances,  the  whole  seed 
being  converted  into  plant,  the  two 
lobes  forming  the  two  leaves.  The 
seeds  which  we  plant  sprout  only 
once;  if  the  shoot  dries  out  before 
rooting  that  is  the  end  of  it;  there- 
fore, to  obtain  a  stand  it  is  imper- 
atively necessary  to  see  that  condi- 
tions are  right  at  planting  time. 

The  germ  of  a  seed  always  contains 
water,  and  nothing  will  drive  this  off 
except  a  high  temperature  of  150  to 
200  Fahrenheit,  or  more.  If  all  the 
water  is  forced  out  of  the  germ  by 
baking  or  kiln  drying  the  seed  is  dead, 
the  cells  are  destroyed — cooked.  Wet 
and  dry  are  only  relative  terms,  for 
everything  contains  water,  and  even 
if  we  kiln-dry  a  substance  it  imme- 
diately takes  up  a  certain  percentage 
from  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  when  the 
soil  contains  no  visible  moisture  we 
call  it  dry,  but  in  fact  any  dirt  is  only 
"air  dry."  It  contains  a  certain  per- 
centage of  water  always,  which  it 
takes  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
what  we  call  hygroscopic  moisture.  It 
is  this  hygroscopic  moisture  which 
keeps  the  germs  of  the  seeds  alive.' 
Ordinary  dirt,  if  baked  perfectly  dry 
and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
at  night,  may  take  up  from  3  to  8 
per  cent  or  even  more,  according  to 
quality.  Dry  corn  contains  naturally 
about  8  per  cent,  but  the  germ  may 
contain  sometimes  as  high  as  20  per 
cent.  For  this  reason  corn  and  other 
seeds  should  be  protected  against 
hard  freezing. 

The  Starting  of  Life 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  scien- 
tists that  everything  organic,  animal 
or  vegetable,  is  built  up  of  protoplas- 
mic cells — in  other  words,  the  begin- 
ining  of  life  is  the  protoplasmic  cell. 
Under  favorable  conditions  these  cells 
expand,  contract  and  multiply — the 
plant  grows. 

Plants  differ  in  cell  power,  and  the 
seeds  resemble  ,the  parent,  requiring 
different  temperatures  and  different 
measure  of  water  to  germinate.  The 
contraction  and  expansion  of  proto- 
plasm in  the  cells  of  plants  constitutes 
a  pulsation  (like  the  beating  of  the 
heart  in  man)  which  causes  the  sap 
to  circulate. 

In  the  accompanying  cut  we  see  an 
instrument  invented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bose, 
the  greatest  living  plant  physiologist, 
by  the  use  of  which  a  plant  makes 
a  record  of  its  own  pulsations.  Dr. 
•I.  C.  Bose  is  an  eminent  professor  of 
the  Presidency  College  of  Calcutta, 
and  has  exhibited  his  marvellous  work 
at  Washington  and  other  American 
cities  and  colleges  and  at  many  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe. 


It  has  always 
been  known  that 
pressure  existed 
in  the  cells  of 
plants,  but  until 
recent  discov- 
eries this  was  at- 
tributed to  osmo- 
sis between  the 
root  and  the  soil 
solution  and  was 
termed  root  pres- 
sure. This  root 
pressure  theory 
was  never  ac- 
cepted by  prac- 
tical farmers, 
gardeners,  etc., 
for  the  simple 
reason  that  slips, 
air  plants,  etc., 
grow  without  any 
root,  and  any 
branch  of  a  tree 
placed  in  water 
absorbed  it  and 
transpired  it 
through  its  leaves, 
pumping  it  up  to 
the  highest  tip 
without  assist- 
ance from  any 
root,  and  without 
even  standing  in  the  soil. 

The  protoplasmic  cells  in  the  germ 
of  the  seed  first  soak  up  a  certain 
amount  of  water,  which  with  the  cell 
matter,  forms  the  protoplasmic  jelly; 
then  if  the  temperature  is  right  the 
cells  commence  to  proliferate  and  pul- 
sate and  the  shoot  appears. 

According  to  Dr.  Bose's  discoveries, 
while  the  right  temperature  will  start 
the  pulsations,  light  accelerates  them 
in  plants,  and  every  cloud  which 
passes  over  the  sun  leaves  its  record 
in  diminished  motor  activity,  and  at 
night,  especially  during  the  early 
hour-  before  daylight,  the  life  of  vege- 
tation slows  down. 

The  temperature  required  for  ger* 
mination  varies  according  to  the  va- 
riety. Speaking  broadly,  small  grains 
will  sprout  round  about  a  temperature 
of  40  Fahrenheit,  but  it  requires  from 
5  to  10  degrees  more  for  such  crops  as 
corn,  beans,  sorghum,  etc.,.  and  even 
more  for  melons  and  cucumbers. 

Free  Water  Necessary  for 
Germination 

Some  seeds  require  three  or  four 
times  their  own  weight  in  water  in 
order  to  grow,  some  less.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  when  the  free  water 
has  disappeared  and  active  capillarity 
has  ceased  (too  long  between  showers) 
in  the  soil  there  is  little  hope  of  start- 
ing a  crop.  When  a  soil  is  saturated, 
holding  some  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
water,  there  is  no  trouble  about  ger- 
mination, but  where  we  have  a  dry 
subsoil  down  below,  which  is  the 
usual  condition  on  the  dry  farm,  our 
topsoils  soon  lose  their  free  water, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  dry  dirt  at 
depth.  The  dry  subsoil  absorbs  water 
until  there  is  no  free  water  left  in 


The  Bose  Instrument  That  Records  Plant 
Pulsations 


is  sufficient  depth 
of  it,  BUT  IT 
WILL  NOT  GER- 
MINATE SEED. 

The  seed  ac- 
quires its  water 
for  germination 
purposes  by  capil- 
lary attraction ; 
being  denser  than 
the  earth  par- 
ticles which  sur- 
round it,  it  has 
the  stronger  pull, 
and  so  long  as 
there  is  any  free 
or  movable  water, 
it  can  fasten  on  to 
enough  of  it  to 
start  its  growth; 
therefore,  in 
a  season  in  which 
there  are  no 
spring  showers  or 
soft  snows  to  sat- 
urate the  top 
inch  or  two  long 
enough  for  germi- 
nation purposes, 
how  can  the 
farmer  get  his 
crop  started? 
This  is  a  problem 
which  has  presented  itself  several 
times  in  the  last  thirty  years  or  so. 
The  farmer  may  have  five  or  six  feet 
of  15  to  17  per  cent  moisture  to  raise 
his  crops  on,  but  he  cannot  germinate 
his  seed!  There  is  only  one  way 
around  this— SOAK  IT.  This  can  sel- 
dom be  done  satisfactorily  with  small 
grain,  but  soaked  corn,  sorghum 
beans,  etc.,  when  planted  in  a  subsoil 
containing  its  regular  quota  of  mois- 
ture after  active  capillarity  has  ceased 
will  grow  and  make  a  crop.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  most  simple  method  is 
to  plow  or  list  down  to  the  moist  sub- 
soil and  plant  in  it. 

The  writer  has  raised  many  success- 
ful crops  in  this  way  when  the 
weather  has  been  too  dry  to  sprout 
a  weed  or  raise  grass.  An  antiquated 
notion  holds  in  some  districts  that 
nothing  can  be  raised  on  the  subsoil, 
that  is  is  dangerous  even  to  plow  it  up, 
and  some  of  our  shallow  plowing  farm 
journals  seem  to  foster  this  idea.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  all  crops  in  dry 
farming  are  made  to  form  the  subsoil. 
If  the  farmer  plows  six  inches  he  will 
get  no  crop  unless  the  roots  are  two 
or  three  feet  in  the  subsoil.  The 
deeper  the  plowing  the  further  it  goes 
into  the  subsoil,  the  quicker  will  the 
roots  go  down  and  make  the  crop  safe 
from  drouth. 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  some 
ranchers  have  poor  soil  and  a  good- 
for-nothing  subsoil — this  is  where  the 
joint  or  gopher  clay  reefs  come  close 
to  the  surface.  Such  a  field  will  not 
raise  payable  crops  under  any  condi- 
tions, and  should  be  used  for  pasture 
only. 

A  man  may  plow  two  or  three 
inches  to  save  bringing  up  the  clay 
to  the  surface,  but  the  crops  will 
hardly  pay  for  the  labor.    The  most 


the  topsoil,  which  then  holds  about  15 

per  cent  (more  or  less,  according  to  |  important  item  in  buying  a  dry  farm 
quality).  Therefore,  in  the  dry  farm- j  is  to  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  soil 
ing  area  our  soils  are  said  to  hold  to  farm  on.  As  a  general  rule,  the  top 
about  15  per  cent  of  water.  This  two  feet  of  soil  in  the  semi-arid  re- 
amount  (which  is  film  water)  is  plenty  j  gions  is  good.  On  the  unbroken 
for  a  crop  to  grow  on  provided  there  '  prairie  the  precipitation  seldom  goes 
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in  more  than  two  feet,  which  means 
that  the  soil  solution,  which  is  rich 
from  the  grass-made  humus,  has  all 
gone  down  and  settled  In  the  top  two 
or  three  feet.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  ages  and  ages.  How  can  the  sub- 
soil be  poor  where  there  has  been  a 
good  grass  growth  above  it,  with  the 
humus  solution  from  dead  vegetable 
matter  everlastingly  seeping  down  into 
it?  In  ancient  days  it  was  believed 
that  crops  were  made  from  the  seed 
bed,  because  few  had  curiosity  enough 
to  dig  down  and  find  out. 

Aids  to  Germination 

Packing  the  seed  row,  which  is  done 
in  some  way  or  another  by  all  seeders 
and  planters,  is  the  most  effective  de- 
vice for  drawing  the  free  water  from 
the  unpacked  interspaces  to  the  row. 
In  the  same  manner  that  the  seed,  be- 
ing denser  than  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, has  the  stronger  capillary  pull, 
so  the  seed  row,  when  packed,  has  a 
stronger  attraction  than  the  sur- 
rounding unpacked  surface;  therefore 
so  long  as  the  free  water  in  the  upper 
few  inches  lasts  it  is  continually  be- 
ing drawn  first  to  the  seed  row  and 
then  to  the  seed. 

After  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen, 
seed  sown  without  packing  in  the  row 
will  find  free  water  available  in  the 
top  four  inches  for  from  four  to  six 
days,  according  to  the  temperature 
and  soil,  but  with  packing  the  free 
water  will  move  to  the  rows,  and  they 
will  remain  wet  enough  to  germinate 
seed  for  three  or  four  days  longer. 

Varieties  Which  Do  Not  Germinate 
Readily 

Seeds  usually  commence  to  lose 
their  vitality  after  the  second  year, 
and  are  worthless  for  planting  after 
the  fourth,  although  add  specimens 
may  germinate  after  the  tenth.  The 
seeds  of  evergreens  have  always  been 
difficult  to  sprout.  If  we  go  to  nature 
for  the  answer  we  find  that  these 
seeds  are  often  swallowed  and 
voided  by  birds — and  they  grow.  They 
also  lie  out  all  winter  in  the  snow  and 
ice,  and  after  this  weathering  process 
many  will  grow  in  the  spring.  For 
this  reason  we  find  that  the  seeds  of 
the  cedar  family,  which  includes  the 
junipers,  will  germinate  if  taken  off 
the  tree  in  the  fall,  planted  in  wet 
sand  and  allowed  to  freeze  all  winter. 

The  seeds  of  pines,  spruces — all 
conifers,  in  fact — do  better  if  placed 
in  air-dry  sand  in  a  shed  during  the 
winter  and  for  a  week  before  plann- 
ing steamed  between  layers  of  heat- 
ing manure. 

All  tree  seeds,  from  a  peach  pip  to 
a  walnut,  must  be  placed  in  sand  or 
soil  as  soon  as  they  drop  from  the 
tree,  for  when  they  are  laid  in  a  box 
or  bag  they  soon  become  too  dry,  the 
germ  not  having  that  affinity  for  hy- 
groscopic moisture  possessed  by  corn 
and  small  grain. 

Seeds  of  the  locust  will  sprout  bet- 
ter if  immersed  for  six  hours  in  hot 
water,  which  may  be  150  Fahrenheit 
when  the  seeds  are  first  placed  in  it, 
and  to  which  about  10  per  cent  of 
household  ammonia  may  be  added. 
These  seeds  may  also  be  planted  in 
the  fall  as  soon  as  ripe  without  any 
previous  treatment.  Any  vegetable 
seed,  such  as  parsley,  carrot,  sugar 
beets,  etc.,  which  germinates  slowly, 
may  be  hastened  in  the  process  by 
soaking  10  or  12  hours  in  warm  water 
with  a  little  ammonia  or  horse  urine, 
the  idea  being  to  soften  the  outside 
shell  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
the  germ. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  about 
the  necessity  of  air  for  seed  germina- 
tion. The  carbonaceous  part  of  a 
seed  cannot  decompose  very  well  with- 
out oxygen,  but  it  is  only  in  water- 
logged or  saturated  soils  that  there  is 
no  free  oxygen.  As  far  as  the  dry 
faremr  is  concerned  his  soils  always 
contain  too  much  air  and  not  enough 
water.  Let  those  who  irrigate  do  the 
worrying.  Because  of  the  abundance 
of  air  in  dry  farm  soils,  seeds  will 
germinate  at  a  much  greater  depth 
than  in  wet  soils,  nevertheless  quite 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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HOT  WEATHER  FEED 


The  hot  season  is  at  hand  and  stock 
keepers  are  well  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  them.  It  is  always  a 
trying  season,  especially  for  the  dairy- 
men, as  pastures  become  short  and 
dry  and  flies  numerous.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  with  feeding  sil- 
age during  the  summer  are  familiar 
with  its  advantages,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  summer  silo 
will  be  as  carefully  provided  and 
filled  as  the  winter  silo,  especially  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  pastures 
become  dry  and  poor  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

During  hot  weather  a  cooling,  succu- 
lent feed  should  be  given,  and  as  it 
often  happens,  dry,  heating  feed  is 
used,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  pas- 
tures. Corn  silage,  being  a  succulent 
food  and  acid  in  character,  it  is  a 
splendid  ration  for  hot  weather.  Both 
man  and  beast  crave  watery  food  dur- 
ing the  hot  season,  and  nature,  as  a 
rule,  supplies  this.  For  example, 
green  foods,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
melons  are  in  season  during  the  hot- 
test time  of  the  year.  To  get  best 
results,  therefore,  we  should  feed  suc- 
culent rations  to  our  stock  in  hot 
weather. 

By  turning  part  of  the  pasture  land 
into  corn  ground  and  putting  the  corn 
in  the  silo,  a  large  increase  in  good 
succulent  food  may  be  obtained.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  land  de- 
voted to  silage  corn  will  supply  six 
times  more  feed  than  if  the  same 
amount  of  land  be  kept  in  pasture. 
This  is  certainly  worth  considering  if 
the  land  be  high-priced  and  the  sea- 
sons uncertain.  In  fact,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  figure  a  profit  from  pasture 
land  which  is  valued  at  more  than 
$100  per  acre  unless  the  season  be 
very  favorable  to  grass. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  the  great  value  of 
the  summer  silo  with  a  herd  of  dairy 
cows.  The  season  was  extremely  hot 
and  dry  and  the  pastures  failed  abso- 
lutely during  July  and  August.  The 
cattle  were  taken  off  from  the  pasture 
and  were  allowed  the  freedom  of  a 
small  paddock.  They  received  good 
corn  silage  twice  daily  with  a  ration 
of  alfalfa  hay  and  a  small  ration 
of  grain  given  in  amounts  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  animal.  During 
that  summer  the  herd  made  larger 
records  than  any  summer  previous 
and  the  cost  of  production  was  the 
very  lowest. 

Silage  may  be  fed  not  only  to  cattle 
but  sheep,  horses  and  even  swine. 
The  Michigan  Experiment  Station 
found  a  small  ration  of  corn  silage 
valuable  and  economical  when  given 
to  work  horses  during  the  summer 
season. 

With  a  summer  silo  the  number  of 
cattle  carried  on  the  farm  can  be 
doubled  without  requiring  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  forage  for  much 
of  the  pasture  land  can  be  used  for 
corn  and  other  crops. 
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HOLLYWOOD  MODEL 


Paige  Owners  Are  Men  Who  Know 
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The  convincing  thing  about  Paige  Popularity 
is  the  fact  that  Paige  Cars  are  bought  by  ex- 
perienced motor  car  owners  and  buyers. 

Paige  Cars  are  not  only  made  but 
bought  for  their  Value  and  their  Quality. 

Paige  Supremacy  is  merely  the  sober 
dorsement  of  intelligent  Americans. 

We  want  you,  then,  to  do  as  all  Paige  pur- 
chasers have  done— examine  Paige  Cars  care- 
fully, critically  and  then  compare  them  with 
any  other  "Sixes,"  all  other  "Sixes" — regard- 
less of  price. 

See  if  the  Quality  is  or  is  not  there.  We  say 
it  is.    Prove  it  for  yourself. 

Examine  the  new  Light  "Six-36,"  a  five-pas- 
senger, six-cylinder  Paige  of  super-quality, 
possessing  all  the  exclusive  Paige  Value  of 
beauty  and  highest  grade  features — at  $1095. 

Look  into  the  vitals  of  motoring  that  first 
made  Paige  "Sixes"  supreme  among  the 
"Sixes." 


You  will  find  the  wonderfully  powerful  and 
flexible  motor;  the  full  five-passenger  roomi- 
ness; the  marvel  of  easy-riding;  the  luxury  of 
a  perfect  electric  lighting  and  starting  system; 
the  splendid  ignition,  carburetion  and  lubrica- 
tion; the  unequaled  beauty  and  distinctiveness 
of  body  design  that  have  made  every  Paige 
"Six"  famous. 

And  you  will  find  economy  on  tires  and  run- 
ning expense  in  the  light  weight  oi  this  gem- 
car — only  2600  pounds. 

Remember,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
manufacture  a  car  for  a  price. 

It  is,  however,  quite  a  different  thing  to  pro- 
duce a  motor  car  of  one  hundred  point  excel- 
lence and  still  maintain  a  selling  price  to  the 
consumer  which  is  not  prohibitive. 

There  you  have  the  true  essence  of  the  Paige 
Idea.  There  you  have  the  manufacturing  policy 
behind  this  and  all  other  Paige  cars. 

Paige  builds  for  quality — not  price. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company.  234   McKinstry  Avenue, 

Detroit,  Michigan 


^mil  fl  nr..-"  


Keeping  in  mind  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  the  key  to  success  in  all 
kinds  of  industry,  the  stock  feeder 
should  figure  closely,  and  he  will  do 
well  to  count  the  summer  silo  as  one 
of  the  necessary  equipments  of  his 
farm. 

A.  L.  HAECKER. 

 ♦  

MARKET  CLASSES  OF  HOGS 


WHY  HAUL  THE 
EXTRA  BURDEN? 

Friction  means  a  shorter  life 
for  horse,  harness  and  axles. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  a  per- 
fect bearing  surface. 

Dealers  everywhere 
THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 


By  F.  W.  Wilson,  University  of 
Arizona 

The  general  classification  of  market 
types  of  finished  hogs  varies  according 
to  location,  demand  and  general  con- 
ditions governing  the  market.  Any 
classification  of  market  types,  there- 
fore, must  be  quite  flexible.  Generally 
speaking,  the  classification  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

Heavy  weight  275  lb.  up 

Medium  weight  200  to  275  lb. 

Light  weight  140  to  240  lb. 

Light  mixed  pigs  100  lb.  down 

The  medium  weight  hog  finds  gen- 
eral favor  with  the  buyers  and  is  a 
popular  weight  for  most  markets.  From 
a  market  standpoint  some  of  the 
breeds  are  more  in  favor  than  others; 
each  breed  has  its  advocates.  However, 
the  popular  market  hog  is  broad  backed 
with  a  rather  round  body  and  rela- 
tively short  legs. 

 ♦  

According  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  federal  reserve  board,  the  gold  re- 
serve in  twelve  federal  reserve  banks 
recently  increased  $9,000,000  In  one 
week. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THAT  WHEREVER  YOU  LIVE 

The  Lewis  Store  will  prepay  Delivery 
Charges,  Parcel  Post,  Express,  or 
Freight  to  any  point  within  theU.  S.A. 
on  all  kinds  of  goods  bought  at  retail. 


THE  A.T.  LEWIS  &  SON 
DRY  GOODS  CO.  goSo 


f 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200,000  customers  testify  that  my 
designer*  and  factories  build  quality  into 
them.   Built  for  long*,  hard,   continuous  user* 
satisfaction.      HIGHEST   QUALITY  —  LOWES* 
ICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less  than  you  usualii/ 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  tret  my  catalog 

of  ih«i«  ud  other  farm  ana  bou*ohold  food* 
free.  A  poital  ««U  It.  Low  freljrht  rates. 
J>20^^       Wn  (frlfroWAT  Co     BOX  t        WATMMLOO.  U.I 


WHITAKER'S  (  CT°AA£  )  DIP 

Poultrymen,  stockmen  all  over  the  West 
know  what  it  will  do.  Removes  ticks, 
lice  and  mites,  cures  mange,  sores, 
wounds.  Send  one  dollar  for  trial  order 
which  makes  25  gals,  lice  killer  or  50 
gals,  disinfectant  (chgs.  prepaid).  Denver 
Disinfecting  Co.,  1522  Wazee  St.,  Denver. 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


THE  LAW  OF  IRRIGATION 


For  quite  a  long  time  there  has  been 
a  demand  for  a  book  on  the  law  of 
practical   irrigation — one   adapted  to 
the  use  of  students  and  practical  farm- 
ers— and  which  would  enable  them  to 
settle  the  many  questions  over  which 
disputes  arise  without  the  annoyance 
and  consequent  heavy  expense  of  liti- 
•  gation.    There  have  been  a  number  of 
Kooks  on  irrigation  written  by  lawyers 
Hbr  lawyers,  but  until  recently  no  prac- 
Hical  work  on  the  subject  of  the  law 
■of  irrigation  for  practical  farmers  has 
Pbeen  written.    Many  farmers  through- 
?  out  the  West  who  thought  they  pos- 
*•  sessed   water  rights  have  been  sur- 
f  prised,  when  cited  into  court,  to  learn 
.  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  they 
f  were   to   be   deprived  of  the  water 
V  which   they    had   regarded   as  their 
'  property. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Davis  of  Fort  Collins, 
[Colorado,  a  man  who  practiced  law 
twenty  years  in  the  above  city, 
.ch  is  located  in  the  heart  of  one 
the  finest  irrigated  sections  of  the 
■West,  and  who  has  also  been  asso- 
iated  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
lolorado  State  Agricultural  College  as 
l  instructor  on  irrigation  law,  finding 
»-jat  there  was  no  text-book  adapted  to 
the  use  of  instruction  on  practical  ir- 
rigation matters,  decided  to  compile 
]  his  lectures  to  the  students,  and  after 
'  eliminating  technical  terms  as  far  as 
i  possible  and  giving  careful  study  to 
I  the  entire  subject,  has  published  a 
/  'book  on  "The  Law  of  Irrigation"  which 
I  fully  meets  a  demand  that  has  here- 
»  tofore  not  been  met. 

In  the  publication  of  this  most  inter- 
Besting  and  instructive  work,  consist- 
ing of  three  hundred  and  forty-six 

■  pages,  the  author  has  given  in  con- 
■densed  form  the  history  of  irrigation 

■  which  was  practiced  several  thousand 
Rrears  ago.  He,  in  a  most  interesting 
■manner,  tells  his  readers  how  irriga- 
■tion  was  practiced  long  before  authen- 
tic history  in  China,  India,  Egypt  and 
W  Italy — how  the  Assyrians  from  very 

ancient  times  were  noted  for  their 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  developing  large 
irrigation  systems  which  converted,  by 
the  use  of  water  for  irrigation,  the 
naturally  fertile  but  arid  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  into  productive 
I  fields.    How  the  ancient  city  of  Baby- 
I  Ion  was  protected  from  the  floods  of  | 
B  spring  by  a  system  of  high  cemented  ; 

■  brick  embankments  on  both  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  to  supplement  the  1 

*  protection  of  these  and  store  water  for  ■ 
irrigation  a  large  reservoir  was  con-  1 
Kstructed  forty-two  miles  in  circumfer- 

■  ence  and  thirty-five  feet  deep,  into 
I  which  the  whole  river  might  be  turned 

f  through  an  artificial  canal. 

The  author  delves  further  into  an- 
[cient  history  and  writes  about  the 
works   in   Greece,   where  Herodotus 
tells  of  an  aqueduct  carried  across  a 
ravine  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  by  con- 
structing a  pipe  line  by  drilling  holes 
jthrough  cubic  blocks  three  feet  in  di- 
■ameter,  fitting  these  blocks  together 

■  by  joints  and  laying  them  in  cement 

■  and  then  binding  them  with  iron 
■bands.     Another  tunnel   was  drilled 

■  through  a  hill  nearly  a  mile.  Some 
■portions  of  these  very  old  works  are 
1  still  in  use. 

After  setting  forth  the  practice  of 
■Irrigation    among    the    ancients,  he 
ngs  his  readers  down  to  the  time 
en  it  began  to  be  practiced  in  Amer- 
.,  and  in  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
ctive  way  leads  them  up  to  the 
esent  time.    He  then  takes  up  the 
iws,  methods  and  uses  of  irrigation 
ater  with  which  the  western  irrigator 
s  to  do  every  day  during  the  irri- 
tion  season, 
armers    could    save  themselves 
h  money  as  well  as  annoyance  by 
—jring    a    practical    farm  library 
which  should  consist  of  books  by  re- 
liable authors  on  the  different  subjects 
of  general  agriculture  and  stock-rais- 
ing.   In  this  library  "The  Law  of  Irri- 
gation" should  have  a  prominent  place, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  be 
read  with  interest  by  every  member 
of  the  family. 


NEW  RULES  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA 
AND  OTHER  SERUMS 


Goodyear  Tires  30x3^ 
Vastly  Better  This  Year 


Also  Size  30x3 


Note  first  that  Goodyears — the  tires  we  have  bet- 
tered— are  the  largest-selling  tires  in  the  world. 
They  have  held  top  place  for  years,  against  all 
rivalry,  because  of  super-merit. 

Note  that  the  small  sizes — the  sizes  we  mention — 
are  called  for  on  more  cars  than  all  other  sizes  to- 
gether. So  these  small  sizes  must  have  been  a 
great  factor  in  our  success. 

So  it  isn't  a  faulty  tire  we  are  bettering,  but  the 
top-place  tire  of  the  world. 


We  Add  $317,000 


20%  More 
30%  More 


This  year  we  are  adding 
vastly  to  the  size  of  Good- 
year small  tires. 

In  size  30x3  we've  in- 
creased the  air  capacity  2 1  \ 

per  cent.  In  size  30x3J  we've  increased  it  20 
per  cent. 

We  have  thickened  the  side  walls  by  adding 
30  per  cent  more  rubber.  That's  where  constant 
bending  breaks  a  thin-walled  tire. 

We  have  improved  the  general  design  of  the 
tires  to  increase  their  endurance. 

The  new  molds  alone  cost  us  $63,000.  And 


the  total  cost  of  these  extras,  for  this  year  only, 
is  $317,000. 

Much  More  Mileage 

This  extra  size  and  extra  rubber  will  add  enor- 
mously to  mileage.  And  it  is  added  to  these  extra 
good  tires,  making  them  better  still. 

Both  these  sizes  are  four-ply  tires  in  Goodyears. 
Size  30x3,  as  often  made,  is  a  three-ply  tire.  Our 
anti-skid    tread — the    Goodyear  All-Weather — 
is  double-thick  in  all. 

And  this  year,  remember, 

^,<VP2lCltV  we  ma<^e  a  big  price  reduc- 
tion. That  was  our  third  re- 
duction in  two  years,  totaling 
45  per  cent.  It  will  save 
our  users  some  five  million 
dollars  this  year. 

Don't  Take  Less 

You  seek  long  mileage,  less  trouble,  less  expense. 
The  way  to  get  them  is  to  get  these  Goodyear 
tires.  Don't  take  tires  with  less  capacity,  thinner 
side  walls  or  fewer  plies  of  fabric. 

Any  Goodyear  dealer  will  supply  you.  Every  neighborhood 
has  a  Goodyear  service  station  with  your  size  in  stock,  and  it 
renders  full  Goodyear  service.  (2593) 


Lcity 
Strength 

In  Side  Walls 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 


New  regulations  governing  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  hog  cholera  serum 
and  analogous  products  intended  for 
use  on  domestic  animals  have  been 


drawn  up  in  tentative  form  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  protect  the  farmer  from 
the  sale  of  worthless  or  contaminated 
viruses,  serums,  toxins,  etc.,  these 
proposed  regulations  are  stricter  in 
some  important  respects  than  those 
now  in  force. 

The  Act  of  1913  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  ship  in  interstate  commerce 
any  virus,  serum,  toxin  or  analogous 
product  intended  for  use  on  domestic 
animals  which  has  not  been  manufac- 
tured in  an  establishment  holding  a 
valid  Federal  license,  and  importers  of 
foreign  products  are  required  to  secure 
a  permit.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  and  has  the  power  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as,  in  his 
opinion,  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  worthless  or  contami- 
nated products.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  this  traffic  is  in 
hog  cholera  serum,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  mallein  for  testing  glan- 
ders in  horses,  tuberculin  for  testing 
cattle  for  tuberculosis,  vaccine  for 
blackleg,  and  other  preparations,  are 
now  being  manufactured  in  the  United 


States  and  offered  for  sale.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  purchaser  or  user  of 
these  products  to  determine  for  him- 
self whether  or  not  they  are  pure  and 
up  to  standard,  and  the  official  inspec- 
tion serves  as  a  protection  against 
fraud  or  carelessness.  For  this  reason 
the  new  proposed  regulations  have 
been  amplified  and  strengthened  in 
several  respects. 

 ♦  

SPECIAL  FEATURES  AT  FAIRS 


Farmers  and  stockmen  who  do  not 
arrange  to  attend  the  Colorado  state 
fair  at  Pueblo,  week  of  September 
13th,  will  overlook  an  important  edu- 
cational event.  This  fair  is  going  to 
be  better  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  management  advises  that  it  has 
arranged  for  a  train  of  pure-bred  live- 
stock enroute  from  the  state  fairs  of 
the  central  states  to  stop  off  at  the 
Colorado  state  fair,  and  those  attend- 
ing will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  best  stock  in  the  country  almost 
at  their  door. 

The  agricultural  exhibit  this  season 
will  surpass  that  of  any  former  year, 
and  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  under- 


stand how  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  grow 
40  to  60  bushels  of  gTain  an  acre  as 
it  is  to  grow  half  that  amount.  It  will 
be  shown  that  it  is  of  much  or  even 
more  importance  to  grow  well-bred 
grain  as  it  is  to  use  good  blood  in  their 
livestock. 

Then  there  will  be  the  big  machin- 
ery exhibit,  where  one  will  be  able  to 
see  machines  that  will  do  several 
times  the  work  in  less  than  half  the 
time  that  was  formerly  utilized  and 
with  a  big  saving  of  energy. 

The  amusement  features  will  not  be 
wanting.  The  racing  will  be  better 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  while 
the  leading  baseball  teams  of  different 
parts  of  the  state  will  render  the  big- 
gest tournament  that  has  ever  been 
pulled  off  in  Colorado  and  will  contest 
for  the  highest  honors. 


There  is  more  than  one  reason  why 
boys  leave  the  farm.  A  traveler  saw 
a  boy  hoeing  spuds  in  the  hot  sun.  He 
rode  up  to  the  fence  and  asked: 
"What  do  you  get  for  hoeing  pota- 
toes?" The  boy  wearily  replied,  as  he 
raised  his  sunburned  face:  "Nothin' 
if  I  do,  but  hell  if  I  don't." 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year  60  Cents 

Three  Years   $1.00 

An  additional  charge  of  25  cents  per 
year  will  be  made  on  all  subscriptions 
delivered  through  the  mail  in  the  city 
of  Denver.  This  additional  charge  is 
made  to  pay  for  extra  postage  required 
by  postal  department  for  delivery  in  the 
city.   


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations, Chicago,  111. 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrap- 
per on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your 
subscription  expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are 
sufficient  notification  that  money  has 
been  received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if 
date  on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 

ithin  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once.  


THE  MARKETING  PROBLEM 


During  the  past  the  idea  has  pre- 
vailed that  in.  order  to  make  money  in 
agriculture  the  farmer  must  be  edu- 
cated along  the  line  of  production  or 
the  best  and  profitable  methods  of 
growing  crops  and  feeding  livestock. 
Of  late,  however,  this  idea  has  broad- 
ened out  until  it  has  taken  possession 
of  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  is 
equally  or  even  more  important  that 
farmers  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
best  and  most  practical  methods  of 
marketing  the  products  which  they 
have  grown,  of  purchasing  the  raw 
materials  for  the  farms,  since  the  farm- 
er is  now  a  purchaser  of  raw  materials 
in  a  similar  sense  as  is  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Heretofore  the  commission  man  has 
been  the  "goat"  for  all  the  agitation 
that  has  come  up  regarding  the  high 
cost  of  living,  the  low  prices  paid  the 
consumer  and  the  corresponding  high 
price  charged  the  consumer — in  fact, 
the  middleman  has  become  so  much 
abused  of  late  years  that  he  has  been 
even  charged  up  as  the  cause  for  poor 
crops,  light  or  heavy  rainfall,  early 
frosts  and  all  other  discouragements 
which  affect  both  the  producer  and 
consumer.  All  commission  men  have 
been  classed  alike  as  dishonest  and 
worthy  subjects  for  the  penitentiary. 

Conditions,  however,  are  changing 
every  day  and  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  are  endowed  with  intellects  the 
same  as  our  commission  men  and  that 
by  the  proper  use  of  their  gray  matter 
they  can  find  ways  and  means  of  mar- 
keting their  produce  a  profitable  way. 
The  average  farmer  has  been  so  ac- 
customed to  the  practice  of  past  gen- 
erations to  let  others  do  the  thinking 
for  him  that  it  has  become  natural  for 
him  to  feel  that  he  is  incapable  of 
thinking,  planning  and  doing  business 
for  himself  since  he  was  born  to  be  a 
cultivator  of  soil  and  a  feeder  of  live- 
stock and  is  dependent  on  others  for 
any  business  transaction. 

Of  late  years,  the  farmer  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  he  is  fully  capable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  in- 
stead of  censuring  the  commission 
man  or  middlemen,  as  the  term  is  gen- 
erally used,  is  placing  the  blame  where 
it  rightly  belongs — on  himself.  He  is 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  prof- 
itable management  of  the  farm  re- 
quires as  much  business  ability  and 
brain  power  as  does  that  of  most  any 
enterprise  in  the  metropolitan  cities. 
He  is  awakening  to  the  value  of 
printer's  ink  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  business  of  the  country 
is  transacted  largely  through  advertis- 
ing, which  is  the  simplest,  cheapest 


and  surest  way  of  bringing  consumer 
and  producer  together. 

Many  farmers  and  fruitgrowers  after 
having  sold  their  produce  through 
some  agency  to  which  they  have  paid  a 
liveral  commission  learned  that  they 
could  have  sold  at  even  a  better  price 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  home. 

The  fertile  brain  of  W.  H.  Olin,  agri- 
cultural commissioner  for  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Co.,  is  working 
out  a  marketing  system  for  those  liv- 
ing in  Rio  Grande  territory  that  is 
going  to  prove  very  helpful.  Mr.  Olin 
is  securing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  farmers  who  have  grain  and  live- 
stock for  sale  and  is  tabulating  this 
information  in  bulletin  form,  which  is 
free  to  all  desiring  it.  He  is  also  hav- 
ing printed  this  information  on  large 
posters  which  he  is  having  put  up  in 
every  station  on  the  Rio  Grande  sys- 
tem. 

This  form  of  advertising  will  prove 
very  helpful  to  the  farmers,  who  could 
make  it  even  more  so  if  they  would  go 
a  step  further  and  advertise  what  they 
have  to  sell  in  their  local  and  agricul- 
tural journals. 

 ♦  

THE  BILLION-BUSHEL  WHEAT 
CROP 


We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
shall  have  approximately  a  billion- 
bushel  wheat  crop  this  year.  We  are 
glad  that  we  are  able  to  help  feed  the 
warring  nations  across  the  sea  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  but 
we  should  stop  to  consider  the  loss 
we  are  sustaining  in  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  soil.  A  bushel  of  wheat 
of  sixty  pounds  contains  two  pounds 
of  plant  food;  that  is,  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  (in  money  value 
about  twenty  cents  a  bushel),  thus  a 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  contains  ap- 
proximately one  million  tons  of  plant 
food.  During  the  ten  months  ending 
April  30th  our  nation  exported  fully 
seventy  million  dollars'  worth  of  plant 
food.  Of  course  we  received  an 
equivalent  in  cash,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  but  an  infinitestimal  part  of 
this  amount  will  be  put  back  in  the 
soil.  Our  farmers  have  been  justly 
accused  of  being  a  soil-robbing  people. 
They  seek  to  draw  from  nature  the 
most  she  possesses,  giving  the  least 
possible  nourishment  in  return.  How 
long  can  we  continue  this  extrava- 
gant practice  and  still  remain  the 
granary  of  the  world?  In  France  and 
Germany  the  farmers  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  soil  for  centuries  and  in- 
creased its  fertility  with  each  succes- 
sive year,  give  to  it  a  personality — 
feed  it  as  they  would  a  valuable  ani- 
mal and  see  that  it  is  fully  nourished 
with  the  properties  that  it  demands. 

Many  farmers  regard  their  straw  as 
of  little  value,  neither  do  they  appre- 
ciate the  manure  produced  by  their 
animals,  but  continue  to  take  the  very 
sustenance  from  the  soil,  feeling  that 
outraged  nature  will  continue  to  re- 
spond generously  to  their  demands. 
The  efficient  farmer  utilizes  every  bit 
of  straw  grown,  either  in  the  making 
of  additional  manure,  or  in  scattering 
directly  on  the  land,  thus  increasing 
its  fertility.  Straw  contains  one- 
third  of  the  nitrogen,  one-fourth  of  the 
phosphorus,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
potassium  of  the  wheat  crop,  and 
when  used  generously,  as  it  should  be, 
for  bedding  the  livestock,  it  will  ab- 
sorb several  times  its  own  weight  of 
liquid  manure,  the  most  valuable  part, 
and  when  spread  on  the  ground  in 
this  condition  makes  a  most  valuable 
fertilizer. 

 ♦  

IT  PAYS  TO  PLOW  DEEP 


There  has  been  more  discussion,  per- 
haps, on  the  subject  of  deep  plowing 
in  the  arid  country  than  on  any  other 
feature  of  agriculture  in  this  section. 
Many  theorists  have  advocated  one 
thing  and  practical  farmers  another. 
It  is  always  safe,  however,  to  judge 
the  future  in  a  large  degree  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  and  in  apply- 
ing this  principle  to  agriculture  in 
the  semi-arid  country,  we  find  that  the 
finely  spun  theories  given  out  in  many 
instances  by  the  federal  department  in 
their  bulletins  are  detrimental  rather 
than  helpful  to  the  Western  farmer. 
I  would  rather  have  the  experience  of 
one  practical  farmer  who  has  made  a 
big  success  by  years  of  wide  observa- 
tion and  practical  experience  and  who 
has  avoided  the  mistakes  that  have 


wrecked  thousands  of  fortunes  and  de- 
populated great  areas  of  country,  than 
to  have  all  the  books  and  bulletins  that 
have  been  written  by  the  "Wiseacres" 
from  their  richly  furnished  offices  and 
supported  by  government  funds.  I  have 
often  thought  if  we  could  have  a  man 
like  E.  R.  Parsons  or  other  Western 
men  of  extensive  and  successful  ex- 
perience, at  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Agricultural  Department,  what  a  dif- 
ference there  might  be  in  the  develop- 
men  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  great 
plains-areas  in  the  West. 

In  reading  a  recent  Federal  bulletin 
on  the  subject,  "Plowing  Small  Grain 
Stubble,"  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
note  that  the  author  intimates  that 
under  certain  conditions  one  should 
plow  one  way  and  under  other  condi- 
tions one  should  plow  another  way.  It 
is  well  known  by  practical  farmers  in 
the  semi-arid  country  that  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  out  here  are  just  as 
fixed  as  those  in  the  Central  or  Eastern 
states.  If  a  Western  farmer  wants  to 
be  certain  of  a  crop  he  will  plow  his 
stubble  land  early  in  the  summer  and 
plow  it  as  deep  as  his  motive  power 
will  enable  him.  The  practical  farmer 
knows  that  he  must  leave  the  surface 
in  a  rough  condition  to  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive blowing  of  the  soil.  He  also 
knows  that  if  he  follows  this  practice 
he  will  store  up  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  moisture  that  will  enable  him  to 
grow  a  crop  without  scarcely  any  pre- 
cipitation during  a  dry  season.  He 
never  resorts  to  spring  plowing  if  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  plow  his  soil  deep 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall 
months.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
note  that  the  experiment  stations  of 
both  the  Federal  department  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  fixed  principles 
of  semi-arid  farming,  and  before  many 
years  it  is  hoped  they  will  advocate 
those  practical  methods  of  deep  plow- 
ing and  intense  cultivation  that  Mr. 
Parsons  and  other  successful  dry  land 
farmers  have  been  practicing  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading 
the  experience  of  M.  D.  Imboden  on 
deep  plowing  in  the  Missouri  Ruralist. 
It  seems  that  deep  plowing  is  as  prac- 
tical in  the  humid  states  as  in  the 
semi-arid  country.  Mr.  Imboden  gives 
his  experience  in  the  following  words: 

"Is  it  profitable  to  plow  deep?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  and  I  advocate  deep  plow- 
ing whenever  possible.  It  is  not  best 
to  plow  extremely  deep  in  the  spring 
months  because  the  subsoil  is  turned 
up  in  such  quantities  that  high  winds 
will  blow  the  best  of  it  away,  and  the 
soil  will  wash  badly.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  months  I  always  aim  to 
plow  as  deeply  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

We  all  know  that  deep  plowing  is 
more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  way, 
so  why  is  it  profitable?  Well,  suppose 
we  plow  a  field  in  the  fall  for  the  com- 
ing corn  crop.  If  it  is  plowed  deeply 
the  rains  and  snows  of  winter  do  not 
run  off  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  are 
absorbed  by  the  good  depth  of  loose 
dirt.  Then  when  spring  comes  we 
have  enough  moisture  stored  in  the 
ground  to  grow  a  corn  crop  with  com- 
paratively little  rainfall  during  the 
summer,  providing  that  we  keep  the 
surface  mulched.  On  deep  plowed  land 
the  plant  rootlets  have  more  room  to 
spread  out  and  go  down  in  search  of 
food.  Deep  plowing  affords  a  better 
circulation  of  air  beneath  the  surface 
because  the  soil  is  porous.  Plants  will 
not  grow  to  the  best  advantage  unless 
there  is  air  passages  through  the  soil. 
Deep  plowed  land  is  also  in  better  con- 
dition for  cultivation.  To  sum  up  the 
why  of  deep  plowing  I  will  give  these 
reasons: 

1.  Deep  plowed  land  will  absorb 
more  moisture  than  shallow  plowed 
land,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to 
grow  a  crop  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  rainfall. 

2.  Deep  plowing  gives  the  plant  a 
larger  space  in  which  to  find  the  food 
necessary  for  its  growth. 

3.  Deep  plowing  allows  the  air  to 
circulate  freely,  keeping  the  soil  pure 
and  in  the  best  physical  condition  for 
the  growing  plants. 

4.  Deep  plowing  leaves  the  ground 
loose  and  mellow,  affording  a  better 
opportunity  for  cultivation. 

5.  Deep  plowing  has  produced  bet- 
ter yields  and  better  quality  of  crops 
for   me   than   the   shallow  method. 


That's  enough  reason  for  me,  and  it 
will  be  for  you  if  you  try  it. 

Last  year  I  had  fifteen  acres  in  corn, 
five  acres  having  been  plowed  deep 
and  ten  acres  plowed  shallow.  From 
the  five-acre  field  I  gathered  297% 
bushels,  almost  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 
From  the  ten-acre  field  I  gathered  280 
bushels.  Growing  double  the  amount 
of  corn  under  the  same  conditions  of 
seed  and  cultivation  proved  to  me  that 
deep  plowing  proves  profitable. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  always  ar- 
gued that  deep  plowing  does  not  pay. 
Last  year  he  had  a  seventeen-acre  field 
of  corn  that  only  yielded  299  bushels. 
Before  planting  this  year,  though,  his 
land  was  plowed  good  and  deep  and 
his  corn  looks  well  and  Is  growing  nice- 
ly. Now  he  Is  convinced  that  deep 
plowing  is  the  proper  method. 

Deep  plowing  leaves  the  soil  in  con- 
dition to  hold  moisture.  This  enables 
the  corn  plants  to  stand  a  long  dry 
spell,  something  that  is  likely  to  come 
no  matter  how  wet  the  early  season  J 
may  be.  Plow  deep  and  grow  more  1 
corn. 

 ♦  

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  SITUATION 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  made  another  slip  the  other 
day  when  it  permitted  a  batch  of  hog 
cholera  serum,  manufactured  last  Oc- 
tober in  Chicago  and  kept  in  cold 
storage  since  that  time,  to  be  sent  out 
to  the  country.  When  it  was  too  late 
it  was  discovered  that  this  serum  was 
infected  with  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
and  as  a  result  there  were  sixteen 
herds  infected  in  the  states  of  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  As 
soon  as  the  outbreak  was  discovered, 
prompt  action  was  taken  by  the  bu- 
reau and  state  authorities,  and  the 
new  outbreak  was  stamped  out  almost 
immediately,  showing  that  at  last  the 
department  at  Washington  and  the 
authorities  in  the  various  states  have 
perfected  the  necessary  machinery  for 
keeping  this  contagion  in  check. 

While  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
this  slip  should  have  occurred  just  at 
the  time  when  it  seemed  that  the  coun- 
try was  really  free,  yet  it  has  the  ef- 
fect of  demonstrating  very  conclu- 
sively that  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
any  further  general  spread  of  this 
disease  from  future  outbreaks.  Both 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the? 
states  and  also  the  stockmen  have 
learned  their  lesson.  The  experience 
and  knowledge  of  this  contagion 
gained  from  last  winter's  outbreak 
makes  it  possible  for  the  stockmen  of 
the  country  to  breathe  more  easily  un- 
der the  assurance  that  future  out- 
breaks can  be  stamped  out  imme- 
diately in  the  sections  where  they 
originate. 

It  is  said  that  "You  might  as  well 
kill  a  man  as  to  scare  him  to  death," 
and  the  livestock  industry  has  cer- 
tainly received  a  bad  scare  from  this 
last  slip  of  the  bureau  at  Washington. 
 4  

While  it  is  never  wise  to  visit  hog 
lots  known  to  be  infected  with  hog 
cholera  unless  necessary,  the  spread 
of  the  disease  through  this  common 
means  may  be  prevented  by  cleaning 
the  shoes  and  then  washing  them  with 
a  good  disinfectant.  Liquor  Cresolis 
Compound,  1  part  to  32  of  water,  or 
Cooper's  Fluid,  1  part  to  39  of  water, 
is  a  good  disinfectant  to  use.  If  a 
man  drives  his  team  and  wagon 
through  a  lot  where  cholera  has  re- 
cently existed,  he  should  disinfect  the 
wagon  wheels  and  horses'  feet  before 
returning  to  his  own  premises. 
 ♦  

Big  draft  horses  will  be  wanted  for 
export  from  the  United  States  a  few 
years  hence,  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  which  is 
devastating  that  foreign  land  of  all 
the  great  horse-breeding  farms.  The 
American  farmer  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  demand  in  this  respect. 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  Eastern  farm 
papers  says  it  takes  five  years  to  make 
a  good  horse,  and  when  this  foreign 
demand  comes  our  farmers  should  not 
be  caught  short  of  good  export  horses. 
 ♦  

"If  agriculture  could  be  taught  only 
in  one  place,"  said  President  Waters  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  "I 
should  have  it  taught  in  the  city  in 
order  that  city  people  might  obtain  an 
understanding  of  the  farm  business 
and  of  their  dependence  on  agricul- 
ture." 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  Tou  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  "of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


10  Days  Free  Trial  2ZizrzZ 

H.LPTHE  NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


TWICE  THE 
LIGHT 


A  Shropshire  Ram  Wanted 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
journal,  I  note  that  you  request  people 
wanting  information  to  feel  free  to  ask 
for  same,  so  I  decided  to  take  a  chance. 
I  have  a  small  bunch  of  sheep  that  I 
am  holding  on  my  ranch.  They  are  a 
mixed  breed  and  I  would  like  for  you 
to  advise  me  the  nearest  place  that  I 
could  purchase  a  registered  Shropshire 
buck.  If  there  is  a  better  breed  of 
sheep  on  aA-anch  of  120  acres  please  let 
me  know. — John  Robinson,  Big  Horn 
County,  Wyo. 

The  Wyoming  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  has  some  of  the 
best  types  of  breeds  in  sheep  to  be 
found  in  the  West.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  above  college  to  carry  off  the 
leading  prizes  on  their  sheep  at  the 
Western  National  Livestock  Show  and 
other  places  where  they  are  exhibited 
in  contest  with  other  sheep  from  other 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  best  herds 
in  the  West.  If  you  purchase  your 
buck  from  the  State  College  you  will 
certainly  get  a  square  deal  and  the 
best  blood  obtainable. 

The  Shropshire  is  a  mutton  breed, 
and  you  perhaps  could  do  no  better 
than  to  secure  one  of  this  breed  for 
the  first  two  years,  after  which  time 
you  could  improve  the  offspring  from 
this  spring  by  crossing  them  with  a 
Rambouillet  ram,  since  the  wool  on 


WE  MAKE  OLD  HATS  XEW 
Send  your  Old  Hats  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

AVE  VTHERHE  AD'S 
reliable  hat  shop;  est.  1878.    In  lots  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charges. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


the  lambs  produced  from  the  Shrop- 
shire buck  will  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  and  "run  out"  and  you  would 
get  a  much  better  fleece  by  making  the 
above  suggested  cross. 


Questions  Herd  Law 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Your  answer  to  S.  Bowmine  in  August 
1st  number  seems  to  vary  somewhat 
from  section  6374  of  Revised  Statute  of 
Colorado,  1908,  which  provides  for  herd- 
ing live  stock. — L.  C.  V.  Carpo,  Colo. 

You  are  mistaken  about  my  answer 
being  in  conflict  with  the  present  herd 
laws  of  Colorado.  The  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  Colorado  on  the  Herd  Law  is 
too  lengthy  to  reproduce  here,  but  it 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  old 
statute  referred  to  and  does  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  my  answer  to  Mr. 
Bromine  regarding  a  lawful  fence.  All 
law  is  based  on  common  sense  and  jus- 
tice to  all,  and  in  the  case  of  the  farm- 
er and  stockman,  the  farmer  is  first  re- 
quired to  have  a  lawful  fence,  and  then 
if  outside  stock  break  in  and  destroy 
bis  crop,  the  law  provides  for  the  re- 
covery of  damages  from  the  owner  of 
the  stock  thus  trespassing.  The  law  is 
plain  both  as  regards  herding  and  legal 
fences,  and  for  your  further  enlight- 
enment I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  secure  a  copy  of  the  Stock- 
man's official  Green-book,  which  can  be 
had  from  the  Record  Stockman  Pub. 
Co.,  Denver,  for  25c. 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days — we  even  prepay  transportation  charges. You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can't 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

KNEE  CAPS,  ANKLETS, 
SUPPORTERS,  ETC. 

Quick  service,  fresh  goods,  made 
to  order  on  our  own  loom. 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

The  J.  Durhin  Surg.  Supply  Co. 
i: r.o<;  Cnrtla  St.       Denver,  Colo. 


MINK   VXD  MILCH  GOATS 
Toggnburg,   Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.    Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum.  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.    Prospectus,  10  eents. 

(.OLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


SCHOOL  BOYS  AMD  GIRLS 

War  Zone  Mapa  in  blotter  form  will  be 
mailed  free  to  you  with  return  of  this 
coupon. 

Your  name  

Your  address  

Your  parents'  names  

Federal  National  Bank,  Denver, 
P.  O.  Box  1574 


Pneumonia — Stomach  Trouble 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  a  cow  that  stands  around 
in  the  pasture  and  grunts  and  groans 
as  though  in  great  pain.  She  is  getting 
poor,  although  was  in  good  flesh  when 
this  commenced.  She  was  fresh  in 
March  and  was  giving  about  three  gal- 
lons of  milk  a  day,  but  dried  up  all  at 
once  and  began  going  down.  She  will 
not  be  fresh  again  till  next  March. 
Would  be  glad  for  information  as  to 
what  ails  her  and  what  can  be  done  for 
her. — Rev.  W.  W.  Loomis,  Denver,  Colo. 

Your  diagnosis  would  indicate  that 
your  cow  is  either  afflicted  with  pneu- 
monia or  an  infection  of  the  stomach, 
but  since  it  is  very  unusual  for  a  cow 
running  on  good  pasture  to  be  afflicted 
with  an  infection  of  the  stomach,  it  is 
probable  that  she  is  suffering  with 
pneumonia,  but  in  either  case  you 
should  call  in  a  veterinarian  at  your 
earliest  possible  convenience,  since 
good  milk  cows  are  too  valuable  to  jus- 
tify one  assuming  any  risks,  and  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory  to  prescribe  treat- 
ment without  seeing  the  animal. 


POSTS 


IDAHO  RED 
CEDAR  POSTS 

None  better — None  cheaper.  Shipped 
only  In  car  lots  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, subject  to  Inspection  and  ap- 
proval before  payment.  We  invite  cor- 
respondence. 
FARMERS  CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,  Ltd., 
J.  B.  Overton,  Mgr.  Sagle,  Idaho. 


GREATEST  RAZOR 
OFFER  Ever  Made 

Send  name  and  address  (no  money)  and 
get  this  high-grade  unmatchable  razor, 
round  or  square  point,  on  20  days'  free 
trial.  If  satisfied  it  is  the  best  razor 
you  ever  used  and-wish  to  keep  it  send 
$1.40;  if  not  return  it.  This  razor  is 
made  by  a  secret  process  that  insures 
a  velvet  shave.  D.  A.  Bateman,  230  E. 
Market  St.,  LoulMvllle,  Ky. 


Fall  Nursery  Stock 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  nurs- 
ery stock  that  is  to  be  delivered  this 
;  fall  in  October?  The  list  contains  rasp- 
'  berry,  strawberry,   blackberry,  cherry, 
I  plum   and    crab-apple.     Should  these 
trees  be  set  out  this  fall  or  wait  until 
spring?    If  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
them  and  set  them  in  the  spring  please 
give  explicit  directions  as  to  how  they 
should  be  cared  for  during  the  winter. — 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jenkins,  Kit  Carson  Co.,  Colo. 

Nursery  stock  should  not  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  fall.  Any  nursery  man 
knows  better  than  that,  for  if  planted 
many  may  winter-kill.  Heel  them  in 
six  inches  deeper  than  you  would  plant 
them,  wet  the  ground  thoroughly  and 
mulch  with  a  foot  of  straw.  The  point 
is  to  watch  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
crack  and  let  frosty  air  down  to  the 
root. — E.  R.  Parsons. 


awarded 
GOLD  MED  A 
at  World's 
Exposition 

San 
Francisco 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

$1000  Will  Be  Given 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  PerMonth 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 

deli  veringthe  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necesaary. 


and    Mr,:.  I    tow  I 

hoaoe  v.  lit  buy  after  try- 
■  (..'  One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
hi*  life  before  write*:  "I 
sold  61  lamp*  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  diiposed  of  37 
tamps  out  of  31  calls." 
Thousands  who  are  coin- 
ins;  money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capita)  tore- 
liable  me  n  to  if e  t  started . 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  bie  money  in  on 
occupied  territory.  Sim- 
ple aent  for  10  daya 
FREE  TRIAL. 


to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merits 
of  the  Aladdin  ?  We  want  on*  user  In  each  locality  to  whom  we  can 
refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own 
lamp  tree  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders.  Write  quick  for  1t>- 
Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial.  Just  say,  "Show  me  how  I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from 
kerosene  oil,  without  risking  m  cant."  Address  our  nearest  office. 


MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  186 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  OH)  Manila  Lamp 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


new  york  city 


Aladdin  Building 

In  the  World 

MONTREAL  or  WINNIPEC.  CAM. 


about  the  case,  tince  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  prescribe  without  seeing  the 
animal. 

In  regard  to  dogging  cattle,  you  will 
find  that  the  law  on  this  subject  reads 
as  follows:  "Any  dog  found  running, 
worrying  or  injuring  sheep  or  cattle, 
may  be  killed  and  the  owner  or  har- 
borer  of  such  dog  shall  be  liable  for 
all  damages  done  by  it." 

It  will  be  much  safer  and  saner  for 
you  to  construct  a  lawful  fence,  and 
then  if  cattle  break  in,  bring  suit  for 
damages,  but  first  be  certain  that  you 
have  a  lawful  fence. 

Better  write  the  Record-Stockman, 
Denver,  for  a  copy  of  the  "Green  Book" 
and  keep  informed  about  the  stock 
laws  of  Colorado. 


BURLAP  BAGS 

New  and  Second  Hand,  all  grades  and 
aizaa  at  lowest  prices.  Write  us.  for 
prices  and  samples. 

The  Western  Iron  &  Metal  Yard  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Xsargert  Bay  Merchants  in  the  West. 


Cow  Pox  Affected  Teats 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  prescribe  treatment  for  my 
cow.  She  had  cow  pox  last  fall  and  it 
left  one  tit  hard  and  another  with  a 
hard  lump. 

Can  the  stockmen  make  one  pay  a 
fine  for  dogging  range  cattle  from 
around  the  fence,  as  they  will  break  in 
no  matter  how  good  a  fence  one  has. — 
Mrs.  Chas.  Pitt,  Crowley  Co.,  Colo.^ 

The  chances  are  that  there  have  been 
tissue  changes  resulting  from  inflam- 
mation which  cannot  be  reached  by 
remedial  measures.  There  Is  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian  at  Ordway,  and  it 
will  probably  be  well  to  consult  him 


Wants  to  Be  a  Veterinarian 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  sixteen  years  old  and  would 
like  you  to  answer  these  questions: 
How  long  must  a  boy  study  to  become 
a  competent  veterinarian?  How  long- 
must  he  go  to  school  before  entering 
to  become  a  veterinarian?  Are  there 
any  books  that  you  know  of  that  I 
could  study  at  home?  I  would  like 
very  much  to  become  a  veterinarian. 
Thanking  you  in  advance. — Ambitious, 
Lake  County,  Colo. 

The  Veterinary  College  at  Fort  Col- 
lins and  the  veterinary  departments 
connected  with  all  of  the  state  col- 
leges, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  re- 
quire fifteen  credits  for  matriculation. 
Fifteen  credits  means  practically  a 
high  school  graduation. 

The  college  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree in  Veterinary  Medicine  covers 
four  years,  with  nine  months  each 
year.  Students  are  admitted  upon  ex- 
amination to  the  private  veterinary  col- 
leges, and  the  course  in  these  colleges 
is  now  being  changed  from  three  to 
four  years,  of  seven  months  each  year. 
Most  of  the  states  have  a  veterinary 
practice  law,  which  makes  it  illegal 
for  any  one  to  practice  veterinary  med- 
icine unless  he  be  a  graduate  of  a  rec- 
ognized veterinary  college  and  has 
taken  the  state  examinations  and  been 
granted  a  license  to  practice.  A  law 
was  enacted  a  few  years  ago  and  re- 
pealed two  years  later,  which  provided 
for  a  practical  examination  of  non- 
graduates,  and  those  who  were  success- 
ful in  this  examination  were  given  a 
license  to  practice  as  non-graduates. 
These  men  were  known  as  non-grad- 
uate veterinary  practitioners. 

You  can  accomplish  little  by  study- 
ing medicine  at  home,  and  a  course  by 
correspondence  is  a  failure.  If  you 
want  to  become  a  veterinarian  of  re- 
pute, go  to  a  recognized  veterinary  col- 
lege and  take  the  prescribed  course  in 
the  regular  way. 


SEVENTEEN 
PRIZES 


out  of  19  exhibits.  For  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Flax,  Timothy,  Alfalfa, 
Speltz  and  other  crops.  This  is  the 
record  that  Canadian  Farmers  made 
at  the  San  Francisco  Exhibition. 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  were  cap- 
tured which  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
the  fertile  quality  of  Western  Can- 
adian soil  and  climate,  arid  the  abil- 
ity of  Western  Canadian  Farmers. 
It  is.  however,  a  compliment  to 
know  that  most  of  the  Farmers  in 
Western  Canada  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  large  number 
from  the  Western  States.  The 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

has  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of 
agricultural  products  at  my  o.ffice 
where  full  information  regarding 
the  farming  land  we  are  offering 
for  sale  to  actual  settlers  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  on 
easy  20-year  terms,  together  with 
other  advantageous  conditions  that 
will  surprise  and  interest  you,  will 
be  supplied.  Now  is  the  time  to  pro- 
vide for  your  sons  or  yourself.  The 
farmer  at  last  is  coming  into  his 
own.  Drop  me  a  postcard  or  come 
in  and  see  me  the  next  time  you  are 
in  town. 

W.  A.  SMITH 

District  Representative 
934  17th  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 


GALVANIZED 
Roofing 


$2.25  up  PER  SQUARE 

W«  can  tarnish  Comptod,  V-Criaipad.  Standing 

Seam.  BcaJfd  Ceiling;  and  all  kinds  of  Ornmaneoiai  OOin* 
Plasty  at  I— at  prtc—  awar  mm4»,  p*iot<?d  ■beets  at  9iC  per 
oquu-e  op.  Galvanized  i2_25  up.  Tell  us  kind  of  bonding.  exact 
iimen»iona  of  roof,  when  you  expect  to  bar,  etc..  and  our 
Roofing  Experts  tell  yon—FUCI.— exactly  bow  maci  to  boy. 
best  aeleeeoo.  exact  coat,  fall  direetJoo*  for  Uyina*, 
Send  note  for  oar 


Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


WW*  READY  ROOFING  40c 

We  r  a  cognize  no  competition  OB  roofing!  Oar 

40-acre  Bargmin  Plant  c^ntauns  fporraoos  stock*  of  dependable 
roof-m,  ndina  and  ceiling*  of  avary  kkad  at  prices  to  low  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  even  think  of  bayir.*  anywhert  Lie t  here, 
AJox  Brand  Robber  Serf arc  H«w  Ready 
Kmfinc-2  and  3  piecea  to  rcll--CTxr>- 


The  hen's  greatest  profit-producing 
period  is  the  first  and  second  years. 

Stronger  fertility  is  secured  from 
birds  on  range. 


FREE 


BOOK  AND 
SAMPLES 

VMS.  tansy  far  mmr  Wg 

s-^  are  fSss 

pie  le  aw>  of 


wakai  w.  Setr.na. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WKC1CNG  CO. 

Dept.  w- £3t>  CMCMOO 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


September  1,  1915 


PROFITABLE  FARM  DAIRYING 


Making  and  selling  of  butter  on  the 
Western  farm  should  be  both  pleasant 
and  profitable,  since  we  do  not  have 
the  excessive  heat  that  must  be  en- 
dured in  the  central  states  and  the 
east,  while  at  the  same  time  the  de- 
mand for  dairy  products  is  much 
greater  and  the  forage  crop  can  be 
grown  much  cheaper  and  in  more 
abundance.  Alfalfa,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  nutritious,  can  be  grown  in 
any  of  the  western  states  with  very 
little  trouble,  while  corn,  cane  and 
other  ensilage  crops  can  be  produced 
with  as  little  work  and  with  as  much 
assurance  of  a  fair  yield  as  they  can 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 


L*t  u»  a  tart 
i  you  In  m  bualnaaa 

that  will  make  you  from 
'  $16  to  ISO  a  da;  when  farm 
work  la  alack.  Other  men  1 
bava  done  it  for  svn  with  av 


Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling:  Machine 

Same  Tig!  wires  through  an;  soil  at  rata 
of  100  ft  in  W  ^ours.  and  drills  through 
rock.  Qua  team  hauls  and  operates 
machms.    Engine  power  if  wanted, 
to  iterate  — no  experts  needed, 
amain  Investment;  easy  terms. 
*i<ik«  machine  pay  for  Itssll 
in  4  few  weeks  work. 


Write  for  free  IlluatrmUd  circu- 
lars showing  different  striae. 

Lisle)  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  '  a  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


Costs  lees  thanlOcenta  per  lb. 
delivered  to  your  station.  ,Tho  I 
COMPETITOR  is  the  heaviest  I 
and  betjt  made  moderate  priced  I 
granary  on  the  market.   Write  ] 
iorfolder.  Don't  be  a  dumper. 
Prices  are   usually  lowest  at 
harvest  time.   10c  per  bu.  rise 
pays  for  this  irranary.  Don't 
let  the  speculators  make  all  the 
easy  money.  Get  a  fire  and  I 
rat  proof  metal  granary  and  I 
store  your  crop  in  perfect 
safety  for  full  market  value. 
The  old  reliable  NORTH- 
FIELD  still  stands  at  the  head 
for   efficiency   and  substan- 


tiability.  The  most  thoroughly  ventilated  and  best  mad 
portable  'ectional,  metal  granary.  Thousands  in  use.  All 
Kiving  perfect  satisfaction.  Sheet  meUl  used  in  the  North- 
field  is  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  ordinary.  Samples  free. 
The  1  000  bu.  Northfield  costs  less  than  8c  per  lb.  Absolute- 
ly rain,  snow,  bird,  vermin,  wind,  mildew,  rust  and  firo 
proof.  Internal  ventilator  drya  out  dampest  corn  huaked. 
Easily  and  quickly  set  up.    Write  for  new  catalog.  Free. 

Northfield  Iron  Co.*  1 78Nico  Bldg.Worthflold.Mlnn. 


ARE  YOU  GOMING? 

INTER- 


THE  FARMERS'  OWN  SHOW 

100,000  farmers  will  attend  and  exchange  ideas. 
U.  8.  Govesnment,  17  Western  States  ana  Canada 
will  exhibit  farm  products  raised  with  and 
without  irrigation.  See  the  largest  Tractor 
Plowng  Demonstration  eTer  held.  Implements 
exhibited  will  include  everything  the  farmer 
needs  to  make  his  work  easier  and  more 
profitable.  Speakers  will  cover  all  subjects  vital 
to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  We  want  you  to 
come.  Ask  questions.  Make  suggestions.  Address 
INTERNATIONAL  DRY-FARMING  CONGRESS.  DENVER.  COLO. 


for  Your 
0  MONEY 

Just  as  easy  to  have  your 
money  working  as  lying  idle 
in  the  hank.  We  specialize 
in  accounts  of  Farmers  and 
Stockmen.  Write  us  about  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST  CO.  n'S 

Oldest  and  Largest 


BLACK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

bj   Cutter*  Blasklsf  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh.  raUabls;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  thsy  pre- 
sjp    aw  ^a*j    test    whsrs    othsr    vaselnes  fall. 

1  -  m  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
I  \  m     10-doss  pkge.  Blaskleg  Pills  $1.00 

M-Jk  Mmd  (0-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  In  vaoeines  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,   Berkslsy,  California. 


No.72  $36 


The  Best 
Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


To  make  any  kind  of  work  pleasant 
and  profitable,  one  must  be  fairly  well 
equipped  with  the  necessary  devices 
for  doing  the  work.  The  farmer  would 
not  think  of  harvesting  his  grain  with 
the  cradle  or  mowing  his  hay  with  the 
scythe  or  turning  his  soil  with  a  one- 
horse  plow.  Neither  would  he  expect 
to  plant  corn  and  harvest  wheat. 

If  he  will  apply  the  same  principles 
to  the  dairy  side  of  his  farm  he  will 
find  that  the  profits  realized  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  practical  methods 
practiced  and  the  management  given. 
In  the  first  place  he  must  have  cows 
that  will  give  a  good  flow  of  rich  milk, 
next  he  must  provide  good  warm  shel- 
ter that  will  enable  the  cow  to  live  in 
comfort  during  cold  and  stormy 
weather  and  not  force  her  to  utilize 
the  feed  for  maintaining  warmth  and 
strength  that  she  should  use  in  filling 
the  milk  pail. 

The  proper  feed  is  of  equal  import- 
ance and  should  be  carefully  looked 
after.  The  dairy  cow  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  machine  for 
transforming  the  raw  material  into  a 
highly  concentrated,  marketable  prod- 
uct, and  this  raw  material  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  milk  without  too  much  loss 
of  energy.  The  system  of  the  cow 
must  be  kept  in  a  healthful  condition 
if  the  machinery  is  expected  to  oper- 
ate smoothly  and  turn  out  satisfactory 
work.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
1  plentiful  supply  of  succulent  feed  is 
best  adapted  to  keep  the  cow's  system 
in  the  right  condition  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  in  milk  production.  During 
the  summer  season  this  succulent  food 
is  supplied  by  grasses  and  in  the  win- 
ter it  is  more  economically  supplied 
by  the  use  of  ensilage.  No  farmer 
therefore  who  expects  to  derive  a 
profit  from  milking  cows  can  afford 
not  to  have  a  well-filled  silo.  In  the  I 
unirrigated  sections  of  the  West  the 
pit  silo,  which  can  be  made  at  a  very 
light  expense,  is  proving  quite  popular 
among  that  class  of  farmers  who  do 
not  have  the  money  to  invest  in  a 
modern  silo  constructed  above  the 
ground. 

The  mistake  made  by  many  farmers 
is  in  not  giving  their  cows  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  feed.  If  the  milk  cow 
would  be  at  her  best,  she  must  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious  feed 
so  that  she  will  be  in  a  contented 
state.  If  we  would  fully  appreciate 
the  lower  animals  we  should  compare 
their  systems  and  their  demands  with 
those  of  our  own.  We  can  easily 
realize  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  us 
to  do  satisfactory  work  with  the  pains 
of  hunger  gnawing  at  our  vitals.  The 
lower  animals  are  similarly  constituted 
and  to  realize  the  best  service  from 
them  we  must  supply  their  require- 
ments. 

The  next  feature,  and  one  which  is  j 
equally  important  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, is  a  good  cream  separator.  No 
farmer  would   knowingly   feed  good 
cream  and  butter  to  the  hogs,  and  yet 
with  the  old  style  of  skimming  he  is 
doing  this  very  thing  every  day  in  the 
year.     It  is   estimated   that  a  good 
cream   separator  will  pay  for  itself 
within  12  months  with  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  cream  saved  that  would  other- 
j  wise  b    wasted.    Then,  too,  there  is 
j  the  saving  of  time  and  the  pleasure  in 
operating  a  modern  machine  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  work  done  is 
bringing  the  highest  returns.   The  res- 
taurants and  hotels  of  our  cities  are 
I  filled  with  girls  who  prefer  the  life  of 
j  a  waitress  to  the  drudgery  they  were 
forced  to  endure  on  the  farm.  The 
main  secret  of  keeping  the  girls  on 
j  the  farm  will  be  found  in  providing 
j  them  with  modern  devices,  such  as  the 
cream  separator,  for  doing  their  work 
and  for  realizing  the  profits  which 
will  enable  them  to  ornament  their 
!  homes  and  provide  some  of  the  pleas-  I 
'  ure  which  they  feel  they  could  get  in 
the  cities.    The  cream  separator  is  an  : 
absolute  necessity,  and  if  the  farmer  ! 
obstinately  refuses  to  purchase  one  he 
has  but  himself  to  censure  if  he  con- 
tinues to  lose  money  and  his  children 
;  leave  the  farm  either  to  work  for  a 
:  neighbor  who  appreciates  the  value  of 
modern  devices  or  to  go  to  the  city 
!  where  they  expect  to  be  free  from  the 
drudgery  brought  about  by  practicing 
the  methods  In  use  in  the  days  of  our 
great-grandfathers. 

Then  there  is  the  ice-house,  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  on 
every  farm,  and  which  not  only  keeps 


Easy 
Barmy, 


Rich  enough  in  appearance  for  the  millionaire's  barn  — 
Time-saving  and  money-muking  enough  for  the  most  economically  run  business  barn — 
Cheap  enough  in  price  for  any  farm  barn  — 

No  barn  owner  can  afford  to  be  without  Louden  equipments. 

I  niirlpn  Roller  Rearing  Litter  Carriers  c,,t  barn  cleaning  time  in  two.  No  dan- 

LUUUeil  nuilCI  PCdllllg  IIUCI  Minwa  gcrous  and  troublesome  ratchets  or 
brakes.  A  light  pull  on  the  hand  chain  hoists  the  heaviest  load  of  litter  in  the  box  ; 
nothing  to  slip;  the  load  or  empty  box  will  stand  at  any  height;  box  can  be  dumped  with 
shovel— no  need  to  soil  the  hands;  track  wheels  are  roller  bearing;  carrier  runs  easily 
and  steadily  on  track.  Track  and  carrier  strong  enough  to  carry  a  ton  safely. 
I  mirlan  ^tool  italic  anil  ^tanrhinnc  are  simple,  neat,  and  sanitary  in  con- 
LOUOen  Oieei  MailS  anU  OtdllUIIUIIb  Btru«gtioni  and  give  the  cow  true  "Pasture- 
Comfort."  High  Buill-Up  Curb  (can  be  used  only  with  Louden  stanchions)  prevents 
waste  of  feed.  This  11-inch  curb  is  several  inches  higher  than  it  is  possible  to  use 
with  flat  bottom  stanchions. 

I  nnrlon  CtanrhintlC  are  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  with  single  slack  chain  that  gives 
I.UUUCU  oi»ain«inuii»  tne  cow  Ereat  freedom  and  comfort ;  permits  the  cow  to  rise  and  lie 
down  as  easily  and  naturally  as  she  does  in  the  pasture.  No  cracks  or  crevices  to  catch  and 
hold  dirt.  Nothing  about  our"812" stall  to  get  out  of  order;  no"goright"devices  needed. 
Write  for  our  Free  Louden  Barn  Plans  Book — 112  pages  on  barn  construction  and  for 
Free  Catalog*  on  Louden  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and  Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  (Est  1867)  6104  Briggs  Ave.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

_  U  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


24  W  N=  BUTTERFLY 

~  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
eizee  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — ail  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  »fS 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  82  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co., 2228  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI. 


the  cream  at  the  right  temperature  for 
churning  easily  but  also  provides  those 
little  luxuries  for  the  table  which 
make  life  worth  the  living,  bring  the 
bloom  of  youth  to  the  overworked  wife 
and  expressions  of  joy  from  the  chil- 
dren.  a,  


PROVIDE  SHADE  AND  WATER 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
sian  or  flowing  well  or  spring,  properly 
piped,  so  that  fresh  water  is  constant- 
ly flowing  and  nothing  stale  is  accu- 
mulated. 

I  have  copied  as  well  as  I  can  from 
the  above,  and  with  the  mill  running 
nearly  all  the  time  the  overflow  from 
my  large  stock  tank  furnishes  reason- 
ably fresh  water  most  of  the  time  win- 
ter and  summer.  When  the  water  gets 
a  little  low  in  the  summer  time  I  open 
a  simple  wooden  faucet  placed  in  the 


lower  back  side  of  the  tank.  .  This  lets 
a  small  stream  of  water  into  one  end 
of  my  hog  trough,  which  is  16  feet 
long,  10  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
deep.  I  have  a  fence  built  around  this 
hog  trough  that  only  gives  them  access 
to  about  a  foot  of  the  far  end. 

To  show  how  hogs  will  relish  good, 
pure  water:  My  sows  were  shut  up 
about  the  first  of  July  to  wean  the 
pigs.  I  had  a  nice  little  trough  that 
I  placed  in  the  shed  with  them.  It 
took  about  four  pails  of  water  to  fill 
it,  and  I  usually  left  it  full  and  calcu- 
lated to  tend  the  sows  two  or  three 
times  a  day;  at  the  next  chore  time 
the  trough  would  be  almost,  full  of 
water.  I  left  it  this  way  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  then  I  tried  giving  them 
fresh  water  three  times  a  day  and 
found  they  drank  heartily  each  time. 
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EEDING  ALFALFA  HAY  TO  HOGS 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 
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A  trial  in  feeding  hogs  on  alfalfa 
hay  was  carried  on  at  the  North  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station  by  W-  H. 
Peters,  animal  husbandman.    The  al- 
"  falfa    hay    was    cut    into  half-inch 
lengths  and   was  fed  both  dry  and 
steamed.    The  hogs  were  also  fed  a 
grain  ration  of  barley  shorts  and  tank- 
age.   One  lot  was  fed  only  grain  feed, 
Hwhile  with  other  lots  the  grain  ration 
■was  reduced  and  alfalfa  hay  supplied 

■  in  its  place,  the  aim  being  to  make 

■  the  alfalfa-fed  hogs  to  gain  as  much 
Bas  the  all-grain  lot.  With  young  pigs 
■the  saving  in  cost  due  to  the  alfalfa 
■was  50  cents  per  100  pounds  gain  on 
■the  dry  alfalfa,  and  40  cents  when  the 
■alfalfa  was  steamed.  With  the  fatten- 
ing hogs  the  saving  was  $1.70  per  100 
[   pounds  gain  for  the  lot  fed  the  dry 

■  alfalfa,  and  $2.70  when  the  alfalfa  was 

■  steamed. 

Brood-sows   were   also   fed  alfalfa 

■  hay.  When  the  alfalfa  was  fed  the 
I  grain  ration  (barley  and  oats)  could 

be  reduced  one-third  to  one-fourth  and 
the  sows  did  well  on  it.   No  difference 


Fuel  Saving 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gasoline,  Gas. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY.  5-YEAR  GUARANTY. 

2  H-P  $34.95;  3H-Pto2.50;  4H-PS69  75  :  6  H-P  $97.75; 
SH-P  $139.65;  12  H-P  $197.00:  16  H-P  $279.70;  22  H-P 
$359. eO.  Portable  Engines  Proportionally  Low. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Besides  lower  price,  WITTE  engines  use  less  fuel 
per  H-P  hoar — from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less  — 
enough  saving  in  a  year  to  pay  entire  cost  of  engine. 
Easy  starting;  no  cranking.  Our  28  years  engine 
building  makes  this  higher  quality  for  you.  at  a  small 
one  profit  for  us.  Used  for  all  kinds  of  work, 
frpw  Rnnk  Ft*M»  Write  us.  so  we  can  send  you  by 
"cw  owm  1  lcc  --«■  mail,    full  information. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2643  Oakland  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
264  Empire  I 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^STORAGE  BATTERY  S 
TROUBLES  CORRECTED 


When  your  battery  gets  in  a  run-down  sulphated 
condition  and  your  generator  cannot  keep  it 
charged  up — then  it  needs  separate  charging  to 
bring  it  up  to  normal  working  condition  again,  or 
it  may  need  cleaning  or  new  separators — express 
us  your  battery  well  crated  and  write  what  you 
want  done.  We  receive  batteries  by  express  from 
all  over  the  Western  States.  You  can  fully  rely 
upon  us  in  every  respect.   Write  to 

DAVIS  BROS.  ELECTRIC  GARAGE 

Main  Garage,  Repair  and  Battery 
Department.  921  East  14th  Ave. 
Branch  Garage,  1475  Josephine  St. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


Ji7t  Dumps  Like  a  Shovel 

6  \ 


Earth  doesn't  clof  or  (tick  in  the 
Standard  Earth  Alger.  Digs  easy ;  like 
boring  a  bole  through  toft  pine 
board  with  a  brand  new  brace  and 
bit.  Digs  wellt,  post-hole*  or  holea 
for  any  purpose. 


STANDARD 
Weil-Boring  Outfit 


Digs  •  «0  ft. 
ss  100  ft.    Par*  apsrkl 

round  from  a  '  'Sthnda 


n*  day.  WIllgoudMp 
inij  water  allthe  year 
rd  Outfit"  well. 


Make  $20.00  a  day  ZSP'^lS&JZ 

Your  own  wall  for  nothing  anrl  the  auger  youra 
rant  about  tn«  pluce. 
tella  too  all  aboot  ft. 
er  postage.  Write  Now 


Encloao  2c  stamp  to  c 

STANDARD 
38  N-Weit  34tb  8t.. 


AUGER  CO., 

Chicago,  111. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

If  you  have  a  herd,  producing  unprofitably, 
yon  can  in  a  few  years  put  it  on  the  prosper- 
ity basis  by  introducing  a  purebred  Registered 
Holatein  sire  of  good  individuality.  Testa 
Bade  at  the  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station 
Increased  the  average  yearly  production  $41.65 
per  cow  in  four  years  by  the  use  of  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  sire  and  by  testing  the  indi- 
vidual cows  and  disposing  of  the  low  pro- 
'l'i"-rs.  Investigate  the  big  "Black-and- 
Whites." 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Frosian  Association  of  Ameriea 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y, 
Box  116.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


was  noticeable  between  their  litters 
and  those  from  the  sows  fed  all  grain. 

The  growing  pigs  were  fed  one-fifth 
to  one-sixth  as  much  alfalfa  as  grain, 
this  being  the  amount  that  they  would 
readily  eat  and  keep  making  as  good 
gains  as  the  all-grain  lot. 

Of  the  dry  alfalfa  the  fattening  hogs 
eat  one-seventh  as  much  as  of  grain 
ration  and  of  the  steamed  alfalfa,  one- 
sixth  as  much.  The  hogs  did  not  eat 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  alfalfa  as 
was  expected.  It,  however,  reduced 
the  cost  of  making  the  gains  so  that 
it  was  well  worth  while.  The  price 
put  on  the  feeds  was  one  cent  per 
pound  for  the  grains,  two  cents  for 
tankage  and  the  alfalfa  $10  per  ton. 

The  observations  of  the  trial  indi- 
cate, first,  that  in  order  to  get  hogs 
started  to  eating  alfalfa  hay  in  winter 
it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  grain  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  hogs  must  eat 
hay  or  go  hungry.  Second,  that  when 
handled  in  this  way  they  will  very 
readily  take  to  the  hay  and  a  limited 
amount  of  hay  can  be  fed  very  satis- 
factorily, securing  just  as  good  re- 
sults, just  as  good  gains  and  at  less 
cost  than  where  grain  alone  is  fed. 
Third,  that  the  greatest  advantage  to 
be  gained  in  feeding  hay  in  the  winter 
is  the  saving  of  grain  and  lowering 
of  the  cost  of  feeding. 

With  the  older  hogs  the  steamed  al- 
falfa gave  considerably  better  results 
than  the  use  of  dry  hay,  though  the 
writer  would  not  advise  the  steaming  j 
of  the  hay  as  an  economic  practice 
until  the  above  results  are  substan- 
tiated by  more  experiments.  Further 
trials  will  be  made  in  the  feeding  of 
alfalfa  hay  to  hogs  next  winter. 
 ♦  

THE  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  OF 
PROSPECTING  FOR 
UNDERFLOW 
(Continued  from  page  4) 

Most  of  the  wells  are  of  1,000  to 
1,500  gallons  per  minute  capacity.  It  is 
calculated  that  each  of  these  smaller 
wells  is  capable  of  irrigating  160  acres 
of  land.  The  cost  of  pumping  is  from  j 
75  cents  to  $1  for  an  acre-foot  of  water. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  reclaimed 
through  this  underground  water  sup- 
ply-" 

The  surmise  of  the  scientific  men  i 
referred  to,  that  the  drift  of  the  under- 
ground waters  is  toward  the  south  or 
southwest,  is  probably  correct,  for 
there  are  high  mountains  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  region,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  hidden  rivers  flow  invar- 
iably away  from  the  mountains.  And 
a  man  living  in  other  counties  of  the 
Panhandle  than  Hale,  where  Plainview 
is  located — to  the  southwest  of  this 
region— or  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Xew  Mexico  should  expect  to  find  un- 
derground waters  available  on  his 
farm. 

Applying  the  principles  that  have 
been  laid  down,  the  prospector  for 
water  endeavors  to  trace  the  river  that 
has  been  utilized  by  his  neighbors  liv- 
ing higher  up  or  on  a  proven  line  of 
flow.  Suppose  A  and  B  and  C  each 
own  farms  in  a  straight  line  north  and 
south.  If  A  and  B  have  discovered 
water  sufficient  for  irrigation  on  their 
farms,  the  probabilities  are  all  in  favor  i 
of  C's  finding  it  if  he  digs  in  a  straight 
line  from  their  wells.  Such  a  rule  of 
three  is  far  better  than  a  resort  to  j 
the  witchery  supposed  by  some  people  ' 
to  reside  in  a  crotch  taken  from  a 
peach  tree. 

Mineral  springs  of  various  kinds  are 
convincing  proofs  of  the  usual  direct- 
ness of  the  flow  of  underground  waters. 
Take  the  hot  springs  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.    The  hot  springs  j 
of  South  Dakota  are  simply  the  bub- 1 
bling  outbursts  of  a  hot  river  that 
runs    underground    as    far    east  as 
Anoka,  Nebraska,  and  to  Capa,  on  the  | 
Pierre  line.    This  hot  river  has  been  ' 
j  tapped  at  various  points  along  its 
course;  probably  it  could  be  reached 
almost  anywhere  at  less  or  greater 
depths  anywhere  in  the  direct  indi- 
cated line. 

In  my  own  state  there  is  a  recog- 
nizable line  of  mineral  springs  right 
across  the  northwestern  tier  of  coun- 
ties, and  a  farmer  living  on  this  line 
can  count  on  striking  a  supply  of 
water  impregnated  with  soda,  iron, 
magnesia  and  bubbling  full  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  wherever  he  may  wish  to 
dig  for  It.  To  be  sure,  it  is  easier  to 
trace  a  drift  of  hot  water  than  of  cold, 
of  mineral  water  than  of  sweet,  but 


There's  a 
bunch  of  joy 
in  every 
puff  of 
Prince  Albert 
tobacco ! 


YOU  don't  have  to  call  for  an  encyclopedia  to  find 
out  how  P.  A.  sets  on  your  taste !  You  just 
open  up  your  supply,  fill  your  old  jimmy  pipe  or  roll 
a  makin's  cigarette,  strike  a  match — and  puff  away ! 
Because,  you  have  struck  tobacco  happiness  on  the 
first  bound — and  you're  set  for  the  future  on  the 
smoke  question.  The  patented  process  fixes  that — 
and  cuts  out  bite  and  parch ! 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

among  tobaccos  is  like  a  real  man  among  men.  You  can  make  camp  with 
it  on  short  acquaintance  !  And  get  mighty  chummy  with  it  because  you 
know  from  the  first  few  puffs  that  P.  A.  is  right ! 

Gentlemen,  here  is  the  friendliest  smoke  a  man 
can  put  in  his  pipe  or  roll  into  a  cigarette.  We 
know,  men  everywhere  know,  and  you'll  know 
that  what  we  tell  you  is  government-bond-good 
just  as  soon  as  you  prove  it  out  in  your  pipe  or 
cigarette !  We  tell  you  our  printed  word  has 
never  yet  struck  within  50%  of  what  P.  A.  will 
produce  in  tobacco  satisfaction  for  you  ! 

Prince  Albert  is  sold  everywhere  in  loppy 
red  bags,  5c;  tidy  red  tins,  10c ;  hand- 
some pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidors 
— and  that  fine  crystal-glass  humidor 
with  sponge-moistener  top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such  splendid  trim  ! 


Prince  albert 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


£  CRIMP  CUT  I 
«0«6  BURNING  PmAU* 


PEORIA 

4-CYLINDER 


Motor  30  horsepower.  Belt  efficiency  20 
horsepower.    Drawbar  8-12  horsepower. 

If  Interested  call  or  write  for  full  description  and  catalog 

WM.  SAIGHMAN 

State  Agent  and  Distributor  of  Peoria  Tractors 
1732  WAZEE  STREET  DENVER. COLORADO 


it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  rules  regularity  of  the  laws  governing  their 


of  drift  hold  in  large  measure  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  Farmers 


flow.  When  they  know  they  will  go 
after  them  in  earnest.    If  a  mule  can 


certainly  need  to  be  educated  up  to  find  them,  the  average  farmer  ought 

the    enormous    quantities    of    under- 1  to  be  able  to  succeed. 

ground    waters   and    the    reasonable  I  (Continued  in  next  issue) 
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Get  a  $20,000 
Brain  Capital 


The  man  who  can  earn  $1,200  a  year — less 
than  $25.00  a  week — has  a  brain  capital  of 
$20,000.  That  is,  he  has  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  $20,000  at  six  per  cent  interest. 

We  are  inclined  to  envy  the  man  who  has 
$5,000  or  $10,000  in  money  even  though  he 
has  little  or  no  ability. 

Train  yourself  to  do  the  things  that  bring 
the  large  rewards.  Develop  your  brain  cap- 
ital. This  school  has  helped  hundreds  of 
young  people  to  build  up  brain  capital,  to 
qualify  in  a  few  months  to  fill  well-paid  po- 
sitions. The  oost  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  increased  earning  capacity. 
Earnest  young  men  and  young  women  can 
become  oompetent  offioe  workers  at  good 
salaries  in  a  few  months. 

Write  for  catalog.  By  our  graded  system 
of  individual  instruction,  you  can  begin  a 
course  at  any  time. 


C  OA/A/F&C/A  jL  SC/YOOL. 


1635-40  Champa  Street; 
\  DenverBB 


100  Young  Men 
and  Women 

nave  places  for  100  wide- 
awake young  men  and  women 
to  earn  their  expenses  of  room 
and  board  while  pursuing  a 
course  in  Bookkeeping  or 
Shorthand  at  this  school.  Fall 
Term  opens  September  1. 
^/rite  today  for  our  catalog 
and  full  information. 


all  pupils  as  soon  as  competent.  We 
are  endorsed  by  33  banks.  Write  to- 
day for  a  free  copy  of  our  Success  Mes- 
senger. Board  and  room  for  light  work. 

PARKS  Business  School,  Denver,  Colo. 


Roofing!! 

Send  for  oar  Free  Samples  and  Factory 
Prices.  We  can  sell  you  the  best  rooting 
made  at  Money  Saving  Prices. 

58c  a  Roll* 

Cement  and  nails  furnished  Free.  Every 
roll  fully  guaranteed.  Write  us  today 
for  samples  and  catalog.  Address 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3009  King  St.  Ottawa,  Kan*. 


dump:boxes 

Get  a  dump-box  for  your  running 
gear.  If  you  have  any  hauling  to  do 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one. 
It  will  cut  your  hauling  costs  In  half. 
Give  us  the  width  of  the  bolsters  on 
your  wagon  and  ask  us  about  the  boxes. 

GOULD-ESSER  CO., 
1034  Blake  St.,  Denver 


Raise  Belgian  Hares  for  Us. 
Big  Profits 


We  f 
Also 

Two  hookMfl  nnt)  font 
THE  BELGIAN  HARM.  Box 


nlfih   stork  and  pay  vou  %7  each. 
PiMi  mink,  skunk. fox.  Krjuabn.  f  rons, 
t  for  rlhnt.   Partic-uli.™  p^£|» 


OVER-FEEDING  IS  DANGEROUS 


Holm< 


Ho. 


Chickens  can  be  grown  faster  by 
feeding  five  times  daily  than  by  feed- 
ing three  times  daily.  At  no  time 
should  they  be  fed  more  than  barely 
to  satisfy  their  appetites  and  to  keep 
them  exercising,  except  at  the  evening 
or  last  meal,  when  they  should  be 
given  all  they  will  eat.  Greater  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  overfeed 
young  chicks  that  are  confined  than 
those  that  have  free  range,  as  leg 
weakness  may  result  in  those  con- 
fined. Over-feeding  is  more  dangerous 
to  young  chickens  than  under-feeding, 
say  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  specialists. 

The  young  chicks  may  be  fed  any 
time  after  they  are  36  to  48  hours  old, 
whether  they  are  with  a  hen  or  in  a 
brooder.  The  first  feed  may  contain 
either  hard-boiled  eggs,  stale  bread, 
pinhead  oatmeal,  or  rolled  oats. 
Mashes  mixed  with  milk  are  of  con- 
siderable value  in  giving  the  chickens 
a  good  start  in  life,  but  the  mixtures 
should  be  fed  in  a  crumbly  mass  and 
not  in  a  sloppy  condition.  After  the 
chickens  are  two  months  old  they  may 
be  fed  four  times  daily,  and  after  three 
months  old  three  times  daily,  with 
good  results. 

No  poultry  breeder  can  be  success- 
ful if  only  half  his  hens  are  paying 
expenses.  Does  the  average  breeder 
really  know  which  hens  are  the  layers 
and  payers,  and  which  are  the  drones 
doing  less  than  they  should  or  nothing 
at  all?  If  your  flock  as  a  whole  is  not 
yielding  a  reasonable  profit,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  some  of  the  hens  are  al- 
most worthless,  and  they  should  be 
weeded  out.  If  you  do  not  care  to  use 
a  trap  nest,  then  sort  them  up  accord- 
ing to  your  best  judgment,  based  on 
observations,  putting  those  you  con- 
sider best  in  one  pen  and  the  others 
by  themselves.  After  a  time  a  second 
adjustment  can  be  made  according  to 
the  facts  as  they  develop.  This  proc- 
ess may  need  to  be  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  you  will  soon 
be  able  to  decide  as  to  some  that  are 
not  doing  what  they  should,  and  you 
can  dispose  of  them,  thus  saving  on 
the  feed  bill  and  the  work  of  caring 
for  them.  If  one-fourth  of  the  original 
flock  is  discarded,  although  some  mis- 
takes may  be  made,  yet  the  percent- 
age of  profit  will  at  once  increase. 

The  surplus  food  that  a  hen  gets 
goes  into  fat  or  eggs.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  this.  She  is  either 
adding  to  her  weight  and  making  fatty 
tissue  or  she  is  converting  that  raw 
material  into  eggs.  The  question 
comes  up  many  times,  Why  do  some 
hens  take  on  fat  and  others  put  this 
surplus  material  into  eggs?  It  simply 
resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that  they 
were  "hatched  that  way."  They  have 
that  characteristic  as  an  inherent 
trait,  and  cannot  overcome  personal 
traits  of  character.  Just  so  there  are 
certain  cows  that  turn  everything  they 
eat  into  milk  and  never  get  fat,  where- 
as there  are  other  cows  that  turn  all 
their  feed  into  fat  and  extra  flesh  and 
give  very  little  milk.  The  hen  that 
goes  to  fat  might  better  be  dressed 
for  market  at  once  than  to  be  kept 
around  hoping  that  in  time  she  will 
lay.  Here  is  where  strain  counts  for 
something  in  poultry  work.  If  you  get 
a  strain  of  known  egg  producers,  they 
will  make  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  that  cannot  be  excelled.  You 
will  get  the  breeding  of  years,  and  the 
work  of  many  months  will  be  involved 
in  the  purchase.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  tell  by  the  looks  of  a  hen  what 
she  will  do  as  far  as  egg  production  is 
concerned.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
a  start  from  a  well-known  strain  and 
year  by  year  eliminate  the  hens  that 
are  inclined  to  take  on  fat,  and  use 
only  the  alert,  active  hens  as  breeders. 
By  doing  this  you  will  eventually  have 
a  flock  of  egg-makers  instead  of  fat 
producers. 

 f  

POULTRY  POINTERS 


Infertile  eggs  are  produced  by  hens 
having  no  male  birds  with  them. 

Spray  the  brood  coops  once  a  week 
with  some  of  these  solutions  and  move 
to  fresh  ground. 

Be  sure  and  feed  the  table  scraps  to 
the  fowls.  Milk  is  one  of  the  best 
feeds  for  egg  production. 

May  we  hear  from  poultry  men  in 
regard  to  sucb  an  organization  all  over 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 


=====  DENVER,  COLORADO  === 
Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
Authorized  Capital,  $1,000,005.00 


ASSETS —  —1913 — 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,056.17 

Stocks  and  Bonds   8,050.00 

Collateral  Loans  

Policy  Loans  

Premium  Notes   

Bank  Deposits   26.996.06 

Accounts  Receivable   936.64 

Agents'  Balances    2.037.78 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   2,921.96 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents..  7,721.93 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums  


Gross  Assets  

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  S 

Agents'  Debit  Balances  

Accounts  Receivable  

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve  


2,921.96 
2,901.65 
936.64 


Admitted  Assets. 
LIABILITIES — 


-1913- 


Unpaid   Death  Claims  

Policy  Reserve  

Accounts  Payable  

Suspended  Premium  

Reinsurance  — .  .  .  . 

All  Other  Liabilities  

Capital  Stock  $117,648 


lll> 


Surplus  $132,463.32 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders... 


$262,720.54 


6,760.25 
$255,960.29 


None 
2,257.16 
2.964.54 
391.02 
236.25 


250,111.32 


—1914— 
(320,058.23 
280,661.31 
4,754.02 
1.486.46 
1,014.10 
20,474.28 
2,496.58 
8,8^7.72 
3,656.88 
12,826.39 

10,232.53 


3,656.88 
10.194.44 
2,496.58 


1,042.38 


—1914— 


$219,900.00 
$304,532.91 


$666,518.50 


17,390.28 
$649,128.22 


None 
$  59,855.43 
921.94 
52.86 
50.75 
63,814.33 


524,432.91 


LiabllitleN   

  $255,960.29 

$649,128.22 

IiiNurance  in  force 
Insurance  In  force 

 *  280,040.00 

  2,247,870.00  • 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 


HON, 
L.  C. 
JOHN 
W.  M. 
D.  A. 
CHAS. 


E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

FULENWIDER  First  Vice- Pres. 

ORR  Second  Vice-Pres. 

GLENN  Third  Vice-Pres. 

LORD  Fourth  Vice-Pres. 

H.  TULLY  Fifth  Vice-Pres. 


E.  M.  SABIN  Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING  Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  General  Manager 

DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY...1  Medical  Director 

DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL... Medical  Referee 


We  Bring  the  Service  of  this  Great 
Store  to  Your  Very  Door 

BY  FREE  PARCEL  POST 

We  carry  the  most  complete  lines  in  the  entire  West  in  Men's 
Suits,  Overcoats,  Hats,  Shoes  and  Furnishings. — Boys'  Suits,  Overcoats, 
Shoes,  Hats  and  Furnishings — and  Women's  Shoes,  Hosiery,  Gloves, 
Raincoats,  Sweaters,  etc.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


Send  for  Our  Catalog--FREE 

The  May  Co. 


Post  Office 
Box  208 


DENVER 
COLO. 


Grades  Roads 
Levels  Land 


Difchingn 

Hade  Easy 


if  With  the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader, 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for; 
levee  work;  ter- 
racing; cleaning 
out  laterals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple— Practical 

.    Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
Thousands  in  use.  fix.  Weighs  300  lbs.   Does  all, 

and  more  than  the  bisr  machines.     Pays  for  Itself  in  a  few 
hours'  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  introductory  proposition, 
0WENSB0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Incorporated,  Boi  808,   Denver,  Colorado 


Sold  on 
10  days'  trial. 

Money-back  guarantee 


Some  1300.00,  your  pick  19  head  $400.00,  your  pick  27 
head  $500.00.  Bargains  for  fall  buyers — Registered 
Percheron  stallions  coming  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old 
Biggest  and  most  useful  moderate-priced  selection  in 
the  country.  TON  type,  some  medium,  some  2,200  lbs. 
Sound  and  from  sound  stock.  Grandsons  twice  Inter- 
national Champion  PINK  and  from  BESIGUE  mares 
doing  farm  work.  Young  registered  mares  also  for  sale.  Past  trains  direct 
from  Denver.    The  Fred  Chandler  Percheron  Ranch,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


the  state  and  make  it  a  state  affair? 

For  additional  information  on  poul- 
try get  in  touch  with  your  county 
agent  and  state  agricultural  college. 

The  free  use  of  kerosene  or  crude 
petroleum  on  the  roosts,  dropping 
boards,  in  the  cracks  and  around  the 
nests,  will  exterminate  mites.  White- 
wash is  also  good. 


•  |£.00  G..rni;«9 


Svaap  Fan* I  _  -  — 

•rladar.      |  i>I4  Hail  Wind  Ml, 

Wr  nuurafMtur*  %ll  torn  «nd. 
■tylm     It  will. 
pay  yon  to  >n  I 

foi  catalog  hod  t 

print  JV-»  ' 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  T  want  yon  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


LABOR-SAVING  EQUIPMENT 


The  question  of  equipment  for  the 
kitchen  is  an  important  one.  Women 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  saving 
themselves  as  much  work  and  incon- 
venience as  possible,  not  only  for  their 
pwn  comfort  but  for  the  good  of  the 
family  as  well.  The  housewife  should 
get  together  furnishings  and  utensils 
which  would  enable  her  to  carry  on 
her  various  duties  with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste  of  time,  work  and  material. 

In  choosing  labor-saving  devices  it 
is  a  good  rule  to  give  preference  to 
those  which  save  heavy  work  and 
lighten  tasks  most  frequently  per- 
formed. A  machine  for  washing 
clothes  saves  more  bodily  energy  than 
a  patent  roasting  pan,  and  a  food  chop- 
per is  used  more  than  a  cherry  seeder. 

As  a  labor-saver  the  fireless  cooker 
has  few  equals. 

It  counts  when  the  busy  woman 
would  like  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  garden  and  still  have  the  dinner 
ready  when  she  comes  in. 

It  counts  when  the  fuel  is  scarce 
and  the  house  is  warm  enough  with- 
out extra  heat. 

It  counts,  too,  when  the  heat  is 
great  and  a  roaring  fire  in  the  stove 
makes  the  kitchen  unbearable. 

It  counts  with  many  when  they  do 
not  like  to  have  the  house  filled  with 
fumes  of  roasting  meat,  steaming  pud- 
ding, etc.,  and  it  counts  if  one  wishes 
all  the  richness  and  flavor  retained  in 
the  meat  instead  of  being  lost  on  the 
passing  air. 

 ♦  

"Enforced  Economy"  is  the  only 
sane  excuse  for  the  woman  who  puts 
the  best  of  herself  into  sweeping  and 
pot  washing  these  days.  Even  now  we 
sometimes  have  queer  ideas  on  econ- 
omy.   Hundreds  of  women  of  limited 


strength  are  still  struggling  with  coal 
scuttles  and  ash  pans  because  they 
"cannot  afford"  (?)  a  gas  range  or  oil 
stove,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
zzn  no  more  afford  the  physical  labor 
required  by  the  old-fashioned  range 
:han  they  could  afford  eggs  at  75c  a 
lozen  at  Christmas  time. 


Stuffed  Tomatoes 


Six  tomatoes,  1  egg,  2  tablespoons 
butter,  %  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
onion,  %  cup  of  finely  chopped  chicken 
or  ham,  %  cup  stale  bread  crumbs. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Wipe  and 
remove  thin  slice  from  stem  ends, 
take  out  seed  and  pulp,  sprinkle  inside 
of  tomato  cups  with  salt  and  let  stand 
one-half  hour.  Cook  2  tablespoons  of 
butter,  Vz  cup  of  bread  crumbs  five 
minutes  and  then  add  chicken  and 
cook  five  minutes;  add  egg  beaten, 
cook  1  minute,  add  salt  and  pepper, 
re-fill  tomatoes  with  mixture,  place  in 
buttered  pans,  sprinkle  with  crumbs 
and  bake  20  minutes. 

 ♦  

Baked  Potatoes   n  Half  Shell 

Select  6  medium-sized  potatoes  and 
bake;  remove  from  oven,  slice  off  top 
piece,  scoop  out  and  mash;  add  2 
tablespoons  of  butter,  salt,  pepper  and 
3  tablespoons  of  hot  milk,  add  whites 
of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  refill  skins 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  5  or  10  minutes. 
Potatoes  may  be  sprinkled  with  grated 
cheese. 

 ♦  

Mashed  Potatoes 

Select  6  medium-sized  potatoes,  boil 
either  in  jackets  or  without.  When 
potatoes  are  done  and  peeled,  mash 
them  with  a  fork,  add  y2  cup  of  hot 
milk,  2  tablespoons  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Beat  in  plenty  of  air 
or  potato  will  be  heavy. 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  of 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  There  is  a  chart  on  every 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  all 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  piece 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — post- 
age prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and  kindly 
mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Western  Farm  Life,  14th  and  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE: — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing,  etc.,  etc.,  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


BUILDING  of  THE  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 
400  FEET  LONG.    THE  LARGEST  WESTERN  STORE 

Send  for  Our  Fall  Catalog 

(Include  the  names  of  any  friends  who  might  be  interested) 

READY  SEPT.  5th 
Oena  Us  I  our  Mail  O  rders 

If  you  live  where  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  order  goods  by  mail, 
we  bespeak  for  our  enterprising  Mail  Order  Department  a  share  of 
your  business.  ^rVe  are  extending  satisfactory  service  to  increasing  thous- 
ands throughout  the  west,   ^rVe  unhesitatingly  promise  to  please  YOU. 


%   

7318 — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist.  Cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. — Plain 
and  figured  material  are  combined  in 

j  making  this  pretty  waist.  The  collar 
and  vest  are  in  one  piece.  The  sleeves 
may  be  either  long  or  short.    Price  of 

I  pattern  10  cents. 

7340 — Children's  Set  of  Short  Clothes. 
Cut  in  sizes  i,  1,  2  and  3  years. — This 
set  consists  of  a  dress,  a  petticoat,  a 
coat,  and  a  cap.  All  the  garments  are 
simple  and  easy  to  make.  Linen,  pique, 
serge  or  cashmere  can  be  used  for  the 
coat  and  fine  lawn  or  muslin  for  the 
other  garments.     Price  of  pattern  10 

!  cents. 

7328 — Ladies'  Shirt-Wnist.  Cut  in  sizes 
34  to  46  inches  bust  measure. — Linen  or 
crepe  de  Chine  can  be  used  for  this 
waist.  *  The  collar  can  be  buttoned  high 
or  rolled  in  low  outline.  The  sleeves 
may  be  long  or  short.  Collar  and  cuffs 
are  of  contrasting  material.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents. 

7310 — Children's  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years. — Linen  or  serge  can 
be  used  to  make  this  dress.  The  yoke 
and  the  sleeves  are  in  one  piece.  The 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The  trim- 
ming may  be  of  contrasting  material. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

6867 — Girls'  Apron.  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years. — This  is  a  good  design 
for  wearing  over  the  school  frock. 
Front  and  back  are  each  in  one  piece; 
the  closing  in  the  back.  The  sleeves 
extend  to  the  neck  edge,  forming  a 
yoke  on  each  shoulder.  Price  of  pat- 
tern 10  cents. 

7320 — Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. — Linen, 
gingham  or  calico  can  be  used  to  make 
this  apron.  The  apron  fastens  with  a 
button  and  buttonhole  at  each  shoulder. 
There  is  a  large  patch  pocket  on  each 
side  of  the  front.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 

7338 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  S,  10, 
12  and  14  years. — Striped  gingham  can 
be  used  for  this  dress,  with  the  collar, 
vest  and  cuffs  of  plain  material.  The 
skirt  can  be  made  with  or  without  the  I 
tuck  and  is  cut  in  one  piece.  The 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  Price  of 
pattern  10  cents. 

7331 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  yearn. — Linen  or  gingham 
can  be  used  to  make  this  dress  with  the  i 
separate  guimpe  of  lawn  or  muslin. 
The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  has  a 
long-walsted  blouse.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents. 


7332 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure. — This  plain 
style  may  be  developed  in  taffetas, 
linen,  serge,  ratine  and  the  like.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores  and  has  a 
pocket  on  the  left  side.  The  guimpe  is 
separate.    Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 

Speltz  is  classed  as  the  best  egg- 
producing  grain.  If  it  cannot  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable  price,  barley  of 
the  same  family  fills  in  splendidly. 
When  ground  or  rolled  it  should  be 
fed  in  hoppers  to  avoid  loss. 


GASOLINE 
LIGHTS 

Cheapest  Light 
on  earth  for  use  in 
farm  homes,  stores 
and  halls.  Send  us 
dimensions  of  your 
home.  We  will  give 
you  estimate  cost 
of  lighting  system 
for  same. 

Agents  wanted. 

ALBERT  LEA  GAS 

LIGHT  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. 


FOREST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks,  winners  1908- 
1915.  Eggs  for  sale  from  specially 
mated  pens.  Prices  on  application. 
T.  V.  WILSOX.  Life  Member  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


171917 1?  One  Pair  of  Ladies  or  W?WK? 
**  K.H1II1  Gent  s  Shoes  *  JK.H.Hl 

We  sell  Groceries  and  Gents"  Suits  at 
Bargain  Prices.  In  order  to  introduce 
our  goods  into  your  home  we  will  give 
you  one  pair  of  best  quality  shoes  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. 

Write  for  our  free  price  lists  TODAY. 
It  will  show  you  how  you  can  save 
money  and  get  the  SHOES  FREE. 
THE  SQL  ARE  DEAL  MERCANTILE  CO. 

P.O.  Box  583    Dept.  W.  22    DENVER,  COLO. 
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The  Grange 


<V.  W   Swayze,  Editor. 


"SAFETY  FIRST"  CLEVELAND, 
Workmen's  Compensation  Specialist. 

WE  INSURE 
FARM  HELP 

- — Your  private  or  domestic  help  or 
farm  and  ranch  help.  We  protect  you 
against  all  expense  for  accidents.  We 
assume  the  risk  and  pay  the  damages 
and  doctor  and  hospital  bills,  if  they 
are  injured,  under  the  compensation 
and  common  law. 

COSTS  VERY  LITTLE 

Our  service  department  will  tell  you 
how  to  prevent  accidents.  We  also  in- 
sure your  stock.  No  charges  except  cost 
of  insurance  policy. 

WRITE  US  ABOUT  IT 


NEWCOMB 

Cleveland 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 


922  Foster  Bldgr.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FARMS  NEAR 
DENVER 

Buy  a  farm,  40,  80,  160  up 
to  640  acres — 54,000  acres 
high-grade  irrigated  land  to 
select  from.  Under  splen- 
did irrigation  system  — 
abundance  of  water — sure 
crops — city  markets — won- 
derful climate — low  price — 
very  easy  terms — one-fifth 
cash,  ten  years'  time- — will 
loan  purchaser  back  fully 
half  what  he  pays  down  so 
he  can  erect  buildings  and 
fences. 

FORCED  SALE  BY 
TRUSTEE 

Wheat,  60  bushels  per 
acre;  alfalfa,  3  cuttings; 
sugar  beets,  $75  per  acre; 
vegetables,  berries,  fruits, 
all  grow  to  perfection. 

Send  TODAY  for  free  map 
and  photo  folder. 

Free  railroad  fare  to  buy- 
ers of  this  great  land  sale. 

CHICAGO  TITLE  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY, 
TRUSTEES, 
710  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


1c  IS  WORTH  DOLLAR$ 

when  you  invest  that  lc  5n  a 
postal  card  to  us.   Here  are 
a  few  of  the  good  things  in  it 
for  YOU. 
I  VA  H-P.  $24.75    S  H  P.  $87.50 

2  H-P.  26.75    8  H-P.  96.75 

3  H-P.  53.60    8  H-P.  135.50 

4  H-P.  68.90    10  H-P.  179.90 
12M  H-P.  $214.90 

WE  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  REPAIRS  FOREVER. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO,  2009  King  St..  Ottawa.  Hans. 


Officers 

Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
"Overseer,  M.  V.  PERKINS,  Montrose 
Lecturer,  C.  W.  SWAYZE, 
Box  909,  Denver. 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary,  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
Boulder 

Business  Agent,  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 

 ♦  

MEETINGS  OF  POMONA 
GRANGES 


The  next  meeting  of  Darden  Pomona 
will  be  held  with  Wheat  Ridge  Grange 
Saturday,  September  4th.  A  most  in- 
teresting program  has  been  prepared, 
and  a  special  of  which  will  be  a  can- 
ning demonstration  by  Professor  Vap- 
lon  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
There  will  also  be  other  good  speakers 
both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  con- 
ference of  the  Grange  lecturers, 
Grange  business  agents,  and  insurance 
agents.  All  of  the  agents  interested 
in  the  above  conferences  in  Darden 
Pomona  Grange  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
as  many  features  will  be  brought  out 
that  will  enable  them  to  go  back  to 
their  subordinate  Granges  and  give 
them  new  ideas  that  will  result  in  pro- 
I  moting  a  greater  interest  in  the  work. 

Progressive    Pomona    Grange  will 
!  meet  with  Central  Valley  Grange  Sat- 
!  urday,   September   11th,   at  Bennett, 
j  Colorado.    The  above  conferences  will 
I  be  held  in  the  afternoon  for  the  agents 
interested   and   it   is   expected  that 
every  agent  in  progressive  Pomona 
will  be  present  and  prepared  to  ask 
any  questions  about  which  they  desire 
information  and  also  to  give  the  con- 
ferences the  benefit  of  any  helpful  sug- 
gestions. State  Lecturer  C.  W.  Swayze 
will  be  present  at  both  Pomona  meet- 
ings, and  those  who  attend  these  con- 
ferences will  be  greatly  benefited. 

 T  

DIVIDE  POMONA  MEETING 


Divide  Pomona  Grange  met  with 
Banner  Grange  near  Kiowa,  Saturday, 
June  14th.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance and  a  most  interesting  meeting 
was  enjoyed  by  the  members.  At 
noon  one  of  those  appetizing  country 
dinners  was  served  by  the  sisters  of 
Divide  Pomona,  and  even  the  state 
lecturer,  who  ordinarily  has  a  delicate 
appetite,  ate  as  though  he  were  a  real 
family  man.  In  the  afternoon  confer- 
ences of  Pomona  lecturers,  business 
and  insurance  agents  were  held  and 
were  well  attended  by  the  agents  of 
Divide  Pomona. 

 — ♦  

STATE  GRANGE  PICNICS 


SPRING  POST 
SYSTEM 


Strong- 
est.   lightcBt  . 
rxiflts  in  the 
world.  Flaiibla  ayatam.  atanda  i 
trrtMt strain .  Anchored.  Cheap: 
mikkly  aet-  l.o  concrete.  Wrtta 
TODAY  for  Yard  antf  Field  Poat  Bookleta. 
CARBO  POST  CO.,    268  Rj"d  """ally  Bide 


rire,  rrwn, 

Rot  Proof 
CHICAGO 


By  John  Morris,  State  Master 
During  the  summer  season  many  of 
the  subordinate  and  Pomona  granges 
hold  their  annual  picnics,  which  occa- 
sions are  very  much  enjoyed  by  not 
only  the  members  of  the  Grange  but 
also  many  others  in  the  community. 
These  picnics  are  very  helpful  to  any 
Grange,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  members  to  meet,  get  better 
acquainted,  talk  over  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  make  plans  for  the  future 
and  listen  to  some  good  speaking. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  num- 
ber of  the  Grange  picnics  this  season, 
and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  one  of 
them.  During  the  week  of  July  26-31 
five  successful  Grange  picnics,  two 
closed  sessions  of  Subordinate  Grange 
were  held.  On  Monday,  July  26th,  at 
Holyoke,  the  patrons  of  four  Subor- 
dinate Granges  of  Phillips  County  met 
at  the  court  house,  and  at  noon  the 
Grange  sisters  prepared  one  of  those 
old-time  country  dinners  like  we  were 
accustomed  to  have  in  the  days  of  our 
grandmothers. 

In  the  afternoon  Brother  Damewood, 
Master  of  Holyoke  Pomona,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  a  very  interest- 
ing program  consisting  of  songs,  reci- 
tations and  instrumental  music  by 
members  of  the  different  Subordinate 
Granges  was  rendered.  After  a  short 
talk  by  the  State  Master  the  main 
speaker  of  the  day,  Brother  John  C. 
Ketcham,  Master  of  Michigan  State 
Grange,  was  introduced  and  spoke  for 
nearly  an  hour  on  the  "Aims  and  Ob- 


To  the  Progressive  Farmers 


ARE  YOU  COMING? 

INTER- 


of  the 


Seven 


Rocky 
Mountain 
States 


THE  FAKMERS'  OWN  SHOW 

100,000  farmers  will  attend  and  exchange  ideas. 
U.S.  Government,  17  Western  States  and  Canada 
will  exhibit  farm  products  raised  with  and 
without  irrigation.  See  the  largest  Tractor 
Plowing  Demonstration  ever  held.  Implements 
exhibited  will  include  everything  the  farmer 
needs  to  make  his  work  easier  and  more 
profitable.  Speakers  will  cover  all  subjects  vital 
to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  We  want  you  to 
come.  Ask  questions.  Make  suggestions.  Address 
INTERNATIONAL  DRY-FARMING  CONGRESS,  DENVER,  COLO. 

who  are  planning  to  attend  the  International  Dry  Farming 
Congress  and  Soil  Products  Exposition, 

This  Is  An  Invitation 

to  visit  our  Denver  office  and  see  the  operation  of  a  big  city  switchboard. 
The  central  office  equipment  of  a  large  city  telephone  plant  affords  a 
most  interesting  study  to  telephone  users. 
It  will  give  you  a  new  interest  in  your  own  telephone. 
It  will  cause  you  to  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  that  produces  a  living,  effici- 
ent service  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  wires  and  other  necessary  equipment. 
It  will  give  you  a  new  insight  into  what  is  involved  in  giving  Universal 
service. 

Our  General  Offices  and  the  Denver  Main  Exchange  are  located  right 
on  your  Show  Grounds. 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Tim?  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

"Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


jects  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry." His  interesting  talk  was 
given  the  closest  attention,  and  the 
members  felt  well  repaid  for  their  at- 
tendance. The  Granges  in  Phillips 
County  have  been  doing  fine  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  their  future 
outlook  is  most  encouraging. 

On  Tuesday,  July  27th,  the  Patrons 
of  Larimer  County  met  at  the  district 
high  school  at  La  Porte,  seven  miles 

i  west  of  Fort  Collins,  where  the  sisters 
had  prepared  one  of  those  good  picnic 
Grange  dinners  which  only  Grange 
women  know  how  to  get  up.  The  din- 
ner was  served  on  the  high  school 
grounds,  and  since  a  number  of  the 
Patrons  had  driven  in  some  distance, 
there  w.as  very  little  left  on  the  table 
when  the  dinner  was  over.  The 
speaking  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  high  school  building.  Brother 
Rickets  acted  as  chairman,  and  after 
a  number  of  instrumental  and  vocal 

|  selections  given  by  members  of  the 
Grange,  Brother  Ketcham  was  intro- 

|  duced  and  spoke  in  his  usual  instruc- 
tive manner  to  the  Patrons,  whom  he 

J  complimented   very  highly   on  their 

j  success  in  constructing  one  of  the 
handsomest  rural  high  school  build- 
ings in  the  country.  He  suggested 
that  the  progressive  people  of  that 
section  had  set  an  example  in  the 
building  of  a  rural  high  school. 


IRRIGATE! 


'our  Field 
nd  Garden 


Get  larger  yields  and  profits.  Provide  fire  I 
protection  for  your  buildings,  and  water 
for  your  stock  by  installing  an 


AMERICAN 
Centrifugal 
PUMP 


Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Write 
for  new  catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office&  Works:  Dept.27,Aurora,IU. 

Chicago  Office:  Firat  National  Bank  Building.  


CONCRETE  SILOS 

This  is  the  time  to  consider  silo  con- 
struction. Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
Monsco  Monolithic  Silos.  You  can  build 
your  own  silo  in  a  week,  then  rent  the 
outfit  to  your  neighbors.  Ask  for  cata- 
logs and  prices. 

GOUL.D-ESSER  CO., 
1684  Blake  St..  Denver 

SAVE  DULL  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES! 

Mail  to  us.  We  resharpen  them  better 
than  new.  Single  edge  blades,  per  doz., 
25c;  double  edge  blades,  per  doz.,  35c; 
hollow  ground  Star,  each,  15c.  Each 
blade  thoroughly  honed,  stropped,  steril- 
ized and  hair  tested.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 
Cooper  Safety  Razor  Sharpening:  Co., 
1546  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


15 


Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

,_  .    ,  -  .  flol,artrnf>nt  for  4c  tier  word  for  each  Insertion.    Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  personal 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  tn  this  °.eP^rtm®n V ^,r.  *  tvne  or  Illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  w*™*^™.*1*^  ffi  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  Issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  oyer  5P;000  copies  each  lsj sue.  vv ^^"^^ ^1¥1^ne  rate  la  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
Advertising  cory  for  this  ^P^fl"  ™^  /t  carrles  the  most  classified  advertising  because  It 

FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  larm  P^r  advertising^  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 

gives  you  best  results  Our  Farmers  and  S'fw™ehn  ?0EbXuf  Trite  toproof  showing  how  these^  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
and  nursery  goods  or  ior  locating  »<-iu«-  '  ,i..„.„* 

t^ese  column!  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement.   — 


ACRES   AND  RANCHES 


WANTED  —  To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land 
for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston, 
Texas. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


BARGAIN  in  farm  lands,  direct  from 
owner.  In  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado. 
Prices  low.  The  Mulefoot  Hog  Breeder, 
Dr.  Clarke,  Alva,  Okla. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


RELINQUISHMENTS  FOR  SALE  — 
Two  adjoining  relinquishments,  160 
acres  each;  11  miles  from  railroad  sta- 
tion. Grand  county;  270  acres  good 
farm  land;  running  springs;  can  be  ir- 
rigated. Relinquishments,  1401  15th 
St.,  Denver. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FREE  LAND — Another  distribution 
of  choice  land,  part  of  demonstration 
plantation,  the  show  plantation  of  the 
South.  Free  to  people  having  it  im- 
proved within  five  years.  Need  never 
live  on  the  land.  Address  Commissioner 
H.  L.  Holmes,  Block  162,  Calvert,  Ala., 
for  particulars. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  Brock-Haffner  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


KODAK  FINISHING 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORADO  Loan  Office,  1921  Larimer 
st.  $100,000  stock  of  uncalled  for  loans 
half  price.    Send  for  list. 


PATENTS — F.  J.  Larson  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  and  book  free.  901 
Gas  &  Electric  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SHOE  repairing  by  parcel  post,  Den- 
ver prices.  Send  for  price  list.  Red 
Front  Repairing  Co.,  1644  Champa  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


The  largest  breeding  herds  in  the 
country  of  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  will 
be  presented  in  this  annual  event  and 
from  the  interest  already  developed 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  next 
show  will  be  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  any  heretofore  held  in  the 
West. 

The  abandonment  of  the  show  last 
winter  has  served  to  emphasize  to  the 
Western  stockmen  the  importance  of 
this  annual  event  to  their  industry. 
It  is  the  great  practical  school  for 
Western  stockmen.  Here  they  are 
able  to  compare  the  results  of  their 
breeding  efforts  with  the  best  the 
country  produces  and  are  also  able  to 
secure  new  blood  with  which  to  build 
up  their  herds  to  even  greater  perfec- 
tion. 

Premium  lists  for  the  next  show  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show,  Denver,  Colo. 

 ♦  

THE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 


NAVAJO  Saddle  Blankets;  best  qual- 
ity, 65c  per  pound  delivered.  Simeon 
Schwemberger,  Indian  Trader,  Cedar 
Springs,  Ariz. 


LIVE  STOCK 


REGISTERED  Berkshire  pigs;  best 
stock;  low  prices.  J.  A.  Green,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 


SOME  fine  young  Registered  Berk- 
shire pigs  with  papers.  These  pigs  "are 
from  fine  stock.  $15.00  each.  Geo.  Ad- 
denbrooke,  R.  No.  2,  Edgewater,  Colo. 


GOATS  FOR  SALE — $8.00  takes  Billy 
and  Nanny;  one  year  old;  good  milk 
strain,  Nubian  and  Toggenburg  crossed. 
G.  L  Nixon,  Box  341,  Castle  Rock,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


HIGH  class  Jerseys — We  have  an 
over-supply  of  bull  calves  and  will  make 
special  prices  of  from  $50  to  $100  for 
a  short  time.  Have  a  corking  good 
yearling  just  now,  out  of  grand  champ- 
Ion  cow  at  state  fair,  1913.  A.  M.  Mc- 
Clenahan,  Greeley,  Colo. 


LET  us  tan  your  hide — cow,  horse, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog 
on  request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS,  bred  or  open  matrons. 
We  have  a  fine  kennel  of  this  famous 
breed  of  dogs;  all  pedigreed.  Frank 
Davis  &  Sons,  Holbrook,  Neb. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmers  are  buying 
lumber  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 
No.  1  dimensions,  $9,  at  the  mill.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bill  for  figures.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  in  the  country  on 
quality  lumber.  Buy  while  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  Pacific  Mill  &  Timber  Co.. 
786  Broadway  bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


LUMBER,  $20  per  thousand  delivered. 
We  will  ship  to  you  at  this  price,  deliv- 
ered at  most  stations  in  Colorado,  guar- 
anteed No.  1  fir  lumber,  shipped  sub- 
ject to  your  inspection.  Fair  terms. 
Millwork  and  cedar  posts  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  carpenter  s  list  for  quick 
estimate.  Bargain  millwork  catalog 
free.  Western  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co., 
Inc.,  533  Perkins  bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


POULTRY 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE — 18c  per  lb. 
Springvale  Poultry  Farm,  Leon,  Kans. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BOILERS  bought,  sold,  exchanged. 
Expert  repairs.  J.  E.  Johndohl,  1735 
Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo.    Phone  M.  2295. 


HELP  WANTED 


GOVERNMENT  farmers  wanted,  $60 
to  $125  monthly.  Age  21  to  50.  Ozment, 
9  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  In  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


THE  Moler  Barber  College  will  teach 
you  the  barber  trade  and  prepare  you 
for  a  better  position  than  you  now 
have.  Catalog  on  request.  1227  17th 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends?  Then  write  BANNER 
TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  164,  Chicago, 
Mid  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a 
wonderful  offer. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "In vesting  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
449-20  W.  Jackson  bldg.,  Chicago. 


THE  WESTERN  STOCK  SHOW 


The  premium  list  for  the  Annual  Na- 
tional Western  Stock  Show,  to  be  held 
in  Denver  during  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 17-22,  1916,  has  just  been  issued. 
The  annual  show  which  was  to  have 
been  held  last  January  was  abandoned 
because  of  the  foot  and  mouth  con- 
tagion. There  has  been  much  specula- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  conditions 
regarding  this  disease  would  be  such 
as  to  permit  the  holding  of  the  next 
show  in  January.  After  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation,  the  Show  As- 
socation  has  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  preparations  in  the  belief  that  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  is  now  well 
under  control  and  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  history  by  the  time  the  show 
In  held  in  January. 

The  premium  list  for  the  coming 
show  represents  close  to  $30,000  In 
premiums,  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  a  larger  show  than  ever  before. 


The  livestock  market  has  not 
changed  materially  during  the  past 
fortnight.  A  good  many  cattle  are 
now  coming  to  the  market  from  West- 
ern ranges  and  selling  to  good  advan- 
tage. The  demand,  however,  is  con- 
fined to  the  classes  of  stuff  suitable  for 
killers,  as  there  is  very  little  feeder 
demand  as  yet.  Good  fat  steers  are 
selling  on  the  Denver  market  at  the 
present  time  from  $7.00  to  $8.35,  the 
latter,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  at 
Denver  for  carloads  of  grass  steers, 
taking  a  bunch  of  fancy  North  Park, 
Colorado,  steers  last  week.  Good  fat 
cows  are  selling  from  $6.00  to  $7.00. 
The  inquiry  for  feeder  steers  is  light 
as  yet.  There  is  some  inquiry  for  good 
stock  steers  and  heifers  to  turn  on 
grass  and  a  good  demand  for  feeders 
is  anticipated  later  in  the  season,  when 
this  trade  opens  up. 

The  Western  range  cattle  run  is  ex- 
pected to  be  large  this  year  and  deal- 
ers on  the  Denver  market  look  for  a 
big  supply  of  cattle  here.  That  the 
demand  will  be  heavy  for  all  classes 
there  is  little  question.  Packers  are 
already  in  the  market  for  all  the  good 
fat  cattle  they  can  get  and  this  demand 
is  expected  to  continue  throughout  the 
fall.  Eastern  feeder  buyers  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  Denver  in  very  large 
numbers  this  year  for  their  feeding 
cattle  on  account  of  the  danger  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease.  They  are  not  going 
to  take  any  chances  this  fall  and  will 
get  the  cattle  at  first  hand  where  they 
know  there  will  not  be  danger  of  dis- 
ease. The  Denver  market,  therefore, 
is  anticipating  a  big  business. 

Hog  demand  is  good,  but  prices  are 
lower  than  two  weeks  ago  because  of 
lower  markets  East.  Good  hogs  are 
now  selling  here  at  around  $6.50  to 
$7.00.  The  crop  of  hogs  in  the  coun- 
try is  reported  heavy,  packers'  coolers 
are  well  filled  and  there  is  little  indi- 
cation of  a  material  improvement  in 
hog  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 

Sheep  demand  is  good,  but  prices  are 
around  25  to  50c  lower  than  two  weeks 
ago.  At  Denver  the  supply  has  been 
some  better  than  it  was,  but  not 
enough  sheep  and  lambs  coming  as  yet 
to  meet  buyers'  requirements,  ana 
more  could  be  used.  Good  fat  ewes  are 
selling  from  $5.00  to  $5.50;  good  weth- 
ers from  $5.75  to  $6.00;  good  yearlings 
from  $6.00  to  $6.50,  and  good  fat  lambs 
from  $7.75  to  $8.35. 


success  ever  since  on  our  own  herd 
of  about  seventy  head  of  cattle.  Our 
losses  from  this  disease  formerly  were 
50  per  cent  of  the  calves;  our  very 
best  milk  cows  went  for  beef  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Now  we  have  no  loss 
whatever  from  that  cause. 

I  also  found  the  most  simple  and 
easy  prevention  of  this  disease.  If 
your  readers  are  interested  in  finding 
a  cure  and  preventitive  of  this  disease, 
I  will  write  again  and  tell  them  of 
my  experience  and  methods. 

MRS.  SUSIE  E.  LOGGIE, 

Ridgeway,  Colo. 

 ♦  

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SEED  GER- 
MINATION LITTLE  KNOWN 
(Continued  from  page  5) 
a  few  weed  seeds,  especially  the 
finer  ones  which  propagate  on  the  sur- 
face may  be  destroyed  under  nine  or 
ten  inches. 

The  Right  Time  to  Plant 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  sow  when 
the  soil  below  the  top  four  or  five 
inches  is  dry;  but  when  the  subsoil 
is  wet  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sur- 
face it  is  much  safer  to  plant,  for  any 
rain  which  will  sprout  the  seed  will 
reach  the  subsoil,  and  the  whole  mass 
will  remain  wet  long  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  seedlings. 

Rye  is  much  safer  to  plant  under 
dry  conditions  than  wheat,  for  the 
sprout  can  live  longer  on  a  limited 
moisture  allowance. 

Alfalfa  and  small  seeds,  such  as 
millet,  etc.,  should  be  planted  during 
a  wet  spell.  Much  alfalfa  seed  is  lost 
by  summer  sprouting  followed  by  dry 
weather. 

 f  

Now  is  the  time  that  mites  make  the 
life  of  a  poultryman  undesirable.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  paint  or  spray  the 
whole  house  with  a  good  lice  killer. 
The  next  best  thing  is  to  burn  sulphur 
in  the  house.  To  do  this,  first  remove 
all  combustible  matter.  Then  put  an 
old  kettle  into  a  dishpan  and  place  on 
four  bricks  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
In  the  kettle  place  some  cobs  which 
have  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  pine  tar  to  four  parts  of  kero- 
sene oil;  sprinkle  sulphur  over  the 
cobs  and  set  on  fire.  Be  sure  to  have 
everything  arranged  so  as  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  from  the  house  and  close 
the  door  quickly,  as  the  sulphur  fumes 
are  suffocating.  Sulphur  burned  in 
this  manner  will  penetrate  every  crev- 
ice as  well  as  covering  the  surface, 
and  aids  wonderfully  in  destroying  all 
lice  and  mites.  One  part  of  turpentine 
may  be  added  to  the  pine  tar  and  kero- 
sene if  desired.  Two  or  three  times  a 
year  is  none  too  often  to  fumigate  the 
house  in  this  manner. 


CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 


Seeing  your  article  on  Contagious 
Abortion  in  Cattle,  I  am  more  than 
surprised.  You  say  the  Government 
has  found  no  cure  for  it,  so  it  remains 
for  me,  an  old  school  teacher  and 
farmer's  wife,  to  find  a  simple  and 
easy  cure  for  this  disease. 

I  found  the  cure  three  years  ago, 
and  we  have  been  using  it  with  perfect 


IT'S  FREE,  BOYS! 

HERE'S  A  CRACKERJACK  75o  KNIFE 

that  we  would  like  to  send  you  FREE  if  you 
will  help  us  persuade  your  father  to  sub- 
scribe for  "Outdoor  Life"  for  six  months  at 
our  regular  rates,  that  is  75c.  You  see, 
"Outdoor  Life"  is  a  dandy  good  sportsman's 
magazine,  published  here  in  Denver,  and  it 
carries  fine  stories  about  bear  and  lion  hunt- 
ing; in  fact,  all  kinds  of  big  game  hunting 
stories.  The  biggest  hunters  in  America 
write  the  stories  and  you  can  believe  every 
word  they  say.  Then,  too,  we  have  a  gun 
department  that  will  answer  any  and  all  your 
questions  about  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols. 
It's  just  the  kind  of  a  magazine  you  like  to 
read  and  after  your  father  sees  the  first  copy 
he  will  get  as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  you  do. 
Outdoor  Life  (six  months)  .  .  .$  .75  Both 

Knife  (regular  price)   .75 

Total  $1.50 

OUTDOOR   LIFE  PUB   CO..  DEPT. 
1824  Curtis  St..  Denver,  Colo. 


75c 
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Don't  Kill  Your  Horses 

Get  a  Little  Devil  Oil  Tractor 

It  never  minds  the  heat  or  flies,  works  day  and  night  and 
does  your  work  when  you  want  it  done.  Does  the  work  of 
eight  sturdy  horses.  Plows  the  ground,  harvests  the  crop, 
fills  the  silo,  and  hauls  the  grain  to  market.  And  don't  for- 
get: It'll  stand  still  all  day  or  go  from  place  to  place  and  do 
your  belt  work  up  to  22  horse  power.  And  the  simple  motor 
— no  valves  or  valve  "fixings"— ask  us  to  describe  it. 

The  Little  Devil  drive  wheel  is  built  with  Hart-Parr  Hold- 
Fast  lugs — each  lug  has  a  "toe  hold"  and 

Grips  the  Ground  Like  a  Horse's  Hoof 

Shall  we  send  you  a  picture  of  it? 
We  are  "old  timers"  in  the  tractor 
business — have  been  building  them  for 
fourteen  years.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address.  We've  some  mighty  interest- 
ing things  to  tell  you. 

HART-PARR  CO. 

349  Lawler  St.,      Charles  City,  la. 


Do  They  Last? 


Listen  to  this  :  In  1903  we  shipped 
out  18  tractors  and  17  of  them  are 
doing  business  today.  Is  that  an 
answer?  Of  course  it  is  and  that's 
the  reason  Hart- Parr  are  today  the 
largest  builders  of  oil  tractors  ex- 
clusively in  the  world. 


International  Feed  Grinders 

C  PEND  two  cents  a  bushel — two  cents — to  grind 
^  feed  with  an  International  feed  grinder. 

Then  figure  your  profit  on  these  items. 

One-fourth  of  the  grain  fed  to  stock  saved. 
All  the  cob  meal  saved. 
Hours  of  your  time  saved. 

Steers  and  hogs  ready  for  market  in  weeks  less  time. 
More  milk  from  cows. 
More  work  from  horses. 

With  your  International  feed  grinder  get  a  Mogul  or  Titan 

oil  engine,  operating  on  low  grade  kerosene.  This  economical 
power  keeps  down  the  cost  of  grinding  and  all  other  farm  power 
work. 

Type  B  International  feed  grinders  are  designed  specially  for 
grinding  corn  on  the  cob.  There  are  three  sizes,  with  6",  8", 
and  10"  plates.  Type  C  is  the  small  grain  grinder,  for  oats, 
wheat,  shelled  corn,  etc.,  and  is  made  in  6"  and  8"  sizes.  Type 
D  is  the  heavy  grinder  for  corn  in  the  husk,  Kaffir  corn  in  the 
head,  etc.,  and;  is  made  in  8"  and  10"  sizes. 

Further  information,  covering  every  feature  of  International 
feed  grinders  and  I  H  C  oil  engines,  is  contained  in  booklets 
which  we  will  gladly  send.   Write  for  them. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena.  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


ONE  PACKAGE  SEALS  50  GLASSES 

Parowax  is  economical  for  sealing  preserves,  but  more 
important  still,  it  seals  them  absolutely  air-tight  and 
keeps  them  for  months  just  as  fresh  as  when  you  put 
them  up. 

JB  Pure  Refined  ParafUne 

does  away  with  bothersome  strings,  papers  and  sharp 
tin  covers.  Simply  pour  melted  Parowax  over  the 
cooled  preserves.  It's  quickly  done,  and  the  Parowax 
may  be  saved,  when  the  glasses  are  opened,  and  used 
again  next  season.  Parowax  is 
not  a  chemical — simply  a  seal- 
ing agent.  Absolutely  harmless. 
Guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food 
Law.  Your  grocer  sells  it. 


Arrange  to  Attend  the 

International  Farm  Congress 

And  the  International 

Soil-Products  Exposition 

Denver,  Sept.  26th  to  Oct.  10th 

It  is  expected  that  100,000  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  warring  nations,  will  attend. 

In  connection  with  the  four  days'  session  of  the  Farm  Congress, 
which  will  include  addresses  on  important  subjects  that  are  vital  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family  by  speakers  of  National  and  International  fame, 
the  International  Soil-Products  Exposition  will  be  held.  This  will  be  the 
greatest  Agricultural  Exposition  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  U.  S.  Government  is  preparing  a  $20,000  exhibit  and  will  have 
their  best  men  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  attendance.  Twenty  states, 
including  all  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  Canadian  Government  and 
foreign  nations,  are  preparing  Agricultural  exhibits  that  will  show  every- 
thing that  can  be  produced  on  the  farm,  with  and  without  irrigation. 

A  $300  prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  bushel  of  wheat  exhibited  by 
any  state  or  any  individual  in  a  state.  The  National  Banks  of  Denver 
have  made  an  offer  to  give  $250  as  a  special  prize  to  any  Colorado  man 
who  can  win  the  wheat  prize.  Adding  the  $25  sweepstake  prize  in  this 
class,  a  Colorado  winner  would  get  $575  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  if  he  won. 

Specia  features  will  include  Farm  Implement  Exhibits,  Dairy,  Live- 
stock and  Poultry  Shows,  Tractor  and  Silo  Shows,  Motor  Car  and  Acces- 
sory Shows,  Women's  Industry  Exhibit,  Beauty  Show  and  Baby  Show, 
Mines  and  Mining  Exhibit,  and  $15,000  will  be  spent  for  amusements  of 
all  kinds. 

Gate  admission  will  be  only  25c  and  all  other  features  and  attractions 
will  be  free.  Make  suggestions,  ask  questions.  Special  railroad  rates. 
Premium  book  sent  on  application.  Address 

INTERNATIONAL  FARM  CONGRESS,  Denver,  Colo. 


iodern 

ater  Lifters  (or  Every 
.  'umping  Service — Cog  Gear  Hand 
„  „idmill  Pumps;  New  Style  House  and  Cis. 
fern  Pumps;  Hydro-Pneumatic  Pumps  (or  Country  Water 
Systems;  Easy  to  Install  Power  Pumps,  Pumping  Jacks  and 
Cylinders;  Tank  Pumps,  Spray  Pumps  and  Accessories 
Our  Service   Department  can  help  you  solve  your  water 
L    problems.    Write  for  Catalog  and  name  ol  nearest  dealer 
F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  M°  Or.mC<-  Sir.  n 
Ashland  Pump&U.iy  Tool  WorTcs  ASHLAND.  OHIO 
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r  TWELVE  STYLES — TUBULAR  AND  ST  A  YON 
with  many  exclusive  patented  features.  Storm, 
I  Dirt  and  Bird  Proof.    Adjustable  up  or  down,  in 

or  out.  Have  Roller  Bearings, 
I  Heavy  Frames  and  Steel  Trol- 
|  leys.  Overcome  "Balky  Doors" 

and  Insure  Uniform  Door  Service  tot 

barns,  garages  and  similar  build 

lngS.     Attractive  Booklet*  rauiled  on  request 

UVrOC  HAY  TOOLS  lor  unloading 
ITIII.ni)  nay  or  grain  are  popular 


Reason — Better  Stroice. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

For  FORD  CARS 
E-Z 

STEERER 
STARTER 


Guaranteed  Safety  Devloes 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Simplest   Best  Cheapest. 
Makes  them  keep 
the  road.  Saves 
Labor  and  Tires. 
From  the  seat.  No 
stalling-  or  broken 
arms — Under  hood. 
GEO.  H.  WILSON,  Distributor 
923  Northwestern  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


$1.75 

Postpaid 

$10 00 

at  Mpls. 
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INFORMATION   ON  ENSILAGE 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Much  is  written  these  days  regarding 
the  silo.  The  writer  has  been  convinced 
that  they  are  worthy  of  all  the  good 
that  has  been  written  of  them.  There 
Is,  however,  much  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out. 

We  here  in  this  part  of  Utah  are  not 
in  a  corn  belt.  Although  some  corn  is 
■■Town  in  gardens  I  have  never  seen  a 
field  of  it  grown  for  forage. 

What  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  this  community  is  this: — to  know  if 
there  are  other  plants  that  we  can  grow 
that  will  make  good  silage.  Alfalfa, 
peas,  sweet  clover  and  some  co*n  can 
be  grown  here.  Will  these  make  good 
silage.  This  is  strictly  a  live  stock 
district.  What  may  come  is  hard  to 
tell,  but  as  yet  I  have  never  known  of 
any  disease  among  cattle  or  hogs. 

If  silos  can  be  made  as  useful  here 
as  in  other  localities  there  is  a  field  for 
them,  as  there  is  not  one  to  be  seen  In 
traveling  from  the  main  line  of  the  D. 
&  R.  G.  Road  to  this  place,  200  miles 
distance,  and  all  the  way  is  a  stock- 
growing  and  dairy  country. 

Cream  is  shipped  from  every  station 
on  the  line  from  Thistle  Junction  to 
Panquich  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden 
creameries. 

I  would  like  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  silo  you  can  furnish. 
I  wish  to  study  it  up  with  a  view  of 
getting  anything  that  will  be  of  ben- 
efit in  my  business,  and  if  a  success  it 
will  open  a  field  for  more. — A.  W.  Phil- 
lips, Spry,  Utah. 

As  has  frequently  been  said  in  the 
columns  of  Western  Farm  Life,  en- 
silage is  nothing  more  than  canned 
vegetation,  and  most  any  vegetable 
matter  that  stock  like  in  the  growing 
state  will  make  ensilage.  Of  course, 
some  crops  are  better  than  others,  but 
most  any  of  the  green  crops,  properly 
put  up,  will  make  good  ensilage.  Corn 
is  regarded  as  the  best  ensilage  crop, 
with  cane  a  close  second.  Ensilage 
made  of  field  peas  is  regarded  by  those 
who  use  it  as  preferable  to  any  other 
ensilage.  The  cattle  and  sheep  feed- 
ers of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado, 
put  up  large  quantities  of  pea  silage. 
This  is  cut  in  the  green  state  when 
the  majority  of  pods  are  filled  with 
well-formed  peas  and  this  is  mixed 
with  barley,  which  is  cut  when  the 
grain  is  in  the  middle  dough  and  both 
pea  vine  and  barley  straw  are  run 
through  the  cutter  together.  This  en- 
silage is  very  rich  in  protein  and  is  fed 
to  all  kinds  of  livestock  with  good  re- 
sults. 

In  your  locality  you  should  be  able 
to  grow  eight  to  twelve  tons  of  green 
pea  vine  per  acre,  and  this,  with  bar- 
ley, should  answer  your  purpose  ad- 
mirably. 

A  number  of  successful  experiments 
in  making  ensilage  out  of  alfalfa  have 
been  made,  but  as  a  rule  most  farmers 
and  stockmen  prefer  feeding  alfalfa  as 
hay,  since  there  is  very  little  waste  to 
it  if  cured  and  put  up  properly.  When 
alfalfa  is  cut  for  ensilage,  the  first  crop 
is  generaly  used  and  is  cut  in  the 
blossom  stage.  Weeds  and  all  are  run 
through  the  cutter,  and  after  it  has 
cured  in  the  silo  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  the  ensilage  is  then  ready  to 
be  fed  to  beef  cattle  or  dairy  stock 
with  just  as  good  results  as  ensilage 
made  from  the  later  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa or  from  corn  and  alfalfa  mixed. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  first  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  is  not  only  in  saving 
this  cutting,  which  is  frequently 
thrown  away  on  account  of  its  weedy 
condition,  but  it  also  gives  the  dairy- 
man or  stockman  succulent  feed  dur- 
ing the  dry  summer  season  and  enables 
him  to  use  the  silo  for  a  second  crop 
later  in  the  fall. 

Sweet  clover  is  treated  in  about  the 
same  way  as  alfalfa,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  should  be  cut  before  the 
stalks  get  woody  and  strong. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  not  to  have 
a  silo,  which  often  pays  for  itself  in 
increased  production  the  first  year. 

The  silo  is  a  sort  of  balance  wheel 
for  farm  crops.  There  are  times  when 
the  farmer  produces  more  crops  than 
he  needs,  and  this  excess  can  be  stored 
for  the  time  likely  to  come  when  it  is 
badly  needed. 

From  early  July  until  well  into  Au- 
gust, when  satisfactory  amounts  of 
green  feed  are  not  to  be  had,  the  crops 
that  were  stored  in  the  silo  when  green 
feed  was  abundant  become  especially 
valuable.  The  silage  is  also  especially 
valuable  in  winter  and  has  a  standard, 
all-the-year-round  value. 

Silage  is  harvested  when  the  crop  is 
at  its  maximum,  so  that  immense 
quantities  of  feed  are  secured.  When 
the  silage  is  properly  stored,  the  max- 
imum portion  of  the  crop  has  been 
saved. 


These  Goodyear  Tires 
t  Made  Extra-Large 

Sizes  30x3  V2  and  30x3 


We  are  this  year  giving  special  attention  to 
users  of  small-size  tires.  There  are  about  a 
million  of  the  m.  And  the  tire  we  build  would 
win  them  ail  if  all  of  them  could  know  about  it. 

$317,000  Added 

This  year  we  are  building  these  tires  larger  than 
ever.  We'  ve  increased  the  air  capacity  by  20  per 
cent.  Added  size  means  added  mileage,  as  every 
user  knows. 

We  have  added  30  per  cent 
to  the  rubber  in  the  side  walls 
just  above  the  bead.  That's 
where  constant  bending  taxes 
tire  walls  most.  And  where 
thin-walled  tires  often  chafe 
and  break. 

We  have  made  new  molds  to  improve  the  tire's 
design.  For  we  have  found  a  new  shape  which 
increases  endurance. 

These  three  additions  will  add  to  our  tire  cost 
$317,000  this  year.  Yet  this  year  we  made  an- 
other big  price  reduction — our  third  in  two  years, 
totaling  45  per  cent. 

Four-Ply  Tires 

Even  the  smallest  Goodyear  Automobile  Tires 


20%  More  Capacity 
30%  More  Strength 


are  four-ply  tires — even  size  30x3.  And  our  anti- 
skid tread — the  Goodyear  All-Weather — is  double- 
thick  on  all. 

So  Goodyears  have  always  been  exceptional 
tires.  They  won  on  sheer  merit  the  top  place  in 
Tiredom,  and  for  years  have  outsold  any  other. 

Now  we  add  20  per  cent  to  the  air  capacity  and 
30  per  cent  to  the  rubber  above  the  bead.  And 
we  give  you  a  better  design.    We  are  building  by 
far  the  most  capable  tires  ever 
built  in  these  small  sizes. 

So  even  the  occasional 
mishap  and  misuse  will  find 
new  strength  to  combat  them. 


In  Side  Walls 


Get  These  Extras 

The  value  we  give  in 
Goodyear  tires  is  due  to  our  mammoth  output.  Get 
that  value — it  is  due  you.  Smaller,  thinner,  lighter 
tires  can't  serve  as  Goodyears  do.  Even  last 
year's  Goodyears,  though  the  leading  tires,  could 
not  compare  with  these. 


Any  Goodyear  dealer  will  supply  you.  Every 
neighborhood  has  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  with 
your  size  in  stock,  and  it  renders  full  Goodyear 

Service. 

(2648) 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories;  also  Goodyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 


Many  silos  were  built  a  few  years 
ago  and  several  of  them  were  allowed 
to  go  into  disuse,  largely  because  crops 
adapted  to  silage  were  not  grown.  Corn 
is  the  big  silage  crop,  but  formerly  it 
was  put  into  the  silo  when  so  green 
that  it  did  not  make  silage.  Vetch  and 
oats  are  also  valuable  as  silage  makers. 

For  general  information  on  silos  and 
ensilage,  I  would  advise  that  you  write 
the  agricultural  college  experiment 
stations  of  a  number  of  the  Western 
states  for  their  bulletins  on  silos. 


Senator  Dunlap  Strawberries 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  let  us  know  where  we  can 
get  the  Senator  Dunlap  strawberry 
plants  and  what  is  customary  distance 
between  plants  in  row? 

Thanking  you  in  advance. — A  West- 
ern Farm  Life  Reader,  Mrs.  T.  J.  B., 
Lamar,  Colo. 

The  Senator  Dunlap  strawberry 
may  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in 
strawberry  plants.  We  have  bought 
some  from  the  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co., 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  and  found  the 
plants  satisfactory. 

They  should  be  planted  out  in  the 
spring  on  well-prepared  land.  The 


rows  should  be  three  and  one-half  to 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  set  12 
to  14  inches  apart  in  the  row.  They 
should  be  given  thorough  cultivation 
during  the  growing  season,  and  if  the 
soil  is  dry,  the  runners  should  be  cov- 
ered over.  It  will  also  be  advisable 
to  keep  the  runners  from  the  middle 
of  the  row,  by  directing  them  along 
the  rows.  To  obtain  a  good  stand  it 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  setting 
the  plants.  The  roots  should  be  all 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet 
the  crown  should  be  above.  Failure  to 
observe  this  point  results  disastrously. 

The  roots  may  be  pruned  back  three 
or  four  inches,  and  in  setting,  the  roots 
should  be  spread  out  and  not  bunched 
together  In  a  narrow  hole.  A  good 
way  is  to  stretch  a  line  and  then  with 
a  spade  open  up  a  narrow  slit,  and 
then  spread  out  the  roots  in  a  fan- 
shape  in  this  narrow  slit  and  firm  the 
soil  by  pushing  the  slit  together. 

In  (his  way,  one  can  get  the  plants 
set  out  to  proper  depth,  and  the  opera- 
lion  is  quite  rapid  and  much  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  dibble  method,  as 
i  he  roots  by  I  hat  method  of  planting 


are  apt  to  be  bunched  together  in  the 
hole. 

The  strawberries  should  have  win- 
ter protection;  that  is,  after  the 
ground  is  frozen  in  the  fall,  some 
straw  free  from  weed-seed  should  be 
placed  over  the  bed  and  the  straw 
held  in  place  by  old  rails  or  boards, 
to  prevent  it  from  blowing  away.  The 
uncovering  should  not  be  done  until 
after  the  bad  weather  in  the  spring 
is  over,  yet  early  enough  to  prevent 
the  young  shoots  from  turning  yellow. 
In  taking  off  the  straw,  a  certain 
amount  should  be  left  around  the  old 
plants  and  worked  about  them.  This 
will  keep  the  fruit  clean. — E.  P.  Sand- 
sten,  Horticulturist,  Colorado  State 
Agricultural  College. 


You  can  raise  potatoes  without  scab 
if  you  will  treat  the  seed  with  forma- 
lin. One  pint  added  to  thirty  gallons 
of  water  wHl  treat  twenty  bushels  of 
seed.  Soak  the  potatoes  in  the  solu- 
tion for  several  hours,  then  remove 
and  dry  or  plant  at  once.  It  is  best  to 
treat  the  sacks  as  well  to  prevent  re- 
infection. 
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THE  greatest  congress  of  agri- 
cultural workers  that  has  per- 
haps ever  been  assembled 
before  in  the  United  States 
was  convened  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
of  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
August  9-14,  1915.  This  was  a  series 
of  meetings  that  it  took  months  to 
prepare  and  arrange  for,  and  some  of 
the  brightest  and  most  experienced 
men  in  the  various  lines  of  agricul- 
tural research,  demonstration  and  col- 
lege work  addressed  these  meetings. 

The  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, Land  Grant  College  Engineering 
Association,  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teach- 
ing, Society  for  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
tural Science,  Western  College  of  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Association, 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  Amer- 
ican Farm  Management  Association, 
and  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers,  brought  the  agri- 
cultural workers  from  Maine,  Florida 
and  Washington  with  all  the  interven- 
ing states  to  California.  This  was  in- 
deed a  RED  LETTER  occasion  for  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  first  address  in  the  Farm  Man- 
agement Association  was  by  Dean 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  upon  the  theme, 
"Land  Credits  and  Land  Settlements." 
Dean  Hunt  enunciated  the  following 
propositions  and  gave  them  argumen- 
tative support. 

1.  American  farms  must  be  recap- 
italized at  least  three  times 

in  a  century. 

2.  Young  men  are  born 
Into  the  world  with  their 
clothes  off.  They  are  without 
capital. 

3.  The  open  country  can- 
not afford  to  support  numer- 
ous social,  racial  or  religious 
divisions. 

4.  The  country  population 
of  one  generation  determines 
the  character  of  the  city  pop- 
ulation in  the  next  generation. 

5.  Land  credit,  popularly 
known  as  rural  credit,  is  a 
means  of  creating  a  perma- 
nent agriculture  by  putting 
farm  mortgages  on  an  invest- 
ment basis. 

In  San  Francisco  there  is 
a  furniture  store  that  has 
been  in  existence  since  the 
early  50's.    How  many  farms 


can  you  recall  that  have  been  under 
the  same  management  since  1860?  A 
corporation  is  endowed  with  the  capac- 
ity for  succession.  A  farm  enterprise 
is  dependent  upon  the  life  of  a  single 
individual.  The  one  undeniable,  un- 
escapable,  inevitable  condition  is,  that 
the  farms  of  the  United  States  must 
be  recapitalized  at  least  three  times 
in  a  century.  This  problem  of  recap- 
italizing the  farm  has  been  met  in  at 
least  fourteen  countries,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  met  in  the  United  States. 

Young  men  are  born  into  the  world 
with  their  clothes  off.  Few  are  born 
with  a  gold  or  even  a  silver  spoon  in 
their  mouths.  Those  who  inherit 
money  seldom  do  so  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  There  are  in  this  country 
today  approximately  one  million  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  inclusive,  who  will  event- 
ually occupy  farms  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  there  are  a  million 
young  women  who  are  going  to  live 
with  them  and  rear  families.  The 
farm  is  no  place  for  a  bachelor.  All 
this  is  so  unless  the  number  of  farms 
decreases  or  they  are  cultivated  in 
the  future  by  foreigners. 

How  are  these  young  men  to  secure 
the  six  billion  dollars  worth  of  capital 
required  to  possess  a  million  farms? 
Whence  will  come  the  money  to  fur- 
nish the  homes  so  that  these  young 
mothers  may  have  just  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life?  When  160  acres  of 
fertile  land  could  be  obtained  free, 
we  did  not  need  to  ask  these  questions. 


Now  they  are  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions before  the  American  people. 

From  the  institution  with  which  I 
am  connected,  there  were  graduated 
last  year  sixty-six  men  who  had 
studied  agriculture.  Only  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  these  men  had  any  farm, 
expected  to  inherit  a  farm  or  to  inherit 
any  money  with  which  to  buy  a  farm. 
The  average  farm  in  this  state  (Cali- 
fornia) is  worth  more  than  $16,000. 
How  are  these  young  men  to  get  the 
capital  or  the  credit  with  which  to 
secure  an  average  California  farm? 
What  is  the  use  of  educating  young 
men  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  if 
they  cannot  practice  it?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  they  should  go  to 
work  and  earn  the  money  to  buy  a 
farm.  Indeed,  that  is  just  what  hap- 
pens. For  want  of  capital  they  go  to 
work  on  a  salary,  and  if  they  ever 
earn  enough  money  to  buy  a  farm  they 
have  reached  an  earning  capacity  that 
it  is  unwise  to  sacrifice,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  they  have  reached  a 
time  of  life  when  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous either  for  their  families  or  for 
society  that  they  should  begin  farm- 
ing. Popular  tradition  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding,  the  farm  is  not  the 
place  to  return  to  after  a  successful 
business  life,  but  rather  a  place  to  re- 
tire from  after  rearing  a  successful 
family. 

Dr.  Warren  of  Cornell  University 
has  pointed  out  that  in  southeastern 
United  States  the  land  is  held  at  a 
lower  price  because  two  races  occupy 


A  Rick  of  Alfalfa  Containing  More  Than  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Tons 


the  land,  necessitating  two  sets  of 
social  institutions.  This  greater  over- 
head charge  makes  the  land  less  val- 
uable. In  the  large  cities  people  sub- 
divide and  stratify  without  special  in- 
convenience. In  the  open  country 
such  stratifications  are,  for  physical 
and  economic  reasons,  impossible.  Iu 
the  city,  without  any  impropriety,  you 
may  not  associate  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  adjoining  apartment  because 
you  do  not  fancy  the  way  he  trims  his 
beard,  but  in  the  country  you  must 
associate  with  the  man  on  the  next 
farm,  even  though  he  is  constitution- 
ally opposed  to  the  use  of  a  bathtub. 

As  long  as  the  people  in  the  country 
raise  larger  families  than  those  in  the 
cities,  and  the  cities  continue  to  grow 
faster  than  the  country,  it  follows  that 
in  the  cities  every  generation  must  be 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  pre- 
vious generation  in  the  country.  New 
York  and  Boston  are  rapidly  becoming 
un-American  cities  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  raise  enough 
children  to  maintain,  let  alone  in- 
crease, their  population.  Almost  ex- 
actly one-half  of  the  people  of  Man- 
hattan are  foreign-born.  Less  than  15 
per  cent  have  two  American-born  par- 
ents. Boston  is  now  the  second  Dublin 
of  the  world.  Hoboken  does  not  dare 
to  have  a  parade  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Unless  our  children  occupy  the 
country,  our  grandchildren  will  not  oc- 
cupy the  cities.  It  is  the  people  who 
occupy  the  land  that  will  eventually  in- 
herit the  earth. 

<  Let  us  assume  a  case  which 
is  normal,  as  shown  by  insur- 
ance statistics.  A  farmer 
marries  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  25,  has  four  children 
before  he  becomes  forty,  and 
between  the  ages  of  55  and 
60  dies,  possessed  of  a  farm 
worth  $16,000.  Under  these 
conditions  he  may  readily 
have  one  son  of  the  age  to 
assume  the  management  of 
the  farm.  What  must  the 
son  do?  Having  inherited 
one-fourth  of  the  property,  he 
must  assume  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  other  three  heirs, 
or  an  obligation  of  $12,000. 
If  there  were  a  system  of 
finance  by  which  he  could 
spread  the  payments  over  say 
30  or  even  20  years  he  might 
be  able  to  work  his  way  out. 
Under  present  conditions  a 
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sale  often  occurs  and  the 
land  passes  into  other  hands. 
It  would  seem  to  a  man  with- 
out local  prejudices  that  the 
system  of  finance  which  is  so 
successful  in  other  industries 
might  be  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  Land  Credit  System 

The  proposed  land  credit 
system  is  merely  the  well- 
tried  system  of  world-wide 
finance  applied  to  agriculture. 
It  is  a  means  of  putting  farm 
mortgages  on  an  investment 
basis.  Stated  in  its  briefest 
terms,  it  provides  for  loans 
payable  in  fixed  annual  sums 
of  both  principal  and  interest 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on 
agricultural  property,  to  ap- 
proved borrowers  and  under 
approved  conditions,  for  per- 
iods not  to  exceed  say  thirty- 
five  years,  with  interest  of 
not  less  than  say  4  per  cent. 

A  large  part  of  the  development  of 
private  corporations,  as  well  as  the 
public  improvement  of  cities,  has  been 
due  to  the  savings  of  the  people,  bor- 
rowed largely  at  4  to  5  per  cent.  The 
land  credit  plan  is  intended  to  allow 
the  savings  of  the  people  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  land  in  order  that  a  per- 
manent agriculture  may  develop. 

Men  in  cities  now  conduct  great  en- 
terprises, enjoy  comfortable  transpor- 
tation facilities,  occupy  luxurious 
offices,  without  a  dollar  of  their  own 
money  invested  in  these  agencies,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  carry  life  insurance 
of  invest  in  stocks  and  bonds.  The 
phenomenal  development  of  the  cities 
within  recent  years  would  have  been 
impossible  were  this  not  so.  Farming 
is  the  one  great  industry  remaining 
in  which  men  commonly  invest  their 
own  money  in  order  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness. Some  high-minded  but  impul- 
sive people  have  seriously  discussed 
the  bringing  of  Belgians  into  the 
United  States  and  placing  them  on  the 
land.  There  is  as  much  probability  of 
the  Belgians  coming  to  America  in 
large  numbers  to  settle  upon  the  land 
as  there  is  that  this  audience  will  mi- 
grate to  Siberia.  Any  industrious 
Belgian  farmer  can  borrow  money  at 
four  per  cent  and  have  sixty  years  to 
pay  it  back. 

Some  months  ago  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco  spent  a 
dinner  and  an  evening  discussing  this 
subject  of  land  credit.  For  several 
hours  the  Pro-Allies  and  Pro-Germans 
of  this  subject  held  sway.  After  it 
was  over  two  Australians  rushed  up 
to  me  and  said:  "We  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  this  discussion. 
We  do  all  these  things  in  Australia. 
From  our  point  of  view  there  is  noth- 
ing to  discuss.  We  do  it  now."  So 
they  do.  So  do  thirteen  other  coun- 
tries. While  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  are  in  competition  to  retain  and 
increase  existing  population,  we  sit 
tight  in  smug  content,  promoting  a  sys- 
tem of  finance  and  land  development 
which  leads  inevitably  to  our  own  ex- 
tinction, without  one  gun  being  fired. 
To  us  the  war  in  Europe  is  small  in 
comparison." 

Captain  W.  S.  A.  Smith  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  followed  with  a  most  help- 
ful address  discussing  the  topic, 
"Economic  Utilization  of  Labor  and 
Wastes  on  the  Farm."  He  said  in  part: 
"Farms  must  first  of  all  support  the 
family  on  the  farm.  Farms  on  high- 
priced  land  must  necessarily  be  run 
carefully  to  make  profits  on  the  busi- 


lllustrating  the  Heads  of  an  Oat  Field  Grown  Under  Irrigation.    Yield  Eighty-five  Bushels 


ness.  This  requires  economy,  business 
management.  This  means  utilizing 
farm  wastes  and  economical  use  of 
farm  labor.  I  was  on  a  Saturday  at 
a  farmers'  market  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
a  short  time  ago.  One  old  lady  was 
offering  for  sale  two  squabs,  a  few 
bunches  of  radishes  and  some  roasting 
ears.  This  represented  use  of  other- 
wise waste  space.  It  shows  or  reveals 
why  this  particular  county  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  farmed  counties  East 
or  West — waste  space  all  utilized, 
every  foot  of  the  land  farmed  to  give 
some  return. 

"A  large  crop  may  benefit  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  but  the  farmer  is  as 
well  off  with  40  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  at  70  cents  per  bushel  as  he  is 
with  70  bushels  of  corn  at  40  cents. 
He  is  farming  for  profit  and  dollars 
and  cents  are  what  count.  Market 
price  as  well  as  yield  determine 
whether  it  be  profit  or  loss  in  the  final 
returns. 

"I  visited  a  farm  near  Lancaster  a 
few  months  ago.  Thirty  steers  were 
being  fed  in  an  enclosure  not  many 
times  larger  than  the  car  which  was 
later  to  transport  them  to  market.  I 
asked  why  this  small  enclosure,  why 
not  turn  into  fields  to  run  at  large. 
The  farmer's  reply  was,  "I  run  this 
farm  for  profit.  I  find  my  greatest 
return  comes  when  I  reduce  the  loss 
of  feed  energy  wasted  to  its  lowest 
minimum  and  at  the  same  time  I  save 
both  liquid  and  solid  manure  to  re- 
plenish the  land."  This  particular 
farm  has  been  in  this  one  family  for 
more  than  200  years.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  result  of  good  farming  and 
business  management  maintaining  con- 
tinuity of  ownership. 

My  experience  is  that  any  farmer 
who  buys  cattle  and  handles  for  direct 
profit  will  sooner  or  later  go  broke. 
If  he  handle  for  the  indirect  profits 
he  will  make  good.  One  great  asset 
is  fertility.  If  I  can  get  fertility  thru 
careful  farming  all  the  rest  will  work 
out." 

This  Captain  Smith  illustrated  by 
giving  from  his  own  experience  the 
purchase  of  a  run-down  farm,  growing 
feed  crops  largely  for  livestock,  feed- 
ing the  same  on  the  farm,  and  building 
up  the  soil  with  the  fertility  thus 
manufactured,  until  this  farm  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  paying  15 
per    cent    dividends.     The  average 


rental  on  farms  in  same  locality  is 
$7.00  to  $7.50  per  acre.  By  utilizing 
waste  have  made  a  profit  of  from  nine 
to  twelve. 

"The  labor  problem  is  a  great  prob- 
lem. The  man  who  makes  good  must 
feel  good  about  his  work.  We  should 
make  things  worth  while  for  the  hired 
man.  Sometimes  one  can  do  this  by 
giving  labor  a  small  proportion  of 
profit  and  thus  encourage  the  bringing 
of  results  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger— not  in  the  RED.  An  offer  of 
$5.00  for  straight  rows,  paying  a  pre- 
mium for  a  certain  number  of  pigs  per 
litter  saved  or  raised,  and  other  things 
done  in  like  manner  will  interest  and 
arouse  farm  activities  in  a  personal 
way. 

"The  point  in  farming  is,  'get  re- 
sults.' Every  farmer  should  have 
some  plan  that  he  is  working  to — sys- 
tem in  all  his  work.  Build  so  as  to 
economize  labor  and  thus  reduce  cost 
of  farm  operations.  Have  a  logical 
plan  to  work  to  and  save  labor.  One 
farmer  I  know  of  fed  350  cattle  and 
300  head  of  hogs,  tended  them  alone 
for  six  months. 

"It  is  not  necessarily  saving  of  first 
cost  but  saving  of  interest  that  counts. 
I  saw  on  one  Pennsylvania  farm  a 
$6,000  barn.  Four  thousand  dollars  of 
that  space  was  used  to  house  wheat 
largely.  This  space  was  used  for  only 
six  weeks.  Too  much  waste  space,  too 
long  a  period  of  the  year.  Too  many 
of  us  are  saving  nickels  but  losing 
dollars." 

Captain  Smith  told  of  one  who 
worked  at  the  stockyards  for  six 
months  for  nothing,  simply  that  he 
might  have  the  privilege  of  studying 
the  books  to  learn  what  was  made  and 
lost.  This  was  a  great  schooling 
which  taught  the  fundamental  value 
of  system  in  business. 

An  earnest  word  was  then  given  on 
convenience  for  the  home  and  the 
speaker  declared  that  the  greatest 
problem  in  the  Middle  West  today  is 
the  home.  Thousands  of  farm  homes 
have  no  conveniences.  Home  should 
not  be  the  last  thing  thought  of.  The 
Irudgery  of  the  home  is,  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  driving  some  of 
the  best  farm  youth  to  the  city.  Give 
the  boys  a  personal  interest  in  the 
work,  awake  some  real  social  enjoy- 
ment in  farm  home  life  and  bring  to 
the  farm  home  maker  some  of  the 


home  conveniences  that  make 
life  worth  while  and  we  can 
keep  our  farm  youth  on  the 

farm." 

Captain  Smith's  address 
came  from  a  most  successful 
banker  and  livestock  farmer, 
and  it  was  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  sound  advice 
that  years  of  experience  have 
taught  him. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
L.  H.  Goddard  of  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  summar- 
ized in  an  interesting  manner 
some  of  the  more  important 
results  obtained  from  Farm 
Management  demonstrations. 
The  work  was  begun  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1914.  This  has  now 
extended  to  twenty-one  states, 
covers  161  counties  and  rec- 
ords have  been  taken  on 
8,018  farms.  Summaries  have 
been  completed  on  4,930 
farms  ready  to  take  back  to 
farmers.  Records  have  gone  back  to 
2,500  farmers  and  566  of  these  have 
arranged  to  make  changes  to  improve 
their  farm  management  organization, 
while  1,439  have  arranged  to  keep 
some  kind  of  farm  accounts. 

The  very  greatest  assistance  has 
come  from  county  agents  and  clerks 
furnished  by  the  county.  An  import- 
ant feature  noted  is  the  difference  ob- 
served on  different  farms  between 
cost  of  labor.  Every  community  has 
some  good  farmers.  You  cannot  tell 
a  good  farm  by  simply  looking  at  it. 
You  must  have  some  farm  analysis 
method.  Two  farms  side  by  side  were 
apparently  similar,  yet  one  farmer 
had  a  net  labor  income  (what  is  left 
after  all  cost  expense,  taxes,  interest, 
etc.,  is  deducted)  of  $1,200  above  his 
neighbor. 

The  work  grows  in  interest,  import- 
ance and  value.  The  goal  is  to  get  the 
farmer  to  take  his  own  record  and 
make  the  analysis  of  his  own  business. 
To  stop  all  possible  farm  leaks  and 
to  increase  all  possible  farm  profits. 

Space  of  time  forbids  giving  a  de- 
tailed report  of  all  the  addresses  of 
these  series  of  meetings.  The  Joint 
Session  of  the  Society  of  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science,  Society  of 
Agronomy  and  Farm  Management  As- 
sociation Monday  evening  of  the  week 
enjoyed  a  most  helpful  and  inspiring 
address  from  President  H.  J.  Waters 
of  the  first-named  society  and  Presi- 
dent of  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
President  C.  E.  Thorne  of  the  second- 
named  society  and  director  of  Ohio 
Experiment  Station. 

Tuesday  morning  in  the  Society  of 
Agronomy,  Prof.  J.  F.  Cox  of  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  discussed  an 
interesting  plan  for  "State  Wide  Crop 
Improvement"  that  is  working  helpful 
changes. 

Good  Management  Essential 

In  Farm  Management  Association 
this  same  forenoon  a  paper  of  very 
practical  import  was  read  that  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Thompson  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  who  was  not 
able  to  be  present.  His  subject  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  "How  the  Young 
Men  Are  Obtaining  a  Foothold  Upon 
the  Land."  The  writer  gleaned  the 
following  facts  from  the  reading  of 
this  address.  The  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  course  the  young  man 
with  practical  farm  experience  but 
with  little  or  no  funds  should  follow 
in  becoming  an  owner  of  land,  are: 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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The  Big  Farm  Congress  and  Soil  Products  Exposition 


R.  H.  FAXON     Secretary  International  Farm  Congress 


THIS  is  the  ABC,  this  is  the  ques- 
tionnaire, of  the  International 
Farm   Congress   and  Interna- 
tional Soil-Products  Exposition : 
What    is    the   International  Farm 
Congress? 

It  is  an  organization  of  men  in  of- 
ficial life,  business  men,  scientists  and 
research  men,  and  practical  farmers. 
How  widespread  is  its  membership? 
It  invades  every  civilized  country  on 
the  globe.   Its  bulk  membership,  quite 
naturally,  is  in  Western  United  States 
and  Western  Canada. 
What  is  that  membership? 
Five  thousand. 

How  many  of  those  members  will 
actually  sit  in  the  Congress  at  Den- 
ver? 

Somewhere  between  1,500  and  2,000. 
Is  that  a  good  convention? 
It  is  so  regarded  in  the  convention 
business. 

How  important  is  such  a  conven- 
tion? 

In  this  day,  any  gathering  having  to 
do  with  the  consideration  of  agricul- 
tural development  is  regarded  as  im- 
portant. When  a  program  like  that  of 
the  International  Farm  Congress  as- 
sembles men  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries who  are  specialists,  who  are 
practical,  who  do  not  shoot  over  the 
head,  who  have  a  real  message,  it  be- 
comes doubly  important. 

Who  are  some  of  the  speakers  on 
this  program? 

Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  governments,  governors 
of  states,  members  of  Congress,  spec- 
ialists from  educational  institutions, 
and  practical  farmers  and  business 
men. 

What  are  the  actual  dates  of  the 
Congress? 

October  4-7 — four  days. 

Where  will  they  be? 

In  a  theater  adjacent  to  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds,  whose  pivotal  point  is 
the  Denver  Auditorium. 

Is  a  record  kept  of  these  proceed- 
ings? 

Yes;  the  Congress  keeps  a  verbatim 
report  of  them,  edits  them  carefully, 
includes  pertinent  facts  about  the  Con- 
gress and  Exposition,  Denver  and 
Colorado,  and  of  other  features,  and 
binds  them  into  a  volume  which  is 
valuable  as  a  hand-book,  and  which 
will  later  be  found  in  hundreds  of  li- 
braries thruout  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Who  is  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

Frank  W.  Mondell  of  Newcastle, 
Wyoming.  He  is  and  has  been  for  20 
years  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  He  was,  years  ago,  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office.  He  is  a  practical  farmer,  and 
when  at  Newcastle  personally  man- 
ages his  ranch.  He  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Congress,  and  was 
president  of  it  once  before,  several 
years  ago. 

Who  are  the  other  officials? 

The  vice-presidents  are  three:  First, 
W.  C.  Edwards  of  Kansas,  one  of  the 
heaviest  land-owners  and  actual  pro- 
ducers in  his  state,  a  former  state 
official,  and  a  builder  of  the 
West  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration; second,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Paxman  of  Utah,  statewide 
demonstrator  in  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College;  third, 
Thomas  P.  Cooper,  director 
of  the  experiment  station  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  business  of  the  Con- 
gress is  directed  by  a  board 
of  governors,  whose  chairman 
Is  W.  I.  Drummond  of  Enid, 
Oklahoma,  part  owner  of  a 
daily  newspaper  and  farm 
Journal.  He  spends  much  of 
his  time  in  the  Congress 
work.  Other  members  of  the 
board  are:  W.  R.  Mother- 
well, Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
Canada;  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe, 
president  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural   College;    H.  M. 
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Bainer,  agricultural  demonstrator  for 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad  in  Texas;  W. 
M.  Jardine,  dean  and  director,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College;  E.  M.  Ammons, 
former  governor  of  Colorado  and  presi- 
dent of  Western  Farm  Life  Company; 
and  President  Mondell  and  Secretary 
Faxon. 

The  secretary  of  the  Congress  is  R. 
H.  Faxon  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  serving 
his  second  year  in  this  capacity,  and  a 
former  newspaper  man  and  commer- 
cial executive.  Mr.  Faxon  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Congress. 

What  does  the  Congress  do  besides 
hold  these  annual  sessions? 

It  is  a  constant  clearing-house  of  in- 
formation throughout  the  year  on  ag- 
ricultural subjects  and  matters;  and 
then  becomes  an  agricultural  forum 
for  four  days  in  the  annual  sessions. 
It  prints  a  monthly  publication  called 
"Dry-Farming  and  Rural  Homes," 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  Congress, 
its  medium  of  information  to  member- 
ship and  the  public,  and,  like  farm 
journals,  in  a  way,  it  conveys  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  facts  to  those  who 
desire  them.  It  seeks  to  co-ordinate 
the  effort  of  agricultural  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations,  state  and  national 
bureaus  and  departments,  and  the 
labors  of  those  engaged  in  furthering 
agricultural  development  work.  It 
puts  on  expositions  and  conducts  them 
successfully. 

Is  the  Congress  in  business  for  finan- 
cial gain? 

It  is  not.  It  has  not  reached  the 
point  of  being  self-sustaining,  though 
it  hopes  it  may  be;  and  is  always  de- 
pendent to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  community  and  the  state  where  it 
makes  its  home  for  a  year.  Its  Expo- 
sition is  not  wholly  an  educational  in- 
stitution, being  guarded  in  the  most 
businesslike  way,  but  only  seeking  to 
care  for  itself — to  "break  even." 


What  is  the  general  purpose? 

To  do  a  useful  work  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  development  and  to  help 
the  community  and  the  state  in  which 
it  is  located  for  the  time  being,  there- 
by helping,  ultimately,  in  the  general 
agricultural  development  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  enhancement  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

What  will  be  some  of  the  important 
features  of  the  Congress  program  at 
Denver,  October  4-7. 

Livestock,  dairying,  silos,  crops, 
soils,  irrigation,  forestry,  marketing 
and  rural  credits,  good  roads,  general 
Western  problems. 

Are  there  railroad  rates  of  an  at- 
tractive nature  for  this  Congress  and 
Exposition? 

There  are  These  run  from  the  or- 
dinary tourist  rate  down  to  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  Ask  your  railroad 
agent.  If  you  live  outside  of  Colorado 
and  are  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  Coast  Expositions  or  some  distant 
trip,  have  your  tickets  made  to  read 
via  Denver  with  stopoff. 

Does  the  United  States  Government 
recognize  the  Congress  and  its  work?  1  sition  attendants 


third  floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Denver,  and  there  are 
15  officials  and  employes  at  work 
there. 

What  is  the  International  Soil-Prod- 
ucts Exposition? 

It  is  the  demonstration  of  the  work 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  desire  of 
localities,  states  and  countries  to  show 
their  progress  in  agriculture. 

Is  it  purely  an  agricultural  Exposi- 
tion? 

No,  it  is  only  about  75  per  cent 
"pure  agricultural."  There  is  a  feat- 
ure of  the  industrial  in  these  Exposi- 
tions— industrial  feature  allied  to 
agriculture,  or  otherwise.  In  the  Den- 
ver Exposition  mines  and  mining  and 
other  features  also  enter  in. 

Where  will  the  Exposition  be  held? 

Downtown  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
in  the  great  Auditorium,  and  in  eleven 
other  buildings  temporarily  con- 
structed in  the  streets  and  on  vacant 
property  adjoining. 

Did  you  say  twelve  buildings  in  all? 

Yes.  You  can  see  them  going  up, 
now. 

What  square  footage  is  this? 
Upwards  of  one  million. 
Are  these  different  units  of  the  ex- 
position "tied  up" — in  other  words,  are 
the  buildings  conveniently  arranged? 

Yes;  when  you  enter  under  the  arch 
or  "front  door,"  at  Fifteenth  and 
Champa  streets,  between  the  Denver 
Gas  &  Electric  and  Hibernia  Trust 
Company's  buildings,  you  can  go  from 
one  building  to  another,  eventually 
covering  the  entire  group  without  in- 
convenience. 

Who  is  the  director  of  this  Exposi- 
tion? 

B.  K.  Hanafourde,  one  of  the  best 
technical  Exposition  men  in  the 
country,  with  an  established  reputa- 
tion behind  him. 

What  is  the  first  building  you  enter? 
The  Colorado  Counties  Building.  It 
is  150  by  50  feet.  It  houses  20  or  more 
counties  of  Colorado,  geographically 
distributed,  representing  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  the  Arkansas  Valley,  the  West- 
ern Slope,  the  Moffat  Country,  the 
northern  and  eastern  Colorado  dis- 
tricts. Each  of  these  counties  will 
have  space  10  by  20  feet,  displaying 
their  agricultural  products  and  telling 
a  great  story  of  Colorado  to  the  Expo- 


It  does.  The  Congress  is  the  only 
organization  which  can  secure  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  Federal  Congress 
to  permit  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  annual  display,  and 
otherwise  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 

Do  foreign  governments  and  states 
do  the  same? 

They  do.  The  Dominion  govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  five  of  its  prov- 
inces take  such  action.  So  do  the 
states  of  the  West.  So  do  foreign 
countries  when  no  state  of  war  is  on. 

Is  the  Congress  a  regular  business 
institution,  a  part  of  the  business  life 
of  Denver  and  Colorado,  for  the  mean- 
while? 

It  is.    Its  offices  are  located  on  the 
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shels  per  Acre 


What  is  next? 

On  the  right,  the  Dairy  Building.  It 
will  house  the  famous  dairy  herd  from 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and 
will  display  all  modern  dairy  appur- 
tenances and  equipment.  There  will 
)e  daily  milk  tests  and  lectures. 

On  the  left  is  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Building,  displaying  exhibits  from  the 
United  States  Government,  including 
mine  rescue  work,  from  the  states  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  from  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  and  from  manu- 
facturing concerns  and  mineral  coun- 
ties and  institutions  of  Colorado. 

What  is  next? 

The  Gas  and   Electrical  Building, 
with   appliances   which   are  part  of 
modern  life,  whether  of  the  farm  or  in 
the  town. 
Next? 

The  great  Motorcar  Show. 
Here  will  be  found  pleasure 
vehicles  and  trucks,  and  all 
accessories.  The  Denver  Au- 
tomobile Trades  Association 
is  in  charge  of  this  building. 
It  will  be  an  education  in  it- 
self. 
Next? 

The  Denver  Auditorium, 
with  its  many  features.  First, 
there  is  the  great  educational 
display  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
covering  about  7,000  square 
feet.  Designs,  graphics, 
charts,  model  sections  of 
roads,  etc.,  grasses  and 
grains,  a  model  of  the  famous 
Akron,  Colorado,  station  of 
the  department,  etc.,  will  be 
in  this  display. 

Varied  industries  will  occu- 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
SOIL  AND  WATER 
PHYSICS 


The  best  experiment  station  for  the 
dry  farmer  is  his  own  farm. 

With  a  few  instruments  and  imple- 
ments which  cost  little  and  some  of 
which  may  be  home-made,  he  can  keep 
track  of  the  precipitation,  the  action 
and  movements  of  soil  moisture,  and 
can  determine  for  himself  many  ques- 
tions and  discover  the  solution  to 
many  problems  which  otherwise  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  accept  without 
proof. 

A  man  wrote  to  me  once  and  said 
this:  "Can  you  give  me  any  proof  as 
to  your  statement  that  deep  plowing 
raises  more  stuff  than  shallow  plow- 
ing?" I  wrote  back:  "This  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition  which  you  can 
prove  on  your  own  farm.  Plow  some 
of  your  alfalfa  in  5-inch  land  and  some 
in  10-inch  and  do  the  same  with  wheat 
and  corn,  also  kindly  report  results." 
The  answer  came  next  fall.  "The  al- 
falfa on  the  10-inch  land  grew  three 
feet  high  and  ran  nearly  a  ton  to  the 
acre;  that  on  the  5-inch  land  was  not 
worth  cutting.  The  wheat  and  corn 
harvested  about  one-third  more  than 
on  the  5-inch  plowing.'" 

I  was  on  a  farm  once  in  eastern 
Colorado.  The  squash  vines  in  the 
field  were  all  dried  up,  but  in  the  gar- 
den they  looked  fine,  and  were  bearing 
heavily.  "How  deep  did  you  plow  the 
field?"  I  asked  him.  About  six  or 
seven  inches,"  he  answered.  "How 
about  the  garden?"  "Well,  the  boys 
fixed  that.  Here, 
Billy,  tell  this 
gentleman  how 
you  worked  the 
garden."  "Just 
with  this  spade," 
says  Billy.  "How 
deep?"  "Clear 
down." 

Evidently  both 
these  farms  were 
good  experiment 
stations,  and  as 
we  have  often 
written  before, 
the  best  experi- 
ment station  for 
dry  farmers  is  the 
dry  farm. 

There  are  sta- 
tions which  claim 
that  they  get  no 
better  results 
from  deep  plow- 
ing than  shallow 
plowing,  but  their 


less  he  understands  the  moisture  prob- 
lem, and  if  a  man  plows  and  allows 
the  moisture  to  get  away  from  him, 
his  work  is  wasted.  This  is  the  trou- 
ble at  many  experiment  stations.  The 
man  who  does  the  work  is  not  an  ex- 
perienced dry  farmer  (such  a  man  can 
make  too  much  on  his  own  ranch  to 
work  out),  and  the  professors  who 
boss  the  job  are  often  too  busy  to 
come  round  more  than  once  a  month, 
and  not  at  all  after  vacation  starts. 

What  every  state  needs  is  a  large 
dry  farm  attached  to  the  Agricultural 
College  and  worked  by  the  students. 

The  Moisture  Problem 

A  most  important  implement  for 
making  soil  and  moisture  tests  is  the 
ground  auger.   This  is  made  by  weld- 


CLASS  TXMT. 


Soil 


Auger 


yields  seem  to  be  below  the  average  j 
of  the  everyday  deep  plowing  farmer. 
Plowing  will  not  help  the  farmer  un- 


CORN 


HARVESTER 


Self  Gath- 
er i  n  e  for 
cutting  Corn  Cane  and  Kaffir 
Corn.  Cuts  and  throws  in  piles 
on  harvester.  Man  and  horse 
cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a 
Corn  Hinder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only 
$20  with  fodder  binder.  The  only  self  gather- 
ing corn  harvester  on  the  market  that  is  giving 
universal  satisfaction. — Dexter  L.  Woodward, 
Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "3  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased your  Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  4 
times  the  price  of  the  machine  if  1  could  not  get 
another  one."  Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speermore, 
Okla.:  "Works  5  times  better  than  I  expected. 
Saved  $40  in  labor  this  fall."  Roy  Apple,  Farm- 
ersville,  Ohio:  "I  have  used  a  corn  shocker,  corn 
binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  but  your  machine 
beats  them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  ma- 
chine I  have  ever  used."  John  F.  Haag,  Mayfield, 
Okla.:  "Your  harvester  gave  good  satisfaction 
while  using  filling  our  Silo."  K.  F.  Ruegnitz,  Otis, 
Colo. :  "Just  received  a  letter  from  my  father  say- 
ing he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  is  cutting 
corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that 
I  can  sell  lots  of  them  next  year."  Write  for  free 
catalog  showing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and 
testimonials. 

PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  WFL,  Salina,  Kas. 


©GIBBS 

DIRECT  FROM 
THE  MILL, 


Save  money  by  eliminating 
the  middle-man's  profit  on 
building  material.  Send  us 
your  lumber  bill  for  esti- 
mate— we  will  give  you  the 
lowest  Net  Price  and 
Guarantee  all  Materials 
to  be  First  Quality. 


RA.ROVIG  C9 

SEATTLE  .WASHU 


Box  for  Studying  Soil  Moisture 

ing  an  ordinary  two-inch  auger  into  a 
piece  of  gas-pipe  about  5  feet  long. 
The  handle  is  a  right-angled  tee  which 
screws  on  and  off.  By  adding  pieces 
of  pipe  the  auger  may  be  made  any 
length  desired. 

For  making  a  test  the  auger  is 
screwed  into  the  ground  and  with- 
drawn with  a  plug  of  dirt  which  has 
worked  into  the  thread  of  the  auger. 
Thus,  with  the  help  of  this  implement, 
we  can  bring  up  a  sample  of  soil  from 
almost  any  depth.  Testing  the 
samples  is  an  easy  matter.  We  weigh 
them  wet,  then  weigh  them  dry;  the 
difference  in  weight  shows  how  much 
water  they  contained.  The  drying  out 
is  done  in  an  oven. 

This  is  the  way  it  works.  Some 
agent  comes  along  and  says,  "I  have 
got  an  implement  here  which  packs 
the  land  and  brings  up  moisture  from 
the  subsoil."  "All  right,"  says  the 
farmer,  "let  us  try  it."  He  brings  out 
his  soil  auger,  goes  into  the  field  and 
takes  a  sample  of  the  subsoil,  which 
he  tries  out  by  drying,  and  finds  that 
it  contains  15  per  cent  of  moisture, 
and  makes  a  record  of  it.  He  then 
runs  the  implement  in  question  over 
his  dry  seed-bed  which  is  supposed  to 
bring  up  some  of  this  15  per  cent  of 
moisture  from  the  subsoil.  After  a 
few  days  or  a  week  he  makes  another 
test  of  his  subsoil  and  finds  that  it  still 
contains  the  same  15  per  cent,  but  the 
seed-bed  has  dried  down  another  inch. 
Then  he  concludes  that  this  matter  of 
bringing  up  water  is  mostly  "bunk." 

Again:  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  farmer  notices  that  after  harrow- 
ing a  newly  plowed  field  the  moisture 
comes  to  the  surface.  Where  does 
it  come  from?  He  tests  the  second 
and  third  and  fourth  inch  and  also  the 
subsoil.  Then  he  finds  that  the  second 
and  third  inch  have  lost  moisture  and 
the  top  inch,  which  was  dry  imme- 
diately after  plowing,  has  gained  it. 
By  making  further  tests  he  finds  that 
this  action  ceases  as  soon  as  the  free 
water  in  the  seed-bed  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  subsoil. 

He  reads  somewhere  that  shallow 
cultivation  is  the  thing  for  corn,  so  I 
he  works  one  field  shallow  and  an- 
other deep,  then  he  takes  his  soil 
auger  and  discovers  which  form  of  j 
mulch  conserves  the  more  moisture. 
After  three  or  four  years  his  opinion 
on  this  subject  is  worth  something. 

In  the  fall  the  question  arises,  Shall 
he  plant  rye  or  wheat?  He  takes  the 
auger,  finds  more  moisture  in  the  sub- 
soil than  he  imagined  he  had — in  goes 
the  wheat.  Then  it  will  be  found  that 
the  uses  of  the  soil  auger  are  innum- 
erable. 

The  facts  regarding  the  soil  pub- 
lished in  "Parsons  on  Dry  Farming" 
are  all  gleaned  by  the  use  of  the 
auger.  There  is  no  eastern  farming 
or  guess  work  about  it. 

With  the  same  implement  we  can 
even  discover  approximately  how 
much  water  a  tree  or  plant  uses  up  in 
a  season.  For  instance:  A  certain 
number  of  trees  are  planted  20  feet  I 


CROWN 

TAR 

PAINT 


For  Barns 
Warehouses 
and 
All  Farm 
Buildings 
Shingle 
Metal  and 
Patent  Roofs 


Good  Black  Color— Fine  for 
Preserving  Wood 

Best,  Cheapest  and 
Most  Durable  Paint 

Ten  Dollars  per  Barrel — Fifty 
Gallons — F.  O.  B.  Cars  Denver 

Crown  Tarred  Felt 

For  general  Building  Purposes.   Just  the  thing  for 
Chicken  houses  and  cow  barns 


Be  sure  and  visit  our  booth  at  the  Farm  Congress.    We  have 
a  complete  line  af  tar  products  which  zvill  interest  you. 


The  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co. 


apart  and  their  roots  go  down  10  feet. 
One  block  is  a  vacant  cube  20x20x10. 
With  the  soil  auger  we  take  percent- 
ages at  different  depths  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  and  estimate  the 
amount  of  moisture  this  cube  contains. 
We  do  the  same  thing  with  another 
cube  20x20x10  which  contains  a  tree. 
The  two  blocks  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment and  the  same  precipitation 
thruout  the  season.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  vacant  block  contans  say  five 
tons  more  water  than  the  one  which 
contains  a  tree.  It  is  evident  that  the 
tree  in  question  used  up  about  five 
tons  of  water,  perhaps  a  trifle  more, 
as  something  must  be  allowed  for 
shade. 

A  small  cabbage  uses  up  about  300 
pounds  of  water  during  the  season. 
A  cauliflower,  400  to  500.  A  fruit  tree 
just  planted  may  use  more  than  150 
pounds.  With  a  precipitation  of  15 
inches  about  75  pounds  of  water  falls 
on  every  square  foot  of  land.  If  we 
plant  our  cabbages,  for  instance,  two 
feet  apart  and  two  feet  between  rows 
they  get  a  space  2x2-4  feet  at  75 
pounds — 300  pounds  per  cabbage;  but 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is 
better  to  give  everything  more  room 
rather  than  less. 

The  Rain  Gauge 

In  order  to  keep  track  of  the  amount 
of    moisture    falling    every  farmer 
should  possess  some  kind  of  a  rain ; 
gauge.    He  can  either  make  one  or 
buy  one.   Anything  which  holds  water 
and  is  the  same  size  all  the  way  up 
will  do.     A  five-gallon  coal  oil  can 
placed  in  the  open  will  catch  the  rain  i 
as  it  falls  and  can  be  measured  by 
dipping  a  foot  rule  into  it.    For  accu-  j 
rate  work,  however,  the  regular  grad- 
uated rain  glass  is  recommended. 

The  East  and  the  West 

In  the  early  days  of  dry  farming 
many  mistakes  occurred  for  the  reason 
that  there  were  no  agricultural  works 
relating  to  it  and  the  colleges  had  to 
fall  back  on  the  principles  of  eastern  j 
farming,  which  have  little  or  no  bear- 
ing on  dry  farming. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Butler  Steel  Bin 


FAT*  rVk J»n  Whcal  and  Other  Grain. 

K  "I  VrvFl  11  A  Permanent  crib  that  will 
keep  com  in  the  best  condition 
possible,  and  serve  for  storing  other  grain  as  well. 
Practically  the  same  in  material  and  construction  as 
the  Butler  Metal  Grain  Bin. 

Rat  and  Fire  Proof  Tne  Botler  Perforated  Steel  Bin 
—  — —  ^— .  is  madeof  heavy  galvanized  steel 

—1  inch  perforations  about  2  inches  apart,  marten" 
that  rainrannot  beat  in.  Two  corrugations 
in  each  sheet  give  rigidity  and  stillness. 

Capacity  can  be  inoreased  at  any  time 
by  adding  additional  sections.  Shipped 
knocked  down.    Easy  to  construct. 

These  bins  are  made  in  the  Big  Butler 
Factory,  by  Butler  workmen,  of 
Butler  quality  materials  and 
guaranteed  by  Butler. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle,   write  us  direct 
for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1498  Butler  BlrJg. .  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of  Grain  Bins, 
Steel  Tanks,  Silos.  Rus-Proof 
Culverts,  Stock  Fountains,  Cis- 
terns. Cistern  Piltere 
Furniture,  Etc. 


Would  you  save 
25%  on  Feed? 

Your  stock  will  do  better  this  Fall  with  a  25% 
less  ration  of  "Carley"  rolled  grain.  The  sav- 
ing will  soon  pay  for  a 

"CARLEY"  MILL 

Standard  of  the  West  17  years— thousands  in 
use.  Built  in  7  sizes,  for  every  need.  Simple 
and  substantial.  Sold  under  our  ironclad 
guarantee.  Docs  the  work  at  lowest  cost. 
Carley  Mill  No.  8,  like  cut,  rolls  40  to  50  bush- 
els of  oats  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  or  barley 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Carley  Mills  at  low  prices. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will 
do. 


Colfax 
ron  Works 

Oldest  &Larg- 
est  Manufact> 
urcrs  of  Feed 
Mills  in  the 

West 

Colfax.Wash 
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PREVENTION    OF    HOG  CHOLERA 


E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 
It  may  be  that  I  hold  some  peculiar 
ideas  concerning  the  health  of  hogs 
and  its  maintenance.  The  foundation 
for  all  disease  is  a  general  unthrifty 
condition  from  whatever  cause,  be  it 
feed,  quarters,  water,  exercise  or  other- 
wise. 

The  agricultural  department  states 
that  most  of  the  different  hog  diseases 
are  simply  cholera,  which  take  slight- 
ly different  turns,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  existing  in  each  herd. 
Personally,  no  hogs  that  I  ever  worked 
with  ever  had  cholera  or  other  of  the 
contagious  diseases,  though  I  have 
chored  them  regularly  now  for  31  sea- 
sons from  a  few  head  up  to  close  to 
300.  My  first  regular  chore  when  a 
boy  was  to  carry  oats  and  water  for 
father's  brood  sows,  30  years  ago  last 
spring. 

Xotwithstan'1f*,~  the  fact  that  we 
never  had  cholera  either  in  my 
father's  bunch  or  in  my  own  after  I 
began  operations  for  myself,  scarcely 
a  season  has  passed  that  it  was  not 
near  us  in  Eastern  Nebraska  or  Iowa 
and  I  had  opportunity  to  study  the 
disease  in  a  casual  way.  We  were 
always  on  the  lookout  for  any  symp- 
toms, and  it  stands  us  all  in  hand  to 
learn  what  we  can  along  this  line. 
The  cure  of  the  disease  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  some  claim  impossible  thing, 
but  its  prevention,  to  a  great  extent, 
is  easy. 

As  I  stated  above,  I  hold  peculiar 
notions  about  cholera  and  class  it 
with  hogs  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
typhoid  fever  in  people.  Possibly  it 
is  closer  allied  to  Asiatic  cholera, 
though  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  latter  to  extend  the  parallel  as 
closely  as  I  can  with  typhoid.  Both 
are  generally  the  result  of  filth,  un- 
sanitary conditions,  improper  food  and 
general  run-down  conditions. 

If  we  accept  the  germ  theory, 
which  seems  to  be  a  pretty  well  es- 
tablished fact,  there  are  most  all  kinds 
of  germs  everywhere,  all  the  time,  but 
the  healthy  animal  or  tissue  has  the 
power  of  overcoming  the  poisonous  ef- 
fects of  the  germs,  unless  they  become 
too  numerous  or  too  virulent,  conse- 
quently the  individual  in  the  pink  of 
condition  is  less  liable  to  contract  ty- 
phoid than  his  weaker  brother.  The 
herd  in  perfect  health  stands  much 
better  chance  than  a  bunch  of  mangy 
runts. 

As  outlined  in  a  previous  issue, 
water  ought  to  be  pure  as  possible, 
wallow  holes  should  be  tabooed  and 
sleeping  quarters  should  be  sanitary, 
yet  with  the  latter  the  hog  is  the  best 
chambermaid  of  any  of  our  domestic 
animals  and  never  willingly  selects 
a  poor  or  improper  bed.  With  just  a 
little  care  he  will  keep  his  bed  in  good 
shape,  so  with  a  periodical  change  of 
bedding,  and  probably  oil  and  insect 
powders  to  keep  down  the  lice  and 
fleas  this  matter  needs  worry  us  but 
little,  though  if  possible,  I  like  to  have 
direct  sun's  rays  reach  as  great  a 
part  of  the  sleeping  quarters  as  pos- 
sible some  time  during  the  day.  A 
glass  house  is  not  necessary,  but  a 
few  well-placed  windows  will  be  the 
cheapest  germicide  procurable. 

Feeds  should  be  provided  in  suffi- 
cient variety  to  secure  an  approxima- 
tion of  balanced  ration,  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  balancing  is  not  necessary,  as 
the  animal's  constitution  will  adapt 
itself  to  its  feeds  to  a  certain  extent 
with  no  bad  results,  but  too  great  a 
departure  must  be  avoided. 

Our  domestic  hog  is  a  far  different 
animal  from  his  wild  ancestor,  but  the 
hog  naturally  is  a  great  grazing  and 
foraging  animal.  In  his  wild  state  he 
got  but  little  grain,  and  while  we  have 
perverted  nature  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing him  a  great  grain  consumer,  let  us 
not  rob  him  of  his  grass  and  exercise 
also.  By  improving  his  flesh  with  grain 
feed,  we  have  also  made  him  the  vic- 
tim of  disease.  Remember,  also,  that 
in  hia  native  state  that  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  meat  eater  and  he  still 
needs  some  small  amount  of  meat  to 
keep  up  his  health.  Where  he  roamed 
the  forests  he  got  sweet  meat  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  but  the  rest  of  the 
time  it  was  quite  wormy.  A  hog  will 
eat  more  grubworms  than  a  skunk  will 
If  he  has  the  opportunity. 

Did  you  not  notice  how  many  times 
he  will  turn  over  a  pile  of  manure  or 
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PasjMgpr  S IX-36" 


The  Ideal  Country  Car 


This  new  Paige — the  five-passenger 
"Six-36" — was  introduced  only  last  June. 
Yet  —  so  immediate  and  universal  the 
popular  endorsement  of  it — this  light, 
six-cylinder,  five-passenger  car  with  all 
the  Paige  Super-Quality  and  Paige  Power 
and  Paige  Luxury  for  S1095 — that  it  has 
already  been  proclaimed  "The  Ideal 
Country  Car." 

To  begin  with,  the  Paige  Light 
"Six-36"  is  actually  light.  It  weighs 
only  2800  pounds.  That  means  economy 
in  tires  and  in  operating  expense. 

It  has  a  wonderfully  powerful  and 
flexible  Paige  motor.  It  has  power  for 
hills  and  roads  of  sand  or  clay.   It  "picks 


up"  quickly.  It  has  amazing  ease  of 
control.  It  clings  to  the  road.  And  it 
has  all  the  Paige  Marvel  of  Easy  Riding. 

The  Paige  Light  "Six-36"  is  every 
inch  a  Paige.  It  has  all  the  unequalled 
combination  of  highest  -  grade  Paige 
features.  It  has  the  electrical  lighting 
and  starting  system;  the  ignition,  car- 
buretion  and  lubrication  systems;  the 
elegance,  beauty  and  comfort,  the  qual- 
ity and  character  which  have  made  Paige 
cars  supreme. 

This  magnificent  Paige  Light '  'Six-36" 
is,  in  a  word,  a  further  confirmation  of 
the  nation's  verdict — "The  Standard  of 
Value  and  Quality." 


*1095 


f .  o.  b.  Detroit 


If  you  require  a  seven-passenger  car  you  must  see 
the  sumptuous  Paige  Fairfield  "Six-46"—  $1295 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

234  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


litter?  He  may  eat  some  of  the  de- 
cayed stuff,  but  what  he  is  after  is 
bugs,  worms  and  the  larvae  of  the 
house  and  stock  fly.  A  better  way  for 
satisfying  this  craving  is  to  haul  the 
manure  out  on  the  land  and  furnish 
the  hogs  with  a  little  tankage,  though 
right  here  I  will  say  that  I  think  a 
hog's  health  will  be  better  with  the 
chance  of  rooting  in  a  manure  pile,  if 
he  is  not  penned  on  it  or  allowed  to 
lie  down  in  it.  than  to  be  deprived  of 
animal  food  altogether.  Remember,  I 
am  not  advocating  such  a  procedure, 
but  would  choose  it  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 

With  large  and  practically  unlimited 
range  hogs  require  but  little  animal 
food;  they  have  the  chance  of  select- 
ing their  own  protein-carrying  plants 
and  the  occasional  worm,  bug  and  grub 
will  almost  furnish  enough  of  this  ele- 
ment. 

A  large  territory  to  range  over  is 
conducive  to  health;  it  furnishes  the 
needed  exercise  to  keep  all  the  organs 
in  good  condition;  it  allows  the  hog 
to  get  clean  earth  at  all  times,  and 
the  amount  consumed  in  his  lifetime 
will  aggregate  more  than  his  weight. 
I  believe  no  hog  can  be  kept  thrifty 
without  frequent,  plenteous  feeds  of 
common  earth.  Most  hogs  will  eat  but 
little  clear  salt,  but  will  soon  under- 
mine the  salt  barrel  or  box  where  the 
leechings  have  flavored  the  dirt. 
"Salt  of  the  earth,"  if  you  will. 

Next  to  unlimited  range  for  hog 
health,  such  a  large  area  should  be 
fenced  as  to  give  them  practically  un- 
limited pasture.  I  have  two  places  for 
my  hogs  now,  one  place  Is  80  acres 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Your  Store 

%dpseMahk1  Colorado  Famous 

The  only  store  in  the  country  that  devoted  all  of  its  show  windows  and 
on  every  floor  (5)  to  a  display  of  Colorado  products,  we  astonished  even  the 
natives  of  Denver. 


Last  Yrar's  Hay  Crop.  $19,789,000.00 

One  of  our  illustrations  used  in  our  page  advertisement  devoted  entirely 
to  your  interests.    Not  a  single  word  about  dry  goods. 

"  200,000  visitors  are  expected  to  this,  the  greatest  Farm  Congress  and 
Soil  Products  Exposition  ever  held  in  the  U.  S. 

We  expect  at  least  100,000  to  visit  this  famous  store. 

We  most  cordially  invite  you. 

Let  us  show  you  our  up-to-date  department  store — a  store  that  can  save 
you  money  on  all  your  needs  for  the  family  and  home. 


Established 
1872 


The  JOSLIN  a*,. 

The  Store  Accommodating  q 

DENVER,  COLO. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year  50  Cents 

Three  Years   $1.00 

An  additional  charge  of  25  cents  per 
year  will  be  made  on  all  subscriptions 
delivered  through  the  mail  in  the  city 
of  Denver.  This  additional  charge  is 
made  to  pay  for  extra  postage  required 
by  postal  department  for  delivery  in  the 
city. 


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations, Chicago,  111. 


Oar  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrap- 
per on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your 
subscription  expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are 
sufficient  notification  that  money  has 
been  received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if 
date  on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
Vithin  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


THE  BELLIGERENT  NATIONS 


stand  responsible  for  foolhardy  Ameri- 
cans who  not  only  risk  their  own  lives 
by  taking  passage  in  foreign  vessels, 
but  who  also  take  a  long  chance 
toward  the  involving  of  our  country 
in  international  complications  and  pos- 
sible war. 

The  situation  in  our  relationship 
with  Mexico  is  becoming  more  serious 
and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  admin- 
istration will  be  forced  to  intervene 
and  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  being 
committed  by  irresponsible  factions 
and  to  further  show  those  illiterate 
and  unappreciable  people  that  they 
canont  make  depredations  on  our  soil 
and  assassinate  our  people  with  im- 
punity. 

 4  

PAINT  UP  THE  BUILDINGS 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  FAKIR 


The  season  is  here  when  the  fakir, 
realizing  that  the  farmer  is  mortgag- 
ing his  crops,  is  busily  engaged  work- 
ing his  scheme  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
part  of  this  crop  money.  He  seems 
to  prefer  the  farming  communities,  not 
because  the  farmers  are  easier  than 
any  other  class,  but  because  he  does 
not  assume  as  much  risk  of  being 
caught  as  he  would  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  where  officers  are  within  calling 
distance.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
good  dog,  well-trained,  and  after  the 
visiting  fakir  has  presented  his 
scheme,  the  dog  should  be  called  to  do 
his  part. 

Down  in  Texas  an  ingenious  schem- 
er beat  farmers  out  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  poultry  by  rep- 
resenting himself  as  a  "chicken  in- 


and  were  hardly  considered  prime  at 
three.  Today  the  best  steers  are 
ready  for  the  block  at  20  to  24  months 
of  age.  Ten  years  ago  the  average 
market  age  for  hogs  was  from  12  to 
14  months.  Today  the  average  age  is 
eight  months. 

Ten  years  ago  a  hen  that  could 
boast  of  a  record  of  60  eggs  a  year 
was  considered  some  poultry,  but  to- 
day no  up-to-date  farmer  would  pro- 
vide board  for  a  hen  that  could  not 
do  at  least  150  eggs  a  year. 

The  same  sort  of  advancement  has 
been  made  in  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. We  have  been  learning  how 
to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  and  this 
progress  comes  through  keeping 
posted.  The  farmer  that  reads  a  live 
farm  journal  is  the  one  who  is  making 
the  progress.    He  is  the  farmer  who 


In  driving  thru  the  country  one  can  ]  spector."   Not  knowing  that  his  badge  is  aDie  t0  declare  dividends  upon  his 


nearly  always  tell  progressive  farm 
ers  by  the  condition  of  their  buildings 
and  fences.  Of  course,  the  home  of  a 
widow  is  not  expected  to  be  kept  up 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  strong, 
healthy  man,  but  if  we  were  to  judge 


related  to  frills  and  not  to  feathers, 
the  farmers  took  the  man  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  agricultural  de- 
partment and  allowed  the  wholesale 
condemnation  of  their  fowls.  The  fakir 
represented  that  the  condemned  chick- 


by  the  number  of  poorly  kept  homes,  !  ens,  which  were  always  the  best  in 


that  they  were  occupied  by  widows 
the  men  in  the  average  farming  com- 
munity would  be  greatly  in  the  mi- 
nority. 

Very  few  farmers  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  paint  in  preserving  the 
material  or  in  the  psychological  effect 
both  on  the  family  and  on  passerby. 
Paint  is  recognized  by  the  big-  J 
gest  and  wealthiest  corporations  in 
the  world  as  being  a  most  valuable 
preservative,  otherwise  they  would 
not  use  it  so  generously.   The  big  rail 


the  flock,  would  contaminate  the  oth- 
ers. They  let  the  stranger  haul  them 
away  in  a  wagon  and  really  felt  that 
he  was  doing  them  a  favor  in  assist- 
ing them  to  save  the  remnant  of  their 
flock.  The  assumed  representative 
hauled  the  condemned  chickens  direct 
to  a  commission  merchant,  to  whom 
he  sold  them  for  a  good  price. 


industry.  The  farmer  who  finds  him- 
self unable  to  make  ends  meet  or  to 
make  the  farm  pay,  is  the  one  who 
does  not  keep  posted  on  agricultural 
development. 

 ♦  

CATTLE  OUTLOOK  BRIGHT 


PREPARE  WINDBREAK  GROUND 


The  outlook  for  livestock  prices  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  slump  in  prices  on 
all  of  the  livestock  markets  will  be 
noticeable  by  its  absence.  The  sit- 
uation is  rather  unusual.  Owing  to 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the 
middle  western  states,  practically  no 
cattle  were  put  in  the  feed-lots  during 
the  early  summer  and  all  the  markets 
are  now  showing  a  scarcity  of  dry-lot 
cattle.  For  this  reason  the  packers 
are  depending  very  largely  this  fall 


There  are  a  great  many  farmers  in 
road  companies  keep  all  their  proper-  the  plains  district  who  are  sacrificing  upon  western  range  cattle,  which  for- 
ties along  their  lines  well  painted  at  much  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the  way '  tunately  are  coming  in  to  market  in 
all  times.  The  big  smelting  and  man-  0f  windbreaks  and  shade,  simply  be-  much  better  shape  than  usual.  The 
ufacturing  companies  insist  that  their  cause  they  do  not  prepare  the  ground  cattle  feeders,  however,  are  also  de- 
big  smokestacks,  extensive  buildings,  an(j  g0  to  a  nght  expense  for  the  pur-  pending  upon  this  same  cattle  supply 
etc.,  are  kept  well  painted — in  fact,  chase  of  seed  or  very  small  or  young  j  from  the  western  ranges,  and  as  a  re- 
every  man  and  corporation  known  for  trees  for  windbreaks.  There  is  noth-  suit  there  will  be  keen  competition 
their  efficiency  in  business  are  strong  jng  that  makes  a  home  more  attrac-  between  the  packer  and  the  feeder- 
advocates  of  the  generous  use  of  paint,  tive  than  a  grove  of  trees  near  the  buyer  which  is  certain  to  keep  prices 
Many  farmers,  however,  who  toil  house,  and  this  can  be  had  at  a  very  pretty  close  to  where  they  are  now. 
hard  twelve  months  in  the  year  and  light  expense  and  with  not  a  great  Usually  in  September  and  October  a 
seem  satisfied  if  they  are  able  to  make  amount  of  labor  by  every  farmer.  One  decline  of  a  cent  or  two  is  expected 
ends  meet,  have  never  learned  the  cannot  realize  the  value  of  a  grove  of !  when  the  grass  cattle  commence  to 
real  value  of  paint.    There  are  many  trees    located    sufficiently    near    the  I  move  freely.    It  seems,  however,  that 


There  has  been  little  change  in  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  warring  nations  across 
the  sea  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
Public  sympathy  has  been  largely 
with  the  allies  heretofore,  but  when 
it  became  generally  known  that  Eng- 
land was  engaging  in  her  same  old 
practices  in  the  control  of  the  high 
seas,  and  had  confiscated  American 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  nearly 

$15,000,000,  public  sentiment  has  j  grades  and  qualities  of  paint,  but  as  a  house  to  break  the  course  of  the  se 
begun  to  undergo  a  change  and  to  rule  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  vere  wjn(j  storm  until  they  have  en- 
favor  the  imperial  nation  of  Germany.  \  long  run.  If  you  have  confidence  in  joyed  the  luxury  of  such  a  grove  of 
There  is  one  efficacious  way  that  your  lumberman  or  hardware  mer-  trees  and  which  they  will  afterwards  j 
would  force  England  to  recognize  chant,  you  will  not  assume  much  risk  regard  as  a  necessity.  When  the  trees  As  a  rule  it  is  bad  policy  to  borrow 
American  rights  that  would  in  no  way  in  following  his  advice  in  regard  to  grow  up  they  not  only  afford  a  good  money,  but  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to 
involve  our  nation.  It  is  a  well  known  the  kind  of  paint  to  use.  If  you  are  windbreak,  but  also  shade  and  shel-  borrow  money  with  which  to  build  a 
fact  that  without  the  arms,  munitions,  not  able,  however,  to  buy  a  good  qual-  ter  for  the  stock  and  materially  in-  \  silo>  providing  he  has  a  good  bunch  of 

breeding  cows. 


this  year  is  to  be  the  exception. 

 ♦  

WITH  THE  EDITOR 


There  will  be  thousands  of  acres  of 
late  corn  that  will  not  mature  this 
season,  and  after  it  has  been  frost- 
bitten it  will  be  of  little  value  as  feed, 
but  put  up  as  silage  before  it  is  frost- 


food  stuffs,  horses,  etc.,  furnished  by  !  ity  of  paint,  buy  something  in  that  line  crease  the  value  of  the  place. 
America,  England  could  not  continue  if  it  is  no  more  than  Venetian  red,  The  ground  for  planting  the  young 
the  fight  but  a  comparatively  short  yellow  ochre  or  other  cheap  material,  trees  for  seed  should  be  plowed  from 
time.  If  the  administration  were  to  which,  mixed  with  oil,  will  make  a  ten  to  fifteen  inches  deep  this  fall  and 
place  an  embargo  on  all  exports  of  fairly  good  substitute,  and  will  ma-  tne  surface  should  be  left  in  a  rough 
any  nature  to  England,  she  would  terially  add  to  the  appearance  of  your  condition  in  order  to  catch  and  hold 
awake  to  the  realization  that  America  !  home.  I  would  much  rather  see  the  all  the  precipitation.  After  the  plant- 
is  of  equal  importance  to  herself,  and  I  improvements  on  the  home  place  cov-  ing  has  been  done  the  ground  should  ed-  Jt  will  make  tine  teed,  tat  live 
that  our  nation  will  market  her  pro-  ered  with  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  be  cultivated  and  kept  in  as  good  con-  stock>  S°od  cream  checks  and  a  bigger 
duce  in  whatsoever  country  she  than  not  to  see  them  painted  with  any-  dition  as  is  done  for  any  other  grow-  bank  account.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
desires.  thing,  ing  crop.  After  each  rain  the  trees  to  put  up  or  dig  a  silo  if  you  will  begin 
There  is  not  the  least  disposition  on  .  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  should  be  given  a  light  cultivation  in  !  at  once,  and  you  will  find  that  the  sav- 
the  part  of  any  fair-minded  Americans  want  to  paint  their  buildings  with  dif-  order  that  all  the  moisture  might  be  ln&  made  ^efirst  year  will  almost  pay 
to  in  the  least  criticize  the  course  of !  ferent  tints  or  shades,  the  following  retained  and  any  weeds  kept  down. 


cost  of  construction. 


the  administration,  which  is  regarded  suggestions  will  be  helpful: 
by  all  as  the  sanest  attitude  to  pursue. 
Here  and  there  will  be  found  a  little 
partisan-controlled  country  editor  that 
bristles  up  like  a  small  dog  barking  at 
a  railway  train,  and  who  feels  that  he 
could  transact  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion better  than  the  president  with 
the   assistance   of  his   cabinet,  and 


Red  and  black  makes  brown. 
Lake  and  white  makes  rose. 
Red,  blue  and  black  makes  olive 
White  and  brown  makes  chestnut 


A  number  of  farmers  in  the  plains 
district  are  utilizing  their  trees  for      If  you  have  any  weeds,  spoilt  hay  or 
fence  posts,  fuel  and  other  purposes  trash  of  any  kind,  haul  it  to  some  con- 
and  find  that  the  land  devoted  to  the  I  venient  place  in  the  barnyard  and  util- 
grove  of  trees  is  the  most  valuable  ize  it  in  the  winter  for  bedding  the 


other  leading  national  characters,  but  i  gray, 
the  opinions  of  such  partisans  have      White  and  lamp-black  makes  lead 
little  weight  even  in  their  restricted  |  color. 

territory,  where  such  an  editor  is  Black  and  Venetian  red  makes  choc- 
known.  |  olate. 

Germany  has  been  accused  of  trying      White  and 
to  foment  industrial  troubles  among  green, 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  American      Purple  and 


White,  blue  and  lake  makes  purple,  piece  on  the  place.    The  locust,  mul-  horses,  cows  and  hogs.    As  fast  as  it 

berry  and  jack-pine  are  regarded  the  j  becomes  saturated  with  manure, 
best  varieties  for  the  plains  country. !  spread  it  on  the  soil  that  is  so  badly 

 i   in  need  of  humus  and  fertilizer.  You 

will  feel  better  by  having  utilized  the 


Blue  and  lead  color  makes  pearl. 
White  and  carmine  makes  pink. 
Indigo  and  lamp-black  makes  silver 


HOW  WE  GROW 


waste,  your  live  stock  will  be  in  a 
better  condition  by  having  received 


people,  and  also  of  trying  to  create  white, 
trouble  between  the  United  States  I  Light  green 
and  Old  Mexico,  but  these  accusations 
have  not  been  established.  In  the 
meantime  prices  for  American  prod- 
ucts continue  to  soar  and  the  demand 
for  many  of  them  cannot  be  met. 

The  merchant  marine  question 
seems  the  greatest  from  a  commercial 
viewpoint  for  our  nation  to  meet.  The 
United  States  is  not  one  of  the  great 
ocean-going  powers.  The  war  has 
raised  sea  freights  to  new  heights  and  I  flesh  color, 
international  difficulties  are  compli-  Umber,  white 
cated  by  the  inevitable  presence  of 
American  citizens  and  American 
goods  in  the  ships  of  warring  and 
other  neutral  powers.  It  seems  hardly 
consistent  that  our  great  nation  should  red  makes  buff 


If  international  expositions  serve  no  the  extra  care,  the  soil  will  not  blow 
other  purposes  they  at  least  call  at-  so  badly  on  account  of  having  the 
green    makes    bright  tention  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  humus  added  and  will  produce  a  big- 
making  progress.    It  is  the  nature  of  j  ger  crop  next  season, 
white   makes    French  !  humans  to  accept  things  as  they  are  — — - 

and  in  a  way  to  regard  them  as  hav-      While  you  are  planning  for  the  new 


and  black  makes  dark  inS  always  been  that  way.    Our  devel-  machinery  you  are  going  to  buy  with 
|  opment  is  so  slow  that  we  often  think  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  as 
White  and  green  makes  pea  green,  j  that  no  development  is  actually  taking  SOon  as  it  is  marketed,  don't  overlook 
White   and   emerald   green   makes  I  Place.  the  much  needed  improvements  in  the 

brilliant  green.  Tne  st-  Louis  Exposition  was  only  \  kitchen  that  will  save  the  overworked 

Red  and  yeliow  makes  orange.  ten  years  ago  and  someone  out  at  San  wife  and  mother  many  needless  steps 

White  and  yellow  makes  straw  Francisco  has  been  comparing  some  of  and  restore  the  bloom  of  youth  to  her 
co)or  the  things  that  called  for  wonderment ,  fading  cheeks.  You  can  put  in  a  water 

White  blue  and  black  makes  pearl  at  that  great  fair  with  the  things  at  i  system  for  less  than  $100,  and  just 

1  San  Francisco.  He  found  that  the  cow  think  what  this  would  mean  to  every 
that  took  the  gold  medal  at  St.  Louis  member  of  the  family.    Then  there  is 
earned  it  by  a  record  of  600  pounds  'the  matter  of  accessible  fuel.    If  you 
and    Venetian    red  of  butter  in  one  year.    Such  a^cow  haven't  a  back  porch,  build  one  on  at 

once  and  arrange  it  so  the  fuel  can 
be  gotten  out  of  the  box  from  the 
kitchen.  Treat  your  wife  like  you 
promised  and  you  will  have  a  clearer 


gray. 

White,  lake  and  vermillion  makes 


makes  drab.  could  not  even  be  entered  in  San  Fran- 
White,    yellow    and  Venetian    red  I  Cisco,  for  the  best  cows  make  a  record 
makes  cream.  now  of  1,100  pounds  and  over. 
Yellow,  white  and  a  little  Venetian      Ten  years  ago  the  champion  beef 


steers  were  four  or  five  years  of  age  |  conscience. 


September  15.  1915 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


Salt  in  Ensilage 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

How  much  salt  should  be  added  to 
the  ensilage  in  a  silo  10x25  feet? 

How  should  the  inside  of  a  silo  be 
painted,  and  with  what  material,  to 
prevent  the  juices  of  the  ensilage  being 
absorbed  by  the  walls? — R.  L.  Willets, 
Wells  County,  Colo. 

L  None.  2.  Neat  cement  with 
whitewash  brush. — G.  E.  Morton,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 


Market  for  Clover  Seed 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  noticed  in  reading  your  farm 
paper  that  you  are  very  successful  in 
helping  to  find  markets  for  the  farmer. 
Now.  I  would  like  to  know  where  I 
could  find  a  market  for  sweet  clover 
seed,  white  variety.  Now  if  you 
could  inform  me  where  I  could  get  this 
market,  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
— P.  D.  Manghan.  Weston,  Idaho. 

The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Great  West- 
ern Seed  Co.  and  Burton  Seed  Co.  of 
Denver  will  doubtless  buy  your  seed 
at  the  prevailing  market  price.  You 
should  also  be  able  to  sell  the  seed 
houses  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


Driving  Cattle  Off  Land 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  320  acres  of  land  fenced  on 
three  sides  and  a  man  has  turned  his 
cattle  out  on  it:  there  is  some  Govern- 
ment land  adjoining  me  on  the  open 
side.  Do  I  have  the  right  to  punch  his 
cattle  off  me  in  the  county  road? — E. 
A.,  Loveland,  Colo. 

You  have  a  perfect  right  to  drive 
cattle  off  your  private  land  onto  the 
county  road  or  any  other  public  land, 
providing  you  do  not  run  or  worry 
them  in  any  way  that  would  justify 
the  owner  in  bringing  suit  for  dam- 
ages. Self-defense  is  the  first  law  of 
nature  and  you  have  a  right  to  protect 
your  own  property.  For  further  par- 
ticulars I  would  suggest  that  you  write 
the  Record  Stockman  Pub.  Co.,  Denver 
for  a  copy  of  the  Stockman's  Official 
Green  Book. 


Quarantine  Regulations 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  one,  at  this  time,  ship  hogs  from 
Missouri  or  other  outside  States  to  Col- 
orado without  being  stopped  by  the 
quarantine  laws? — W.  A.  B..  Cope.  Colo. 

Hogs  can  be  shipped  in  from  outside 
States  for  immediate  slaughter  with- 
out being  interfered  with  by  quaran- 
tine laws,  but  for  breeding  or  stock 
purposes  certain  regulations  must  be 
conformed  with,  and  these  regulations 
will  be  given  in  full  by  addressing  the 
State  Veterinarian,  Denver,  Colo. 


Prevent  Moss  in  Water  Troughs 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

What  is  good  to  put  in  water  troughs 
or  tanks  to  prevent  moss  or  other 
growths  from  forming? — E.  M.,  Castle 
Rock.  Colo. 

A  number  of  dairymen  and  farmers 
throw  a  handful  or  two  of  lime  in 
their  troughs  or  tanks,  and  this  seems 
to  keep  the  water  clear  and  sweet  and 
to  kill  foreign  germs.  If  any  of  our 
readers  can  suggest  something  better, 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


Sprays  for  Flies 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  notice  in  your  valuable  paper  under 
date  of  August  15th.  third  paragraph  of 
the  last  column,  a  mention  of  spraying 
fw«  rft«f<Tig  fly  time  to  rid  them  of 
these  pests. 

Will  you  kindly  give  in  your  issue  of 
September  15th.  a  receipe  for  such  a 
•pray,  as  I  am  sure  that  there  are  oth- 
ers, as  well  as  myself,  that  will  be 
pleased  to  make  use  of  such  a  conven- 
ent.  as  well  as  humane  remedy? 

Also,  will  you  kindly  mention  where 
the  proper  kind  of  sprayer  for  that 
purpose  can  be  had? — Willard  Ranch, 
Weld  County,  Colo. 

Any  of  the  coal  tar  dips  are  good  to 
use  as  a  spray  on  cattle  or  horses  to 
keep  away  the  flies.  These  dips 
should  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  weak 
solution  and  when  the  effect  of  the 
spray  has  become  such  that  the  ani- 
mal is  annoyed  with  flies,  the  process 
should  be  repeated. 

Sprayers  for  this  purpose  can  be  had 
from  most  of  the  seed  houses,  such  as 
Bartels,  Burtons,  The  Great  Western. 

I  was  told  that  bunches  of  sweet 
clover  hung  in  the  stable  or  shed 
would  keep  away  the  flies  and  this  ex- 
periment would  be  worth  trying. 

^  STORAGE  BATTERY^ 
TROUBLES  CORRECTED  ^ 

In  connection  with  our  electric  garage  service, 
we  have  made  a  specialty  for  over  five  years 
of  charging,  repairing,  starting  and  lighting  bat- 
teries for  all  makes  of  gas  cars.  When  your 
batteries  need  charging  or  repairing  express 
them  to  og,  well  crated,  and  write  us  what  you 
want  done.  an,|  it  will  receive  our  prompt  and 
personal  attention.    Magneto  magnets  charged. 

DAVIS  BROS.  ELECTRIC  GARAGE 

Main  Garage,  Repair  and  Battery 
Department.  921   East  14th  Ave. 
Branch  Oarage,  147S  Josephine  St 
DENVER,  COLO. 


Wants  to  Rent  a  Ranch 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Upon  reading  your  paper,  I  note  in 
Farmer's  Stock  and  Exchange  depart- 
ments, you  state  to  write  you  in  case  I 
don't  find  advertised  what  I  want,  so 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you. 

Xow.  I  am  not  in  position  to  buy  a 
farm  at  present,  so  wish  to  rent  a  small 
irrigated  place  in  Western  Colorado; 
prefer  to  locate  out  on  the  New  Moffat 
road,  near  Craig  or  Steamboat  Springs. 
However,  if  unable  to  secure  a  place  in 
that  section,  would  like  to  locate 
around  Greeley,  Colo.,  in  the  potato 
country,  and  if  you  can  put  me  in  touch 
with  someone  in  either  of  these  local- 
ities that  would  be  able  to  fix  me  out, 
will  be  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  com- 
mission for  service  rendered.  Kindly 
let  me  hear  from  you  by  return  mail  as 
to  prospects.  As  I  am  coming  to  Den- 
ver in  the  next  couple  months,  will 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you 
and  asking  some  "foolish"  questions  in 
regard  to  your  State  and  various  crops, 
as  I  expect  to  locate  some  place  there. 
■ — R.  C.  Blaine.  Arizona. 

If  you  will  look  in  the  classified  ad- 
vertisements of  our  September  1st 
number,  you  will  find  advertised  a  re- 
linquishment in  Grand  County,  Colo., 
one  and  three-quarters  miles  from  the 
railroad  station.  This  relinquishmnet 
can  be  bought  very  cheap  and  it  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  than  renting. 

In  the  future,  we  shall  have  to  ask 
our  readers  who  want  information 
about  renting,  buying  and  selling  land 
and  buying  and  selling  live  stock,  to 
patronize  our  classified  page.  For  a 
few  cents  you  can  make  known  your 
wants  in  our  classified  department, 
and  your  proposition  will  be  read  semi- 
monthly by  more  than  50,000  farmers. 
A  short  time  ago  we  published  in  this 
department  the  letter  from  a  sub- 
scriber who  wanted  to  rent  a  ranch, 
with  the  privilege  of  buying,  and  we 
received  so  many  letters  from  parties 
who  had  ranches  to  sell  that  we  were 
forced  to  employ  an  extra  stenog- 
rapher to  take  care  of  the  mail.  If 
these  ranch  owners  had  run  a  small 
classified  advertisement,  perhaps  ev- 
ery one  of  them  could  have  sold  their 
land  and  in  this  way  would  have  saved 
|  the  commission  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  to  a  real  estate  agent. 

Farmers  should  get  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  advertising  columns  of  both 
their  local  and  farm  journals.  The  big- 
gest enterprises  of  the  country  trans- 
act their  business  largely  thru  adver- 
tising, and  the  farmer  should  begin  to 
realize  its  efficiency. 


Vacant  Public  Lands 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for 
nearly  a  year  and  find  lots  of  things  in 
it  that  help  me.  Would  like  to  know 
something  about  the  vacant  land  in 
Colorado  as  I  have  been  thinking  of 
taking  some  land.  Would  you  kindly 
advise. — H.  H.  Fishchgrabe,  Fowler, 
Meade  Co.,  Kansas. 

I  am  mailing  you,  under  separate 
cover,  a  copy  of  the  vacant  public 
lands  in  the  United  States,  and  you 
will  please  see  the  location  of  the  dif- 
ferent land  offices  in  Colorado.  If  you 
will  address  a  letter  to  the  registrar 
of  the  land  office  in  the  district  about 
which  you  would  like  information,  you 
will  be  able  to  get  the  particulars 
about  the  vacant  lands  in  that  particu- 
lar district. 


PROTECT  YOURSELF  AND  FAMILY 

AS  A  BUSINESS  MAN  you  should  insure  your  livestock  just  as  you 
insure  your  life,  your  house,  or  your  crops,  and  thus  protect  yourself 
against  the  unexpected  and  unavoidable  losses  that  are  sure  to  come, 
sooner  or  later. 

We  insure  up  to  70  per  cent  of  the  sale  value  of  your  stock,  and  a 
policy  in  our  company  absolutely  guarantees  that  you  will  be  able  to 
market  your  whole  herd.  You  sell  them  on  the  open  market  if  living,  to 
us  if  they  die.  You  cannot  have  a  serious  or  crippling  loss  even  in  the 
case  of  the  worst  epidemic. 

Do  Not  Carry  Your  Own  Risk 
But  Insure  Your 

HORSES,  JACKS,  MULES, 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  GOATS, 

Against  all  Fatal  Diseases,  Foaling  Perils, 
Fire,  Lightning  and  Accidents. 


EVERY  ANIMAL  MUST  DIE 
Your  house  or  barn  may  never  burn; 
your  crops  may  never  be  hailed  out; 
but  sooner  or  later  every  animal  you 
own  must  die,  and  at  that  time  your 
loss  is  total  unless  you  are  carrying 
insurance.  Thousands  of  once-pros- 
perous farmers  and  stockmen  who  are 
now  in  poverty  can  trace  their  finan- 
cial downfall  back  to  the  time  when 
they  had  a  few  seasons  of  unusual 
losses  among  their  livestock.  Proper 
Live    Stock    Insurance    would  have 


ASSURES  ADDITIONAL 
CREDIT 
Should  you  desire  to  borrow 
money  on  your  livestock,  a  pol- 
icy in  our  company  will  enable 
you  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  the  desirability  of  Live 
Stock  Insurance  being  fully  rec- 
ognized and  endorsed  by  our 
State  Bank  Commissioner  and 
by  every  banker  who  has  inves- 
tigated and  familiarized  himself 
with  same. 


saved  them. 

Our  Rates  are  Low— Too  Low  to  Justify  You  Carrying  Your  Own  Risk 

We  are  a  COLORADO  COMPANY,  composed  entirely  of  COLORADO 
people.  We  are  the  only  HOME  COMPANY  writing  LIVE  STOCK  IN- 
SURANCE in  COLORADO.  We  are  an  incorporated  company,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $100,000,  and  have  deposited  gilt-edge  COLORADO 
securities  for  $100,000  with  The  Insurance  Department  of  COLORADO 
to  back  up  every  policy  we  write. 

Inquire  of  your  banker  for  the  name  of  our  local  agent.  If  we  have 
no  local  agent  in  your  town,  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  send  it  to 
The  Home  Office  for  full  information  and  rates. 

We  want  a  live,  responsible  agent  in  every  community. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office,  Tabor  Opera  House  Block.    Denver,  Colorado  p 

Without  obligation  on  my  part  send  me  literature  and  rates.    I  own 

 milch  cows  other  cattle,   horses, 

 mares,  mules  stallions  

jacks,   sheep  goats.    Total  value,  $  

Name   Town   

State   R.  F.  D  

Responsible  people  may  procure  insurance  by  mail  where  we  have  no  aeent. 


Land  With  Underground  Water 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

First  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  the  splendid  farm  journal  you  are 
publishing.  Its  value  can  only  be 
measured  when  the  roll  is  called  up 
yonder.  Its  limit  of  service  to  the  in- 
dividual reader  depends,  I  am  sure,  on 
that  reader's  application  of  the  in- 
formation he  gets  from  it.  Personally 
I  want  your  advice  on  a  fundamental 
problem — that  of  a  location. 

I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  from  here  east  along  the  Rock 
Island,  but  not  elsewhere.  I  have 
recently  had  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  there  still  is  open  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  fine  government 
land  in  Pueblo  and  Crowley  counties 
and  am  informed  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable development  being  made  of 
underground  water  by  local  pumping 
plants.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is 
the  sure  enough  areas  where  sufficient 
sheet  water  can  be  found  to  make  such 
a  proposition  sure  and  warrant  a  man 
in  locating. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  country  north 
and  east  of  Fowler  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cudahy 
Ranch,  is  the  sort  of  land  I  am  looking 
for?  If  you  are  familiar  with  any  other 
territory  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  this 
character  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
about  it.  The  names  of  government 
bulletins,  state  or  national  officials  who 
can  give  me  detailed  particulars,  and 
the  names  of  reliable  people  whom  you 
know  in  the  sections  mentioned  wrill  all 
be  of  service  to  me. — Theo.  M.  Fisher, 
El  Paso  Co.,  Colorado. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  re- 
garding your  appreciation  of  Western 
Farm  Life,  which  we  are  trying  to 
make  more  valuable  to  western  farm- 
ers with  each  issue. 

Regarding  the  Government  land  in 
Pueblo  and  Crowley  counties  and  the 
areas  which  are  underlaid  with  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  for  irrigation, 
I  would  respectfully  refer  you  for  par- 
ticulars regarding  these  lands  to  the 
register  of  the  land  office  for  this 
district  and  with  whom  you  can  get  in 
communication  by  addressing  at 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

I  would  further  refer  you  to  a  most 
excellent  and  instructive  story  on  the 
"Underflow,"  by  J.  W.  Harsha,  on 
pages  three  and  four  of  the  September 
1st  number  of  Western  Farm  Life. 
This  is  the  most  exhaustive  story  that 
has  been  written  for  a  current  publica- 
tion on  this  subject  and  will  be  very 


HMC  YEAR'S  SUPPUY  I  Hp 
Ullt  OF  MAGAZINES   |  UU 

fin  Vflll  VUn\A/  that  hundreds  of  publishers 
UU  lUU  MlUM  would  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  free  sample  copy  of  their  Magazine  if  they 
irt\y  knew  your  address.  It  is  our  business  to 
furnish  Publishers  only  with  the  names  of  in- 
:elligent  magazine  readers.     If  you  will  write 

our  full  address  VERY  plain  and  send  us  ONLY 
10  cents  (in  Silver)  or  money  order  we  will 
send  your  name  to  several  hundred  publishers 
within  a  year,  who  will  send  you  FREE  sample 
copies  of  hundreds  (yes  several  hundreds)  of  the 
leading  Standard  Magazines,  Farm  Papers,  Poul- 
try Journals,  Story  Magazines,  Reviews  and  Weekly 
Papers,  Mail  Order  and  Trade  Publications, 
Housekeeping  Magazines,  Fashion  Journals,  nius- 

rated  Magazines,  and  in  fact  about  all  kinds  of 
high-grade  interesting  magazines  coming  to  you 
in  most  every  mail  for  over  a  year,  and  all  for 
ONLY  10  cents  (in  silver). 

WE-D0-AS-WE-SAY 

;o  send  a  silver  dime  at  once  and  your  name 
jvill  go  on  our  next  month's  circulating  list  and 
tou  will  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  results,  as 
ve  assure  you  that  you  will  be  more  than  well 
jleased  with  the  small  investment.  And  you 
WILL  NEVER  regret  it.  Address  the  Magazine 
Circulating  Co..  Box  5240.  Boston.  U.  S.  A. 
Circulating  Dept.  C-90.  DON'T  fail  to  write 
fOUR  full  address  EXTRA  plain.  We  have 
;omething  in  store  for  you — as  a  real  surprise — 
f  you  will  please  let  us  know  in  what  paper  you 
;aw  this  advertisement. 


WANTED — To  buy  an  irrigated 
ranch:  16(1  acres:  Ft.  Collins.  Colo.,  dis- 
trict.   C.  W.  Henrv,  Littleton,  Colo. 


valuable  to  those  interested  in  pump- 
ing from  the  underflow. 

I  am  mailing  you,  under  separate 
cover,  copy  of  the  vacant  public  lands 
in  the  United  States  which  will  furnish 
you  further  information. 


The  American  dollar  is  the  most  de- 
sired piece  of  current  money  in  the 
whole  world.  An  American  dollar  is 
worth  $1.02  in  English  money.  The 
premiums  in  other  money  are  greater. 
In  French  money  the  American  dollar 
is  worth  nearly  $1.09;  in  German 
money,  $1.17;  in  Italian  money,  $1.18; 
in  Russian  money,  $1.33;  in  Austrian 
money,  $1.34;  in  Mexican  money,  $2.00. 
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THE  SILO  AND  THE   DAIRY  COW 


At  this  time  Western  farmers 
should  be  engaged  in  converting  their 
corn  crops  into  silage  for  a  succulent 
winter  feed  for  their  cattle  and  es- 
pecially for  the  dairy  cows,  which  fed 
at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  of  silage  to- 
gether with  some  alfalfa  or  other 
forage  crop,  will  keep  up  a  good,  rich 
milk  flow  all  winter  at  the  time  when 
dairy  products  bring  the  highest  price. 
The  man  with  a  herd  of  good  milk 
cows  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  silage 
will  not  hear  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  as 
he  will  have  a  cash  income  every  week 
in  the  year. 

There  is  yet  time  to  build  a  silo  to 
save  that  soft  corn  which  the  frost  is 
sure  to  get  unless  made  into  silage. 
Many  farmers  say  there  is  no  money 
in  milking  cows,  but  they  do  not  stop 
to  consider  that  they  have  not  given 
the  cows  that  they  have  a  fair  chance, 
neither  do  they  realize  that  the  major- 
ity of  their  cows  are  beef  animals  and 
were  not  bred  for  milking.  However, 
if  the  cows  they  possess  were  treated 
as  a  dairy  cow  should  be— were  given 


Wonderful  New 
Kerosene  Light 


Burns  Vapor 
Saves  Oil 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


1 0-Days  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans- 
portation charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  isput  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  (kerosene)  and  gives  more 
than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  best  round 
wick  open  flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  ex- 
plode. Children  run  it.  Several  million  people 
already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  a 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Men  Make  $50  to  $300.00  per 

Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre- 
vious experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days."  Another 
Bays:  "I  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  31  calls.". 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Requited 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan,  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Sample  Lamp  sent  for  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show- 
ing it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  TO- Day  Abso- 
lutely Free  Trial.  Just  say,  "Show  me  how 
I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from  kerosene 
oil,  without  risking  a  cent."  Address 
nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,    187  Aladdin  Building 

Largeil  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Manila  Lamp  Hon  it  in  the  World 
Chicago.  Maw  Torfc.  City.  Portland.  Pro..  Mo.ilraal  or  Winnipeg  Can. 


regularly  all  the  good  milk  producing 
feed  they  could  consume,  the  cows 
would  show  their  appreciation  with  an 
increased  milk  flow  and  a  bigger  cash 
income. 

If  you  have  a  corn  crop,  it  will  pay 
you  to  borrow  money  to  build  a  silo 
and  then  borrow  more  money  with 
which  to  buy  some  good  milk  cows. 
There  is  nothing  else  on  the  farm  that 
will  save  the  waste  so  much  as  a  silo, 
and  nothing  else  that  will  convert  this 
waste  into  cash  so  well  as  the  dairy 
cow.  As  I  have  said  before  in  these 
columns,  the  silo  and  the  dairy  cow 
enable  the  farmer  to  become  a  man- 
ufacturer and  not  only  to  compete  with 
other  manufacturers,  but  also  to  en- 
rich the  soil  and  secure  bigger  yields 
each  successive  year.  The  dairy  cow 
and  the  silo  lift  the  mortgage,  install 
a  water  plant,  buy  a  motor  car  and 
send  the  children  to  the  county  high 
school.  They  will  transform  into  cash 
the  waste  that  has  been  going  on  for 
vears  and  turn  adversity  into  prosper- 
ity. 

Every  farmer  with  a  dozen  or  more 
cattle  should  have  a  silo,  and  if  he  has 
not  that  many  cattle,  he  has  no  busi- 
ness on  the  farm,  for  live  stock  farm- 
ing has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
to  be  the  only  successful  method. 


WAYS  TO  RIPEN  THE  CREAM 


When  a  sufficient  amount  of  cream 
has  been  collected  for  churning,  the 
last  added  should  be  at  least  12  hours 
old  before  the  whole  is  churned.  There 
are  two  ways  to  prepare  cream  for 
churning.  The  more  common  one  is 
to  allow  the  cream  to  sour  naturally. 
The  other  is  to  pasteurize  and  then 
sour  it  with  a  prepared  culture  of  sour 
milk,  which  is  obtained  by  scalding  a 
covered  glass  jar  or  other  suitable  re- 
ceptacle and  putting  into  it  fresh, 
clean  whole  milk  or  skim  milk  and  al- 
lowing it  to  sour  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. Buttermilk  may  be  used  if  it 
has  a  good  flavor  and  has  been  kept 
properly.  If  it  is  a  little  off  In  flavor, 
it  may  give  bad  results  and  should 
not  be  used.  The  advantages  of 
pasteurizing  are  that  disease  germs 
are  destroyed  and  better  keeping  qual- 
itis  are  obtained  in  the  butter. 


PREVENTION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
fenced  hog  tight  and  the  other  is  all 
outdoors  but  the  80  acres. 

Another  idea  along  this  line;  sheep 
husbandry  has  proven  that  continuous 
pasture  on  the  same  range  without 
temporary  rests  will  be  hard  on  the 
health  on  account  of  parasites,  and  a 
parallel  is  to  be  found  with  hogs.  In 
old  cholera  stricken  Iowa,  when  a  man 
gets  the  disease  very  bad  he  disposes 
of  all  of  his  hogs,  plows  up  his  cor- 
rals and  possibly  his  hog  pasture,  and 
plants  truck  and  crop  in  order  to  clean 
up  his  premises.  In  another  year  he 
embarks  in  hogs  again.  When  possi- 
ble, when  cholera  strikes  a  bunch,  if 
not  too  severely,  the  owner  frequently 
moves  his  hogs  to  another  part  of  the 
place  and  fixes  up  entire  new  quarters 
on  clean  ground.  Sometimes  a  few 
will  die  when  moved,  but  this  is  by 
far  the  best  remedy  for  cholera  that 
was  ever  applied. 

Now,  I  advocate  and  expect  to  prac- 
tice the  handling  of  hogs  on  one  por- 
tion of  the  place  awhile  and  then 
change  them  to  another  and  let  na- 
ture clean  up  the  hog  filth  in  the  un- 
occupied field.  With  my  fall  crop  of 
pigs,  which  are  beginning  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  I  will  have  close  to  200 
head  on  the  place,  and  they  have 
roamed  at  will  most  of  the  time  for 
several  years,  so  I  am  getting  all 
nearby  portions  of  the  ranch  contam- 
inated with  hog  filth.  I  think  it  stands 
me  in  hand  to  begin  a  better  system 

(  of  sanitation,  and  this  can  most  eas- 
ily be  done  by  putting  up  a  few  fences 
to  either  fence  them  in  or  out  of  cer- 

j  tain  fields.  As  to  drugs,  doping  and 
doctoring,  I  don't  go  much  on  any  of 
it  for  man  or  beast.  If  hogs  seem 
wormy,  I  will  feed  a  little  lye  or  tur- 
pentine in  their  slop,  some  copperas, 
sulphur  and  soda  are  given  at  times, 
but  very  little  of  any  of  this  is  done 
except  with  fall  pigs,  which  are  harder 

I  to  keep  thrifty  and  free  from  worms 
than  spring  pigs. 

As  to  detecting  any  bad  signs  in  the 
hogs,  I  examine  the  excrement  fre- 
quently, and  to  me  this  is  the  surest 
index  of  the  hogs'  condition.   We  want 


International  Feed  Grinders 

"\T/rITH  three  useful  styles  and  seven  sizes  to 
»y  choose  from,  it  is  no  trouble  to  find  an 
International  feed  grinder  just  right  for  the  work  on 

your  farm. 

Type  B  is  one  most  farmers  use.  It  is  specially  designed  to 
grind  corn  on  the  cob,  but  can  be  equipped  for  grinding  small 
grain.  A  Type  B  International  feed  grinder  with  6-inch  grinding 
plates  will  supply  up  to  ten  bushels  an  hour  of  good  ground  feed. 
Type  B  comes  in  three  sizes,  with  6,  8  and  10-inch  plates. 

Type  C  is  for  small  grain  only  and  is  very  effective  in  this 
kind  of  grinding.  It  comes  in  two  sizes,  with  6  and  8-inch  plates. 
The  6-inch  size  will  grind  up  to  20  bushels  an  hour. 

Type  D  is  the  heavy  grinder,  designed  for  grinding  corn  in 
the  husk  and  Kaffir  corn  in  the  head.  It  is  made  only  in  8  and 
10-inch  sizes. 

We  recommend  and  sell  Mogul  and  Titan  oil  engines — the 

steadiest  power  known — to  operate  these  grinders. 

Complete  information  as  to  the  value  of  ground  feed  and  best 
methods  of  preparing  it  are  contained  in  booklets  which  we  send 
free  of  charge.   Write  for  them. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Col.  Helena.  Mont.  Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


VMDEH  CARR/ERS 
NEVER 
BALM 


GOOD  FOR  THE  CO*S 
AND  TH£  Boys  LIKE 
THE  WOftH 


A  Louden  Litter  Car 
rier  is  always  on  the  job. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Ratchets,  brakes, dutches  and  other 
trouble-making  attachments  were 
abandoned  by  us  long  ago.  We  own  the  first  _ 
patent  ever  issued  on  litter  carriers, 
and  most  of  the  patents  issued  since. 
This  you  can  depend  on:  When  you  have  a 
Louden  Carrier  in  your  barn  you  will  never  have  to 
go  back  to  the  wheelbarrow. 

Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers 
Will  Lift  More,  Operate  Easier,  and 
Last  Longer  Than  Any  Other  Made 

They  are  good  enough  for  the  most  particular  buyer  and  low  enough  in 
price  for  the  most  careful  buyer.  You  need  a  litter  and  feed  carrier  every 
day.  You  can  save  enough  time  and  labor  this  winter  to  pay  for  a  Louden 
outfit— even  if  you  have  but  a  few  cows. 

Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Book  of  Barn  Plans.  State  how  many 
cows,  horses  and  other  stock  you  wish  to  house.  Also  ask  for 
catalogs  on  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Pens,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  HayTools,  Horse  Stable  Equipment, etc.  Catalogs  Free. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  6105  Briggs  Ave.,  FAIRFIELD,  iOWA 

lEtlablished  ISCn  <1M) 


no  scours  on  one  hand  nor  constipa- 
tion on  the  other,  and  the  two  best 
preventives  of  either  are  grass  and  ex- 
ercise. When  there  is  no  grass  in  the 
winter,  cane  fodder  or  alfalfa  hay  will 
approach  grass  as  a  conditioner,  and 
no  grain  is  as  well  balanced  within  it- 
self as  oats,  so  if  other  feeds  do  not 
seem  to  work  right,  pour  in  the  oats. 

Oil  meal  has  laxative  effects,  so 
have  many  slops,  most  of  which  I  view 

i  with  alarm  unless  skim  milk  forms 

1  quite  a  percentage  of  their  bulk. 

Finally,  I  will  say  that  as  a  curq 
for  cholera  there  is  none,  but  we  can 
keep  it  down  to  a  minimum  by  pre- 
ventive and  precautionary  measures. 

 ♦  

The  establishment  of  a  record  of 
merit  to  show  the  milking  qualities  of 
Shorthorn  cows  is  the  recognition  re- 
cently accorded  the  milking  strains  of 

,  that  breed  by  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association.    To  be  eligible 

i  a  cow  or  heifer  must  be  registered  in 
the  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book. 
If  test  is  begun  on  or  before  the  day 

I  a  heifer  is  30  months  old  she  must 
produce  5,250  pounds  milk  and  210 
pounds  butter  fat  in  a  year.    For  each 

j  day  her  age  exceeds  .30  months  at  the 
time  of  starting  she  must  produce 
three  pounds  milk  and  one  pound  but- 
ter fat  additional. 

Records  to  be  official  must  be  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station. 


GET  MORE  CREAM 
by  using  a  SIMPLE 
SPEED  INDICATOR 
on  your  Cream  Sepa- 
rator. Fits  any  make 
o  f  separator.  At- 
tached in  two  min- 
utes; easy  to  adjust; 
controls  speed  of  ma- 
chine; absolutely  ac- 
curate; can't  get  out 
of  order.  Price,  $3.00, 
postpaid.  Agents  wanted.  Splendid 
proposition. 

SIMPLE  SPEED  INDICATOR  CO. 
Box  38  Sidney.  Ohio 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!|p 

Buys  the  New  Butter*  i 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

per  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
larger  sizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  gyjSj^&l 


Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  «'-> 

2228  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Salesmen-$l,800  Per  Year 

and  Expenses,  Salary  or  Commission,  selling  re- 
markable labor-savin?  invention  direct  to  consum- 
ers. Experience  not  necessary.  Enormous  demand. 
Every  farmer,  every  cow-owner,  wants  one,  be- 
cause it  makes  money  for  them,  saves  them  time 
and  trouble.  Nothing  in  the  market  to  compare 
with  it.  Be  Quick  if  you  want  the  job  for  your 
locality  (or  traveling).  Positions  being  filled  fast 
all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Representatives  all 
enthusiastic;  read  their  letters  in  our  literature. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars,  Free  Sample  and 
alary  offer.  DeKING  MFG.  C0.,0ept.  44 m  CHICAGO,  111. 
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RURAL  CREDITS  FOR  AMERICA 


Hon.  David  Lubin 
Some  two  years  ago,  when  the  Amer- 
ican commission  was  at  Nieweid,  a 
town  several  hours  from  Coblentz,  on 
the  Rhein,  there  was  a  celebration 
commemorating  the  life  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  Rural  Credit  in  Germany, 
Father  Reiffeisen,  and  the  committee 
of  arrangements  asked  me  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  American  commission. 
I  did  so  by  stating  that  in  my  opinion 
there  was  one  nation  among  the  great 
powers  that  possessed  greater  resist- 
ing force;  that  would,  when  put  to  the 
test,  transcend  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  all  the  other  powers  that 
might  be  brought  to  bear  against  it — 
that  this  power  was  Germany.  A  close 
study  will  show  that  the  real  strength 
of  the  German  nation  came  as  a  result 
of  her  Landwyrtschaftsrat  System  of 
scientific  distribution  of  her  agricul- 
tural products,  and  her  efficient  and 
effective  system  of  rural  credit,  espec- 
ially so  where  Landschaft  System  of 
rural  credit.  It  was  these  two  systems 
that  enabled  the  farmers  of  Germany 
to  see,  hear  and  walk  within  the  field 
of  commercial  experience  as  radically 
and  normally  as  those  engaged  in 
financial  and  commercial  projects  in 
the  cities.  This  is  the  cause  that  made 
Germany  strong. 

In  recent  times  a  change  has  come 
about  in  agricultural  conditions.  The 
end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  brought 
forth  some  new  conditions.  The  rapid 
carriage  and  rapid  communication  and 
modern  means  have  wonderfully  sharp- 
ened the  wit  of  the  urban  to  an  extent 
that  he  has  substantially  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  domain  of  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  farmer,  and  to  an 
extent  which  has  left  the  farmer  lame, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  so  far  as  com- 
mercial instinct  and  commercial  knowl- 
edge is  concerned.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  to  restore  commercial 
knowledge  to  the  farmer.  This  was 
done  by  Germany  through  her  Land- 
wyrtschaftsrat. We  must  adapt  and 
adopt  a  system  which  shall  give  the 
American  farmers  the  necessary  com- 
mercial knowledge,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  the  adaptation  and  adoptation 
of  the  German  Landschaft  system. 
There  should  be  a  semi-official  organi- 
zation under  charters  from  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  forming  of 
a  township  organization  in  each  town- 
ship in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  and  for  the  election  by  the 
township  organizations  of  their  county 
organizations,  and  for  the  election  by 
the  county  organizations  of  a  state 
organization,  and  for  the  election  by 
the  state  organizations  of  their  na- 
tional organization.  These  organiza- 
tions should  have  two-fold  functions. 
There  should  be  the  legislative  func- 
tion by  the  unpaid  representatives  and 
the  working  functions  by  the  paid  em- 
ployes. This  semi-official  organization 
when  completed  would  embrace  four, 
five  or  six  million  units.  The  working 
portion  of  this  organization  would  con- 
sist of  a  secretary  with  a  staff  of  type- 
writers, messengers  and  correspon- 
dents. In  substance:  What  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
clearing  houses,  stock  exchanges,  bur- 
sars, pits  and  mercantile  agencies  are 
to  commerce  and  finance. 

In  place  of  the  farmer,  as  today, 
seeing  things  commercial  through  his 
two  eyes,  he  would,  under  the  system 
here  outlined,  see  through  many  mil- 
lions of  eyes.  His  commercial  power 
would  be  vastly  augmented,  and  with 
one  bound  the  commercial  pygmy  that 
was  will  rise  up  the  commercial  giant 
that  he  will  be. 

As  our  lands  were  practically  given  1 
away  free,  and  as  the  life  of  our  nation] 
is  but  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  we ; 
should  by  this  time  not  have  had  more 
than  a  trace  of  renters.  We  should  be  | 
a  country  of  freehold  owners  of  farm- 1 
ing  land,  where  the  renting  system 
should,  in  substance,  be  unknown.  But 
what  does  the  census  tell  us?  The 
United  States  census  of  1910  shows 
that  37  per  cent  of  all  the  agricultural 
land  in  the  United  States  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  renters  and  that  16  per 
cent  of  these  renters  were  made  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  This  was  in 
1910.  It  is  now  1915,  very  near  1916, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  we 
may  now  have  50  per  cent  of  renters; 
and  shall  the  50  per  cent  increase  to 
60  per  cent,  then  to  70  per  cent  and 


then  on  to  80  per  cent  and  90  per 
cent?  Shall  we  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  old  Rome  that  perished,  and 
perished  miserably  as  she  deserved  to 
perish — as  all  nations  deserve  to  per- 
ish who  think  less  of  their  birthright? 
This  is  not  merely  a  local  question  as 
to  time  and  place;  it  is  a  broad,  eco- 
nomic question  that  is  even  a  broader 
question  than  is  a  great  political  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  of  the  life  of 
this  nation. 

The  Landschaft  system  of  rural 
credits  in  substance  is  a  merger  of 
land  by  a  number  of  land  owners. 
These  land  owners  obtain  a  charter 
I  from  the  central  government.  The 
Landschaft  is  formed  and  they  elect 
a  board  of  directors  and  these  direct- 
\  ors  are  sworn  in  as  government  of- 
ficials and  are  ready  to  proceed  to 
business.  One  of  the  members  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  board  of  directors 
for  a  mortgage  for  $10,000  on  property 
worth,  say  $20,000.  The  mortgage  is 
made  out  and  is  exchanged  by  the 
board  of  directors  for  a  bond.  The 
bond  is  sold  in  the  open  market  and 
the  farmer  puts  the  money  in  his 
pocket  and  that  ends  the  transaction 
so  far  as  borrowing  is  concerned.  He 
pays  his  interest  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  board  of  directors  pay  it 
out  to  the  bondholders.  An  additional 
one-half  per  cent  is  paid  for  on  account 
of  amortization,  which  pays  off  the 
debt.  The  loan  is  made  for  from  50  to 
75  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
interest  and  principal  is  paid  through 
the  amortization.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est is  3,  31  and  4  per  cent.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  in  Germany 
for  151  years,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  single  failure. 

The  bond  is  eagerly  bought  up  by 
that  vast  number  of  people  who  de- 
mand first  of  all  unquestioned  security. 
The  Landschaft  bonds  of  Germany 
have  been  rendered  so  safe  that  the 
law  directs  that  the  widows'  and  or- 
phans' trust  funds  shall  be  invested 
in  these  bonds. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  United 
States  in  enacting  the  necessary  laws 
to  coerce  any  state.  It  would  simply 
provide  a  charter  containing  certain 
stipulations.  These  charters  would 
freely  be  given  to  any  state  where 
the  stipulations  could  be  and  would 
be  complied  with,  and  be  held  from 
those  where  it  could  not. 

This  rural  credit  system,  together 
with  the  scientific  distributive  system, 
would  give  this  nation  that  strength, 
that  soundness  to  the  core  which 
would  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  mis- 
sion. Its  mission  is  not  merely  to  sup- 
port in  comfort  the  store-man,  the  me- 
chanic, the  professional  man  or  the 
farmer,  but  its  mission  is  to  be  a  ser- 
vant to  the  nation. 


THE  NEW  DAIRY  QUEEN 


The  Holstein-Freisian  cow,  Finderne 
Pride  Johanna  Rue  No.  121083  H.  F. 
H.  B.,  is  the  new  queen  of  the  dairy 
world,  exceeding  in  yearly  butterfat 
production  the  best  performance  of  all 
other  cows,  regardless  of  age,  class 
or  breed.  The  new-crowned  queen  in 
a  365-day  test,  supervised  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College,  produced 
28,403.7  pounds  of  milk  (13,211  quarts) 
containing  1,176.47  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.    The  best  former  record  was  held 


by  the  Holstein-Freisian  heifer,  Fin- 
derne Holingen  Fayne  No.  144551,  who 
produced  in  a  yearly  test  24,612.08 
pounds  of  milk  containing  1,116.05 
of  butterfat.  Finderne  Pride  Johanna 
Rue  freshened  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
four  months  and  four  days.  She  was 
bred  by  Bernhard  Meyer  of  Finderne, 
N.  J.,  and  is  owned  by  the  Somerset 
Holstein  Breeders  Company  of  Somer- 
ville,  N.  J.  She  was  sired  by  Johanna 
Rue  3rd's  Lad  No.  26936  H.  F.  H.  B., 
and  her  dam  was  Jondine  Pride  No. 
60247  II.  F.  H.  B. 


The Highest  Possible 'Award 
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LEADING  iBRANDl 




CHEWINC  TOBACCO 


THE  WORLD 


The  Only  Chewing  Tobacco 
That  Ever  Won 
An  International  Exposition 
Grand  Prize 


BY  THE 
PANAMA  PACIFIC  | 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


mm 


THE  one  supreme  chewing 
tobacco  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  was  STAR.  So  decided 
the  International  Jury  of  Award, 
selected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  the  result  of  that  decision,  STAR  received  The  Grand 
Prize — the  highest  award  that  the  International  Jury  could  give. 

The  same  superior  quality  "  that  won  the  Grand  Prize  fcr 
STAR,  had  won  for  it  the  highest  regard  of  chewers  for  half  a 
century. 

STAR'S  extra  quality  of  mellow  chewing  leaf,  STAR'S 
absolute  cleanliness  of  manufacture,  STAR'S  full  "  one  pound 
to  the  plug  "  weight,  and  reasonable  price,  long  ago  made  it  the 
world's  largest  selling  brand  of  plug  chewing  tobacco. 


Men  Who  Chew  Are  Men  Who  DO 


Wmm^^'^'  Singletrees, 
«  Doubletrees,  and 

Neckyokes  That  Stand  the  Pull 

ALTHOUGH  the  purchase  of  a  singletree,  doubletree  or 
neckyoke,  may  seem  too  trifling-  a  matter  for  you  to  be 
"choicy"  about  the  kind  the  dealer  gives  you — it  will 
pay  you  always  to  see  that  you  get  the  kind  that  has  on  it  the 
letter  "H"  in  a  circle — this  being  a  mark  of  quality  put  on  by 
the  manufacturer. 

The  *TI"  Line  Costs  No  More 

Means  Greater  Strength,  Longer  Service. 

The  cost  to  you  will  probably  be  no  higher  than  you  would 
be  asked  for  others — when  you  buy  an  "H"  singletree,  double- 
tree or  neckyoke  you  get  one  that  can  depended 
upon  always  to  stand  the  pull.  You  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  of  the  best  grade  of  hickory,  thoroughly 
seasoned  and  that  the  "irons"  were  put  on  "cold" 
by  powerful  machines— put  on  to  stay. 

In  the  "H"  Line  you  will  find  "trees"  for  every 
purpose — all  of  them  of  the  same  high  quality. 

Sold  by  most  dealers  —  insist  on  seeing  the 
trade-mark  "H" 


Manufactured  By 

The  Faeth  Iron  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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SOME  NEW  METHODS  OF  HAR- 
NESSING THE  UNDERFLOW 


(Continued  from  Sept.  1st  issue) 
Pumping  from  wells  by  means  of 
windmills,  gasoline  engines,  crude  oil, 
steam  or  electricity  has  been  so  often 
and  so  fully  described  that  these 
means  need  not  be  taken  up  here.  One 
simple  hint,  however,  may  be  given 
as  to  a  safe  and  easy  way  to  sink  a 
well  when  the  purpose  is  to  install 
such  a  plant;  indeed,  the  method  may 
be  employed  when  the  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  well  for  domestic  uses  only. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  civil  engineers 
of  two  railways  should  have  the  credit 
of  thinking  out  the  device  I  am  to 
describe.  Certainly  two  railways  have 
made  successful  use  of  it. 

At  Fremont,  Nebraska,  there  was 
need  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  engines  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way. A  well  was  sunk  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  A  steel  hoop  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  was  provided  and 
placed  on  the  ground,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  dig.  This  hoop  had  a  rim 
or  shelf  about  four  inches  wide  on  the 
inside  and  at  the  top  of  the  hoop.  Ex- 
cavation was  begun  on  the  inside  of 
the  hoop.  As  depth  was  gained  the 
hoop  settled  of  its  own  weight.  When 
a  few  feet  of  depth  was  made  a  wall 
of  brick  was  built  on  the  shelf  and  as 
the  digging  proceeded  the  hoop  and 
the  brick  settled  and  more  brick  was 
placed  in  position;  there  was  protec- 
tion to  the  workers  from  chance  of 
caving  in;  the  wall  of  the  well  was 
easily  made  straight  and  true. 

When  water  was  reached  digging  by 
hand  became  impossible  without  pump- 
ing, and  pumps  were  installed.  At 
length  a  depth  was  reached  where 
even  powerful  pumps  failed  to  keep 
out  the  water  and  a  sand  clam  or  dip- 
per was  employed,  and  all  that  could 
be  done  after  this  by  hand  was  to 
spade  away  the  sand  and  gravel  that 
remained  near  the  rim. 

At  Clearwater  the  civil  engineers  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway  did  the 
same  thing  with  the  exception  that  a 
stone  wall  was  built  on  the  hoop  in- 
stead of  a  wall  of  brick.  And  the 
method  is  to  be  commended  to  well- 
diggers  everywhere.  The  cost  is  not 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  most  modest 
irrigator  where  the  depth  to  water  is 
not  too  great.  And  for  convenience 
and  safety  in  the  digging  of  any  well 
it  is  to  be  commended. 

To  reach  the  underflow  and  make  it 
available  for  irrigation  and  power  pur- 
poses without  pumping  has  been  the  ! 
dream  of  three  farmers  at  least,  whose 


Is  Your  Wagon  Deformed? 

It  would  not  be  if  you  had  used 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Gives  long  life  to  your  wagon.  The 
mica  makes  a  smooth  bearing  surface 
— prevents  friction  and  wear. 

Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 


&i$[$Z?E  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

Also  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorn* 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
■who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion  in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 


names  have  been  mentioned  already, 
and  the  remainder  of  this  article  will 
be  devoted  to  brief  descriptions  of 
their  devices. 

Mr.  J.  Light,  in  1889,  patented  a  sys- 
tem consisting  of  laying  a  large 
wooden  pipe  deep  in  the  underflow, 
leaving  out  a  few  staves  on  the  under- 
side to  allow  the  water  to  enter  the 
pipe.  The  pipe  was  inclined  to  let  the 
water  flow  through  it  by  gravity.  But 
this  plan  was  found  to  be  ineffective, 
or  only  partly  successful,  as  the  re- 
moved staves  made  an  opening  through 
which  sand  entered  the  pipe  and 
clogged  it. 

The  patented  system  of  Mr.  James 
T.  Donahoo  of  Edgar,  Nebraska,  pro- 
vided for  the  driving  down  of  many 
well  points  into  the  underflow,  con- 
necting them  all  together  and  then 
letting  the  water  run  out  in  one  large 
pipe  by  gravity. 

A  third  and  more  ambitious  attempt 
is  made  by  Mr.  James  H.  Hunter.  A 
patent  has  just  been  accorded  him  for 
a  complete  device  that  promises  suc- 
cess in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
He  purposes  to  make  no  charge  for 
the  use  of  his  system  when  it  is  em- 
ployed by  practical  farmers  in  irriga- 
tion, and  hence  it  is  proper  to  describe 
his  plan  here. 

Take  a  valley  where  the  fall  is  from 
seven  feet  upward  to  the  mile.  Under- 
neath the  top  soil  will  usually  be 
found  a  stratum  of  sand,  sometimes 
extending  to  a  depth  of  90  feet,  and 
underneath  this  stratum  a  rock  bot- 
tom. This  sand  bed  is  full  of  slowly 
running  water.  This  underflow  does 
not  vary  as  a  rule  more  than  18  inches 
in  depth  throughout  the  year,  high 
water  being  in  the  early  spring  and 
low  water  in  August  and  September. 

A  site  for  the  start  of  the  system  is 
selected,  a  tract  of  80  acres  or  there- 
abouts, adjacent  to  the  river  or  arroyo 
and  preferably  where  the  banks  are 
low  and  the  underflow  near  the  sur- 
face. From  this  site  a  trench  is  dug 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  pipe  it  is 
purposed  to  sink  and  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  pipe  to  rest  at  least  12 
inches  below  the  low-water  mark  of 
the  underflow.  The  length  of  this 
trench  will  be  such  as  to  allow  a  fall 
sufficient  to  carry  the  water  along  in 
the  pipe  and  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  ground  after  half  a  mile  or  so. 

The  pipe  may  be  of  wood  or  of  other 
material.  It  is  to  be  weighted  with 
cement  bands  to  hold  it  under  water 
while  work  is  in  progress.  In  size  the 
pipe  should  be  large  enough  to  admit 
and  conduct  a  sufficient  amount  of 
water  for  the  purposes  had  in  mind  by 
the  builder  of  the  system. 

Before  rolling  the  pipe  into  the 
trench  the  upper  end  is  to  be  carefully 
closed  or  capped  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  sand  and  dirt.  When  the 
pipe  has  been  entirely  laid  and  the 
trench  filled  in  and  a  large,  deep  exca- 
vation made  in  the  sand  of  the  under- 
flow at  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe,  this 
cap  or  covering  may  be  removed. 
Thereafter  one  may  expect  to  enjoy 
a  continuous  flow  of  clear  water 
through  his  pipe  for  domestic  or  irri- 
gation purposes  and  this  without 
pumping  or  much  further  attention. 

This  method  of  "harnessing  the  un- 
derflow" appears  to  me  available  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
fall  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
sufficient  to  allow  underground  waters 
in  a  pipe  to  come  forth  within  a  reas- 
onable distance.  The  initial  expense 
will  not  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
a  surface  ditch.  The  upkeep  will  be 
much  less  expensive.  The  pipe  will 
not  be  filled  up  by  dirt  slides  or  cloud- 
bursts, as  is  the  danger  with  surface 
ditches.  The  water  will  be  freer  from 
surface  alkali  and,  in  mining  countries, 
from  plant-blasting  cyanide.  A  per- 
petual flow  is  all  but  guaranteed.  The 
accompanying  diagram  will  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  plan.  On  our  own 
ranch  we  are  preparing  to  put  the  j 
system  to  the  test,  and  from  what 
we  know  of  the  underflow  in  our  valley 
we  are  assured  it  will  be  a  success. 

"Prospecting,"  then,  is  just  the  word  ] 
to  use  of  endeavors  to  reach  any  un- 
derflow. And  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  miner  who  nowadays  goes 
forth  prospecting  for  gold-bearing 
rock,  there  are  constantly  coming  for- 
ward helps  and  directions  to  make  the 
work  easier  and  surer.  This  article  is 
simply  one  attempt  to  render  a  bit  of 
such  help  to  the  farmer. 


Hidden  Factors  of  Service 


Records  kept  like  this  are  practi-  Records,  statistics  and  accounts 
cally  useless  for  the  management  kept  like  this  are  available  for  a 


of  a  business.  Efficiency  is  im 
possible  and  funds  for  improve 
ment  cannot  be  obtained. 


complete  knowledge  of  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  business. 


Such  methods  result  in  a  tele- 
phone line  which  can  give  only 
poor  service. 


The  result  of  such  records  is  a 
telephone  line  like  this,  which 
jives  good  service. 


The  subscriber  knows  the  difference !  He  demands 
a  well-informed,  intelligent  business  management. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


DUMP  BOXES 

Get  a  dump-box  for  your  running 
gear.  If  you  have  any  hauling  to  do 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one. 
It  will  cut  your  hauling  costs  in  half. 
Give  us  the  width  of  the  bolsters  on 
your  wagon  and  ask  us  about  the  boxes. 

GOUL.D-ESSER  CO., 
10.14  Blake  St.,  Denver 


1c  IS  WORTH  DOLLARS 

when  you  invest  that  lc  in  a 
postal  card  to  us.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  good  things  in  it 
for  YOU. 

1 1J4  H-P.  $24.75    S  H-P.  $87.50 

2  H-P.  28.75    8  H-P.  98.75 

3  H-P.  53.90    8  H-P.  135.50 

4  H-P.  68.50    10  H-P.  179.10 
12V  H-P.  S214.90 

WE  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  REPAIRS  FOREVER. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO,  2009  King  St..  Ottawa.  Kara. 
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I  The  Farm  Poultry  f 

POULTRY  POINTERS 

A.  W.  Gingery,  Arvada,  Colo. 

As  the  hatching  season  is  over  and 
chicks  are  nearly  all  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  this  is  a  good 
time  to  begin  any  building  and  repair- 
ing needed,  also  cleaning  up  in  gen- 
eral. 

Have  you  good,  dry,  comfortable 
quarters  for  your  pullets?  They  should 
be  ready  to  transfer  to  their  winter 
laying  house.  See  that  east,  north  and 
west  sides  of  their  abode  are  air-tight. 

Leghorns  should  be  more  in  a 
bunch;  instead  of  two  twelve-foot 
perches  have  four  six-foot  perches, 
not  over  a  foot  apart,  as  they  do  not 
stand   the  cold  as  well  as  heavier 


"I  put  this  up  three 
seasons  ago,  and 
see,  its  just  as 
good  as  if  I  sealed 
it  only  yesterday. 
It's  because  I  use 

Pure  Refined  Paraffine 


in  sealing 
jams  and 


my  jellies, 
fruits.  I 
have  discarded  those 
bothersome,  unreliable 
strings  and  papers. 
The  Parowax  way  is 
so  much  easier  and 
quicker,  I  am  never 
disappointed  by  moldy, 
fermented  preserves." 

Simply  melt  the  Paro- 
wax and  pour  over 
jelly  glasses.  Dip  tops 
of  jars  in  Parowax. 

Parowax  is  guaranteed 
under  the  Pure  Food 
Law.  Your  grocer 
sells  it. 


The  Continental  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Denver     Pueblo     Albuquerque  Cheyenne 
Butte     Boue     Salt  Lake  City 


breeds,  and  bunching  overcomes  that 

!  obstacle. 

Poultry  houses  should  be  at  least 
twenty  feet  deep,  if  front  is  open,  for 
best  results. 

As  the  moulting  season  is  well  on 
(or  should  be)  and  nights  are  cool, 

j  care  should  be  exercised  that  they  do 
not  get  chilled.  Having  but  few  short 
feathers  and  changing  clothes  reduces 
vitality  and  especially  after  a  season 

l  of  hard  laying. 

The  average  Leghorn  hen  weighs  3J 
pounds;  one  dozen  eggs  weigh  from  24 
to  30  ounces.  Imagine  the  strain  on 
biddy  laying  from  14  to  16  dozen  eggs 

j  in  ten  months  or,  at  a  low  estimate, 
seven  times  her  weight!  Is  it  not 
reasonable  that  slie  should  have  good 
care? 

In  analysis,  poultry  droppings  are 
said  to  be  worth  $7  per  ton,  as  against 
$2  per  ton  of  stable  manure,  and  are 
found  to  be  worth  $10  per  ton  to  ber- 
ries if  well  worked  in  the  earth  along 
the  rows,  especially  to  strawberries. 
Therefore  it  is  unwise  to  waste  them. 

Co-operation  seems  to  be  quite  an 
asset  in  solving  the  high  feed  and 
marketing  problem.  Vicinities,  town- 
ships, counties  and  even  states  in  the 
East  have  organized  what  they  call 
"Marketing  Circles."  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Colorado?  Its  poultry  men 
and  women  should  get  busy  and  fall 
in  line.  The  organization  has  its  reg- 
ular officers,  and  the  secretary  finds 
a  market  for  first-class  products.  He 
also  purchases  feed  in  large  quantities 
and  distributes  among  its  members  at 
cost  after  adding  all  necessary  ex- 1 
pense,  including  his  salary. 

For  such  a  market  eggs  should  be 
clean,  of  uniform  size,  shape  and  color 
in  each  package,  which  should  be  put 
up  in  one,  two  or  three  dozen  egg  car- 
tons, according  to  demand,  with  pro- 
ducer's name  and  address  printed  on 
the  cartons. 

Allow  the  hens  free  range.  Wire  in 
the  garden,  not  the  hens. 

Infertile  eggs  keen  much  better  than 
those  that  are  fertile. 

The  male  bird  has  no  influence  on 
the  number  of  eggs  laid. 

Do  not  allow  sitting  hens  to  remain 
in  the  hen  house.  By  so  doing  many 
eggs  are  started  to  incubate,  which 
renders  them  unfit  for  use  at  home  or 
to  market. 


HENS  FED  BEEF  SCRAPS  LAY 
MORE  EGGS 

That  it  is  poor  policy  for  farmers 
not  to  feed  some  kind  of  food  to  their 
chickens  which  is  high  in  protein 
value — such  as  beef  scraps  or  sour 
milk — is  the  opinion  of  H.  L.  Kemp- 

!  ster,  associate  professor  of  poultry 
husbandry  at  the  University  of  Mis- 

;  souri. 

Mr.  Kempster  has  recently  conducted 
an  experiment  which  he  believes 
proves  conclusively  that  protein  food 
produces  greater  results  at  lower  costs. 

In  three  separate  pens  the  same 
number  of  chickens  were  kept.  All 
were  fed  corn  all  of  the  time,  wheat 
part  of  the  time,  and  in  addition 
ground  grain  rations  of  bran,  mid- 
dlings and  cornmeal.  Besides  this  reg- 
ular feed  for  the  chickens  in  all  three 
pens,  those  in  pen  one  were  fed  beef 
scraps — produced  1,518  eggs,  and  those 
given  all  the  sour  milk  they  wanted. 
The  hens  were  about  the  same  age. 
The  experiment  covered  the  time  be- 
tween November  1  and  June  1. 

Those  hens  in  pen  two — given  only 
the  regular  feed — produced  only  800 
eggs;  those  in  pen  one — given  beef 
scraps- — produced  1,18  eggs,  and  those 
in  pen  three — fed  sour  milk — produced 
1,425  eggs.  The  hens  in  pen  one  ate 
923  pounds  of  grain,  those  in  pen  two 
944  pounds,  and  those  in  pen  three  836 
pounds. 

The  amount  of  beef  scraps  fed  to  the 
chickens  in  pen  one  was  60  pounds, 
costing  $1.30.  These  hens  produced 
718  more  eggs  than  those  chickens  fed 
only  the  regular  ration.  In  other 
words,  these  chickens  produced  718  ad- 
ditional eggs  on  feed  which  cost  but 
$1.80  more  than  the  regular  ration. 
Those  hens  fed  sour  milk  produced 
nearly  as  many  eggs  as  those  fed  the 
beef  scrap  ration. 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

^^^^=^=^^^^=^=  DENVER,  COLORADO  -—   

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
Authorized  Capital,  $1, 000,0(15.00 

ASSETS —                            — 1913 —  — 1914 — 

Mortgage  Loans  1214,056.17  J320.058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans   4,754.02 

Policy  Loans   1,486.46 

Premium  Notes    1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                             26,996.06  20.474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                       936.64  2,496.58 

Agents'  Balances                           2,037.78  8,857.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                2,921.96  3,656.88 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents.  .      7,721.93  12,826.39 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums   10,232.53 

Gross  Assets   $262,720.54  $666,518.50 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $    2,921.96  $  3,656.88 

Agents'  Debit  Balances                 2,901.65  .  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                       936.64  2,496.58 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1.042.38 

  6,760.25    17,390.28 

Admitted  Assets   $255,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES—                —1913—  —1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None  None 

Policy  Reserve   $    2,257.16  $  59,855.43 

Accounts  Payable   2,964.54  921.94 

Suspended  Premium   391.02  52.86 

Reinsurance  —   236.25  50.75 

All  Other  Liabilities     63,814.33 

Capital  Stock  $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus  $132,463.32  $304,532.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders ..  .  250,111.32  524,432.91 

Liabilities   $255,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance 

in 

force 

December  31st,  1913  

 $  289,640.00 

Insurance 

in 

force 

  2,247,870.00 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULENWDDER  First  Vice-Pres. 

JOHN_ORR  Second  Vice-Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN  Third  Vice-Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice-Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY  Fifth  Vice-Pres. 


E.  M.  SABIN  Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING  Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  General  Manager 

DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY  Medical  Director 

DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL. . .Medical  Referee 


Difchinshi 

Hade  Easy 


With  the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for, 
levee  work;  ter- 
racinsr:  cleaning 
out  laterals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple — Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
Thousands  in  use.  fix.  Weighs  300  lbs.   Does  all. 

and  more  than  the  bi?  machines.     Pays  for  itself  in  a  few 
hours'  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  introductory  proposition. 
0WENSB0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Incorporated,  Bol  808,   Denver,  Colorado 


guarantee 


Malleable 
Unbreakable 
Four  Knife 
Interlocking 
Cutter  Wheel 


Kalamazoo  Cutters  and  Silos 

PRICED  TO  YOUR  HOME  TOWN 

Ask  for  free  Catalog  and  our  "Earn  cost  first— then  pay"  plan. 

Dep..  506 

^  riJB-   [  KalamazOO  Tank  &  Silo  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SILAGE  FOR  HORSES  AND  MULES 


The  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
has  summed  up  the  value  of  corn 
silage  for  horses  and  mules  as  follows: 


Corn  silage  is  now  being  fed  with  suc- 
cess by  a  large  number  of  horsemen 
and  farmers  to  all  classes  of  horses 
and  mules.  Corn  silage  should  al- 
ways be  fed  in  combination  with  other 
feeds.  Within  the  limits  of  its  use- 
fulness it  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  hay 
and  adds  variety  and  succulence  to  the 
ration.  Silage  is  not  a  success  except 
in  the  hands  of  a  careful  feeder  with 
an  eye  to  the  thrift  of  the  animal. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  spoiled 
silage,  either  mouldy  or  rotten,  be  fed 
to  horses  or  mules. 

 ♦  

Among  the  signs  which  a  motorists' 
organization  is  trying  to  have  ban- 
ished from  the  roadsides,  are  some 
religious  signs  like  "Prepare  to  Meet 
Thy  God!"  That's  no  kind  of  a  sign 
to  meet  when  driving  40  miles  an  hour 
over  bad  roads.  Oh,  of  course,  if  you 
are  prepared. 


Will  You  Introduce  These 
Styles  For  Us,  If  You  Get 


Wear  Next 
Season's 

Your  Suit  I style  wow 

FREE 

Here  we  ro  again,  break- 
ing all  records,  for  new,  nobby, 
ahead-of-the-time  stj'les,  Bej 
the  first  in  your  town  to  wear  a 
that  is  ahead  of  the  time.  F..u 
while  you  wear  it;  we  Fund  tbe 
complete;  youcao  make  big  money, 
too;  there  is 

$50  to  $100  a  Week1 

in  it  for  you.  Drop  tis  a  postal  for 
our advance  book,  -  the  styles 

you  wont  and  the  clotii;  let  us  piove 
now  you  can  get 

Your  Suit  FREE 

Don't  wait.  Don't  delay.  Write 
right  awity.  A  postal  will  do.  We 
tend  everything  the  day  your  re- 
quest is  received.  We  pay  express 
on  everything.  Get  husy.  frimply 
send  us  a  [  -'  1  wilb  your  name 
and  address  on  it. 

Paragon  Tailoring  Co. 

Dept.  9322  CHICAGO 
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LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE 


H.O  H  P. 

Will  Do  ATI  Your  Farm  Work.Plowin* 
CuttivaHitf .Harvesting.  Discin&Efcc 
Th« BATCSsTEEL MULE  It MorvfiiM 
A  Tractor.  It  Does  Hor©  Different 
Kinds  Of  Farm  Work  Than  Any 
Tractor  Built.  Pays  For  Itself 
In  One  Year? 


O  .e  Man  Plows  10  Acres  One  Man  Harvests  40  Acres 
a  Day  a  Day 


Une  Man  Drills  50  Acres    One  Man  inecs  36  Acre* 
a  Day  a  Da7 


One  Man  Mows  SS  Acres     One  ManCaltivates  31 
a  Day  Acres  a  Day 

its  CRAWLER  Always  Gets  A 
Foothold— And  Besides;  Packs 
The  Ground  Less  Than  A  Man 
On  Any  Kina  Of  Soil 


Write  For  All  The  Facts  Now. 

JOLIEI  OIL  TRACTOR  CO. 

912  86NTON  ST.         UOLICT  ILL. 


STANDARD  E^p^j]  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive   line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  we  can  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
off  power.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request. 

The  American  Wfil  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.  27.  AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:     Firrt  Nat.  Bank  Blip. 


_  FOR  SALE— Seven  head 
pure  blood  registered  Shropshire 
Rams,  Lambs  and  Yearlings. 
R.  EGGLESTON 

Phone  Hiith'and  204  Mt.  Morrison.  Colo 


At  the  present  and  prospective  fu- 
ture value  of  live  stock,  very  few,  if 
any,  farmers  and  stockmen  can  afford 
to  assume  the  risk  of  loss  on  their  live 
stock.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ! 
the  average  farmer  whose  capital  is 
limited.  If  one  of  his  good  horses  or 
cows  should  die,  he  not  only  loses  the 
value  of  the  animal  itself,  but  also 
loses  the  income  from  such  animal. 

An    instance    of    this    kind  was 
brought  to  my  attention  a  short  time 
ago.    A  retired  furniture  dealer  came 
into  my  office  and  asked  me  to  givel ; 
him  some  pointers  on  general  farm- 
ing, as  he  had  a  half  section  of  unir- 
rigated  land  in  the  northern  part  of  i 
Colorado  and  wanted  it  farmed  in  such 
a  way  that  he  could  realize  a  fair  in- 
terest on  his  investment.    I  advised 
him  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  se- 
cure a  copy  of  "Parsons  on  Dry  Farm- 
ing."   He  remarked  that  he  had  been 
studying  this  book  for  some  time  and  [ 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  rea-  j 
sonable  amount  if  he  were  unable  to 
secure  another  copy.    He  further  ad- 1 
vised  that  he   had   a   good   team  oif 
horses,  but  they  did  not  furnish  suf-  I 
ficient  power  for  plowing  the  ground 
to  the  required  depth.    I  advised  him 
to  get  a  tractor  and  the  next  time  he 
was  in,  he  told  me  that  he  had  bought 
a  small  tractor  and  in  the  meantime 
one  of  his  horses  had  died,  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  tractor  he  was  getting 
along  all  right,  but  it  would  be  neces- 1 
sary   for   him    to   purchase  another 
horse. 

In  this  case,  the  horse  which  was  i 
valued  at  $125,  was  a  total  loss  and 
would  have  been  felt  very  keenly  by 
the  average  farmer  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. If  he  had  carried  insur- 
ance on  this  horse  equal  to  70  per  cent 
of  its  value,  he  could  have  recovered 
$87.50,  which  would  have  been  quite 
helpful  in  the  purchase  of  another , 
horse. 

Live  stock  is  almost  the  same  a* 
cash  in  hand,  and  where  it  is  insured, 
bankers  do  not  hesitate  to  make  a 
generous  loan  on  it  as  security,  since 
they  take  absolutely  no  chance  of  suf- 
fering a  loss  from  it. 

Live  stock  insurance  is  just  as  nec- 
essary to  the  farmer  or  stockman  as 
fire  or  life  insurance,  since  it  protects 
his  most  valuable  asset.  In  the  West, 
this  class  of  insurance  is  comparative- 
ly new,  and  Colorado  farmers  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  there  has  recent- 
ly been  established  in  Denver  a  live 
stock  insurance  company  which  has 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  State  laws,  which  means  that  it 
will  pay  its  policies  in  full. 


The  New  Agriculture 


Write  for 
this 
FREE 
book 

P  OR  2,000  years  most 
farmers  have  cultivated 
only  6  to  8  inches  of  soil. 
They  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  adding  to  these 
6-inch  farms  plant  foods, 
such  as  potash,  phosphor- 
us and  lime,  that  already 
lay  in  the  subsoil  waiting 
to  be  made  available. 

VERTICAL  FARMING  makes 
available  tons  per  acre  of  new 
plant  food,  ensures  abundant 
moisture  and  largely  increases 
Drop  yields. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Bailey,  Geologist  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, has  prepared  a  reading 
course  of  instruction  in  soils  and 
vertical  fanning.  We  have  printed 
it  in  a  well  illustrated  book.  It 
will  be  mailed 


VERTICAL 
FARMING 


GILBERT  EI.L1S  BAILEY,  a.m.,, ,.».,n  .0. 


FREE    ON  REQUEST 


to  anyone  owning  a  farm  in  the  United  States.  Get  this  book  about  soils.  Work 
your  farm  to  its  full  capacity.  Know  your  land.  Learn  its  composition.  Use  the 
fertilizers  nature  is  storing  beneath  your  6-inch  farms.  Send  a  postal  request  today 
for  Vertical  Farming  Booklet  389-F.  Be  sure  to  state  the  acreage  of  the  farm  you 
own. 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Established  1802 


Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 


Represented  at  the  International  Soils  Product  Exposition  and  Farming 
Congress  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Squires 


Some  $300.00,  your  pick  19  head  $400.00,  your  pick  27 
head  $500.00.  Bargains  for  fall  buyers — Registered 
Percheron  stallions  coming  2,  3,  4  and  5  years  old. 
Biggest  and  most  useful  moderate-priced  selection  in 
the  country.  TON  type,  some  medium,  some  2,200  lbs. 
Sound  and  from  sound  stock.  Grandsons  twice  Inter- 
national Champion  PINK  and  from  BESIGUE  mares 
doing  farm  work.  Toung  registered  mares  also  for  sale.  Fast  trains  direct 
from  Denver.    The  Fred  Chandler  Percheron  Ranch,  II.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


TRACTORS  AT  BURLINGTON  FAIR 


The  writer  has  just  read  an  article 
in  your  paper  about  the  use  and 
growth  in  the  trade  of  the  farm  trac- 
tor. 

This  comparatively  new  farm  imple- 
ment is  attracting  much  attention 
among  the  progressive  farmers  of  Eas- 
tern Colo.,  and  the  management  of  the 
Farmers  and  Stockmen's  Pair  Associa- 
tion of  Kit  Carson  County  are  extend- 
ing an  invitation  to  all  manufacturing 
companies  who  build  this  line  of  ma- 
chinery to  make  an  exhibit  of  their 
different  models  of  tractors  at  the  fair, 
to  be  held  in  Burlington,  Colo.,  Sept. 
22,  23,  24  and  25. 

The  fair  association  will  furnish 
space  on  the  fair  grounds  for  tractors 
that  may  be  offered  for  exhibition  and 
will  furnish  ground  on  land  adjoining 
the  fair  grounds  for  exhibition  plowing 
all  FREE  to  any  manufacturing  firms 
that  may  wish  to  attend. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  who  live 
in  this  part  of  the  state  are  looking 
forward  to  this  event  with  much  in- 
terest, and  large  numbers  of  them  will 
attend  because  of  their  interest  in  this 
comparatively  new  farm  implement. — 
J.  K.  Rouze,  Sec'y. 

 ♦  

SATISFIED  WITH  THE  FARM 


We  moved  from  Tennessee  nearly 
four  years  ago  to  Sabine  Parish,  Louis- 
iana, where  we  invested  $150  in  part 
payment  on  a  nice  little  40-acre  farm. 
We  lived  in  Tennessee  eight  years, 
had  to  pay  such  high  rent  and  dress 
so  fine  and  stylish  to  be  anybody,  we 
decided  to  look  for  a  better  place  to 
raise  our  children  for  something  ex- 
cept style,  so  we  have  found  the  place 


—one  in  which,  if  you  haven't  got  on 
the  finery,  you  are  just  as  good  as  the 
one  who  has — and  that's  why  we 
bought  here.  We  have  a  fine  school, 
have  three  teachers,  a  good  Baptist 
church  and  C.  M.  Methodist;  we  not 
only  have  church,  but  have  religion, 
too,  and  you  know  that  is  what  counts 
in  a  community.  I  sure  do  love  to  live 
here  in  a  good  Christian  community, 
where  everyone  seems  to  be  in  peace 
— not  any  tattlers  in  our  vicinity.  We 
have  just  had  a  glorious  meeting  at 
the  C.  M.  church.  God  was  sure  with 
us  all.  This  is  why  we  love  to  live , 
here  so  as  to  rear  our  boys  and  girls 
up  in  religious  ways  as  well  as  in  edu- 
cation. 

We  haven't  our  little  nest  paid 
for  yet,  but  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
influence  of  boll  weevil  and  panicol 
would  have  been  better  off,  and  so 
would  lots  of  the  farmers  here  in  old 
Louisiana,  but  one  thing,  we  have  al- 
ways depended  on  one  crop,  and  that 
was  cotton,  to  buy  everything  that  was 
wanted,  not  needed,  but  this  year  we 
have  lots  and  lots  of  feed  stuff  of  sev- 
eral kinds.  We  will  have  to  enlarge 
our  barn  so  as  to  house  it  all,  and  it 
sure  is  fine.  We  just  have  a  small 
piece  of  cotton.  So  far  our  store  ac- 
count isn't  half  what  it  usually  is.  We 
are  trying  to  pay  for  groceries — the 
few  we  have  to  have — as  we  get  them. 
We  have  surplus  of  fruits,  hogs,  chick- 
ens, butter,  figs  and  lots  of  things 
farmers  can  turn  into  money  and  help 
along.  We  have  been  preparing  for 
the  winter  with  lots  of  canned  and 
dried  fruits  of  different  kinds.  We 
have  dried  beans  as  well,  and  canned 
beans.  We  make  our  own  vinegar, 
raise  cane  and  make  syrup,  corn  for 
meal,  and  what  more  does  a  farmer 
or  anyone  need  to  have  to  eat  with 
lots  of  full-blood  Plymouth  Rock  chick- 
ens and  fresh  eggs?  You  can  always 
fix  dinners  good  enough  for  a  king 
with  the  goodies  a  farmer  can  raise 
on  his  farm. — Mrs.  R.  C.  A.,  Pleasant 
Hill,  La. 


When  at  the  International 
Farming  Congress  don't  fail 
to  see  the 

PEORIA  and  the  GRAY 
Tractors  in  Actual  Dem- 
onstration Plowing 

Model  A  Gray  Tractor,  $2,000; 
Model  B  Gray  Tractor,  $1,450; 
Peoria  Tractor,  $650.00 — two  of 
the  best  kind  of  Tractors  that 
are  made.  Send  for  catalog  and 
full  particulars  to 

WM.  SAIGHMAN 

State  Agent  and  Distributor 
of  Peoria  and  Gray 
Tractors 

1732  Wazee  St.  Denver,  Colo. 
Phone  Main  5300 


t|9£?s*M>  rut 


$|4f! 


IrlB.tr,      |  $l<t  SI..I  wind  Mill  , 

We  manufacture  *ii  mm  ' 
atyle*.  It  wiU. 
pay  yon  to  In*  I 
hreitlgato.'Wntn ' 
for  oata!  at?  %&H 
l/HIrl  .X'-a. 

4>URftlE  WIND  «ILIr  *«» 


Raise  Belgian  Hares  for  Us. 

D;„  p,.(;i.  We  furnish  stock  and  pay  you  S3  each. 
Dig  1101115.  alio eaviei, mink,  skunk. fox.  squabs. frogs, 
etc.  Two  booklets  and  contract  for  diino.  Particulars  P-«« 
THE  BELGIAN  HARE.  Box  28.  Holmes  Park.   Mo.       1  ,cc 
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The  Little  Devil  or 
8  Horses- Which? 

Compare  the  cost  of  eight 
horses  with  the  cost  of  a  Little 
Devil  oil  tractor— $850— and 
don't  forget  that  the  Little 
Devil  eats  only  while  working 
and  feeds  on  common  kerosene. 

It  enables  you  to  plow  at 
the  proper  time— and  the  time 
of  plowing  has  greater  effect  on 
crops  than  any  other  factor 
over  which  a  fanner  has  con- 
trol— think  that  over. 

Think  of  one  man  plow- 
ing fifty  acres  in  four  days — 
doesn't  that  open  big  farming 
possibilities  for  you?  And  he  did 
it  with  common  kerosene,  too. 
H  ere  i  s  the  story , read  it  yourself. 


Elizabeth,  Colo..  Aug.  11th,  1915 
Hart-Parr  Co.,  Charles  City.  Ia. 

Gentlemen:— In  answer  to  your  letter,  I 
pulled  a  Moline  plow,  three  bottom,  four- 
teen inch  and  plowed  from  five  to  six  inches 
deep  in  ground  that  had  been  plowed  once 
about  eight  years  ago,  which  was  practi- 
cally back  to  sod.  I  plowed  fifty  acres  of 
such  land  in  four  days  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  work.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
the  engine  will  continue  doing  as  good,  for 
it  is  in  fine  shape.  Yours  truly 

J.  H.  CLARK 


Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  many  who  is 
pleased  with  the  Little  Devil. 

This  same  Little  Devil 
will  harvest,  run  a  29-inch 
thresher,  fill  a  silo  and  do  all 
kinds  of  belt  work,  up  to  22  H.  P. 

The  Little  Devil  does  such 
good  work  because  it  has  a 
valveless  motor — powerful  and 
simple.  The  whole  tractor  has 
but  seven  gears,  all  made  of 
steel.  Ask  us  to  describe  this 
motor— you'll  be  interested — 
it's  a  wonder. 

And  we  want  you  to  know 

about  our  drive  wheel,  a  skeleton  type 
wheel  builtup  with  "Hold  Fast"  lugs, 
which  do  not  pack  the  ground.  They 
grip  the  ground  like  a  horse's  hoof. 

We  haven't  the  space  here  to 

tell  you  all  about  it,  but  if  you'll  send 
us  your  name  and  address  we'll  give 
you  the  whole  story. 

HART-PARR  CO. 

378  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  Ia. 

'Ihe  largist  luildtr*  r>f  o'l  tractors  exclusivity 
in  the  world. 
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SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200.000  customers  testify  that  my | 
designers  and  factories  build  quality  intol 
them    Built  for  long.  bard,    continuous  osert  / 
satisfaction.       HIGHEST    QUALITY  —  LOWCS  1 1 
ICES.  About  1-3  to  .-2  leva  than  you    j*uaJ  : 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  Bet  my  tara.ojrl 

mi   <  ..-  and  StMi  farm  ii)(Th(«Mhold  »  -  .-f. 
free.  A  poctsl  »•••  It  \srm  fr.teht  raUa 
ffg  dAIXOWAI  Qo    BO«  WAZBLjOv.  "  ' 
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 ♦  

POMONA  GRANGE 


On  August  25th,  Boulder  County  Po- 
mona Grange  was  entertained  by  Al- 
toona  Grange  at  an  all-day  session. 
The  regular  business  meeting  was  held 
in  the  forenoon,  and  at  noon  a  good 
dinner  was  served  by  the  Sisters  of 
Boulder  Pomona. 

In  the  afternoon  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  John  Morris,  State  Mas- 
ter; C.  H.  Easley,  Secretary  of  the 
Grange  Insurance  Company,  and  A. 
H.  Kramer,  State  Business  Agent.  A 
conference  of  the  subordinate  Lectur- 
ers was  also  held,  at  which  reports 
were  made  and  discussions  of  the  most 
practical  methods  of  interesting  the 
subordinate  Granges  were  engaged  in. 
Very  interesting  reports  were  given  by 
Sister  Swain  of  Crescent  Grange  and 
Sister  Yoder  of  Empire  Grange.  The 
Lecturers'  conference  was  presided 
over  by  the  State  Lecturer,  who  urged 
the  importance  of  the  subordinate  Lec- 
turers taking  a  personal  interest  in 
every  meeting  and  especially  in  ex- 
changing programs  with  other  subor- 
dinate Granges. 

Darden  Pomona  was  entertained  by 
Wheatridge  Grange  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 4th,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  j 
Wheatridge  schoolhouse.  This  place  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  holding  of 
Grange  and  other  public  meetings,  as 
the  basement  is  especially  fitted  with 
stove  and  cooking  utensils  for  the 
serving  of  meals  and  refreshments. 
The  regular  business  meeting  was  held 
in  the  forenoon  and  after  dinner, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  number 
of  people,  a  most  interesting  program 
was  put  on  by  State  Lecturer  C.  W. 
Swayze.  The  leading  feature  of  the  , 
afternoon  program  was  the  canning 
demonstration  by  W.  E.  Vaplon,  State 
Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.  Mr.  > 
Vaplon  showed  the  large  crowd  pres- 
ent how  it  was  possible,  by  the  mod- 
ern method  of  canning,  to  save  all 
vegetable  produce  and  allow  nothing 
to  go  to  waste.  His  demonstration 
was  very  interesting  and  instructive  in  j 
every  particular. 

State  Business  Agent  A.  H.  Kramer 
then  gave  an  outline  of  the  business 
being  done  by  the  State  Business  De- 
partment of  the  Grange.  This  is  one 
of  the  vital  and  important  departments 
of  the  State  Grange.  This  department 
has  done,  since  the  State  Grange  met 
last  January,  more  business  than  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  department 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  State 
Grange.  Subordinate  Granges  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  are  co-oper- 
ating and  ordering  their  goods  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  car  lots  and  selling  in 
the  same  way  at  a  big  saving  and 
profit  to  the  individual  members.  It 
is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  of  co-operation. 

Brother  Kramer  spoke  of  a  number 
of  subordinate  Granges  in  the  dry  land 
section  ordering  fruit  in  car  lots  from 
subordinate  Granges  in  the  fruit  sec- 
tion of  western  Colorado.  This  fur- 
nished those  Granges  a  good  market 
and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the 
Granges  in  the  dry  land  section  to  se- 
cure their  fruit  at  a  most  reasonable 
figure  by  eliminating  the  profits  made 
by  the  middlemen.  Any  subordinate 
Granges  desiring  to  purchase  goods  or 
sell  produce  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  communicate  with  State  Agent 
Kramer. 

Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  Insur- 
ance Department  C.  H.  Easley  made  a 
talk  on  Grange  Insurance  and  showed 
that  they  had  written  a  million  dollars 
in  insurance  already  this  year  and  ex- 
pected to  double  by  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

J.  G.  Adams  of  Glendale  Grange  gave 
an  outline  for  the  organization  of  a 
State  Grange  hail  insurance  company 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  subordinate 
Granges  will   discuss  the  matter  so 


International  Soil-Products 
Exposition.  Denver 


SEPT.  27th  TO  OCT.  9th 


International  Dry-Farming 
Congress.  Denver 


OCTOBER  4th  TO  7th 


REDUCED  FARES  TO  DENVER 

BY  WAY  OF 

tonybr  &pio  mmm 

From  all  Stations  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  Stations  in  Colorado  west  of  Walsen- 
burg  and  south  of  Vance  Junction  on  September  25  and  26  and  October 
2  and  3.  From  all  other  Colorado  Stations  September  26  and  27  and 
October  3  and  4. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  Stations  in  New  Mexico  south  of  Anto- 
nito  and  south  of  Durango  on  September  25  and  October  2.  From  all 
other  New  Mexico  Stations  September  25  and  26  and  October  2  and  3. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  all  Utah  Stations  September  26  and  27 
and  October  2  and  3. 

RETURN  LIMITS 

From  Stations  in  Colorado,  October  11th. 

From  Stations  in  New  Mexico,  October  11th,  except  from  Santa  Fe, 
Embudo,  Espanola  and  Taos  Junction,  limit  will  be  October  13th. 
From  Stations  in  Utah,  October  15th. 

For  fares,  Pullman  reservations,  train  schedules,  etc.,  apply  to  any  Rio 
Grande  Passenger  Representative,  or  address: 

FRANK   A.  WADLEIGH,  Passenger  Trallie  Manager, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


they  will  be  able  to  act  intelligently 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange. 

The  Lecturers'  conference  of  the 
subordinate  Lecturers  of  Darden  Po- 
mona Jurisdiction  was  then  held  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  State  Lec- 
turer. All  Lecturers  present  gave  a 
talk  on  their  methods  of  putting  re- 
newed life  into  their  meeting  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Each  Lecturer 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  exchange 
programs  in  their  neighborhood. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  Headen,  Prof. 
Sansteen  and  Prof.  Sacket  gave  inter- 
esting lectures  on  soil,  vegetable  and 
fruit  conditions  in  eastern  Jefferson 
county,  the  big  market  gardening  sec- 
tion adjacent  to  Denver.  These  lec- 
tures were  very  instructive  and  en- 
joyd  by  all. 
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SPLENDID  CHANCE  TO  GET  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Engine 
Power 


A  leading  cream  separator  manufac- 
turer has  adopted  a  novel  plan  of 
placing  his  machine  in  the  homes  of 
responsible  farmers  on  a  small  pay- 
ment of  only  $2  down.  Then  he  lets 
the  machine  itself  earn  the  other  pay- 
ments. In  this  way,  the  purchaser 
gets  the  benefit  of  a  low  direct-from- 
factory  price  and  really  doesn't  feel 
the  cost  at  all,  as  the  money  to  meet 
the  payments  is  gaved  by  the  separator 
itself.  The  wonderful  popularity  of 
this  plan  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  al- 
ready nearly  50,000  farmers  have  ac- 
cepted the  liberal  offer. 

Speaking  of  this  plan,  Mr.  G.  S.  Al- 
baugh,  president  of  the  Albaugh  Dover 
Co.,  says:  "Our  offer  is  not  only  ac- 
cepted by  farmers  of  moderate  means, 
but  we  ship  thousands  of  New  Butter- 
fly Separators  on  this  easy  payment 
plan  to  well-to-do  farmers  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  cash  for  anything  they 
wish  to  buy.  They  accept  our  offer, 
however,  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- j 
cause  they  prefer  the  New  Butterfly  I 
Separator  with  its  many  exclusive  im- 
provements  to  any  other;  and  second, 
because  they  consider  it  good  business 
to  let  a  machine  of  this  kind  pay  for 
itself." 

If  any  of  our  readers  do  not  already 
own  a  cream  separator,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  write  at  once  to  the  Al-  ) 
baugh  Dover  Co.,  2228  Marshall  Blvd., 
Chicago,  and  ask  them  to  mail  you  i 
their  latest  catalog  and  self-earning 
offer  on  New  Butterfly  Separators. 


Prices  F.O.B.  Factory: 

2II-PS34.95:  3  H-PS52.50; 
4  H-P  SS9.75;      6  H-P  $97.75;     8  H-P  S139.65; 
12  H-P  S197;     16  H-P  S279.70;  22  H-P  £353.80. 
Portable  Engines  Proportionally  Loir. 
Buy  Direct;  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas. 

Besides  lower  price,  WITTE  engines  use  less  fuel 
per  H-P  hour — from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less- 
enough  saving  in  a  year  to  pay  entire  cost  of  engine. 
Easy  starting;  no  cranking.  My  28  years  engine 
building  makes  this  higher  quality.  Write  for  my 
New  Engine  Book,  Free,  by  return  mail,  before 
you  buy  an  engine  of  any  kind. 
ED.  H.  WITTE, 
2648  Oakland  Avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
264  Empire 

eng., 

PITTSBURGH, 
PA. 


Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machln 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  Boil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  iO  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.   One  team  hauls  fend  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate  — no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 


Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  43  Clartnda.  }pwm 


The  silo  promises  a  safe  place  to 
store  corn  that  is  overtaken  by  frost 
when  in  the  milk  stage.  The  crop  will 
then  make  a  fairly  good  quality  of  si- 
lage if  it  is  cut  into  the  silo  at  once. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
oranv  kind  ol  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  Ian  and  finish  Ihem  right; 
them  into  coats  (lor  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruirs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Vourfur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buv  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser  j 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request.  I 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for  1 
bides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight  j 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  d\.-inir  pro-  I 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage  [ 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf   skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crnshv  Frisian  Fur  Company 
571  Lyell  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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SIRUP    FROM  WATERMELONS 


The  secret  of  success,  not  only  on 
the  farm,  but  in  the  towns  and  cities 
also,  is  in  the  utilizing  of  the  products 
to  the  best  economical  advantage.  In 
many  instances  delicacies  can  be  en- 
joyed and  products  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste,  could  be  advantage 
ously  utilized,  if  we  only  knew  just 
how  to  work  up  the  vegetables  or  fruit, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

In  most  farming  sections,  watermel- 
ons can  be  grown  cheaply,  but  hereto- 
fore they  have  been  utilized  only  for 
eating  when  ripe  and  for  making  wa- 
termelon preserves.  In  the  South  many 
farmers  have  been  utilizing  them  for 
the  making  of  watermelon  sirup,  which 
they  find  retains  the  delightful  water- 
melon flavor  and  which  makes  a  table 
delicacy  which  is  greatly  enjoyed. 
While  the  juice  of  the  average  com- 
mercial watermelon  contains  only 
about  7  per  cent  of  sugar,  or  less  than 
many  other  fruit  juices,  yet  the  ease 
with  which  the  juice  can  be  pressed 
out  partly  offsets  the  low  sugar  con- 
tents. 

This  sirup  can  be  used  immediately 
or  can  be  bottled  hot  in  sterilized  jars 
and  kept  just  as  is  done  in  the  can- 
ning of  fruit.  It  is  reddish-brown  in 
color,  very  sweet  and  well  flavored, 
and  will  serve  most  of  the  purposes 
for  which  sirup  is  used  in  the  home. 
It  has  been  tried  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  making  ginger  cake,  home- 
made candy  and  as  a  sweetening  and 
flavoring  in  ice  cream. 

The  following  suggestions  will 
be  found  helpful  in  making  watermel- 
on table  sirup: 

Remove  the  pink  flesh  and  seeds 
from  the  rind  of  sweet,  fully  ripe  mel- 
ons. Crush  the  flesh  with  a  potato 
masher  or  by  running  it  thru  a  meat 
chopper.  Place  the  crushed  pulp  and 
seed  in  cloth  bags,  squeeze  out  the 
juice,  which  flows  out  readily.  About 
five-sixths  of  the  pulp  will  squeeze  out 
as  juice.  About  13  gallons  of  the  juice 
will  make  one  gallon  of  sirup.  This 
amount  of  juice  can  ordinarily  be  se- 
cured from  10  watermelons  weighing 
from  22  to  25  pounds  each. 

The  juice  is  then  boiled  down  into  a 
sirup  in  an  ordinary  preserving  kettle. 
The  juice  boils  without  much  foaming 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  when  the 
fire  should  be  slackened  to  prevent 
foaming  and  burning.  The  red  color- 
ing matter  in  the  juice  coagulates  dur- 
ing boiling  and  part  of  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  where  it  can  be  removed  by 
skimming.  The  remainder  floats  about 
in  the  juice,  forming  red  particles 
which  gather  near  the  top.  Toward 


ARE  YOU  COMING? 

"The  Farmers'  Own  Show" 


U.  S.  Government, 
20  States  West 
of  the  Mississippi, 
and  Colorado  will 
have  fine  Agricultural 
Exhibits  to  Show 

Twelve  Buildings 
costing  $20,000 
to  build  and  the 
Denver  Auditorium 
will  be  used 
for  the  Exposition 

$15,000  for  FREE 
Vaudeville,  Bands 
and  Circus  Royale 

Amusement  and 
Education  for  the 
whole  family 

Reduced  Rates  on  all 
Railroads  from  all 
Western  Points 


Arrange  to  Attend  the 

International  Farm  Congress 

And  the  International 

Soil-Products  Exposition 

Denver,  Sept.  26th  to  Oct.  10th 

It  is  expected  that  100,000  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  warring  nations,  will  attend. 

In  connection  with  the  four  days'  session  of  the  Farm  Congress, 
which  will  include  addresses  on  important  subjects  that  are  vital  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family  by  speakers  of  National  and  International  fame, 
the  International  Soil-Products  Exposition  will  be  held.  This  will  be  the 
greatest  Agricultural  Exposition  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  U.  S.  Government  is  preparing  a  $20,000  exhibit  and  will  have 
their  best  men  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  attendance.  Twenty  states, 
including  all  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Canadian  Government  and 
foreign  nations,  are  preparing  Agricultural  exhibits  that  will  show  every- 
thing that  can  be  produced  on  the  farm,  with  and  without  irrigation. 

A  $300  prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  bushel  of  wheat  exhibited  by 
any  state  or  any  individual  in  a  state.  The  National  Banks  of  Denver 
have  made  an  offer  to  give  $250  as  a  special  prize  to  any  Colorado  man 
who  can  win  the  wheat  prize.  Adding  the  $25  sweepstake  prize  in  this 
class,  a  Colorado  winner  would  get  $575  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  if  he  won. 

Specia  features  will  include  Farm  Implement  Exhibits,  Dairy,  Live- 
stock and  Poultry  Shows,  Tractor  and  Silo  Shows,  Motor  Car  and  Acces- 
sory Shows,  Women's  Industry  Exhibit,  Beauty  Show  and  Baby  Show, 
Mines  and  Mining  Exhibit,  and  $15,000  will  be  spent  for  amusements  of 
all  kinds. 

Gate  admission  will  be  only  25c  and  all  other  features  and  attractions 
will  be  free.  Make  suggestions,  ask  questions.  Special  railroad  rates. 
Premium  book  sent  on  application.  Address 

INTERNATIONAL  FARM  CONGRESS,  Denver,  Colo. 


Two  Promotions 
in  Four  Months 

"I  am  working  as  stenographer,  . 
with    some    bookkeeping,   for   the  I 

 :  company.    I  am  in  j 

the  credit  department:   took  this  I 
position  on  the  third  of  April,  and 
since  have  had  two  advancements 
in  salary." 

(Letter  on  file  in  office.) 

One  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages in  the  office  field  is  the 
possibility  of  rapid  promotion.  Be- 
ginners starting  at  $8  and  $10  a 
week  are  often  earning  $15  a  week 
within  a  year.  THIS  MEANS  AN 
INCOME  OF  $720  A  YEAR. 

Can  you  think  of  a  better  invest- 
ment than  a  six  to  twelve  months' 
training  at  a  nominal  cost  that  will 
bring  such  returns  within  a  year? 

A  good  business  training  pays. 

Our  Fall  term  is  just  opening. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


C  OA/Af£-/?C/A  /-  SC/YOOl. 


1635-40  Champa  Street 
Denver 


the  last  of  the  boiling  the  sirup  must 
be  watched  constantly.  If  the  house- 
wife has  a  candy  thermometer  she 
should  take  the  sirup  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  a  temperature  of 
220  degrees  Fahrenheit,  otherwise 
she  should  let  it  cook  until  a  small  sam- 
ple on  cooling  is  about  as  thick  as 
maple  sirup. 

When  the  boiling  has  finished,  the 
sirup  can  be  set  aside  to  cool  in  cov- 
ered vessels  or  can  be  poured  while 
hot  into  and  sealed  in  cans  or  glass 
containers. 

Where  a  cider  press  is  available  the 
melons  can  be  cut  into  pieces  and  ar- 
ranged on  the  press  so  that  the  pres- 
sure will  extract  the  juice  of  the  pulp 
before  it  presses  the  rind.  The  juice 
of  the  rind  is  not  so -rich  in  sugar,  and 
experiments  with  rind  juice  alone  in- 
dicate that  it  is  not  suitable  for  sirup. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  sirup  free 
from  red  particles,  start  the  sirup  boil- 
ing and  when  some  of  the  coagulated 
matter  has  been  removed  by  skim- 
ming, transfer  the  juice  to  tall  glass 
jars  or  other  tall  containers  and  allow 
it  to  settle  and  cool  for  a  few  hours. 
This  allows  the  red  particles  to  settle 
to  the  bottom.  The  upper  part  of  the 
juice  can  then  be  poured  off  and  boiled 
into  sirup. 
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Seeding  Sweet  Clover 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Kindly  inform  me  through  Western 
Farm  Life  the  proper  way  to  sow  sweet 
clover  and  how  much  per  acre  on  dry 
land.  Is  it  advisable  to  seed  it  in  the 
fall  or  spring-,  and  with  or  without  a 
nurse  crop?  Had  I  better  use  the  hulled, 
and  is  the  white  variety  best  for  this 
climate?  Kindly  give  me  particulars 
in  next  issue. — M.  T.  Keister,  Arapahoe 
County,  Colo. 

The  proper  way  to  seed  sweet  clover 
is  much  the  same  as  for  alfalfa.  It 
is  not  wise  to  seed,  except  upon  a  well- 
prepared  seed  bed.  A  well-prepared 
seed  bed  is  best  obtained  by  a  partial 
summer  fallow,  plowing  preferably  in 
June  or  July.  When  such  plowing  is 
done  at  this  time,  it  is  preferable  to 
plow  very  deeply.    This  will  put  the 


land  in  shape  to  catch  moisture.  It  is 
not  usually  a  safe  practice  to  plant  un- 
less the  soil  is  moist  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  two  feet.  Of  course,  seeding  may 
be  done  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  trust  that 
rains  will  come  and  wet  the  soil.  This 
latter  method  is  taking  a  chance,  while 
the  other  is  a  practical  certainty. 
Where  soils  permit,  that  is  where  soils 
will  not  winter  blow,  the  seed  may  be 
planted  in  the  fall.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  better  to  plant  in  the  spring. 

For  dry  land  conditions  at  moderate 
altitudes,  the  white  variety  is  prefer- 
able. If  very  good  seed  is  at  hand, 
eight  pounds  per  acre  is  enough.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  sweet  clover  has 
frequently  a  large  proportion  of  "hard" 
seed,  from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
the  hulled  seed  are  usually  planted. 
If  the  unhulled  seed  is  used  about 
twenty-five  pounds  per  acre  is  needed. 
It  is  a  better  practice  on  the  dry  land 
to  seed  the  crop  by  itself.  It  is  better 
to  seed  with  a  drill,  planting  the  seed 
into  moisture  at  a  uniform  depth. 
Planting  should  be  as  shallow  as  pos- 
sible and  still  have  the  seed  in  moist 
soil. — Alvin  Kezer,  Chief  Agronomist, 
C.  A.  C. 


Xrainmg  for 
Success 

Young  man,  young  woman,  there  is  a 
bank  account  in  your  fingers. '  We  help 
you  to  train  them  for  dollars.  Don't 
bury  yourself  in  some  obscure  place  where 
there  is  no  future.  Get  close  to  the  suc- 
cessful men  of  business.  Our  courses  in 
business,  stenography  and  salesmanship 
will  enable  you  to  do  so.  Any  ambitious 
young  man  or  young  woman  can  earn  his 
or  her  expenses  while  attending  this 
school.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  further 
information. 

CENTRAL  ^ 


211  15th  St.,  Denver 


Berry  Plants  Freeze 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  should  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion about  my  dewberry  and  running 
blackberry  plants.  They  freeze  down 
every  winter.  Is  there  any  way  of  cov- 
ering them? — L.  C.  Laursen,  Cache 
County,  Utah. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  just  before 
the  ground  freezes,  the  superfluous 
canes  and  suckers  should  be  removed 
and  the  remainder  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil — just  enough  to 
keep  the  canes  well  covered,  and  to 
protect  the  canes  from  becoming  al- 
ternately frozen  and  thawed.  It  is 
really  not  the  low  temperature  that  is 
injurious,  but  the  alternating  freezing 
and  thawing  and  the  dry  weather  that 
kills  the  canes,  but  if  they  are  covered, 
as  above  indicated,  you  should  have  no 
trouble  with  them. — E.  P.  Sandsten, 
Colorado  Horticulturist. 


all  pupils  as  soon  as  competent.  We 
are  endorsed  by  33  banks.  Write  to- 
day for  a  free  copy  of  our  Success  Mes- 
senger. Board  and  room  for  light  work. 

PARKS  Business  School,  Denver,  Colo. 


SPRING  POST 
SYSTEM 


Stron  cr- 
est, lightest 
posts  in  t  h  e 
world.  Flexible  system,  stands  ^ 
Krcat  strain.  Anchored.  Cheap; 
quickly  H«>t--no  corn-ret,'.  Writs 
TODAY  for  Yard  and  Field  Post  Booklet*. 
CARGO  POST  CO.,    268   **nd  McNally  Bldg. 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


CLOTHES  FOR  RURAL  CHILDREN 


I  have  been  reading  your  paper  for 
some  time.  I  find  timely  articles  about 
crops,  soil,  fruit,  stock,  tools,  machin- 
ery, dairying,  house  work,  garden,  etc., 
but  never  a  word  about  girls  and  boys. 
Why  do  you  not  have  an  article  about 
them?  They  are  about  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  farm  life. 

Xow  that  schools  are  starting  it 
brings  to  my  mind  pictures  of  rural 
mothers  preparing  the  children's 
clothes  and  lunches  and  attending  to 
various  duties  of  getting  children 
started  with  their  educational  work. 

I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
teacher  and  mother;  there  are  so  many 
things  I  always  want  to  say  to  moth- 
ers this  time  of  year,  when  I  am  teach- 
ing, and  I  never  get  to  it.  Today  the 
idea  occurred  to  me,  why  not  do  it 
thru  the  Western  Farm  Life? 

I  wish  to  make  suggestions  about 
clothing  for  little  girls.  I  have  so 
often  seen  them  clad  in  white  muslin 
underwear  that  is  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  is  sadly  wanting  in  the 
quality  of  protection.  Make  them 
bloomers  from  black  sateen,  with  rub- 
ber drawstrings  at  the  knee,  and  make 
sure  that  the  stockings  meet  the 
bloomers. 

Nothing  is  better  for  a  farm  boy  to 
wear  to  school  than  blue  overalls  that 
are  not  too  small,  a  sweater  and  a 
jumper  that  is  large  enough  to  go 
over  a  sweater  as  the  days  grow  cool- 
er. These  garments  can  be  washed 
and  do  not  get  out  of  shape  from  wash- 
ing as  does  the  coat  that  is  sometimes 
worn. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  mothers 
that  want  their  children  more  artis- 
tically dressed,  but  it  is  for  the  ones 
in  the  extreme  rural  communities,  in 
moderate  circumstances,  that  I  am 
concerned. 

Many  of  these  children  must  travel 
long    distances    on    foot,  sometimes 


when  the  roads  are  wet.  I  have  often 
had  a  circle  of  half  frozen  children 
around  the  schoolhouse  stove,  their 
feet  wet  and  their  shoes  and  stockings 
unfit  for  them  to  wear  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Provide  for  them  a  dry 
pair  of  stockings  to  be  carried  at  such 
times,  and  a  pair  of  soft  slippers  that 
can  be  slipped  into  the  pocket.  There 
are  many  home-made  kinds  that  are 
fine  for  this  purpose.  If  you  think 
this  is  too  much  fuss,  just  try  sitting 
down  quite  a  distance  from  the  stove 
when  your  feet  and  legs  are  wet  and 
stay  quiet  for  an  hour. 

There  are  many  other  practical 
things  that  I  will  write  about  in  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

RURAL  SUBSCRIBER. 


LOVE  AT  HOME 


Awarded 
"GOLD  MEDAL" 

Highest  Award 
Panama  Pacific  Exp. 
San  Francisco 


The  "Thoroughbred 


It's  as  poor  policy  to  keep  a"«crub"rangein  the 
kitchen  as  to  keep  a  "scrub"  cow  on  the  farm. 
Whether  it  be  range  or  cow,  the  coft of  keeping 
a  sorub  i9  more  than  that  of  the  thoroughbred 
—  and  the  results  are  less. 

The  Majestic  is  the  thoroughbred  among  ranges. 
It  takes  a  small  "feed"  of  fuel  and  gets  the  ut- 
most cooking  value  out  of  it,  because  it  distri- 
butes the  heat  where  it  will  do  its  best  work 
and  keep*  it  there— the  heat  can't  leak  out  of 
the  ever-tight,  cold-riveted  Majestic.  With  do 
heat  wasted,  Jess  fuel  is  used. 
The  Majestic  oven  never  fails  you  because  its 
scientific  construction  circulates  the  heat 
■  ^  evenly  to  all  parts  of  oven;  and  its  heavy 

One  quality,  many  styles  and  sizes, 


asbestos  lining  reflects  the  heat  all  over  and 
under  the  baking;  perfectly  baking  and  brown- 
ing all  sides,  without  turning. 

The  Majestic  body  of  charcoal  iron  resists  rust 
three  times  as  long  as  steel;  and  its  top.  doors, 
frames, etc. .made  of  tough,  malleable  iron  are 
unbreakable.  Repair  expense  is  reduced  to 
practically  nothing. 

The  little  extra  price  of  a  Majestic  is  soon  saved 
by  its  economy  in  fuel,  food  and  repairs— and 
it  outlasts  three  ordinary  ranges. 

There  is  a  Majestic  dealer  in  nearly  every 
county  of  42  States.  If  you  don't  know  one  near 
you,  write  us  aid  we  will  tell  you  who  he  is. 


A  small  library  of  well-selected 
books  in  his  home  has  saved  many  a 
youth  from  wandering  into  the  bale- 
ful ways  of  the  prodigal  son.  Where 
paternal  strictness  and  severity  would 
have  bred  nothing  but  dislike  and  a 
fixed  resolve  to  abscond  at  the  first 
opportunity,  good  books  and  pleasant 
surroundings  have  weaned  many  a 
youth  from  his  first  wild  impulse  to 
go  to  sea  or  cross  the  continent,  and 
made  him  a  docile,  contented,  obe- 
dient and  happy  lingerer  by  the  par- 
ental fireside.  In  a  family,  however 
rich  or  poor,  no  other  good  is  so  cheap 
or  so  precious  as  thoughtful,  watchful 
love. — Horace  Greeley. 

 ♦  

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

7350 — Ladies*  Waist.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure. — This  plain 
bodice  is  made  with  gathered  fronts 
and  with  a  yoke  across  the  shoulders 
in  the  back.  The  neck  may  be  high 
with  stock  collar  or  low  with  a  sailor 
finish.  Linen,  crepe  de  chine  or  madras 
can  be  used  for  this  waist.  Price  of 
pattern.  10  cents. 

7370 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6.  S. 
10,  12  and  14  years. — There  is  no  more 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  of 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  There  is  a  chart  on  every 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  ail 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  piece 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — post- 
age prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and  kindly 
mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Western  Farm  Life,  14th  and  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE:— We  issue  everv  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressmg.  etc.,  etc..  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


muilh  or  nxithout  legs. 


Write  for  Book. 

Tells  what  to  look 
for  and  what  to 
avoid  when  buying 
a  range.  Youcan't 
judge  a  range  by 
looks.  Tou  should 
know  how  they  are 
made  and  why. 
Writeforfree  copy 
MAJESTIC 

Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  231 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


simple  style  than  this  for  a  school 
dress  of  wash  material  or  of  serge, 
cashmere  or  velveteen.  The  blouse 
closes  in  front  with  flat  collar  and  the 
long  sleeves  may  end  at  the  wrist  or 
may  be  made  shorter.  Price  of  pattern, 
10  cents. 

7347 — Infants'  Set  of  Clothes.  Cut  in 
one  size. — Each  article  in  this  outfit  is 
of  one  piece  construction  and  the  gar- 
ments are  a  sacque,  a  dress,  a  petti- 
coat, a  cap,  a  coat  and  a  bib.  Flannel 
is  used  for  the  sacque  and  woolen 
goods  for  the  coat,  while  the  other  gar- 
ments are  of  wash  materials.  Price 
of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7392 — Boys'  Suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years. — This  popular  suit  has  the 
plain  waist  closing  in  front  in  coat 
fashion,  with  high  neck  finished  with 
round  collar  and  with  long  sleeves 
trimmed  with  a  band  cuff.  The  trousers 
have  the  open  knee.  Price  of  pattern, 
10  cents. 

7376 — Boys'  Blouse.  Cut  in  sizes  4.  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years. — This  garment 
may  be  made  as  either  a  short  blouse 
gathered  at  the  waist  on  an  elastic  or 
tape  or  else  with  shirt-tails  which  are 
tucked  into  the  trousers.  It  closes  with 
a  button  band  and  has  either  a  soft, 
permanent  collar  or  a  neck  band  at  the 
throat.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7359 — Misses'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years. — The  raglan  sleeve 
of  this  dress  makes  a  small  shoulder 
yoke  to  which  the  fronts  and  back, 
both  gathered,  are  attached.  The  neck 
may  be  open  or  closed  with  high  stock 
or  fancy  roll  collar.  The  skirt  has  two 
pieces.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7364 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8. 
10  and  1-  years. — In  this  original  de- 
sign the  fronts  are  cut  away  to  show 
a  flat  vest,  except  at  the  lower  edge, 
where  they  form  a  narrow  belt.  There 
is  a  wide,  flat  collar  and  regulation 
full-length  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  at- 
tached to  the  blouse  and  is  plaited  all 
around.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7352 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. — A  smart  frock  for 
school;  this  model  has  the  new  side 
front  closing  for  both  waist  and  skirt. 
The  high  neck  is  finished  with  a  flat 
collar  and  the  sleeves  may  be  long  or 
short.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cen.ts. 

7359 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  46  Inches  bust  mensure. — This  smart 
one-piece  costume  has  a  blouse  with 
n  small  vest  in  front  and  gathered  at 
the  shoulders.    The  neck  is  outlined  by 


a  wide,  flat  collar  and  the  sleeves  are 
plain  and  full  length,  but  may  be 
shortened.  The  skirt  has  four  gores. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


Protect  Ywy 

r  with  your  young  trees.   ^^^aaK  .^LaV.  ^fcp^^a^ 

On*  rabbit  will  kill  many 
in  •  tingle  night.   Mice  and 
cut  worm*  wiH  damage  and 
destroy  them  if  you  don't  protect  tJKro* 
Oet  dollars '  worth  of  protection  at  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  coat  by  utmg 

Hattikesre 
TreeProtectorj?' 

Absolute  protection  against  gnawers 
and  borers.  '  Prevent  trees  from 
becoming  skinned  and  bruised  by  cul- 
tivator or  lawn  mower.   Made  of  elm 
veneer,  chemically  treated    Easily  put 
on  and  will  last  until  tree  is  beyond 

needing  protection-  Don't  wait  until  some 
of  your  trees  are  killed  — order  Hawkeye 
Protectors  now.  Regular  sue  10  inches 
wMe.  20  inches  high.  Price  in  tots  of  100  — 
I  cent  apiece,  in  lots  of  1000  —  cent 
•piece.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 
Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

We  rfw^fl  Fruit  Bcikth  —  get  out  price* 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

1 24  Main  St,  Burlington,  lowm  , 


GASOLINE 
LIGHTS 

Cheapest  Light 
on  earth  for  use  in 
farm  homes,  stores 
and  halls.  Send  us 
dimensions  of  your 
home.  We  will  give 
you  estimate  cost 
of  lighting  system 
for  same. 

Agents  wanted. 

ALBERT  LEA  GAS 

LIGHT  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. 
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THE  BIG  FARM  CONGRESS  AND 
SOIL  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION 


September  15,  1915 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
py  a  large  part  of  the  Auditorium, 
showing  manufactured  products,  allied 
to  agriculture  and  otherwise,  and  most 
interesting  in  details. 

In  the  basement  will  be  the  Motion 
Picture  Show,  where  industrial  insti- 
tutions, agricultural  sections,  individ- 
uals, and  others  may  show  their  mo- 
tion pictures  which  they  have  col- 
lected for  educational  use. 

What  about  this  Baby  Show? 

I  am  glad  you  asked  that.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Exposition. 
Two  thousand  Colorado  babies  will  be 
scientifically  measured  and  examined, 
and  each  one  will  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  100  physicians  and  experts 
who  will  tell  the  mothers  many  useful 
things.  Attractive  gol  dand  other 
medals  will  go  to  the  winners  as 
shown  by  their  degree  of  perfection. 
Dr.  Carl  D.  Fisher  of  Denver  is  at  the 
head  of  this  staff  of  physicians.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Times  are 
putting  on  this  splendid  and  highly 
educational  feature  of  the  Exposition. 

Is  there  a  Woman's  Department? 

There  is.  It  is  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Tolman  East  of  Denver.  It  is 
one  of  the  big  things  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. Their  handiwork,  whether  of 
culinary  effort,  of  the  needle,  or  some 
interesting  bit  of  designing  and  fur- 
nishing for  the  home,  will  be  shown. 
The  work  of  boys  and  girls  will  come 
in  here,  too — the  progress  of  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  in  the 
schools;  and  elsewhere  will  be  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  boy  and  the  le- 
sults  of  the  girls'  canning  club  work. 

Haven't  you  a  general  Agricultural 
Hall? 

Yes;  obviously,  after  the  Colorado 
counties,  the  states  of  the  West,  Can- 
ada, the  Government,  etc.,  have  shown 
their  products,  there  will  still  be  in- 
dividuals, counties,  and  districts,  and 
for  them  a  separate  building  is  pro- 
vided. 

What  else? 

There  is  the  great  Poultry  Show. 
That  also  is  in  the  basement  of  the 
Auditorium.  It  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
thus  being  official. 

What  else? 

There  is  the  Implement  and  Silo 
Show,  displaying  machinery,  silos,  etc., 
for  the  education  of  the  thousands. 

You  mentioned  states  of  the  West 
and  Canada  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Yes,  there  is  a  great  building,  300 
feet  by  50,  devoted  to  the  occupancy 
of  18  western  states,  seven  of  whom 
made  direct  appropriation  thru  their 
legislatures  last  winter;  the  general 
Canadian  government  and  five  of  its 
provinces;  and  nine  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  West.  That  is  more  repre- 
sentation than  there  is  of  that  nature 
at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Is  there  a  premium  book? 

Certainly.  It  is  the  last  word  in 
premium  books.  If  you  haven't  seen 
it,  you  should  write  R.  H.  Faxon,  Sec- 
retary International  Farm  Congress, 
Denver,  to  send  you  one.  Fifteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sent  out  over  the  country.  Pre- 
miums are  upwards  of  $12,000.  They 
run  in  value  from  a  half  dollar  up  to 
machinery  and  silver  trophies  costing 
about  $500.  On  wheat  alone  nearly 
$1,500  is  offered.  If  you  present  the 
best  bushel  of  wheat,  and  you  come 
from  Colorado  with  it,  you  get  $250 
in  cash,  and  if  that  also  wins  the 
world's  sweepstakes  you  get  $325 
more.  If  you  come  from  outside  Colo- 
rado with  this  prize  bushel,  you  get 
$325.  That  is  to  say,  the  winning 
bushel  in  the  regular  wheat  entry 
takes  $25  and  sweepstakes  increases 
it  by  $300  more.  In  the  special  class, 
for  Colorado  wheat  alone,  the  winner 
gets  $250.  If  you  want  to  compete  in 
both  classes,  just  bring  along  two 
bushels,  if  you  are  a  Coloradoan,  and 
enter  in  each  class  and  try  to  pick 
both  winnings.  The  winning  state  ex- 
hibit gets  a  magnificent  silver  trophy, 
the  $500  offering  of  the  Congress.  In 
addition  to  the  cash  and  machinery, 
loving  cups  and  other  winnings,  there 
are  medals  and  certificates  of  honor- 
able mention. 

Is  there  an  entertainment  feature  to 
the  Exposition? 

Yes.    Ten  thousand  dollars  is  being 


spent  on  entertainment.  There  will 
be  two  great  bands,  giving  concerts 
each  afternoon  and  evening  in  the 
Auditorium,  and  six  great  high-class 
spectacular  acts  each  afternoon  and 
evening. 

What  is  the  admission  fee  to  all  this 
event? 

,The  smallest  on  earth  for  its  kind — 
only  25  cents. 

How  does  this  event  rank  with  a 
state  fair? 

"Bigger  and  Better  Than  Any  State 
Fair!"   That  is  the  slogan. 

What  will  be  the  attendance? 

It  will  not  be  less  than  250,000;  it 
may  be  300,000. 

Did  you  say  there  were  favorable 
railroad  rates? 

Yes;  just  ask  your  agent. 

What  are  the  dates,  again? 

September  26-October  10. 

Some  show! 

Yes,  some  show!  The  greatest  and 
best,  it  is,  that  Colorado  ever  saw  or 
probably  will  ever  see  again.  And  this 
goes  for  the  whole  West,  too. 

 ♦  

SYNOPIC  REPORT  OF  A  GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

1st.  Work  as  a  hired  man  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  agriculture  is  well  de- 
veloped and  profitable  and  where  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  become  a  tenant. 

2nd.  Where  sufficient  funds  are 
saved  with  which  to  provide  working 
capital,  rent  a  farm  of  such  size  as  to 
be  operated  efficiently.  Cash  rent  as 
a  rule  yields  higher  returns  to  the 
tenant  than  does  share  rent,  but  in 
this  risks  are  greater,  both  as  to  gains 
and  losses. 

3rd.  He  may  find  it  more  profitable 
to  continue  renting  even  after  he  has 
accumulated  a  third  of  the  purchase 
price  of  moderate  sized  farm.  He 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  buy- 
ing a  small  farm  merely  for  the  sake 
of  ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
land  prices  are  rising,  purchase  of 
land  may  be  desirable  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible. 

4th.  These  studies,  as  given,  indi- 
cate that  under  present  conditions  the 
young  man  apparently  has  as  good  a 
chance  to  pay  for  a  farm  at  the  prices 
of  $150  to  $175  per  acre,  as  in  corn 
belt  areas  named,  as  he  has  in  dis- 
tricts where  prices  of  land  are  from 
$15  to  $25  per  acre.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  returns  to  labor  are  as  high 
in  these  areas,  and  the  landlords  ac- 
cept a  low  rate  of  income  on  these 
investments,  rated  on  these  land 
values.  The  price  of  land  is,  in  large 
measure,  founded  on  its  productive- 
ness coupled  with  its  economic  possi- 
bilities. It  is  true  there  is  much  spec- 
ulation on  land  in  certain  districts,  and 
care  must  be  used  in  judging  the  real 
economic  value  of  a  farm.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  high  price 
of  land  will  prohibit  young  men  from 
becoming  farm  owners.  Land  has  in- 
creased in  price  because  its  products 
have  increased  in  price.  Tenantry  is 
only  a  step  between  the  hired  man  and 
the  farm  owner,  save  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  alone.  This  step  is  not  found  in 
districts  where  land  values  are  low 
and  incomes  proportionately  low. 

5th.  Farming  is  a  conservative 
business  and  offers  no  fortune.  Those 
interested  in  becoming  land-owners 
should  realize  that  farming  is  a  life- 
time business,  and  for  "one  who  knows 
how  to  farm  it  offers  a  wholesome  liv- 
ing and  a  modest  profit. 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 


"The  Denver"  is  the  largest  store  in  the  West 
and  ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE. 

VISITORS 

TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DRY 
FARMING  EXHIBITION 

are  cordially  invited  to  make  the  "BIG 
STORE"  headquarters — use  our  many  free 
conveniences.  If  you  make  purchases,  re- 
member we  will  prepay  any  of  our  merchan- 
dise to  your  home  excepting  Furniture  and 
similarly  heavy  goods. 


GRANGE  PICNICS 


Wednesday,  July  28th,  the  annual 
-  Boulder  County  Grange  picnic  was 
held  in  the  Keller  Grove  seven  miles 
east  of  Boulder.  Boulder  County 
Grange  enjoys  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing the  largest  and  best  farmers'  pic- 
nics in  the  state.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  nearly  3,000  people 
present,  and  the  chicken  and  other 
things  that  were  consumed  would  have 
;  sustained  a  good  many  families  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

There  is  always  a  good  program  and 
a  variety  of  sports  for  the  young  peo- 
ple provided  for  this  occasion,  and 
these  are  enjoyed  by  both  old  and 
young.  The  Left  Hand  Grange  Band 
|  was  present  and  rendered  some  very 
good  music.  Brother  Altig,  Master  of 
the  Boulder  County  Pomona  Grange, 


and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Colorado  State  Grange, 
was  chairman  of  the  occasion  in  which 
the  seven  Subordinate  Granges  of 
Boulder  County  participated. 

The  first  speaker  introduced  was 
Governor  Carlson,  who  delivered  an 
able  address  on  the  new  laws  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Colorado 
legislature.  Among  these  were  the 
Compensation  Law,  the  Prohibition 
Law,  and  he  advised  that  he  is  work- 
ing on  a  rural  credit  system,  also  a 
marketing  system  that  would  enable 
the  producer  to  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. Brother  Ketchem  was  next  in- 
troduced and  delivered  another  one 
of  his  instructive  lectures.  Congress- 
man Timberlake  next  made  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Benefits  of  the  Grange 
and  the  Demands  That  Farmers 
Should  Make  on  Congress  for  Needed 
Legislation." 

On  Thursday,  July  29th,  after  an 
auto  drive  of  fifty  miles,  I  met  with 
the  Patrons  of  Elbert  County  at 
Kiowa,  the  county  seat.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  from  the  Subor- 
dinate Granges  of  this  county  and  an 
unusually  good  program  had  been  pre- 
pared. Everybody  present  enjoyed 
the  fine  picnic  dinner,  after  which  a 
ball  game  between  two  of  the  Subor- 
dinate Grange  ball  teams  was  wit- 
nessed. Then  came  the  fine  drill  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Grange  drill  team 
under  Captain  Swayze.  The  members 
of  the  drill  team  had  driven  more  than 
sixty  miles  by  auto  to  put  on  the  drill 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Patrons 
of  Elbert  County.  Captain  C.  W. 
Swayze,  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange, 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  large 
crowd  present,  and  especially  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Michigan  State  Grange,  who 
advised  that  he  had  witnessed  many 
drills,  but  that  put  on  by  the  Maple 
Grove  Grange  team  excelled  by  far  any 
other  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
State  Grange  is  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Brother  Swayze  and  his  especially 
fine  drill  team,  and  whenever  it  is  an- 
nounced on  the  program  that  his  drill 
will  be  put  on  there  is  no  question 
about  a  large  attendance. 

Brother  Swayze  had  just  returned 
from  Seattle,  where,  as  member  of  the 
drill  team  of  the  Denver  Shriners,  he 
took  part  in  the  big  annual  parade  in 
the  coast  city. 

The  speaking  was  held  in  the  court 
house  in  the  afternoon;  Brother  Kirk- 
man,  who  is  master  of  the  Divide  Po- 
mona, was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
music  by  the  Kiowa  Grange  band, 
after  which  Chairman  Kirkman  intro- 
duced ex-Governor  E.  M.  Ammons, 
who  delivered  an  able  address  on  the 
"Future  Agricultural  Industry  of  Colo- 
rado." Brother  Ammons  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Grange  in  Colorado  for 
a  number  of  years  and  has  assisted 
the  Order  materially  in  different  ways. 

Brother  Ketcham  was  next  intro- 
duced and  spoke  in  his  usual  interest- 
ing way  on  "Topics  of  the  Order  and 
What  Could  be  Done  for  the  Farmers 
of  the  State  Through  the  Grange." 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

This  Is  the  time  to  consider  silo  con- 
struction. Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
Monsco  Monolithic  Silos.  You  can  build 
your  own  silo  in  a  week,  then  rent  the 
outfit  to  your  neighbors.  Ask  for  cata- 
logs and  prices. 

GOULD-ESSER  CO., 
1634  Blake  St.,  Denver 


WE  MAKE  OLD  HATS  NEW 
Send  your  Old  Hats  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WEATHERHEAD'S 

reliable  hat  shop;  est.  1878.    In  lots  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charges. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

We  Make  Good  Cuts 

The  Western  Farm  Life  has  available 
the  most  complete  plant  in  the  West 
for  the  making  of  first  class  half-tone 
engravings  and  zinc  etchings.  Partic- 
ular attention  given  to  livestock  and 
poultry  illustrations  for  letterheads, 
newspaper  advertisements  and  catalogs. 
Our  cuts  cannot  be  excelled  and  are 
guaranteed  satisfactory.  Lowest  prices 
consistent  with  good  work.  Write  for 
information. 

THE   WESTERN   FARM  LIFE 
Denver,  Colorado 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

A  number  of  outstanding  boars 
and  gilts  from  stock  that  have  been 
prize  winners  at  leading  fairs  for 
many  years. 

Write  me  your  wants — I  can 
please  you  in  selection.  Better  still, 
come  and  see  the  herd. 

C.  W.  HENRY 
Littleton,  Colo. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  THE 
LAW  OF  IRRIGATION? 

By  PROF.  CHAS.  F.  DAVIS 

Of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College? 

This  is  a  work  written  in  plain  and  common 
language  free  from  legal  technicalities,  yet  giv- 
ing all  of  the  law  on  the  subject  for  the  Western 
irrigation  states. 

It  treats  of  such  subjects  as  who  have  the 
right  to  appropriate  water;  how,  when,  where? 
Also  the  determination  of  priorities,  forfeiture, 
abandonment,  prescriptive  right,  eminent  do- 
main, and  mutual  rights.  It  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  service,  the  Carey  Act, 
the  organization  of  Irrigation  districts,  and 
drainage  districts,  the  getting  of  decrees  and 
the  official  organization  for  the  distribution  of 
water. 

The  book  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy,  postpaid. 
Address  Chas.  F.  Davis,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Sister  Agnes  Riddle,  Past  Secretary 
of  the  Colorado  State  Grange  and  ex- 
representative  of  the  Colorado  state 
legislature,  was  next  introduced. 
Every  member  of  the  Grange  is  always 
glad  to  hear  her  talk,  for  they  know 
that  she  speaks  from  practical  experi- 
ence and  from  a  very  wide  obser- 
vation. 

 ♦  

NEW  FARMING 

"Farm  products  cost  more  than  they 
used  to." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  farmer.  "When 
a  farmer  is  supposed  to  know  the  bo- 
tanical name  of  what  he's  raisin'  an' 
the  zoological  name  of  the  insect  that 
eats  it,  and  the  chemical  name  of  what 
will  kill  it,  somebody's  got  to  pay." 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  ir.  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  personal 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  founts  as 
cne  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  ove-  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month 
Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
gives  vou  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  land  <  •]  < 
and  nurserv  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement. 


ACRES   AND  RANCHES 


WANTED  —  To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land 
for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston, 
Texas. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 


BARGAIN  in  farm  lands,  direct  from 
owner.  In  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Prices  low.  The  Mulefoot  Hog  Breeder, 
Dr.  Clarke,  Alva,  Okla. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 

JOIN  SYNDICATE  FORMING  to  lo- 
cate colony  in  Bolivia;  500,000  acres  fine 
land:  perfect  climate;  5c  an  acre;  title 
absolute;  highest  reference.  Stamp  for 
particulars.    Box  498.     Sawtelle.  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FARM  LANDS — 20  TEARS  TO  PAY — - 
Fertile  farms  in  Western  Canada  of- 
fered by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Productive  soil;  good  cli- 
mate; ready  markets;  fine  churches  and 
schools;  unexcelled  transportation;  all 
conveniences  and  opportunities  of  best 
farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices,  $11 
to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $35. 
Loan  of  $2,000  to  assist  practical  farm- 
ers in  irrigated  districts.  Twenty  years 
to  pay — or  sooner  at  your  option.  Long 
before  your  final  payment  is  due  your 
farm  will  have  paid  for  itself.  Also 
some  improved  farms  with  houses, 
barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now 
growing  on  them  on  the  same  favor- 
able terms.  Interest  in  all  cases  only 
6  per  cent.  This  offer  is  based  on  good 
land;  we  offer  these  terms  because  we 
know  a  farmer  on  our  lands  can  "be 
successful";  he  can  live  well  and  save 
enough  to  pay  for  his  farm.  Western 
Canada  lands  are  naturally  suited  to 
growing  grains,  fodders,  vegetables, 
dairying  and  raising  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry.  Cash  in  on  the 
high  grain  prices.  Don't  delay;  the 
best  lands  will  be  taken  first.  Write 
today  for  free  handbook  and  full  infor- 
mation to  J.  S.  Dennis.  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAY, Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Holstein 
bulls.    John  C.  Hays,  Pilot,  Wyo. 

PEDIGREED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS. 
Davis  Bros.,  Box  5,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

REGISTERED  Berkshire  pigs;  best 
stock;  low  prices.  J.  A.  Green,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Hampshires, 
Premium  stock;  right  prices.  H.  Hol- 
comb.  Boulder,  Colo. 

If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 

WILL  SELL  50  head  pure-bred  Here- 
ford heifers  coming  three  years  old, 
and  100  head  coming  two  years  old,  at 
reasonable  price.  Address  Owner,  Box 
35.  Hillside,  Fremont  County,  Colo. 

HIGH  class  Jerseys — We  have  an 
over-supply  of  bull  calves  and  will  make 
special  prices  of  from  $50  to  $100  for 
a  short  time.  Have  a  corking  good 
yearling  Just  now,  out  of  grand  champ- 
Ion  cow  at  state  fair,  1913.  A.  M.  Mc- 
Clenahan,  Greeley,  Colo. 

WANTED  —  Milking  strain  short- 
horns; three  or  four  high-grade  heifer 
calves  or  yearling  heifers;  Herefords; 
thrf-e  or  four  yearling  heifers  or  well- 
grown  heifer  calves,  and  yearling  past 
Hereford  bull  of  high  grade  or  regis- 
tered.    R.  D.  George,  Boulder,  Colo. 

POULTRY 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE— 18c  per  lb. 
Sprlngvale  Poultry  Farm,  Le  n,  Kans. 

FOR  SALE — S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
cockerels.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Underwood,  Car- 
penter. AVyo, 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 

MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

HELP  WANTED 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


THE  Moler  Barber  College  will  teach 
you  the  barber  trade  and  prepare  you 
for  a  better  position  than  you  now 
have.  Catalog  on  request.  1227  17th 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends?  Then  write  BANNER 
TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  164,  Chicago, 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a 
wonderful  offer. 


WANTED  FARMER  S— Men  and 
women  everywhere.  U.  S.  Government 
jobs;  $75.00  month;  short  hours;  vaca- 
tions; rapid  advancement;  steady  work. 
Many  appointments  coming.  Common 
education  sufficient.  No  pull  required. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  B182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED— Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  Brock-Haffner  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 

KODAK  FINISHING 

KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENTS— F.  J.  Larson  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  and  book  free.  901 
Gas  &  Electric  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SHOE  repairing  by  parcel  post,  Den- 
ver prices.  Send  for  price  list.  Red 
Front  Repairing  Co.,  1644  Champa  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

NAVAJO  Saddle  Blankets;  best  qual- 
ity, 65c  per  pound  delivered.  Simeon 
Scnwemberger,  Indian  Trader,  Cedar 
Springs,  Ariz. 

LET  us  tan  your  hide — cow,  horse, 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog 
on  request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS,  bred  or  open  matrons. 
We  have  a  fine  kennel  of  this  famous 
breed  of  dogs;  all  pedigreed.  Frank 
Davis  &  Sons,  Holbrook,  Neb. 

IF  YOU  want  to  buy  a  business,  any 
kind,  write  us.  Our  monthly  paper, 
"Business  Opportunities,"  describes 
some  wonderful  bargains.  Free  to  you 
if  you  state  what  you  want.  Universal 
Sales  Agency,  Dept.  M,  Salina,  Kans. 

SUCCESSFUL  farmers  are  buying 
lumber  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 
No.  1  dimensions,  $9,  at  the  mill.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bill  for  figures.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  in  the  country  on 
quality  lumber.  Buy  while  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  Pacific  Mill  &  Timber  Co., 
786  Broadway  bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LUMBER,  $20  per  thousand  delivered. 
We  will  ship  to  you  at  this  price,  deliv- 
ered at  most  stations  in  Colorado,  guar- 
anteed No.  1  fir  lumber,  shipped  sub- 
ject to  your  inspection.  Fair  terms. 
Millwork  and  cedar  posts  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  carpenter's  list  for  quick 
estimate.  Bargain  millwork  catalogue 
free.  Western  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co., 
Inc.,  533  Perkins  bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.    It  demonstrates 


the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  It  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
449-20  W.  Jackson  bldg.,  Chicago. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
SOIL  AND  WATER  PHYSICS 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
The  fundamental  difference  between 
i  eastern  farming  and  ours  is  this:  in 
I  the  humid  states  they  are  raising 
',  crops  above  a  wet  subsoil.  We  are 
j  raising  ours  above  a  dry  one.  On 
!  some  dry  farms  the  subsoil  is  air-dry 
(dry  as  a  bone)  for  hundreds  of  feet. 

In  the  eastern  states  the  subsoil  is 
often  saturated,  containing  as  much 
■  as  54  per  cent  for  clay,  40  per  cent  for 
sand  and  about  45  per  cent  for  ordin- 
ary subsoil. 

Our  subsoils  can  never  stay  sat- 
urated because  gravity  and  capillary 
attraction  step  in  and  take  the  water 
down  into  the  dry  dirt  below  until  j 
active  capillary  action  ceases,  which 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but 
which,  rightly  speaking,  takes  place  at  j 
I  ^bout  15  to  17  per  cent.  This  means 
that  the  free  (running)  water  is  now 
I  more  or  less  stationary,  being  wrapped 
around  the  granules.  In  other  words,  I 
it  is  now  film  water,  incapable  of  mov- 
ing either  up  or  down.  Therefore, 
most  of  our  dry  farming  is  done  on 
soil  containing  about  15  to  17  per  cent 
film  water,  while  the  farming  in  the 
east  is  done  on  soil  holding  30  or  40 
or  50  per  cent,  all  of  which  above  15 
or  17  per  cent  is  free  water,  which  can  ! 
move  by  capillarity.  Now  we  can  see 
where  the  idea  comes  from  of  water 
moving  up  into  the  seed-bed  from  the 
subsoil. 

Luckily  for  us,  this  15  to  17  per  cent 
of  water  which  our  soils  will  hold 
against  the  dry  subsoil  down  below  is 
plenty  for  raising  crops,  meaning  from 
two  to  three  inches  to  the  foot  of  soil. 
Therefore  three  or  four  feet  of  subsoil 
containing  eight  or  nine  inches  of 
water  is  almost  sufficient  for  a  crop 
of  winter  wheat,  the  roots  of  which 
will  go  from  four  to  7  feet  for  mois- 
ture. 

The  Box  With  the  Window 

In  order  to  watch  capillary  action  in 
the  soil  and  also  some  phases  of  seed 
germination,  there  is  nothing  handier 
than  a  box  with  one  side  glass. 

The  box  may  be  filled  with  dry  dirt 
and  water  poured  in,  or  admitted  into 
the  center  of  the  mass  by  a  pipe,  and 
its  movements  by  capillary  action 
watched  thru  the  glass.  The  differ- 
ence in  solid  dirt,  loose  dirt,  sand, 
gravel  and  loam,  may  also  be  noted. 
A  chunk  of  subsoil  may  be  dug  out  of 
the  field,  loose  dirt  placed  above  it  and 
experiments  with  weights  and  packing 
made  to  see  if  any  of  it  can  be  coaxed 
upwards.  The  germination  of  seeds 
placed  under  the  soil  but  against  the 
glass  may  also  be  watched,  and  with 
a  strong  magnifying  glass  or  micro- 
scope the  hair  roots  may  be  seen  ab- 
sorbing the  moisture  from  the  gran- 
ules. 

In  fact,  almost  anything  the  farmer 
wishes  to  know  in  the  nature  of  soil 
physics  he  can  demonstrate  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion by  the  use  of  the  soil  auger,  the 
rain  gauge  and  the  window  box. 
 ♦  

A  new  source  of  danger  confronts 
the  stockmen  in  the  plains  sections  of 
the  West.  Recently  farmers  have 
been  putting  out  poisoned  bran  io  kill 
grasshoppers,  and  the  cattle,  eating 
this  poisoned  bran,  have  died.  It 
seems  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  next  state  legislature  to  pass  a 
law  regulating  the  use  of  grasshopper 
poison  or  requiring  those  using  it  to 
maintain  a  lawful  fence. 


FARMS  NEAR 
DENVER 

Buy  a  farm,  40,  80,  160  up 

to  640  acres — 54,000  acres 
high-grade  irrigated  land  to 
select  from.  Under  splen- 
did irrigation  system  — 
abundance  of  water — sure 
crops — city  markets — won- 
derful climate — low  price — 
very  easy  terms — one-fifth 
cash,  ten  years'  time — will 
loan  purchaser  back  fully 
half  what  he  pays  down  so 
he  can  erect  buildings  and 
fences. 

FORCED  SALE  BY 
TRUSTEE 

Wheat,  60  bushels  per 
acre;  alfalfa,  3  cuttings; 
sugar  beets,  $75  per  acre; 
vegetables,  berries,  fruits, 
all  grow  to  perfection. 

Send  TODAY  for  free  map 
and  photo  folder. 

Free  railroad  fare  to  buy- 
ers of  this  great  land  sale. 

CHICAGO  TITLE  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY, 
TRUSTEES, 
710  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  $45.00  SADDLE  FOR  $36.00  CASK 

Our  latest  Swell 
Fork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  3  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  hide 
covered  solid 
steel  fork. 

The  Fred  Mueller 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cat- 
alogue now  ready. 


GREATEST  RAZOR 
OFFER  Ever  Made 


Send  name  and  address  (no  money)  and 
get  this  high-grade  unmatchable  razor, 
round  or  square  point,  on  20  days'  free 
trial.  If  satisfied  it  is  the  best  razor 
you  ever  used  and  wish  to  keep  it  send 
$1.40;  if  not  return  it.  This  razor  is 
made  by  a  secret  process  that  insures 
a  velvet  shave.  D.  A.  Bateman,  230  E. 
Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


IDAHO  RED 
CEDAR  POSTS 


POSTS 


None  better — None  cheaper.  Shipped 
only  in  car  lots  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, subject  to  inspection  and  ap- 
proval before  payment.  We  invite  cor- 
respondence. 
FARMERS  CO  OPERATIVE  CO.,  Ltd., 
J.  B.  Overton,  Mgr.  Sagle,  Idaho. 


MINK  AND  MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter.  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Est.  24  years.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


No.72  $36 

Th*  Belt 


The  Be»t 
Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St, 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


September  15,  191 


Do  You  Know 

that  when  you  come  to  the 
International  Dry  Farming 
Congress  and  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Sept.  26  to  Oct.  10,  1915 

 r 

The  Farmers'  Own  Show 


That  ^he  Lewis  Store  will  prepay  to  your 
home  all  the  purchases  which  you  make  in  this 
store  and  insure  their  safe  arrival  at  your  door. 

The  Show  will  be  a  wonderful  show,  the 
opportunity  of  doing  shopping  in  Denver  at  that 
time  will  be  a  real  one — not  to  be  passed  by  or 
lost  sight  of. 

At  that  time  you  will  find  the  fall  and  win- 
ter stocks  complete  and  may  we  suggest  the  ad- 
visability of  your  planning  things  so  that  you  may 
fully  supply  yourself  for  the  coming  season. 

You  will  find  large,  well-chosen  stocks  of 
everything  for  women,  girls  and  children,  and 
men  s  furnishings,  and  house  furnishings. 

It  will  be  the  right  time  to  choose  suits, 
coats,  dresses,  waists,  millinery,  shoes,  underwear, 
both  knit  and  muslin,  hosiery,  gloves,  wool  goods 
for  suits  and  coats,  velvets  and  corduroy  for  coats, 
silks  for  waists  and  dresses,  and  all  of  these  things 
that  will  give  you  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  ward- 
robe for  the  coming  season. 

Also  it  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
choose  rugs,  draperies,  lace  curtains,  linoleums, 
linens,  beds,  bedding,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  furniture, 
chinaware,  glassware,  kitchen  utensils,  nickle- 
ware,  and  anything  else  that  comes  under  the 
general  head  of  department  store  lines. 

And  please  remember  that  any  of  these 
things,  regardless  of  the  kinds  of  goods,  will  be 
delivered  free  of  transportation  charges  to-  your 
nearest  point  of  delivery.  Always  considering 
the  convenience  of  our  customers  we  reserve  the 
right  to  ship  by  parcel  post,  express  or  freight, 
whichever  way  we  may  deem  the  best  and  cheap- 
est— all  things  considered. 

The  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Dry  Goods  Company 
Denver,  Colorado 


Stop  This  Loss — Don't  Pay 
Tribute  to  Rust 

Rust  piles  up  the  junk  heaps  around  your  farm. 
Your  roofing,  siding,  silo,  water  tanks,  stoves,  fur- 
nace, fence  posts  and  wire  fencing — all  these  and 
other  articles  should  be  of  Armco  Iron  because — 

ARMCO  IRON 
Resists  Rust 


Get  these  Armco  products  and  you'll  get  many 
times  the  service  you  now  do.  Rust,  and  not 
wear,  destroys  your  sheet  metal. 

An  Armco  Roof  is  more  than  durable.  With 
conductor  pipes  properly  grounded  it  gives 
absolute  protection  against  lightning  and  pos- 
sible fire. 

Armco  Iron  resists  rust  not  merely  because  it 
is  the  purest  iron  made,  but  because 
it  is  most  nearly  perfect  in  respect  to 
evenness  and  all  other  features  that 
form  the  basis  of  rust-resistance. 

You  can  buy  Armco  roofing  from 
your  hardware  dealer  or  tinner.  You 
can  get  many  Armco  Iron  products. 
For    instance,    Page    Wire  Fencing, 
manufactured  by  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.  of  Monessen,  Pa.,  is  made  of  rust-resisting 
Armco  Iron.    Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we'll  tell 
you  who  makes  it  of  Armco. 

Clip  the  Coupon  for  Free  Books 

Send  the  coupon  for  "Iron  Roofs  That  Rgsist  Rust" 
and  "A  Journey  to  Armco  Farm."  These  books,  fully 
illustrated,  tell  the  Armeo  story.  Send  for  them  now, 
today. 

THE 

AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL 
COMPANY 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to  The  International 
Metal  Products  Company 

Box  749,  Middletown,  Ohio 

The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the  assur- 
ance that  iron  bearing  that  mark  is  manufac- 
tured by  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany, with  the  skill,  intelligence  and  fidelity 
associated  with  its  products,  and  hence  can  , 
be  depended  upon  to  possess  in  the  highest 
degree  the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


i  i  X  X  l  LV^  .d;^  The 
XXXJ-S?^  Amerioan  Rolling 

Mill  Company 

Box  749 
Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the 
Armco  Books  and  tell 
me  who  uses 

Armco  Iron  in  

Name   

Town   ,  

R.  T,  D  State. .  


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


October  1,  1915 


Do  You  Know 

that  when  you  come  to  the 
International  Dry  Farming 
Congress  and  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver,  Colo. 
Sept.  26  to  Oct.  10,  1915 
The  Farmers'  Own  Show 


That  "TT/ie  Lewis  Store  will  prepay  to  your 
home  all  the  purchases  which  you  make  in  this 
store  and  insure  their  safe  arrival  at  your  door. 

The  Show  will  be  a  wonderful  show,  the 
opportunity  of  doing  shopping  in  Denver  at  that 
time  will  be  a  real  one — not  to  be  passed  by  or 
lost  sight  of. 

At  that  time  you  will  find  the  fall  and  win- 
ter stocks  complete  and  may  we  suggest  the  ad- 
visability of  your  planning  things  so  that  you  may 
fully  supply  yourself  for  the  coming  season. 

You  will  find  large,  well-chosen  stocks  of 
everything  for  women,  girls  and  children,  and 
men's  furnishings,  and  house  furnishings. 

It  will  be  the  right  time  to  choose  suits, 
coats,  dresses,  waists,  millinery,  shoes,  underwear, 
both  knit  and  muslin,  hosiery,  gloves,  wool  goods 
for  suits  and  coats,  velvets  and  corduroy  for  coats, 
silks  for  waists  and  dresses,  and  all  of  these  things 
that  will  give  you  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  ward- 
robe for  the  coming  season. 

Also  it  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
choose  rugs,  draperies,  lace  curtains,  linoleums, 
linens,  beds,  bedding,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  furniture, 
chinaware,  glassware,  kitchen  utensils,  nickle- 
ware,  and  anything  else  that  comes  under  the 
general  head  of  department  store  lines. 

And  please  remember  that  any  of  these 
things,  regardless  of  the  kinds  of  goods,  will  be 
delivered  free  of  transportation  charges  to  your 
nearest  point  of  delivery.  Always  considering 
the  convenience  of  our  customers  we  reserve  the 
right  to  ship  by  parcel  post,  express  or  freight, 
whichever  way  we  may  deem  the  best  and  cheap- 
est— all  things  considered. 

The  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Dry  Goods  Company 
Denver,  Colorado 


The  Man  in  the  Multitude 


That  the  human  voice  may 
be  transmitted  across  our  con- 
tinent by  telephone  is  the 
marvel  of  this  age  of  wonders. 
Yet  the  full  significance  of  the 
achievement  is  not  realized  if 
it  is  considered  strictly  as  a 
coast-to-coast  connection. 

The  Transcontinental  Line 
not  only  bridges  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  but,  by  hav- 
ing finally  overcome  the  great 
barrier  of  distance,  it  has  re- 
moved the  last  limitation  of  tele- 
phone communication  between 
all  the  people  of  the  nation. 

This  means  that  the  voice 
can  be  sent  not  only  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  but 
from  anywhere  to  anywhere — 
even  from  any  one  to  any  one 
— in  the  United  States. 


Wherever  you  are,  it  is 
possible  to  reach  any  one  of 
our  hundred  million  popula- 
tion. You  can  single  out  from 
this  vast  throng  any  particular 
individual  with  whom  you 
desire  to  speak. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  Bell 
System  has  spent  years  and 
millions,  extending  its  lines 
everywhere,  anticipating  the 
ultimate  triumph.  It  has  had 
the  foresight  and  the  courage  to 
unite  this  great  country,  com- 
munity by  community,  into 
one  telephone  neighborhood. 


the  Transcontinental 
successful  operation, 


With 
Line  in 
the  established  Bell  highways 
make  you  the  near  neighbor 
of  your  farthest-away  fellow 
citizen. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


10  Days  Free  Trial  ^rrz^ 

halpthe  NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


TWICE  THE 
LIGHT 


don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 
d  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days — we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can't 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Awarded 
GOLD  MEDA 
at  World's 
Exposition 

San 
Francisco  ____ 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

$1000  Will  Be  Given 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  PerMonth 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 


deliveringthe  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 

necessary. 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after  try- 
in?.  One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "I 
sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  or  31  calls." 
Thousands  who  are  coin- 
ing money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  (ret  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  in  un- 
occupied territory.  Sam- 
ple sent  for  10  days 
FREE  TRIAL. 


to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merits 
of  the  Aladdin  7  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can 
refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own 
lamp  free  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders.  Write  quick  for  lO- 
Day  absolutely  Free  Trial.  Just  say,  "Show  me  how  I  can  pet  a  strong  white  light  from 
kerosene  oil,  without  risking  m  cent."  Address  our  nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,     186  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World  1^"> 


CHICACO,  ILL. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Published  Semi- Monthly 
by  The  Farm  Life  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
1 4th  and  Arapahoe  Sts. 


Entered  at  the  Denver  Post- 
office  as  Second  Class  Matter 
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FARM  LIFE 

A  Western  Magazine  for  Western  Farmers  and  Stockmen 


Comprising  Ranch  and 
Range,  Farmers  Life  and 
Fruit  Journal,  Trans-Mo. 
Farmer  and  Ranchman 


Largest  Circulation  of  Any 
Farm  Magazine  in  the  West 
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A  Trip  Through  the  Great  Plains  Section  by  Auto 


FOR  many  years  capitalists  of  the 
country  have  listened  to  accounts 
of  the  development  of  the  plains, 
known  as  the  dry  land  sec- 
tion of  the  semi-arid  country,  with 
incredulous  ears.  They  have  regarded 
it  as  a  section  where  a  man  by  hard 
labor  and  frugal  living 
could  eke  out  an  existence, 
but  the  idea  of  a  farmer 
on  this  kind  of  land  be- 
coming independent  thru 
the  products  of  the  soil 
and  returns  from  growing 
stock  that  is  an  indispen- 
sable feature  of  agricul- 
ture, seemed  but  an  irrid- 
escent  dream.  Their  in- 
credibility was  strength- 
ened by  such  writers  as 
Henry  Wallace  and  others 
in  leading  farm  and  stock 
journals  of  the  Central 
states  and  who  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  were  doing 
people  a  real  favor  by  de- 
precating in  every  con- 
ceivable way  and  at  every 
opportunity,  the  practica- 
bility of  making  a  living 
by  farming  in  the  great 
plains  district. 

Uncle  Henry  Wallace, 
the  venerable  editor  of 
Wallace's  Farmer,  has 
been  such  a  continuous 
and  persistent  knocker  on 
these  lands  that  many 
think  the  old  man  really 
believes  what  he  has  been 
writing  about  the  inability 
of  farmers  to  make  a  liv- 
ing in  those  sections. 
However,  it  seems  that  he  does  not 
share  the  confidence  of  thousands  of 
Iowa  farmers  in  regard  to  the  plains 
districts,  for  they  are  coming  out  in 
large  numbers  and  settling  up  these 
lands,  which  they  are  developing  into  j 
prosperous  homes. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  investment  bankers  and  business 
men  of  Denver  of  the  great  possibil- ! 
ities  of  farming  in  the  plains  district 
and  to  "show"  that  big  successes  in 
agriculture  are  being  achieved  that  a 
500:mlle  automobile  trip  through  this 
country  was  arranged  for  and  carried 
out  by  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce,  composed  of  wide-awake  men. 

I  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
car  of  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Johnson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
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buffalo  grass  which  covers  the  plains 
like  a  blanket  and  which  is  more  nu- 
tritious than  any  other  native  grass 
grown  in  any  part  of  the  country,  was 


The  Home  and  a  Portion  of  the  Grain  Fields  on  the  Fred  Palmer  Farm,  Eight  Miles  Southwest  of  Limon 


Commerce  and  manager  of  the  West- 
ern National  Live  Stock  Show,  and  in 
company  with  the  other  members,  Mr. 
Vallery,  G.  P.  A.  of  the  Burlington 
R.  R.  Co.,  and  Mr.  Drummond,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
International  Soils  Products  Exposi- 
tion, who  were  also  members  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  immediate  party.  We  left 
Denver  on  the  13th  of  September,  ac- 
companied by  ten  other  automobiles 
and  about  forty  bankers  and  business 
men. 

Our  first  stop  in  the  unirrigated  or 
short  grass  country,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  on  account  of  the  short,  curly 


It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  field 
of  sudan  grass  will  be  cut  for  seed 
and  at  a  conservative  estimate,  if 
the  seed  brings  a  fairly  good  price,  the 
value  of  the  seed  crop  will  be  from 
$30  to  $60  per  acre  and  the  farmer 
will  have  the  straw  left  for  roughness. 

I  am  advised  that  sudan 
grass  straw  is  quite  nutri- 
tious and  is  regarded  as 
valuable  for  feed  as  some 
kinds  of  hay,  and  it  is 
practically  as  good  as 
cane,  which  is  raised  ex- 
tensively by  short  grass 
farmers  for  winter  feed. 

We  drove  direct  to  the 
Federal  Model  Experiment 
Station,  located  a  few 
miles  east  of  Akron  and 
under  the  able  supervision 
of  Mr.  Grace,  who  kindly 
showed  us  the  various 
methods  practiced  in  seed 
production,  soil  cultiva- 
tion, spring  and  fall  plow- 
ing, crop  rotation,  etc.  Mr. 
Grace  advised  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  this  station 
to  make  such  experiments 
that  would  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  farmers  of 
Eastern  Colorado  and  to 
arrive  at  successful  meth- 
ods of  farming  which  could 
be  put  into  immediate 
practice  by  the  farmers 
with  the  machinery  and 
motive  power  at  their  com- 
mand. These  experiments 
have  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  farmers  of 
that  section  and  they  make 
at  Akron,  Colo.    It  would  seem  to  the  j  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  station  at  fre- 


uninitiated  that  a  farmer  would  have 
to  file  a  sheep's  nose  in  order  to  graze, 
but  nevertheless  the  live  stock  will 
keep  fat  on  this  curly  grass  during  the 
entire  winter  if  it  is  not  covered  by 
snow.  On  approaching  Akron  from  the 
West,  we  passed  a  forty-acre  field  of 
sudan  grass  owned  by  E.  D.  Moschel 
that  was  between  five  and  six  feet  in 
height  and  thick  on  the  ground.  The 
first  cutting  of  this  would  average 
more  than  two  tons  per  acre,  and  if 
frost  does  not  come  too  soon  after  the 
forage  is  cut,  the  second  growth  will 
make  a  fine  fall  and  winter  pasture. 


quent  intervals  and  learn  the  most 
practical  methods  and  the  best  seeds 
to  plant. 

On  the  next  page  will  be  seen  an 
illustration  of  an  experimental  plot  of 
sudan  grass  six  feet  in  height  and 
which  will  yield  more  than  two  tons 
per  acre.  The  average  rainfall  at  this 
station  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
19%  inches.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  fine  grove  of  trees 
that  surrounded  the  eighty-acre  sta- 
tion on  two  sides.  They  were  in  a 
most  thrifty  condition,  were  from 
three  to  ten  feet  in  height,  according 


Fred  Highland's  Home  Near  Akron,  Where  Fine  Corn  Is  Growing 
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to  age  and  species.  They  were  planted 
in  nine  rows  and  besides  being  quite 
an  ornament,  they  formed  a  most  ef- 
fectual windbreak.  Among  the  var- 
ious kinds  grown  are  the  honey  and 
black  locust,  Russian  wild  olive,  mul- 
berry, different  varieties  of  pines  and 
spruce  and  cottonwood.  The  jack  pine 
is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  pine 
family  for  the  short  grass  country,  the 
cottonwood  for  a  quick  growth,  but 
for  general  purposes  the  honey  locust 
makes  the  best  tree  for  the  farmer 
in  the  unirrigated  sections  to  plant. 

These  trees  receive  clean  and  in- 
tense cultivation  and  can  be  grown 
on  any  unirrigated  farm  just  as  well 
as  they  are  grown  at  the  government 
station.  From  the  station  we  rode 
about  a  mile  east  to  the  farm  of  Fred 
Highland,  who  first  went  out  to  that 
country  thirteen  years  ago  from  one 
of  the  central  states  and  went  back 
annually  for  the  next  four  years  be- 
fore he  decided  to  invest  in  land.  He 
then  sold  his  home  place  in  the  East 
and  invested  the  money  in  Washing- 
ton county  unirrigated  land.  He 
brought  out  his  two  younger  boys  and 
•left  his  two  older  sons  to  cultivate 
another  farm  in  Nebraska  which  he 
thought  he  had  better  keep  in  order 
to  have  a  place  to  live  if  he  should 
starve  out  in  the  short  grass  country. 
His  experience,  however,  in  farming 
this  unirrigated  land  was  an  agreeable 
surprise.  Every  year  he  and  the 
younger  boys  have  secured  larger 
yields  per  acre  on  his  unirrigated  farm 
than  the  older  sons  have  on  his  fine 
land  in  ea  tern  Nebraska.  He  advised 
that  he  had  harvested  thirty  tons  of 
alfalfa  from  the  first  crop  of  his  seven- 
teen-acre  patch,  and  unless  frost  came 
too  early  he  would  have  a  fine  fall 
and  winter  pasture  on  this  tract  after 
cutting  a  second  crop  of  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  per  acre.  Mr.  Highland  is  so 
favorably  impressed  with  the  possibil- 
ities of  farming  in  that  section  that 
he  has  secured  a  160-acre  tract  for 
each  of  his  four  sons  and  is  building 
on  each  tract  a  pressed  brick  house, 
good  barn  and  other  outbuildings.  He 
estimates  that  his  corn  crop  this  year 
will  average  forty  bushels  per  acre 
providing  it  matures  before  frost. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Guertner  came  to  this  sec- 
tion nine  years  ago  from  the  good  old 
state  of  Missouri,  where  he  had  able 
to  just  about  make  ends  meet  on  rented 
land.  By  cultivating  the  soil  as  well 
out  here  as  he  did  back  in  Missouri 
and  plowing  instead  of  scratching  the 
ground,  he  is  surely  making  good.  He 
plows  his  ground  in  the  spring  to  a 
good  depth  for  growing  fall  wheat  and 
in  the  fall  for  growing  spring  wheat. 
He  practices  the  Parsons  theory  of 
conserving  the  moisture.  This  year 
he  harvested  600  acres  of  wheat  which 
will  average  around  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  Mr.  Guertner  feels  that  the  disk 
is  a  curse  to  the  farmer  and  should 
be  discarded  for  the  mold-board  plow, 
which  should  be  put  down  as  deep  as 
the  horses  can  pull  it.  He  practices 
clean  and  thorough  cultivation,  and 
advised  that  he  had  been  successful 
in  drilling  fall  wheat  between  the  corn 
rows. 

Frank  Loftus,  who  also  lives  near 
Akron,  and  who  is  an  ex-county  treas- 
urer of  Washington  county,  quit  pol- 
itics to  farm  the  unirrigated  land,  and 
this  year  grew  thirty-two  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  fifty  bushels  of  barley 


and  other  grains  in  proportion.  He 
grinds  his  rye  and  feeds  it  to  hogs  and 
calves.  He  also  has  two  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  grows  alfalfa,  harvests  three 
to  four  crops  an- 
nually with  an  av- 
erage yield  of  one 
ton  per  cutting. 
Mr.  L'oftus  prac- 
tices diversified 
farming;  he  raises 
large  numbers  of 
chickens,  which  he 
hatches  out  early 
in  February,  and 
markets  them  in 
Denver  at  35c  per 
pound.  He  feeds 
his  chickens 
sprouted  oats  and 
realizes  enough 
from  their  sales  to 
pay  all  his  running 
expenses.  He 
thinks  that  if  a 
man  will  work  as 
hard  in  this  coun- 

j  try  as  he  does  in 
the  central  states, 

|  he  will  make  much 

;  more    money  and 

i  make  it  easier  and 

|  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  the  finest  cli- 
mate in  the  world. 

Fred  Fassler  of  the  same  county 
has  two  silos  which  he  fills  in  the  fall 
and  again  in  the  spring.  He  feeds  en- 
silage and  cottonseed  meal  to  his 
calves  and  finds  it  quite  profitable. 

Mr.  Wm.  Garfitt,  local  agent  at  the 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.  station,  advised  that  last 
year  there  were  shipped  out  from  that 
place  three  hundred  cars  of  small 
grain,  thirty-four  cars  of  hogs,  and 
that  during  the  good  dairy  season  they 
shipped  210  gallons  of  cream  weekly. 
Besides  this,  the  local  creamery 
shipped  75  to  100  pounds  of  butter  per 
week  and  in  the  spring  there  were 
shipped  out  weekly  200  cases  of  eggs. 

Among  the  different  farmers  inter- 
viewed in  this  county  the  practical 
methods  of  E.  S.  Lake,  of  Otis,  Colo., 
appealed  to  me  most  favorably.  Mr. 
Lake  lists  his  ground  deep  in  the  fall 
and  is  enabled  to  conserve  all  the 
moisture  that  falls  and  to  prevent  the 
blowing  of  the  soil.  In  the  spring  he 
lists  out  the  ridges  and  plants  his 
grain  about  six  feet  apart,  which 
leaves  ample  room  between  the  rows 
for  clean  cultivation  and  for  planting 
fall  crops.    In  his  spring  seeding  he 


taste  in  their  mouths.  It  is  possible 
that  Denver  citizens  deserve  some 
censure  for  not  familiarizing  them- 
selves at  an  earlier  date  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the 
short  grass  coun- 
try, but  it  should 
always  be  consid- 
ered that  persua- 
sion will  accom- 
plish more  than 
antagonism,  and 
when  differences 
exist,  conciliation  is 
the  part  of  diplo- 
macy. 

We  drove  on  east 
to  the  delightful 
town  of  Wray,  the 
county  seat  of 
Yuma  County.  Six 
or  eight  miles  out 
from  town  we  were 
met  by  a  half-dozen 
automobiles  loaded 
with  Wray's  repre- 
sentative business 
men  and  extended 
a  most  cordial  re- 
ception which  ter- 
m  i  n  a  t  e  d  with  a 
sumptuous  banquet 
tendered  the  Den- 
ver men  by  the 
Wray  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  is  composed  of  a 
wideawake  body  of  men  who  do  not 
overlook  an  opportunity  of  making 
strangers  feel  at  home  in  their  midst 
and  of  impressing  them  with  the  fact 
that  the  country  tributary  to  Wray 
is  the  most  prosperous  agricultural 
section  in  the  short  grass  country. 
During  the  brief  stop  in  that  town 
many  of  the  citizens  were  interviewed, 
and  one  of  our  party  was  shown  the 
private  loan  book  of  one  of  Wray's 
citizens  which  showed  that  he  had 
loaned  more  than  $240,000  to  citizens 
of  that  community  and  had  not  lost 
a  dollar.  This  in  itself  speaks  for  the 
value  of  farm  securities  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  Wray  will 
get  their  full  share  of  the  big  loan 
fund  that  will  be  put  out  by  Denver 
capitalists  to  the  farmers  in  the  short 
grass  country  of  eastern  Colorado. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  a  number  of 
automobiles  filled  with  Wray's  busi- 
ness men  and  their  ladies  piloted  us 
southward  for  fifteen  miles  through  as 
fine  and  as  well  improved  farming  sec- 


Way  Corn  Grows  on  the  Plains 


tion  as  one  could  desire  to  see.  Mr. 
plants  each  alternate  row.  He  finds  Thomas  Keely,  vice-president  of  the 
that  he  can  grow  bigger  and  better  Fjrst  National  Bank,  Denver,  and  one 
crops  this  way  than  he  could  by  the  0f  our  leading  capitalists,  remarked  to 
old  method.  He  also  finds  that  his  the  writer:  "This  section  reminds 
biggest  yields  are  realized  from  sum-  me  of  the  big  corn  districts  of  Iowa 
mer  tilled  land.  Experiences  of  this  and  the  wheat  country  of  eastern 
nature  could  be  multiplied  almost  in-  Kansas."  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
definitely,  but  the  automobiles  are  see  fine  corn  and  wheat  fields  that 
waiting  and  the  horns  are  blowing  for  in  yieid  WOuld  do  credit  to  the 
the  party  to  start  on  east,  and  we  otner  states,  stretched  out  in  a  seem- 
leave  for  Yuma  County  at  about  7:30  ingly  unlimited  area,  and  in  one  place 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  seven  threshing  machines  could  be 
The  first  stop  of  any  duration  was  seen  operating  at  the  same  time, 
made  in  Yuma,  where  refreshments  Yuma  County  has  perhaps  a  larger 
and  a  hot  roast  were  served  by  the  number  of  threshing  machines  and 
business  men  of  the  town.  The  re-  tractors  than  any  other  county  in  the 
freshments  were  enjoyed,  but  the  state.  Here,  too.  nearly  every  farmer 
"roast"  on  the  citizens  of  Denver  for  possesses  an  auto,  and  I  was  told  that 
not  loaning  money  in  their  section  a  goodly  percentage  of  them  had 
and  boosting  that  particular  district  growing  bank  accounts  and  were  loan- 
could  have  well  been  eliminated  with  ing  money  to  newcomers.  I  could  not 
propriety  and  the  Denver  representa-  but  wish  that  Uncle  Henry  Wallace  and 
tives  would  have  left  with  a  better  his  associate  knockers  on  the  unirri- 
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gated  country  of  the  great  plains  could 
witness  this  inspiring  scene.  It  was 
enough  to  make  every  member  of  our 
party  long  to  forsake  the  city  office 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
on  one  of  these  delightful  farms  where 
he  could  daily  behold  the  results  of 
his  labors. 

The  threshing  season  was  just  start- 
ing, but  I  learned  about  the  following 
yield  of  small  grain  of  farmers  who 
lived  near  Wray:  Winter  wheat  bush- 
els per  acre — George  Akey,  51;  N.  H. 
Rine,  52;  T.  J.  McKee,  57;  F.  Bullard, 
41;  W.  M.  Bremmer,  45;  W.  M.  Ger- 
ber,  58.  Oats— F.  Sorhuer,  70;  Robt. 
Smart,  65;  J.  H.  Rosenkrans  grew  150 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Bar- 
ley averaged  40  to  60  bushels,  the 
corn,  estimate  is  30  to  50  bushels, 
while  cane,  millet  and  other  forage 
plants  will  run  from  two  to  six  tons 
|  per  acre  and  alfalfa  yields  two  to 
three  cuttings  per  season. 
The  country  about  Vernon  and  Ida- 
t  lia  is  quite  similar  to  that  described 
near  Wray. 

We  drove  into  Burlington  on  the 
Rock  Island  railroad  about  six  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  and  were 
in  good  condition  to  enjoy  our  dinner, 
|  after  which  a  meeting  was  had  with 
the  business  men  of  this  town  and  we 
;  listened  to  another  stinging  "roast" 
j  from  one  of  Burlington's  professional 
men.     The   people  here   seemed  to 
think  that  the  business  men  of  Den- 
|  ver  are  under  special  obligations  to 
them  and  should  come  at  their  beck 
and  call  at  all  times.    We  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  any  farmers 
j  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  therefore 
I  are  unable  to  give  any  data  about 
their  country,  but  I  am  advised  that 
it  is  practically  as  good  as  the  other 
sections  visited,  and  when  the  citizens 
awaken  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
"that  a  spoonful  of  honey  will  catch 
more  flies  than  a  barrel  of  vinegar," 
j  they  will  find  that  others  are  ready 
I  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  agricultural  resources. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  we 
started  out  in  rain  and  mud,  in  which 
■  we  traveled  until  the  afternoon,  when 
;  we  drove  into  Seibert,  .where  we  were 
greeted  by  the  corpulent  cashier  of 
the  local  bank  with  his  "kid"  band  of 
boys  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  This  band  gave  us  several  se- 
lections that  would  do  credit  to  bands 
in  towns  of  several  thousand  popula- 
tion. If  every  country  town  contained 
a  few  enterprising  men  like  this  bank 
cashier,  and  would  bring  out  the  latent 
talent  of  their  people  and  look  for  the 
silver  lining  instead  of  the  dark  clouds 
there  would  be  more  good  will  and 
good  cheer  as  well  as  prosperity  in  the 
country. 

We  rode  into  Limon  Junction  that 
afternoon  about  4  o'clock,  a  tired  and 
hungry  bunch  of  men.  The  people  of 
Limon  had  arranged  a  meeting  for 
that  evening  and  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  a  number  of  practical 
farmers  as  well  as  business  men  of 
the  town.  The  farmers  in  this  section 
are  engaged  in  dairying  and  diversified 
farming,  and  are  making  good.  Quite 
a  few  have  silos,  which  they  claim 
practically  pay  for  themselves  each 
year.  By  feeding  their  milk  cows  en- 
silage, they  realize  enough  out  of  their 
dairy  products  to  pay  all  running  ex- 
penses and  are  enabled  to  buy  more 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


The  Denver  Business  Men  Viewing  a  Pieoe  of  Sudan  Grass  at  the  Government  Experiment  Station  Near  Akron,  Colo. 
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FREDERICK  RADFORD  looked 
from  the  window  of  the  limou- 
sine toward  the  red-carpeted 
steps  and  got  out  of  the  car 
quickly. 

He  lifted  eyes,  so  keen  and  clear 
and  blue,  to  a  window  where  a  girl  in 
white  peered  between  the  curtains, 
which  she  drew  back  hastily.  He 
leaped  up  the  steps,  three  at  a  time, 
and  landed  in  the  arms  of  a  strange 
butler. 

"Hello!    What's  up?"  he  demanded. 

But  the  butler  was  engaged  in  get- 
ting his  hat  from  him  and  thrusting  a 
fresh  pair  of  gray  gloves  in  his  hands. 

The  girl,  so  perfect  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  her  costume  that  her  rarely 
beautiful  face  had  nothing  to  detract 
from  its  loveliness,  came  hurrying  into 
the  hall.  The  fragrance  of  flowers  and 
the  sound  of  many  low  voices  came 
with  her  through  the  door. 

"Get  on  your  gloves!"  she  urged. 

"Bess!  We're  not  going  to  be  mar- 
ried?" Ted  demanded,  with  a  cheerful 
expectancy  which  indicated  his  way  of 
taking  the  good  things  life  was  contin- 
ually offering  him. 

It  was  the  pleasantest  interpretation 
he  could  put  on  the  appearance  of  the 
house  and  the  hasty  summons  that  had 
brought  him  home.  And  he  always 
chose  the  pleasantest  interpretation  of 
everything  first,  descending  to  less 
agreeable  ones  only  when  forced  to 
do  so. 

"Come!"  Bess  exclaimed,  slipping 
her  hand  in  his  arm  and  bending  her 
slender  figure  to  propel  his  six  feet 
toward  the  drawing-room  door. 

Ted  bent  his  head  and  whispered 
something  about  going  anywhere  if  | 
she  went  along.    But  Bess  appeared 
immune    to    his    love-making.      She ! 
jerked  him  a  bit  impatiently.  Ted's 
curiosity  took  the  place  of  his  senti- 1 
ment.     He    accepted    the   jerk  and 
walked  with  her  toward  the  door. 

Evidently  somebody  knew  what  to 1 
expect  better  than  he  did,  for  the  i 
doors  slid  back,  the  heavy  curtains ' 
were  lifted,  and  he  and  Bess  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Silence  fell,  and 
the  perfume  of  flowers  became  more  ! 
noticeable.  Ted  saw  an  altar  of  lilies  I 
and  roses  in  front  of  him. 

He  could  have  given  his  college  yell 
as  a  slight  expression  of  the  jubilant 
feeling  which  took  possession  of  him. 
The  year  of  waiting  which  was  to  in- 
tervene before  he  could  marry  Bess 
Hetherington  was  being  docked  de- 
lightfully. Probably  his  mother  was 
the  one  who  had  brought  about  the 
change  of  heart  In  Bess's  family.  He  I 
looked  about  for  her  among  the  guests.  [ 

Then  she  entered  the  room  from  the 
opposite  side.  Ted  grinned  with  unut- 
terable gratitude  at  her  as  he  squeezed 
Bess's  hand  against  his  side.  Bess 
withdrew  her  hand,  and  his  mother 
took  her  place. 

Radford  blinked  his  eyes,  as  If  a 
audden  and  somewhat  disturbing  Idea 
had  hit  him  In  the  face.  He  glanced 
down  at  his  mother.  She  was  looking 
even  more  radiantly  young  and  like 


the  sister  of  her  big  son  than  ever. 
It  was  significant  that  she  had  dis- 
carded the  b'ue  she  usually  wore  and 
was  dressed  in  a  creation  that  baffled 
Ted's  masculine  eyes,  but  still  left  an 
impression  of  its  fitness  to  some  ex- 
traordinary occasion. 

Then  a  strongly  built  and  very  stern 


mother  went  on  marrying  a  stranger,  i 
He  smiled  professionally  as  the  old  | 
and  intimate  friends  of  the  family 
crowded  past  him  toward  his  mother. 
He  gathered  that  they  thought  she  had 
done  something  really  worthy  of  con- 
gratulation in  marrying  the  man  who 
stood  with  such  unmoved  face  beside 


faced  man  appeared  from  somewhere  i  his  radiant  bride.    Ted  began  to  like 


and  assumed  the  responsibility  for  his 
mother  which  Ted  had  unconsciously 
fulfilled.  Without  realizing  it,  he  had 
led  her  to  the  altar  where  the  strange 
man  waited. 

Uncertainty  was  over — and  anticipa- 


him  because  he  refused  to  grin  to  the 
inanities  poured  over  him. 

But  he  wanted  to  know  what  it  all  | 
meant.    His  mother's  blue  eyes  read 
his.    Perhaps  she  guessed  that  he  had  j 
refrained  from  explosion  about  to  the  i 


tion.   It  was  his  mother's  marriage  in- 1  limit  of  his  endurance.    She  beckoned 


stead  of  his  own.  Bess  had  disap- 
peared as  the  guests  closed  in  about 
the  altar.    The  ceremony  began. 


to  him  as  the  guests  turned  toward 
the  dining-room. 

He  followed  her  into  the  library  and 


It  occurred  to  Ted  with  disconcert- ;  was  about  to  shut  the  door  when  he 


ing  certainty  that  the  wedding  had 
been  kept  a  secret  from  him  purposely. 
He  wondered  why.  Then  he  began 
to  resent  it.  He  and  his  mother  were 
the  best  kind  of  friends.  They  never 
objected  to  what  each  did  when  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  other.  If  it  in- 
terfered they  quarreled  comfortably; 
both  decided  that  it  really  did  not  mat- 
ter enough  to  make  them  fuss  with  one 
another,  and  made  up  pleasantly. 

Bess  was  in  on  this,  too.  He  knew 
from  the  way  she  acted.  He  recalled 
the  silence  and  the  speed  with  which 
the  strange  butler  exchanged  his 
gloves  for  another  pair  with  which  he 
was  provided.  It  all  looked  as  if  they 
had  anticipated  an  outburst  from  him 
and  had  resolved  to  get  him  in  among 
the  guests  and  right  up  against  the 
altar  before  he  got  his  wits  and 
breath  to  protest. 

If  there  was  so  much  concern 
about  his  objecting,  there  must  be 
some  good  reason  for  an  objection. 
He  heard  the  minister  ask  the  al- 
ways disregarded  question  about 
the  reason  that  anyone  might  know 
which  would  prevent  the  union.  He 
felt  tempted  to  exclaim  that  he 
knew  no  reason,  but  would  like  to 
hold  up  the  ceremony  to  find  one, 
as  it  must  exist. 

But  he  caught  sight  of  Bess.  She 
had  moved  over  to  one  side,  in  line 
with  him.  Evidently  she  was  still 
on  the  watch  for  his  outburst.  She 
drew  her  arched  black  brows  down 
threateningly.  Her  dusky  eyes  de- 
scribed a  luminous  circle  over  the 
heads  of  the  guests.  She  seemed 
to  infer  that  it  was  expected  by  the 
company  that  he  would  cut  up 
Jack;  and  the  frown  warned  him 
that  if  he  did  he  would  have  an 
accounting  with  her. 

Radford  possessed  that  peculiar 
kind  of  valor  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  discretion.  But  he  exer- 
cised it  almost  exclusively  in  his 
relations  to  women.  Bess  could 
make  him  duck  and  hide,  back 
down  or  brace  up  to  anything, 
while  a  man  would  have  had  to 
whip  him  with  brains  or  muscle  to 
make  him  change — and  then  he 
might  not.  He  was  literally  awed 
into  silence  while  his  handsome 


noticed  that  the  strange  man  was 
calmly  occupying  the  threshold.  The 
two  of  them  regarded  each  other  for 
a  long  moment  before  Ted  faced  his 
mother. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  mother?" 
Ted  demanded. 

"Ted,  this  is  Mr.  Barrington."  His 
mother  introduced,  without  answer- 
ing. 

Radford  was  not  enlightened.  The 
name  was  unfamiliar.  His  sense  of 
injustice  rose  and  raged. 

"I  think  you've  treated  me  pretty 
shabby!"  he  announced  with  a  fervor 
that  emphasized  his  words. 

"Don't  rampage,  Ted.  You'll  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  Its  not  really 
bad.    Will  you  leave  us  alone,  Hugo?" 


Bess  Hetherington,  the  New  York  Beautiful  Sooiety  Girl,  and  the 
Fianoee  of  Frederick  Radford 


Again  Radford  and  his  unexpected 
relative  crossed  glances.  There  was 
power  about  the  look  of  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  which  made  him  a  personality. 
Ted  saw  it  instantly.  But  he  was  in- 
tent upon  an  explanation. 

"Mother,  what  do  you — who  is  this 
man,  anyway?"  he  asked  the  moment 
the  door  was  securely  closed. 

"He's  a  wonderful  man,  Ted — a  self- 
made  millionaire!" 

Radford  was  a  man  of  broad  experi- 
ence in  some  ways.  He  knew  that 
self-made  men  might  be  almost  any 
kind  of  men.  But,  even  though  the 
explanation  was  not  elucidating,  the 
flaming  blue  of  his  mother's  eyes  was. 
It  made  him  ask  a  question. 

"Mother,  you  can't  love  this  strange 
man?  You  ought  to  have  told  me.  A 
woman  can  make  a  big  mistake  " 

"Ted,  there  wasn't  time.  It  all  came 
so  suddenly.  Mr.  Barrington  has  been 
so  devoted  to  me  ever  since  I  met  him 
a  month  ago  " 

"Great  guns!"  Ted  exclaimed.  "You 
don't  mean  that  you've  known  him 
only  a  month?" 

"I  just  do,"  his  mother  flashed  back 
at  him  with  an  earnestness  like  his 
own.  "But  I  know  him  to  his  dis- 
tinction and  credit.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  making  all  this  fuss,  when 

you  are  the  one  to  benefit  by  " 

Radford  went  quickly  to  his  mother. 
He  put  his  big,  strong  hands  on  her 
shoulders. 

"All  the  same,  mother,  you've  been 
crying  about  marrying  this  wonder- 
ful, self-made  million- 
aire," he  accused  gently. 
^  "I  haven't,"  she  denied. 
"I've  been  crying  about — 
about  you,  Ted." 

"Well,  forget  it!"  Ted 
exclaimed  sincerely.  "I 
was  rather  cut  up  at  your 
stealing  a  march  on  me 
like  this.  I  can't  see  why 
you  did  it.  But  I'm  sat- 
isfied if  you  are." 

"Ted,  there  isn't  any 
money,"  she  whispered. 

But  the.  import  of  her 
words  did  not  reach  Ted. 
He  had  grown  up  with 
money  like  those  other 
natural  and  unlimited 
supplies,  air  and  water, 
and  the  idea  that  she 
meant  to  convey  just 
simply  did  not  take  hold 
upon  his  mind. 

"Mr.  Marsh  warned  me 
over  six  months  ago.  I — 
I'm  not  much  of  a 
mother,  Ted!  I  ought  to 
have  curtailed  my  own 
expenditures  and  held 
you  down;  but  I— I  didn't 
know  how  to  begin." 

Radford  began  to  have 
a  faint  appreciation  that 
what  she  was  saying  had 
some  meaning  to  him. 
He  stared  at  her  for  a 
moment,  then  showed 
that  his  mind  had  gone 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Care  of  Dry  Farm  Orchard  in  Winter 


AN  important  operation  in  orchard 
work  which  is  often  overlooked 
is  the  securing  of  the  leaves 
"which  blow  off  in  the  fall,  for 
fertilizer.  These  sometimes  amount 
to  as  much  as  two  wagon-loads  or 
more  per  acre,  and  when  systemat- 
ically plowed  under  or  cultivated  in, 
are  a  source  of  much  good  humus  for 
the  top  soil. 

If  deep  furrows  are  plowed  between 
the  rows  the  leaves  will  blow  into 
them  instead  of  blowing  over  to  the 
neighbors,  and  the  winter  disking  later 
will  cover  them.  We  recommend  this 
winter  disking  whenever  possible  for 
the  reason  that  all  insect  pests  winter 
in  the  ground,  and  a  turning  over  to 
the  cold  weather  destroys  them. 

In  young  orchards  the  leaf  drop  is 
so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  saving, 
so  in  these  we  plow  between  the  rows 
to  catch  the  snow  rather  than  the 
leaves.  Good  snow  traps  can  be  made 
either  by  back  furrowing  or  listing. 

Pruning 

The  principal  object  in  pruning  a  fruit 
tree  is  to  take  off  enough  wood  so  that 
the  proportion  of  root  to  tree  is 
greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
The  result  is  that  the  large  root  gath- 
ers abundant  nourishment  which  is 
evidenced  by  a  healthy,  vigorous 
growth,  large  leaves  and  large  fruit. 

The  next  point  is,  Where  should  the 
wood  be  pruned  from  the  tree?  Most 
of  it  close  to  the  trunk.  In  other 
words,  the  tree  should  be  thinned 
rather  than  clipped,  taking  off  all 
branches  where  the  foliage  is  too 
dense  or  when  they  interfere. 

Clipping  or  trimming  off  a  part  of 
each  year's  new  growth  is  necessary 
for  peaches  and  apricots,  not  so  neces- 
sary for  plums,  and  not  needed  at  all 
for  cherries.  In  climes  where  there  is 
little  or  no  danger  of  frost  at  the  blos- 
soming period  the  new  growth  is  often 
cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds.  The 
grape  needs  the  severest  pruning  of 
all.  In  order  to  secure  good  fruits 
all  the  canes  should  be  cut  off,  leaving 
only  about  three  buds  to  each  cane. 
This,  of  course,  leaves  your  grapevine 
nothing  but  a  stump,  but  it  is  the 
best  way  to  get  grapes.  If  the  vine 
has  been  running  riot  for  several  years 
it  may  take  until  the  second  season 
until  a  good  crop  is  assured.  Small 
fruits  are  pruned  by  removing  a  part 
of  the  old  wood  every  year. 

In  planting  young  trees  nearly  all 
the  top  should  be  cut  off,  leaving  a 
few  promising  buds.  This  is  import- 
ant, because  a  lot  of  leaves  transpir- 
ing moisture  into  the  atmosphere  will 
suck  all  the  sap  out  of  a  tree  before 
the  new  root  can  form  and  get  into 
action.  In  pruning  or  thinning  a  tree 
due  regard  should  be  given  to  the 
looks  and  general  appearance.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  trees  bloom  is  a  very 
good  time  to  prune,  and  the  size  of 
the  blossoms  will  often  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Nearly  every  horticulturist 
has  his  pet  time  for  pruning;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  tree  may  be  pruned 
almost  any  time  except  perhaps  when 
the  leaves  have  just  started. 

Trees  begin  to  set  their  fruit  buds 
for  the  next  year  about  June.  These 
are  hard  to  see,  but  may  be  found  at 
the  base  of  the  leaf  stem.  When  any 
particular  tree  will  not  blossom,  in 
order  to  bear  fruit  it  should  be  pruned 
in  June.  This  drives  plenty  of  rich 
sap  into  the  buds;  they  grow  big  and 
fat  and  next  year  make  blossoms  if 
they  do  not  winterkill.  There  is  al- 
ways this  to  remember  in  our  vigorous 
climate — a  tree  may  not  blossom  be- 
cause the  buds  have  winterkilled,  and 
these  buds  are  not  so  hardy  as  leaf 
buds. 

What  is  Winterkilling? 

This  is  a  destruction  of  the  sap  cells 
by  sudden  freezing  either  in  a  tree 
that  is  too  tender  for  the  climate  or 
in  one  which  is  gorged  with  sap  when 
the  zero  weather  strikes  it.  When  a 
tree  is  killed  in  this  manner,  the  cells 
cease  to  function,  the  sap  cannot  cir- 
culate and  it  simply  dries  up.  The 
uninitiated  usually  say,  "If  we  had 
watered  that  tree  in  winter  It  would 
have  lived,"  but  this  is  one  of  those 
popular  errors  which,  although  "it 
looks  that  way,"  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
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Trees  may  winterkill  whole  or  in 
part — a  few  twigs,  a  branch  or  two, 
the  side  of  the  trunk  exposed .  to  the 
south,  or  the  whole  tree.  The  south 
side  of  a  tree  winterkills  more  than 
the  north  because  it  is  the  warmest 
in  winter,  the  cells  become  more  lively 
and  suck  up  or  pump  up  more  sap. 

The  natural  antidote  to  what  we  call 
sun  scald  on  the  south  side  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  therefore  is  to  shade 
it.  Sap  does  not  freeze  as  easily  as 
water,  but  at  low  temperatures  trees 
freeze,  and  if  they  are  hardy  and  in 
the  right  condition — the  cells  not 
gorged  with  sap — they  will  come  thru 
all  right.  This  is  true  of  established 
trees  only,  for  newly  planted  trees 
have  no  recuperative  power  until  they 
have  grown  and  made  root  for  at  least 
one  season.  For  this  reason  we  do  not 
plant  trees  in  the  fall. 

In  the  dry  farm  orchard  there  is  sel- 
dom a  surplus  of  water,  therefore  trees 


seldom  winterkill.  In  the  writer's 
orchard  in  20  years  out  of  one  lot  of 
500  not  a  single  apple  tree  winter- 
killed. In  ordinary  winters  there 
would  be  little  or  no  winterkilling  of 
cherries  and  plums,  but  after  two  feet 
of  wet  snow  in  October  Morello  cher- 
ries and  plum  trees  would  winterkill 
at  the  rate  of  about  j  to  5  per  cent 
in  the  low  places.  Two  hundred  Mont- 
morency cherry  trees  stood  the  win- 
ters for  over  15  years  without  losing 
one.  After  two  dry  years  when  the 
soil  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  con- 
tained only  about  8  per  cent  of  water, 
every  one  wintered  perfectly  and  bore 
fruit  the  following  year. 

Altitude  favors  winterkilling  on  ac- 
count of  less  air  pressure  to  support 
the  cell  walls  when  the  sap  freezes 
and  expands.  By  taking  a  trip  to 
Pike's  Peak  anyone  can  experience 
this  expansion  effect,  especially  in  his 
ears.  For  the  above  reason  a  tree  may 


be  perfectly  heady  at  sea  level  at  40 
degrees  below  zero  and  winterkill  at 
5,000  feet  altitude  at  zero.  This  hardi- 
ness in  a  tree  seems  to  be  a  certain 
adaptability  of  the  cells  to  stand 
strain  and  recover  their  tone  without 
collapsing. 

When  tree  or  roots  are  frozen  on  a 
trip  they  should  be  buried  in  damp 
earth  to  thaw  out  slowly.  Green  house 
plants  should  be  sprinkled  with  cold 
water  and  placed  in  the  dark.  A 
frozen  sap  cell  stretched  to  the  limit 
collapses  at  once  if  thawed  out  quickly, 
but  if  contraction  takes  place  slowly 
enough,  the  life  in  the  cell  has  time 
to  repair  the  damage,  which  gives  the 
plant  or  tree  a  chance  to  recuperate. 

When  the  sap  cells  are  broken  down 
beyond  repair  the  sap  oozes  out — the 
life,  the  protoplasm  dies,  and  the  bark 
becomes  brown  and  slimy  underneath 
instead  of  green  and  sparkling  with 
moisture.  Brownness  under  the  bark 
sometimes  occurs,  however,  in  certain 
trees,  and  disappears  later  on  as  the 
cambium  recovers  tone,  but  if  this 
brown  appearance  is  accompanied  by 
a  slimy  exudation  it  is  good  evidence 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Still  Better  Tires 

Sizes  30x3 V2  and  30x3 

Small  Goodyear  Tires  Enlarged  20% 


Lower  Prices,  Too 

Goodyear  started  this  year — on  February  1 — with 
another  big  price  reduction.  It  was  our  third  in  two 
years,  totaling  45  per  cent. 

This  last  reduction  saves  Goodyear  users  about 
$5,000,000  this  year.  Thus,  as  output  multiplies,  we 
give  you  more  for  your  money.  For  years  Good- 
years  have  been  the  largest-selling  tires  in  the  world. 

Now  a  New  Design 

But  we  also  found  in  the  past  year  a  new  design 
which  adds  endurance  to  small-size  tires.  So  we 
changed  every  mold  for  sizes  30x3  and  30x3% 
The  cost  was  $63,000. 

In  making  this  change  we  added  20  per  cent  to 
the  air  capacity.  A  larger-size  tire  means  extra 
mileage,  you  know. 

And  we  added  30  per  cent  to  the  rubber  in  the 
side  walls,  just  above  the  bead.  That's  to  combat  as 
never  before  a  common  cause  of  tire  ruin— the  breaks 
near  the  rim-top  due  to  constant  flexing  and  chafing. 

These  additions  will  cost  us  $317,000,  just  on 
this  year's  small-tire  output. 


For  a  Million  Users 

At  least  a  million  cars  now  use  these  small-size 
tires.  We  want  those  users  to  find  in  Goodyears 
the  greatest  value  known  in  Tiredom. 

They  have  found  it  for  years,  as  shown  by  Good- 
year's  place.  No  other  tire  ever  won  so  many  users. 
We  have  given  them,  even  in  size  30x3,  a  sturdy 
four-ply  tire.  And  our  anti-skid  tread — the  Good- 
year All-Weather — has  always  been  double-thick. 

Now  we  add  20  per  cent  to  the  air  capacity. 
We  add  30  per  cent  to  the  side-wall  strength.  So  this 
year,  despite  lower  prices,  you  are  getting  tires  that 
are  much  better. 


Compare  these  new  Goodyears  with  other  small- 
size  tires — even  with  last  year's  Goodyears.  See  for 
yourself  the  extra  mileage  they  give  you.  It  is  bound 
to  excel,  on  the  average,  any  previous  records  on 
tires  of  like  rated  size. 

Every  neighborhood  has  its  Goodyear  dealer  with 
your  size  in  stock,  and  who  renders  full  Goodyear 
service.     For  your  own  sake  find  him  out. 

(2661) 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 
Makers  of  Goodyear  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories 
Also  G»odyear  "Wing"  Carriage  Tires  and  Other  Types 


OOD/PYEAR 

AKRON,  OHIO 

TIRES 

Rulers  of  Tiredom 
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How  to  Fence  Hog  Pastures 


E.  W.  Ferguson 


Next  to  allowing  hogs  to  have  all 
outdoors  for  their  range,  the  hest  we 
can  do  is  to  fence  a  large  pasture  or 
field  for  them.  My  father  taught  that 
there  was  just  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  handling  hogs  in 
pasture  or  extensive  range  and  keep- 
ing them  in  a  dry  yard. 

This  year  we  concluded  that  we  had 
better  put  up  some  fence.  While  our 
nearest  neighbor  is  nearly  two  miles 
away,  the  hogs  get  the  "wanderlust" 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  roam  too 
far  from  home,  so  we  put  a  fence 
around  nearly  80  acres,  requiring  al- 
most 500  rods  of  fence. 

I  have  had  experience  with  many 
different  kinds  of  factory  woven  web, 
but  think  the  American  has  them  all 
beat  for  cheapness  and  durability.  We 
wore  out  a  fence  machine  in  East- 
ern Nebraska  after  making  about  ten 
miles  of  fence.  This  was  an  excellent 
fence,  but  the  cost  of  the  factory 
woven  fence  now  is  so  little  above 
wholesale  prices  on  galvanized  wire 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  weave  fence 
any  more.  The  heaviest  grades  of 
fence  we  got  cost  us  about  2%  cents  a 
pound  and  the  lighter  weight  about 
4%  cents. 

I  make  two  requisites  for  a  fence — 
the  first  is  galvanized  wire,  whether 
for  hogs  or  large  stock,  because  it  is 
more  durable  and  will  hold  its  tension 
much  better  than  black  wire;  the  sec- 
ond requirement  is  a  perfectly  braced 
corner  post.  The  post  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  strength  to  sustain 
rhe  enormous  weight  of  six  to  a  dozen 
tight  wires,  and  no  half  way  bracing 
will  hold. 

We  universally  use  the  "deadman" 
brace,  with  some  modification  at 
places  to  make  the  corner  handy.  Our 
corner  post  leans  out  about  10  de- 


rmis WITTE  Engine,afte828years,»till  giving 
good  service  to  S.  A-  Stone,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

-  WITTE  Engines 

4^  Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

^^^^   Yoa  can  now  own  a  good  Engine  for 
less  than  yoa  can  do  without  one. 

LOOK  A  T  THESE  PRICES* 

2  HP,  $34.95;  4  H-P,  $69.75;  6  H  P.  $97.75 
8  H  P.  $139.65:  12  H  P.  $107.00;  f>rie«F.o.B 
16  H-P,  $279.70:  22  H  P.  $359.80.  F.ctonr. 

Stationary ,  Portable,  Skidded  and  Sawrig  styles. 
Standard  for  28  years.  Why  pay  two  prices  for  any 
good  engine  or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  doubtful 
engine  for  any  kind  of  a  price,  when  the  WITTE 
costs  solittleand  saves  yoa  all  the  risk. 

LIBERAL  5-YEAR  GUARANTY. 

Easy  terms  of  payment*  at  regular  prioe6t 
if  you  don't  wish  to  pay  all  cath, 
RASlIf  Fr«>0  Get  my  Book  before 
UUVIV  II  vC  arranginpttotry  any 
engine.    Costa  nothing  to  be  sure 
of  yourselection.  even  if  you  don't  ( 
pick  a  WITTE.   Learn  the  insid 
of  the  engine  business  and  how 
to  judge  engines  for  yourself. 
Write  us  today. 

ED.  H.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

?',\~  Oakland  Ave., 
Kanaaa  City,  Missouri. 
264S  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pi. 


BIG  HOG  SALE 


Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  1915 

52-Poland  Chinas-52 

At  rnv  farm,  5  miles  east  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
it  Ooorlview  station,  Denver  6c  Interurban  rail- 
road. 

1  6  young  boars,  7  brood  sows  in  pit?  or  with 
litter,  17  (tilts,  all  of  the  choicest  breeding. 
Terms:  Cash  or  bankable  notes,  8  months' 
time  at  8  per  cent. 

Sale  begins  at  11  o'clock.    Lunch  at  noon. 

A.  D.  McGillvray,  cB0Tordaedro 


grees  from  perpendicular  and  2,  4  or 
more  galvanized  number  9  wires  are 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  post  and 
around  the  middle  of  either  a  third  or 
a  half  of  a  fence  post  which  is  sunk 
two  feet  or  more  in  the  ground  in  line 
with  the  fence.  After  the  stick  is  well 
tamped  in  the  wires  are  cabled  so  as 
to  equalize  the  tension  and  strengthen 
the  whole.  For  a  common  corner  we 
set  two  "deadmen"  to  hold  each  fence 
line.  The  object  of  setting  the  corner 
post  out  of  perpendicular  is  to  over- 
come the  natural  give  of  the  cable 
and  the  post  and  "deadman"  in  the 
ground.  It  also  eliminates  some  of 
the  toggle  pry.  Generally  the  cable 
is  at  a  point  nearer  horizontal  than 
45  degrees.  We  like  to  approach  30 
degrees.  For  a  corner  where  we  do 
not  want  the  obstruction  beyond  our 
|  fence  line  we  set  a  secondary  post 
back  just  a  post  length  from  the  true 
corner  post  and  brace  this  second  post 
and  fit  in  a  fence  post  between  the 
tops  of  the  posts.  This  makes  a  neat 
corner  to  work  around  and  hinge  a 
gate  to  if  desirable. 

There  are  other  braces  galore.  Some 
will  nearly  do  the  business,  but  with 
the  "deadman"  brace  properly  put  in 
the  only  thing  determining  its  holding 
power  is  the  strength  of  the  material, 
j  for  there  is  no  pull  up  to  such  a  cor- 
j  ner.   Of  course,  the  fence  lines  should 
!  run  as  nearly  straight  as  possible  be- 
|  tween  braced  corners;  then  the  fence 
is  practically  completed,  with  posts 
I  enough  to  hold  it  up  and  if  the  ground 
|  is  uneven  on  its  surface  it  will  need 
tie  downs  in  the  low  places.  These 
will  serve  a  double  purpose  of  pre- 
venting stock  from  crawling  under  the 
fence  or  the  posts  from  pulling  out  of 
the  ground,  and  also  forms  an  efficient 
grounding  in  case  the  fence  is  light- 
ning struck,  reducing  the  danger  to 
stock  along  a  fence  in  a  thunderstorm 
to  a  minimum,  and  even  saving  the 
wrecking  of  fence  by  the  wires  being 
melted  out  and  posts  made  kindling 
of,  which  frequently  happens. 

I  have  control  now  of  common  stock 
fence  amounting  to  above  15  miles, 
and  formerly  had  20  or  more  addi- 
tional built  on  these  specifications,  as 
well  as  several  miles  of  web  fence, 
so  feel  qualified  to  advise  from  prac- 
tical experience. 

When  the  fence  is  completed  it  will 
have  a  post  or  tie  down  at  least  every 
rod,  a  20  or  a  26-inch  web  and  three 
wires  above.    This  makes  as  near  a 
perfect  fence  for  all  kinds  of  stock  as 
my  experience  enables  me  to  build 
within  a  reasonable  figure.    It  costs 
from  26  to  33^  cents  a  rod  for  the 
web,  a  little  under  10  cents  for  3-inch 
7-foot  white  cedar  posts  in  car  lots; 
the  corner  posts  cost  us  from  25  to  50 
I  cents.    The  barb  wire  costs  a  trifle 
above  $3.00  freight  and  all  from  fac- 
tory.   This  makes  a  fence  good  for 
!  15  years  at  an  outlay  of  less  than  50 
j  cents  a  rod.   An  occasional  cedar  post 
will  be  broken  off  by  stock  or  vehicles 
running  against  them,  as  it  has  but 
j  little  strength,  but  considering  light- 
ness and  ease  of  handling,  I  consider 
it  far  the  best  post  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fences   on   large   farms  and 
ranches. 

The  different  tools  we  use  might  be 
described.  We  have  a  clamp  made  of 
two  pieces  of  hard  wood,  2  inches  by 
4  inches,  which  we  bolt  together  on 
the  end  of  the  web  when  making  a 
tretch;  a  log  chain  is  attached  to 
top  and  bottom  of  the  clamp;  a  2  and 
3  block,  with  %-inch  rope,  makes  out 
stretcher;  the  3-block  is  attached  to 
the  log  chain;  the  2-block  fastened  to 
a  bridled  post  by  means  of  a  stay 
chain,  and  then  the  power  for  the 
stretcher  is  secured  by  fastening  the 
end  of  the  rope  to  the  hind  axle  of 
our  trap  wagon,  the  team  doing  the 
stretching.  This  fencing  is  a  two-man 
job,  or  better,  two  men  and  a  boy  to 
run  errands,  as  we  make  the  web  so 
tight  that  one  man  cannot  get  it  down 
in  the  depressions  or  up  over  the 
ridges.  We  usually  stretch  about  40 
rods  at  a  time.  We  have  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  pinchers  to  make 
splices,  hammers,  post-hole  digger, 
sledge,  axe,  etc.  To  put  on  barb  wire 
we  have   a   small  tackle  with  Klein 


Best  heat  for  farm  home 

Put  June  warmth  in  every  room 

A  farm  mother  deserves 
and  ought  to  have  all 
the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences that  the  city- 
mother  enjoys.  First  of 
all  she  needs  a  warm, 
evenly-heated  house  free 
from  drafts,  chill  and 
dampness.  She  must 
also  be  freed  from  the 
back-breaking  drudgery 
of  "tending  stoves."  Old 
fashioned  heating  meth- 
ods wear  women  out,  and 
even  then  only  heat  the 
house  in  "spots,"  spout 

dust,  gases  and  dirt,  and  use  up  far  more  fuel  than  necessary.  With 
radiator  heating  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  whole  house  is  made 
cozy.  The  strongest  wind  or  fiercest  blizzard  cannot  stop  the 
steady  flow  of  comfortable  heat  all  over  the  house  from 


A,  These  splendid  heating  outfits  are  no 

IMFDI^AM         IF\FAI       longer  considered  "luxuries  for  the  rich." 
"llKllAN        IL/LHL     The  smallest  farm  cottage  or  largest 
J  U-I\IVnM  A    11/ U  farm  hQUse  can  be  equipped  at  Very 

[  RADIATORS  ^-^IBOILERS     reasonable  cost.    At  present  low  iron 

market  the  cost  will  surprise  you.  In 
thousands  of  farm  houses  IDEAL-AMERICAN  Radiator  heating  is  saving  fuel 
every  year  and  giving  the  families  a  world  of  comfort  and  health.  These  outfits 
heat  the  whole  house  with  one  fire  and  require  no  more  care-taking  than  to  run 
a  stove  for  one  room.  Best  of  all,  they  last  forever  and  a  repair  bill  is  almost 
unknown.    They  increase  the  value  of  your  property  to  more  than  their  cost. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  bring  no  dust,  ashes  or  coal-gas  into  ^  room*; 
Wild  blizzards  only  make  them  more  active  m  keeping  the  cold  out  of 'the  house ^  They  are 
noiseless,  absolutely  safe  ( a  child  can  run  them),  and  can  at  any  time  be  put  in  new  or  old  houses 
with  ease  without  disturbing  anything  or  tearing  out  walls  or  partitions 
They  protect  the  farm  house  against  fire  risk  and  run  independently  of 
the  water  works  supply  or  water  mains,  as  same  water  is  used  over  and 
over  again  for  years. 

The  IDEAL  Boiler  may  be  put  in  cellar  or  side  room  and  will  burn  any 

local  fuel— wood,  oil.  gas,  lignite, 
hard  or  soft  coal,  (even  cheap 
grades  of  pea  coal,  slack,  run  of 
mine,  screenings,  etc. )  If  warm 
cellar  interferes  with  storing 
vegetables,  boiler  and  pipes  may 
be  covered  and  all  heat  then  goes 
to  upper  floors. 

Bankers  and  real  estate  men  will 
back  our  statement  that  it  is  a 
paying  and  permanent  invest- 
ment and  not  an  expense. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about 
it  and  give  you  special 
information  so  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  Write 
today— now— for  free  book- 
let  "Ideal  Heating."  You 
will  not  be  asked  to 
promise  or  obligate  your- 
self in  anyway,  but  send 
for  this  book  at  once. 


A  No.  1021  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262 
sq.  ft  of  38  in.  AMERICAN  Radia- 
tors, costing  the  owner  $  1  85,  were 
used  to  heat  this  cottage,  at  which 
price  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any 
reputable,  competent  Fitter.  This 
did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe, 
valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  vary 
according  to  climatic  and  other 
conditions. 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive  agents. 


IDEAL  Boilers  have 
large  fuel  pots  in 
which  the  air  and  coal 
gases  thoroughly  mix 
as  in  a  modern  gas  or 
oil  mantle  or  burner, 
thus  extracting  every 
bit  of  the  heat  from 
the  fuel.  Easiertoruo 
than  a  stove  and  no 
parts  to  wear  or  rust. 

Write  to  Dept.  F27 
Chicago 


A  Home  of  Your  Own  at  Half  the  Cost 


Ream 
Built 
Houses 


Our  customers  write  us  the  size  of  a  home  they  want. 
We  send  them  the  plans  and  house  ready  to  put  up. 
Everv  piece  numbered  to  fit  accurately  and  securely. 
Our  plans  contain  the  numbers.  They  just  "follow  the 
plans."  You  can  do  that,  too!  Our  houses  cost  $205 
and  up.    Complete  in  every  detail. 

Remember,  our  houses  are  not  portable,  but  perma- 
nent, substantial  and  attractive  homes.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Today  send  for  our  free  catalogue. 
Ready  Built  House  Co.,  990  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 


smooth  wire  clamps,  such  as  are  used 
for  stretching  telephone  and  telegraph 
wire.  One  is  attached  at  each  end  of 
the  small  tackle,  as  frequently  we 
"dead  end"  our  barb  wires  at  the 
corners  and  stretch  and  splice  half 
way  between.  This  allows  us  to  make 
a  much  longer  stretch.  These  are  our 
methods.  Many  of  them  can  probably 
be  copied  with  benefit,  while  many  can 
probably  be  improved  upon. 


The  Mesquite  Ranch 

A  Thrilling  Romantic 
Ranch  Story 
READ  IT  PAGE  5 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Tear  60  Cents 

Three  Years   $1.00 

An  additional  charge  of  25  cents  per 
year  will  be  made  on  all  subscriptions 
delivered  through  the  mail  In  the  city 
of  Denver.  This  additional  charge  is 
made  to  pay  for  extra  postage  required 
by  postal  department  for  delivery  in  the 
elty. 


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations, Chicago,  111. 


Oor  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the  I 
advertiser. 

EXPIRATIONS— The  label  or  wrap- 
per on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your  I 
■ubscription  expires.    When  payment  is  I 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are 
sufficient  notification  that  money  has  I 
been  received.    In  case  of  renewal,  if 
date  on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed  ' 
Tlthin  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in-  I 
form  us  at  once. 


LET   US   HELP,   NOT  HINDER 


It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  most 
animals  to  kick,  and  kick  backwards. 
The  ostrich  should  be  given  credit  for 
taking  the  advance  step,  since  it  kicks 
forward,  but  the  general  tendency  of 
the  animal  kingdom  seems  to  be  to 
kick  backwards  and  hinder  instead  of 
help.  The  higher  bred  animals  do  not 
kick  nearly  so  much  as  the  scrubs, 
but  the  mule  and  certain  specimens 
of  th-e  human  race  have  never  risen 
above  the  instincts  implanted  within 
them  at  creation.  The  degree  of  kick- 
ing or  knocking  that  a  person  does  is 
a  good  indication  of  his  breeding. 

In  national  affairs  at  this  time  there 
is  no  place  for  the  kicker,  and  he 
should  be  ostracised  and  shunned  as 
if  he  were  a  poisonous  reptile.  The 
press  of  the  country  is  practically  a 
unit  in  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion in  its  attitude  towards  the  warring 
nations,  but  here  and  there  some  lit- 
tle brain-stunted,  hollow-headed,  in- 
significant would-be  writer  arises  in  his 
attempts  to  criticise  that  great  master 
mind,  the  executive  of  the  nation,  who 
has  demonstrated  himself  the  peer  of 
diplomats. 

The  great  minds  of  the  country  re- 
gardless of  party  are  laboring  har- 
moniously with  the  administration  in 
the  only  safe  policy  that  could  be  pur- 
sued. Ex-President  Taft  has  doubly 
endeared  himself  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  shown  himself  big  enough  to 
arise  above  partisanism  by  coming  out 
frankly  and  supporting  the  adminis- 
tration's policy. 

Let  us  beware  of  any  deep  laid  plans 
either  to  involve  our  country  in  wrong 
or  to  benefit  some  warring  nation.  Up- 
hold the  American  government.  Don't 
try  to  complicate  its  tasks;  they  are 
serious  enough  without  adding  to  the 
already  heavy  burdens.  Instead  of 
contributing  censure  and  criticism  as 
to  how  the  government  should  be  run 
in  these  critical  times  show  your  man- 
hood by  your  willingness  to  back  up 
Uncle  Sam,  even  with  your  musket  if 
need  be. 


leaders  of  our  nation  will  keep  us  out 
of  that  gigantic  struggle  that  is  now 
waging  in  the  Old  World,  but  we 
should  learn  an  important  lesson  from 
the  experience  of  others  and  not  for 
a  moment  entertain  that  pernicious 
doctrine,  "Peace  at  Any  Price." 

It  is  no  secret,  either  to  the  people 
of  this  or  other  nations,  that  America 
is  wholly  unprepared  for  war,  should  we 
be  compelled  to  defend  ourselves  from 
the  European  victor,  whoever  it  may 
be.  In  such  an  event  our  lack  of  mod- 
ern equipment  and  preparedness  would 
entail  a  much  greater  loss  of  life  than 
would  otherwise  result.  Our  safety 
and  the  perpetuity  of  this  republic  de- 
mand the  strengthening  of  both  army 
and  navy,  not  for  war,  but  for  protec- 
tion in  case  of  emergency.  We  have 
millions  of  brave  men,  but  unless  pre- 
pared their  resistance  would  become 
a  mere  slaughter  with  ignominious  de- 
feat. 

Our  experience  with  the  miserable 
and  troubleseme  Mexican  situation 
has  demonstrated  the  utter  fatuous- 
ness of  the  Bryan  kind  word  and  peace 
doctrine.  We  have  exhausted  an  en- 
tire dictionary  of  kind  words  on  these 
Mexicans  and  instead  of  their  mani- 
festing any  appreciation  they  are  be- 
coming more  belligerent  every  day. 

Germany  was  prepared  for  war,  and 
thru  her  preparedness  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  entire  allied 
forces  off  of  her  domain.  Had  Belgium 
been  better  prepared  she  could  have 
made  a  stronger  resistance  and  thus 
kept  back  the  invaders  until  the  allies 
came  to  her  support  and  saved  her 
country  from  being  completely  devas- 
tated. Had  France  been  prepared, 
the  Germans  today  would  not  be 
occupying  a  large  section  of  the 
richest  part  of  France;  had  England 
been  prepared,  the  war,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  been  closed  before 
now.  If  the  allies  had  been  prepared 
in  the  same  degree  as  was  Germany, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  war 
would  never  have  occurred  and  even 
though  it  had,  the  final  victory  would 
have  been  won  within  a  few  months 
and  the  awful  slaughter  of  millions 
of  human  beings  would  have  been 
averted.  Our  nation  should  get  ready 
and  then  remain  ready. 


of  any  of  the  other  small  grains,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  oats,  it  gives  a 
greater  yield  than  the  others.  It  has 
proven  to  be  a  great  drouth  resistant, 
ind  is  especially  adapted  to  the  semi- 
arid  country.  On  deep  plowed,  well 
prepared  seed  bed  it  yields  from  60  to 
70  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  grain 
when  ground  makes  a  most  excellent 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

With  this  grain  there  is  a  certainty 
of  producing  a  fair  crop  in  the  driest 
seasons,  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
other  small  grains.  It  is  resistant 
alike  to  rust  and  smut  as  well  as  dry 
weather,  and  it  is  not  easily  damaged 
by  rains  during  the  harvest  season. 

Emmer  should  be  planted  about  the 
same  time  as  fall  wheat,  altho  some 
have  planted  as  late  as  November  and 
grown  a  good  crop.  Winter  emmer 
seed  is  scarce  and  those  desiring  to 
plant  should  secure  seed  without 
further  delay. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 

A  company  of  enterprising  business 
men  is  considering  the  construction  of 
de-hydrating  plants  in  Northern  Colo- 
rado for  the  treatment  of  potatoes, 
beets  and  other  vegetables.  Under  the 
process  employed  in  these  plants  all 
water  is  removed  from  the  vegetables, 
with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  bulk 
and  preventing  decay.  De-hydrated 
vegetables  may  be  kept  for  years  with- 
out losing  any  of  their  nutritive  value 
or  taste. 


Warnings  of  approach  to  railroad 
crossings,  bridges  and  bad  turns  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  will  be  given  by 
trees,  a  variety  for  each,  replacing  to 
a  certain  extent  unsightly  signs  under 
plans  for  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  nature  along  the  national  me- 
morial road,  announced  recently  by  El- 
mer C.  Jensen.  Mr.  Jensen  is  chair- 
man of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects' general  committee  on  the  Lin- 
coln Highway.  He  has  just  completed 
a  trip  over  a  section  of  the  highway. 


BREED  GOOD  HORSES 


The  time  has  come  when  the  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  of  the  west  must 
give  more  attention  to  the  better 
breeding  of  their  horses.  The  pur- 
chase of  horses  for  foreign  war  pur- 
poses has  put  the  horse  industry  upon 
a  very  substantial  basis  for  some  years 
to  come  and  it  is  time  that  the  farm- 
ers woke  up  to  this  situation  and  em- 
barked in  the  breeding  of  good  horses. 
Colorado  has  in  effect  a  stallion  license 
law  which  provides  that  no  horse  can 
stand  for  public  service  without  an  an- 
nual examination  by  a  veterinarian  to 
see  that  it  is  not  afflicted  with  any 
hereditary  disease,  but  the  law  per- 
mits the  licensing  of  "grade"  stallions 
as  well  as  pure  breds.  A  grade  sire 
can  produce  nothing  but  a  scrub.  A 
grade  stallion  cannot  beget  a  grade 
foal;  it  requires  a  pure-bred  stallion  to 
produce  a  grade  foal,  and  it  requires 
the  continued  use  of  pure  blood  in  a 
herd  to  raise  the  grade  of  that  herd.  If 
the  horsemen  of  the  West  would  once 
understand  that  a  grade  stallion  pro- 
duces nothing  but  a  scrub  they  might 
perhaps  pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  sires  they  have  in  their  herds. 
Those  who  are  looking  for  profit  in  the 
future  from  their  mares  will  see  to  it 
that  the  mares  are  bred  to  nothing  but 
pure-bred  stallions  and  they  will  make 
certain  that  the  stallion  to  which  they 
breed  is  really  a  registered  animal. 


The  worst  of  your  troubles  never 
come;  if  you  get  down  in  the  mouth, 
remember  the  experience  of  Jonah — 
he  came  out  all  right.  Compare  your 
condition  with  that  of  the  bleeding, 
starving,  dying  millions  in  Europe, 
then  go  out  and  hire  a  man  with  a 
number  ten  bullhide  boot  to  kick  you 
for  an  hour,  after  which  haul  a  load 
of  straw  to  your  parson  and  a  sack  of 
onions  to  your  editor,  and  if  that  does 
not  ease  your  conscience  and  afford 
you  relief,  offer  them  some  real  hard 
cash  and  watch  them  get  real  mad 
and  ask  you  if  you  had  not  better  con- 
sult a  doctor.  Look  for  sunshine  in- 
stead of  clouds  and  your  liver  will  op- 
erate better. 


PLANT  SOME  WINTER  EMMER 


AMERICAN  UNPREPAREDNESS 
FOR  WAR 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war  there  has  been  agitation  and  dis- 
cussion as  to  unpreparedness  of  this 
country  for  war.  We  are  a  peace-lov- 
ing and  easy-going  people,  and  try  to 
practice  the  golden  rule  as  set  forth 
in  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  but  the  ex- 
periences of  the  warring  nations  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  the  saying,  "When  in  peace,  pre- 
pare for  war."  Tact,  good  judgment 
and  wise  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 


This  comparatively  new  grain  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  favor  among 
those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial. 
It  contains  all  the  nutritious  elements 


The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  of  the  Experiment  Station 
and  College  of  Agriculture  of  Nebras- 
ka has  been  carrying  on  an  extensive 
investigation  during  the  past  year  on 
the  chemistry  of  the  processes  which 
take  place  during  the  ensiling  of  vari- 
ous green  crops.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  silage  made  from  mix- 
tures of  alfalfa  and  sweet  sorghum. 
Six  small  silos  holding  about  one  ton 
each  were  filled  in  September,  1914, 
with  various  mixtures.  Two  of  these 
silos  were  opened  during  the  second 
week  of  August,  1915,  and  the  silage 
in  each  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition. The  first  silo  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  sweet  sorghum  and 
one  part  alfalfa,  while  the  second  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  one  part  sweet  sor- 
ghum and  two  parts  alfalfa.  Alfalfa 
alone  will  not  make  silage,  because  the 
plant  does  not  contain  enough  sugar  to 
insure  the  production  of  sufficient  acid 
to  preserve  the  silage.  The  acid  pro- 
duced from  the  sugar  in  the  green 
plant  by  bacterial  action  preserves  the 
silage.  By  mixing  sweet  sorghum  with 
the  alfalfa  the  necessary  sugar  is  sup- 
plied. 


VISIT  OUR  BOOTH  AT  THE  EXPOSITION 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  members 
of  its  family  who  visit  the  International  Soil  Products  Exposition  to 
make  its  booth  their  headquarters.  If  there  is  any  information  that  you 
would  like  to  have,  our  booth  will  be  the  place  to  secure  it.  We  want 
you  to  feel  that  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  published  for  your  benefit 
and  that  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  serve  you  in  any  way  possible. 


SYNOPTIC  REPORT  OF  A  GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS. 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 
The  most  important  address  of  the 
second  day's  conference  (Tuesday) 
was  an  address  by  that  veteran  inves- 
tigator, teacher  and  agricultural  scien- 
tist who  for  many  years  was  in  the 
forefront  of  agricultural  science  and 
whose  books  on  farm  topics  are  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  agricul 
tural  library  and  should  be  in  every 
farm  home — Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  for- 
merly of  Cornell. 

When  President  Waters,  presiding 
over  the  joint  session,  introduced  this 
energetic  and  earnest  agriculturist 
who  has  passed  his  fourscore  years 
as  the  "DEAN  OF  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURE," the  entire  audience  rose 
to  its  feet  and  paid  Prof.  Roberts  a 
most  impressive  tribute  of  respect.  Be- 
fore the  speaker  were  college  presi- 
dents, deans  of  agriculture,  directors 
of  experiment  stations  and  scientific 
investigators  of  national  repute,  who 
had  sat  under  this  worthy  man's  in- 
struction and  all  had  been  inspired  by 
his  writings. 

His  theme  this  morning  was  "The 
Trend  of  Agricultural  Practice."  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  making  a 
study  of  wheat  production,  since  this 
more  largely  the  nation  over  marks 
agricultural  practice  than  any  other 
farm  crop,  as  it  is  more  widely  grown. 
From  a  most  careful  analysis  of  cost 
of  production  and  marketing  in  the 
eleven  largest  producing  states,  he 
finds  the  average  cost  to  have  been: 

In  1911  $1.03  per  bushel 

In  1913   1.04  per  bushel 

For  the  whole  United  States  it  is 
even  greater  than  this.  The  average 
price  received  for  his  wheat  by  the 
farmer  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  month 
of  June: 

1863-1872  was  $1.91  per  bushel 
1872-1881  was   1.33  per  bushel 
1882-1892  was    1.04  per  bushel 
1892-1912  was     .96  per  bushel 
For  the  last  forty  years  the  price  of 
wheat  has  been  fluctuating  around  a 
dollar  in  June.    In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober,  for   same   period,   97.3  cents. 
American  farmers  therefore  have  long 
been  selling  wheat  for  less  than  it 
cost. 

The  twelfth  census  gives  the  value 
of  this  crop  as  follows: 

Per  Acre 

All  Central  States  $8.02 

North  Atlantic  States   8.18 

South  Atlantic  States   6.77 

South  Central  States   7.12 

The  average  annual  rental  of  wheat 
land,  1911,  was  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  acre. 
We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  about 
the  yield  of  wheat.  We  are  getting 
that  yield  which  means  we  are  coining 
losses  instead  of  profits. 

When  plants  are  seriously  checked 
in  their  growth,  they  seldom  use  all 
the  available  nutrients  of  the  soil. 
While  ideal  conditions  of  heat,  mois- 
ture, etc.,  affect  the  crop  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  better  preparation  of  the 
land,  better  use  of  fertilizers,  substi- 
tuting virgin  soil  for  worn-out  land,  is 
essential  to  change  present  loss  to  fu- 
ture profit. 

The  grain  raiser  should  learn  a  les- 
son from  the  modern  auto  driver.  On 
an  improved  state  highway  he  uses 
but  20  per  cent  of  his  power;  when  on 
a  dirt  road  a  little  more;  when  he 
reaches  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  uses  40 
and  sometimes  60  per  cent.  On  the 
extreme  high  places  all  his  reserve 
power  is  called  in  and  becomes  most 
efficient.  The  grain  raiser  represents 
in  this  illustration  all  other  types  of 
crop  farmers.  They  should  store  in 
their  land  reserve  crop  power  so  in  the 
plants'  emergency  it  may  be  rendered 
efficient.  It  is  the  reserve  power  that 
wins  out.  It  does  not  pay  to  rob  the 
land.  Happily,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
mend  our  ways.  This  modern  auto 
driver  gives  a  lesson  which  can  be 
applied  to  benefit  the  farmer  and  the 
land  he  tills. 

Increased  Productiveness 

If  you  are  permitted  to  live  out  your 
allotted  four  score  years,  you  will  see 
the  land  producing  50  per  cent  more 
than  now.  I  find  that  in  the  five-cent 
loaf  less  than  one  cent  goes  to  the 
farmer,  the  other  four  cents  to  some- 
one else  between  farmer  who  raises 
and  the  one  who  consumes.  This  gives 
us  problems  in  marketing  to  be  solved 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


Alfalfa  Between  Orchard  Rows 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  alfalfa  between  the  trees  in  a 
young  orchard.  Trees  are  apples,  six 
to  eight  years  old,  planted  twenty-eight 
feet  apart  on  agricultural  triangles, 
making  the  space  north  and  south 
about  twenty-four  feet.  Have  put  a 
twelve-foot  width  of  alfalfa  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  space.  Will  it  harm  the 
trees  or  interfere  with  the  growth? 
Need  the  hay,  which  was  the  reason 
for  putting  alfalfa,  but  if  it  does  any 
harm  will  plow  it  up,  as  the  orchard  is 
the  first  consideration. 

If  alfalfa  is  injurious,  what  hay  crop 
can  be  grown  between  the  trees  that 
is  not  injurious?  Orchard  is  in  the 
Bear  Park  district,  upper  Arkansas 
Valley. — John  J.  Cooper,  Denver  Co., 
Colo. 

The  growing  of  alfalfa  in  a  bearing 
orchard  is  sometimes  advisable,  espec- 
ially if  the  soil  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able, tho  the  return  in  hay  from  such 
planting  is  less  than  one  would  natur- 
ally expect  Then,  too,  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  in  using  the  hay 
grown  in  a  bearing  orchards,  as  the 
orchard  has  to  be  sprayed  with  arse- 
nates of  some  kind  to  keep  the  codling 
moth  in  control,  and  the  spray  will 
naturally  fall  oh  the  crops  grown  and 
thus  poison  them  and  make  them  un- 
safe for  feeding  purposes. 

We  have  several  cases  where  live- 
stock has  actually  been  killed  by  feed- 
ing upon  alfalfa  hay  grown  in  an 
orchard  which  has  been  sprayed  with 
arsenate  of  lead. 

Alfalfa  is  a  good  crop  to  grow  es- 
pecially on  heavy  lands,  provided  it  is 
not  made  permanent.  If  the  last  cut- 
ting is  plowed  under,  the  land  will  be 
greatly  benefited. 

So  many  of  our  fruit  growers  still 
labor  under  the  impression  that  a  crop 
of  apples  taken  off  the  trees  is  not  ex- 
haustive on  the  soil.  They  should  re- 
member that  a  good  crop  of  apples 
takes  as  much  from  the  soil  as  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  and  something  should 
be  returned  to  the  soil  if  a  profitable 
production  is  to  be  had  year  in  and 
year  out.  Also  many  fruit  growers 
seem  to  think  that  the  growing  of  a 
crop  between  the  trees  is  not  injurious 
to  the  trunks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
feeding  roots  on  the  ten  or  twelve- 
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year-old  apple  trees  are  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  away  from  the  trunks,  so 
that  the  leaving  of  cultivated  space 
immediately  around  the  tree  has  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  trees  or  the  crop 
of  fruit. 
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Saving  Sweet  Clover  Seed 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  need  some  good  advice,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know.  Please  reply  as  soon  as  con- 
venient by  letter,  because  although  we 
read  your  paper,  yet  I  am  short  on  time 
in  this  matter. 

There  is  so  much  sweet  clover  near 
here  that  I  wondered  if  it  would  not 
pay  to  gather  It  for  seed,  but  these 
questions  come  up:  How  can  I  harvest 
it?  "What  can  I  do  to  get  it  threshed? 
There  are  threshing  machines  here,  but 
I  wouldn't  have  enough,  perhaps,  to 
pay  them  to  buy  new  sieves,  etc.,  if 
that  is  necessary.  Any  good  from  sweet 
clover  is  such  a  new  idea  that  I  don't 
know  much  about  it.  If  you  can  help 
me  in  this  I  will  write  you  my  experi- 
ence for  your  paper,  and  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  someone  else  in  my  cir- 
cumstances. 

Where  could  I  market  the  seed,  and 
about  what  could  I  expect  per  pound? 
Also,  can  I  get  a  copy  of  your  paper 
that  came  during  the  early  spring  con- 
taining splendid  information  about  dry- 
land fruit  raising  in  Colorado?  You 
see,  we  are  new  farmers  and  are  livins 
with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Sutter  (who  takes 
your  paper)  while  we  get  the  improve- 
ments on  our  own  place.  She  saw  the 
fruit  article  and  sent  it  to  my  brother. 
Fred  Shambo  of  Briggsdale,  who  is  dry 
farming;  but  I  want  a  copy,  too.  We 
intend  to  subscribe  for  your  paper  just 
as  soon  as  we  move  to  ourselves,  as 
we  need  its  good  advice.— Mrs.  L.  T. 
Reynolds,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 

In  regard  to  harvesting  sweet  clover 
in  small  quantities,  those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  this  in  a  small  way  either 
strip  the  seed  hy  hand  or  mow  the 
clover  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
seed  will  not  shatter,  and  take  it  some 
place  where  they  can  flail  off  the  seed 
on  a  floor  or  canvas.  I  fear,  however, 
that  you  will  not  find  it  profitable  since 
the  craze  for  sweet  clover  seed  is 
wearing  off  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  demand  will  not  be  nearly  so 
great  another  year  as  it  has  been  the 
last  few  seasons. 

However,  if  you  have  leisure  time, 
you  might  make  a  little  money  by  sav- 
ing the  seed  from  sweet  clover  that 
is  growing  near  your  home.  You  can 
market  the  seed  at  most  any  of  the 
seed  houses,  as  they  all  handle  sweet 
clover  seed.  The  unhulled  has  been 
selling  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
hulled  at  13  cents  per  pound.  If  you 
I  wish  to  refer  to  the  February  number 
of  Western  Farm  Life,  which  con- 
tained an  interesting  story  by  Prof.  E. 
R.  Bennett,  on  Dry  Land  Orcharding, 
I  will  mail  you  this  copy  under  sep- 
arate cover. 


Insure  Your  Live  Stock 

Against  Death  From  Any  Cause 


HORSES,  CATTLE, 
MULES,  JACKS, 
SHEEP,  GOATS 


We  will  insure  your  live  stock  up  to  70%  of  the  sale  value  and  a 
policy  in  our  company,  absolutely  guarantees  that  you  will  be  able  to 
market  your  whole  herd. 

ASSURES  ADDITIONAL  CREDIT 

Should  you  desire  to  borrow  money  on  your  livestock,  a  policy  in  our 
company  will  enable  you  to  secure  the  maximum  amount  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate,  the  desirability  of  Live  Stock  Insurance  being  fully  recog- 
nized and  endorsed  by  our  State  Bank  Commissioner  and  by  every  banker 
who  has  investigated  and  familiarized  himself  with  same. 
Our  Rates  Are  Low — Too  Low  to  Justify  You  Carrying  Your  Own  Risk. 

We  are  a  COLORADO  COMPANY,  composed  entirely  of  COLORADO 
people.  We  are  the  only  HOME  COMPANY  writing  LIVE  STOCK  IN- 
SURANCE in  COLORADO.  We  are  an  incorporated  company,  with  a 
paid-up-capital  of  $100,000  and  have  deposited  gilt-edge  Colorado  Securi- 
ties for  $100,000  with  The  Insurance  Department  of  Colorado  to  back  up 
every  policy  we  write. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office,  Tabor  Opera  House  Block.    Denver,  Colorado 

When  in  Denver  at  the  International  Farm  Congress  call  at  our  booth, 
No.12  Dairy  Bldg,  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it  or  write  for  particulars. 


BULK  APPLES  FANCY  BOXED  APPLES  ONIONS 

Ship  Your  Potatoes 

TO  A  POTATO  SPECIALIST 

WS—       ADAU/I    CV      Car    Lot    Broker    and  Jobber 
■  r.  tKUWLt  1  ,  1548-50  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


There  are  several  species  of  "car- 
penter" bees,  or,  as  they  are  often 
called,  "leafcutter"  bees,  that  do  this 
work.  The  bits  of  leaves  that  they 
carry  away  are  u«ed  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  tha  cells  in  which  they 
store  pollen  mixed  with  honey  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  their  young. 

I  do  not  know  a  satisfactory  remedy 
to  be  applied  to  the  foliage,  and  am 
not  sure  that  you  can  do  much  to  les- 
sen the  injuries.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  bees  are  abundant  enough  to 
do  serious  harm.  One  could  collect 
the  bees  in  an  insect  net  and  kill  them, 
and  it  is  probable  that  by  collecting 
a  few  of  the  bees  in  this  way,  others 
would  be  frightened  away  and  go  to 
other  plants  for  their  supply  of  leaves. 

C.  P.  GILLETTE, 
Colorado  State  Entomologist. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

A  number  of  outstanding  boars 
and  gilts  from  stock  that  have  been 
prize  winners  at  leading  fairs  for 
many  years. 

Write  me  your  wants — I  can 
please  you  in  selection.  Better  still, 
some  and  see  the  herd. 

C.  W.  HENRY 
Littleton,  Colo. 


SPRING  POST 
SYSTEM 


Strong-  ♦ 
est,    lightest  . 
posts  in  the 
world.  Flexible  system,  stands  t 
(Treat  strain.  Anchored.  Cheap; 
quickly  set—no  concrete.  Write 
TODAY  lor  Yard  and  Field  Post  Booklets. 
CARBO  POST  CO..    268  "»"d  McN«ll»  Bli«- 


CHICAGO 


ARE  YOU  COMING? 

INTER- 


THE  FAKMERS'  OWN  SHOW 

100,000  fanner*  will  attend  and  exchange  ideas, 
v,  b.  QoTernment,  17  Western  States  and  Canada 
will  exhibit  farm  products  raised  with  and 
without  irrigation.  Bee  the  largest  Tractor 
Plowing  Demonstration  erer  held.  Implements 
exhibited  will  inclnde  everything  the  farmer 
seeds  to  make  his  work  easier  and  more 
profitable.  Hpeakers  will  cover  all  subjects  vital 
to  the  fanner  and  his  family.  We  want  yon  to 
eome.  Ask  questions.  Make  suggestions.  Address 
MTEIUTIOMii  ItT-Ml.mt  CONttE.S.  DEHYEl,  COLO. 


Making  Bordeaux  Mixture 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  give  me  the  recipe  for  making 
Bordeaux  mixture. — J.  R.  S.,  Provo, 
Utah.  

Dissolve  4  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
(blue  stone)  by  suspending  it  in  a 
gunnysack  in  10  gallons  of  water. 
Then  slack  5  pounds  of  rock  lime  in 
as  small  quantity  of  water  as  possible. 
When  thoroughly  slacked,  add  enough 
water  to  make  up  10  gallons.  Pour 
the  copper  sulphate  solution  and  the 
lime  solution  together  in  another  ves- 
sel at  the  same  time.  Add  enough 
water  to  make  50  gallons. 

For  summer  spray,  while  the  foliage 
is  tender,  use  half  strength. 

The  copper  sulphate  should  not  be 
dissolved  in  metal  vessels,  as  it  will 
corrode  them.  The  Bordeaux  mixture 
deteriorates  upon  standing,  and  only 
enough  should  be  made  up  for  imme- 
diate use. 

E.  P.  SANDSTEN, 
Colorado  State  Horticulturist. 


Black  Bugs  Destroy  Vines 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  my  garden  I  am  bothered  with  a 
black  bee  which  works  on  my  vines 
and  peach  trees.  They  cut  the  travis 
and  take  the  little  pieces  away  with 
them.  Please  advise  how  I  can  rid 
the  vines  of  them. — Mrs.  Dayton  Gra- 
ham. Hereford,  Ariz. 


An  Ailing  Pig 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  an  apparently  healthy  male 
pig  four  months  old,  in  good  condition 
and  feed  it  some  cracked  corn,  bran 
and  slop.  This  pig  is  getting  stiff  in 
its  hind  legs  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  up  on  its  hind  feet,  but 
drags  himself  around  by  his  forefeet. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  this  ail- 
ment and  what  I  should  do  to  cure  him? 
— R.  D.  Willard,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 

We  have  many  reports  of  paralysis 
in  hogs  that  appear  to  be  otherwise  in 
perfect  health.  Some  have  attributed 
this  condition  to  inbreeding,  and  this 
no  doubt  is  a  factor  in  some  cases. 
Some  have  thought  an  unbalanced 
ration  was  largely  responsible,  but  the 
real  cause  has  not  been  definitely  de- 
termined. There  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  it  may  be  caused  from  parasites. 
This  condition  should  be  made  a  sub- 
ject for  special  investigation.  Not 
many  hogs  recover  from  this  condi- 
tion and  the  muscles  of  the  hind  leg 
gradually  waste  away  until  the  ani- 
mals become  helpless  and  have  to  be 
destroyed.  When  first  showing  symp- 
toms of  paralysis,  the  hogs  appear  to 
be  in  perfect  health  otherwise  and 
they  probably  would  stand  inspection 
for  food,  and  this  might  be  the  most 
satisfactory  outcome  even  though  the 
hogs  were  condemned. 

G.  H.  GLOVER. 


No.72  $36 

The  Best 

Saddle  in  the  West 

J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

KNEE  CAPS,  ANKLETS, 
SUPPORTERS,  ETC. 

Quick  service,  fresh  goods,  made 
to  order  on  our  own  loom. 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

The  J.  Durbin  Surg.  S  apply  Co. 
1506  Curtis  St.        Denver,  Colo. 


FOREST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks,  winners  1908- 
1915.  Eggs  for  sale  from  specially 
mated  pens.  Prices  on  application. 
T.  V.  WILSOX,  Life  Member  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Boulder, 
Colo. 


The  silo  furnishes  succulent,  palata- 
ble feed  of  uniform  quality,  that  is  al- 
ways near  at  hand. 


The  Mesquite  Ranch 

A  Thrilling  Romantic 
Ranch  Story 


READ  IT 
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Singletrees, 
Doubletrees, 
Neckyokes. 

WHEN  you  are  buying  a 
singletree,  doubletree,  or 
neckyoke,  look  on  the  end  for  the 
capital  letter  "H"  in  a  circle— a 
mark  of  quality. 

That  mark  is  put  there  by  the 
manufacturer  —  it  is  a  guarantee 
that  only  the  best  grade  of  hickory, 
thoroughly  seasoned  was  used,  that 
the  "irons"  were  put  on  "cold"  by  powerfu' 
machines. 

The  "Tree"  That 
Stands  The  Pull 

means  much  to  you — means  greater 
strength,  longer 
service — all  at  a 
trifling  difference 
in  cost — if  any. 

"H"  line  "trees" 
for  every  purpose 
— your  dealer  has 
a  complete  stock 
and  he  prefers  to 
Bell  you  one  of  the 
"H"  line  as  he 
knows  it  will  give 
you  long  wear  and 
satisfactory  ser- 
vice. Manufactured  By 

THE  FAETH  IRON  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


"KKf  50  CENTS 


Valuable  Book 
Given  Away 

by  Makers  of 

Red  Seal 


Dry  Batteries 


Most  efficient,  satisfactory  and  economi- 
cal medium  of  ignition  for 

Gas  Engines — Automobiles — 
Tractors 

also  for  Phones,  Cells,  Hand  Lanterns,  ete. 


Complimentary  to  Users  of  Dry  -Batteries 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  we  will 
forward  you  free  and  postpaid,  book  — 
"How  io  Run  theGaaJSnsrinc — Simplified" 
nlso  our  catalog  containing  pictures  and 
dcHcrlpt ions  of  everything  electrical  for 
home  and  on  the  farm. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 
Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries 
The  Guarantee  Protects  You 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 
132  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
New  York         St.  Louii         San  Francisco 
Factories:      Jersey  City,  Cincinnati  and  Ravenna,  0. 


GET  MORE  CREAM 
by  using  a  SIMPLE 
SPEED  INDICATOR 
on  your  Cream  Sepa- 
rator. Fits  any  make 
o  f  separator.  At- 
tached in  two  min- 
utes; easy  to  adjust; 
controls  speed  of  ma- 
chine; absolutely  ac- 
curate; can't  get  out 
of  order.  Price,  $3.00 
postpaid.  Agents  wanted.  Splendid 
proposition. 

SIMPLE  SPEED  INDICATOR  CO. 
Box  38  Sidney.  Ohio 


MESQUITE  RANCH 

In  this  number  of  Western  Farm 
Life  we  are  beginning  a  most  interest- 
ing serial  story,  "Mesquite  Ranch,"  by 
that  popular  author,  Catherine  Eggle- 
ston.  The  story  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated and  will  hold  the  interest  of  the 
reader  from  first  to  last. 

The  hero,  Frederick  Radford,  is 
the  pampered  son  of  a  supposedly 
wealthy  New  York  widow  who  in- 
dulged her  only  child  in  every  lux- 
ury that  his  fancy  suggested.  Fred- 
erick and  his  mother  lived  in  a  pala- 
tial home  surrounded  by  a  large  re- 
tinue of  servants  who  were  at  all 
times  ready  to  administer  to  their 
every  want.  Frederick,  feeling  that 
his  mother's  wealth  was  fully  ade- 
quate to  gratify  his  extravagant  ex- 
penditures, had  never  learned  the 
value  of  money  nor  knew  what  the 
word  economy  meant.  He  owned  a 
stable  of  blooded  horses,  a  bunch  of 
polo  ponies  and  a  number  of  the  best 
automobiles  that  money  could  buy. 

Naturally  Frederick,  or  "Ted,"  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  was  regarded 
by  the  fond  mothers  as  a  most  desir- 
able "catch"  for  their  daughters.  He 
was  handsome,  educated,  and  above 
everything  else  that  appealed  to 
them,  he  was  rich.  Ted  thought  that 
he  loved  one  of  these  beautiful  daugh- 
ters, and  Mrs.  Hetherington  was 
determined  that  her  daughter  Bess 
should  marry  this  wealthy  and  clever 
young  man.  Ted  thought  he  was  very 
deeply  in  love  with  Bess,  and  when 
his  mother  suddenly  confided  to  him 
that  her  fortune  was  lost  and  even 
the  home  where  they  lived  was  so 
heavily  mortgaged  that  she  would  be 
unable  to  redeem  it  and  in  order  to 
retain  her  place  in  society  and  keep 
up  appearances  she  was  about  to  marry 
a  wealthy  mining  man,  Ted  felt  that 
he  was  destined  to  lose  the  only  girl 
he  had  ever  loved  and  without  whom 
life  would  prove  a  barren  waste.  Even 
when  his  mother  assured  him  that  her 
millionaire  husband,  Mr.  Barrington, 
would  make  ample  provisions  for  his 
welfare,  Ted  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  affair  between  him  and  his  beloved 
Bess  was  all  over  and  that  he  was 
soon  to  be  forced  out  into  a  new 
world. 

Frederick  Radford  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  his  past  life  had  been  idled 
away  and  that  he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  parasite  on  society.  The  idea 
that  he  was  to  become  dependent  on 
his  mother's  husband  was  as  repulsive 
to  him  as  was  his  stepfather,  Mr.  Bar- 
rington, for  whom  he  had  a  strong 
aversion.  Determining  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  Bess  and  her  mother  were 
attracted  by  his  supposed  wealth  and 
not  by  the  real  man,  Ted  sold  his  be- 
longings, paid  his  obligations  and 
bought  a  ticket  to  the  far  West. 

He  had  heard  a  little  French  girl 
who  was  the  assistant  of  a  nurse  in 
his  mother's  home  speak  of  Pinon, 
Ariz.,  a  wild  place  inhabitated  by  cow 
boys  and  miners  and  to  that  point 
purchased  a  ticket.  On  reaching  Pinon 
he  engaged  his  services  to  a  cattleman, 
owner  of  Mesquite  Ranch,  to  work  as  a 
cowboy.  On  account  of  his  classic 
features,  soft  skin  and  polished  ways 
he  was  nicknamed  '"Pretty"  by  the 
other  cowboys  on  the  ranch. 

Ted  soon  learned  that  the  life  of  a 
cowboy  on  broad  plains  and  sandy 
deserts  of  the  Great  West  was  quite 
different  from  the  life  he  had  led  in 
New  York  City,  but  withal  he  enjoyed 
te  new  freedom,  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  fact  that  he  was 
carving  out  his  own  future.  Ted's 
experience  in  his  new  life  was  to  be 
filled  with  vicissitudes.  It  seemed  that 
every  misfortune  that  could  befall  a 
human  being  was  to  be  his  lot.  He 
learned  from  dear  experience  that  a 
very  hot  fire  was  required  to  burn 
away  the  dross  and  turn  out  the  pure 
gold.  He  was  building  character  every 
day  and  proving  to  his  associate  cow- 
men that  he  possessed  the  sterling 
qualities  of  which  heroes  are  made. 
He  convinced  himself  that  marriage 
without  love  is  criminal  and  wired  Bess 
that  she  could  consider  herself  re- 
leased and  that  he  would  not  marry 
her. 

Ted  endured  many  hardships  of  a 
cowboy  without  murmur  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions  showed  his  daunt- 
less courage  where  life  was  at  stake. 


A  GOOD  LAMP  BURNS 
ITS  OWN  SMOKE 

Lamp  mixes  air  and 

oil  in  just  the  right  proportions  so 
that  you  get  a  clear,  bright,  light 

without  a  trace  of  smell  or  smoke. 

RAYO  lamps  are  gracefully  designed  and  built 

to  last.  They  are  easy  to  clean  and  easy  to  rewick. 

Dealers  everywhere  carry  the  RA  YO. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 


Albuquerque 

Denver 

Butte 


(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Salt  Lake  City 


Cheyenne 
Pueblo 

Boise 





Solid  con« 
•traction  and 
good  style  give 
to  Honorbilt 
Shoe*  their  well 
earned  reputa- 
tion for  quality. 
For  comfort  and 
wear  they  have 
no  equal  no  mat- 
ter  what  you  pay. 


HONORBILT 
SHOES 


ever 


Materials  are  the  choicest;  work- 
manship is  high  grade.  A  trial  will 
convince  you  that  they  are 
the  best  money's  worth  you 
secured  in  footwear.    Ask  your  dealer. 


WARNING- Always  look  for  the  Mayer  ^BS 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  If  your  stv,es 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 


We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men, 
women,  children; Dry-Sox  wet  weather  shoes;  Honorbilt 
Cushion  Shoes,  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


Grades  Roads 
Levels  Land 


Ditching^ 

Made  Easy 


With  the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  u 
to  i  ft.  deep.  Fine  for 
levee  work;  ter 
racing;  cleaning 
out  laterals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple— Practical 

Nothinsr  to  break  or  get  out  of 
fix.   Weighs  300  lbs.    Does  all. 
and  more  than  the  big  machines.     Pays  for  itself  in  a  few 
hours'  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  introductory  proposition. 
0WENSB0RO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Incorporated,  Boi  808,   Denver,  Colorado 


Money-back  guarantee. 
Thousands  in  use. 


He  had  inherited  from  his  father  cer- 
tain mining  stock  which  had  long  been 
considered  worthless,  but  which  finally 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  and  made 
of  him  a  wealthy  man. 


The  story  of  the  '"Mesquite  Ranch" 
fairly  bristles  with  intense  interest  in 
which  romance  and  adventure  are  in- 
terwoven and  the  reader  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  a  single  chapter. 
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GET  THE  SELLING  HABIT 


lftMor»1hanATractor.ltDo*5  More 
Different  Kinh  Of  Farm W<?rk Than 
AnyfectorBuntAferfeOnSofb 
Groun3  Without  R»ckinf  TK«Same 
Haw  Opfdteslraclor  Aim  Implw* 


One  Man  Harvests  40  Acres  One  Han  Plows  10  Acres 
a  Day  a  Day 

Wnr«  For  All  TK«  Fads  Now 
cJOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO, 

922  BENTON  ST.  OOLICT  ILL. 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  to  get  a  copy  of  the 

MYERS  SPRAY  PUMP  CATALOG. 
It's  a  big  book  in  the  spraying  world,  and  shows 
the  complete  line  of  Myers  Spray  Pumps,  Nozzles 
and  Accessories  that  are  considered  standard  by 
leading  fruit  growers.  It  also  contains  a  valuable 
Treatise  on  Spraying  with  Spraying  Calendar  and 


Formulas.    If  you  grow  fruit  in  any  quantity  you 
want  a  copy  before  the  Fall  Spraying  Period— It 
will  enable  you  to  get  a  MYERS  Spray  Pump 
through  your  dealer— the  style  you  prefer  in  the 
size  you  need,  and  in  plenty  of  time. 
MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS  are  known  from  coast 
to  coast  in  every  fruit  grow 
""l  ing  community  as  proven. 

1  ^,  fully  tested,  highly  efficient 

and  best  equipped  of  any  on 
the  market,  and  our  guaran- 
ee  is  back  of  every  Myers 
Outfit— brce  or  small. 
Write  toiiy  for  your  copy. 


F.E.MYER5  ScBRO. 


IASHLANO  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOLWORKS 
1140  ORANGE  ST.  A5HLAND.  OHIO 


Let  Us  Show  You  How  to  Get  Your 

Next  Suit 


FREE 


Made  to  Your  Measure 


M*n*j  Tailored  C!a««) 
Urntntm  —  (Millionaire 
Trimmings  iwell  Cm 
"■ecenteed  Ftt.  


Do  yon  want  thiq  swell  suit? 
\v'ant.tforr.othine7  Without n  pen- 
ny'.* co^t7  $.i0  tfi*$40  WOO)  \  not  buy 
ft  bef.jr  one.  Simply  wchr  It.  tell 
your  friend*  where  you  sot  it—  •nd 

Make  40  to  $I5  a  Day 

eJcine;  their  order*.  It  Is  de»H  eaoy. 
.oa  never  unw  ■  nobbier  suit  or  a 
more  i  '  •  p.~  tt  rn.  «-ut  i->  ptrict- 
1y  Tennro  style  C8  months  ah'-ud  of 
thetim«*s).  Yonrcho.ce  of  GO  pat- 
terns  and  3  ooZM  styles  to  choose 
from.  D-'-p  us  *  p"«t  1  rar.l  for 
1  <avjr  partem  hook,  inrt'ie  in  forma* 
tion  at>,ut  stiles,  s^l'-mess-iiinip 
Manks.  etc..  ftfe  DON'T  WAIT. 
Everything*  FUEE. 

Suit  Delivered  FREE 


American  Woolen  Mil's  Co. 

Oept   10A22  CHICAGO 


AGENTS 


lfSI-lll1l»/ 
In  »»  tfasn  \ 

yw  "■'<•.  i'l  s*'T.  in  touch  wi^h  US,  Ihf 
largvwt    mtitmlnrltirf-rn    of  transparent 
handle  Knives  anr]  J:  izors  in  U.H.nnd  ire  will 
ahow  you  how  Ut  make  more.  8|x*:ihI  outfit  otter. 
«i(--.|,TT  nTTLZBT  <  i,  242  «»r  HU,  CkXTO],  OHIO 


Farming  is  a  business  as  well  as  a 
science.  The  business  of  the  farmer 
is  to  produce  things  and  sell  them  for 
profit.  This  is  also  the  business  of  all 
the  manufacturing  plants  thruout  the 
world.  A  farmer  is  not  only  a  busi- 
ness man,  but  also  a  manufacturer, 
and  might  be  considered  a  merchant, 
since  his  income  is  dependent  on  the 
products  that  he  sells  for  profit.  If 
nothing  is  sold  from  the  farm,  natur- 
ally there  will  be  no  income,  hence  the 
marketing  end  of  the  game  is  fully  as 
important,  and  in  many  cases  even 
more  so,  than  the  producing  end. 

It  has  been  my  observation  for  many 
years  that  the  progressive  farmer,  the 
one  that  forges  ahead — has  no  mort- 
gages, but  enjoys  a  good  bank  account, 
is  the  one  who  has  always  something 
to  sell.  He  manages  to  have  a  load 
of  cattle,  hogs,  grain,  bunch  of  sheep, 
some  wool  or  potatoes,  or  perhaps 
some  fruit  or  dairy  products  to  market 
every  month,  or  even  better,  some- 
thing every  week  in  the  year  which 
brings  in  a  constant  income.  Of 
course,  this  kind  of  a  farmer  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  marketing  game  and 
knows  where  and  when  to  dispose  of 
his  products  at  the  best  time  when 
they  will  return  the  largest  profit. 

With  the  available  cash  he  is  con- 
stantly making  improvements  both  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  house,  and  is  ma- 
terially increasing  the  value  of  his 
place.  This  kind  of  a  farmer  is  not 
worrying  about  farm  credits  or  where 
he  can  raise  a  mortgage  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  because  he  has  cash  on 
hand  to  use  when  needed.  If  he  hears 
of  some  live  stock  in  the  neighborhood 
that  is  to  be  sold  below  their  actual 
value,  he  has  the  cash  with  which  to 
buy  them  the  grain  and  forage  to  feed, 
with  the  result  that  he  realizes  a 
handsome  profit  when  the  stock  is 
ready  to  market. 

The  selling  habit  farmer  is  naturally 
a  live  stock  farmer.  He  has  a  good 
long  foresight  and  makes  his  plans  at 
least  a  year  or  more  in  advance.  He 
realizes  that  if  he  is  to  have  hogs  and 
butter  to  sell  next  year,  he  must  have 
the  sows  to  raise  the  pigs  and  the 
cows  to  give  the  milk.  If  he  would 
keep  his  stock  in  a  thrifty  condition 
he  must  have  the  right  kind  of  crops 
to  feed,  and  if  he  would  have  the  crops 
to  feed,  he  must  keep  his  soil  in  such 
an  enriched  condition  that  it  will  pro- 
duce the  crops. 

Practice  diversified  farming,  grow 
things  and  keep  them  moving  out  to 
market.  Do  not  keep  stuff  that  is 
raised  for  market  after  they  have  fin- 
ished their  growing  period  and  are  no 
longer  making  gains  on  feed  and  care. 
When  it  is  ready  for  market,  let  it  go, 
if  the  market  is  anything  like  fair  to 
good.  Cull  over  the  flocks  and  herds 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  dispose  of 
the  most  unprofitable  ones,  keep  those 
that  possess  the  best  blood,  thereby 
constantly  building  up  your  herd.  Grow 
more  and  buy  more  to  take  the  places 
of  the  ones  that  you  have  sold.  Some 
farmers  never  progress  financially  be- 
cause they  seem  to  feel  that  what  they 
have  is  better  than  that  owned  by  any- 
one else,  and  hence  their  animals  and 
produce  are  kept  so  long  that  the  profit 
is  eaten  up. 

There  always  has  been  good  money 
in  growing  and  selling  animals,  and 
there  always  will  be,  hence  the  moral 
— buy  more  and  feed  more.  Keep  the 
farm  well  stocked,  even  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  buy  more  feed.  Make  it 
a  practice  to  have  some  kind  of  ani- 
mals to  sell  for  cash  every  few  weeks 
during  the  entire  year.  Adopt  the 
method  of  most  successful  merchants 
— turn  your  stock  and  money  often. 
Keep  your  fields  well  fenced  with  hog- 
tight  wire  and  make  every  field  a  pas- 
ture some  time  during  the  year.  Avoid 
marketing  grain  or  forage  in  the  raw 
state,  but  sell  it  on  the  hoof. 


Beats  all  how  Prince  Albert 
will  ring  true  ! 

From  the  start  you'll  enjoy  every 
puff  of  a  pipe  or  hand-made 
cigarette  packed  with  Prince 
Albert !    Don't  have  to  be  in- 
troduced; don't  have  to  fire- 
proof your  tongue ;  , 
don't  have  to  do 
any  old  thing  but 
lay  low  on  the 
shade- side  of  the 
lane  and  hum  and 
smoke  -  smoke- 
smoke  !   The  pat- 
ented  process 
makes  that  possi- 
ble— and  cuts  out 
bite  and  parch  f 


Here  is  a  photographof  one  of  the  finest  types  of 
Ind 


dians  now  living.  Chief  Eagle  Shirt,  an  ardent 
pipe  smoker,  who  hails  from  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.  The  Chief  is  32  years  old,  and  is 
one  of  the  star  attractions  with  " 101  Ranch." 


It  cheers  up  your  smoke-desires  most  astonishingly 
— so  chummy,  so  cool,  so  mild,  so  mellow,  is  every 
fragrant  puff  of 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


You  get  out  your  best  Sunday  jimmy  pipe  or 
some  makin's  papers  and  let  Prince  Albert 
sing  its  sunny  smoke  song  in  the  language 
your  tongue  and  your  palate  will  know 
right  quick!  Give  it  a  real  try-out,  and 
there'll  be  no  doubt  about  P.  A.  being  your 
side-partner  in  the  immediate  future  ! 

Realize,  it  can't  cost  you  more  than  5c  or  10c 
to  prove  that  Prince  Albert  is  all  the  most 
ardent  enthusiast  ever  claimed  for  it ! 

Prince  Albert  is  sold  everywhere  in  toppy  red 
bags,  Sc  (handy  for  rollers);  tidy  red  tins,  10c; 
pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidors — and — in 
clecer  crystal-glass  pound  humidors  with 
sponge-moistener  tops  that  keep  the  tobacco 
in  the  finest  possible  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


Copyright  1915  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tofcacco  Co. 


AlBER] 


"Better  Light-Less  Cost" 

"Like  the  Angle  Lamps  so  well  we've  dismantled  our  costly  gas 
machine"  writes  one  user.  "30  days'  trial"  exclaims  another, "why 
30  minutes  would  convince  the  most  conservative  'Missourian'  that 
Angle  Lamps  give  better  light  than  gas  or  electricity." 

"Our  Angle  Lamps  have  saved  20  times  their 
cost,"  testifies  still  another  Angle  user,  "in 
oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  'cuss  words.' 


The  Angle  Lamp 

is  not  an  elaborate  and  costly  "system"  but  a  new 
principle  applied  to  the  burning  of  common  kero- 
sene—the best  and  cheapest  of  all  illuminants.  It 
gives  clear,  bright,  shadowless  light  without  odor 
or  soot.  It  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas 
while  burning,  and  can,  if  desired.be  filled  with  per- 
fect safety.  It  requires  about  two  minutes'  attention 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Our  proposition  is  that  you 
shall  know  the  value  of  the  Angle  Lamp  by  a 

30-Day  Test 

inyourown home.  Sendatonce  forCatalog  V  and 
description  of  this  time,  trouble  and  money  saver. 
The  Angle  Manufacturing  Co. 

244-246  West  23rd  Street       New  York  City 


One  to  Eight 

Burners 
Thirty  -  Two 
Styles 


One  of  the  tractors  that  took  part 
in  the  big  tractor  demonstration  at 
Fremont,  Neb.,  August  9  to  14,  was 
the  "Wallace  Cub,"  and  made  the  trip 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa 

I  and  a  part  of  Nebraska,  a  distance  of 
1,000  miles,  with  its  own  power.  A 
large  prairie  schooner  was  hooked  on 

I  behind.  The  experiment  was  watched 
with  much  interest  by  farmers  along 

.  the  way  and  proved  to  be  a  good  ad- 
vertising feature  "for  the  tractor  com- 

[  pany. 


THE  MESQUITE  RANCH 

A  THRILLING  ROMANTIC 
RANCH  STORY 
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ENGLAND'S  MILKING  SHORT- 
HORNS 


In  competition  with  all  the  dairy 
breeds  at  the  English  Royal  Show, 
held  recently  at  Nottingham,  England, 
tho  milking  Shorthorn  was  awarded 
championship  honors  as  a  milk  cow. 
Included  in  the  competition  were  Hol- 
steins,  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Shorthorns, 
Lincoln  Reds,  Longhorns,  Devons, 
South  Devons,  Red  Polls,  Ayrshires, 
Dexters  and  Kerries.  Charity  23d,  a 
pedigreed  Shorthorn,  won  with  a  total 
score  of  83.80  points. 

According  to  the  English  point  sys- 
tem in  the  milking  tests,  one  point  is 
allowed  for  every  pound  of  milk  given; 
four  points  for  each  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  one  point  for  each  ten  days  of  lec- 
tation  period  after  the  first  ten-day 
period.  The  winner,  twelve  days  after 
calving,  gave  68  pounds  of  milk,  which 
tested  3.95  per  cent  fat.  The  same 
owner's  cow,  Primrose  Gift,  won  sec- 
ond place,  with  a  score  of  80.85.  She 
had  been  fresh  for  thirty-two  days, 
and  yielded  67.4  pounds  of  milk  test- 
ing 3.4  per  cent. 

The  British  Dairy  Shorthorn  Asso- 
ciation is  making  much  of  the  milk- 


producing  capacity  of  the  breed  in  that 
country.  In  his  annual  report  the  sec- 
retary reports  an  official  record  of 
Greenleaf  32d.  Her  total  milk  produc- 
tion in  354  days  was  14,286  pounds  of 
milk,  while  Wright's  Red  Rose  32d 
was  a  close  follower,  with  14,163.5 
pounds  of  milk.  Many  hold  records  of 
9,000  pounds  or  more  for  a  year's  work. 
The  breeders  are  sticking  to  the  beef 
type  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is 
claimed  the  milking  Shorthorns  of 
Britain  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves when  sent  to  the  block. 


LOUDEN 


Louden  Stalls  and  Stan- 
chions give  the  cows  true 
Pasture  Comfort.  The  single 
slack  chain  at  top  and  bottom 
of  stanchion  permits  the  cow  to 
Oripinator  of  Modem  turn  her  head  freely  in  anydirec- 
Barn  Equipment  rection.  No  cracks  or  crevices 
in  the  construction  to  catch  and  hold  dirt.  High 
Built-Up  Curb  (11  inches)  keeps  cows  from  nosing 
out  feed  and  wasting  it. 

Louden  Utter  Carriers  pay  for  themselves  In  a 
few  months.  The  boy  ran  do  a  man'c  work;  no  loss 
of  liquid  manure;  no  dangerous  ratchets  or  brakes  to 
get  out  of  order;  carrier  stands  safely  at  any  height, 
loaded  or  empty;  one  pound  pull  on  hoisting  chain 
raises  forty  pounds  in  the  box. 

New  Free  Books 

Louden  Barn  Plans  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 
if  you  build  a  barn.  Fifty-six  barn  plans,  hotr  houses  hav 
sheds,  etc..  described  in  detail.  Itis  free  if  you  will  tell  us 
how  many  cowa,  horses  and  other  stock  you  want  to  house 
Louden  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  Catalog  is  the  most  com- 
plete book  on  the  anbj.-ct  ever  published  It  is  full  of  :om- 
mon-sense  facts  that  every  dairyman  should  know. 
Louden  Litter,  Feed,  Merchandise  and  Milk  Can  Car. 
Her  Catalog  is  chock-full  of  dollar-Bavins-  information  on 
carriers.  Send  for  it.  Discard  the  disagreeable  wheelbar 
row  for  the  "Louden  Way." 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company,  -186> 

6106  Briggs  Ave.    {Est.  1867)        Fairfield,  Iowa 


NINE  QUARTS  DAILY  FOR  FIF- 
TEEN YEARS 


Fifteen  years  ago  an  assistant  in 
the  dairy  department  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  began  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  milk  and  butter  production  of  a 
small  Jersey  cow.  This  assistant  has 
gone  and  others  have  come  and  gone, 
but  the  Jersey  cow  is  still  on  the  job. 
In  the  15  years  she  has  produced  108,- 
968  pounds  of  milk  and  5,000  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  or  5,833  pounds  of  butter. 

Her  best  year's  record  was  13,322 
pounds  of  milk  and  730  pounds  of 
butter. 

During  the  15  years  this  cow,  Grace 
Briggs,  has  given  birth  to  12  calves. 
Her  last  calf  sold  for  $300,  and  the 
average  for  the  twelve  is  about  $200. 
About  $2,400  was  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  all  the  calves.  Figuring  the 
entire  milk  production  for  15  years  at 
eight  cents  a  quart,  the  total  would 
be  $4,358.72.  The  approximate  cost  of 
keeping  her  was  $50  a  year,  or  a  total 
of  $750. 

The  average  daily  production  of  milk 
for  the  15  years  was  a  little  more  than 
nine  quarts  a  day.  During  her  best 
year  she  produced  a  little  more  than 
18  quarts  a  day. 

If  the  butter  was  sold  instead  of  the 
milk,  at  the  price  of  35  cents  a  pound, 
the  total  for  the  butter  production 
from  Grace  Briggs  would  be  $2,041.55. 

BREEDING  AN  EARLIER  WHEAT 


w2 


$  C%  DOWN  and 
f  One  Year 
Lm  To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 


M  You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
m  saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
M   more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


$24  W  N=  BUTTERFLY 

m  .,  No.  2  Junior— a  light ;  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable 

lifetime  guaranteed  separator  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
slzeeupto  our  big  8001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  or! 

 1  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  - 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  WKSS? 

You  can  have  30  days  FREEtrlal  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  12  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folderand  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-DoverCo..  2228  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago.  III. 


Blocks  wheels  and  takes  profits. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Kills  friction  and  makes  profits. 

Dealers  everywhere. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 


A  new  bearded  wheat  different  from 
any  other  kind  known  to  exist  and 
possibly  one  that  may  be  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance  to  Nebraska  has 
been  bred  at  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  Nebraska.  It  is  a 
cross  between  Turkey  Red  and  Big 
Frame  wheats,  but  unlike  other 
crosses  of  these  two  varieties,  is  very 
unlike  its  parents  in  several  respects. 
Altho  of  not  as  good  quality  as  Tur- 
key Red  wheat,  it  has  averaged  for 
the  past  four  years  two  and  one-half 
bushels  more  in  yield.  It  does  not 
grow  as  rank  as  Turkey  Red  and  does 
not  ordinarily  lodge.  Because  of  its 
early  ripening,  it  was  practically  ready 
for  harvest  this  season  when  other 
wheat  was  beginning  to  rust  badly  on 
account  of  heavy  rainfall.  Its  earliness 
is  also  held  to  be  somewhat  of  an  in- 
surance against  hail  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Experimental  Agronomy, 
which  is  conducting  the  experiment. 
The  new  wheat  will  be  given  more  ex- 
tensive tests  at  the  station  and  thru- 
out  the  State,  and  if  the  wheat  contin- 
ues to  be  promising,  it  is  expected  to 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  wheat- 
growing  sections  of  the  less  humid  dis- 
tricts. 


DENVER— 

The  live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


stantly  demanding  that  the  roads  be 
dragged,  there  might  eventually  be 
some  success  obtained. 

 ♦  

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
BULLETIN 


SECRET  OF  GOOD  ROADS 


The  Rocky  Mountain  states  are  mak- 
ing wonderful  progress  in  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  and  the  time 
has  now  come  when  very  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  maintenance.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated so  conclusively  that  there  is 
no  room  for  argument  that  the  prin- 
cipal requisite  for  keeping  well-con- 
structed roads  in  good  shape  is  con- 
stant dragging  until  the  roads  are 
firmly  formed  and  in  proper  shape. 
Everyone  admits  that  dragging  is  nec- 
essary, but  in  only  a  few  localities  is 
dragging  practiced  systematically.  It 
is  going  to  be  necessary  for  the  west- 
ern states  to  pass  legislation  providing 
for  an  imperative  dragging  of  all  un- 
paved  roads  before  the  work  will  be 
undertaken  systematically.  From 
every  section  come  reports  that  the 
roads  are  to  be  dragged,  but  they  are 
not  dragged.  Farmers  are  too  busy 
and  county  commissioners  have  thus 
far  failed  to  provide  for  this  important 
operation.  Perhaps  if  all  the  country 
press  would   start  a  campaign  con- 


Extension  Series  No.  104 

This  paper,  by  Professor  Keyser;  is 
the  most  important  of  its  kind  ever 
issued  by  any  college  on  the  dry  farm- 
ing soil  problem,  and  we  advise  our 
readers  to  send  for  it. 

There  is  nothing  so  necessary  as  to 
understand  our  soil  and  water  physics 
as  they  really  are,  and  then  the  neces- 
sity for  deep  plowing  becomes  obvious 
at  once. 

The  old  idea  that  water  was  always 
coming  up  out  of  the  subsoil  to  nour- 
ish the  roots  of  plants  is  dying  a  nat- 
ural death  as  far  as  farming  over  a 
dry  subsoil  is  concerned,  and  this  is 
the  predestined  end  of  all  false  theory, 
for  progress  cannot  live  on  illusions. 

E.  R.  PARSONS. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Finderne 
Pride  Johanna  Rue  has  established  a 
new  world's  record  for  all  breeds.  In 
365  consecutive  days  she  produced 
28.403  pounds  of  milk  containing 
1,176  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  test 
was  made  under  the  supervision  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 
and  eight  supervisors  were  em- 
ployed. Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
month  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue 
under  a  strict  official  test  produced 
In  thirty  days  2,437  pounds  of  milk 
containing  117  pounds  of  butterfat, 
equal  to  1,470  pounds  of  butter.  In- 
vestigate the  big  "Black  -  and  - 
Whites." 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Fresian  Association  of  Ameriea 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y, 
Box  186,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Farmers  who  do  not  fallow  their 
ground  this  fall  will  find  it  profitable 
to  purchase  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and 
turn  them  in  on  the  stubble.  They 
will  eat  the  weeds  down,  break  up  the 
crust  on  the  surface  so  that  the  mois- 
ture will  not  escape  so  rapidly  and  will 
make  fine  mutton  later  in  the  season. 
Of  course  this  method,  which  is 
adapted  to  lazy  men,  will  not  begin 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  tillage,  which 
not  only  destroys  the  weeds  and  con- 
serves the  moisture,  but  it  also  puts 
the  ground  in  condition  to  absorb  all 
of  the  precipitation  that  will  fall  be- 
fore planting  season  in  the  spring. 


6-HORSE  POWER  d»nn  aa 
Gasoline  Engines  tPvU.VU 

2  H.  P..  .  .$  35.00 
4  H.  P....  63.00 
8  H.  P.. .  .  128.00 
12  H.  P.. . .  185.00 

F.  O.  B.  Kansas  factory.  Shipped 
on  60  days'  trial.  5  years'  guar- 
antee.   Send  for  catalogue  today. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  CO., 
3716-24  S.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


Nothing  is  better  for  cleaning  up  tar- 
nished silver  than  powdered  magnesia. 
If  the  silver  has  become  very  tarnished 
first  use  the  magnesia  with  water,  and 
finally  as  a  dry  powder. 


Phonograph /§v  FREE 

W«  civ  thla  Tallinn  Maohlna  and  Rtoord  for 
ailing  only  85  j>  of  Poat  Carta  at  10  oema 

p  twtan,  Thla  Inatrumani  will  play  any  0  lo  11 

VICTOR  or  COLUMB 

oroh-rm»kan«dlacr  cord.  Ord-r  Po.l  Ctrda  K 
W  E  TRUST  YOU.  When  aoM  a-nd  ua  tha  monay 
will  a-n-l  you  rha  Talklni  Machlna  by  na- 
I1KIUUN  Si  CO»2310  Lincoln  Av.  D  318 
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POULTRY  IN  THE  WINTER 

A.  W.  Gingery 


As  winter  is  nearing  and  every  poul- 
try man  must  prepare  for  it  if  they 
expect  results,  a  few  words  regarding 
nests  will  be  in  place,  and  where  large 
flocks  are  kept  and  time  is  limited,  the 
convenience  must  be  considered. 

While  every  poultryman  wants  to 
know  which  are  "star  boarders"  in 
large  flocks,  the  method  of  trapnest- 
ing  would  require  an  extra  man,  and 
I  have  a  plan  whereby  the  layers  can 
be  sighted,  viz.:  Have  two  pens  for 
each  flock,  or  a  pen  divided.  In  this 
partition  have  a  row  of  nest  boxes 
constructed  so  that  when  the  hen  goes 
in  from  one  side  that  door  closes  and 
opens  the  door  on  the  other  side. 
After  having  laid,  she  goes  out  of  the 
open  door,  which  closes,  opening  the 
door  where  she  went  in  at.  You  can 
therefore  know  what  hens  laid,  as  very 
seldom  we  get  less  eggs  than  we  have 
hens  in  the  opposite  side.  By  leg- 
banding  or  marking  in  some  form  we 
know  which  hens  are  doing  the  laying 
and  are  soon  able  to  pick  out  our 
drones. 

Where  small  flocks  are  kept  traps 
can  be  used  and  the  hens  removed  and 
a  record  made  of  the  number  of  her 
leg-band.  In  either  case  a  shelf  can 
be  made  and  the  box  without  a  bot- 
tom be  placed  on  the  shelf,  which  can 
be  removed,  making  it  convenient  to 
clean,  spray  or  whitewash,  but  the  trap 
must  not  be  attached  to  bottom. 

A  few  tobacco  stems  or  cheap,  un- 


THE  FIRST  IN  COMMAND 

Of  the  mail  order  business  of 
the  West 

Our  tremendous  fall  and  winter 
stock  is  now  on  display  for  your 
inspection.  Nowhere  in  the 
United  States  can  you  find  a 
stock  so  well  suited  to  your  par- 
ticular need,  and  to  fit  the  poc- 
ketbook  of  all. 

Everything  in  our  GROCERY, 
DRY  GOODS,  HARDWARE, 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  PAINTS 
AND  OILS  AND  CROCKERY 
Department  is  priced  down  to 
secure  YOUR  FALL  ORDER 
FOR  WINTER  SUPPLIES. 
Make  your  headquarters  with 
us  when  visiting  the  Dry  Farm- 
ing Congress.  Register  at  our 
booth  in  the  Auditorium  and  get 
in  touch  with  the  STORE  THAT 
MAKES  YOU  FEEL  AT  HOME. 
Write  for  fine,  new,  up-to-date 
1915  Mail  Order  Catalogue. 
Mailed  Free. 

BON  I.  LOOK 

The  Pioneer  Mail  Order  House 
of  the  West 

1 6th  &  Blake  Sts.t    Denver,  Colo. 


salable  tobacco  is  excellent  to  place 
in  the  nesting  material.  It  tends 
largely  to  keep  out  vermin. 

Fumigating  solidly  built  nests  can 
be  easily  done.    Remove  them  to  the 
outside  is  best;  set  the  old  -nesting  > 
material  on  fire  and  sprinkle  a  little : 
sulphur  on  it    When  it  gets  to  burn- 
ing well  turn  the  box  upside  down, 
then  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  | 
burning   sulphur   will   penetrate  the 
cracks  and  anything  hiding  in  them  I 
will  be  removed.   The  above  should  be 
done  at  least  once  a  month,  as  hens  | 
cannot  lay  and  feed  vermin  at  the  i 
same  time. 

The  successful  poultryman  generally  | 
plans  from  six  months  to  a  year  ahead 
and  mid-winter  finds  him  doing  things 
that  generally  are  done  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  busy  hatching  season 
is  on. 

A  recent  visit  to  a  poultry  plant  was 
the  most  convincing  argument  that  a 
"store-box  whittler"  and  an  "every-day 
visitor"  was  not  a  very  successful 
poultryman.  There  were  no  dropping 
boards,  indications  pointed  toward  no 
cleaning  having  been  done  since  last 
spring,  dead  chickens  laying  around 
which  should  have  been  burned,  etc., 
etc.,  and  still  this  poultryman  won- 
dered why  his  hens  did  not  lay  like 
his  neighbors'.  You  can  answer  this 
question  with  a  word  of  five  letters — 
"Filth." 

The  above  conditions  are  true  in 
more  than  one  poultry  house,  causing 
the  eggs  to  be  soiled;  then  they  are 
also  marketed  in  the  same  condition. 
While  they  may  be  strictly  fresh,  yet 
they  command  the  price  of  third  or 
fourth  class  eggs  and  the  poultryman 
must  compete  with  him  in  price.  Not 
long  ago  in  a  grocery  were  seen  eggs 
covered  with  filth  and  they  had  the 
appearance  of  tested  eggs.  Any  per- 
son familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
fresh  eggs  would  class  them  as  only 
fit  for  fertilizer.  The  market  egg 
farmer  has  much  to  bump  up  against 
and  should  have  a  fair  chance. 

A  society  should  be  organized  to  pro- 
tect the  honest  poultryman.  What  do 
you  say,  fellow  poultrymen? 


TWO  SIDES  TO  EVERYTHING 


MR.  FARMER 

This  $585  Tractor 

Will  Be  Given  Away 

Yoa  c»n  become  the  owner  of  this  $585  BULL 
TRACTOR  without  coit,  u  »  result  of  a  f ew  weekfl' 
■pare- time  work,  m  your  own  community,  and  I  will 
pay  the  freight.  You  may  feel  that  you  can't  afford  to 
buy  a  TRACTOR  this  Reason  but  if  you  live  in  the  TJ. 
8.  A.  you  can  get  one  FREE. 

What  this  Wonderful  Machine  Does 

Delivers  25  H.  P,  at  the  belt;  10  H.  P.  at  the  draw 
bar.  and  is  adapter!  for  farms  of  80  acres  and  up. 
Travels  faster  than  horses,  and  eats  only  when  it  works. 
Pulls  plows,  seeders,  harvesters,  mowers,  drills,  discs, 
grinds  feed,  saws  wood,  and  does  stationery  belt  work 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  at  once.  You  can't 
afford  to  overlook  this  great  opportunity.  It  requires  no 
experience,  svd  costs  nothing  to  find  out  all  about  it.  I 
have  already  t'iven  away  eight  of  these  TRACTORS 
on  my  new  easy  plan  and  if  you  don't  like  my  offer, 
yon  will  be  under  no  obligation. 
Send  Coupon  Today  for  Information 


C.  F-  ArDRIfJIe  Mrfr. 

84  E.  4th,  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

Without  obligating  me,  tell  me  how  I  canget  th  li 
•      BULL.  TRACTOR,  without  cost. 

Hams)  .  . 


Pottoff  i  re  

iBUte  K.  F.  D._ 
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Western  Farm  Life  guarantees  the 
subscribers  against  fraud,  which  is 
highly  appreciated. 

During  the  past  season  a  poultry- 
breeder  answered  a  reply  to  his  ad  in 
Western  Farm  Life  stating  he  was  not 
responsible  for  eggs  or  stock  after  de- 
livering at  express  office,  but  had 
never  refused  to  satisfy  a  patron.  A 
few  days  later  a  postofflce  money  or- 
der in  payment  for  100  eggs  came  from 
a  nearby  town ;  eggs  were  shipped. 
Three  weeks  later  he  received  letter — 
no  hatch,  nine  chicks,  also  at  express 
office  91  eggs  returned,  some  having 
chicks  fully  developed  and  in  all  | 
stages.  The  poultry  man  (trying  to 
live  up  to  the  Golden  Rule)  at  once 
shipped  him  100  more  eggs  from  same 
j  flock  that  he  himself  had  been  hatch- 
|  ing  75  per  cent.  About  the  same  time 
had  elapsed  when  he  received  a  letter 
of  half  a  hatch  and  requested  100  more 
eggs  at  half  price,  which  was  granted. 
Money  came,  eggs  shipped. 

About  two  months  later  this  poultry 
man  concluded  to  make  a  little  run 
down  to  this  nearby  town,  and  on  ar- 
riving, asked  a  bunch  of  young  men 

where  Mr.    lived.    The  answer 

was  by  three,  "Over  there  in  that  gro- 
cery." On  entering  the  store,  he  was 
met  by  a  courteous  young  lady,  who 
asked,  "Is  there  something?"  Is  the 
proprietor  in?"  "He  is  out  in  the  back 
yard;  just  go  thru  here."   On  approch- 

ing  Mr.  ,  the  poultry  man  stated: 

"Nice  bunch  of  chickens  you  have. 
What  variety?  Are  you  hatching  with 
incubators?  What  success  have  you 
had?"  etc. 

After  giving  the  grocer  man  quite 
a  bit  of  hot  air,  he  asked,  "Would  you 
sell  any  of  them?"  "You  bet,"  an- 
swered grocer  man;  quoted  price,  etc. 
"Has  any  of  that  poultry  man's  stock 
won  at  show?"    "Oh,  yes,  you  know 

Mr.  of  ?  Well,  he  is  'way 

up." 

"Well,  ain't  you  a  little  high  on  your 
stock?"  "No,  sir,  I  can't  replace  them 
for  that."  Then  as  they  walked  into 
the  store  the  poultry  man  presented 
his  card  and  the  grocery  man  ex- 
claimed, "You  have  me  now,"  and 
wrote  him  a  check  for  the  full  amount 
due  on  eggs. 


Commander-in-chief 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

"Under  the  gentle,  cheerful  in- 
fluence of  a  mild,  pleasant  tobacco 
like  Tuxedo,  a  man  can  work  better 
and  rest  better.  I  like  Tuxedo 
very  much. " 


The  Nation-wide 
Smoke — Tuxedo 


North, South, East  and  Westhave  united  onTuxedo 
as  the  great  American  smoke,  and  all  over  this  broad 
land  the  fragrance  of  Tuxedo  is  ascending  from  mil- 
lions of  peace-promoting  pipes. 

Tuxedo  cheers  you  at  your  work  and  soothes  you 
when  you're  resting.  It's  healthful  and  wholesome, 
and  it  fills  your  soul  with  a  gladsome  glimmer  like 
the  sunbeams  on  a  rippling  brook. 

?Tu/xedo 

The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

There  are  lots  of  tobaccos  that  have  tried  hard  to 
get  into  Tuxedo's  class — but  when  you  compare  them, 
they  only  make  the  goodness  of  Tuxedo  more  con- 
spicuous. Trouble  is  they  cannot  be  made  by  the 
"Tuxedo  Process." 

The  famous  original  "Tuxedo  Process"  was  invented 
by  a  physician  years  ago,  and  it  remains  today  the  one  really 
successful  process  for  taking  the  bite  out  of  tobacco.  It  has 
made  Tuxedo  the  best  and  friendliest  smoke  in  the  world. 

Try  Tuxedo  for  a  week. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient  glassine  wrapped,      [*  Famous  green  tin,  with  gold 

moisture-proof  poucb.  .     *JC  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c    In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Suffers  With  Impaction 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  a  cow  that  stands  around, 
in  the  pasture  and  grunts  and  groans 
as  though  in  great  pain.  She  is  get- 
ting poor,  although  was  in  good  flesh 
when  this  commenced.  She  was  fresh 
in  March  and  was  giving  about  three 
gallons  of  milk  a  day,  but  dried  up 
all  at  once  and  began  going  down.  She 
will  not  be  fresh  again  till  next  March. 
Would  be  glad  for  information  as  to 
what  ails  her  and  what  can  be  done  for 
her. — Rev.  W.  W.  Loomis,  Denver  Co., 
Colo. 

The  "grunts  and  groans"  would 
rather  indicate  indigestion  and  more 
especially  impaction  of  the  first  stom- 
ach. The  latter  condition,  however, 
would  last  but  a  few  days.  Cows 
grunt  with  most  every  breath  when 
a  foreign  object  penetrates  the  heart 
sack.  This  condition  is  quite  com- 
mon and  usually  results  from  foreign 
objects  like  nails  and  pieces  of  wire 
passing  thru  the  diaphragm  from  the 
second  stomach.  However,  long  dis- 
tance diagnosis  amounts  to  but  little 
more  than  a  guess,  and  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  you  to  call  a  veterinarian  to 
see  her. 

G.  H.  GLOVER. 


PEANUT  BUTTER 

Grind  peanuts  in  meat  grinder  and 
to  every  three  tablespoonfuls  of  pea- 
nuts add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter; 
mix  well  together  and  add  salt  to  taste. 
If  desired,  a  little  olive  oil  may  be 
added. — Mrs.  Allen  Cummings,  Jack- 
son County,  Colo. 


YOUR  HARNESS 
OR  YOUR  LIFE ! 

Make  your  harness  safe  by 


using 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 

It  strengthens  and  livens  the  leather. 
It  is  harness  insurance.  It  adds  new 
life  to  old  harness.  It  keeps  new 
harness  new. 

Dealers  everywhere 
THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

( A  Colorado  Corporation ) 


In  everything  call  your  Best  Coun- 
sellor into  your  plans. 


The  Mes quite  Ranch 

A  Thrilling  Romantic  Ranch 
Story.    P  ead  it.    Page  Five. 


Butler  Steel  Bin 
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SELECT  SEED  CORN  AT  ONCE. 


Fah  C(\vi\  Wheal  and  0ther 

1 VI   V/Vfl  II  A  permanent  crib  that 

keep  corn  in  the  best  condition 
possible,  and  serve  for  storing  other  grain  as  well. 
Practically  the  same  in  material  and  construction  as 
the  Butler  Metal  Grain  Bin. 

Rat  and  Fire  Proof  .The  Butler  Perforated  Steel  Bin 
mm  ismadeof  heavygalvanizedsteel 

—I  inch  perforations  about  2  inches  apart,  made  so 
that  rain  cannot  beat  in.  Two  corrugations 
in  each  sheet  give  rigidity  and  stiffness. 

Capacity  can  be  Inoreased  at  any  time 
by  adding  additional  sections.  Shipped 
knocked  down.   Easy  to  construct.  ^ 

These  bins  are  made  in  the  Big  Butler 
Factory,  by  Butler  workmen,  of 
Butler  quality  materials  ai  ' 
guaranteed  by  Butler. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle,   write   us  direct 
for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1498  Butler  Bids-.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of  Grain  Bins 
Steel  Tanks.  Silos.  Rus-Proof 
Culvert*.  Stock  Fountains,  Cis- 
terns, Cistern  Filterers.  Hog 
Furniture,  Etc. 


)  slack.  Other  men 
have  oooe  it  for  years  with  so 

Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machln 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.   Ono  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— do  experts  needed. 
Small  investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work* 

There  Is  a  bis  demand  for  wells  te 
water  stock  and  for  lrrUrmtloa. 
V  rite  for  free  Illustrated  circu- 
lars showing  different  style*. 

LI  si*  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  43  Clartnda.  lows) 


01  Dumps  Like  a  Shovel 

li  J 


Earth  doesn't  clog  or  stick  in  the 
Standard  Earth  Aifer.  Digs  easy ;  like 
boring  a  hole  through  soft  pine 
board  with  a  brand  new  brace  and 
bit.  Digs  wells,  post-holes  or  holes 
for  any  purpose. 

STANDARD 
Weil-Boring  Outfit 

Digs  a  40  ft.  well  in  one  day.  Will  go  mm  deep 
mm  100  ft.  Pure  sparkling  water  all  the  year 
round  from  a  "Standard  Outfit"  well. 

Make  $20.00  a  day  p^^Si 

Your  own  well  for  nothing  and  the  auger  yours 
to  dig  any  holes  you  want  about  the  place. 
Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all  about  it. 
Enclose  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage.  Write  Now 

STANDARD  AUGER  CO., 
38  N-West  34th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


IRRIGATE 


Your  Field 
and  Garden 


Get  larger  yields  and  profits.  Provide  fire 
protection  for  your  buildings,  and  water 
for  your  stock  by  installing  an 


"AMERICAN 
Centrifugal 

PUMP 


Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Write 
for  new  catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  &  Works:  Dept.27,Aurora,Ul. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  into  day.  Givea  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.  No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tage o  f  ou  r  SPK( ;  I A  L  K  HE  K  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Write  today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
^02  Factory  Bldg.,      Kansas  City,  Mo, 


FREE 


BLACK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cuttsr*  Blasklsfl  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable:  preferred  bj 
Weetera  s'zreirmeit  because  they  pre- 
w  twt    where    ether    vaselnet  fall. 

.  I      b  ■         Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
.  iVl  «     10-dose  pkoe.  Blackleg  Pills  $l.0o 
*■»■•*■■■  ^a**    10-dose  pkge.  Blacking  pin,  4.00 
TJse  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  In  vaoelnet  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  California. 

SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200,000  customers  testify  that  my 
designers  and  factories  build  quality  into 
them.   Built  for  long;,  hard,    continuous  uaara" 
satisfaction.       HIQHEST    QUALITY  —  LOWES  f 
'RICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  leaa  than  you  usual.' 

pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  set  my  catalog 

tit  uiaaa  and  othsr  farm  ana  housshold  cowls 
free.  A  postal  a-ets  It  Low  frsia-ht  raUa. 

D  » W    WM  ""J-°"" r-"   ""'I  Wai 


* 


There  is  going  to  be  a  great  dearth 
of  seed  corn  next  spring,  for  the  rea- 
son that  much  of  the  corn  in  the  fields 
will  be  frost-bitten,  and  this  will  be 
especially  so  in  the  West,  where  the 
late  rain  and  cold  condition  of  the 
soil  prevented  an  early  planting.  We 
must  have  seed  that  is  adapted  to 
Western  conditions  if  we  are  to  pro- 
duce good  crops,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  Western  farmers  select 
their  seed  at  once  before  an  early 
frost. 

Many  will  remember  how  difficult  it 
was  to  secure  good  seed  corn  for 
spring  planting  in  1912,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  even  more 
scarce  for  the  1916  planting.  There  is 
only  one  safe  thing  to  do  in  this  con- 
nection, and  that  is  for  the  farmer 
to  go  through  his  field  and  make  his 
own  selection  of  seed  ears  while  it  is 
yet  time. 

Field  selection  should  always  be 
practiced  if  there  is  a  desire  to  im- 
prove both  quality  and  yield.  The 
selection  of  good  seed  from  a  field  of 
corn  is  just  as  essential  for  seed  pur- 
poses as  the  selection  of  a  good  in- 
dividual for  breeding  purposes  out  of 
a  litter  of  pigs  or  from  a  brood  of 
chickens.  In  the  litter  or  breed  there 
are  individuals  that  would  be  wholly 
unfit  to  use  as  breeders,  so  in  the 
yield  of  corn  the  best  types  should 
be  selected  if  improvement  is  to  be 
made. 

Only  in  the  field  is  it  possible  to 
know  whether  an  ear  is  large  because 
it  was  produced  on  the  only  stalk  in 
the  hill  and  so  had  more  than  its 
share  of  sunshine  and  plant  food. 
Careful  experiment  station  tests  have 
shown  that  the  ears  which  are  good 
in  spite  of  having  been  grown  on  poor 
soil  and  in  a  somewhat  crowded  stand 
are  more  productive  than  those  on 
highly  fertile  fields  or  in  thin  stands. 

Only  in  the  field  can  you  tell 
whether  the  ear  was  too  high  or  too 
low  on  the  stalk  and  whether  it  stood 
so  erect  that  the  fall  rains  would  en- 
ter the  husks  and  spoil  the  ear.  Those 
that  stand  almost  erect  will  be  ma- 
terially injured  in  case  of  a  prolonged 
rainfall  and  ears  that  have  a  longer 
shank  and  point  down  are  much  bet- 
ter to  select  for  seed  purposes.  Select 
the  ears  that  appear  on  the  stalk  from 
3  to  4  feet  high,  and  unconsciously  but 
surely  the  ear  height  and  maturity  of 
the  corn  will  be  influenced. 

The.  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  that  great  corn 
state  of  the  Middle  West,  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  farmers  of 
that  state  through  the  instruction 
given  them  in  practical  methods  of 
seed  selection. 

Since  Colorado  farmers  grow  an- 
nually 11,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and 
those  of  some  other  Western  states 
proportionately  as  much,  the  im- 
portance of  seed  corn  selection  is 
clearly  apparent.  Seed  corn  may  be 
safely  selected  in  the  stiff  dough  stage 
if  properly  cured.  Early  picked  seed 
corn  must  begin  drying  rapidly  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  should 
be  hung  in  rain-proof  buildings  to  pro- 
vide a  free  circulation  of  air  and 
where  the  temperature  is  above  the 
freezing  point.  In  drying  immature 
corn  it  is  important  to  keep  the  ears 
from  close  contact. 
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The  International  Farm  Congress 
and  Soil  Products  Exposition 

BEING  HELD  IN  DENVER 

Will  Be  Open  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  10 

The  Greatest  Agricultural  Exposition 
Ever  Held  in  the  United  States 

COME!     BRING  YOUR  FAMILY 


CARE  OF  DRY  FARM  ORCHARD 
IN  WINTER 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
of  winter  injury  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. 

For  covering  vines,  berries,  etc.,  in 
winter  (strawberries  excepted)  there 
is  nothing  better  than  dry  dirt. 

Mulching  Trees  to  Retard  the 
Blossoming  Period 

No  practical  success  has  been  ob- 
tained along  these  lines,  although  it 
is  possible  if  time  and  money  are  no 
object,  and  may  be  done  by  the  use 
of  ice  blocks.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
roots  of  a  leafing  tree  go  away  down 
into  the  warm  earth  below  the  frost 
line  and  a  mulching  of  the  surface  has 
little  effect. 

It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  sap  (correctly  speaking)  does  not 
rise — it  circulates,  therefore  when  the 
sun  in  spring  warms  up  the  top  of  the 
tree  the  descending  sap  raises  the  tem- 


perature of  the  root  and  the  whole 
system  pulsates  with  more  life  and 
commences  the  new  growth.  If  we 
can  control  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  tree  we  can  retard  these  proc- 
esses. This  is  done  by  some  nursery- 
men who,  in  order  to  prolong  the  sell- 
ing period  for  their  stock,  dig  their 
trees  early  in  the  spring  and  heel 
them  in,  in  cold  storage. 

Protection  From  Vermin 

Young  trees  should  be  protected 
from  rabbits  or  they  may  completely 
girdle  a  tree  in  a  night.  Although 
any  kind  of  a  wash  with  a  disagree- 
able odor,  especially  animal  matter, 
will  turn  a  rabbit,  it  may  wash  off 
and  before  we  know  it  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed. The  safest  method  is  to  use 
screen  wire  cut  in  pieces  two  feet  by 
six  inches  which  may  be  shaped 
around  a  broom  handle  and  then 
clinched  on  the  tree.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  these  protectors  from  the 
start,  as  they  afford  some  shade  to 
the  trunk,  modifying  the  effects  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

Buds  and  Blossoms 

A  fruit  tree  usually  sets  ten  times 
more  blossom  buds  than  those  which 
actually  produce  fruit  and  there  is 
a  reason  for  this.  A  sudden  drop  in 
temperature  in  October  or  November 
may  kill  20  per  cent.  Zero  weather 
in  December  may  destroy  another  20 
per  cent.  A  blizzard  in  March  after 
they  have  begun  to  swell  may  kill  yet 
another  20  per  cent.  Then  when  the 
trees  are  actually  in  bloom  a  frost  may 
take  half  of  all  that  are  left.  The 
fruit  buds  of  cherries  and  plums  grow 
in  clusters,  those  of  peaches  two  to- 
gether, those  of  pears  and  apples  come 
at  the  end  of  spurs  an  inch  or  longer. 
Leaf  buds  occur  singly.  By  the  end 
of  the  growing  season  all  fruit  buds 
are  structurally  complete  and  ready 
for  business  the  next  season.  If  we 
split  one  open  and  study  it  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  or  low  power  micro- 
scope, we  can  easily  distinguish  the 
stamen,  pistils  and  petals.  When  the 
bud  is  winterkilled  the  center  which 
contained  the  undeveloped  blossom  is 
nothing  but  a  black  spot.  After  the 
damage  has  occurred  it  requires,  how- 
ever, several  days  for  the  parts  to  rot 
and  develop  this  spot. 

By  examining  his  fruit  buds  at  dif- 
ferent periods  throughout  the  winter 
the  farmer  can  arrive  at  some  conclu- 
sion as  to  his  chances  for  a  crop. 

Sometimes  the  pistil  is  the  only  part 
destroyed.  The  tree  will  bloom  and 
the  blossoms  will  be  blind.  On  exam- 
ination we  find  the  pistil  (which  is 
found  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  blos- 
som and  the  base  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  fruit)  is  either  missing  or  has 
turned  black. 

In  the  same  way  when  the  blossoms 
are  caught  by  a  frost  the  petals  may 
remain  on,  but  if  the  pistil  and  the 
little  pinhead  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  is  the  fruit,  turn  black  there 
will  be  no  results.  The  leaf  buds  and 
leaves  are  hardier  than  the  blossom 
buds  and  the  blossoms,  and  the  blos- 
som parts  the  petals  are  hardier  than 
the  pistil,  which  is  attached  to  the 
seed  pod  or  fruit  and  receives  the 
fertilizing  pollen. 
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Hattikesre  , 
Tree  Protector^ 

Absolute  protection  against  gnawers 
and  borers.  '  Prevent  trees  from 
becoming  skinned  and  bruised  by  cul 
tivator  or  lawn  mower.   Made  of  elm 
veneer,  chemically  treated.    Easily  put 
on  and  will  last  until  tree  is  beyond 

needing  protection.  Don't  wait  until  aome 
of  your  trees  are  killed  — order  Hawkeye 
Protectors  now.  Regular  sue  10  inches 
wide.  20  inches  high.  Price  in  Iota  of  100  — 
I  cent  apiece,  in  lot*  of  1000—%  cent 
apiece.  Special  anet  made  to  order. 
Writ*  far  circular  and  samples. 

Wt  makm  Fruit  Baxkdt  —  gtt  out  price* 

Arlington  Basket  Company 
1 24  Main  St,  Burlington,  Iowa  , 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (.for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rags  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  ^oods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Croshv  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Sixes  i  to  13  Save  Money  and  Prevent  Sickness 

Heights  Water-Proof,  Ruat-Proof, 
Rot-Proof,  Warm  in  winter.cool 
in  summer.  Weight  ^bout  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  of  leath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
insole.  Comfortable  to  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
i  by  test  for  all  work  in  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog  which  shows 
styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  brings  it, 
OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  52   Racine,  Wia. 


1c  IS  WORTH  DOLLARS 

when  you  invest  that  lc  fa  a 
postal  card  to  us.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  good  things  in  it 
for  YOU. 

IK  H-P.  $24.75    S  H-P.  $87.50 

2  H  P.  28.75    8  H-P.  88.75 

3  H-P.  53.90    8  H-P.  135.50 

4  H-P.  68.90    10  H-P.  179.80 
12X  H-P.  $214.90 

WE  GUARANTEE  ACAINST  REPAIRS  FOREVER. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO,  2009  King  St.  Ottawa.  Hans. 


Quaker  City- 
Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed- 
table  ineal  and  alfalfa.  On  the 
market  49  vears  ;  hand  and 
power  28  styles,  $:i.80t<>$4.oo 
FREE  TRIAL.  Wrtta  r..r  catalog 
and    farm  machinery  harRain 

 k.   A    W   STRAUB  CO., 

Dl  pt.  B.  3731-33.  FillM-rt  Street, 
Di  pt.  K  3703-07  So  Ashland  Avenue.  Chicago 
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Officers 

Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
Overseer,  M  V.  PERKINS,  Montrose 
Lecturer,  C.  W.  SWATZE, 
Box  909,  Denver. 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary.  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
1124  Logan,  Denver,  Colo. 
Business  Agent,  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 

 ♦  

AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTES 


expected  to  entertain  them  during  the 
institute. 

In  the  list  of  speakers  there  will  be, 
in  all  probability,  one  on  domestic 
science,  which  lectures  will  be  of  es- 
j  pecial  interest  to  men  and  children  as 
well  as  women.  The  Subordinate 
Granges  should  take  this  matter  up  at 
once  and  discuss  it  at  their  first  meet- 
ings so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  talk 
intelligently  and  with  a  full  under- 
standing when  the  time  comes  for 
making  the  dates  for  holding  the  insti- 
tutes. We  should  keep  in  mind  the 
j  fact  that  the  Agricultural  College  is 
our  own  institution  and  that  we  should 
make  the  best  use  of  it  possible. 


An  effort  is  being  made  by  State 
Lecturer  C.  W.  Swayze  to  arrange  a 
schedule  for  a  number  of  agricultural 
institutes  among  the  different  Granges 
of  the  state  and  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  These  institutes 
are  very  instructive  and  the  speakers 
will  discuss  subjects  of  especial  inter- 
est to  the  local  communities.  Arrange- 
ments for  these  institutes  must  be 
made  at  an  early  date,  but  the  time 
of  holding  them  can  be  set  when  it  is 
most  convenient  for  the  farmers  to  at- 
tend. The  Agricultural  College  will 
bear  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
speakers,  and  the  local  people  will  be 


AN  EDUCATION  IS 
WORTH  $22,000 

The  earning  capacity  of  the  av- 
erage educated  man  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $1,000  a  year,  which  for 
forty  years,  makes  a  total  of  $40.- 
000.  The  average  day  laborer  at 
$1.50  a  day  for  300  working  days 
earns  in  a  year  $450,  or  only  $18,000 
in  forty  years.  The  difference, 
$22,000,  represents  the  actual  cash 
value  in  a  working  lifetime,  of  edu- 
cation. Which  class  are  YOU 
training  for? 

In  six  months  you  can  complete 
our  Basiness  Course;  in  twelve 
months  you  can  complete  our  Busi- 
ness and  Stenographic  Courses,  and 
before  you  is  the  entire  business 
world,  with  its  hundreds  of  lines 
of  occupation.  This  is  a  matter 
very  vital  importance  to  YOU. 

Write  for  our  forty-eight  page 
illustrated  catalog. 


CO/VAfttC/Al.  SC/YOOL. 


1635-40  Champa  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Xraining  for 
Success 

Young  man,  young  woman,  there  is  a 
bank  account  in  your  fingers.  We  help 
you  to  train  them  for  dollars.  Don't 
bury  yourself  in  some  obscure  place  where 
there  is  no  future.  Get  close  to  the  suc- 
cessful men  of  business.  Our  courses  in 
business,  stenography  and  salesmanship 
will  enable  you  to  do  so.  Any  ambitious 
young  man  or  young  woman  can  earn  his 
or  ber  expenses  while  attending  this 
school.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  further 
information. 


CENTRAL 


MONTROSE  GRANGE  PICNIC 

The  five  Subordinate  Granges  of 
Montrose  County  held  their  Union 
Grange  meeting  in  Montrose  on  the 
evening .  of  July  30th  at  8  p.  m. 
Brother  A.  H.  Kramer,  state  business 
agent,  was  present  at  this  meeting  and 
spoke  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  different  Subordinate  Granges 
of  the  state  through  co-operation. 
Brother  Kramer  was  also  present  at 
the  Larimer  County  Grange  picnic. 
!  The  Montrose  County  Grange  picnic 
was  held  on  the  fair  grounds  of  Mont- 
rose on  Saturday,  July  31.  A  fine  pro- 
gram had  been  prepared,  consisting  of 
ball  games,  horse  and  foot  races,  to- 
gether with  music  and  good  speaking. 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
Brother  Reynolds,  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State 
Grange.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Monahan,  was  introduced  and  gave  the 
welcome  address.  In  the  meantime 
one  of  the  best  dinners  at  which  a 
hungry  man  ever  sat  down  had  been 
served  by  the  ladies  of  Montrose 
County  Grange,  and  so  well  appre- 
ciated was  this  bountiful  dinner  that 
there  was  scarcely  enough  left  to  feed 
a  hen  and  chicken. 

After  the  welcome  address  of  the 
mayor,  Brother  Rudolph  Johnson,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Grange,  was  intro- 
duced and  spoke  on  "What  the  Grange  | 
Has  Done  and  What  It  Could  Do  for 
the  Young  People  Through  Carrying ' 
Out  the  Lecturer's  Program  in  the  I 
Grange."    Brother  Ketchem  was  the 
next  speaker  of  the  day  and  spoke  on 
the  subject,  "What  the  Grange  Had 
Done  for  the  Farmers  of  the  Country 
Since    Its    Organization    and  What 
Could  Be  Done  for  Colorado  Farmers 
|  If  They  Would  But  Organize  and  Co- 
operate." 

State  Business  Agent  Kramer  made 
a  very  strong  talk,  in  which  he  urged 
the  Patrons  to  buy  together,  sell  to- 
gether and  work  together  along  all 
lines.  He  assured  them  that  he  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate  with 
them  at  any  time  and  wanted  them 
to  feel  free  to  call  on  him  if  he  could 
be  of  any  service. 

The  State  Grange  of  Colorado  is 
under  lasting  obligations  to  Brother 
Ketcham,  Master  of  Michigan  State 
Grange."  Brother  Ketcham  was  the 
done  for  us  this  summer.  Another 
season,  every  Subordinate  Grange  in 
the  state  should  arrange  to  hold  an 
annual  picnic. 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 


—  DENVER,  COLORADO  == 
Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 
Authorized  Capital,  $1,000,005.00 


ASSETS —  — 1913 — 

Mortgage  Loans   $214,(j.r.r,.i7 

Stocks  and  Bonds   8,050.00 

Collateral  Loans  

Policy  Loans  

Premium  Notes   

Bank  Deposits   26,996.06 

Accounts  Receivable   936.64 

Agents'  Balances    2,037.78 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   2,921.96 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents.  .  7,721.93 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums  


Gross  Assets  

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $  2,921.96 

Agents'  Debit  Balances   2,901.65 

Accounts  Receivable   936.64 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   


$262,720.54 


6,760.25 


—1914— 
1320,058.23 
280,661.31 
4,754.02 
1,486.46 
1,014.10 
20,474.28 
2,496.58 
8,857.72 
3,656  88 
12,826.39 

10,232.53 


3,656.88 
10,194.44 
2,496.58 

1,042.38 


Admitted  Assets. 
LIABILITIES — 


$255,960.29 
—1913—  —1914- 


Unpaid  Death  Claims  

Policy  Reserve  

Accounts  Payable  

Suspended  Premium  

Reinsurance  — .  . .  . 

All  Other  Liabilities  

Capital  Stock  $117, 64S 


00 


Surplus 


Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders. 


.$132,463.32 


Liabilities 


None 
2,257.16 
2,964.54 
391.02 
236.25 


250,111.32 
$255,960.29 


$219,900.00 
$304,532.91 


$666,518.50 


17,390.28 
$649,128.22 


None 

59,855.43 
921.94 
52.86 
50.75 

63,814.33 


524,432.91 
$649,128.22 


Insurance  In  force  December  31st,  1913  $  289,640.00 

Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1914   2,247,870.00 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  C.  FULENWIDER  First  Vice-Pres. 

JOHN_ORR  Second  Vice-Pres. 

W.  M.  GLENN.....  Third  Vice-Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice-Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY  Fifth  Vice-Pres. 


E.  M.  SABTN  Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING  Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  General  Manager 

DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY  Medical  Director 

DR.  CUTHBERT  POWELL. .  .Medical  Referee 


211  15th  St.,  Denver 


all  pupils  as  soon  as  competent.  We 
are  endorsed  by  38  banks.  Write  to- 
day for  a  free  copy  of  our  Success  Mes- 
senger. Board  and  room  for  light  work. 

PARKS  Business  School,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  GREAT 
PLAINS  SECTION  BY  AUTO 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
land,  make  more  ensilage,  feed  more 
cows,  and  make  more  money. 

One  big,  good-natured  Swede,  T.  O. 
Iverson,  traded  an  80-acre  irrigated 
ranch  in  northern  Colorado  for  1,772 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Limon, 
went  into  the  dairy  business,  raises 
his  calves  on  calf  meal  and  oats,  feeds 
his  cows  ensilage,  and  is  making  good 
money.  He  also  raises  hogs  and  poul- 
try and  markets  his  crop  through  his 
live  stock.  Mr.  Iverson  would  not  con- 
sider less  than  $15  an  acre  for  his 
holdings,  in  addition  to  which  he  has 
$12,000  invested  in  other  things.  He 
has  made  this  increase  on  his  trade 
during  the  past  six  years. 

John  Kirwish,  who  lives  in  the  Kirk 
neighborhood  of  the  short  grass  coun- 
try, went  there  seven  years  ago  with- 
out a  dollar.   Today  he  owns  320  acres 

I  of  land,  on  which  he  has  built  a  house 
that  cost  him  $1,400,  a  barn,  $400,  and 
in  addition  he  owns  300  head  of  cattle 
and  has  $8,000  in  the  bank.  The  fact 
was  brot  out  that  Mr.  Kirwish  is  a 
single  man,  which  possibly  accounts 
for  his  prosperous  condition  at  least 

I  in  part. 


The  veteran  land  man,  W.  S.  Per- 
shing, lives  at  Limon,  and  to  listen  to 
him  talk  about  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities and  successes  that  have  been 
made  in  agriculture  in  that  section, 
one  would  almost  be  persuaded  that 
he  could  go  out  and  plow  up  gold 
nuggets  by  the  bushel.  What  makes 
it  more  convincing,  Mr.  Pershing  him- 
self is  an  extensive  farmer,  and  can 
show  the  "doubting  Missourian"  what 
has  been  accomplished  on  his  own 
ranches. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  found  the 
remnant  of  the  Denver  party,  fifteen 
in  number,  headed  for  Denver,  and  the 
speed  that  Mr.  F.  P.  Johnson  made 
with  his  auto  over  some  of  those  fine 
roads  in  El  Paso  County  caused  the 
fine  cornfields  to  look  like  garden 
patches  and  the  telephone  poles  like 
picket  fences  We  hardly  hesitated 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  some 
of  which  showed  from  their  prosperous 
condition  that  the  farmers  in  the  ad- 
jacent country  were  doing  good  work 
and  were  buying  large  quantities  of 
lumber  and  other  supplies.  At  Calhan, 
which  is  in  a  fine  dairy  section,  we 
were  advised  that  cream  to  the  value 
of  $100,000  was  shipped  out  annually. 
In  this  section  lives  that  successful 
plains  farmer,  Prank  J.  Kohler,  who 
has  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees  about 
his  house  and  thru  the  Parsons  deep 
tillage  methods  he  grows  forty  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre. 

The  four  days'  auto  trip  was  fruitful 
in  results.  The  Denver  business  men 
are  fully  convinced  that  the  great 
plains  country  is  becoming  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  state  and  that 
good  crops  can  be  grown  there  each 
successive  year,  where  practical  farm- 
ing methods  are  practiced. 


Cushman  Light  Weight"  Four 

Farmers"  Handy  Truck 


Cushman  Light  WeightEngines  O/gy 
(£f     are  the  most  useful  for  farrn  work.  Ig* 

Built  to  run  without  trouble  and  to  do 
NM  things  no  other  engines  do.   Throttle  vflf 
>C  Governs:!,  quiet  and  steady.  Schebler  >C 
(n  Carburetor  and  Friction  ClutehPulley.  UM 

May  be  rjn  ct  any  sricd  —  speed 
.  M  changed  while  running.  Perfectly  bal-  (4M 

anced  —  almost  no  friction.   Uenr  KaM  —  ■*! 
(jm\  and  easy  to  move  around. 
\W  Four  H.  P.  weighs  only 

190    lbs.;  8 
W  H.  P.  only 
*-3/  320  lbs.  Sizes 
/g*  4  to  20  H.  P. 

Ten-year 
gf^L  Guarantee. 
|A|  Engine  Book 

sent  FREE. 
(ml  Cushman 
^     Motor  Works 
f2)  894  North  21st  Street 
V^y       Lincoln,  Nebraska.  — ^ 


If  we  married  wives  with  as  much 
care  as  we  trade  horses,  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  would  be  eclipsed  by  our 
wisdom. 


Coloring  of  the  walls  of  a  room 
should  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
furnishings  of  the  room. 

The  cheapest  and  cheeriest  thing 
in  the  world  is  a  kindly  smile. 


#f9  oo twin  FlMt 


£|£-oo 


•rlidir.      |  «9I4>  sTiti  find  HI, 

W»  mmnnfwtur*  «slr  «ma  i 
•tylM    It  wtU 

reitlfrat*  * 
tot  r»c*.       > [ 

!■  mm  II  'i 


For  best  results  one  must  learn  just 
what  food  the  cow  likes  best  and  give 
her  enough  so  she  can  be  a  good  pro- 
ducer. 


Don't  work  too  hard.  Many  a  man 
has  broken  himself  down  getting  ready 
to  live,  and  never  half  lived  after  all. 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  nlaking  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given.— Editor. 


THRIFT  IN  THE  FARM.  HOME 


People  have  so  gotten  into  the  habit 
of  censuring  the  farmer  for  not  being 
prosperous  or  of  giving  him  credit  for 
making  a  success  on  the  farm  that 
they  seldom  stop  to  realize  the  part 
that  the  wife  plays,  and  frequently 
this  is  the  most  important  part. 

I  have  visited  prosperous  farms — 
real  homes  that  would  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  a  place  to  live  had  it 
not  been  for  the  thriftiness  of  the 
wife.  Men  are  human,  and  if  their 
best  efforts  avail  nothing  on  account 
of  the  wasteful  habits  of  a  careless 
wife,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  be- 
come discouraged  and  refuse  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  when  they  real- 
ize that  the  results  of  their  toil  are  to 
be  wasted  by  a  thoughtless  wife. 

Thrift  means  good  husbandry,  care- 
ful management,  it  hints  of  an  in- 
crease of  wealth.  To  say  a  woman  is 
thrifty  is  to  compliment  her.  To  be 
thrifty  means  to  avoid  unnecessary 
waste,  to  make  use  of  what  we  have, 
to  make  things  come  out  even  and 
have  every  one  satisfied. 

The  thrifty  woman  sees  to  it  that 
needlessly  expensive  food  material,  pro- 
viding little  nutrition,  is  not  pur- 
chased. She  considers  the  nutritive 
value  of  what  she  buys,  prepares  it  in 
the  best  possible  way,  and  uses  it  all 
up.  Her  slop  bucket  would  not  fatten 
the  hogs;  in  fact,  she  has  no  slop 
bucket — her  scraps  go  into  a  mash  for 
the  chickens,  which  promotes  egg-lay- 
ng. 

Her  family  eats  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles in  their  season,  when  they  are 
at  the  cheapest  and  best,  and  this  is 
the  time  she  cans  supplies  for  winter 
use.  One  thing  the  thrifty  housewife 
will  not  do  is  to  work  with  inadequate 
equipment.  She  will  not  use  a  poor 
range,  nor  leaky  vessels,  nor  work 
with  an  inadequate  light.  The  thrifty 
soul  does  not  buy  a  dime's  worth  of 
soap  at  a  time — she  buys  her  soap  in 
quantities,  lets  it  dry  out,  and  gets 
more  for  her  money  both  in  the  cheap- 
er price  for  a  large  quantity  and  the 
better  service  of  a  hard  soap.  Perish- 
able foodstuffs  she  buys  as  she  needs; 
staples  she  buys  in  quantity  and 
keeps.  She  cooks  what  the  family  likes 
abundantly;  she  understands  how  to 
prepare  warmed-over  dishes  that  taste 
good;  her  family  thrives,  and  every- 
one is  happy.  Thrift  is  a  word  we 
must  learn  the  meaning  of  in  America. 
We  have  wasted  our  abundance,  lest 
we  be  called  stingy.  Now  we  must 
save  if  we  are  to  be  thrifty. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  HOME 


The  word  "EDUCATION"  means  "to 
draw  out,"  and  the  education  which 
neglects  the  development  of  any  part 
of  man  is  not  complete. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  home  to 
develop  children  physically  and  men- 
tally. This  rests  largely  with  the 
women.  When  a  farmer  feeds  his  live- 
stock he  does  it  with  an  eye  toward 
getting  the  most  for  the  money  invest- 
ed. When  the  women  of  the  State  feed 
and  care  for  their  children  as  scien- 
tifically and  attentively  as  men  feed 
their  farm  animals,  they  will  take  a 


long  stride  for  the  betterment  of  the 

race. 

Watch  carefully  your  child's  physi- 
cal growth  that  he  may  form  right 
physical  habits;  watch  his  mental  hab- 
its that  he  may  automatically  form  for 
himself  such  qualities  as  make  for  ef- 
ficiency. It  is  just  as  easy  for  him  to 
form  right  habits  as  wrong  ones,  and 
think  of  the  time  and  effort  saved. 

The  home  is  the  place  where  the 
children  should  be  taught  good  man- 
ners. Mothers  and  fathers  have  grown 
careless  about  enforcing  the  simple 
rules  of  politeness.  Schools  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  home.  It  is  up 
to  the  mothers  of  today  to  give  their 
children  a  course  of  training  in  the  lit- 
tle courtesies  of  life  which  in  grand- 
mother's day  had  a  prominent  place  in 
child-raising  in  the  home. 

The  responsibility  for  the  delinquent 
child  may  be  laid  squarely  at  the  door 
of  the  home.  Parents  are  not  compan- 
ions of  their  children.  Fathers  don't 
keep  in  touch  with  the  amusements 
and  recreations  of  their  boys,  and 
many  mothers  don't  know  where  their 
daughters  are  half  the  time.  If  par- 
ents would  make  the  home  an  attrac- 
tive place;  if  they  would  exercise  the 
discipline  that  belongs  of  right  to  par- 
ents, the  State  would  not  have  so  many 
juvenile  offenders  on  its  hands.  This 
condition  not  only  applies  simply  to 
tenement  dwellers  in  our  cities,  but 
the  same  laxity  prevails  in  the  homes 
of  the  rich,  middle-class  and  poor. 

The  reason  that  so  many  children 
reach  the  juvenile  courts  is  simply  be- 
cause of  lack  of  parental  supervision 
and  genuine  interest  in  their  offspring. 

Legitimate  occupation  is  the  sure 
cure  for  almost  all  of  the  evils  under 
the  sun,  whether  they  emanate  from 
the  mind  of  youth  or  maturity.  Wheth- 
er you  have  to  consider  hot  or  cold 
weather  in  planning  for  your  chil- 
dren's welfare,  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  actual  material  and  vis- 
ible means  for  employment  must  be 
found  for  the  boy  or  girl. 

You  should  keep  your  children 
within  the  safe  bounds  of  decent  fun — 
children  are,  above  all  else,  investiga- 
tive. It  is  a  natural  instinct  of  the 
growing,  groping  mind  of  youth,  and 
this  instinct,  properly  guided,  cannot 
but  bring  valuable  returns  to  the 
child.  It  means  progression  and  de- 
velopment for  him. 


GREEN  TOMATO  PICKLES 

One  peck  green  tomatoes,  1  dozen 
large  white  onions  sliced  crosswise,  1 
ounce  white  mustard,  1  ounce  cloves, 
1  ounce  allspice.  Put  a  layer  of  to- 
matoes and  onions  and  handful  of  salt, 
etc.,  till  all  are  in,  then  put  a  plate 
on  top  and  weight  down  over  night. 
In  the  morning  squeeze  out  with  hand 
and  put  to  boil  in  kettle,  putting  in 
layers  with  spice;  add  1  gallon  vinegar 
and  boil  twenty  minutes.  Put  in  stone 
jar  to  keep. — Mrs.  M.  Kelhoffer,  Kiowa 
County,  Colo. 


GASOLINE 
LIGHTS 

Cheapest  Light 
on  earth  for  use  In 
farm  homes,  stores 
and  halls.  Send  us 
dimensions  of  your 
home.  We  will  give 
you  estimate  cost 
of  lighting  system 
for  same. 

A  sent*  wanted. 

ALBERT  LEA  GAS 

LIGHT  CO. 

Dearer,  Colo. 


PICKLED  PEPPERS 

Take  a  large  bell  pepper,  cut  off  the 
stem  and  scrape  out  the  seeds;  let 
soak  over  night  in  salt  water  to  cover. 
Chop  cabbage,  green  tomatoes,  tender 
young  beans  and  cucumbers  together, 
add  spices,  cloves,  ginger  cinnamon  to 
taste,  also  salt.  Stuff  the  peppers  with 
this,  heat  enough  vinegar  to  cover, 
pour  over  boiling  hot,  and  seal  or  keep 
shut. — Mrs.  M.  Kelhoffer,  Kiowa  Coun- 
ty, Colo. 


REMOVING  STAINS 

Camphor  will  remove  white  spots 
from  furniture  and  will  also  remove 
peach  stains  from  table  linen  if  the 
camphor  treatment  is  followed  by  soap 
and  water. 

To  remove  spots  with  gasoline  with- 
out leaving  a  ring  when  dry,  first 
dampen  with  water  around  the  spot 
to  be  cleaned.  Sponge  with  gasoline, 
Inside  of  the  ring,  in  usual  way.  Hang 
in  open  air,  then  press. 


One  quality — many 
styles  and  sizes  — 
unt/i  or  nvithout 
legs. 


Awarded 
"GOLD  MEDAL" 

Highest  Award 
Panama  Pacific  Exp. 
San  Francisco 


Judge  a  range  the  way  you 
judge  farm  machinery 


How  well  will  it  do  its  work?  Is  it  built  right, 
and  of  the  right  material?  How  economical  to 
operate?  Judged  by  these  standards,  the  best 
is  always  the  cheapest. 

The  Great  Majestic  Range  is  built  for  service- 
not  for  price.  Every  part  is  made  of  the  best 
and  most  durable  material  — malleable  iron, 
charcoal  iron,  copper,  etc.  Put  together  with 
riveta  (not  bolts  and  stove  putty).  Flues  are 
lined  with  heavy  asbestos  board  (not  paper). 
That  is  why  a  Majestic  bakes  a  full  oven  of 
bread  brown— top,  sides  and  bottom  —  without 


turning,  and  with  the  least  fuel— not  for  a  year 
or  so,  but  for  years  to  come. 
Majestic  Ranges  positively  furnish  more  and 
hotter  water  tlian  the  ordinary  range. Made  with 
either  left  hand  or  right  hand  reservoir,  or  water 
front.  The  Majestic  is  the  economical  range, 
because  it  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

The  Majestic  Range  has  many  improvements 
that  lighten  the  labor  of  cooking  and  add  to  its 
certainties.  Examine  the  Majestic.  There  is 
a  Majestic  dealer  in  nearly  every  county  of  42 
States.  If  you  don't  know  one,  write  us. 


Write  (or  Book. 

Tells  what  to  look 
for  and  what  to 
avoid  when  buying 
a  range.  Youcan't 
judge  a  range  by 
looks.  You  should 
know  how  they  are 
made  and  why. 
Write  for  free  copy 

MAJESTIC 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept  231 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RNS 


Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 


IB 

s 


Large 
Sifter  Can,  ( 
with  Full 
Directions,  10c 
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Shronk  stopped  his  motor  car  at  a 
desolate  crossroads  and  yelled  to  a 
farmer  who  lay  on  a  cart  of  fertilizer: 
"Hey,  Cornsilk,  is  this  the  way  to  Croy- 
den?" 

The  farmer  raised  himself  from  the 
fertilizer  in  astonishment.  "By  heck, 
stranger,  how  did  you  know  my  name 
was  Cornsilk?"  he  asked. 

"I  guessed  it,"  said  the  motorist. 

"Then,  by  heck,"  said  the  farmer,  as 
he  drove  oft,  "guess  your  way  to  Croy- 
den." 


Every  Home  Can  Save  Money 

by  Using  Gearhart's  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  ii  pairofstockings.hoeland  toe,  in  30 
minutes.  Improved,  will!  HlbblllK  Attach- 
ment.  Kuits  everything  in  the  Dome  from 
home-spun  or  factory  yarns.  Over 
1  XI, OOO   machine*  in  use. 
Will  knit  hosiery  with  heel  and 
toe  proof  a;ralnstholea.  Moro 
tlmnaouules  wear  of  hosiery.  Inves- 
tigate our  If  one*  work.  Money- 
making  proposition.    Yarns  fur* 
Dished  at  Cost.  Writeforcutflloiroo 
samples  of  work,  all  FREE. 
Big  Money  for  Agents. 

AGEARHART  KNITTIKB 

MACHINE  CO. 
8w375CLEMf*U,P*. 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing'  patterns  of 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  There  is  a  chart  on  every 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  all 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  piece 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — post- 
age prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and  kindly 
mention  in  what  Issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Western  Farm  Life,  14th  and  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE: — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  halrdressing,  etc.,  etc.,  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


7368 — Ladle*'  Walat.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  46  Inches  bust  measure. — This  waist 
shows  a  plain  tailored  model.  The  clos- 
ing is  in  coat  style  in  the  center  of 
the  front,  the  neck  open,  with  a  Quaker 
collar  as  a  finish.  Such  materials  as 
challie,  cashmere,  taffetas,  voile,  crepe 
<ie  chine,  etc.,  are  liked  for  these  waists. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7345 — Boys'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  1,  2 
and  3  years. — This  little  frock  is  cut  in 
sacque  style  only,  a  belt  marking  the 
waistline.    The  closing  is  in  front,  the 


for^sale  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

KUo  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straif  ht  Shorthorn* 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  Is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
i  plon  in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
t»y  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 


WE  MAKE  OLD  HATS  NEW 
Send  your  Old  Hats  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WEATHERHEAD'S 

reliable  hat  shop;  est.  1878.    In  lots  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charges. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


MINK  AND  MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Est.  24  J"r».  St.  Paul,  Ark. 
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neck  high  with  flat  collar,  and  the 
sleeves  long  or  short.  Price  of  pattern, 
10  cents. 

7378 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  46  Inches  bnst  measure. — This  design 
meets  the  demand  for  one-piece  frocks. 
The  plain  blouse  has  a  narrow  vest  and 
a  pointed  collar  in  the  back,  with  revers 
in  front.  The  skirt  has  three  gores  and 
a  front  closing.     Price  of  pattern,  10 

7371 — Child's  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. — This  frock  is  a  de- 
light to  make  and  to  wear.  It  is  of 
sacque  cut,  with  very  long  shoulder 
and  sleeve  either  long  or  short.  A  wide 
belt  holds  in  the  garment  to  the  figure. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7381 — Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque.  Cut 
in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. — 
This  plain  little  sacque  has  a  simple 
bodice  with  front  closing,  high  neck 
and  flat  collar  and  plain  sleeves,  long 
or  short.  There  is  a  peplum  in  two 
parts  and  this  may  be  omitted.  Price 
of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7375 — Ladles'  Negligee  Gown.  Cut  In 
sizes  30,  32.  36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure. — This  simple  wrapper  is  of 
sacque  cut  and  may  be  full  length  or 
cut  off  at  the  hips.  The  adjustment  of 
the  closing  makes  the  neck  somewhat 
open  and  the  edges  are  bound  with  rib- 
bon.   Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7353 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years. — This  very  natty  dress 
is  of  sacque  cut,  with  a  small  opening 
below  the  neck  in  front  so  that  the 
blouse  may  be  slipped  on  over  the  head; 
sleeves  and  body  are  in  one  and  there 
are  bloomers  provided  in  the  pattern. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

7348  —  Children's  Underwalst  and 
Drawers.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12 
nnd  14  years. — These  are  made  in  regu- 
lation manner,  the  waist  reinforced 
under  the  arms  and  with  a  button  band 
at  the  waistline.  The  drawers  button 
to  this  and  open  at  the  sides.  Muslin, 
cambric,  etc..  are  suitable  materials  for 
both  garments.  Price  of  pattern,  10 
cents. 

7346 — Ladles'  Princesse  Apron.  Cut  In 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 

— This  apron  is  almost  a  dress,  with 
fitted  front  panel  and  fitted  sides  and 
fitted  back.  All  pieces  are  full  length, 
extending  from  shoulder  to  hem,  and 
the  closing  Is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  back.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


Don't  judge  the  hen  by  her  appear- 
ance. Oftimes  the  best-looking  hen 
in  the  flock  is  the  poorest  layer. 


Premium  Griddle 


LABELS  from  50c  worth  of  Karo  (blue 
or  red)  and  85c  brings  you  fine  10% 
*  inch  aluminum  griddle  by  parcels  post 
prepaid.  This  Karo  griddle,  light  and  easy 
to  handle,  bright  as  a  new  dollar  and  needs 
no  greasing,  therefore  no  smoke.  Heats 
uniformly  all  over,  is  very  economical,  will 
not  rust,  is  easy  to  keep  clean — and 

MAKES  THE  FINEST  GRIDDLE 
CAKES  YOUR  MEN  FOLKS  EVER 
TASTED. 

This  griddle  re-  Send  your  order  for  the 
tails  regularly  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle 
at  $2.25.  today.    This  offer  will 

prove  popular.    Place  your  order  promptly. 

The  Men  on  the  Farm  Know 
Pancakes  and  They  Know 


aro 


but  they  never  tasted  cakes  as  good  as  the 
housewife  will  serve  when  she  begins  to  use 
the  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place 
a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle  in  the  homes  of 
all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo— the  famous 
spread  for  griddle  cakes  and  waffles— may 
be  served  on  the  most  deliciously  baked 
cakes  that  can  be  made. 

In  the  well  regulated  farm  pantry  there  is  always 
a  reserve  of  three  to  a  dozen  cans  of  Karo. 

Our  Corn  Products  Cook  Book  and  Preserving 
Book— illustrated  in  full  colors  — prepared  by 
America's  foremost  culinary  authorities  will  be 
sent  free  with  each  griddle,  or  without  the 
griddle  on  request. 


Corn  Products  Refining 
Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
O.  Box  161  Dept.  112 


POUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


October  1,  1915 


The  Congress  and  Exposition 


The  Auditorium  and  the  Extensive  Exposition  Struotures  Are  Shown  Within  the  Black  Line,  Numbers 

1  and  14.  Inclusive 


The  complete  success  of  the  Interna- 
tional Farm  Congress  and  Interna- 
tional Soil-Products  Exposition,  now  in 
progress  in  this  city,  measure  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  plan  made  by  thoughtful, 
progressive  citizens  of  Denver  and 
Colorado  a  year  ago. 

This  event  will  mean  more  to  ag- 
ricultural development  and  industrial 
welfare  in  Colorado  and  in  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  West  than  any- 
thing which  has  happened  for  years. 

The  doubting  Thomas,  the  fellow 
who  didn't  believe  "there  was  any 
such  animal,"  the  skeptical  exhibitor 
or  citizen,  is  now  being  shown. 

The  Exposition  at  Fifteenth  and 
Champa  streets,  where  one  enters  the 
group  of  buildings  devoted  to  this  In- 
stitution, is  quite  the  most  remark- 
able thing  which  has  occurred  in  Colo- 
rado history. 

The  sessions  of  the  Congress,  which 
are  held  commencing  Monday,  October 
4,  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Stout  Street,  near  the  Al- 
bany Hotel,  furnish  a  most  profound 
treatment  of  the  leading  agricultural 
questions  of  the  day.  Those  who  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  different  sub- 
jects are  authorities  in  this  and  other 
countries.  Not  merely  how  to  grow 
crops  will  be  discussed,  but  how  to 
dispose  of  them  after  they  are  grown 
and  how  the  producer  may  profit  by 
their  distribution  and  how  the  con- 
sumer is  interested — these  are  some 
of  the  questions  that  will  receive  con- 
sideration. The  relation  of  money,  of 
finances,  of  finance  in  general,  to  the 
development  of  the  West  agricultur- 
ally and  industrially  is  fully  as  im- 
portant as  how  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
or  to  determine  the  chemical  quality  of 
the  soil. 

In  the  four  days'  sessions  at  the 
International  Farm  Congress,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  divided  as  follows: 

Monday,  October4,  is  devoted  to  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  Congress,  to 
the  Roll-call  of  States,  showing  their 
progress  in  agriculture,  and  to  the 
presence  of  the  governors  of  several 
Western  states. 

Tuesday,  October  5,  is  a  session 
given  over  to  crops  and  soils,  irriga- 
tion and  tree-planting,  in  the  day  time, 
and  to  rural  organization,  notably  mar- 
keting and  rural  credits,  at  night.  A 
most  unique  and  unusual  feature  of 
Tuesday  night's  program  will  be  what 
is  called  "Annihilation  of  Distance," 
which  is  a  splendid  demonstration  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  telephone  in  mod- 
ern life. 

Wednesday,  October  6,  will  witness 
the  discussion  of  livestock  and  dairy 
questions,  and  some  notable  addresses 
will  be  made  that  day.  In  the  evening 
the  international  representatives,  twen- 
ty-five in  number,  who  literally  come 
from  almost  all  over  the  earth,  will 
tell  of  agriculture  in  their  countries 
and  their  impressions  of  investiga- 
tions in  this  country. 


Thursday,  October  7,  is  the  conclud- 
ing day  of  the  Congress  sessions  and 
will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  business 
of  the  organization,  but  includes  one 
rare  treat,  and  that  is  the  address  in 
the  morning  of  Dr.  "f.  M.  Carver  of 
Harvard  University,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  a  world  authority  on  mar- 
keting and  credits.  Dr.  Carver  was 
unable  to  attend  the  regular  marketing 
and  rural  credits  session  on  Tuesday 
night,  but  his  presence  at  any  time 
during  the  Congress  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  the  Congress. 

In  the  Exposition  the  progress  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  methods 
is  marked.  From  the  moment  you 
enter  the  Exposition  group  at  Fifteenth 
and  Champa  streets,  under  the  Egyp- 
tian Pylon  or  the  Welcome  Arch,  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  show- 
ing of  products,  not  confined  to  Colo- 
rado, not  confined  to  the  immediate 
states  of  this  section,  but  of  every 
state  in  the  entire  West,  every  portion 
of  Canada  and  even  foreign  countries. 

This  is  shown  first  in  the  Colorado 
Building,  which  is  quite  happily  the 
reception  room  for  the  Exposition, 
Colorado  being  the  host  state.  Twenty- 
one  counties  vie  with  each  other  in 
showing  what  the  state  of  Colorado 
can  do  in  agriculture,  and  they  are 
telling  a  very  wonderful  story. 

In  the  International  and  Interstate 
buildings,  of  which  there  are  two,  the 
Western  states,  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  Canadian  government  and 
provinces,  and  some  foreign  showing, 
give  a  most  splendid  impression  as 
to  the  immensity  of  agriculture  and 
the  progress  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  world  therein. 

The  United  States  government  dis- 
play in  the  Auditorium  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  Exposition.  The 
fact  that  the  government  annually  par- 
ticipates in  this  Congress  and  Expo- 
sition lends  a  peculiar  dignity  to  the 
event  and  credit  to  its  management. 

The  Machinery,  the  Dairy  Show,  the 
Industrial  Showing,  the  Woman's  De- 
partment, the  Better  Babies  Contest, 
the  Mining  Show,  the  Poultry  Show — 
all  these  are  features  which  might 
well  be  elaborated  upon,  yet  of  which 
lack  of  time  and  space  prevent  ap- 
propriate discussion. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  Congress 
and  Exposition  after  their  year's  cam- 
paign in  Colorado  and  the  West,  will 
be  marked  and  will  be  direct.  It  will 
have  been  of  much  importance,  a 
decade  from  now,  that  the  Congress 
and  Exposition  tarried  for  a  year  in 
this  state  and  left  their  favorable 
imprint  thereon. 


It  starts  with  a  thrill  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  and  continues  to  be  of 
absorbing  interest  thruout  the  entire 
story — "The  Mesquite  Ranch,"  WEST- 
ERN FARM  LIFE'S  new  copyrighted 
serial  story  commencing  in  this  issue, 
page  5. 


MESQUITE  RANCH 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

back  to  take  up  the  novel  theme  where 
she  had  introduced  it. 

"Isn't  any  money  for  what?"  he 
asked. 

"For  you!  For  anything!  It's  gone 
— all  gone,  Ted!  Can't  you  under- 
stand?" she  cried  nervously. 

"You  mean — everything — is  gone?" 
he  asked  slowly,  with  a  curious  feeling 
that  the  foundations  of  his  life  had 
been  removed  suddenly  and  without 
his  suspecting  they  were  gone  till  he 
began  to  slide  into  an  abyss.  He 
caught  at  something  that  promised 
safety. 

"There's  this  house — and  the  New- 
port place!" 

"That's  why  I  married  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  so  soon,"  his  mother  said.  "They 
were  going  to  take  them — to  settle  up 
things,  you  know.  I  told  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  because  I  was  quite  wild;  I  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do.  He  paid  the 
debts  and  arranged  everything.  No- 
body will  know,  Ted,  that  you — that 
you  " 

Mrs.  Barrington  paused.  She  could 
not  put  into  words  the  announcement 
that  her  independent,  high-headed  son 
was  poor  and  a  pensioner  on  the  boun- 
ty of  her  husband. 

Ted  swallowed  hard  at  something 
that  rose  in  his  throat.  He  stared 
around  the  luxurious  room.  All  it  con- 
tained was — Barrington's.  He  looked 
at  his  mother.  She  was  Barrington's. 
His  lip  curled  as  he  reflected  that  he, 
too,  belonged  to  Barrington  because 
he  was  dependent  upon  him. 

"Ted,  you  don't  blame  me  for  mar- 
rying him?  He  wouldn't  let  me  tell 
you  because  he  was  sure  that  you 
would  make  an  objection  to  accepting 
anything  from  him.  He  said  that  after 
you  knew  him  it  would  be  easier  " 

"Well,  it  won't!"  Ted  exclaimed, 
striding  the  length  of  the  room  with 
his  hands  gripped  hard  behind  him  and 
his  face  set  in  tense  white  misery. 

"But,  Ted,  he  is  so  rich!  He  has 
never  been  married.  And  he  knows 
that  you  are  everything  to  me!  I'm 
sure  he  will  do  as  much  for  you  as  if 
you  were  his  own  son,"  his  mother 
said,  following  him  and  speaking  with 
all  her  maternal  love  throbbing  in  her 
voice. 

Ted  felt  her  suffering  for  him.  He 
turned  with  quick  response  toward  her. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  mother. 
You've  done  the  very  best  thing  under 
the  circumstances." 

"For  us  both,  Ted?"  she  asked, 
quickly. 

"For  us  both,"  he  agreed,  forcing 
himself  to  say  what  she  wanted  to 
hear,  and  knowing  that  the  expression 
of  the  despair  and  self-reproach  which 
seethed  in  him  would  only  make  her 
unhappy. 

A  maid  warned  Mrs.  Barrington  that 
it  was  time  for  her  to  dress.  Ted 
presented  a  smiling  front,  not  so  much 
to  the  catastrophe  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him  as  to  his  mother  and 
for  the  sake  of  her  happiness. 

But  when  she  was  out  of  the  room 
he  dropped  into  a  chair  as  if  a  blow 
had  felled  him.  He  stared  grimly  at 
himself  as  his  mind  conjured  him  be- 
fore the  bar  of  his  own  judgment.  He 
was  ruined;  and,  like  a  coward,  he  was 
quaking  and  trembling  at  his  own 
plight. 

Already  he  hated  Barrington  simply 
because  he  was  dependent  on  him. 
Against  that  dependence  the  real  man 
in  him  rose  and  rebelled;  but  the  self 
that  had  acquired  a  decorative  educa- 
tion, that  had  fed  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  reveled  thoughtlessly  in  the 
luxuries  he  had  not  earned,  cringed 
and  sniveled  at  the  loss  of  them  all. 

And  there  was  Bess.  She  had  been 
reared  with  the  silent  but  plainly  un- 
derstood intention  of  making  a  bril- 
liant match  so  constantly  before  her 
that  a  poor  man  might  just  as  well 
want  the  moon. 

In  consideration  for  her,  too,  Ted 
dared  not  hope  to  win  her;  it  would 
be  too  cruel  to  subject  a  girl  who  had 
never  known  the  need  of  exertion  nor 
had  learned  any  useful  thing  to  com- 
bat the  difficulties  that  a  poor  man's 
wife  must  meet. 

He  thought  grimly  of  the  idiotic 
way  in  which  both  of  them  were  more 
victims  of  money,  for  without  it  they 
were  powerless.  He  knew  Mrs.  Heth- 
erington's  inordinate  ambition  for  her 
beautiful  daughter. 

Bess  was  so  supremely  superior  to 


i  any  of  the  other  girls  in  her  loveliness 
and  brilliant  wit  that  Ted  knew  his 
disabilities  as  a  husband  would  merely 
mean  a  chance  for  any  one  of  several 
men  who  could  only  envy  him  now. 

How  long  he  sat,  trying  to  face  the 
future  but  continually  dodging  from 
its  hideousness,  Radford  did  not  real- 
ize. The  guests  were  coming  from 
luncheon.  Soon  his  mother  would 
come  downstairs  and  he  must  be  on 
hand. 

He  went  to  a  mirror  and  beheld  his 
own  face  with  something  like  wonder. 
The  moments  that  had  passed  might 
have  been  days,  so  deep  and  so  stern 
was  their  imprint. 

Again  the  feeling  of  sick  disgust  at 
his  own  capacity,  at  his  helplessness, 
flooded  over  him.  He  threw  out  his 
arms  and  tensed  his  big  muscles,  try- 
ing to  convince  himself  that  he  was  a 
man. 

But  his  undeceived  common  sense 
was  not  influenced  by  the  bravado.  He 
was  afraid  of  poverty  and  all  it  meant 
of  dependence  or  deprivation.  The 
white  feather  in  his  own  nature 
flaunted  itself  and  made  him  desperate 
and  miserable. 

"Ted,  you  must  come!" 

It  was  Bess's  voice,  but  outraged 
conventions  used  it.  She  was  angry 
with  him  for  having  failed  in  his  du- 
ties as  host,  since  Mr.  Barrington  ab- 
solutely refused  to  go  through  the  or- 
deal of  the  wedding  luncheon. 

But  Radford  could  think  of  just  one 
thing  as  his  eyes  traveled  hungrily 
over  her.  He  would  lose  her.  The 
alternative,  the  only  way  in  which  he 
could  hope  to  continue  as  her  favored 
suitor,  was  scarcely  less  repugnant  to 
contemplate  than  her  loss.  He  must 
accept  the  bounty  that  would  come  to 
him  from  Barrington  and  hope  that  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mrs. 
Hetherington's  demands  for  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Then,  suddenly,  and  with  the  glow 
and  lift  of  light  and  music,  the  thought 
that  he  might  be  misjudging  Bess 
came  to  him.  Because  her  mother 
was  absolutely  mercenary  and  ambi- 
tious and  because  her  father  quietly 
let  his  wife  manage  was  no  real  rea- 
son for  his  believing  Bess  as  sordid. 
The  impulse  came  to  him  to  confide  in 
her  and  rest  his  fate  with  her. 

"Bess,  if  you  knew  " 

"Oh,  Frederick,  don't  talk!  Come 
on!  People  are  already  talking.  If 
you  don't  come  this  very  instant,  I 
sha'n't  speak  to  you,"  she  interrupted. 

It  was  not  an  opportune  moment  to 
tell  her  of  himself.  He  had  already 
offended  her  god  of  "good  form"  by 
failing  in  his  duties  as  host.  He 
started  toward  the  door. 

Wretched  and  despairing  as  he  was. 
the  sympathy  of  the  girl  he  loved 
would  have  been  priceless  to  him.  As 
he  came  toward  her,  Bess  lifted  her 
dark  eyes  with  their  wonderful  look  of 
slumberous  tenderness  to  him. 

Again  that  lump  came  in  his  throat. 
He  reached  for  her.  Even  if  the  days 
were  numbered  during  which  he  might 
hope  to  be  near  her,  he  had  still  the 
rights  of  a  lover. 

"Bess — -sweeheart!"  he  whispered, 
holding  her  back  from  the  door  she 
wanted  to  reach.  "I  love  you!  I  love 
you,  darling!" 

"Ted,  don't  be  sentimental  now. 
There  isn't  any  time.  Mr.  Barrington 
will  get  a  strange  idea  of  you!"  she 
exclaimed. 

Ted  could  not  have  told  which  part 
of  her  reply  disturbed  him  most.  But 
anger  flamed  up  at  the  mention  of  Bar- 
rington's name.  He  became  more 
dreadfully  conscious  of  the  position  he 
occupied  toward  the  millionaire.  If  he 
ever  won  Bess,  it  would  be  because  of 
him.  And  the  knowledge  was  increas- 
ingly bitter. 

He  was  half  surprised  at  himself 
when  he  found  that  he  was  looking 
straight  into  Bess  Hetherington's 
lovely  face  and  wondering  if  it  justi- 
fied the  sacrifice  of  his  independence. 

"Ted,  you  must  be  agreeable  to  him. 
Mother  says  it  may  mean  a  great  deal 
to — to  us." 

Bess  slipped  through  the  door.  Rad- 
ford stood  with  the  sharp  point  of  the 
arrow  she  had  launched  unwititngly 
gouging  into  the  very  quick  of  him. 
Barrington!  Barrington!  Barrington! 
He  was  to  sell  himself  to  Barrington. 
He  was  to  smile  when  the  rich  man 
wished,  to  bow  at  his  call.  He  must 
do  it  if  he  hoped  to  win  what  he  was 
forced  to  have — money! 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  te  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  monev  ordpr  r,r  r,Br«™»i 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  nr..Tnt«.  f= 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  ove-  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of '  ™h  m  fnth 
Advertising:  cony  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered  WKSTFRN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  berausp  It 
gives  you  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry  live  stock  lands  sp'prli 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers  Everv  subscriber'  rparls 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  In  a  trial  advertisement. 


ACRES  AND  RANCHES 


WANTED  —  To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land 
for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston, 
Texas. 

200-ACRE  ranch  for  sale,  near  Gun- 
nison, Colo.  Good  producer.  For  par- 
ticulars address  B.  F.  Anderson,  Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 

JOIN  SYNDICATE  FORMING  to  lo- 
cate colony  in  Bolivia;  500,000  acres  fine 
land:  perfect  climate;  5c  an  acre;  title 
absolute;  highest  reference.  Stamp  for 
particulars.    Box  498.    Sawtelle,  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FARM  LANDS— 20  YEARS  TO  PAY— 
Fertile  farms  in  Western  Canada  of- 
fered by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Productive  soil;  good  cli- 
mate; ready  markets;  fine  churches  and 
schools;  unexcelled  transportation;  all 
conveniences  and  opportunities  of  best 
farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices,  $11 
to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $35. 
Loan  of  $2,000  to  assist  practical  farm- 
ers in  irrigated  districts.  Twenty  years 
to  pay — or  sooner  at  your  option.  Long 
before  your  final  payment  is  due  your 
farm  will  have  paid  for  itself.  Also 
some  improved  farms  with  houses, 
barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now 
growing  on  them  on  the  same  favor- 
able terms.  Interest  in  all  cases  only 
6  per  cent.  This  offer  is  based  on  good 
land;  we  offer  these  terms  because  we 
know  a  farmer  on  our  lands  can  "be 
successful";  he  can  live  well  and  save 
enough  to  pay  for  his  farm.  Western 
Canada  lands  are  naturally  suited  to 
trowing  grains,  fodders,  vegetables, 
dairying  and  raising  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry.  Cash  in  on  the 
high  grain  prices.  Don't  delay;  the 
best  lands  will  be  taken  first.  Write 
today  for  free  handbook  and  full  infor- 
mation to  J.  S.  Dennis.  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAY, Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 


guineas,  Bantams,  hares,  rabbits,  dogs, 
coon  and  all  kinds  of  fancy  pigeons. 
Write  your  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Ditching  plows  and  full 
line  of  machinery  and  pipe.  A.  D.  Ken- 
yon,  150  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends?  Then  write  BANNER 
TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  164,  Chicago, 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a 
wonderful  offer. 


WANTED  FARMER  S— Men  and 
women  everywhere.  U.  S.  Government 
jobs;  $75.00  month;  short  hours;  vaca- 
tions; rapid  advancement;  steady  work. 
Many  appointments  coming.  Common 
education  sufficient.  No  pull  required. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  B182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
in  each  county  in  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  Broek-Haffner  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 

KODAK  FINISHING 

KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mail  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY  BREEDING  STOCK  EARLY 


PATENTS — F.  J.  Larson  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  and  book  free.  901 
Gas  &  Electric  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


LIVE  STOCK 


PEDIGREED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS. 
Davis  Bros.,  Box  5,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


REGISTERED  Berkshire  pigs;  best 
stock;  low  prices.  J.  A.  Green,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Hampshires. 
Premium  stock;  right  prices.  H.  Hol- 
comb,  Boulder,  Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


WILL  SELL  50  head  pure-bred  Here- 
ford heifers  coming  three  years  old, 
and  100  head  coming  two  years  old,  at 
reasonable  price.  Address  Owner,  Box 
35,  Hillside,  Fremont  County,  Colo. 


HIGH  class  Jerseys — We  have  an 
over-supply  of  bull  calves  and  will  make 
special  prices  of  from  $50  to  $100  for 
a  short  time.  Have  a  corking  good 
yearling  just  now,  out  of  grand  champ- 
ion cow  at  state  fair,  1913.  A.  M.  Mc- 
Clenahan,  Greeley,  Colo. 


POULTRY 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 

FINE,  large,  heavy  laying  strain 
White  Rocks.  Pullets  and  cockerels, 
all  ages  and  prices.  Buy  now,  save  ex- 
press charges.  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr, 
Weld  TJo.,  Colo.  

FOR  SALE — 18  varieties  of  thorough- 
bred poultry,  cocks  and  cockerels,  tur- 
keys, gees*.  Pekln,  Rouen,  Muscoveys 
and    Runner   dur-ks,   Pearl   and  White 


SHOE  repairing  by  parcel  post,  Den- 
ver prices.  Send  for  price  list.  Red 
Front  Repairing  Co.,  1644  Champa  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

FARM  TRACTOR  ENGINES  RE- 
PAIRED, cylinders  bored  and  new  pis- 
tons fitted.  We  are  equipped  to  do  this 
work  right  at  low  cost.  A.  E.  Johnson 
Machine  Co.,  1447  Blake  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


I  want  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
farmers  the  importance  of  buying  their 
breeding  stock  early  so  that  they  will 
be  enabled  to  select  choice  individuals. 
No  farmer  should  use  a  poor  sire  or 
female  for  breeding  purposes,  even 
tho  their  pedigrees  are  faultless.  By 
going  in  person  and  selecting  your 
breeding  stock  early,  you  can  improve 
your  herds  much  faster  than  by  wait- 
ing and  being  forced  to  take  what  is 
left. 

Every  western  Farmer  should  have 
one  or  more  pure-bred  hogs  and  should 
gradually  eliminate  his  grade  stuff 
until  his  entire  herd  is  pure-bred.  It 
is  just  as  expensive  to  keep  a  scrub 
as  it  is  a  pure-bred  hog,  but  the  pure- 
bred animal  will  sell  for  several  times 
the  amount  that  can  be  realized  on 
the  scrub. 

There  certainly  cannot  be  a  farmer 
so  lacking  in  his  admiration  for  fine 
points  and  symmetrical  conformation 
of  a  pure-bred  hog  that  he  cannot  en- 
joy the  Poland  Chinas,  those  attrac- 
tive animals  that  lift  the  mortgage, 
build  new  houses,  buy  modern  machin- 
ery and  put  money  in  the  bank. 

I  wish  fifty-two  enterprising  western 
farmers  would  go  to  the  A.  D.  McGill- 
vray  Poland-China  sale,  five  miles  east 
of  Boulder,  on  October  6th,  and  each 
one  go  home  with  one  of  those  fine 
Poland-China  McGillvray  pigs  or  hogs 
that  have  been  among  the  prize-win- 
ners at  the  Western  National  Live 
Stock  Show  for  a  number  of  years. 
A  year  hence  these  fifty-two  farmers 
could  supply  several  hundred  other 
farmers  with  pure-bred  stock  and  thus 
the  increase  in  hog  production  would 
be  rapid. 

I  have  known  the  McGillvray  stock 
for  a  number  of  years  and  know  it  to 
be  the  best  in  Poland-Chinas  in  the 
West.  If  farmers  will  consult  their 
own  interests  they  will  not  overlook 
this  opportunity  of  securing  something 
especially  good. 


lopes,  the  man  let  his  arm  fall  and 
'  seized  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  next  moment  Ted  found  him- 
self approaching  and  peering  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  stranger.  He  was  la- 
boriously writing  something — his  fin* 
gers  were  stiff  as  if  they  were  unac- 
customed to  the  work  at  which  they 
were  engaged.  He  finished  and  thrust 
the  paper  at  Radford. 

"  'Nick  Bullen.'  "  Ted  read  aloud. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Bullen?" 

Radford  never  knew  quite  what 
were  the  incidents  of  the  next  few 
moments.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  man, 
apparently  gone  quite  wild  and  yet 
remaining  speechless,  waving  menac- 
ing arms  and  approaching  him. 
'  The  obvious  weakness  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  evidently  meant  to  attack 
him  made  anything  but  defense  un- 
necessary. He  flung  up  his  hands  be- 
fore him  and  stood  guard. 

When  he  took  deliberate  cognizance 
of  the  situation  the  man  was  sprawled 
at  his  feet  with  blood  on  his  head.  Ted 
saw  blood  upon  his  own  right  hand  at 
the  same  instant  that  he  observed  the 
strange  butler,  standing  aghast  and 
silent,  just  inside  the  door. 

(Continued  in  our  next  issue) 


GET  MY  AUCTION  MANUAL  AND 
learn  auctioneering.  Teaches  the  busi- 
ness thoroughly.  The  Auctioneer's 
Journal  says,  "Col.  Long's  Manual  is  the 
most  thorough,  most  complete  auction 
treatise  ever  written."  Sent  postpaid 
this  month  for  $2.  Address  Col.  Long, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmers  are  buying 
lumber  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 
No.  1  dimensions,  $9,  at  the  mill.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bill  for  figures.  Our 
prices  are  lowest  in  the  country  on 
quality  lumber.  Buy  while  prices  are 
at  bedrock.  Pacific  Mill  &  Timber  Co., 
786  Broadway  bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


LUMBER,  $20  per  thousand  delivered. 
We  will  ship  to  you  at  this  price,  deliv- 
ered at  most  stations  in  Colorado,  guar- 
anteed No.  1  fir  lumber,  shipped  sub- 
ject to  your  inspection.  Fair  terms. 
Millwork  and  cedar  posts  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  carpenter's  list  for  quick 
estimate.  Bargain  millwork  catalogue 
free.  Western  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co., 
Inc.,  533  Perkins  bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
iournal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
449-20  W.  Jackson  bldg.,  Chicago. 

If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


MESQUITE  RANCH 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Ted  whirled  back  into  the  room. 
His  whole  being  was  in  arms  against 
the  conditions  which  confronted  him. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  play 
the  farce  out,  there  among  the  curious 
and  eager  guests. 

Suddenly  the  door  at  the  other  end 
of  the  big  room  opened.  Ted  started 
as  he  anticipated  a  summons  to  the 
torment  that  awaited  him.  He  opened 
his  lips  to  refuse  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, then  stopped  and  stared. 

A  man  had  entered  the  room  alone. 
He  was  tall  and  gaunt  and  different  in 
every  way — except  that  he  was  human, 
though  at  the  moment  he  scarcely 
seemed  that — from  the  elegant  guests 
and  the  trim  servants. 

Ted  continued  to  regard  him  with  un- 
diminished curiosity.  But  the  curios- 
ity deepened  to  horror  as  the  man 
staggered  toward  him. 

A  face  so  emaciated  that  the  big 
bones  almost  stuck  through  the  ghastly 
skin,  eyes  that  burned  with  the  fires 
of  fever  and  of  rage,  trembling  hands 
that  made  menacing  if  futile  gestures, 
lank  limbs  that  wavered  uncertainly 
even  under  the  light  burden  of  the 
lean  body — altogether  a  startlingly  dis- 
agreeable intruder  the  man  seemed. 

"What  do  you  want?"  Ted  asked, 
after  the  long  pause  in  which  he  had 
shaken  off  the  uncanny  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  stranger. 

The  man  came  toward  Radford  with 
an  abortive  effort  at  speech  which 
convulsed  his  features  till  he  was 
hideous.  He  raised  his  arm,  and  Ted 
instinctively  stepped  backward. 

Almost,  as  if  he  meant  to  strike  but 
restrained  himself  suddenly  when  his 
interest  was  diverted  by  the  rack  on 
the  desk,  filled  with  paper  and  enve- 


SYNOPTIC  REPORT  OF  A  GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
for  the  farmer's  material  benefit,  to 
help  out  the  field's  meagre  returns,  or 
rather  increase  price  received  for 
grain  grown.  In  former  times,  by  the 
gravity  system,  we  took  the  cream 
from  the  milk.  From  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  butter  fat  produced  was  fed  to 
the  appreciative  swine.  Now  if  any 
part  of  it  gets  away  it  must  sneak 
away. 

The  increased  butter  fat  production 
by  modern  practice  is  200  per  cent. 
See  record  of  greater  cows  of  modern 
times.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  greater  care  and  better  feed. 
In  fact,  the  dairyman  has  made  the 
cow  his  partner  and  catered  to  her 
every  need.  With  what  result?  Fifty 
to  100  pounds  of  standard  milk  per 
day. 

When  the  grain  man  treats  an  acre 
of  land  as  the  dairyman  treats  his 
partner — the  cow — he  will  increase 
from  12  and  15  bushels  of  wheat  to 
40  bushels  per  acre.  I  know  this  to 
be  so. 

Stop  and  consider,  you  American — 
you  trained  American.  You  cut  out 
the  biggest  and  best  piece  of  the  whole 
pie  and  we  should  now  take  care  of  it. 
These  three  golden  links  are  essential 
in  farm  practice  for  farm  success  and 
should  never  be  broken.  Raise  a  plant 
to  feed  an  animal  to  make  plant  food 
to  produce  another  plant  to  raise  other 
animals. 

There  are  now  signs  of  a  rapidly 
reorganizing,  changed  and  improved 
farm  practice.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  grain  raisers  who  do  not 
read  these  signs  and  who  will  not  be- 
lieve 12  to  15  bushels  per  acre  can 
but  spell  RUIN. 

The  agricultural  practice  of  past 
generations  tended  to  deplete  the  pro- 
duction of  the  land.  It  is  left  to  the 
better  educated  farmers  of  your  day, 
the  restoration  of  production.  Treat 
your  partner — the  land — liberally,  and 
it  will  treat  you  liberall. 

Further  reports  on  the  interesting 
speeches  made  at  the  San  Francisco 
Great  Agricultural  Convention  will  be 
given  in  succeeding  issues  of  Western 
Farm  Life. — W.  H.  Olin. 


FOR  SALE— Seven  head 
pure  blood  registered  Shropshire 
Rams,  Lambs  and  Yearlings. 
R.  EGGLESTON 


Phone  High'aod  204 


Mt.  Morrison.  Colo 


YOUR  livestock  is  the  most  valuable  property  you  own.  It  is  worth  more  than 
your  houses,  barns,  fences,  machinery  and  other  equipment.  You  have  your  capital 
invested  in  it.  You  paid  out  a  lot  of  good  cash  money  for  feed  for  it.  You  have 
spent  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  of  time — time  that  is  worth  money — 
taking  care  of  it — nourishing  and  watching  over  it. 

If  you  will  figure  &  little  you  will  find  you  have  invested  more  money  in  and  for  your 
livestock  than  in  any  other  way.  Every  animal  on  your  farm  is  food  or  a  food  producer. 
Your  cattle  are  soup,  meat,  milk — and  money.  Your  sheep  are  food  and  clothing — and 
money.  Your  horses  and  mules  are  your  working  tools — and  money.  Big  money,  too, 
this  year  when  grains  of  wheat  are  grains  of  gold  and  corn  crops  are  greenbacks  and 
dairy  products. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Gamble  With  Death? 


By  all  means,  NO!!  You  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances.  You  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  lamb, 
calf  or  colt  this  year,  or  any  year,  for  that  matter. 
You  have  too  much  at  stake.  Your  stock  cost  you 
too  much  for  you  to  gamble  on  whether  it  will  stay 
alive  and  be  alive  when  you  are  ready  to  sell  it.  Con- 
sidering the  value  of  your  stock  and  the  death  chance 
((instantly  hovering  over  it,  you  have  only  one  course 
to  pursue — take  out  Live  Stock  Insurance.  Your  in- 
vestment must  be  protected. 

Remember,  one  out  of  every  twenty  animals  you 


own  will  die  this  year — according  to  past  records  and 

statistics. 

For  every  dollar  lost  by  fire  $12  are  lost  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  live  stock.  If  your  house  or 
barn  burns,  your  live  stock  will  help  you  build  an- 
other. But  if  your  live  stock  dies,  your  house  won't 
replace  a  single  animal — unless  you  sell  or  mortgage. 

Horses  mean  more  to  Colorado  than  houses;  cat- 
tle more  than  crops.  At  plowing  time,  at  harvest 
time,  at  planting  time,  at  market  time — ALL  THE 
TIME — keep  your  live  stock  insured. 


We  Insure  Against 

"DEATH  FROM  ANY  CAUSE!" 

Place  your  livestock  insurance  with  this  company — The  Topeka  National 
Live  Stock  Insurance  Company — and  you  will  be  given  a  policy  that  pro- 
tects you  against  loss  by  the  death  of  your  stock  from  accident,  disease,  fire, 
lightning,  tornado,  sunstroke,  and  even  when  you  have  an  animal  or  herd 
condemned  by  the  state  we  pay  the  difference  between  the  face  of  your 
policy  and  what  the  state  is  liable  for.  That's  the  way  we  insure,  and  that's 
the  way  we  pay. 

We  Pay  While  CACFTV  FIR^T 
Others  Quibble    ^ £.11     T  lIVO  1 


When  you  buy  a  policy  in  this  company,  you  don't 
buy  a  law-suit.  Some  companies  have  every  confusing 
and  bewildering  requirements  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
justment and  settlement  of  losses.  The  only  safe 
sure,  satisfactory  way  for  you  is  to  place  your  insur- 
ance with  a  company  like  this  one,  that  pays  its 
losses,  "Death  from  Any  Cause,"  and  pays  them 
promptly.  That's  the  way  we  do.  When  our  ad- 
juster arrives  on  the  ground  after  receiving  notice  of 
loss,  and  has  made  satisfactory  adjustment,  he  settles 
and  pays  that  loss  right  then  and  there — on  the 
ground.  This  saves  time,  and  saves  the  live  stock 
owner  good  cold  cash  money.  What  you  want  when 
your  animal  dies  is  settlement,  not  questions,  delays 
and  law-suits. 

DO  IT  TODAY 
the  Blanket  Way 

We  write  a  policy  on  a  single  animal  or  a  number 
by  name  or  description,  paying  losses  in  case  of  death 
for  each,  or  all,  but  our  best  policy  is  our  Blanket  or 
Herd  policy.  It  enables  you  to  take  out  insurance  on 
all  your  stock,  all  in  one  policy.  You  don't  know — 
you  can't  guess — which  animal  will  die  tonight.  The 
blanket  policy  will  protect  them  all. 

We  also  write  special  policies  for  registered  pedi- 
greed stock.    Here  is  just  one  case: 

On  January  31,  1915,  the  registered  stallion,  Juro, 
belonging  to  W.  I.  Price,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  died. 
He  was  insured  for  $750,  every  dollar  of  which  was 
paid  promptly  to  Mr.  Price.  This  is  the  way  we  do 
business.    Isn't  it  worth  while? 


Your  investment  in  the  live  stock  insurance  we  offer 
is  perfectly  safe:  First,  because  the  State  Insurance 
Commissioner  has  seen  to  it  that  our  business  was 
properly  organized  and  financed  before  allowing  us  to 
be  legally  chartered  to  do  business  in  this  state;  sec- 
ond, we  operate  strictly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Insurance  Department. 

The  rate  of  insurance  in  The  Topeka  National  Live 
Stock  Insurance  Company  is  a  money-saving  rate  to 
you.  Also  it  is  a  flat  rate — one  price  to  all,  tenants, 
land-owners — all  alike. 

Also,  we  have  every  risk  and  every  loss  promptly 
investigated  by  experts.  Ask  those  who  know  us  by 
real  experience.  Our  slogan  is,  "Justice  to  All,  Par- 
tiality to  None." 

Don't  Dilly-Dally 

Do  it  now.  You  can't  afford  to  risk  the 
precious  lives  of  your  animals.  No  time 
like  the  present.  There  is  no  tomorrow 
when  the  hand  of  Death  reaches  out.  In- 
sure today.  Every  day's  delay  is  a  gam- 
ble with  death.  Just  because 
you  have  been  lucky  in  the 
past  does  not  mean  that  you 
are  immune.  Grim  Death 
don't  wait.  Wise  men  won't 
wait.    Sign  the  coupon  now. 


The  Topeka  National  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

State  Agents,  KUEFFER  &  ORR,  728  Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colorado 


TOPEKA  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  CO. 
728  Equitable  Building,   Denver,  Colorado. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  literature  and  rates. 

I  own  Cattle.     I  own  Stallions. 

I  own  Horses.    I  own  Jacks. 

I  own  Mules.      I  own  Sheep. 

Value,  $  

Name   ',"-*' 

Post  Office  R.  F.  D  State  


10-1  West  F.  L. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

IN  EVERY  COUNTY.  We  want  good  agents  to  represent  The  To- 
peka National  in  every  Colorado  county  immediately.  Good  pay.  Good 
work.  The  people  you  protect  will  be  your  best  friends.  The  surest, 
safest,  quickest,  most  satisfying  proposition  you  ever  saw.  Write  us 
for  full  details  and  terms  to  Agents — today.  Address  your  letter  to 
the  Denver  office. 


First  Prize,  Best  State  Exhibit  at  Soil  Products  Exposition,  Denver,  1915 
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Record  the  Weight 

of  your  cattle  at  regular  intervals 

Losses  and  gains  in  weight 
indicate  the  value  of  feed  and 
methods. 

Your  success  depends  on 
the  correctness  of  these  weights. 

Fairbanks  Scales,  by  their 
accuracy,  will  make  the  weight 
records  most  profitable. 

Ask  for  particulars 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Df  river       Salt  Lake  City 

(805-49  D) 


BEGAN  AS  FARMER  BOYS 


At  a  luncheon  which  they  recently 
attended  as  guests  of  honor,  the  fol- 
lowing men  stated  that  they  began 
life  as  farmer  boys: 

Judge  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

F.  W.  Woolworth,  the  originator  of 
the  five  and  ten-cent  stores. 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Frederick  T.  Haskell,  vice-president 
of  the  Illinois  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Whether  taken  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  an  office  position,  or  only  for  the 
value  of  the  training,  a  business 
course  supplies  the  boy  on  the  ranch 
with  a  most  useful  and  desirable  edu- 
cation at  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
money. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  full  infor- 
mation. By  our  graded  system  of  in- 
struction, new  students  may  enroll  at 
any  time. 


1635-40  Champa  Street 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


HOGS  GRIND  GRAIN 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grind- 
er and  feeder.  With  it  your  hogs 
will  grind  their  own  grain,  saving 
you  money  and  labor.  This  machine 
will  care  for  30  hogs  on  full  feed  at 
a  saving  of  25  per  cent  of  the  gTain, 
and  a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate 
the  grinder.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain,  coarse  or  fine,  separate  or 
mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh. 

Send  for  booklet,  We  Are  Rooting 
for  Yon.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOG  MOTOR  CO., 
727  Andrun   illdg.,  Minneapolis 


PROPER  CARE  OF  THE  BOAR 


GET  MORE  CREAM 
by  using  a  SIMPLE 
SPEED  INDICATOR 
on  your  Cream  Sepa- 
rator. Fits  any  make 
o  f  separator.  A  t  - 
tached  in  two  min- 
utes; easy  to  adjust 
controls  speed  of  ma- 
chine; absolutely  ac- 
curate; can't  get  out 
of  order.  Price,  $8.00 
postpaid.  Agents  wanted.  Splendid 
proposition. 

SIMPLE  SPEED  INDICATOR  GO. 
Box  38  Sidney,  Ohio 


E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  much  of 
bog  disease  is  due  to  the  care  or  the 
lack  of  care  usually  given  the  boar. 
Farmers  generally  buy  him  some  time 
during  the  fall,  perhaps  from  thirty 
to  ninety  days  before  breeding  time 
begins,  and  almost  always  he  is  put 
back  in  an  old  shed,  a  dark  corner  of 
the  hog  house  or  maybe  corn  crib,  and 
probably  fed  and  watered  once  or 
twice  a  day,  generally  given  a  few 
ears  of  new  corn,  but  absolutely  no  at- 
tention paid  to  a  balanced  ration  or 
any  great  care  paid  to  maintain  the 
general  health. 

I  know  this — almost  a  majority  of 
boars  become  chicken-eaters;  I  have 
had  mine  do  so.  When  this  happens 
I  begin  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  and 
try  to  feed  so  as  to  overcome  this 
trouble,  because  I  know  that  no  hog 
kills  chickens  except  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  an  appetite  that  is  thrown 
out  of  balance  because  his  health  is 
office  in  some  way.  I  have  seen  the 
boar-pen  fixed  up  with  chicken  netting 
so  that  not  one  could  get  in,  and  then 
the  same  ration  would  be  fed  that  had 
obtained  before. 

I  have  also  seen  many  a  bunch  con- 
tract cholera  that  was  directly  traced 
to  the  boar,  and  this  got  me  to  think- 
ing that  the  treatment  of  the  boar  was 
the  direct  cause  of  his  health  or  vi- 
tality being  so  impaired  by  the  poor 
care  given  him  that  he  contracted  the 
disease  when  the  others  of  the  herd 
were  able  to  withstand  it. 

Even  if  cholera  does  not  result  from 
this  kind  of  care  of  the  boar  we  need 
not  expect  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
from  a  boar  kept  in  this  way.  Some 
men  say  a  boar  is  half  the  herd,  and 
I  say  he  is  a  mighty  poor  half  if  he 
is  not  kept  in  a  thrifty,  healthy  con- 
dition for  the  few  weeks  before  breed- 
ing time  as  well  as  during  that  time. 
Much  the  same  treatment  is  necessary 
for  him  as  for  the  sows  at  this  time, 
which  need  but  little  change  even 
through  pregnancy. 

Exercise,  grass  or  forage  and  pure 
water  are  almost  absolutely  necessary. 
If  a  good,  strong  yard  or  small  pas- 
ture cannot  be  furnished  him,  then  the 
matter  becomes  much  more  difficult. 
A  small  lot  or  pasture  consisting  of 
about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  would  be 
a  most  profitable  investment  fbr  the 
man  raising  hogs  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness. By  making  it  almost  square  it 
would  take  only  about  25  rods  of  fence 
to  enclose  it,  and  while  this  would 
need  to  be  an  extra  good  fence,  the 
cost  would  be  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments we  could  make.  This  little  lot 
would  furnish  quite  a  bit  of  rye,  but 
I  think  not  quite  enough  unless  more 
than  a  fourth  of  an  acre.  It  would 
not  take  very  good  rape  or  sorghum 
to  furnish  plenty  of  forage  in  so  small 
a  space;  that  much  alfalfa  would  be 
plenty  and  to  spare. 

Neither  should  the  boar  have  very 
much  corn — rather,  not  any.  I  would 
rather  not  feed  rye  nor  wheat.  In 
fact,  oats  is  my  ideal,  or  oats  and  bar- 
ley meal.  We  do  not  want  a  fattening 
ration,  but  one  to  produce  bone,  sinew 
and  vitality.  With  alfalfa  or  other 
plenteous  herbage,  oats  or  barley,  a 
trace  of  tankage,  and  clean  water,  you 
will  have  done  your  part  by  him.  In 
the  absence  of  these  it  will  be  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  keep  him  at  his  best, 
but  it  can  be  done  with  supplemental 
feeds — some  bran,  shorts,  oil  cake 
meal  are  good  and  can  be  combined 
with  corn  to  good  advantage,  as  also 
with  ground  rye  or  wheat,  though  we 
must  be  very  careful  about  feeding 
either  wheat  or  rye  to  hogs  that  have 
not  access  to  green  vegetation  and 
cannot  take  exercise. 

I  claim  that  the  future  pig  crop  very 
much  depends  on  the  care  of  the  boar, 
and  not  only  will  one  properly  taken 
care  of  be  able  to  get  a  much  larger 
crop  of  pigs,  but  there  will  be  more 
pigs  in  a  litter  and  they  will  have 
greater  vitality. 

Many  of  the  deaths  of  sows  at  pig- 
ging are  undoubtedly  caused  by  the 
improper  care  of  the  boar.  It  is  much 
easier  for  a  sow  to  bring  forth  a  live 
than  a  dead  pig.  A  boar  in  poor  con- 
dition cannot  possibly  get  as  many  nor 
as  large  litters  as  one  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  a  litter  large  In  number  will 
be  composed  of  individuals  small  in 
size,  and  if  small  In  number  the  pigs 
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THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH-s'IL*ndy  farm  tools  in  one 


THREE-YEAR  PREMIUM. 


THREADING 
BLANK  BOLT 


MONKEY  WRENCH 


PIPE  WRENCH 


THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH  is   drop  forged   from   the   finest  tool 

steel  and  scientifically  tempered.  Every  wrench  guaranteed  against 
breakage;  8%  inches  long. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver  and  three  dies  for  clean- 
ing up  and  re-threading  rusted  and  battered  threads;  also  for  cutting 
new  threads  on  blank  bolts.  Dies  will  fit  all  bolts  used  on  standard 
farm  machinery. 

Teeth  and  dies  are  case  hardened  in  bone-black,  making  them  hard 

and  keen. 

The  dies  on  this  wrench  alone  would  cost  $1.50  and  would  be  worth 
more  than  that  to  you.as  they  would  often  save  valuable  time,  besides 
an  extra  trip  to  town  for  repairs. 

Will  give  you  this  wrench,  parcel  postage  prepaid,  with  a  $1.25 
th,ee-year  renewal   subscription  to  Western  Farm  Life. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY - 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  $1.25  in  payment  for  a  3-year  renewal 

subscription  and  the  Crocodile  Wrench. 

Name   


Town 


State 


will  be  large.  This  being  the  case,  we 
want  to  keep  the  boar  in  such  condi- 
tion that  he  will  get  the  largest  pos- 
sible litters,  and  that  means  we  must 
keep  his  vitality  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible point.  One  boar  is  usually  fig- 
ured as  being  enough  for  any  'num- 
ber of  sows  under  thirty,  and  he  will 
prove  to  be  if  he  is  a  good  individual 
and  properly  taken  care  of. 

I  am  rather  partial  to  an  old  boar. 
Even  if  I  receive  him  with  no  partic- 
ular recommendation,  I  figure  it  like 
this:  Had  he  not  been  a  pretty  good 
one  he  would  not  have  been  kept  over, 
and  shame  on  me  if  I  cannot  do  as 
well  with  him  as  the  other  fellow  did. 
Not  that  I  claim  to  be  the  best  hog 
man  that  ever  was,  but  I  at  least  have 
enough  of  the  Scotch  blood  in  me  to 
give  me  a  "guid  conceit  o'  mesel." 

The  old  boar,  being  more  nearly  ma- 
ture, will  possess  greater  vitality  and 
virility,  and  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  he  would  produce  larger  lit- 
ters than  the  young  boars,  thus  bear- 
ing out  a  former  statement  of  mine. 

My  father,  than  whom  I  know  no 
better  hog  man,  always  breeds  young 
sows  and  gets  an  old  boar  if  possible. 
He  almost  never  loses  a  sow,  has  large 
litters  and  has  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  his  herd,  which  he  thinks  can 
scarcely  be  done  with  young  sows  and 
a  young  boar,  nor  is  this  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  that  commonly  enter- 
tained. 

But  at  this  time  I  wish  to  especially 
urge  that  you  see  that  the  boar  is  kept 
right— not  too  fat  and  helpless,  but 
active,  strong  and  virile. 


Training  for 
Success 

Young  man,  young  woman,  there  is  a 
bank  account  in  your  fingers.  We  help 
you  to  train  them  for  dollars.  Don't 
bury  yourself  in  some  obscure  place  where 
there  is  no  future.  Get  close  to  the  suc- 
cessful men  of  business.  Our  courses  in 
business,  stenography  and  salesmanship 
will  enable  you  to  do  so.  Any  ambitious 
young  man  or  young  woman  can  earn  his 
or  her  expenses  while  attending  this 
school.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  further 
information. 


CENTRAL 


211  15th  St.,  Denver 


Let  a  little  ad  in  the  Farmers'  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange  (page  19)  sell 
your  poultry,  pure-bred  hogs,  cattle  or 
sheep.   Cost  only  4c  per  word. 


Read  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's 
Exchange,  page  19. 


work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring: 
and  Drilling  Machln 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  a.nd  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  needed. 
Small  investment?  easy  tinrn. 
Make  machine  pay  for  ttserf 
In  a  few  weeks  work, 

Tnere  Is  a  bta  demand  for  waui  te 
aatar  stock  mad  far  Irrigation. 
1  V7Hto  for  free  IThjcrtntad  etrco- 
|  laxs  abowfna  difiarent  atylaa. 
Usia  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  43  Clartnda.  low* 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
management,  circulation,  etc.,  required 
by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The 
Western  Farm  Life  published  semi- 
monthly at  Denver,  Colo.,  for  October  1, 
1915:  Editor,  H.  S.  Groves,  Denver, 
Colo.;  managing  editor,  H.  S.  Groves, 
Denver,  Colo.;  business  manager,  W.  S. 
Edmiston,  Denver,  Colo.;  publisher;  The 
Farm  Life  Publishing  Co.  owners; 
stockholders  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock:  Record-Stock- 
man Publishing  Co.,  Denver;  W.  S. 
Edmiston,  Denver;  H.  S.  Groves,  Den- 
ver; E.  M.  Ammons.  Denver.  Known 
bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  se- 
curity holders  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages or  other  securities,  none. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  Is- 
sue of  this  publication  sold  or  distrib- 
uted through  the  mails  or  otherwise  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  of  this  statement, 
50,776. 

W.  S.  EDMISTON,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  20th  day  of  September,  1915. 

CARL  P.  JORDEN, 
(Seal)  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  April  21.  1917. 


•ui  pupua  as  soon  as  competent.  We 
are  endorsed  by  S3  banks.  Write  to- 
day for  a  free  copy  of  our  Success  Mes- 
senger. Board  and  room  for  light  work. 

PARKS  Business  School,  Denver,  Colo. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SERVICE 

Private  electric  lighting  plants — 
private  water  systems — hydraulic  rams 
— gasoline  engines  —  saw  rigs  —  pump 
Jacks — force  pumps — hoists  —  elevators 
— winches — concrete  mixers — dump  cars 
and  carts — wheelbarrows — boring,  drill- 
ing and  grinding  machines  —  dump 
wagons — dump  boxes  for  running  gears 
— excavators — pile  driving  rigs — steel 
forms  for  concrete — small  tools,  etc. 

Ask  for  Information   or   what  you 
want        GOULD  ESSER  CO., 
1634  Blake  St,  Denver. 
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International  Soil  Products  Exposition— A  Resume 


THE  greatest  Agricultural  Expo- 
sition in  the  world  has  just 
closed  in  the  capital  city  of 
Colorado,  hy  far  the  biggest 
and  best  session  in  its  history  of  more 
than  eight  years.  It  was  fitting  that 
this  successful  Exposition  and  Con- 
gress should  be  held  in  Denver,  the 
city  of  its  nativity,  and  it  seems  to  be 
the  concensus  of  opinion  that  Denver, 
on  account  of  its  favorable  location  to 
the  irrigating  and  dry  farming  sec- 
tions, should  be  made  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  Congress  and  Exposition. 

The  very  large  attendance  during 
the  entire  two  weeks  that  the  Expo- 
sition was  held  was  a  surprise  to  even 
the  most  sanguine.  It  clearly  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  people  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  agricultural 
industry,  and  would,  if  they  could,  be- 
come tillers  of  the  soil,  from  which 
practically  all  wealth  is  derived.  The 
farmer  has  finally  come  into  his  own 
and  the  man  who  follows  the  plow  is 
regarded  as  wiser  than  the  one  who 
foots  the  sidewalk. 

Practically  everything  connected 
with  general  agriculture  was  to  be 
seen  at  its  best,  and  the  strong  com- 
petition for  first  honors  was  very  keen. 
The  big  state  exhibits  were  marvelous 
in  their  completeness  and  artistic  ar- 
rangement. Kansas,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Ari- 
zona had  most  complete  and  attractive 
exhibits,  and  all  were  competitors  for 
the  Grand  State  Prize. 

In  the  machinery  department  prac- 
tically every  device,  from  an  auto- 
matic milking  machine  to  the  big 
tractor  engine,  could  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion. The  farm  woman  was  interested 
in  the  individual  domestic  water  plant 


which  would  save  her  many  miles  of 
unnecessary  travel,  and  relieve  her  of 
innumerable  strength-exhausting  bur- 
dens and  greatly  prolong  her  life.  At 
the  low  cost  of  installing  a  water 
plant,  and  considering  the  great 
amount  of  labor  it  saves,  and  its  in- 
estimable convenience,  every  farm 
should  be  equipped  with  one. 

Then  there  were  the  different  makes 
of  tractors,  both  large  and  small, 
which  proved  a  great  attraction  to  the 
farmers,  who  could  see  in  them  a  big 
s^ver  of  labor  as  well  as  a  vast  amount 
of  feed  that  he  has  heretofore  given 
his  horses  during  the  long  winter 
months  when  they  were  kept  at  an 
actual  loss.  The  hollow  tile  reinforced 
silo  was  another  attractive  feature  in 
the  machinery  department.  The 
strength  with  which  this  silo  is  con- 
structed would  seem  to  make  it  prac- 
tically indestructible.  In  addition  to 
the  large  exhibit  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, there  was  one  building  de- 
voted exclusively  to  mining  machinery, 
and  here  the  State  School  of  Mines  at 
Golden  had  a  most  complete  exhibit. 


Automo- 
bile Row 
drew  large 
i  crowds.  Here 
!  could  be  seen 
practical- 
ly every 
make  of  au- 
tomobiles. 

The  State 
of  Kansas 
won  first 
prize,  the 
$300  loving 
cup  given  by 
the  Interna- 


tional Dry  Farming  Congress  for  the 
best  state  exhibit.  Second  place  was 
won  by  Nebraska  and  third  by  Okla- 
homa. The  Kansas  exhibit  was  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  was  of  special  educational 
value.  The  grains  exhibited  included 
27  varieties  of  wheat  in  the  sheaf,  and 
threshed,  13  varieties  of  oats  and  five 
varieties  of  barley,  50  varieties  of  na- 
tive and  tame  grasses  were  shown, 
and  more  than  this  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sorghums.  The  electric 
lights,  signs  and  color  schemes  were 
so  harmonized  and  arranged  as  to 
bring  out  the  different  exhibits  and 
colors.  There  were  two  columns  of 
cut  glass  filled  with  choice  pedigreed 
wheat,  and  a  showcase  lined  with 
black  plush  and  containing  choice 
samples  of  corn  and  other  grain.  A 
part  of  the  picture  of  the  Kansas  ex- 
hibit is  reproduced  on  the  cover  page 
of  this  issue  of  Western  Farm  Life. 

Nebraska  and   Oklahoma  had  the 
quantity,  but  their  exhibits  lacked  the 
artistic    arrangement    which  was 
plainly  in  evidence  in  the  Kansas  dis- 
play. South 


Dakota  had  a 
well-arranged 
exhibit,  which 
for  quality 
could  hardly 
be  excelled. 
The  State  of 
Wyoming  dis- 
played much 
originality  in 
i  t  s  exhibit, 
which  con- 
sisted largely 
of  dry  farm 
p  r  oducts, 


such  as  grasses,  grains,  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.  The  appearance  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
moose,  elk  and  buffalo  heads,  sur- 
mounted by  a  majestic  life-size  elk, 
which  are  perhaps  more  plentiful  in 
Wyoming  than  in  any  other  state. 

The  Canadian  Government,  as  has 
been  its  custom  nearly  ever  since  the 
Dry  Farming  Congress  and  Exposition 
was  organized,  excelled  every  other 
state  and  foreign  nation  in  its  mag- 
nificent exhibit.   The  Canadian  people 
are  great  advertisers — in  fact,  have 
largely  settled  up  their  domain  with 
citizens  from  the  United  States  thru 
their  extensive  advertising  campaigns, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  done  thru 
their  most  excellent  exhibits  on  such 
occasions  as  this.    From  the  appear- 
ance of  their  exhibit,  it  would  seem 
that   they   are   born   artists.  Their 
grasses  and  grains  covering  more  than 
three  times  the  space  occupied  by  any 
other  nation  or  individual  state,  were 
so  arranged  that  they  produced  the 
most    forceful    effect.      The  visitor 
could  not  help  but  be  favorably  im- 
pressed,   which    was    made  doubly 
strong  by  their  stacks  of  illustrated 
literature  descriptive  of  the  methods 
practised  by  their  government,  show- 
ing how  the  new  settler  is  given  every 
advantage  and  even  loaned  money  to 
make  his  improvements  and  buy  ma- 
chinery and  stock.    Not  only  does  this 
government  assist  him  in  improving 
his  place,  but  it  also  goes  into  the 
marketing  business  and  helps  him  to 
secure  the  best  prices  for  his  produce. 

Canada  has  won  every  winter  wheat 
championship  in  the  past  history  of 
the  Exposition,  and  no  one  was  sur- 
prised when  she  carried  off  the  same 


Colorado  Counties  Exhibits— (1)  Elbert,  (2)  Bou 


Ider,  (3)  Adams,  (4)  Yuma,  (5)  Arapahoe,  (6)  Washlnflion,  (7)  Phillips 
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honors  again  this  year.  The  world's 
sweepstakes  for  the  best  bushel  of 
wheat  exhibited  at  the  International 
Soil  Products  Exposition  and  Farm 
Congress  carries  with  it  more  honor 
and  interest  than  any  other  award,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Canada  makes  a 
special  effort  to  secure  this  honor  and 
greatest  of  all  advertisements  every 
year.  I  am  advised  that  this  bushel 
of  wheat  is  carefully  nand-picked  again 
and  again,  and  each  kernel  is  closely 
examined  and  passed  on  by  competent 
judges  before  it  is  allowed  to  go  into 
the  bushel  that  is  to  be  entered  for 
the  grand  honor.  I  personally  heard 
Mr.  Drummond,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Governors,  urge  the  farmers  of  Colo- 
rado to  adopt  the  same  method  and 
become  a  strong  competitor  with  Can- 
ada, and  there  is  no  question  but  what 
this  honor  could  be  easily  won  by  most 
any  of  our  western  states  if  they 
would  carefully  hand-pick  their  wheat. 
This  bushel  of  wheat  will  net  Seager 
Wheeler,  the  exhibitor,  nearly  $500. 

Australia  had  a  very  interesting  ex- 
hibit consisting  of  dried  fruits  of 
various  kinds  which  were  put  up  in  a 
large  glass  case  and  made  a  good  ap- 
pearance. It  also  exhibited  some  of 
its  famous  sisal,  out  of  which  is  manu- 
factured the  binding  twine  which  is 
Imported  by  shiploads  to  our  nation 
for  tieing  up  our  big  crops  of  small 
grain. 

$20,000  Government  Exhibit 

The  leading  exhibit  of  the  Exposi- 
tion was  that  made  by  the  United 
States  government,  which  expended 
on  the  fixtures  and  display  alone 
$20,000,  but  with  the  work  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  government 
in  preparing  the  exhibit,  the  care  and 
skill  required  of  the  specialists  who 
did  the  work,  the  whole  must  have 
cost  more  than  $100,000.  In  this  ex- 
hibit only  one  could  profitably  spend 
weeks  of  time  in  making  a  study  of 
the  various  successful  methods  prac- 
tised by  the  government  in  growing 
perfect  types  of  different  kinds  of 
products,  in  the  making  of  good  roads, 
poultry  and  hog  houses,  dairy  barns, 
the  conservation  of  moisture,  the  seed- 
ing and  care  of  the  national  forests, 
and  innumerable  other  features  that 
are  of  special  interest  to  all. 

Much  space  was  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  demonstrating  the  work 
that  it  is  carrying  on  at  its  experiment 
station  at  Akron,  Colo.,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  stations  under 
government  control.  It  secured  its  ex- 
hibit of  a  perfect  type  of  Peach  Blow 
potatoes  from  the  famous  Sweet  Bros, 
ranch  at  Carbondale,  Colo.,  while 
many  of  their  other  plants  and  for- 
estry scenes  were  secured  in  Colorado 
and  adjoining  states. 


The  government  exhibited  sheafs  of 
grain  grown  at  fourteen  of  their  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  plains  dis- 
tricts, and  described  under  what  con- 
ditions this  was  grown  and  the  meth- 
ods practised.  Another  exhibit  showed 
the  plan  of  making  windbreaks  by 
planting  drouth-resistant  trees  around 
the  farm,  and  thru  it  at  intervals,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  force  of  the 
wind  could  be  broken  and  the  soil  pre- 
vented from  blowing,  which  is  a  feat- 
ure hard  to  overcome  by  the  farmers 
in  the  plains  region.  The  government 
strongly  urges  the  generous  planting 
of  trees,  not  only  about  the  house 
and  other  buildings,  but  also  around 
the  entire  farm.  This  can  easily  be 
done  and  with  the  same  cultivation 
that  is  given  corn  or  other  similar 
growing  crops,  the  trees  can  be  made 
to  grow  and  become  of  inestimable 
use. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibit 
to  the  plains  farmer  was  plants  ar- 
ranged on  charts  showing  the  number 
of  tons  of  water  required  by  different 
crops  and  weeds  to  produce  one  ton 
of  dry  matter.  This  exhibit  was  made 
from  the  government  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Akron,  Colo.,  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  short  grass  country.  For 
illustration,  the  common  pigweed  re- 
quires 295  tons  of  water  to  produce 
one  ton  of  dry  matter;  buffalo  grass, 
310;  milo,  315;  Russian  thistle,  335; 
sudan  grass,  465;  Turkey  wheat,  470; 
emmer,  545;  sunflower,  705;  sweet 
clover,  770;  field  peas,  775;  lamb's 
quarter,  800;  Grimm  alfalfa,  845;  flax, 
905;  brome  grass,  1,016.  This  gives 
one  some  conception  of  the  necessity 
of  deep  plowing  and  the  creation  of  a 
sub-surface  reservoir  to  supply  the 
amount  of  water  needed  to  develop  and 
mature  a  crop.  It  also  shows  that  the 
weed,  besides  choking  out  the  growing 
crop,  absorbs  much  moisture,  which 
should  be  given  the  cultivated  plant. 

The  government  is  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  farmers  in  the  short  grass 
country,  and  every  farmer  should  take 
advantage  of  this  by  writing  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department  and  asking  that 
his  name  be  put  on  their  mailing  list 
for  all  bulletins  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter of  inter- 
est to  farm- 
ers in  the 
plains  dis- 
trict. 

To  those 
who  had 
time  to  | 
make  a 
close  study 
of  the  inter- 
esting ex- 
hibits made 
by  the  var- 
ious state 


agricultural  college  experiment  sta- 
tions, they  would  have  been  greatly 
benefited.  The  states  of  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Washington,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado,  each  made  an  ex- 
tensive display  showing  the  conditions 
in  their  respective  localities,  which 
conditions  had  a  marked  similarity  in 
methods  practised  in  semi-arid  farming. 

Colorado  demonstrated  the  building 
of  a  pit  silo  and  a  model  dairy  barn, 
and  showed  how  one  derrick  could  be 
made  to  draw  the  ensilage  out  of  four 
pit  silos  which  adjoined  the  dairy 
barn.  This  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
college  experiment  station  at  Chey- 
enne Wells  in  the  heart  of  the  short 
grass  country,  and  shows  conclusively 
what  can  be  accomplished  if  the  ef- 
fort is  made.  It  also  showed  how  to 
conserve  the  precipitation  on  rolling 
land  by  means  of  plowing  at  right 
angles  to  the  fall  of  the  land. 

Nebraska  demonstrated  by  charts 
and  large  jars  of  water  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  develop  and  ma- 
ture a  plant;  it  also  showed  in  long 
glass  tubes  the  kinds  of  soil  suitable 
for  dry  land  farming  and  the  kinds 
unsuited. 

California  exhibited  a  number  of 
varieties  of  grapes  and  beans,  which 
are  so  extensively  grown  in  the  State 
of  the  Setting  Sun. 

Washington  made  an  extensive  dis- 
play of  small  grains  in  the  sheaf,  so 
arranged  as  to  show  the  effect  on  the 
yield  of  wheat  planted  on  summer  fal- 
lowed ground,  and  wheat  following 
certain  kinds  of  crops.  For  instance, 
wheat  that  followed  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes, carrots,  sugar  beets,  corn,  peas 
and  beans  gave  a  yield  of  from  28  to 
a  little  more  than  30  bushels,  and  the 
same  yield  on  summer  fallowed 
ground,  while  wheat  that  followed  a 
crop  of  wheat  gave  a  yield  of  above 
one-third  as  much.  This  was  a  most 
impressive  lesson  and  should  be  re- 
membered by  all  farmers. 

Oregon  experiment  station  showed 
some  of  the  best  varieties  of  dry  land 
potatoes,  flax,  field  peas  and  threshed 
grain.  Its  exhibit  was  well  illustrated 
with  large  pictures,  and  the  whole  was 

c  o  m  p  r  e  - 
hensive  and 
could  be 
taken  in  by 
the  average 
visitor  in  a 
short  time. 

New  Mex- 
ico e  x  h  i  b- 
ited  grains, 
grasses,  for- 
age plants, 
corn  and  po- 
tatoes, but 
the  large 


number  of  charts  detracted  materially 
from  the  exhibit.  The  average  visitor 
to  a  big  international  exhibition  has 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to 
make  a  close  study  of  exhaustive  data. 

Utah  made  a  very  comprehensive- 
display  of  grains.g  rasses,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  were  so  arranged 
that  they  could  be  readily  understood. 
It  demonstrated  the  practical  methods 
of  dry  land  cultivation,  the  importance 
of  intensive  culture,  deep  plowing  and 
the  dust  mulch  in  order  to  conserve 
the  moisture.  It  reproduced  a  small 
area  of  desert  land  on  which  was 
planted  different  kinds  of  wild  shrubs, 
the  growth  of  which  indicated  good 
and  poor  soils. 

Colorado  County  Exhibits 

The  great  state  of  Colorado  was  well 
represented  at  the  Exposition  by  twen- 
ty-one of  her  counties,  altho  there  are 
nearly  as  many  more  that  could  have 
made  as  good  or  even  better  displays 
if  their  county  commissioners  could 
have  been  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  and  the  publicity  that 
would  have  been  realized  by  their 
counties.  The  expression  was  fre- 
quently heard  by  out-of-state  visitors, 
"I  had  no  idea  that  Colorado  was  an 
agricultural  state."  People  in  general 
still  have  the  idea  that  prevailed 
twenty  years  ago  that  Colorado  is  al- 
most exclusively  a  mineral  state,  when 
the  facts  in  the  case  are  that  her  ag- 
ricultural and  live  stock  products  ex- 
ceed those  of  her  mineral  output  more 
than  six  times.  As  fine  grains,  grasses, 
and  root  crops  are  grown  in  Colorado 
as  can  be  found  in  any  other  state 
in  the  Union,  and  this  fact  was  force- 
fully demonstrated  in  the  exhibits 
made  by  Colorado  counties. 

Montrose  County: — Waa  awarded 
first  prize  for  county  exhibits,  a  silver 
trophy  cup  and  $200  in  cash.  Howell 
Bros,  of  this  county  also  took  the  $250 
cash  prize  for  the  beBt  bushel  of  wheat 
exhibited  from  Colorado.  This  county 
is  located  on  the  western  slope,  and 
is  noted  for  its  big  yields  and  fine 
quality  of  fruits,  small  grains,  grasses, 
potatoes,  as  well  as  its  fine  cattle. 
Most  of  the  lands  of  this  county  come 
under  the  Uncompahgre  Irrigation  pro- 
ject, and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  quantity  of  produce  that  can 
be  raised. 

Rio  Grande  County: — Won  the  sec- 
ond best  county  exhibit.  Some  years 
ago  it  won  a  national  reputation  for 
the  largest  quantity  of  potatoes  grown 
on  an  acre  of  land.  These  were  grown 
by  R.  A.  Chisholm,  who  had  charge 
of  the  county  exhibit  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. When  it  is  considered  that  Rio 
Grande  County  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
7,500  feet,  it  is  quite  an  honor  for  it 
to  have  taken  second  place  in  compe- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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(3)  Morgan 
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REDERICK  RADFORD,  the  only  his  hand  and  flung  his  handkerchief  in 
child  of  a  wealthy  New  York  the  waste-basket  under  the  desk, 
widow,  had  been  indulged  in  I    The  butler  had  returned  to  the  hall 
every  luxury  that  money  could  when  the  sounds  of  the  laughter  which 
He  had  grown  up  to  young  man- 1  greeted    Mrs.    Barrington's  coming 


hood  with  scarcely  any  knowledge  as '  came  to  Radford.    He  went  through 


to  the  value  of  money  and  literally 
practiced  the  motto,  "As  we  journey 
thru  life  let  us  live  by  the  way."  He 
had  become  infatuated  with  a  beauti- 
ful society  girl,  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged and  hoped  to  marry  at  an  early 
day.    He  was  called  home  from  school 


the  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  and 
made  his  way  into  the  hall  from  the 
dining-room. 

Bess,  still  intent  upon  his  perform- 
ing his  duties  more  creditably,  re-en- 
tenered  the  library  as  he  left  it.  She 
looked  about  and,  not  seeing  him, 


orate  report  of  his  mother's  marriage 
to  the  multimillionaire,  which  was  sure 
to  appear  in  the  papers. 

Besides,  Ted  was  growing  more  and 
more  concerned  about  Bullen.  The 
man  seemed  to  be  growing  momentar- 
ily weaker,  and  the  thought  of  having 
him  die  there  in  the  house  was  far 


suddenly  to  find  a  large  number  of  made  her  way  across  the  room  to  the 
friends  gathered  at  his  home  to  attend  conservatory.  He  was  not  in  hiding 
his  mother's  wedding  to  a  strange  j  among  the  ferns  and  palms;  and  she 
man.  There  was  no  time  for  explana-  ran  back  into  the  library,  disgusted 
tions  or  objections,  but  after  the  cere- 1  with  his  callousness  to  appearances 
mony  his  mother  eluded  the  groom  and  '  and  the  impression  he  was  surely 
guests  for  a  few  minutes  and  con-  making  on  Barrington. 
fided  to  Frederick  for  the  first  time  She  saw  someone  on  the  couch, 
that  their  fortune  had  been  wasted,'  "Ted!"  she  exclaimed,  running  the 
their  properties  irredeemably  mort-  length  of  the  room  to  lean  over  the 
gaged — in  reality,  they  were  paupers,  foot  of  the  couch. 

and  the  only  way  for  them  to  retain  But  she  started  back  in  surprise, 
■their  place  in  society  was  for  her  to  ]  The    queer,    high-heeled    boots,  the 


Bess  had  gone  on  with  some  friends. 
He  re-entered  the  house  and  turned 
with  relief  to  the  matter  in  hand — get- 
ting rid  of  his  unwelcome  and  un- 
known guest  in  the  library. 

He  entered  the  room.  Bess  stood 
just  inside  and  where  she  could  peer 
over  the  top  of  the  davenport. 

"Ted,  who  is  he?"  she  asked,  breath- !  from  pleasant, 
lessly.  "I'll  have  to  get  him  to  the  hos- 

Before  he  could  reply  the  ghastly  !  pital  or— I'll  send  for  Dr.  Milner,"  Rad- 
white  face  confronted  them  from  over  I  ford  said. 

the  dark  wood  of  the  couch-arm.  Bess  1  "Don't  you  suppose  that  the  sight 
clutched  nervously  at  Ted.  Lf  a  servant  going  from  here  into  the 

"You  feel  equal  to— to  leaving?"  !  doctor's  house  will  stir  up  the  wildest 
Ted  asked,  approaching  the  man.        i  curiosity?  Bess  protested. 


marry  a  millionaire  mining  man. 
While  the  guests  were  still  in  the 
house,  "Ted"  had  an  encounter  with 


baggy  gray  clothes  were  such  as  she 
had  never  even  seen  before.  She 
peered  at  the  gaunt  white  .face  with 


a  strange,  cadaverous-looking  man  who  the  red  stain  on  the  forehead 
in  some  way  had  gotten  into  the  home,  Fright  took  possession  of  her — fear 
was  unable  to  explain  his  presence,  of  the  still,  ghastly  man  on  the  couch, 
and  being  taken  for  a  dangerous  char-  Then  another  and  a  worse  dread  swept 
acter  who  was  about  to  attack  him,  her.  What  had  Ted  to  do  with  the 
"Ted"  knocked  the  fellow  down.  presence  of  the  blood-stained  stran- 

  ger? 

Surgery  and  Secrets  She  stood  for  a  moment,  breathing 

"You  shouldn't  be  letting  in  stran-  hard  and  clutching  at  the  arms  of  the 
gers,"  Ted  said  sharply  to  the  butler,  couch.  Then  a  ripple  of  merriment 
"Hold  the  door.    We  don't  want  any  penetrated  the  still  room — and  she 


one  bursting  in  here  now." 

"Did  he  attack  you,  sir?"  the  butler 
asked  excitedly. 

"Keep  your  nerve.    We  can't  have 
this  get  about,"  Ted  cautioned,  seeing 
that  the  man  was  unstrung. 
'   "No,  sir,  of  course  not,    I  under- 
stand, sir,"  was  the  hurried  reply. 

Ted  noticed  the  air  of  suppressing 
something,  the  intimation  of  a  secret 


knew  that  the  guests  were  galiy  bom- 
barding the  bride.  She  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  head  as  if  the  fear  and 
surprise  she  had  experienced  had  con- 
fused her.  But  the  old  poise  which 
was  second  nature  came  back — and 


A  sound  so  unlike  a  human  voice 
came  from  the  man's  lips  that  Besg 
turned  white. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hurry  you,  Mr.  Bullen, 
but — he  can't  talk — he's  dumb. 

Tf»d  nmiQoH  and  T-a<r*-r**a  t>,„  „„„   can  look  after  him,  and  then,  after 

Sir Lrl ;  ra-sssiw^srs: 


"Well— what  shall  I  do?"  Ted  finally 
demanded. 

"Call  up  a  doctor  who  can  come  in 
by  s6me  other  than  the  front  door.  He 


back  on  the  couch.  But  the  bleeding 
wound  on  his  brow  had  held  Bess's 
fascinated  eyes. 

"Ted,  did  you  strike  him?"  she 
asked. 

"Of  course  not,"  Radford  answered 
shortly,  leaving  the  room. 

Williams,  the  butler,  had  finished 
with  his  duties  at  the  front  door.  He 
came  stealing  noiselessly  into  the 
room 


such  a  gash!" 

Radford  was  at  the  desk-phone  be- 
fore Bess  completed  her  observation. 
He  was  intent  upon  getting  a  number, 
and  did  not  hear  the  last  words. 
"Hello!  Is  Dr.  Stratton  there?" 
Bess  straightened  up,  still  and  tense, 
from  her  inspection  of  Bullen.  An  al- 
most imperceptible  quiver  shook  her 
slender  body.  But  when  Ted  turned  to 


her,  her  face  wore  its  look  of  high- 
"Williams,  did  this  man  ask  for  Mr.^'  *JJj  SSnered^ike'da^ 

disturbed. 
"Where's  the  butler?"  Ted  asked, 


Radford?"  Bess  inquired 
"No,  Miss  Hetherington.    He  c 


in  with  several  guests   and  I  didn't  j  discovering  that  Williams  had  gone, 
dare  stop  him.   I  thought  he  might  be  ais™  setart|d  toward  the  do0r,  but  Bess 

intercepted  him 


some  peculiar  family  friend.  The  next 
I  knew  Mr.  Radford  had  him  on  the 

floor  " 

"Mr.   Radford   struck  him?"  Bess 
asked  quickly. 
"Well,  Miss  Hetherington, 


she  turned  and  hurried  into  the  hall. 

Someone  caught  her  and  swung  her  I  not  say  that  exactly.  I  think  the  man 
upon  on  a  long  carved  seat.  Across  the  |  must  have  gone  at  Mr.  Radford;  and 
crowd  of  guests  she  caught  sight  of  he  was  obliged  to  knock  him  down, 
to  be  kept,  with  which  the  man  spoke,  |  Ted's  white  face.  Again  the  wonder  When  I  came  in  he  was  standing  over 
but  he  was  too  much  concerned  with  [  came  about  his  connection  with  the  him,  and  his  right  hand  was  bloody, 
findiag  out  the  condition  of  the  man  |  man  in  the  library.  |    Bess  listened  to  the  explanation  with 

on  the  floor  to  make  any  observations,  i    She  saw  how  strained  and  cold  his  '  accumulating  terror.  Ted  had  told  her  1  nothing  but  discomfort  and  notoriety 
He  did  not  guess  that  the  butler  be-  j  face  was  in  the  midst  of  such  con-  he  had  not  struck  the  man;  but  Wil-  j  COuld  be  the  result 
lieved  he  had  struck  the  man  on  the  ( trasting  gaiety — and  her  heart  almost  liams  had  seen  him  in  the  very  act  of 
floor.  [  stopped  beating.   Had  the  man  on  the  recovering  from  the  blow.    Why  did 


"I'll  find  him.  I  can't  be  here — if 
he  dies!"  she  exclaimed,  glancing  over 
her  shoulder  toward  Bullen. 
Her  looks,  the  haste  with  which  she 
I  could  ieft  tbe  r00m,  and  her  words  filled  Ted 
with  consternation.  The  ugly  situa- 
tion showed  all  of  its  disadvantages 
in  a  flash. 

Bullen  had  walked  into  the  library, 
not  a  well  man,  but  certainly  perfectly 
able  to  get  about  alone.    If  he  died 


Ted  saw  the  wound  on  the  man's  couch  attacked  Ted?   And  why? 


head.  It  was  high  on  the  white  fore- 
head, and  the  long  hair  and  soft  felt 
hat  had  probably  covered  it  when  he 
entered.  But,  as  he  felt  the  feeble 
pulse  and  saw  the  ghastly  face,  he 
realized  the  impossibility  of  getting 


Mrs.  Barrington  appeared  on  the 
broad  landing.  Bess  fought  for  com- 
posure and  noticed  that  Ted  elbowed 
him  way  through  the  crowd  to  await 
his  mother  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"Oh,  Teddy — you  needn't  be  look- 


the  stranger  out  of  the  house  at  once^  ing  so  glum!     You'll  do  it  yourself 
Indeed,  so  white  and  faint  was  the  some  day."    Mrs.  Barrington  rallied 
man  who  had  thrust  himself  upon  ber  son  as  she  shot  a  meaning  glance 
young  Radford  at  a  most  inopportune  j  toward  Bess,  perched  on  the  seat, 
time,  that  sheer  pity  and  concern  for :    Ted  summoned  a  look  of  gratifica- 


he  inspire  the  stranger  with  a  desire 
to  attack  him? 

The  conviction  was  growing  in 
Bess's  mind  that  this  badly  dressed, 
gaunt-looking  man  had  a  reason  for 
pushing  his  way  through  the  company 
of  wedding-guests  to  attack  Frederick 
Radford. 

Radford  returned  with  the  wine  for 
which  he  had  gone.  He  lifted  the  man 
and  forced  him  to  drink  it. 

"Ted,  you  do  know  him?    Why  did 


human  life  made  him  almost  forget  tion— he  must  look  as  if  the  prospect  he  come  here?"  Bess  demanded  as 


the  disagreeable  sensation  that  the  dis 
covery  of  his  assailant  would  create 
among  the  guests  at  his  mother's  wed- 
ding. 

"Get  a  glass  of  wine — quick!"  he 
ordered. 

"Madame  is  about  to  come  down, 
sir.   She  will  be  displeased  if  I  am  not 


to  which  his  mother  referred  was  as 
certain  as  she  suggested.  But  he 
found  himself  wondering  how  soon  he 
would  receive  a  polite  and  consoling 
note  from  Mrs.  Hetherington,  regret- 
ting the  necessity  of  dissolving  the 
bond  between  him  and  Bess. 
He  fancied  it  would  come  in  the 


at  the  door,  and — it  will  excite  com- 1  first  post — or  by  special  delivery — im- 
ment — and,  perhaps,  inquiry,  sir.  She  mediately  on  her  learning  of  his  finan- 
might  send  one  of  the  servants  in  cial  standing.     Just  Mr.  Barrington 

here  "  I  could   save  Bess  for  him — and  the 

"All  right.    Go  on.    I'll  look  after  thought  of  having  to  rely  on  him  made 
him,"    Ted    interrupted,    seeing   the ,  it  hard  for  Ted  to  keep  the  expression 
truth  of  the  argument.   "Lend  a  hand  1  suited  to  the  occasion  on  his  face, 
first,  though.    We'll  lift  him  to  the  |    He  went  with  his  mother  down  the 
couch."  steps  to  the  car.    She  managed  to 

They  raised  the  stranger  and  carried  whisper  to  him  that  while  she  had 
him  to  the  high-backed  davenport.        anything  it  was  his.    He  nodded  as  if 

"Sir,  if  you  are  not  seen,  it  will  " 1  be  accepted  the  consolation  she  meant 

Ted  shot  a  quick  and  grateful  glance  to  offer-  Tne  next  moment  he  was 
at  the  butler.  He  was  a  stranger  to  gripping  hands— almost  as  if  he  meant 
him— but  it  was  clear  that  he  was  do- !  to  prove  his  strength  equal  to  the 
ing  what  he  esteemed  his  duty  in  the  other's— with  Hugo  Barrington. 
service  of  the  young  gentleman  of  the  -  Neither  of  them  said  anything.  That 
bouse.  | handshake  began  and  ended  their  ex- 

It  would  be  decidedly  unpleasant  to  change  of  farewells — but  it  left  a  very 
have  the  mob  in  the  hall  pouring  into  definite  impression  on  Radford.  He 
the  library  and  asking  a  thousand  received  the  idea  that  Barrington  was 
questions  about  the  man  with  the  I  a  man  with  whom  one  might  have  to 
bloody  forehead.  Radford  pushed  the  1  reckon  quickly  and  keenly  in  order  to 
big  couch  so  that  the  back  of  it  hid  |  keep  abreast  of  him. 
the  occupant  from  anyone  who  might  The  departing  guests  were  trooping 
happen  to  glance  in  either  of  the  down  the  steps.  Mrs.  Hetherington 
doors.   Then  he  wiped  the  blood  from    met  him  and  told  him  she  thought 


Radford  handed  the  empty  glass  to 
Williams. 

"I  never  saw  him  before,"  Ted  an- 
swered. 

It  was  the  second  lie  he  had  told 
her.  He  must  have  seen  the  uncanny 
visitor  before,  else  how  did  he  know 
his  name,  since  Williams  had  'not  an- 
nounced him?  Her  big  dark  eyes  fixed 
on  Radford  with  a  look  of  reproach 
and  resentment. 

But  Ted  was  not  noticing  her.  He 
was  absorbed  in  watching  the  effect 
of  the  wine  and  hoping  for  the  speedy 
departure  of  Bullen. 

"All  right?"  he  asked  as  Bullen 
seemed  to  revive.  "I'll  have  a  taxi 
and  send  you  home." 

Bess  looked  at  Radford  with  an  ex- 
pression in  her  deep  eyes  which  was 
far  from  flattering  to  his  judgment. 
She  knew  she  ought  to  be  leaving  her 


He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  having 
his  mother's  wedding-day  made  hide- 
ous by  such  an  aftermath.  He  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  get  Bullen  away  before  the  worst 
could  happen.  He  glanced  at  the 
clock  and  knew  that  it  was  time  for 
Stratton  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
Then  he  went  to  Bullen  and  stood  gaz- 
ing down  on  the  unconscious  face  with 
more  anxiety  than  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced in  his  pleasant  life. 
Meanwhile,  Bess  sought  Williams. 
"Williams,"  she  said,  after  she  had 
told  him  to  follow  her  away  from  the 
dining-room,  where  the  servants  were 
busy  clearing  away  the  tables,  "you 
need  not  mention  to  the  other  servants 

that  this — this  " 

'Tes,  Miss  Hetherington,  I  under- 
stand," the  butler  replied,  as  she  hesi- 
tated. 

"It  would  only  alarm  them  to  know 
that  a  man  had  come  in  and  attacked 
Mr.  Radford,"  she  continued,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  Williams's  face. 

"Yes,  Miss  Hetherington,"  he  an- 
swered; but  the  look  that  met  hers 
told  her  that  he,  too,  entertained  his 
own  notion  of  which  of  the  two  men 
in  the  library  had  actually  done  the 
attacking. 

"Mr.  Radford  wants  you,"  Bess  con- 
tinued. 

As  Williams  hurried  toward  the 
library,   she   sat   down,   dazed  and 


self,  but  Ted  appeared  possessed  to  do  I  doubting.  She  forced  herself  to  think 
the  wrong  thing,  so  she  defied  the  con-  clearly  of  the  incidents  that  had  so 
ventions  she  worshiped  and  stayed.     grimly  attended  tbe  wedding. 

She  descried  the  crowd  of  curious!    And  out  of  her  recalling  of  them  the 
people  outside  the  doors  of  the  Fifth  suspicion  that  Radford  was  deeply  in 
Avenue  residence,  all  intent  upon  see-  the  wrong  somehow  took  more  com- 
ing what  the  photographers  and  news-  plete  possession  of  her 
papermen  were  doing.  It  was  not  remarkable  that  a  man 

Ted  saw  that  her  objection  to  send-  with  Frederick  Radford  s  picturesque 
ing  the  wounded  man  away  while  the  j  faculty  for  keeping  himself  amused 
spectators  still  lingered  was  well  and  others  entertained  by  his  original 
taken.  It  would  add  a  very  disagree-  methods  of  doing  it,  should  have  gone 
able  bit  of  sensationalism  to  the  elab- 1  (Continued  on  page  13) 
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"Rust  is 
eating 
through 
that 
stove" 

"Our  new 
one  will  be 
rust-resist- 
ing. There 

are  several  good  looking  ones  j§ 
down  at  the  store  made  of 
Armco  Iron.  Look  them  over. " 


i 


ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


as  no  other  sheet  iron  can.  Armco — American 
Ingot — Iron  is  far  more  durable  than  steel  or 
ordinary  iron  when  exposed  to  the  corroding 
gases  of  combustion  and  to  the  moisture  of  a 
kitchen.  Armco  takes  a  superior  polish  and  has 
unequalled  enameling  qualities.  These  features 
are  due  to  purity,  evenness  and  unusual 
in  manufacture. 

"Defeating  Rust 

will  tell  you  why  seventy  stove  and  furnace  manufac- 
turers use  Armco  Iron  for  the  vital  sheet  metal  parts  of 
their  products.  Send  for  it,  Free. 

THE  AMEPi^N  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 
Box  750  Vliddletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manujacturers  under  Patents  granted  to  The 
International  Metal  Products  Company 
Branch  Offices  in  Chicago,  Pitts* 
burgh,  Detroit,   New  York,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 

The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the 
assurance  tfiat  iron  bearing  th..t  mark 
i  S  manufactured 
I  by  The  American 
Rolling  Mill 
Company,  with 
the  skill,  intelli- 
gence and  fi- 
delity associated 
with  its  products, 
and  hence  can  be 
depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  merit  claimed  ior  it. 


I 


THE  soils  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe  do  not  differ  materially 
from  one  another.  A  clay  soil  in 
Colorado  will  probably  raise 
about  the  same  kind  of  crops  that  it 
will  raise  in  Turkey  and  in  Australia, 
and  a  volcanic  soil  in  Idaho  will  very 
much  resemble  the  same  variety  in 
South  Africa  or  New  Zealand. 

Although  the  earth  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  many  different  rocks,  these 
rocks  are,  roughly  speaking,  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  the  same  elements 
but  in  different  proportion.  Thus  we 
find  silica,  alumina  and  lime  entering 
into  the  composition  of  all  soils  be- 
cause nearly  every  rock  carries  one 
or  more  of  these  bases.  Nearly  every- 
where except  in  the  mountains  the 
rocks  of  which  the  earth  mainly  con- 
sists or  is  supposed  to  consist  are 
buried  under  thousands  of  feet  of  de- 
tritus derived  from  these  same  rocks 
by  the  erosion  or  wearing-away  effect 
of  weather  and  water. 

Although  wind,  volcanic  action  and 
glacial  movements  have  had  consider- 
able to  do  with  the  making  of  some 
of  our  soils,  water  has  been  and  is  now 
the  chief  factor.  If  the  whole  earth 
were  leveled  we  should  be  from  one- 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  under  water — at 
least  that  is  the  computation  of  sev- 
eral of  our  geologists. 

That  the  world  was  at  one  time 
nearly  all  of  it  under  water  is  evi- 
denced by  the  clays,  tsilts,  sands  and 
gravels  which  it  has  washed  or  depo- 
sited on  the  top  of  the  rocks.  The 
finer  clays  are  supposed  to  be  sedi- 
ment from  waters  more  or  less  still. 
Silt  from  slow-moving  waters,  rivers, 
etc.,  and  sand  and  gravel  from  tor- 
rents and  the  wash  of  lakes,  rivers  and 
seas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  re- 
mains of  many  of  the  saurians — great 
water  monsters  which  used  to  roam 
the  earth  during  the  period  of  subsi- 
dence— are  to  be  found  in  the  Laramie 
group  of  the  cretaceous  clays  which 
abound  in  Wyoming  and  other  western 
states  adjacent  to  the  mountains. 

Nature  of  the  Top  Soil 

The  top  soil  naturally  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  stratum  on  which  it 
rests,  if  we  except  such  factors  as  vol- 
canoes, which  break  through  the  crust 
and  deposit  new  layers,  wind  which 
may  bring  soil  from  a  distance,  and 
glacial  action  which  has  dumped  fresh 
detritus  on  the  top  of  sedimentary  de- 
posits. Therefore  above  the  strata  of 
the  cretaceous  period,  for  instance, 
which  are  chiefly  shales  and  clay,  we 
naturally  look  for  clay  loams  and 
adobe  soils. 

Above  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  pe- 
riod strata  we  often  find  the  red  soils 
and  the  gypsum  or  characteristic  of 
that  formation.  High  up  in  the  moun- 
tains again  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
soil  of  the  decomposed  granite  and 
gneiss  rocks  of  the  Archean  period. 

Nearly  all  soils  are  good  for  some- 
thing or  can  be  made  good  by  the  ad- 
dition of  humus.  This  is  the  principal 
difference  between  top-soil  and  sub- 
soil, the  former  contains  the  most 
humus;  but  for  deep  plowing  purposes 
when  one  of  these  barren  joint  clays 
of  the  Cretaceous  period  comes  too 
near  the  surface,  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  fairly  good  seed  bed  by  plowing 
under  green  crops;  but  if  there  be  less 
than  eight  inches  or  so  of  good  soil 
above  it  to  mix  in  and  provide  some 
humus  for  the  green  crops,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  for  pasture  and  farm 
when  there  is  more  soil. 

Crop  Variations  in  Different  Soils 

This  is  a  big  subject  and  we  can 
only  touch  upon  it  lightly  in  this  ar- 
ticle. Every  farmer  has  wondered 
some  time  or  another  why  his  potatoes 
will  grow  on  one  side  of  the  hill  and 
not  on  another;  why  they  will  grow  in 
the  mountains  and  not  in  the  valley; 
why  they  will  do  well  in  some  parts 
of  the  plains  and  not  at  all  a  few  miles 
distant. 

We  kDow  it  is  a  question  of  soil  and 
that  is  all  we  do  know  about  it.  The 
riddle  is  3till  to  be  solved.  At  the 
came  time  we  also  know  that  a  soil 
*htch  is  weak  in  potash  will  not  raise 
i;otutonfi,  the  reason  being  that  potash 
In  the  principal  factor  in  starch  meta- 


bolism and  since  potatoes  are  the 
greatest  starch-producing  crop,  plenty 
of  potash  is  indispensable. 

For  these  reasons  many  of  our  West- 
ern mountain  soils,  the  base  of  which 
is  granite  and  gneiss,  when  they  con- 
tain plenty  of  humus  are  fine  soils  for 
potatoes,  the  feldspar  in  the  granite 
providing  the  potash.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts  we  have  often  added  potash 
in  the  hope  of  creating  a  good  potato 
soil,  only  to  be  disappointed. 

We  often  hear  farmers  say  that  this 
or  that  soil  is  good  wheat  and  bean 
land.  This  is  usually  a  clay  loam. 
While  rich  humus,  sandy  soil  or  ordin- 
ary sandy  loam  will  raise  wheat  for  a 
few  years,  they  soon  give  out,  espec- 
ially without  rotation. 

On  our  Colorado  ranch  we  raised 
wheat  for  twenty  years  on  the  same 
patch.  It  was  clay  loam,  almost  adobe, 
and  the  last  crop  was  not  more  than 
one  bushel  short  of  the  first. 

The  ground  was  never  plowed  less 
than  ten  inches;  plenty  of  stubble  was 
plowed  under  and  two  or  three  green 
crops. 

Adobe  soils,  which  are  a  clay  loam 
with  a  heavier  percentage  of  clay,  will 
also  raise  wheat,  beans,  fruit  and  any- 
thing with  deep  plowing  and  plenty  of 
working,  but  if  the  farmer  plows  only 
about  five  or  six  inches  he  will  raise 
more  on  his  sandy  loam.  On  sandy 
soils  which  contain  plenty  of  silica  and 
potash  we  find  plenty  of  growth  and 
good  straw  but  not  always  large  heads. 
On  clay  lands  the  opposite  is  usually 
the  case. 

A  humus  soil  may  be  so  rich  that 
everything  "runs  to  top."  We  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  that  here,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  South  and  notably 
in  the  cleared  forest  sections  of  Brazil, 
the  farmers  have  to  plow  shallow  and 
stunt  the  crop  in  order  to  check  the 
growth  and  divert  the  energies  of  the 
plant  to  fruiting.  This  is  often  the 
case  with  cotton. 

How  to  Judge  Soils 

Soil  analysis,  although  it  is  useful 
in  its  way,  is  not  conclusive.  A  chem- 
ical analysis  determines  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  may  show  that  a 
certain  field  is  rich  in  almost  every- 
thing necessary  for  plant  life  and  yet 
the  crops  on  that  land  may  he  poor. 

It  is  not  the  actual  components  of 
a  soil  which  render  it  fertile,  but  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  un- 
locked from  the  granules  and  rendered 
soluble  for  the  soil  solution.  We  are 
beginning  to  discover  that  we  have  to 
analyze  the  soil  solution  rather  than 
the  soil,  nevertheless  should  there  be 
any  actual  deficiency  in  the  soil,  any 
serious  shortage  of  lime,  potash,  etc., 
the  ordinary  chemical  analysis  will 
show  it. 

The  amount  of  humus  in  a  soil, 
which  is  often  the  determining  factor 
in  fertility,  may  be  discovered  by  a 
very  simple  method.  Being  organic,  it 
will  burn,  except  perhaps  some  10  per 
cent  of  it,  which  remains  as  ash. 
Therefore  if  we  kiln-dry  some  of  the 
soil  in  question  at  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  drive  off  all  the  moisture, 
then  weigh  it  and  burn  it  and  weigh 
it  again,  we  can  arrive  approximately 
at  the  amount  of  humus  it  originally 
contained. 

The  farmer  can  also  easily  make  a 
physical  analysis  of  his  soil  by  placing 
a  sample  in  a  glass  jar  with  some 
water,  storing  it  up  and  allowing  it  to 
settle  gradually.  The  heaviest  part, 
the  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  settles  to 
the  bottom,  the  silt  or  loam  next  and 
the  clay  on  top.  A  soil  which  muddles 
up  quickly  in  water  and  refuses  to  set- 
tle is  usually  more  fertile  than  one 
which  clears  quickly. 

The  safest  method  of  judging  soil  is 
by  what  grows  on  it;  even  in  winter 
time  the  dead  weeds  and  grass,  the 
soap  weeds,  brush  and  sage  will  offer 
some  evidence. 

Some  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  West 
is  formed  on  the  sagebrush  lands,  and 
when  this  grows  tall  and  thick  the  soil 
is  almost  as  rich  as  cleared  forest 
lands.  The  fertility  is  due  to  the  hu- 
mus from  the  leaves  of  the  sagebrush, 
which  to  some  extent  form  leaf  mold 
on  the  surface. 

Lava  soils  differ  in  composition  for 


the  reason  that  there  are  many  varie- 
ties of  lava,  which  is  composed  of  dif- 
ferent rocks  reduced  in  nature's 
melting  pot,  the  strata  where  the  fus- 
ing occurs  determining  its  character- 
istics. The  soils  therefore  in  certain 
volcanic  belts  are  better  than  others. 
The  nature  of  the  belt  can  be  easily 
ascertained  from  some  of  those  al- 
ready farming  on  it,  or  by  the  wild 
growth. 

The  Water-Holding  Capacity  of  Soils 

This  depends  entirely  on  the  capil- 
lary limit  of  any  soil,  which  is  the 
percentage  where  active  capillarity 
stops.  This  is  therefore  the  amount 
of  water  which  a  soil  can  hold  against 
the  capillary  attraction  of  the  dry  sub- 
soil, which  exists  underneath  our  dry 
farms  and  may  go  down  for  hundreds 
of  feet.  It  varies  according  to  the  soil. 
White  sand  and  gravel  may  hold  only 
7  to  10  per  cent.  Ordinary  good  sandy 
loam  may  hold  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
Clay  loams,  15  to  20  per  cent,  or  even 
more,  and  a  humus  sagebrush  clay 
loam  might  hold  as  high  as  25  per 
cent  or  more.  We  believe  that  the 
average  good  Western  farm  soil  is 
somewhere  about  15  to  17  per  cent, 
therefore  we  usually  quote  this 
amount. 

For  dry  farming  purposes  a  clay 
loam  on  a  clay  bottom  is  supposed  to 
be  the  best  soil;  but  a  rich,  sandy  loam 
is  also  good — they  both  have  their  ad- 
vantages. 

As  regards  conserving  moisture,  sup- 
posing A  buys  a  farm  mostly  sandy 
loam  and  B  obtains  one  of  clay  loam 
and  adobe.  A's  soil,  we  will  say,  holds 
about  12  per  cent  of  water,  B's  about 


17  per  cent.  They  both  winter  fallow 
their  land  and  the  precipitation  re- 
ceived is  about  10  inches.  In  the 
spring  they  will  both  have  conserved 
the  same  amount,  but  A  will  have 
about  5  feet  of  12  per  cent  moisture, 
while  B  will  have  about  3%  feet  of  17 
per  cent  moisture. 

B  has  the  advantage  in  heavier  soil, 
a  stronger  soil  solution,  and  the  roots 
do  not  have  to  penetrate  so  deep  to  ab- 
sorb it.  A  has  an  easier  soil  to  work 
on  which  will  sprout  seed  more  easily 
than  B's  and  one  in  which  a  light 
shower  has  a  better  chance  of  reaching 
the  surface  roots  of  a  thirsty  crop. 
The  reason  that  sandy  soils  sprout 
seeds,  slips,  etc.,  better  than  clay  or 
adobe  is  because  there  is  more  free 
water. 

A  sandy  loam  which  holds  12  per 
cent  after  a  rain  which  provides  20  per 
cent  will  have  8  per  cent  free  water, 
which  moves  by  capillarity  and  which 
the  seeds  can  get,  but  a  soil  which 
holds  17  per  cent  against  capillarity 
and  gravity  will  only  have  20  — 17  =  3 
per  cent  of  free  water. 

For  these  reasons  there  is  often 
some  difficulty  in  starting  a  crop  in 
clay  soil  when  the  spring  is  dry.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  previous  season 
has  been  a  wet  one,  and  a  dry  year 
ensues,  the  crops  on  the  clay  will 
stand  twice  as  much  drouth  as  those 
on  sandy  loam. 


For  livestock,  poultry,  acres  and 
ranches,  machinery,  help  wanted,  ko- 
dak finishing,  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, see  the  Farmers'  and  Stock- 
men's Exchange,  page  19. 
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ELEVEN-INCH  PLOWING 


G.  E.  Brown 
Geo.  H.  Butcher,  a  thrifty  farmer, 
who  works  three-quarters  of  a  section 
northeast  of  Otis,  Colo.,  in  the  plains 
country,  plowed  a  part  of  his  wheat- 
field  11  inches  deep  and  realized  four 
or  five  dollars  per  acre  above  the 
amount  for  which  he  sold  his  wheat 
harvested  from  land  plowed  the  usual 
depth.    The  wheat  on  that  part  was 
also  nearly  a  foot  taller  than  on  the 
Tound  that  was  plowed  shallow.  Had 
e  cultivated  it,  I  think  he  would  have 
ealized  one  or  two  bushels  per  acre 
dditional. 

I  have  harrowed  a  part  of  a  field  of 


Red  Seal 
Dry  Batteries 

Most  efficient,  satisfactory  and  economi- 
cal medium  of  ignition  for 

Gas  Engines — Automobiles- 
Tractors 

also  for  Phones,  Bells,  Hand  Lanterns,  etc. 

Our  Guarantee  Insures  You  the 
Utmost  in  Service. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Complimentary  to  Users  of  Dry  Batteries 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  we  will 
forward  you  free  and  postpaid,  book  - 
"Mow  to  Run  the  Gas  Engine— simplified" 
also  our  catalog  containing  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  everything  electrical  for 
home  and  on  the  farm. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 
132  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
New  York         St.  Louis         San  Francisco 
Factories:     Jersey  City,  Cincinnati  and  Ravenna,  0. 


both  fall  and  spring  wheat,  and  the 
division  could  be  seen  after  a  week. 
We  cultivate  corn  when  the  ground 
needs  working,  and  why  not  small 
grain?  Fall  wheat  needs  working 
more  than  spring  wheat,  as  the  ground 
is  usually  more  packed  on  top,  having 
laid  unworked  all  winter,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  crop  is  greater. 

My  fall  wheat  threshed  26  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  regular  field  and  28% 
bushels  on  summer  cultured  land,  but 
could  the  header  have  picked  up  what 
was  bent  over  on  the  summer  cultured 
part,  I  feel  sure  there  would  have  been 
over  30  bushels,  but  that  would  not 
have  been  a  crop  to  brag  of. 

I  think  our  farms  (  rightly  worked, 
are  good  for  over  30  bushels  per  acre 
most  years  on  land  not  having  summer 
culture,  but  it  requires  rotation  of 
crops,  deep  plowing  at  least  once  in 
three  years  and  the  working  of  the 
soil  so  as  to  conserve  the  moisture. 

At  the  Yuma  fair  this  last  month  I 
saw  several  bushels  of  very  nice  pota- 
toes, and  I  wished  I  had  taken  a  bushel 
of  my  growing,  not  to  compete  with 
those  there,  but  to  show  seed  potatoes. 
Three  years  ago  I  began  experiment- 
ing by  planting  60  whole  potatoes  from 
2%  to  3%  inches  in  diameter.    Of  the 
product  of  those  60  hills  I  saved  about 
two-thirds  and  planted  last  year.  This 
year  I  planted  two  rows  with  whole 
seed,  two  rows  with  -halves  and  the 
balance  with  pieces  having  two  eyes 
to  a  piece.    The  difference  between 
the  yield  of  the  whole  and  half  seed 
I  was  not  great,  but  in  favor  of  the 
|  whole,  but  between  the  half  seed  and 
I  the  two-eyed  pieces  the  result  was 
j  over  one-third  in  favor  of  half  potatoes 
for  seed. 


Kaffir  Corn  in  the  Head,  Milo  Maize 
and  Alfalfa  Ground  to  Meal 


TETZ 


V  Only  mill  that  grinds  oat  hulls  (at  one  grind- 
ing) fine  enough  to  feed  swine.   Also  grinds  car  ^ 

____  _       eon,  (coU  husks  and  ill)  alfellV 
FEED  MILL      «lWr.kaftrcorn. all lundsof grain  I 
SdfSfctvtKMA Mr* Me/  a«l»Cfcenings.Us«ikssgas.Ooe| 
 set  buhr;  grinds  1000-3000  bu  [ 


Buhrs  self  aligning,  self-sharpca 
log  when  runoiog  together  empty. 

AH  sizes,  to  days  free  trial  Money  I 
back  if  Dot  satisfactory. 

Free  Book  on  Feeding  I 

Write  today  giving  h.  p.  of  your  I 
engine  and  we  will  send  you  a  valu-  I 
able  4&f»ge  book  00  feeding  (arm  | 
animals,  frtt.  9 

Letz  Manufacturing  Co. 

305  East  IUad,  CROWN  POINT,  INT).  . 


Quaker  City- 
Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed- 
table  meal  end  alfalfa.  On  the 
market  49  years  :  hand  and 
power  S3  styles.  13.80  to  M-00 
FREE  TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog 
and  farm  machinery  bargain 
book.  A  W  STRAUB  CO.. 
Dept.  E.  3121-33.  Filbert  Street. 


F.  2703-/17  So  Ashland  Arenne  rt.lc 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

SixMt  1  to  13  Save  Money  and  Prevent  Sickness 

Hiightt        Water-Proof,  Ruaf-Proof, 
,  <  f>  j  /  m.  Rot-Proof.  Warmlnwinter.cool 
In  summer.    Weight  about  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  seve ral pairs o! leath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes- 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  lelt 
Insole.  Comlortabletowear.  Keep 
the  ieet  In  good  condition.  Best 
1  by  test  lorall  work  in  any  weather. 
'     MONK  Y  BACK  II  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
lor  l  R  l  '■'  catalog  which  shows 
Styles,  fives  prices  anrl  tells  how  to  order.   A  postal  brings  it, 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  52  Racine.  Wi*. 


Preparing  Land  for  a  Lawn 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

"We  want  to  make  a  lawn  next  year. 
Should  we  plow  and  seed  our  ground 
this  fall?  What  is  the  best  seed  to 
plant  the  first  year? 

The  land  for  the  lawn  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  fall  previous  to  planting, 
so  that  the  soil  may  have  a  chance 
to  become  compacted  and  settled  dur- 
ing the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  sur- 
face should  be  leveled  off  as  level  as 
\  possible.  This  can  be  done  best  by 
I  hand,  unless  a  large  area  is  being 
seeded.  In  that  case  a  harrow  may 
be  used  first,  and  afterwards  raked 
smooth  by  hand-raking. 

Where  the  lawn  is  small  and  where 
j  the  soil  conditions  are  perfect,  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass  should  be  used  exclu- 
j  sively.   Where  the  lawn  Js  larger  and 
!  where  one  cannot  pay  as  close  atten- 
tion to  it,  white  clover  should  be 
mixed  with  the  bluegrass  at  the  rate 
of  1  pound  of  white  clover  to  10 
pounds  of  bluegrass  seed.  The  amount 
of  seed  required  is  best  estimated  in 
10-foot  squares,  using  1  pound  of  seed 
for  every  square.    On  larger  areas, 
smaller  amounts  are  used,  but  better 
results  are  obtained  by  using  an  abun- 
!  dance  of  seed,  as  the  sod  will  be 
I  thicker  and  will  give  less  chance  for 
dandelions  and  other  weeds  to  gain 
a  foothold. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast 
and  then  raked  in  slightly  with  a  hand- 
rake.  The  surface  must  then  be  kept 
moist  until  the  grass  Is  well  estab- 
lished, as  drying  will  kill  the  young 
grass. 

As  a  dressing  for  lawns,  well  de- 
j  composed  barnyard  manure  should  be 
applied  in  the  fall,  thinly  over  the 
land,  and  left  over  the  winter  and 
raked  off  in  the  spring.  By  raking  it 
off  the  finer  particles  settle  in  between 
the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  grass  and 
will  not  make  it  unsightly. 

Frequent  cutting  of  a  young  lawn 
will  cause  the  grass  to  stool  out  and 
spread  rapidly. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  soil 
is  put  into  best  possible  shape.  That 
is,  it  should  be  well  pulverized  and 
made  smooth  before  seeding. 

E.  P.  SANDSTEN, 
Colorado  State  Horticulturist. 


More  than  48,000,000  cent  pieces, 
14,375,539  nickles,  23,430.000  dimes, 
I  nearly  2,000,000  quarters,  1,422.550 
I  half  dollars,  and  $40,533,810  In  gold 
|  were  coined  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment during  the  last  fiscal  year. 


The  man  too  hard  up  to  buy  a  farm 
paper  that  keeps  him  posted  is  usually 
the  one  who  has  money  to  spend  on 
fakes. 


CHEWING  TOBACCO 

LEADING  BR  AND. OF  THE  WORLD 

"A  Chew  of  STAR  is 
Mighty  Good  Company" 

ITS  long  chewing  leaf  and  lasting  flavor 
—  its  gently  stimulating  qualities, 
keep  you  in  good  humor.  The  thick 
STAR  plug  can't  dry  up  like  the 
thin  kinds,  so  its  juicy,  mellow 
tobacco  is  always  refreshing. 

Men  Who  Chew  Are  Men  Who  DO 

You'll  be  joining  some  of  the  brightest 
minds  and  strongest   bodies   in  the 
country  when  you  give  STAR  a  fair 
al.    It  helps  you  think  or  it 
helps  you  work. 


70c  Cuts 


16  ox.  Plugs 


STAR  waa  awarded 
the  Grand  Prize  at 
the  San  Francisco 
Exposition,  and  is 
the  only  chewing 
tobacco  that  has  ever 
received  this  highest 
possible  award. 


DENVER— 

The  live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


Grades  Roads 
Levels  Land 


Ditching^ 

Hade  Easy 


^j^^^llllll    1  '  /  With  thi  Martin  Dither  ui  ir.ier, 

(fr^        Ni'      »h  ^is^  Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up 

'  •  -  '  ^        to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for, 

levee  work;  ter 
racing;  cleaning 
out  laterals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple— Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  ont  of 
fix.  Weishs  300  lbs.    Does  all. 
and  more  than  the  bl<r  machines.    Pays  for  itself  in  a  few 
hours'  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  Int  roductory  proposition, 
0WENSB0R0  DITEHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Incorporatad.  Bol  808,   Denver,  Colored* 


Sold  on 
10  days'  trial. 

Honey-back  gatrantee, 
Thousands  in  use 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One   Year  50  Cents 

Three  Tears  $1.00 

An  additional  charge  of  25  cents  per 
year  will  be  made  on  all  subscriptions 
delivered  through  the  mail  in  the  city 
of  Denver.  This  additional  charge  is 
made  to  pay  for  extra  postage  required 
by  postal  department  for  delivery  in  the 
city. 

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations,  Chicago,  111. 

Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  Jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 

EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrap- 
per on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your 
subscription  expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are 
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been  received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if 
date  on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


WHEAT  GROWN  ON  UNIRRIGATED 
LAND 


The  farmers  in  the  plains  country 
should  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  their  wheat  is  preferred 
by  all  millers  to  that  grown  under  ir- 
rigation. The  unirrigated  wheat  usu- 
ally sells  for  five  to  ten  cents  more 
per  hundred  than  that  grown  with  the 
use  of  an  abundance  of  water. 

Under  the  dry  farming  system  and 
especially  where  deep  plowing  is  prac- 
ticed a  great  amount  of  water  is  held 
in  storage  in  the  soil  by  a  finely  pul- 
verized surface  or  a  dust  mulch. 
While  the  plant  is  making  straw  rap- 
idly and  preparing  for  the  development 
of  a  good  head,  it  draws  freely  from 
this  vast  reserve  of  sub-surface  mois- 
ture, but  as  the  plant  draws  near  ma- 
turity the  necessity  for  water  de- 
creases with  the  decrease  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  This  automatic  action 
of  moisture  and  plant  serves  to  de- 
velop a  well-filled  head  and  plump 
grains,  which  have  the  constituents  for 
making  the  best  grade  of  flour. 

If  the  grain  is  to  become  flinty  and 
full  of  gluten,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
ripen  without  too  much  moisture.  Ir- 
rigation or  too  much  rainfall  when  the 
wheat  is  in  the  dough  produces  starch, 
makes  soft  wheat,  which  is  rendered 
unfit  to  make  the  best  flour.  The 
practice  of  the  majority  of  farmers 
who  farm  under  irrigation  is  to  use 
too  much  water,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  farmers  in  the  humfid  regions  where 
tne  rainfall  is  excessive. 

Late  irrigations  make  wheat  kernels 
more  plump  and  heavy,  but  it  is  less 
desirable  for  flour.  Any  farmer  in  the 
plains  country  who  will  practice  deep 
plowing  and  intensive  cultivation 
should  be  able  to  grow  thirty  to  forty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and 
to  receive  for  same  the  best  market 
price.  One  trouble  with  most  of  our 
upland  farmers  is  the  fact  that  they 
try  to  cultivate  too  big  an  acreage, 
with  the  result  that  their  yield  per 
acre  is  very  much  cut  down.  Our  best 
plains  farmers  plant  what  they  can 
cultivate  well.  They  harrow  their 
wheat  until  it  is  six  inches  or  more 
high,  and  never  fail  to  realize  good 
returns  for  the  extra  labor  expended. 


LIVE  STOCK  THE  BASIS 


New  settlers  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
section  are  rapidly  learning  the  lesson 
that  the  only  chance  of  success  for 
agriculture  in  the  West  is  to  base  their 
operations  upon  live  stock.  The  first 
effort,  therefore,  of  every  new  fanner 
In  this  western  country  is  to  get  a 
start  in  cattle,  either  with  a  dairy  herd 
or  a  small  herd  of  beef  cows.  The 
size  of  the  cattle  herd  must  be  gauged 


by  the  capacity  of  the  farm  to  produce 
rough  feed  for  winter  use.  Most  farm- 
ers are  tempted,  because  of  the  large 
supply  of  grass  on  the  open  range,  to 
overstock.  The  most  successful  farm- 
ers are  limiting  their  herds  to  cows 
and  bulls,  disposing  of  their  calves  at 
w«aning-  time,  and  replacing  the  bar- 
ren cows  with  heifers  of  their  own 
breeding.  By  this  method  they  have 
only  to  feed  the  cows  that  produce  the 
calves.  Running  a  steer  calf  thru  the 
winter  cannot  produce  the  farmer  a 
profit  over  $10,  but  the  cow  that  is 
fed  thru  the  winter  will  produce  a  new 
calf  in  the  spring  with  $30  at  weaning 
time.  This  is  not  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem and  the  only  difficulty  western 
fanners  are  having  is  to  find  enough 
heifers  to  breed  up  their  herds  to  the 
capacity  of  the  ranch. 

The  eastern  farmer,  with  his  $200- 
per-acre  land,  which  will  take  care  of 
only  one  cow  for  two  acres,  finds  him- 
self at  a  serious  disadvantage  when  he 
competes  with  the  western  stock 
farmer.  The  western  farmer  is  able 
to  find  enough  free  grazing  upon  the 
open  range  or  forest  reserves  to  take 
care  of  his  full  herd  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  by  raising  alfalfa  and  other 
forage  crops  upon  the  ranch  he  can 
winter  an  average  of  four  or  five  cows 
per  acre.  This  gives  the  western 
breeder  ten  to  one  the  best  of  it,  and 
in  addition  to  that  he  is  operating  in 
many  instances  on  land  worth  less 
than  $100  per  acre.  Good  calves  at 
weaning-time  can  be  sold  at  $30  to  $35 
per  head.  This  is  a  fairly  good  profit 
on  the  capital  invested,  and  the  farmer 
who  is  not  so  situated  that  he  can 
milk  his  cows  will  hnd  it  very  profit- 
able producing  calves. 


to  forty  pounds  of  corn  silage,  and 
what  clover  or  alfalfa  they  will  eat. 

"Do  not  turn  cows  out  to  remain  and 
suffer  in  cold,  stormy  weather. 

"Allow  them  to  have  water  which  is 
not  colder  than  that  from  a  deep  well, 
twice  or  three  times  daily. 

"Brush  cows  daily  if  you  can  pos- 
sibly find  the  time,  for  it  pays  better 
than  does  grooming  of  horses,  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  neglected. 

"Keep  cows  in  clean,  well-lighted, 
properly  ventilated  stables. 

"At  All  Times. — Treat  cows  gently 
and  avoid  excitement. 

"Weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  at 
milking  time. 

"Get  your  neighbors  to  share  with 
you  in  owning  a  Babcock  milk  tester 
and  test  the  milk  of  each  cow. 

"Discard  the  cow  which  has  failed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  market 
price  for  all  the  feed  she  has  con- 
sumed. 

"Give  cows  six  to  eight  weeks'  rest 
between  lactation  periods. 

"Belong  to  a  dairy  cattle  breeders' 
association,  a  cow-testing  association 
and  every  organization  that  will  help 
to  keep  you  posted  and  in  touch  with 
the  best  up-to-date  methods  of  manag- 
ing your  dairy  herd." 


HOW  TO  DETERMINE  SIZE  OF 
SILO  NEEDED 


In  determining  the  size  of  a  silo  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
diameter,  and  this  depends  on  the 
number  of  cattle  to  be  fed.  When  the 
diameter  of  the  silo  is  too  great  the 
silage  is  not  fed  rapidly  enough  to 
prevent  some  of  it  from  spoiling.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  the  silage  is 
fed  in  summer.  Care  should  therefore 
be  taken  that  the  diameter  of  the  silo 
be  not  too  great  for  the  number  of 
cows  to  be  fed  from  it.  The  following 
table  shows  the  least  number  of  dairy 
cows  that  should  be  fed  from  silos  of 
diameters  given: 

Diameter  of  Silo  No.  of  Cows 

(in  Feet)  To  Be  Fed 

10  feet  12  cows 

12  feet  17  cows 

14  feet  23  cows 

16  feet  30  cows 

18  feet  38  cows 

From  30  to  40  pounds  of  silage  per 
cow  per  day  should  be  provided  for 
average  dairy  cows  during  the  time 
when  no  other  green  food  is  available, 
and  the  foregoing  table  is  based  on 
this  rate  of  feeding.  The  amount 
varies  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  dry  forage  used." 

PASTE  THIS  UP  IN  YOUR  COW 
BARN 


VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS 


The  dairy  department  of  the  Wis- 
consin College  of  Agriculture  is  urging 
that  the  following  be  pasted  up  in 
every  dairy  barn  in  the  state: 

"Practice  the  following  advice  and 
you  will  make  more  dollars  in  dairy- 
ing. Others  have  done  it.  Why  can't 
you? 

"Use  pure-bred  dairy  sires  from 
cows  having  large  and  profitable  pro- 
luctions  of  milk  and  butter  fat. 

"Raise  well  the  heifer  calves  from 
cows  which  for  one  or  more  genera- 
tions have  made  large  and  profitable 
productions  of  milk  and  butter  fat. 

"Breed  heifers  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  twenty  months. 

Feed  heifers  liberally  and  milk  regu- 
larly. 

"Provide  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water, 
shade  and  protection  against  flies  dur- 
'ng  hot  weather. 

"Supplement  poor  pastures  with 
:orn  silage  or  green  soiling  crops,  like 
-ye,  peas,  oats,  green  corn  fodder,  cab- 
iage  and  other  available  feed. 

"In  Summer  Time. — Do  not  try  to 
ave  feed  by  turning  to  pasture  too 
^arly. 

"In  Winter  Time. — Feed  cows  daily 
">ne  pound  of  grain  for  every  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced,  twenty-five 


The  vegetable  market  opened  up 
poor  and  the  prices  continually  de- 
creased until  they  got  so  low  that  the 
producer  could  not  afford  to  haul  the 
stuff  to  market.  Potatoes  on  the  New 
York  market  have  been  selling  as  low 
as  35  cents  per  cwt.,  while  locally  they 
have  been  bringing  about  40  cents  per 
cwt.  for  first  class  tubers.  Cabbage 
has  been  selling  as  low  as  20  cents 
per  cwt.,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  them  even  at  that 
low  price. 

Considering  the  fact,  however,  that 
in  a  number  of  the  big  potato  states 
of  the  East,  the  ground  is  water- 
soaked  and  the  product  must  be  mar- 
keted as  soon  as  dug,  it  seems  advis- 
able for  Western  potato  growers  to 
store  their  tubers  and  hold  them  for 
rising  market.  In  many  sections  the 
crop  is  blighted  and  the  stock  is  ex- 
ceedingly poor.  As  a  whole,  the  po- 
|  tato  crop  in  quality  is  not  normal,  al- 
though in  quantity  it  is  above  the 
average,  since  it  is  estimated  that 
j  there  will  be  405,921,000  bushels  as 
against  the  five-year  average  of  356,- 
627,000.  The  crop  in  most  of  the  big 
potato  producing  states,  is  consider- 
ably below* the  average,  and  since 
there  will  be  none  imported  from  the 
old  country,  the  indications  for  a 
marked  increase  in  price  later  in  the 
season  are  quite  promising. 

The  apple  market  is  opening  up 
fairly  good  on  the  Western  coast,  but 
comparatively  poor  in  the  big  market 
j  centers  of  the  East.  In  New  York  first 
class  apples  are  selling  at  $2  to  $2.50 
per  barrel  and  are  moving  quite  slowly 
at  those  figures.  In  Denver  the  re- 
tailers are  keeping  up  the  prices  to 
the  consumers  and  are  selling  five  to 
six  pounds  for  a  quarter,  the  same  as 
when  apples  are  very  scarce. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar- 
kets in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Grange  or- 
ganization, attempted  to  help  out  the 
growers  by  auctioning  the  apples  in 
the  orchards,  but  their  attempt  proved 
a  failure,  since  there  was  but  one  bid 
made,  and  that  was  rejected.  This  de- 
partment was  a  little  more  successful 
with  peaches,  and  sold  a  number  of 
cars  at  60  to  85  cents  per  bushel,  but 
even  at  that  price  the  growers  could 
not  make  a  profit.  In  Denver  a  very 
fine  quality  of  the  Elberta  peach  has 
been  selling  at  $1.00  to  $1.25  per 
bushel  basket,  which  means  that  the 
grower  was  forced  to  take  a  much 
lower  price. 


The  average  number  of  pigs  per  lit- 
ter raised  from  old  sows  during  a 
period  of  four  years  was  6.55,  at  a  cost 
of  $2.11  per  pig  weighing  50  pounds, 
according  to  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  North  Platte  experiment  station. 
The  average  number  of  pigs  raised  by 
young  brood  sows  during  a  like  period 
at  North  Platte  was  6.2,  at  a  cost  of 
$1.68  per  pig  weighing  50  pounds.  The 
fall  pig  was  grown  to  the  weight  of 
50  pounds  as  cheaply  as  the  spring 
pig. 


PRIZES  FOR  FARMERS' 
LETTERS 


I  want  to  hear  every  month  from 
our  50,000  farmer  subscribers.  You 
are  doubtless  making  a  success  of 
one  or  more  features  of  farming, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  the  other 
farmers  about  it  thru  these  col- 
umns. Write  me  your  experience 
in  growing  sudan  grass,  in  the  use 
of  silos,  your  method  of  plowing, 
what  you  think  of  the  small  tractor, 
the  automobile  on  the  farm,  the 
value  of  dairy  cows,  and  on  many 
other  subjects  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  For  every  letter  received 
a  valuable  prize  will  be  sent  post- 
paid. These  prizes  will  be  clas- 
sified according  to  the  merits  of  the 
letters.  Address  me  personally, 
care  of  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 

H.  S.  GROVES, 
Managing  Editor. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


Clean  up  and  thoroly  spray  the  poul- 
try house  this  month;  see  that  all  in- 
sects are  killed  and  that  the  birds 
have  a  good  warm  place,  free  from 
drafts,  for  the  winter. 


The  man  who  makes  his  wife  cook 
over  a  hot  cook-stove  during  the  warm- 
est .  summer  day,  carry  in  the  water 
and  fuel,  and  do  a  good  part  of  the 
other  chores  will  have  a  hot  place  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  next  world. 


Get  all  of  the  farming  machinery 
under  the  shed  and  see  that  it  is  well 
oiled  and  painted.  You  are  sustaining 
a  loss  for  every  day  you  allow  it  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  elements.  If  you 
haven't  a  machine  shed,  get  busy  and 
build  one  at  once.  It  will  pay  a  big 
interest  annually  on  the  investment. 


This  is  a  good  time  to  purchase 
dairy  cows  and  brood  sows.  If  you 
haven't  the  ready  cash,  give  your  note, 
and  if  that  won't  be  taken,  borrow  the 
money.  The  first  litter  of  pigs  will 
pay  for  several  sows,  and  the  first  calf 
will  go  a  good  part  of  the  way  in  pay- 
ing for  the  cow,  and  her  milk  products 
should  finish  within  a  year.  Get  the 
best  stock  you  can  but  get  stock. 


I  wonder  how  many  farmers  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  low  prices  in 
fruit  and  have  secured  their  winter 
supply?  Peaches  have  been  selling  at 
$1  per  bushel  and  apples  are  even 
cheaper.  A  few  bushels  of  peaches, 
canned,  pickled  and  preserved,  would 
afford  a  delicacy  that  every  member 
of  the  family  would  enjoy.  If  you 
have  overlooked  the  peaches,  better 
arrange  for  the  apples  at  once. 


Did  you  ever  try  the  gospel  of 
smiles?  A  smile  is  a  sunbeam  of  the 
soul.  It  lights  up  the  eye  and  trans- 
figures the  countenance.  A  frown  is 
easier,  but  it  gives  no  light.  Open 
the  soul-windows  and  let  in  the  light, 
and  keep  those  windows  open;  then  let 
out  that  light  in  smiles.  A  smile  can 
scatter  gloom  and  silver-line  a  cloud. 
It  costs  little,  but  counts  for  much. 
Tears  and  smiles  lie  near  together. 
Dry  your  tears  and  scatter  your  smiles. 


How  about  the  gates  on  your  place? 
Are  they  sagging  and  do  they  require 
the  strength  of  a  man  to  open  them? 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  use  gates  of 
this  nature.  When  you  go  to  town,  get 
some  bolts  of  the  right  length  and 
some  heavy  round  wire.  Bolt  the 
frames  and  braces  of  your  gates,  make 
a  cable  of  the  wire,  attach  one  end 
firmly  about  two  feet  from  the  front 
end  of  gate,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
hinge  post  five  or  six  feet  above  gate. 


It  is  always  timely  to  paint.  Keep 
a  good  supply  of  your  favorite  colors 
of  paints  on  hand,  and  when  you  have 
a  little  leisure  time,  use  the  paint- 
brush vigorously.  Wagon  gears  need 
it  often  and  an  occasional  coat  will 
improve  the  looks  of  the  other  ve- 
hicles. Paint  the  wagon-box,  hay- 
rack, all  the  machinery,  the  buildings 
— in  fact,  paint  about  everything  but 
the  live  stock,  and  keep  it  in  such  good 
condition  that  it  will  look  well  with- 
out extra  touches.  Paint  makes  every- 
thing look  cleaner,  brighter  and  makes 
it  last  longer. 


Oc 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


Questions  and  Answers 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Wants  a  Homestead 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  your  paper 
and  am  interested  in  your  article  on 
dry  farmir?  and  stock  growing  and  in- 
tend to  file  on  some  government  land 
if  I  can  find  what  I  want.  Will  you 
please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Vacant  Pub- 
lic Lands  in  the  United  States"  and  I 
will  gladly  refund  the  cost. — W.  D. 
Husted,  Valencia  Co.,  New  Mexico. 

You  can  secure  copy  by  writing  any 
federal  land  office  and  asking  for  Cir- 
cular No.  420. 


Sheaf  Wheat  for  Horses 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

We  cut  our  wheat  and  stacked  it  for 
feed.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  injurious 
to  horses  as  it  is  bearded  kind.  One  of 
them  does  not  seem  to  be  doing  very 
well  on  It — Mrs.  H.  Russell,  Weld  Co. 

Wheat  fed  in  the  sheaf  in  moderate 
quantities  and  in  connecton  with  other 
feed  will  not  hurt  horses,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  examine  their  mouths  occa- 
sionally to  be  certain  that  the  beards 


GALVANIZED 
Roofing 


$2.25    PER  SQUARE 

W«  can  tarnish  CorrujaUd.  V-Crimpad.  Standing 

Seam,  Beaded  Ceiling  and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Ceihcff 
Plate*  at  k«Mt  prlcM  erw  mad*,  painted  sheets  at  97c  per 
•quare  op,  GaJranixed  $2.25  up.  Tell  us  kind  of  building,  exact 
dimensions  of  roof .  when  you  expect  to  buy,  etc.,  arid  our 
Roofing  Expert*  will  tell  you— FHCE— exactly  bow  much  to  buy, 
best  •election,  exact  coat,  fall  directions  for  laying,  etc 
Send  now  for  oar 


Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


^SfK  READY  ROOFING  40c 

We  recognize  no  competition  on  roofing  I  Our 
40- acre  Bargain  Plant  contains  enormous  Rtocka  of  dependable 
roofing,  siding  and  ceiling  of  every  Mad  at  prices  so  low  that 
It  weald  be  folly  to  even  think  of  buying  anywhere  bat  here. 

Ajar  Brand  Rubber  Surface  New  Ready 
Boofing--2  and  S  pieces  to  roll— com- 
plete with  nails  and  cement:  1-2-pIy 
40a;  1-pJy  7*e:  2-ply  *6c:  3-plv 
•5c  All  other  kinds  at  proportion- 
ately low  prices, 

C  D  C  C  BOOK  AND 

rrxtt  samples 

Writ,  teaay  far  aar  Bal 
RooflMS  Bargain  lnt 
Wa  "III  Mnd  it  PR  EC 
with  e  o  m  p  I  •  I  •  Ml  af 
Samples  cov.rtn,  mnr- 
t»h>,  la  Itaatkaj. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

W-236  CHICAGO 


1 

KEEPS  THE  TOES 
IN  YOUR  HARNESS 

Keep  it  strong  and  good  look- 
ing with 

EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 

Makes  harness  last  longer  and 
look  better. 

Dealers  everywhere 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.p 

fjfc  aj|v   m  Buys  the  New  Butter-  _ 
_\"J.fl  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Li(fhtrannin_ 

J  ea*7  cleaning,  close  fkin> 
ftl^B  rning, durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quart* 

Cr  hoar.   afad«  also  In  four 
'gar  sbiee  op  to 6  1-2  shown  here 

It  Days' Free  Trial  f^' 

H  M.M  in  tr«.m.    PWjiI  brinaa  Kr«w>  cat- 
•I'*.  Md*r  anil  "dtroet-fr 
Bar  tr'rrn  th*»  mannfactaral 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 
2223  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


are  not  hurting  them.  You  will  not 
find,  however,  that  it  is  profitable  to 
feed  horses  or  other  live  stock  wheat 
in  the  sheaf,  since  they  will  eat  but 
very  little  of  the  straw,  which  at  best 
contains  little  nutriment.  If  you  want 
to  feed  wheat  to  horses,  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  threshed  grain  run 
through  a  crushed.  You  will  find  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  feed  sheaf 
wheat  to  poultry. 


Blight  in  Melon  Vines 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

With  what  and  how  should  I  spray 
melon  vines  to  prevent  blight? — Mrs. 
Dayton  Graham,  Hereford,  Ariz. 

The  trouble  is  undoubtedly  a  mildew 
that  attacks  the  leaves  and  causes  the 
same  to  die  and  otherwise  affecting 
the  productiveness  of  the  plant.  The 
trouble  can  be  prevented  by  spraying 
the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season.  The 
spraying,  however,  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  disease  gets  a  foothold,  as 
the  spray  is  not  a  remedy  but  a  pre- 
ventive. 

E.  P.  SANDSTEN, 

Horticulturist. 


Want  Turkey  Red  Wheat 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
dealer  or,  preferably,  with  a  reliable 
farmer  from  whom  1  can  get  about 
twenty-five  bushels  of  Turkey  Red  seed 
wheat  for  planting  in  a  dry  farming 
district. 

I  am  making  a  try-out  in  the  Mim- 
bres  Valley  along  the  lines  laid  down 
1  by  the  dry  farming  experts,  and  as  this 
:  means  everything  to  us  who  have  been 
trying  to  do  something  here,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  get  pure,  clean  seed  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality  for  dry  farming,  and 
I  will  certainly  appreciate  anything  you 
can  do  for  me  along  this  line. 

My  ground,  twenty  acres,  has  been 
plowed,  disced  and  harrowed  and  will 
be  in  fine  condition  for  planting  about 
,  the  first  of  November,  and  I  would  like 
:  to  get  everything  ready  so  that  I  will 
\  be  able  to  plant  at  the  right  time. 

Thanking  you  kindly  in  advance  for 
:  anything  that  you  can  do  for  me  along 
this  line,  I  remain,  Yours  ruly. — L.  L. 
Burkhead,  Luna  Co.,  N.  M. 

I  have  referred  Mr.  Burkhead  to  a 
farmer  whom  I  know  has  good,  clean 
Turkey  Red  seed  wheat  for  sale,  but 
I  have  reproduced  this  one  of  many 
similar  letters  received  daily  at  our 
offices  for  various  kinds  of  farm  pro- 
j  duce,  to  show  the  farmers  the  prac- 
I  ticability  of  advertising  anything  that 
I  they  may  have  to  sell.  For  a  few  cents 
|  in  our  classified  department,  farmers 
can  tell  fifty  thousand  prospective  pur- 
chasers what  they  have  for  sale,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  what  their 
produce  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  good 
figure  within  a  very  short  time.  The 
average  purchaser  wants  to  buy  direct 
from  the  producer,  and  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal is  the  best  known  medium  for 
bringing  buyer  and  seller  together.  If 
you  have  anything  to  sell,  write  for 
our  rate  card  and  special  literature. 


Homestead  Land 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Western 
Farm  Life  and  like  it  very  much  as  it 
contains  so  much  information  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  farmers.  As  I  am  going 
to  locate  in  Colorado  in  the  near  future 
I  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  get  all 
information  possible  concerning  home- 
stead land  in  that  state. — J.  J.  J.,  Hunt, 
Nebr. 

There  is  much  valuable  land  in  Colo- 
rado yet  to  be  homesteaded.  I  would 
advise  that  you  write  the  register  of 
any  federal  land  office  for  Circular 
420 — "Vacant  Public  Lands."  This 
will  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
location  of  the  vacant  lands,  and  it 
will  also  give  you  the  addresses  of  the 
federal  land  offices.  Select  that  part 
of  the  state  in  which  you  would  like 
to  locate  and  then  write  the  register 
of  that  special  district  and  ask  for  full 
particulars  regarding  the  lands  to  be 
homesteaded  in  his  district.  If  you 
prefer  irrigated  lands,  write  O.  C. 
Skinner,  Register,  Montrose,  Colo.,  and 
ask  for  particulars  regarding  lands 
under  the  government  project  in  Mesa 
County. 


For  your  jvinter's  comfort  get  a 

r 

Summit 

Knit-Nek  Vest 

Designed  especially  for  the  man 
who  must  be  outdoors  during  the 
cold,  windy  days  of  winter. 

You  simply  can't  get  cold  in  one 
of  these  strong,  light  weight,  cold- 
proof  garments. 

Made  to  keep  you  warm  where  you 
need  it  most — at  the  throat  and  the  wrists. 

You  can  see  how  effectively  the  pat- 
ented Knit-Nek  fits  around  the  throat, 
keeping  out  the  cold  and  wind. 

The  wool  wristlets  do  the  same  to  your 
arms. 

The  leather  lined  body  and  leather 
sleeves  are  great  cold  resisting  features. 

Why  not  get  one  of  these  comfortable 
garments? 

Write  today  for  our  interesting  style  book  and 
give  your  dealer's  name. 


GUITERMAN  BROS. 


Maker     364  Sibley  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Wants  a  Good  Tractor 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Elected  to  attend  the  Dry  Farming 
Congress,  I  am  prevented  at  this  late 
date  by  sickness  in  my  family  and  am 
writing  you  thinking  that  possibly  you 
know  some  one  who  will  attend  and 
who  would  be  glad  to  observe  a  few 
points  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
us  people  here  i  nthis  remote  section 
which  is  so  new  in  the  development  of 
the  farming  business. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the 
tractor  demonstrations,  as  we  have  a 
very  hard  soil  to  handle  here  and  be- 
lieve that  mechanical  power  is  what  we 
need  to  cheapen  and  facilitate  produc- 
tion. , 

We  are  therefore  interested  in  the 
small  one-man  tractors  and  would  like 
information  and  opinions  on  them  by 
someone  uninterested  in  the  sale  of  any 
particular  machine.  I  personally  see 
many  advantageous  points  in  the  Bates 
Steel  Mule  Tractor  and  would  like  a 
report  on  that  particular  machine,  as 
compared  with  others  of  the  same  price. 
Is  it  durable?  Is  it  powerful?  Is  its 
fuel  consumption  no  greater  per  acre 
than  other  machines,  etc. — H.  C.  Dun- 
ham, Big  Piney,  Wyo. 

I  regret  to  say  that  you  have  missed 
what  in  many  respects  was  the  big- 
gest Farm  Products  Exposition  that 
has  been  held  in  the  West.  There  was 
a  good  tractor  exhibit,  in  which  I  no- 
ticed the  J.  I.  Case,  the  Twin  City,  the 
Hart-Parr,  Gray,  Peoria,  the  Interna- 
tional, and  the  Bates  Steel  Mule. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  above  is  best  suited  to  your  con- 
ditions. They  are  all  good — some  have 
points  that  are  an  advantage  over 
those  in  other  tractors,  and  the  most 
practical  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
secure  catalogues  from  the  different 
companies  manufacturing  the  above 
tractors,  make  a  close  study  of  the 
different  features,  and  then  select  the 
one  which  you  think  will  give  you  the 
best  satisfaction.  If  your  soil  is  light 
and  sandy,  you  will  not  need  as  heavy 
a  tractor  as  you  would  if  your  soil  is 
heavy. 

In  regard  to  the  Bates  Steel  Mule 
tractor,  it  is  very  highly  recommended 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  durable,  powerful 
and  the  fuel  consumption  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  other  machines. 


ENGINE 

POWER] 

Costs  Less  Now 

Besides  our  lower  prices,  WITTE 
engines  use  less  fuel,  and  cost 
less  for  up-keep — enough  saving, 

in  a  year,  to  pay  entire  engine  price. 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas. 
2  H-P  $34.95:     4  H-P  $69.75;    6  H  P  $97.75 
8  H-P  $139.65:  12  H-P  $197.00;  16  H  P  $279.70 
22H-P  $359.80.   Portable  Engines  Proportionally  Urn. 
F.  O.  B.  Factory.        Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 

Sent  Direct  From  Factory 
Under  5 -Year  Guarantee 

Before  you  buy  any  engine,  for  any  kind  of  a 
price,  let  U9  tell  you  where,  and  how.  to  look 
for  engine  quality— the  things  that  make  lower- 
cost  power  with  easy  starting,  (no  cranking) 
steady  running  and  utmost  durability. 

IVpia/  Hank  Fppp  Tells  p'ain|y  how  *» 

licinv  uwn  iivv  judge  engines  easily. 
Write  us  for  it  today. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2646  Oakland  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2646  Empire  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


How  to  Dress  Ducks 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  give  me  a  good  way  to  dress 
ducks.  Also,  a  recipe  for  putting  up 
sour  pickles  in  barrels  without  seal- 
ing.— Mrs.  C.  S.  Z„  Kalama,  Wash. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  answer  the 
above  questions,  please  send  answers 
to  Editorial  Department,  Western 
Farm  Life. 


"The  Mesquite  Ranch,"  a  thrilling, 
romantic  ranch  story.  Don't  miss  it. 
Commencing  on  page  5,  this  issue 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 


It  starts  with  a  thrill  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  and  continues  to  be  of 
;  absorbing  interest  thruout  the  entire 
I  story — "The  Mesquite  Ranch,"  WEST- 
ERN FARM  LIFE'S  new' copyrighted 
i  serial  story  commencing  in  this  issue, 
page  5. 


Read  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's 
Exchange,  page  19. 


Protect  Ywr 

'  with  your  young  tree*.  ^^^Skv  JbbV.  ^aW*  ^0j>*^  ^aw 

On*  rabbit  Will  kiU  many 
in  •  rLngle  niche  Mice  and 
cut  worma  will  damage  and 
destroy  them  If  you  don't  protffCl  them 
Oat  dollar**  worth  of  protection  at  •  frao^ 
t ton  of  *  cent  coat  by  uima 

Tree  Protector^ 

Absolute  protection  against  gnawers 
and  borer*.  "  Prevent  trees  from 
becoming  skinned  and  bruised  by  cul 
rjvator  or  lawn  mower.   Made  of  elm 
veneer,  chemically  treated.    Easily  put 
on  and  will  last  until  tree  is  beyond 

needing  protection.  Don't  wait  until  some 
of  your  tree*  are  trilled  — order  Hawkeye 
Protectors  now.  Regular  aire  10  tnehc* 
wMe.  20  inches  high.  Price  in  tots  of  100  — 
I  cent  apiece,  in  tot*  of  1000  —  %  cent 
•piece.  Special  sues  made  to  order. 
Writ*  tor  circular  and  samples. 

W*  mok*  Fruit  8fl*fcaE#  —get  out  price* 

R'trtington  Basket  Company 

l24Majn$uBurliajton.!ow»  ^  I  I  9 


FOR  SALE — A  litter  of 

FINE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Eligible  to  record.     From  heeling  pa- 
rents. 

N.  G.  CLEMENT,  Ord,  Nebr. 


Wonderful  New 
Kerosene  Light 


Burns  Vapor         Beats  Electric 
Saves  Oil     -fjl  or  Gasoline 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


October  15,  1915 


I  O-Days  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans- 
portation charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  (kerosene)  and  gives  more 
than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  best  round 
wick  open  flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  ex- 
plode. Children  run  it.  Several  million  people 
already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  u 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Men  Make  $50  to  $300.00  per 

Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre- 
vious experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  31  calls.". 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Required 

We  furnish^Eapital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan,  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Sample  Lamp  sent  for  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show- 
ing it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  lO-Oav  Abso- 
lutely Free  Trial. 

Send  coupon  to  nearest  office 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.     187  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle 
Lamp  House  in  the  world 
Chicago,  New  York  City,  Portland,  Ore., 
Montreal  or  Winnipeg,  Can. 


10-Day  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon  187 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Aladdin 
and  your  Easy  Delivery  Plan,  under  which  in- 
experienced men  with  rigs  make  big  money 
without  capital.  This  in  no  way  obligates  me. 

Name    ... 

P.O. 

Address    .  State   


/S.  190    lbs.;  o  ,, 
(flM  H.  P.    only  J 
320  lbs.  Si/.r;s  ! 
4  to  20  H.  P. 
VjP  Ten-year 
Guarantee. 
IQH  Engine  Book 

MA  PBEE, 
(mk  Cushman 
^     Motor  Works 

(3}  8S4  No/Ill  2ltt  timet 
Vz^       Lincoln,  Nehrsikt.  1^ 

ft®®®®® 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Four 

Farmers"  Handy  Truck 


CushmanLteritWeightEnftinos 
are  the  most  useful  for  farm  work.  *£f 
Built  to  run  without  trouble  and  to  do 
(W  things  no  other  engines  do.  Throttle 
J<  Governed,  quiet  and  steady.  Schebler 
(tm  Carburetor  and  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  (•) 

May  be  r:r>  ut  any  speed  — speed 
fmk  changed  while  running.  Perfectly  bal-  (flf) 
anced  —  almoit  no  f  riction.   Very  light  weight.  v— ' 
j^LN  and  ert-sy  to  move  around. 
\Jy  Four  H.  P.  weighs  only 


INTERNATIONAL  SOIL  PRODUCTS 
EXPOSITION 

(Continued  irom  page  4) 
tition  with  counties  located  at  a  much 
lower  altitude. 

Weld  County: — Located  in  one  of  the 
most  productive  irrigated  sections  of 
northern  Colorado,  exhibited  95  var- 
ieties of  vegetables,  50  of  grains  in 
sheaf,  120  of  grasses,  45  grass  seeds, 
24  threshed  grains,  and  10  millets.  It 
also  exhibited  some  pumpkins  weigh- 
ing as  high  as  74  pounds  each.  One 
of  its  interesting  displays  was  the 
handsome  silver  cup  awarded  by  Hor- 
ace Havemeyer,  the  big  sugar  king,  to 
one  of  Weld  County's  boys  for  growing 
the  best  sugar  beets  in  the  United 
States. 

Morgan  County: — The  exhibit  was 
prepared  by  the  county  agriculturist, 
and  consisted  of  various  forage  crops, 
grains,  grasses,  corn,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  and  practically  all  of  these 
crops  and  vegetables  grown  in  an  ir- 
rigated country.  It  also  exhibited 
some  fine  specimens  of  non-irrigated 
products.  The  attractive  feature  in 
this  exhibit  was  a  monstrous  head  of 
cabbage  that  filled  a  bushel  basket. 

Adams  County: — Adjoining  Denver, 
showed  largely  garden  truck,  grains, 
grasses,  corn,  etc. 

Boulder  County: — Largely  a  mineral 
display,  which  was  very  interesting. 
This  county  provides  the  world  with 
73  per  cent  of  its  tungsten  ore  yield 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  also  pos- 
sesses vast  deposits  of  gold,  lead,  sil- 
ver, and  other  minerals,  specimens  of 
which  were  on  exhibition.  Its  pottery 
exhibit  was  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting feature.  It  also  had  some  ag- 
ricultural products,  but  since  this  is 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  coun- 
ties, a  much  better  showing  in  the 
agricultural  line  was  expected. 

Otero  County: — Located  in  the  heart 
of  the  fertile  agricultural  district  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley,  made  a  very 
creditable  exhibit  of  various  kinds  of 
grains,  grasses,  corn,  pumpkins,  can- 
teloupes,  root  crops,  etc.  Its  exhibit 
was  so  extensive  that  it  was  forced 
to  secure  three  times  the  space  al- 
lotted to  the  county  building  in  the 
Building  of  Foreign  Exhibits.  The 
special  feature  of  this  county  was  the 
display  of  the  mammoth  four-foot  sil- 
ver trophy  and  loving  cup  presented 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1900 
at  the  Irrigation  Congress  for  the  best 
county  exhibit.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  prize  ever  offered  for  a  purely 
agricultural  exhibit. 

Elbert  County: — A  strictly  non-irri- 
gated display  of  various  grains,  grasses 
and  forage  plants.  They  showed  119 
varieties  of  grasses  and  won  first  prize 
on  soft  spring  wheat  over  all  other 
counties  competing.  This  is  one  of  the 
leading  dairy  counties  and  ships  out 
from  one  station  only  more  than 
$100,000  in  dairy  products  annually. 

Delta  County: — Located  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  richest  fruit  sections 
of  western  Colorado,  made  a  fine  show- 
ing of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  root 
crops,  etc.  It  took  sweepstakes  on  the 
best  exhibit  of  apples.  This  exhibit 
was  in  charge  of  the  county  agricul- 
turist and  was  well  gotten  up. 

Phillips  County: — Located  in  the 
short  grass  region  of  eastern  Colorado, 
led  all  other  counties  in  artistic  ar- 
rangement. Two  large  pillars  thickly 
covered  with  different  varieties  of  mil- 
lets formed  the  entrance  to  the  booth, 
while  immediately  in  the  foreground 
was  demonstrated  in  miniature  an 
ideal  farm  home,  barn,  corrals,  silo, 
etc.  This  was  to  represent  one  of  the 
many  prosperous  homes  in  Phillips 
County,  which  showed  specimens  of 
pumpkins,  squashes,  grains,  grasses, 
root  and  forage  crops.  It  took  first 
prize  on  two  different  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes in  competition  with  those  grown 
under  irrigation.  There  is  shipped  out 
annually  from  this  county  nearly  100 
cars  of  corn,  which  is  in  excess  of  that 
fed  by  local  farmers,  which  perhaps 
amounts  to  nearly  as  much  again. 

Washington  County: — Here  is  lo- 
cated the  government  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  county  made  a  fine  showing 
of  corn,  small  grains,  grasses,  pump- 
kins, melons,  squashes,  forage  and  root 
crops.  It  took  second  prize  on  Blue 
Dent  or  Squaw  corn. 

Pueblo  County: — Showed  good  speci- 
mens of  fruits,  corn,  vegetables,  small 
grains  and  grasses.  This  county  is 
largely  devoted  to  dry  land  farming 
and  dairying. 


Redeem  Your  Karo  Syrup  Labels — 
Karo  Premium  Offer 

SEND  us  labels  from  50c.  worth  of  Karo  (red  or  blue)  and  85  cents 
and  receive  this  Wonderful  10}4  inch  Aluminum  Griddle  by 
prepaid  parcels  post.  This  griddle  retails  regularly  at  $2.25.  It 
cooks  uniformly  on  entire  baking  surface.  Needs  no  greasing,  there- 
fore does  not  smoke,  is  as  light  and  bright  as  a  new  dollar,  never 
rusts,  easily  kept  clean,  will  not  break  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Grid- 
dle in  the  homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo — the  famous  spread 
for  griddle  cakes  and  waffles — may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously 
baked  cakes  that  can  be  made. 

the  Syrup  Choice  on 

Thousands  of  Farm  Tables 


jaro 


THE  woman  who  keeps  the  syrup  pitcher  filled  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  how  stronp  the  men  of  her  household  are  for  Karo  on  the  griddle 
cakes,  hot  biscuits,  bread  and  waffles.  She  may  not  know  how  many 
thousand  cans  of  Karo  are  used  in  her  home  state,  but  she  does  know  how 
often  her  own  Karo  pitcher  is  emptied.  The  forehanded  housewife  buys  Karo 
by  the  dozen  and  keeps  it  in  the  pantry  ready  for  the  daily  filling  of  the  syrup 
pitcher. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
Dept.  1 12  NEW  YORK  P.  O.  Box  161 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

When  you  see  it  you  can  feel  sure  of  the  quality.  On 
"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  the  Red  Ball  stands  for  y 
many  years  of  sustained  quality.  It  means  a  com-  S 
fortable  fit  and  long,  steady,  rugged  wear.  We  s 
know  this  is  so.  We  take  pains  to  make  it  so. 

ballSband 


✓         boots  are  vacuum 
y         cured ;  duringthevulcan- 
izing  this  process  causes  a 
/  tremendous  pressure  on  the 

.*  fabric  and  rubber,  and  makes 

*  the  boot  one  solid  piece.  Its  cost 

per  days  wear  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  rubber  footwear.  Over  50,000 
merchants  sell  and  recommend  it. 
"Ball-Band"  A-  tics  are  made  in  sizes  for 
men,  women  anr  children. 

Write  for  Free  bt  oklet,"More  Days  Wear" 

It  tells  you  howtc  uce  care  of  your  rubber 
footwear  and  make  It  U.  longer.    If  no  store 
in  your  neiehborbood  w.  Ms  "Ball-Band," 
write  us  and  mention  your  t,  alcr'j  name; 

MISHAWm  WOOLEN  MFG.  f\ 
336  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ink 

"A  "The  Boute  That  Payi 
-  \  ■  Millions  for  Quality' 


Yuma  County: — A  strictly  non-irri- 
gated exhibit  and  forcefully  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  good  crops  of  fine 
quality  can  be  grown  under  dry  farm- 
ing methods.  Their  long,  even-rowed, 
fine  ears  of  corn  were  the  marvel  of 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  daily 
passed  their  booth,  and  the  county's 
venerable  senator  was  taxed  to  the 
limit  at  answering  questions  as  to  the 
methods  practised  in  growing  such 
fine  produce  in  a  dry  country.  This 
county  took  first  prize  in  the  state  on 
hard  winter  wheat. 

Arapahoe  County: — Garden  truck, 
honey  and  small  fruits.  Two  special 
features  in  this  booth  were  a  pumpkin 
that  weighed  more  than  100  pounds, 
and  a  number  of  plants  of  ever-bearing 
strawberries,  showing  blossoms,  green 
and  ripe  berries  on  the  same  plant. 

Alamosa  and  Conejos: — These  made 
a  joint  exhibit  of  fine  potatoes,  field 
peas,  grasses,  sugar  oeets  and  small 
grains.  One  potato  grown  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  San  Luis  Valley  weighed 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Butter  Steel  Bin 


Far  Corn 


Wheat  and  Other  Grain. 

A  permanent  crib  that  will 
keep  corn  in  the  best  condition 
possible,  and  serve  for  storing  other  grain  as  well. 
Practically  the  same  in  material  and  construction  as 
the  Butler  Metal  Grain  Bin. 

Rat  and  Fire  PrOOf  Tne  B«tIer  Perforated  Steel  Bin 
_  .  .  _  is  madeof  heavy  galvanized  steel 
— 1  inch  perforations  about  2  inches  apart,  made  ho  a 
that  rain  cannot  beat  in.  Two  corrugations 
in  each  sheet  give  rigidity  and  stillness. 

Capacity  can  be  increased  at  any  time 
by  adding  additional  sections.  Shipped 
knocked  down.   Easy  to  construct. 

These  bins  are  made  in  the  Big  Butler 
Factory,  by  Butler  workmen,  of 
Butler  quality  materials  and 
guaranteed  by  Butler. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle,   write  us  direct 
for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1498  Butler  Bids-,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Manufacturers  of  Grain  Bins, 
St.-,  I  Tanks,  Silos,  Rus-Proof 
Culvert*.  Stock  Fountain!,  Cis- 
terns, Ostein  FHterers,  Hog 
Furniture,  Etc. 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


THAT  FIRELESS  COOKER 


Some  time  ago  there  appeared  an 
article  in  these  columns  about  the  use- 
fulness of  the  fireless  cooker.  It  was 
doubtless  read  and  then  forgotten,  but 
since  the  busy  season  is  over  and 
hubby  and  the  boys  nave  leisure  time, 
it  would  be  well  to  interest  them  in 
the  making  of  a  fireless  cooker,  which 
is  useful  at  any  time  of  the  year  and 
particularly  during  the  summer  season 
when  warm  meats  and  vegetables  can 
be  had  with  its  use  without  building 
a  fire  and  heating  up  the  house. 

First  secure  a  can,  preferably  gal- 
vanized, from  the  hardware  store — 
you  can  secure  one  with  more  than 
one  compartment,  if  you  so  desire — 
then  secure  a  square  box  into  which 
the  can  will  fit  with  ample  space  on 
the  sides,  bottom  and  top  for  packing. 

Cover  the  box  inside  and  out  with 
heavy  building  paper;  then,  leaving 
ample  room  for  the  can,  also  room  in 
the  bottom  for  a  few  fair-sized  gravels 
on  which  to  set  a  hot  iron  plate,  pack 
the  intervening  space  with  sawdust, 
shavings,  excelsior,  or  other  material 
that  will  serve  to  make  it  air-tight  and 
retain  the  heat;  this  material  can  be 
held  in  place  by  another  layer  of  pa- 
per, heavy  paper  placed  around  the 
can  and  afterwards  attached  to  the 
box  with  long  nails.  A  tight  lid  should 
then  be  fitted  to  the  box,  strongly 
hinged  and  a  hasp  fastened  to  the 
other  side,  where  it  can  be  fastened  to 
a  staple. 

The  lid  should  then  be  well  padded 
and  the  entire  box  covered  with  one 
to  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  over  which 
tack  a  covering  of  burlap. 

When  not  in  use  the  box  will  make 
a  convenient  seat  for  the  preparing  of 
vegetables,  etc. 


eggs,  1  pint  of  olive  oil  or  Wesson's 
cooking  oil,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  1 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  %  teaspoonful 
mustard,  if  desired. 

Mix  the  salt  and  paprika  and  add 
the  yolks  of  egg,  which  should  be 
fresh,  beat  with  a  fork  until  the  In- 
gredients are  well  mixed  and  the  yolks 
thickened  slightly;  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  and  when 
well  blended  with  the  other  ingred- 
ients, add  the  oil  drop  by  drop,  beating 
constantly.  Wben  several  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  oil  have  been  added  the  oil 
may  be  added  faster.  When  the  mix- 
ture becomes  too  thick  to  beat  well, 
add  a  little  of  the  acid,  then  more  oil, 
and  so  on,  alternately,  until  all  the  in- 
gredients are  used. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  utensils  and 
ingredients  chilled  before  beginning 
operations.  If  the  dressing  becomes 
curdled,  break  a  yolk  of  an  egg  into 
another  bowl,  then  add  to  this  the 
curdled  dressing,  little  by  little,  until 
all  has  been  used,  then  continue  with 
the  oil. 


RICE  PUDDING 


Four  cups  milk,  %  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
rice,  %  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  seeded 
raisins,  may  be  added. 

Mix  ingredients  in  baking  dish  and 
cook  in  a  very  slow  over  for  3  to  5 
hours.  Stir  occasionally.  Add  some 
other  flavoring  if  raisins  are  not  used. 
— Mrs.  F.  E.  Gibbons,  Wyoming. 


MAYONNAISE  DRESSING 

A  few  grains  of  cayenne  or  paprika, 
%teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  yolks  of  two 


MAYONNAISE  DRESSING 

Three  eggs,  well  beaten,  1  heaping 
big  tablespoon  flour,  2  big  tablespoons 
sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  mus- 
tard, %  cup  water,  %  cup  vinegar. 
Add  flour,  sugar,  salt  and  mustard. 
Put  on  stove,  pour  in  water  and  vine- 
gar slowly  and  cook  till  thick;  stir 
constantly. — Mrs.  W.  D.  E.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Awarded 
"GOLD  MEDAL" 

Hijhat  Award 
Panama-Pacific  Exp. 
San  Fraociaco 


±  ca.r<H 


Freedom  from  Kitchen  Drudgery 


A  Majestic  means  freedom  from  baking  fail- 
ures; freedom  from  fuel  and  food  waste, 
freedom  from  frequent  repairs— freedom  from 
the  expense  aod  annoyance  of  the  ordinary 
range  or  cook  stove. 

The  Majestic  Is  the  sure  baker— Its  scientific 
construction  forces  the  heat  to  every  part  of 
oven  and  its  asbestos  lining  reflects  the  heat 
onto  all  parts  of  the  baking.  Bread  is  baked 
and  browned  perfectly,  top,  sides  and  bottom, 
without  turning. 


rust  three  times  longer  than  steel.  The  oven 
is  kept  tight,  permanently,  by  cold  rivet- 
ing (not  bolted  or  clamped) — no  cracks  to  be 
puttied.  The  heat  is  held  in,  and  maintained, 
with  less  fuel. 

The  Majestic's  economy  of  fuel,  food  and 
repairs,  its  perfect  baking  results,  and  the  years 
It  outlasts  the  ordinary  range  —  prove  the 
wisdom  of  paying  the  slightly  higher  Majestic 
price. 


The  Majestic  is  made  of  non-breakable,  malle- 
i<-     able  iron  and  charcoal  iron  that  resists 

One  quality,  many  stylet  and  sizes,  ivitA  or  without  legs. 


There  Is  a  Majestic  dealer  in  nearly  every  coun- 
ty of  42  States.  If  you  don't  know  the  one 
near  you,  write  us. 


Write  for  Book. 

Te'ls  what  to  look 
for  and  what  to 
avoid  when  buying 
a  range.  You  can't 
judge  a  range  by 
looks.  Tou  should 
know  how  It  Is 
made  and  why. 
Write  forfrec  copy 

MAJESTIC 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  Z3I 
St.  Laura.  Mo. 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  of 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  There  is  a  chart  on  every 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  all 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  piece 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — post- 
age prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and  kindly 
mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Western  Farm  Life,  14th  and  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE: — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing,  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


7420 — Ladles'  Shirt  Waist.  Cot  In  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Made  in 
tailored  style.  This  waist  is  absolutely 
plain.  At  the  open  neck  is  a  wide,  flat 
collar,  and  a  small  tab  at  the  bosom 
gives  the  one  ornamental  touch.  The 
sleeves  are  plain  and  fitted,  but  puff 
slightly  above  the  cuff. 

7438 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years.  Quite  regulation  in 
style.  This  little  frock  has  a  plain 
blouse  with  side  front  closing,  high 
neck  with  flat  collar  and  full  length 
sleeves.  The  skirt  is  shaped  and  has 
five  gores  arranged  in  box  pleats,  with 
panel  In  the  center  of  the  front. 

7418 — Misses'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years.  This  natty  frock 
has  the  front  and  back  of  the  blouse 
cut  in  one,  without  any  shoulder  seam. 
The  side  body  is  In  one  with  the  fitted 
full  length  sleeve  and  this  is  finished  at 
the  wrist  with  a  deep  cuff.  The  upper 
part  of  the  skirt  is  gathered  at  the 
band  and  the  lower  part  is  circular  and 
joins  the  upper  without  fullness. 

7416 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years.  In  this  little  frock 
the  plain  blouse  fastens  in  the  back. 
It  is  high  in  the  neck  and  has  long 
sleeves,  and  to  it  Is  attached  the  side 
pleated  skirt  which  has  a  plain  panel 
in  the  center  of  the  front.  There  is  an 
overblouse  which  is  cut  out  at  the  neck 
and  which  is  sleeveless,  and  this  is 
quite  long  and  finished  with  a  hem 
turned  on  the  right  side. 

7426 — Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  Cnt  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  In 
this  design,  the  fullness  of  the  fronts  is 
arranged  in  small,  underturned  box 
pleats,  held  together  in  slot  fashion. 
The  closing  is  in  front  and  the  neck 
may  be  worn  high  or  low.  The  sleeves 
have  the  fullness  of  the  lower  portion 
adjusted  in  underturned  pleats  like 
those  used  on  the  waist.  Their  edges 
form  a  frill. 

7425 — Ladles'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Suitable  for 
either  house  or  street.  This  dress  is 
made  with  a  plain  waist,  having  a  clos- 
ing diagonally  across  the  front.  At  the 
open  neck  there  is  a  wide,  flat  collar 
and  the  plain  sleeves  are  finished  with 
a  cuff.  The  skirt  has  four  gores.  It 
it  fitted  at  the  top  and  extends  to  a 
with  of  2J  yards  at  the  hem  in  the 
medium  size.  The  trimming  band  may 
be  omitted  If  desired. 

7409 — Ladles'  Yoke  Skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  Inches  waist  measure. 


This  handsome  walking  skirt  is  made 
with  three  gores,  a  center  front  closing 
and  a  box  pleat  panel  in  the  back.  The 
shaped  yoke  Is  used  at  the  sides  only. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  measures 
21  yards  in  the  medium  size  and  the 
style  is  suitable  for  serge,  gabardine, 
poplin  and  other  woollen  fabrics. 

7394 — Ladles'  Yoke  Night  Gown.  Cut 
in  sizes  36  to  46  Inches  bust  measure. 
This  simple  gown  has  a  square  yoke  in 
both  front  and  back,  with  the  material 
plain  below  it.  The  sleeves  end  at  the 
wrist  in  a  band  cuff  and  a  small  turn- 
down collar  trims  the  neck. 
Price  of  any  of  the  above  patterns  10 
cents  each. 


Every  Home  Can  Save  Money 

by  Using  Gearhart's  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  pair  of  stock  ings,  heel  and  toe,  in  80 
minutea.  Improved,  with  Kl  biting  Attach- 
ment.   Knits  everything  in  the  home  from 
honie-spun  or  faclorr  yarns.  Orer 
1  )(),OI)0   machines  In  use. 
Will  kuit  hosiery  with  heel  and 
toe  proof  against  holea.  More 
than  doubles  wear  ofhosierv.  Inves- 
tigate ourllome.trork.  Money- 
making*  proposition.    Tarns  fur- 
nished at  cost.  Writeforcaliiloffue 
and  sampk-s  of  work,  all  FREE. 
Big  Money  for  Agents. 

GEARHART  KNITTING 
1     MACHINE  CO. 
Bur75Cl£AtFian>Pa. 


MINK  AND  MILCH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Est.  24  mn,  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


V\  hi  UAhK  ULU  HATS  NEW 

dend  your  Old  Hats  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WEATHER  HE  VP'S 
reliable  hat  shop;  est.  1878.    In  lots  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charges. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200.000  customers  testify  that  my 
designer*  and  factories  build  Quality  ioto 
them     Built  for  long,  hard,    continuous  aaert 
satisfaction.       HIGHEST    QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
•KiCES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less  than  too  usually 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  my  catalog 

of  Va—+  and  othar  f  *rtn  and  bouMbo'J  roods 
fre*.  A  postal  a«U  It  Lof  fr.ixbt  rets*. 

ffn  fiiTsf"**^ Co  -  Bo*  "  WiTMirfm^l«y 
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THE  DRY  FARMING  CONGRESS 


The  Congress  is  the  literary  feature 
of  the  big  Exposition,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  details  regarding  the  most 
practical  and  scientific  methods  of  soil 
culture  are  entered  into  and  freely 
discussed  by  the  leading  agricultural 
scientists  of  the  nations.  The  four 
days'  session  of  the  Congress  was  well 
attended,  not  only  by  educators  and 
international  representatives,  but  also 


l&Mor«1han  ATracbr.ltDo«s  More 
Different  Kiris  Of  FarmWorkThan 
AnyfoctorBui1t.Vforfo0nSofb 
Grouna  Wiihouf  feckinf TheSame 
Han  Opt  roteslracbr  Aiid  Implwint 


One  Man  Harvests  40  Acree  On*  Man  Plows  10  Acrei 
a  Day  a  Day 

Writa  For  All  TK«  Facts  Now 
dOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO, 

932  BENTON  ST.  UOUCT  I lC 


at  the 


and  you  WILL  SEE  WHY 
"SQUARE  DEAL"  Fence  is  the 

best  fence  to  buy.  Before  you  buy 
another  rod  of  fencing,  see  for  yourself 

why  the  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK  makes  this  the  fa- 
vorite field  and  stock  fence  of  discriminating  farmers 
everywhere.  See  how  firmly  it  double  grips  the  one- 
piece  stay  wires  to  the  wavy  strand  wires  without  cut 
tingr,  breaking  or  slipping  —  how  it  combines  solid 
strength  with  remarkable  flexibility— how  its  self-drain- 
ing shape  prevents  rust—how  it  makes 

Square  Deal  Fence 


especially  strong  where  others  are  weak.  & 
See  the  one  piece  stay  wires  that  prevent  sagging,  y 
bagging  and  buckling^— save  posts,  time  and  trouble.   See  y, 
iringiness,  elasticity 

ight  and  trim  y, 
FREE  catalog  O 


6-HORSE  POWER  djAA  a  a 
Gasoline  Engines  UU 


2  H.  P....$  35.00 
4  H.  P.. . .  63.00 
8  H.  P.. . .  128.00 
12  H.  P.. . .  185.00 

P.  O.  B.  Kansas  factory.  Shipped 
on  60  days'  trial.  5  years'  guar- 
antee.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  CO., 
3716-24  S.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


by  many  practical  farmers.  There 
were  numerous  heated  discussions  re- 
garding the  practicability  of  certain 
methods,  which  were  fully  threshed 
out  and  either  a  compromise  effected 
or  a  new  system  adopted. 

It  was  plain  to  he  seen  that  federal 
officials  do  not  exert  the  influence  that 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  While  their 
experiments  and  demonstrations  are 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  farmers 
of  the  semi-arid  country,  yet  the  fact 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
these  experiments  are  carried  on  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions  and 
in  many  instances  by  young  and  in- 
experienced men  who  are  changed 
from  one  state  to  another  before  cer- 
tain experiments  are  finished. 

Men  like  E.  R.  Parsons,  W.  M.  Jar- 
dine  and  others  who  have  spent  a  life- 
time in  dry  farming  and  made  a  re- 
markable success,  exert  much  more  in- 
fluence than  does  the  average  official, 
who  comes  with  his  charts,  data,  etc., 
to  show  the  people  of  the  world  how 
dry  land  farming  can  be  made  success- 
ful. 

The  representative  from  Australia 
told  the  Congress  that  their  method 
was  quite  simple,  and  consisted  in 
thoroughly  summer  fallowing  the  land, 
conserving  the  moisture  »by  intensive 
cultivation,  and  pasturing  sheep  after 
the  grain  had  been  harvested. 

In  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by 
the  assembled  delegates  the  outgoing 
board  of  directors  were  thanked  for 
their  work  in  making  the  exposition 
and  Congress  so  great  a  success,  the 
newspapers  of  Denver  were  thanked 
for  their  co-operation,  the  Denver  com- 
mittees were  thanked  for  their  praise- 
worthy work. 

Further  resolutions  recommended 
the  passage  of  federal  good  roads  laws 
and  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
system  for  rural  credits  and  co-opera- 
tive marketing  among  the  farmers  of 
the  West. 

Officers  Elected 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  as  follows: 

W.  M.  Jardine,  director  of  Kansas 
experiment  stations,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
— President. 

Duncan  Marshall,  minister  agricul- 
ture. Alberta,  Canada — First  vice-pres- 
ident. 

Governor  Frank  M.  Byrne,  South  Da- 
kota— Second  vice-president. 

L.  Bradford  Prince,  Santa  Fe,  former 
governor  of  New  Mexico — Third  vice- 
president. 

W.  I.  Drummond  of  Oklahoma — 
Chairman  of  board  of  governors  of 
executive  committee  and  of  board  of 
directors. 

R.  H.  Faxon — Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Lory,  president  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College — Colorado 
executive  committee  member. 


INTERNATIONAL  SOIL  PRODUCTS 
EXPOSITION 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
four  pounds  and  would  have  made  a 
meal  for  a  fair-sized  family.  Hon  D.  E. 
Newcomb,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit  a  part  of  the  time,  took  con- 
siderable pride  in  showing  some  es- 
pecially fine  specimens  of  his  Peach- 
blow  potatoes,  on  which  he  won  first 
prize. 

Lincoln  County: — A  good  showing  of 
corn,  small  grains,  grasses  and  root 
crops.  This  is  an  exclusively  dry 
farming  country,  where  many  hun- 
dreds of  men  have  grown  into  com- 
fortable circumstances  thru  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil. 

Routt  County: — Exhibit  was  gotten 
up  on  short  notice  by  a  few  enterpris- 
ing citizens,  who  made  a  creditable 
showing  of  coal,  grains,  grasses  and 
root  crops.  They  made  a  special  feat- 
ure of  their  famed  mineral  water,  in- 
cluding lithia,  sulphur  and  soda,  which 
they  dispensed  freely  to  dry  people 
from  dry  counties.  This  county  is 
noted  for  its  production  of  large  quan- 
tities of  finest  strawberries  grown.  It 
is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is  also  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  live  stock 
sections  in  the  state. 

Mesa  County: — Showed  her  products 
in  concentrated  form.  There  were  the 
large,  well-matured  ears  of  corn  fed 
to  the  pork,  specimens  of  which  were 
seen  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  booth, 
and  which  was  prepared  by  the  coun- 
ty's own  packing  house.  It  showed 
the  sugar  beet  and  the  various  stages 
thru  which  it  must  pass  before  it  is 
turned  out  in  the  form  of  refined  sugar 


Connecting  the  Towns 

A  town  without  adequate  local  telephone  service  is  handi- 
capped in  the  promotion  of  local  commercial  and  social 

activities. 

Likewise,  without  Long  Distance  connections,  it  suffers  a 
severe  handicap  in  its  commercial  and  social  relations  with 
other  communities. 

Every  business  community  is  entitled  to  this  modern  and 
popular  means  of  transmitting  intelligence. 

In  the  very  nature  of  our  business,  and  under  our  charter 
obligations,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  company  to  afford  facili- 
ties for  Long  Distance  communication,  so  far  as  our  ability 
may  permit. 

We  must  do  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  towns  are  often 
separated  by  rugged  mountain  ranges,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  is  enormous. 

And  every  town  connected  helps  to  round  out  our  system, 
thus  adding  to  the  value  of  the  service. 


The  Mountain  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 


made  by  the  factory  within  the  coun- 
ty, which  refines  annually  the  product 
of  more  than  8,000  acres.  It  showed 
the  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables  and  then 
the  canned  goods,  jellies  and  preserves 
put  up  by  their  two  canning  factories. 
They  displayed  butter  made  by  their 
three  creameries.  They  showed  grain 
and  sacks  of  flour  made  by  their  own 
mill.  They  exhibited  specimens  of 
coal,  uranium,  vanadium,  alum,  and 
epsom  salts — in  short,  they  demon- 
strated that  their  county  is  practically 
independent  of  outside  assistance,  and 
gave  out  literature  showing  that  they 
have  53,000  acres  of  fertile  lands  com- 
ing under  the  new  government  irriga- 
tion system,  and  which  is  open  for 
entry. 

Lessons  Taught  by  Exposition 

The  Exposition  was  in  reality  a  big 
agricultural  school,  where  many  thou- 
sands of  people  went  each  successive 
night  to  learn  about  the  products  of 
the  soil  and  to  study  the  greatest  in- 
dustry in  the  world.  To  the  citizens 
of  Denver  it  has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit,  since  it  has  shown  them  that 
the  millions  of  acres  of  unirrigated 
land  lying  out  on  what  has  been 
known  as  the  great  plains  country,  are 
capable  of  being  developed  into  pro- 
ductive farms  and  of  adding  untold 
wealth  to  both  city  and  country.  When 
they  saw  the  products  from  the  dry 
farm  win  honors  in  competition  with 
those  from  irrigated  farms,  they  were 


forced  to  believe  that  the  dry  lands  of 
the  West  are  susceptible  of  a  high 
state  of  culture. 

Even  Uncle  Henry  Wallace,  who  for 
many  years  has  persistently  and  re- 
ligiously, in  season  and  out,  been  a 
knocker  on  the  dry  land  country,  would 
have  been  forced  to  change  his  views 
had  he  seen  the  wonderful  exhibits 
from  those  sections,  and  been  told  in 
simple,  plain  language  by  the  farmers 
themselves  that  what  he  beheld  was 
a  reality,  since  they  themselves  had 
grown  the  products.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the 
semi-arid  country  is  in  the  dry  farm- 
ing class,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  people  in  general  be 
educated  as  to  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  plains  regions  and  the  profits  to 
be  derived  thru  the  practise  of  scien- 
tific methods  of  agriculture. 

The  city  of  Denver  could  well  afford 
to  hold  a  permanent  soil  products  ex- 
position, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
officials  of  the  Congress  and  Exposi- 
tion can  be  prevailed  on  to  make  Den- 
ver the  permanent  home  of  its  future 
sessions. 
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The  Grange 


O.  W.  Swayie,  Editor. 


Officers 

Master.  JOHN  MORRIS.  Golden 
Overseer.  M  V.  PERKINS,  Montrose 
Lecturer.  C.  "W.  SWATZE, 
Box  909,  Denver. 
Treasurer.  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary.  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
1124  Logan,  Denver.  Colo. 
Business  Agent.  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 

 ♦  

GRANGE  NOTES 


idly  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  farms  established  there  have 
every  indication  of  permanency  and 
prosperity. 

Pleasant  View  Grange,  located  near 
Boulder,  now  has  the  largest  member- 
ship of  any  Grange  in  Colorado,  having 
sent  in  the  report  for  the  third  quar- 
ter with  210  members.  Empire  Grange, 
at  Fort  Collins  comes  second  with  200 
members;  Wheat  Ridge  Grange  third 
with  198  members,  and  Crescent 
Grange  at  Broomfield  fourth  with  186. 


From  the  State  Secretary 
Rudolph  Johnson 
New  Granges  have  recently  been 
organized  as  follows:  Enterprise 
Grange,  twenty  miles  from  Holly, 
Prowers  County,  by  John  Morris  and 
J.  W.  Houlton;  Colona  Grange  at 
Colona,  Ouray  County,  organized  by 
T.  M.  Reynolds. 

The  workings  of  the  two  newly  or- 
ganized Juvenile  Granges  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  members  of 
the  Order  thruout  the  state,  and  if 
this  effort  among  boys  and  girls  meets 
with  success,  other  Juveniles  will  be 
started.  The  two  are  located  at 
Wheat  Ridge,  Jefferson  County,  and  at 
Glendale,  south  of  Denver,  in  Arapa- 
hoe County. 

Twenty-seven  Granges  have  been  or- 
ganized in  Colorado  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  a  majority  of  them  being  sit- 
uated in  the  great  plains  region  east 
of  the  mountains.  This  part  of  the 
state  has  been  settling  up  very  rap- 


Down  at  Las  Animas  in  Bent  Coun- 
ty lives  a  staunch  old  Granger,  Leroy 
M.  Campbell,  now  serving  his  county 
in  the  capacity  of  county  judge. 
Brother  Campbell,  known  as  "Horse 
Creek  Campbell"  to  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange  in  Colorado,  is  still 
an  enthusiast  over  Grange  matters, 
and  is  considering  reviving  the  Grange 
at  Horse  Creek.  A  Grange  hall  was 
built  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  in 
good  condition,  serving  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  community. 


HONORBILT 
SCHOOL  SHOES 

W£A#  l/K£  MO/IT 


Cottonwood  Grange,  located  near 
Deer  Trail,  Arapahoe  County,  finds  it- 
self in  serious  straits  over  the  theft  of 
all  its  records,  books  and  supplies. 
The  reason  for  the  stealing  is  not 
known. 


Granby  Grange,  in  Grand  County,  is 
fortunate  in  having  among  its  mem- 
bers the  Polhamus  family,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  always  been  active 
and  energetic  in  any  form  of  commu- 
nity interest,  and  containing  also  some 
college-bred  young  people.  Miss  Caro- 
line Polhamus,  who  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Grange,  is  studying 
civil  engineering  at  the  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  girl  in 
college  taking  engineering. 


MESQUITE  RANCH 


Doubletrees 

Doubly  Guaranteed 

IT  will  pay  you  to  Bee  that  on  the  end  of  the 
singletree,  doubletree,  or  ncckyoke  you  buy 
there  ia  a  capital  letter  "H"  in  a  circle. 
This  mark  of  quality  was  put  there  by  the  man- 
ufacturer—it*  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  that 
the  "tree"  or  "yoke"  is  of  the  best  trrade  hickory, 
thoroughly  seasoned  —  that  the  'irons"  were 
put  om  "cold"  by 
powerful  machin- 
es—  which  means 
they  will  stay  on. 
The  dealer  knows 
what  this  mark  of 
quality  neani, 
and  trivea  you  his 
iroaran  tee  that 
from  an  "H"  line 
tree  you  will  get 
satisfactory  wear 
and  service. 

This  memi  a 
double  cuarantee 
—  your  dealer's 
and  the  manufac- 
turer's^ 
THE  FIFTH  InMM. 
iuiu  ert»,  Mo. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
to  lengths  which  were  not  always  wise 
or  safe. 

Bess  was  hedged  about  by  the  kind 
of  people  who  smile  and  shrug  and 
forgive  or  enjoy  the  escapades  of  a 
rich  and  handsome  young  man.  While 
she  knew  nothing  of  Ted  which  was 
really  seriously  to  his  discredit,  she 
was  too  worldly  wise  to  believe  that 
there  were  not  incidents  in  his  life 
which  would  not  bear  inspection. 

If  he  had  not  told  her  that  he  did 
not  know  this  strange  visitor  after  he 
had  mentioned  his  name,  which  the 
dumb  man  could  not  have  given  him, 
nor  had  Williams  announced  it,  Bess 
might  have  fought  harder  against  the 
suspicion  of  him. 

Tutored  as  she  was  in  the  ignorance 
which  her  mother  believed  the  proper 
attitude  of  nice  young  girls  in  regard 
to  the  pranks  and  worse  of  rich  young 
men,  Bess  Hetherington  had  really  a 
keen  mind. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  natural 
conclusion  about  Ted's  unwelcome 
guest  was  that  he  was  someone  whose 
enmity  he  had  incurred  and  who  had 
taken  an  opportune  moment  to  retal- 
iate. 

Her  lip  curled  at  the  thought  of  Rad- 
ford's resenting  what  must  have  been 
a  very  weak  attack  with  such  a  blow 
as  had  been  dealt  the  man.  But  what- 
ever might  be  her  private  opinion  of 
Ted's  action,  she  knew  but  one  duty. 
It  was  the  consideration  of  appear- 
ances. 

She  was  engaged  to  Ted.  The  match 
had  been  acclaimed  as  matches  be- 
tween reigning  beauties  and  young 
Croesuses  are.  It  was  her  duty  to 
keep  from  the  public  anything  to  the 
discredit  of  her  fiance. 

Again  and  again  she  recalled  the 
fact  that  Ted  had  chosen  to  overlook 
what  she  said  of  the  wound  in  the 
man's  forehead.  He  had  affected  to 
be  occupied  with  the  telephone  when 
she  spoke  of  it. 

Another  motive  inspired  her  to  as- 
sist Ted  in  suppressing  the  affair.  She 
knew  positively  that  Mr.  Barrington 
had  rebelled  against  every  detail  of 
the  hastily  arranged  wedding  which 
promised  to  create  talk  or  unduly  in- 
terest the  newspapers.  His  aversion 
to  even  the  attention  which  so  prom- 
inent a  woman  as  his  wife  took  for 
granted,  had  made  many  difficulties  In 
the  arrangements  for  the  marriage. 
Bess   was   certain  that  the  favor 


T*)UT  your  boys  and  girls  into  Honorbilt  School  Shoes  and 
watch  how  they  wear — twice  as  long  as  other  school  shoes, 
sold  at  the  same  price.  Double  leather  toes,  strong,  pliable  uppers, 

solid  oak  tanned  soles,  seams  sewed  with  extra  rows  of  stitching.  Good- 
looking,  stylish,  built  to  fit  growing  feet.     THEY  WEAR  LIKE  IRON. 

WARNING — Always  look  for  the  Mayer  name  and 
the  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children; 
Dry-Sox  wet  weather  shoes;  Honorbilt  Cushion  Shoes;Martha  Washing- 
ton Comfort  Shoe*. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Company, 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


DENVER,  COLORADO 


Annual  Statement,  December  81,  1914 
Authorized  Capital,  f 1,000,005.00 


ASSETS —  — 1913 — 

Mortgage  Loans  i21t'H,lnll 

Stocks  and  Bonds   8,050.00 

Collateral  Loans  

Policy  Loans  

Premium  Notes   

Bank  Deposits   26'?25'25 

Accounts  Receivable   936 .64 

Agents"  Balances    2,037  78 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   2,921.96 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents. .  7,721.93 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums   

Gross  Assets  

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $  2,921.96 

Agents'  Debit  Balances   2,901.65 

Accounts  Receivable  

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  In  excess  of  Re- 
serve   


$262,720.54 


6,760.25 


—1914— 
8320,058.23 
280,661.31 
4,764.02 
1,486.46 
1,014.10 
20,474.28 
2,496  58 
8.867.72 
3,656.88 
12,826.39 

10,232.53 


$  3,666.88 
10,194.44 
2,496.58 


1,042.38 


$666,518.60 


17,390.28 


Admitted  Assets. 
LIABILITIES — 


—1913— 


$256,960.29  $649,128.22 
—1914— 


Unpaid  Death  Claims  

Policy  Reserve  

Accounts  Payable  

Suspended  Premium  

Reinsurance  — •  •  •  • 

All  Other  Liabilities  

Capital  Stock  $117.648.00 

Surplus  $132,463.32 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders... 


None 
$  2,267.16 
2,964.54 
391.02 
236.25 


$219,900.00 


None 
$  59,855.43 
921.94 
62.86 
60.76 
63,814.33 


Liabilities 


$304,632.91 
260.111.32  524.432.91 
$255,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance  In  force  December  31st,  1913. 
Insurance  In  force  December  31st,  1014 .  . 


.  $  2S9.640.00 
.  2.247,870.00 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L   0.  FULENWTDER  First  Vice- Pres. 

JOHN  ORR  Second  Vice-Pres. 

W~M7~QLENN.  Third  Vice-Pres. 

D    A.    LORD  Fourth  Vice-Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY...-.  Fifth  Vice-Pres. 


E  M  8ABTN  Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

CALVIN  FLEMING  Treasurer 

J   A    O'SHAOOHNESST.... General  Manager 

DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY  Medical  Director 

BR.  OUTHBERT  POWELL... Medical  Referee 


which  might  be  so  beneficial  to  Ted 
and  herself  would  be  certainly  alien- 
ated if  a  sensational  episode  like  the 
entrance  of  the  strange  man  into  the 
house  and  his  reception  by  the  young 
man  should  reach  Mr.  Barrington's 
ears. 

Bess  looked  forward  to  her  marriage 
with  Ted  for  a  reason  that  promptB  a 
good  many  girls  to  wed— she  wanted 
the  freedom  from  her  mother's  dom- 
inance that  it  insured.  And  she  had 
been  so  inured  to  the  contemplation  j 
of  herself  as  a  commanding  social 
figure  that  her  beauty  and  charm  j 
meant  to  her  a  means  to  that  end. 

Ted  was  in  love  with  her.  He  was 
indulgent  naturally  and  generous  to  a 
fault.  Even  without  the  impelling 
force  of  a  great  love,  Bess  eagerly  an- 
ticipated marrying  aim. 

Her  lovely  young  face  looked  even 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Will  You  Introduce  These 
Styles  For  Us,  If  You  Get 

Your  Suit 

FREE 

Here  we  go  again  ^break- 
ing all  records,  for  new,  nobby, 
ahead-of-thc-timojetyles.  Bej 
the  first  in  your  town  to  wear  a 
that  is  ahead  of  the  tim*>.  Ea 
while  yon  wear  It;  we  Fund  the 
complete;  yon  can  make  bis,  money, 
too;  there  ia  '  j 

$50  to  $100  a  Week 

In  it  for  yon.  Drop  na  a  postal  for 
ouradvnnce  book.  sHect  the  atylea 
yon  wartt^and  the  cftlh;  let  us  piove 
bow  yoo.  can  got 

Your  Suit  FREE 

Don't  wait,  Don't  delay.  Write 
rifffataway.  A  postal  will  do.  We 
aond  everything  the  day  your  re- 
quest !•  received.  W>  pny  exprese 
on  everything.  Of  husy..  Simply 
(■end  ua  a  poatr.l  with  your  nam* 
and  addreaa  on  it.  * 

Paragon  Tailoring  Co, 

D.PM0A22  CHICAGO 
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THE  UTAH  STATE  FAIR 


The  Utah  State  Fair  Association 
which  was  chartered  January  17,  1856, 
held  its  59th  annual  exhibition  Sep- 
tember 27th  to  October  6th. 

On  the  big  days  of  the  fair  the  at- 
tendance averages  from  30,000  to 
60,000. 

Breeders  of  pure-bred  beef  cattle 
find  their  highest  priced  customers  in 
the  West,  but  for  some  reason  they 
have  not  sent  their  show  herds  to 
further  encourage  their  sales.  C.  A. 
Saunders  of  Manilla,  Iowa,  and  Cyrus 
Tow  of  Norway,  Iowa,  had  entered 
their  herds,  but  they  failed  to  show 
up  as  scheduled.  H.  C.  Lookabaugh 
of  Watonga,  Okla.,  sent  an  excellent 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  He  ships  from 
here  to  the  fair  at  San  Francisco. 
Harry  Somers  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  has 
a  herd  of  first-class  Shorthorns.  Mr. 
Somers  has  made  a  number  of  sales 
to  Utah  stockmen  since  his  arrival. 

John  H.  Seeley,  who  is  the  largest 
exhibitor  of  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle, has  some  splendid  types  of  beef 
Shorthorns.  Mr.  Seeley  got  the  foun- 
dation stock  for  his  herd  of  that  vet- 
eran Missouri  breeder,  N.  H.  Gentry  of 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

Several  herds  of  Hereford  cattle 
were  on  exhibition  which  had  their 
foundation  stock  from  the  famous  old 
herd  of  Governor  Sparks  of  Reno, 
Nev. 

The  Utah  ranchmen  as  yet  have  not 


Funsfen 

Pays  Cash  for  FURS 

Prices  Higher  This  Year 

Big  Money  in  Trapping  skunk, 
coon,  mink,  muskrat,  fox,  etc.  You 
can  trap  furs— wo  teach  you  how. 

Funsten  Animal  Bafts  guaranteed 
to  increase  your  catch.  $1.00  a  can 
postpaid.  The  Funsten  Perfect 
Smoker  "smokeg  'em  out."  Price 
$1.60;  parcel  post  30  cents  extra.  Both 
guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
back.  Traps  at  factory  prices, 
rprp  3  books  in  one  (trapper's  guide— 
■  game  laws— supply  catalog).  Tells 

how,  when,  where  to  trnp,  how  to  remove,  pre- 
pare and  ship  tkins.  Will  send  you  fur  market 
renorts,    shipping  tags  and  big  book    FREE  — 
t  Writ*  today.   We  tan  hides  and  furs  for  coats, 
robes  and  garments. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO..  502  Funsten  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS.  M0. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind,  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruirs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Yourfur  goods  will  costyou  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  addreRg. 
The  Croshv  Frisian  Fnr  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


RAPPERS 


LOOK! 


J  last  the  gates  arc  opened  between  Trapper 
id  KurManu  f acturerby  one  of  the  largest. oldest 
_.ul  most  reliable  Fur  houses  in  America.  Means 
more  money  for  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers. 
A  surprise  f  r  you— not  a  cent  commission 
charged.  Highest  pries  paid— prompt  returns— expert 
grading.  Don  t  send  a  shipment  to  anyone,  until  you  get 
our  price  list  .absolutely  free.  Money  talks — Write  today. 
Simon  Summerfield  S  Co.,  312  N.  Main  St.,  Dent.  55  St .  Louis 


xn  A  DO  AND  GUNS 

I     I    1  I       O  AT  FACTORY  COST 

V«  pay  liiglifnt  prices  for  Purs  snri  eel  I  you  Guos,  Traps.  Sup- 
ple ,  tc.  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Wriio  for  FRI'.E 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS* GUIDE,  ft  Fur  Price  List. 

E.  W.  Biges  &  Co.,  128  Biggs  Bldg.,  Kanui  City,  Mo. 


kept  pace  with  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  Montana  ranchmen  in  buying  the 
best  bulls.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied 
to  sell  yearling  steers  for  $30  per  head 
when  they  could  sell  six-months-old 
calves  at  $35  to  $38. 

Utah  farmers  are  probably  more  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  dairy 
cattle. 

The  Holstein  cattle,  while  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  looked  as  though  they 
had  had  very  little  care.  The  Ayr- 
shire, Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeds 
were  well  represented.  The  dairy  cat- 
tle have  a  place  in  the  West  which 
they  never  had  before,  and  more  farm- 
ers are  going  into  the  dairy  business 
every  year. 

There  were  eight  good  Percheron 
stallions,  all  black  but  one,  one  chest- 
nut Clyde  stallion  (American-bred), 
and  four  good  Belgian  stallions,  and 
some  good  mares  and  colts.  The  ex- 
hibition of  standard-bred  horses  was  a 
sad  affair — and  there  were  four  jacks 
which  were  in  very  thin  condition. 

The  exhibit  of  sheep  was  as  good 
as  you  can  find  in  any  "Western  fair. 
The  numbers  of  Rambouillets  far  ex- 
ceeded the  other  breeds,  and  they 
were  all  good  and  some  of  them  very 
excellent.  The  Shropshires,  South- 
downs,  Hampshires,  Cotswolds  and 
Lincolns  were  all  good  specimens. 
With  present  prices  for  lambs,  good 
bucks  are  being  used  much  more  gen- 
erally. 

The  races  were  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. The  track  is  half  mile,  but 
the  ends  are  well  thrown  up.  While 
I  have  bred  trotters  all  my  life,  broken 
and  trained  them,  although  I  am  not 
training  any  now,  yet  I  cannot  get  up 
any  enthusiasm  for  races  between 
horses  with  their  legs  tied  together. 

The  automobile  races  were  remark- 
able in  that  the  drivers  could  make  a 
speed  of  better  than  a  mile  a  minute 
on  the  stretches  of  a  half  mile  track. 
The  Italian,  Disbrow,  won  most  of  the 
races  in  a  Briscoe  car,  with  Eddie 
Hearn  second  in  a  Case  car,  which  had 
too  much  power  for  a  half-mile  track. 

The  fruit  and  poultry  exhibits  were 
exceptionally  good,  and  a  specially  con- 
structed building  was  given  over  to 
fish.  Few  states  produce  more  fruit 
than  Utah,  quality  considered.  A  per- 
son can  own  a  farm  in  Utah  and  live 
as  well  as  he  could  at  the  Ritz  in  New 
York.  I  make  this  statement,  having 
had  considerable  experience  in  both 
places. 

Among  the  machinery  exhibits  were 
a  number  of  traction  engines  of  the 
Caterpillar  type,  which  have  gained 
great  favor  in  the  West  because  they 
have  their  weight  evenly  distributed 
over  the  ground.  The  old  bull  wheels 
as  tractor  wheels  are  sure  to  become 
obsolete,  simply  because  six  inches  of 
loose  ground  is  no  place  for  a  heavy 
engine  to  get  a  toe-hold  to  pull  twelve 
plows,  or  even  three  plows. 


MESQUITE  RANCH 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
more  perfect  in  its  calm  as  she  rose 
and  went  toward  the  library.  She  had 
decided  to  stick  by  Radford,  even 
though  he  had  told  her  what  she  be- 
lieved other  than  the  truth. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  Radford 
and  Watson  were  lifting  the  man  from 
the  couch. 

"Bess,  will  you  let  Midge  in?  I  need 
Williams,  and  there's  no  use  of  letting 
the  whole  house  know  about  this," 
Ted  said  to  her. 

He  must  have  taken  her  consent  for 
granted,  for  he  continued  toward  the 
door,  directing  all  his  attention  to  Bul- 
len,  who  was  unable  to  assist  himself. 

Bess  watched  them  go  across  the 
hall  and  enter  the  elevator.  Her 
breath  came  fast  and  instinctively  she 
pressed  her  hands  against  her  heart 
before  she  recovered  herself  and  stood, 
silent  and  wide-eyed,  in  the  room 
Ted  had  left.  She  reproved  herself 
for  the  emotion  that  possessed  her. 
Her  pride  and  her  ambition  fought 
with  it.  But  the  thought  that  Midge 
Stratton  was  coming  and  that  she  had 
been  instructed  to  admit  him  kept 
swinging  about  in  her  brain  till  she 
felt  dizzy. 

Midge  Stratton  was  coming.  She 
would  see  him.  He  would  look  at  her 
as  if  his  eyes  saw  but  scorned  her 
beauty,  because  his  brain  disapproved 
of  her  and  her  manner  of  living. 

With  his  intent  professional  ambi- 
tion, his  extreme  convictions  on  the 


Use  Your  Whole  House 

This  Winter 

DON'T  let  cold  weather  lock 
you  up  in  one  room.  A  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater  will  bring 
glowing  warmth  and  cheer  to  any 
room  in  the  house.  Ready  in  a  min- 
ute. Clean.  Quick.  Economical- 
ten  hours  of  glowing  warmth 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver      Pueblo      Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Butte  Albuquerque 


Sold  at  hardware,  fur 
niture,  general  and  dc> 
partment  stores  every 
where. 

HltheU  Award  at  Panama 
Pacific  Extei  titn 


PERFECTION 


S M ORE L E SfS-P)]»L  HEATERS 


uselessness  of  the  lives  lived  by  her 
and  her  set,  he  still  held  her  interest, 
though  they  almost  never  met  and 
their  boy  and  girl  friendship  had  not 
ripened  in  their  maturity. 

In  spite  of  her  certainty  that  she 
could  never  join  him  In  his  devotion 
to  work,  in  his  aversion  to  society,  she 
felt  toward  him  as  she  had  never  felt 
toward  Ted. 

She  knew  the  way  to  the  north  base- 
ment door,  and  she  followed  it  as  if 
she  crept  toward  a  forbidden  goal.  It 
would  be  like  him  to  appropriate  any 
motor-car  that  happened  to  be  handy 
if  his  own  were  not  there,  and  come 
rushing  at  the  call  of  freindship.  She 
thought  admiringly  of  his  quality  of 
fidelity  and  likened  her  decision  to 
stand  by  Ted  to  It. 

In  the  half-gloom  of  the  stairway 
she  stood  waiting.  Suddenly  her  brain 
taunted  her  with  the  assumption  she 
had  made — that  Stratton's  self-forget- 
ting enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  his 
friend  was  like  hers.  She  was  loyal  to 
Ted  for  ambition's  sake,  for  money. 
Midge  Stratton  was  above  anything 
mercenary  or  selfish. 

Against  the  ground  glass  in  the 
door  she  saw  the  outline  of  the  big 
shoulders  that  had  won  him  his  hum- 
orously inappropriate  nickname.  He 
shook  the  door  slightly  before  she 
could  gather  courage  to  go  to  it. 
When  she  had  withdrawn  the  bolt  and 
turned  the  key,  she  fled  back  up  the 
stairs  before  he  saw  who  had  ad- 
mitted him  into  the  dark  hall. 

A  vague,  slender  shape  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  stairway,  he  stopped  and 
peered  up  at  her. 

"It's  Bess,"  she  whispered. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Ted?"  he 
asked,  covering  the  steps  between 
them  and  showing  by  his  voice  that  he 
assumed  something  serious  by  her 
presence  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  so  hurriedly. 

"Nothing,"  Bess  replied,  summoning 
her  serenity,  even  while  she  observed 
with  some  bitterness  that  he  was  con- 
cerned so  completely  for  his  friend 
that  the  meeting  with  her  had  no 
power  to  divert  him. 

"Who's  sick?"  he  asked. 

"It's  a  man — some  crank  or  lunatic 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


A  $45.00  SADDLE  FOR  $36.00  CASH 


Our  latest  Swell 
Pork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  3  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  hide 
covered  solid 
steel  fork. 

The  Fred  Mueller 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co.  . 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cat- 
alogue now  ready. 


1  DIRECT  FROM  3M 
l  THE  MILL., 


Save  money  by  eliminating 
the  middle-man's  profit  on 
building  material.  Send  us 
your  lumber  bill  for  esti- 
mate— we  will  give  you  the 
lowest  Net  Price  and 
Guarantee  all  Materials 
to  be  First  Quality. 


RA.ROYIGCJ 

S  E  ATTLE  .WASH. 


REGISTERED  BERK  SHIRES 
A  number  of  outstanding  boars 
and  gilts  from  stock  that  have  been 
prize  winners  at  leading  fairs  for 

many  years. 

Write  me  your  wants — I  can 
please  you  in  selection.  Better  still, 
come  and  see  the  herd. 

C.  W.  HENRY 
Littleton,  Colo. 


No.72  $36 

The  Beit 

Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  In :  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  nersonal 
check.  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  arid  initial  rm!r,?s  ^« 
one  word.  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteen th  of cb „„„,h 
Advertising  cory  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered  WF'ST'WWM 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  molt  classified '  advertising 
gives  you  best  results.  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmefi's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry  live  stock!  lands  a?<ufa 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers  Everv  subscriber  r«ada 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  In  a  trial  advertisement.  *y  "■uverllsers-     ^very  subscriber  reads 


ACRES  AXD  RANCHES 


Oklahoma  farm  to  exchange  for  Colo- 
rado farm.  Address  T.  W.  Harden, 
Roff,  Okla. 

Farms  for  sale  to  real  farmers;  best 
markets  in  America.  Sweet,  Welling- 
ton, Utah. 


today  for  free  handbook  and  full  infor- 
mation to  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAY, Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 


LIVE  STOCK 


WANTED  —  To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved  land 
for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Houston, 
Texas. 


200-ACRE  ranch  for  sale,  near  Gun- 
nison. Colo.  Good  producer.  For  par- 
ticulars address  B.  F.  Anderson,  Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  bldg.,  Min- 
neaDolis,  Minn. 


PEDIGREED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS. 
Davis  Bros.,  Box  5,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


PEDIGREED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  pups. 
Frank  Davis  &  Sons,  Holbrook,  Nebr. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

FOR  SALE.  LAND — All  or  part  640 
acres;  good  level  prairie;  Eastern  Colo- 
rado; $10  acre;  easy  terms.  J.  Mc- 
Keown,  ill  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


100  Holstein  grade  heifers  and  cows; 
splendid  cattle  at  right  price;  must  be 
seen  to  appreciate;  in  writing  state 
ages  and  number  wanted.  Paul  E.John- 
son, South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Great  sacrifice  for  cash  if  sold  at 
once;  80-acre  ranch  on  Western  Slope; 
first-class  water  right.  Inquire  of 
owner.    Box  25,  Mesa,  Colo. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEYS — We  have  a 
splendid  bull,  dropped  in  December,  one 
!  in    January,    one    February    calf,  one 
I  March  calf;  all  out  of  good  cows  and 
j  by  Tormentor's  Landseer  Lad,  the  but- 
ter-bred bull.    Three  little  fellows  by 
Count  Majesty.    Get  prices;  they  are 
right.      A.    M.    McClenahan,  Greeley, 
Colo. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


JOIN  SYNDICATE  FORMING  to  lo- 
cate colony  in  Bolivia;  500,000  acres  fine 
land;  perfect  climate;  5c  an  acre;  title 
absolute:  highest  reference.  Stamp  for 
particulars.    Box  498.    Sawtelle,  CaL 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  64  Palace  bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FARMERS  WANTED— Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia offers  special  inducements;  gov- 
ernment land,,  water,  railways,  free 
schools,  31  i  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  te  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruit,  etc.  Climate  like  California. 
Ample  markets.  Reduced  passages  for 
approved  settlers.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Frlcke,  government  rep- 
resentative from  Victoria,  687  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.    Box  49. 


I  HAVE  160  ACRES  of  as  good  land 
as  there  is  In  the  state  of  Colorado, 
only  12  miles  from  Denver  and  3  miles 
from  Broomfield,  a  little  station  with 
both  steam  and  electric  lines;  good 
boulevard  to  Denver;  rural  mail  deliv- 
ery; rural  telephones;  almost  like  liv- 
ing In  the  city;  under  an  Irrigation 
ditch  that  has  been  successfully  used 
for  30  years;  good  six-room  house; 
barn  for  eight  head  of  horses;  good 
well;  some  other  small  outbuildings; 
all  under  cultivation;  60  in  alfalfa; 
land  in  this  neighborhood  is  valued 
at  from  $125  to  $500  per  acre.  I  have 
an  order  from  the  court  to  sell  this 
land  and  will  guarantee  the  title;  $115 
per  acre,  one-fifth  down,  balance  In  fif- 
teen annual  payments  at  6%  or  will  sell 
to  a  party  with  sufficient  equipment  to 
properly  handle  this  land  on  crop  pay- 
ment one-half  the  crop  until  paid,  at 
«%,  no  money  down;  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  show  me  you  mean  business. 
Write  me  If  Interested  for  further  de- 
tails and  the  plan  you  wish  to  purchase. 
— F.  C.  Smith,  1402  Arapahoe  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas — Sired  by 
Giant  Wonder,  1,200-lb.  son  of  the  old 
hero  A.  Wonder;  others  by  Sampson 
Quality  out  of  dams  carrying  the  blood 
of  such  noted  sires  as  Big  Peter  (987 
lbs.).  Orange  Chief,  Cornbelt  Expansion, 
King  Dodo,  Napoleon  Chief.  Chief  Price: 
the  boar  Peter  Monav  showed  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  weighing  1,005 
lbs.  All  stock  guaranteed.  Priced  low 
for  quick  sale.  Address  Geo.  R.  Gil- 
more,  Star  Route,  Ft.  Morgan,  Cblo. 


POULTRY 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  In  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


FOR  SALE — Full-blooded  single  comb 
Buff  Leghorn  Roosters,  $1.  Claude 
Rarick,  Hargisville,  Colo. 


Fine  large  heavy  laying  strain  White 
Rocks.  Pullets  and  cockerels;  all  ages 
and  prices.  Buy  now,  save  express 
charges.  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr,  Weld 
County,  Colo. 


R.  I.  Red  Cockerels — Pullets  $8  to  $12 
doz.  Chicks  for  spring  delivery.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 


FINE,  large,  heavy  laying  strain 
White  Rocks.  Pullets  and  cockerels, 
all  ages  and  prices.  Buy  now,  save  ex- 
press charges.  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr, 
Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— One  Spalding  Deep  Till- 
ing Machine,  perfect  order,  with  three 
sets  discs;  cost  $160;  has  only  plowed 
125  acres;  price  $90.  Box  3,  Las 
Animas,  Colo. 


PIPE — Second-hand;  all  sizes  from  % 
inch  to  12  inch;  wrought  iron  and  sev- 
eral sizes  of  riveted  steel  pipe.  The 
Havens  Bros.  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  1622 
Wazee  St.,  Denver. 


HELP  WANTED 


Become  Railway  Mail  Clerks;  $75.00 
month.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute. 
Dept.  C-182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends?  Then  write  BANNER 
TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  164.  Chicago, 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a 
wonderful  offer. 


$100.00  PER  WEEK  can  be  made  sell- 
ing our  enamel  and  othr  houshold  ware 
direct  from  the  factory  to  retail  mer- 
chants. Liberal  Commissions.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  weekly  drawing 
accounts.  Some  territory  now  open. 
Give  references.  United  States  Steel 
Ware  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARM  LANDS — 20  YEARS  TO  PAY — 
Fertile  farms  in  Western  Canada  of- 
fered by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Productive  soil;  good  cli- 
mate; ready  markets;  fine  churches  and 
-schools;  unexcelled  transportation;  all 
conveniences  and  opportunities  of  best 
farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices,  $11 
to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $36. 
Loan  of  $2,000  to  assist  practical  farm- 
ers In  irrigated  districts.  Twenty  years 
to  pay — or  sooner  at  your  option.  Long 
before  your  final  payment  Is  due  your 
farm  will  have  paid  for  itself.  Also 
iome  Improved  farms  with  houses, 
barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now 
growing  on  them  on  the  same  favor- 
able terms.  Interest  In  all  cases  only 
f  per  cent.  This  offer  Is  based  on  good 
land;  we  offer  these  terms  because  we 
know  a  farmer  on  our  lands  can  "be 
successful";  he  can  live  well  and  save 
enough  te  pay  for  his  farm.  Western 
Canada  lands  are  naturally  suited  to 
crowing  grains,  fodders,  vegetables, 
dairying  and  raising  horses,  cattle. 
«heep,  swine,  poultry.  Cash  In  on  the 
high  grain  prices.  Don't  delay;  the 
««st  lands  will  be  taken  flrst.  Write 


USE  A  LITTLE  CLASSIFIED  AD  TO  SELL 
THE  THINGS  YOU  GROW 

Poultry,  pure-bred  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  farm  and  garden 
seeds,  land,  machinery,  household  novelties — all  these  things  can  be 
and  are  sold  by  the  little  classified  advertisements  in  the  Farmers' 
and  Stockmen's  Exchange. 

Increase  your  income  by  selling  your  surplus  stock.  Offer  it  for 
sale  at  a  fair  price — and  then  see  that  you  take  good  care  of  the  orders 
you  get. 

Treat  others  as  you  like  to  be  treated.  Make  your  first  sale  m  a 
community  bring  others  through  your  first  customer's  satisfaction. 

The  cost. — It  will  cost  you  only  4c  per  word  each  issue.  Your 
advertisement  will  go  to  our  50,000  subscribers  and  be  read  by  200,000 
people.  Among  them  you  will  find  many  ready  buyers  that  are  look- 
ing for  just  what  you  have  to  offer. 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  FOR  A  TRIAL  ADVERTISEMENT. 

  Cut  out  coupon  here   :  

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  your  Farmers'  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange  columns  for  times  under  the  heading  of  : 

 I  am  enclosing  you  $  


Name  

P.  0.  

My  advertisement  is  as  follows  : 


State- 


Thousands  U.  S.  government  jobs  now 
open  to  men  and  women.  $65  to  $150 
month;  vacations;  short  hours;  pleas- 
ant work;  steady  employment;  pay 
sure;  common  education  sufficient; 
write  immediately  for  free  list  of  po- 
sitions now  obtainable.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept  C-182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business  connection  for  one  man 
In  each  county  In  Western  states  to  look 
after  established  business.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  sons  with  a  little  spare 
time  especially  wanted.  Previous  ex- 
perience l.ot  necessary.  Write  at  once. 
W.  W.  Chapman,  Brock-Haffner  bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


KODAK  FINISHING 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film  10c. 
Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up.  Mall  or- 
ders solicited.  Kodak  and  camera  cata- 
logues mailed  free  upon  request.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENTS — F.  J.  Larson  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  and  book  free.  901 
Gas  &  Electric  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


CEDAR  post,  split  from  Washington 
red  cedar.  Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.   G.  R.  Kirk  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FORD  OWNERS,  FREE — Our  bargain 
sheet  puts  money  in  your  pocket.  Auto 
Accessory  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Address 
Dept.  B. 


FARM  TRACTOR  ENGINES  RE- 
PAIRED, cylinders  bored  and  new  pis- 
tons fitted.  We  are  equipped  to  do  this 
work  right  at  low  cost.  A.  E.  Johnson 
Machine  Co.,  1447  Blake  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


GET  MY  AUCTION  MANUAL  AND 
learn  auctioneering.  Teaches  the  busi- 
ness thoroughly.  The  Auctioneer's 
Journal  says,  "Col.  Long's  Manual  Is  the 
most  thorough,  most  complete  auction 
treatise  ever  written."  Sent  postpaid 
this  month  for  $2.  Address  Col.  Long, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  Introduce  my  magazine.  "Invest- 
ing For  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
449-20  W.  Jackson  bldg.,  Chicago. 


If  you  don't  find  advertised  here  what 
you  want,  write  our  classified  advertis- 
ing department  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  place  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
right  parties. 


MESQUITE  RANCH 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
who  rushed  in  and  attacked  Ted  so 
that  he  had  to  strike  him,"  Bess  ex- 
plained, as  she  thought  best. 

Stratton  whistled  softly. 

"Where  is  he?" 

Bess  made  no  reply,  hut  led  Strat- 
ton rapidly  toward  the  elevator. 

"I'll  take  you  up.  I  don't  know 
where  Ted  has  put  him.  It  was  best 
not  to  let  the  servants  know." 

Stratton  followed  her  into  the  ele- 
vator, and  she  pressed  the  button  for 
the  third  floor.  Then  she  turned  to 
the  doctor. 

"Midge,  you'd  stand  by  Ted  through 
— anything,  wouldn't  you?"  she  asked 
her  white  face  lifted  to  his. 

"Through  thick  and  thin,"  he  an- 
swered quietly. 

"If  the  man  should  die  it  might  be 
— unpleasant!"  she  whispered. 

"We  won't  let  him  die!"  Stratton 
said  fervently. 

"Oh,  Midge!" 

It  was  a  girl's  adoring  approbation 
of  the  strength  and  faithfulness  of  the 
man  she  loves  that  sounded  in  Bess's 
voice.  Her  rare  face,  its  wonderful 
eyes  burning  with  a  beauty  they  had 
never  shown  to  any  other  being,  was 
close  to  his.   He  kissed  her. 

(Continued  in  next  Issue) 
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THE  CARE  OF  GROWING  STOCK 


A.  W.  Gingery 

The  usefulness  of  a  fowl  when  ma- 
tured depends  largely  upon  the  care 
it  gets  while  growing.  It  is  not  best 
to  feed  stimulating  foods,  but  such  as 
wUl  build  a  sturdy  carcass,  strong  in 
bone  and  muscle  properties.  They 
should  be  kept  steadily  growing,  as 
the  old  saying  is  "From  shell  to  show 
room  or  laying  house." 

They  should  not  be  crowded  up  in 
an  illy-ventilated  place,  but  plenty  of 
room,  plenty  fresh  air,  without  draft 
and  more  than  that,  mites,  lice  and 
their  kin  should  be  kept  out  of  their 
quarters,  then  provide  them  with  good 
range,  well  shaded  with  shrubs,  trees 
or  a  corn  field.  An  ideal  place  is  an 
old  orchard  after  being  well  sodded, 
as  bugs,  worms  and  insects  of  nearly 
every  description  can  be  found  in 
grass  under  large  apple  trees.  Next 
to  an  orchard  is  a  corn  field;  also  sun- 
flower patch  is  excellent,  which  not 
only  serves  as  a  shade,  but  furnishes 
food  that  is  needed  at  this  time,  viz., 
to  assist  nature  in  putting  on  their 
adult  clothes;  after  which  the  pullets 
are  ready  (with  proper  feed  and  care) 
to  assist  in  filling  the  egg  basket  and 
the  cockerels  are  ready  to  be  put  to 
themselves  either  for  finish  for  market 
or  for  stock. 

Growing  stock  drink  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  it  should  be  before  them, 
clean  and  fresh,  all  of  the  time.  One 
of  the  best  schemes  that  I  have  found 
is  in  self-feeding  founts  on  a  platform 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,' 
or,  if  possible,  to  pipe  running  water 
into  the  house  is  better.  While  I  have 
a  spring  which  would  be  fine  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  below  the  poultry 
houses,  yet  by  putting  my  concrete 
tank  above  the  houses,  with  a  hy- 
draulic ram  I  am  able  to  pump  suf- 
ficient water  to  feed  the  houses  nicely. 

If  you  will  notice  that  to  let  grow- 
ing stock  suffer  for  water  is  equally 
bad,  or  worse,  in  retarding  their 
growth,  as  want  of  proper  amount  and 
kind  of  food  and  untold  damages  re- 
sult from  such  neglect.  Feed  nothing 
but  clean,  pure  food. 

There  has  been  a  feed  put  on  the 
market  called  cracked  wheat  at  about 
25  cents  less  per  hundred  than  clean 
wheat,  which  was  mostly  weed  seed 
and  very  little  of  it  consumed  by 
chix.  Such  feed  is  extravagant,  as 
about  25  per  cent  is  eaten,  the  balance 
is  taken  out  with  the  droppings  and 
placed  on  farm  or  garden.  Then  the 
following  season  we  have  999  per  cent 
of  trouble  fighting  weeds.  No  economy 
in  that. 

I  manage  to  give  my  growing  stock 
a  variety.  Grains  are  sometimes 
given  mixed,  another  time  singly,  con- 
sisting of  cracked  corn,  rolled  oats  or 
barley,  wheat,  kaffir  corn,  or  milo, 
whole  oats,  etc.,  and  for  dessert  in 
hoppers,  wheat  bran,  five  parts  corn 
chop,  2  parts  oil  meal,  meat  meal,  etc., 
1  part  ground  barley,  or  oats  2  parts, 
and  if  confined  to  a  good  feed  of  al- 
falfa grass,  dandelions,  mustard;  and 
with  their  grain  which  is  fed  in  litter 
sunflower  seed  in  limited  quantities. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  milk 
is  a  splendid  filling.  Of  course,  all 
poultrymen  are  not  situated  to  meet 
this  need,  but  with  the  farmer  poultry- 
man,  there  is  no  excuse.  Generally 
they  say,  "Oh,  I  want  my  milk  for  my 
pigs,"  but  just  try  it  three  months 
and  see  if  you  can't  get  more  out  of 
your  milk  feeding  it  to  your  poultry 
than  to  your  pigs,  but  as  nearly  every 
farmer  has  a  separator,  and  it  would 
be  easier  and  quicker  to  take  it  from 
the  separator  and  feed  it,  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  poultry  may  not 
eat  it  up  as  soon  as  fed;  therefore, 
they  would  get  sweet,  semi-sweet  and 
sour  milk,  which  results  in  the  upset 
of  their  digestive  system  and  results 

In         Well,  call  it  what  you  please; 

but  they  die. 

But  if  you  begin  feeding  milk,  see 
that  they  have  all  they  wamt  to  use 
every  day,  but  see  that  their  vessels 
are  washed  and  scahied  every  day. 
Milk  feeding  is  profitable,  but  I  want 
to  say  right  here,  that  if  work  and 
attending  to  every  little  detail  should 
hurt  your  head,  you  had  better  let  the 
milk  feeding  out,  as  you  are  only 
breeding  trouble.  The  fellow  that 
picks  the  poultry  bosiness  up  for  a 


^he  Standard  of  Value  and  Qitaliiy 


OWNERS  of  the  new  Paige  Light  Six  tell  us  that  it  was  Quality- 
Paige  Quality— quality  that  means  Service,  Comfort,  Satisfac- 
tion and  Economy— ^that  first  influenced  them  to  buy  and  now 
makes  them  outspoken  in  their  praise,  as  owners. 

The  price  of  this  magnificent  five-passenger  Light  Six  is  $1095— an  extra- 
ordinarily low  figure  for  such  supreme  quality.  Yet,  this  Light  Six  is  in  every  respect, 
in  every  vital  detail,  a  Paige.  The  marvel  of  easy  riding,  the  perfection  of  control, 
the  amazingly  powerful  and  flexible  Paige  motor  for  steep  hills  or  roads  of  sands  or 
clay— all  of  these  are  cf  the  Paige  Standard  which  is  Supreme. 

.  Also,  the  electrical  lighting  and  starting  systems;  the  ignition,  carburetion  and 
lubrication  systems;  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  design  and  general  character  are  all 
Paige-Excellence. 

This  car  is  not  built  for  a  price— remarkable  though  that  price  is.  It  is  built 
as  a  car  of  one-hundred  points  excellence.  And— like  all  Paige  cars— it  has  won  its 
Supremacy  on  Quality  alone. 

^  .  „  Y?x  seven-Passenger  luxury,  beauty  and  sheer  value,  you  must  see  the  Paige 
Fairfield  "Six-46" — $1295. 

Sumptuous  Winter-Top  for  the  Fairfield  "Six-46" — $250. 
Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company.  234  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$1095 

f .  o.  b.  Detroit 


Kitchen  Pride" 
Cabinet 

Ma  de  of  Birch  and 
Maple;  h  eigh  t,65  in. ; 
size  of  ba  se  42x26  in. ; 
glass  doors,  4  draw- 
ers,3shelves, 2  flour 
bins.    Price,  $10.20. 

Numerous  other  styles 
of  cabinets  to  select  from. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL  ^*"s  fair,  above-board  offer  applies  to  every  article  listed  in 
General  Catalogue  No.  9— goods  taken  back  and  purchase  price 


and  transportation  charges  returned  if  you  are  not  satisfied  or  if  goods  are  not 
as  represented.  Orders  filled  day  received  and  shipped  from  Omaha,  your  closest  market  town. 
High  quality,  low  price  and  quick  service  guaranteed.  Your  personal  check  accepted. 

Our  New  General 
Catalogue  No.  9 


"Windsor"  Gasoline  Engine 

All  sizes.  Guaranteed  to  be  first- 
class.  VA  h.p.  $26.95;  6  h.  p.  $96.50. 


Get  these 
Two  Books 


GROCERIES  AND  MEATS  %c^ouS- 

stuffs  at  the  lowest  prices.  If  goods  are  un- 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 


contains  truthful  illustrations,  descriptions  and 
prices  of  hundreds  of  articles  you  need  each  day 
Everything  for  the  Farm,  Ranch  or  Home— all  of  the  highest 
quality  and  at  lowest  prices.  It's  a  "Book  of  1000 
Bargains." 


nerai  m 

o.  9  1 

nd  M 


"Radium  Oak" 
Heater 

Deep,  heat-deflecting 
base,  fancy  cast  front, 
heavy  cold-rolled  steel 
body,  beautiful  nickel 
trimming.  Prices  $6.95 
to  $11.65. 

One  of  many  good 
heating  stoves  we  carry. 


satisfactory,  not  as  represented,  or  if  you  think  you 
have  not  saved  money,  return  them  to  us  in  good  con- 
dition and  we  will  refund  promptly  your  purchase  price 
and  transportation  charges.  Sugar  25  pounds  for  $1.00, 

when  the  balance  of  your  grocery  order  amounts  to  $10.00.  Our  special  Grocery  Bargain  Book 
lists  a  full  line  of  staple  and  fancy  groceries.  A  sure  guide  to  better,  more  economical  living. 

Write  for  these  two  books  today— our  General  Catalogue  No.  9  and  our  special  Grocery  Bargain 
Book.  Remember,  we  serve  you  quickly,  and  at  a  saving  in  price  and  freight  rates. 

GENERAL  MERCANTILE  CO.,   "The  Great  Mail  Order  House"   737  Sooth  9th  St,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


BUY 

WHERE 

TOYOyB- 
ADVANTAGE 


"Cromwell"  Sewing; 
Machine 

Light-running,oak7 
case,  automatic  lift, 
ball  bearing.  10-year 
guarantee,  90  days 
trial.  Complete  with 
attachments,  only 
$17.75.  Other  mach- 
ines $12.25  to  $23.75. 


snap  will  drop  it  as  quick  as  a  boy 
would  a  hot  potato. 

Laying  hens  need  practically  the 
same  food  as  growing  stock,  and  sour 
milk,  being  rich  with  protein,  aids 
greatly  in  building  up  egg  supply  for 
future  deposit — Ground  meat,  blood 
and  bone,  any  animal  matter. 


Hold  on  to  the  best  of  your  dairy 
heifer  calves,  and  sell  some  enterpris- 
ing neighbor  your  surplus  males  that 
are  of  superior  quality 


It  takes  200  pounds  of  rose  petals  to 
make  a  single  ounce  of  attar  of  roses. 


The  Famous  Water 
Elevator  System  for 
Irrigation  has  again 
been  awarded  the 
GOLD  MEDAL  at 
The  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress  Ex- 
position,  held  in 
Denver. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  system  that 
will  reduce  your  operating  expenses 
and  is  in  advance  of  pumping  plants, 
then  write  today  for  catalog. 

THE  FAMOUS  WATER  ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 
1409  Stout  Street       Denver,  Colorado 


1c  IS  WORTH  DOLLARS 

when  you  invest  that  le  In  ft 
postal  card  to  as.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  good  things  In  it 
for  YOU. 

1MH-P.  S24.75  I  H-f.  187.50 
2  H-P.  21.75  6  H-f.  96.75 
S  H-P.  63.90  8  H-P.  135.50 
4  H-f.  08.90  10  H-P.  170.96 
12M  H-P.  $214.90 
WE  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  REPAIRS  FOREVER. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO,  2009  King  St.  Ottawa,  Kan*. 


Phonograph FREE 

Wo  (tWe  thll  Talking  Maohloo  ond  Record  for 
■  Hint;  only  35  p  .okojroi  of  I'oat  Corda  at  lOoooca 
p-rpaokae*.  Thli  lnatrum.nli.lll  plaj  anr  6  to  lolnoh 

VICTOR  or  COLUMBIA,! 

or  otff  r  make  fl»t  disc  r— x>rdrOro.Fl*o.t  Cardi  lodaj. 
WE  TROBT  YOU.  Vbio  Mia  atod  ua  tha  rnonaT  tod  i 
•111  nod  too  tha  TalMoj  Mnohlaa  DT  pa*-'  <«mjgr»p«M. 


1IKU3LAN  A  0O.23iU  Lincoln  Av.  D  318  CHIC. 
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WESTERN 


DENVER 


NOVEMBER  1,  1915 


In  — J 


Subscription  Price  $1.00  Per  Year,  Three  Years  $2.50 


Over  50,000  Circulation 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


November  1,  1915 


FREE  to  Lngine 

Owners, 
Tractioneers  and 
Motorists 

Send  for  It  today.  Book  contains  64  piuros 
brimful  of  Hints  and  Helps  to  Stjc- 
cesaful  Operation  of   Gasoline  Engines. 

Tells  How  to  Get  Good  Service  from 
Your  Gas  Engine,  What  To  Do 
In  Time  of  Trouble,  etc. 

We  nend  this  valuable  book  FREE  lie- 
cause  It  contains  a  few  pages  advertising 

Red  Seal 
Dry  Batteries 

For  Gas  Engines,  Tractors,  Automobiles, 
also  for  Phones,  Bells,  Hand  Lanterns, etc. 

The  Guarantee  Protects  You 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 
Hi  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
New  York,        St.  Louis,        San  Francisco 
Factories:    Jersey  City,  Cincinnati  and  Ravenna,  0. 


Is  Your  Wagon  Deformed? 

It  would  not  be  if  you  had  used 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Gives  long  life  to  your  wagon.  The 
mica  makes  a  smooth  bearing  surface 
— prevents  friction  and  wear. 

Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 


HOGS  RESTORE  FERTILITY 


otect\our 

On*  rabbit  will  kill  many 

In  ■  lingW  night.  Mice  and 

cut  worm*  wvO  damage  and 
dtevoy  thtm  if  you  don't  profad  (Mm. 
Ort  dollar**  worth  of  protection  at  •  frac- 
tion of  •  cant  coot  by  uttnf  ^ 

Hatgltesre 
Tree  Protectors 

Absolute  protection  against  gnawers 
and  borers.  '  Prevent  trees  from 
becoming  skinned  and  bruised  by  cul- 
tivator or  lawn  mower.  Made  of  elm 
veneer,  chemically  treated.    Easily  put 
on  and  will  last  until  tree  is  beyond 
needing  protection.   Don't  watt  until  tome 
of  your  trees  are  kilted  — order  Hawlreye 
Protectors  now.   Regular  sua  10  Inches 
wede.  20  inches  high.  Price  in  lots  of  100  — 
I  cent  apiece.  In  lots  of  1 000  —  K  cent 
apiece    Special  sixes  made  10  order. 
Writ*  toe  Circular  and  samples. 

Wt  irufe  Fruit  BctkcU  — /ef  our  price* 

Rnrtington  Basket  Company 
1 24 Main  St,  Burlington,  Iowa  . 


By  E.  W.  Ferguson.  Jr. 

As  a  reclaimer  of  worn-out  lands,  a 
fertility  conserver  and  first  aid  to  the 
dry  farmer,  I  believe  no  stock  will 
prove  equal  to  the  hog. 

I,  will  relate  a  little  experience  we 
have  had  with  light  soil  here;  on  some 
of  the  lightest  we  raised  a  good  crop 
the  first  year  it  was  broken  up  and 
the  next  season  farming  it  in  approved 
Iowa  style  we  got  a  little  crop;  the 
third  year  none,  but  the  best  of  this 
tract  yielded  nothing  except  a  scant 
crop  of  sand-burrs.  This  was  followed 
by  two  total  failures. 

There  seemed  to  be  fertility  in  the 
soil,  but  it  was  inclined  to  blow,  and 
the  hard  winds  in  the  spring  cut  off: 
the  vegetation  while  young  and  ten- 
der. It  is  not  really  "blow  out"  land, 
but  is  the  kind  common  thruout  a 
great  part  of  the  plains  region,  and 
such  as  Mr.  Parsons  perhaps  could 
have  handled  in  a  profitable  way  from 
the  start,  but  not  so  we  who  were 
taught  farming  in  the  stiff  clay  of 
Iowa.  Well,  it  had  completely  gotten 
out  from  our  control,  and  while  we 
had  learned  how  to  handle  land  that 
had  not  acquired  such  roving  habits, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  anchor  down 
this  especial  field  of  twenty-five  acres. 

Four  years  ago  we  were  so  discour- 
aged with  it  we  let  it  lie  idle,  when 
an  old  Westerner  of  Scotch  extraction 
advised  us  to  not  give  up,  but  to  sow 
it  to  rye,  which  we  did,  only  sowing 
about  a  half  bushel  of  seed,  getting  a 
very  thin  stand,  but  it  caught  in  spots. 
According  to  advice,  this  was  to  be 
allowed  to  go  down  on  the  land,  the 
sandier,  bare  spots  resown  and  the 
entire  field  disced  up.  At  this  time 
we  turned  the  hogs  loose  on  it.  They 
got  a  big  lot  of  green  feed  in  the  fall, 
and  the  next  spring  we  also  had  a  fair 
crop  of  rye  growing  over  the  entire 
field  except  small  exposed  patches  that 
would  not  have  aggregated  much  over 
an  acre.  The  rye  was  doing  its  work, 
but  it  seems  that  the  poorer  corner  of 
the  field,  which  was  next  the  build- 
ings, was  improving  the  best  on  ac- 
count of  the  tramping  and  droppings 
from  the  hogs. 

The  field  has  continued  to  improve 
until  it  has  gotten  solid,  and  this  year 
I  put  about  half  the  best  of  it  to  cane, 
which  I  cultivated  twice,  and  we  had 
no  shifting  sand  on  it  at  all.  It  is  to 
all  go  back  to  rye  this  fall,  because 
we  want  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 
The  intention  now  is  to  continue  the 
field  to  rye  for  some  time,  let  the  hogs 
range  on  it  all  the  time,  when  ripe 
mow,  rake  and  sweep  the  rye  into 
bunches  on  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
field  until  we  have  the  land  so  built 
up  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  it 
getting  away  from  us  again. 

In  this  drier  atmosphere  it  does  not ! 
prove  profitable  to  hog  down  standing 
rye,  as  the  kernel  will  remain  too  hard 
for  them,  but  we  have  discovered  that 
by  putting  the  grain  in  bunches  and 
allowing  these  bunches  to  take  and  re- 
tain any  rains  that  fall  thru  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  the  ground  will  remain 
moist  underneath  and  generally  a 
great  deal  of  the  rye  will  soften  or 
even  sprout,  and  it  is  on  this  sprout- 
ed i  ye  or  rye  "malt"  that  our  hogs  do 
the  best. 

We  accomplish  another  great  good 
by  harvesting  the  rye  in  this  way:  We 
take  off  the  surplus  of  vegetation  from 
the  portions  of  the  field  that  are  al- 
ready   quite    rich    and    sweep  the 

|  bunches  on  the  poorer  spots  that  are 
deficient  in  vegetable  matter  and  thus 

I  equalize  the  fertility. 

By  allowing  the  rye  to  stand  until 
quite  ripe,  enough  will  shatter  off  to 
seed  the  land,  so  a  double  discing  puts 
our  ground  in  shape  for  the  next  year's 
crop.  By  this  way  of  managing,  three 
or  four  bushels  of  rye  per  acre  will 
more  than  pay  expenses  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  making  the  land  so 
much  better  every  year  by  running 
hogs  on  it  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  even  if  we  got  no  imme- 
diate returns. 

The  above  25  acres  is  in  the  portion 
of  the  ranch  we  recently  put  the  hog 
fence  around,  and  besides  the  young 
grove  and  some  native  sod  we  have 
about  55  acres  under  the  plow  en- 
closed. This  is  the  poorer  portion  of 
the  ranch,  and  the  intention  is  to  work 
the  whole  business  to  increase  the  fer- 
( Continued  on  page  12) 


Bell  Telephone  Exhibit,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

A  Wonder  of  Wonders 


"It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  .Exposition 
the  world  has  ever  seen." — President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  in  s  peaking  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


EVERY  American  should 
feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  visit  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  view  its 
never-equaled  exhibits  of 
achievements  in  Art,  Science 
and  Industry. 

In  all  this  assemblage  of 
wonders,  combining  the  high- 
est accomplishments  of  cre- 
ative genius  and  mechanical 
skill,  there  is  none  more  won- 
derful than  the  exhibit  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System. 

Here,  in  a  theatre  de  luxe, 
the  welcome  visitors  sit  at  ease 
while  the  marvel  of  speech 
transmission  is  pictorially  re- 
vealed and  told  in  story.  They 


listen  to  talk  in  New  York, 
three  thousand  miles  away; 
they  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf 
on  the  far-off  Atlantic  Coast; 
they  witness  a  demonstration 
of  Transcontinental  telephony 
which  has  been  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize  of  Electrical 
Methods  of  Communication. 

This  Transcontinental  Line 
has  taken  the  thought,  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  scientific 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  more  wonderful 
universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System,  which  makes  possible 
instant  communication  be- 
tween all  the  people  of  the 
country. 


#5!\  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  S«n»V« 


Here 

are  my 

Low  Prices  for  my 

Latest  improved 

Engines : 

STATIONARY 

2  H-P, 

$34.95 

3  H-P, 

52.45 

4  H-P, 

69.75 

6  H-P, 

97.75 

8  H-P, 

139.65 

12  H-P, 

197.00 

16  H-P, 

279.70 

22  H-P, 

359.80 

PORTABLE 

2  H-P, 

$39.95 

3  K-P, 

60.50 

4  H-P, 

82.75 

6  H-P, 

127.75 

8  H-P, 

174.65 

12  H-P, 

237.00 

16  H-P, 

329.70 

22  H-P, 

412.30 

SAW 

-RIG 

4  H-P, 

SI  24.25 

6  H-P, 

152.25 

8  H-P, 

202.15 

12  H-P, 

267.00 

Costs  less.  Now, 

to  own  aWITTE  and 
less  to  run  one  — 


T7NGENE  quality  means  earning-capacity.  High  earning:  capacity  means  high 
quality.  Low  first  cost  and  low  alter  cost,  for  steady,  dependable,  continuous 
operation  at  full  load,  mean  high  earning  capacity — high  quality.  Add  to  low 
money-cost  the  matter  of  convenience — engine  easy  to  understand  and  manage, 
easy  and  quick  to  start  without  cranking — and  you  come  to  the  apex  of  high 
quality,  as  found  in 

WITTE  Engines 

GASOLINE,  GAS,  KEROSENE  AND  DISTILLATE 
S'Year  Guarantee  of  Efficiency  and  Durability. 

General  purpose  engines,  eight  sizes,  2, 3, 4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  and  22  H-P.,  station- 
ary or  steel-mounted  portables.  Four  sizes  sawing  outfits,  4,  6,  8,  and  12  H-P 
With  improved  manufacturing  facilities  in  our  half  million  dollar  factory,  our 
new  prices  for  stationary  engines  now  average,  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Less  than  $17.50  per  Horse-Power 

Sold  Direct  from  Maker  to  User 

■  Port3,0'6  engines  for  less  than  $22.00  per  H-P.  and  saw-rig  outfits  propor- 
tionally low.  Note  the  prices  herein  given.  Cheaper  now 
to  use  engine  power  than  to  do  without.  Prompt  shipments 
from  either  Kansas  City  or  Pittsburgh. 
Read  My  Free  Book  Learn  why  I  can  sell  so 
.  cheap, and  still  deliver 

engines  of  the  highest  earning  capacity— highest 
quality.  My  book  shows  how  to  judge  engines, 
something  you  should  know,  whether  you  buy 
of  us  or  not.  Write  to  my  nearest  office. 


ED.  H.  WITTE,  Witte  Engine  Works 
2642  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Ho. 
2642  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Phonograph 

We  give  this  Talking  Machine  and  Record  for 
4-illng  only  36  p  .ekages  of  Post  Cards  at  10  cent* 
pr  package.  Thla  Inatrutnont  will  play  any  6  to  10. nob 

VICTOR  or  COLUMBIA 

or  o-Vr  nmko  Sat  dlso  r  -cord.  Order  Pont  Cards  today. 
W  E  TR08T  YOU.  W han  ae-M  land  us  the  money  and 
will  send  yon  tha  Talking  Machine  by  paroel  poal  prepaid. 
HBRBLAN  &  €0.2310  Lincoln  Av.  D  418  CHICAGO 


FOR  SALE — A  litter  of 

FINE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Eligible  to  record.    From  heeling:  pa- 
rents. 

N.  G.  CLEMENT,  Ord,  Nebr. 
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^ogan  County  Industrial  Arts  H 

igh  School 

THE  people  of  Logan  County, 
Colorado,  have  built  a  high 
school  building  dedicated  to 
the  people  of  the  county.  High 
school  buildings  have,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  dedicated  to  universi- 
ties, to  courses  of  study  and  to  scholas- 
tic traditions,  but  these  people  have 
dedicated  their  building  to  the  boys 
and  girls  and  to  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  citizenship  of 
of  the  country.  The  con- 
duct of  the  school  is  along 
the  following  lines: 
They  fully  realize  that  the 
country's  greatest  heritage 
are  its  boys  and  girls,  and 
its  greatest  asset,  a  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  soil. 

There  is  in  this  commu- 
nity, as  there  is  in  every 
community,  a  demand  for 
a  course  that  fits  boys  and 
girls  to  enter  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  It  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  the 
only  function  of  the  high 
school  to  serve  these  boys 
and  girls  and  to  fit  them 
for  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity, and  for  many 
years  the  county  high 
school  of  Sterling  did  only 
this  sort  of  service.  As  a 
college  preparatory  school 
the  enrollment  in  the 
school  was  about  100  stu- 
dents, and  if  today  we 
were  to  take  a  canvass  of 
our  student  body  we  would 
find  that  we  have  among 
our  students  about  100  to 
130  boys  and  girls  who  are 
being  prepared,  and  who 
will  actually  go  to  some 
college  or  university.  Peo- 

le  who  believe  that  this  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  high  school  cannot  in  any 
way  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Logan 
County  High  School  because  we  have 
strengthened  our  college  preparatory 
department  and  we  are  undoubtedly 
doing  stronger  work  in  the  college  pre- 
paratory lines  in  the  school  today  than 
has  been  done  at  any  previous  time  in 
the  history  of  the  institution. 

Logan  County  boys  and  girls  are 
awakening  to  the  advantages  of  a 
thoro  training,  as  the  increased  at- 
tendance shows. 

In  addition  to  our  college  prepara- 
tory course  we  offer  courses  leading  to 
five  other  diplomas  which  might  or 
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might  not  be  recognized  by  colleges 
as  entitling  pupils  to  entrance.  These 
courses  are  known  as  the  Household 
Arts  Course,  for  girls,  the  Technical 
Course,  for  boys,  the  Commercial 
Course,  the  Agricultural  Course  and 


are  equal  in  importance  and  equal  in 
enrollment  with  the  most  popular  sub- 
jects in  the  college  preparatory  course. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
these  classes  has  been  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  school  under  the  en- 


A  Party  on  Farm  Demonstration  Trip  Under  Auspioes  of  Logan  County  High  Sohool 


the  General  Course.  All  these  courses 
require  fifteen  units  for  graduation  and 
all  of  them  include  in  their  subject 
matter  as  much  as  possible  of  material 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  life  of 
the  people  in  this  particular  commu- 
nity, and  which  will,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, prepare  boys  and  girls  to  live 
and  to  make  a  living  in  an  agricultural 
community  such  as  the  one  is  in  which 
the  school  is  located. 

When  these  courses  were  first  intro- 
duced they  were  very  unpopular  and 
the  enrollment  in  them  was  practically 
nothing,  as  compared  to  the  college 
preparatory  course,  but  as  the  school 
has  grown  the  enrollment  in  these 
courses  has  increased  and  today  they 


riched  and  more  liberal  curriculum. 
Where  the  enrollment  three  years  ago 
was  scarcely  100,  the  enrollment  today 
is  practically  300,  with  no  correspond- 
ing increase  of  the  population  of  the 
town  and  community. 

The  work  done  in  these  courses  is 
of  the  most  practical  character  possi- 
ble. Our  cooking  consists  not  alone  in 
the  theoretical  side  of  cooking,  and  not 
alone  in  the  preparation  of  dainty  and 
somewhat  uncommon  dishes  for  the 
well-to-do,  but  we  do  especially  empha- 
size the  actual  performance  of  the  va- 
rious duties  which  have  to  do  with 
home-making  and  housekeeping.  When 
the  canning  season  comes  we  put  up 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  large  quantities 


not  only  for  our  own  consumption  for 
our  cafeteria,  but  we  get  large  orders 
of  work  from  patrons  of  the  school 
who  desire  to  have  the  domestic 
science  class  do  their  canning  for 
them.  Thus  a  girl  in  this  department 
finds  herself  under  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing a  job  of  canning  equal  in  size  and 
equal  to  the  task  she  will  have  to  do 
in  her  own  home  when  she  has  one 
to  manage.  In  the  sewing  department 
the  making  of  actual  gar- 
ments and  doing  the  work 
on  a  practical  commercial 
basis  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial requirements  of  the  in- 
stitution. A  girl  who  takes 
the  course  in  sewing  in  the 
Logan  County  Industrial 
Arts  High  School  will 
leave  the  institution  ready 
to  do  any  sort  of  practical 
sewing  or  mending  which 
may  come  in  her  experi- 
ence. In  the  manual  train- 
ing shops  the  same  prac- 
tice is  carried  on.  The 
making  of  chicken  coops, 
chicken  houses,  farm 
gates,  farm  buildings,  win- 
dow frames,  door  frames, 
forms  of  concrete  con- 
struction, the  finishing  up 
of  buildings  in  the  way  of 
flooring,  partitions,  lath- 
ing, painting  and  all  prac- 
tical forms  of  work  are 
stressed  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  boy  able  to  ac- 
tually perform  these  tasks. 

In  the  blacksmithing 
shop  the  teaching  is  done 
by  a  man  who  has  been  in 
a  blacksmith  shop  for 
twenty  years  and  who  has 
had  to  do  on  a  commercial 
basis,  all  forms  of  iron 
work  and  wood  work,  so  that  the  boys 
who  enter  this  department  and  work 
under  his  direction  will  leave  that  de- 
partment ready  to  go  out  on  a  farm, 
buy  an  anvil,  forge  and  the  necessary 
tools,  and  there  actually  perform  any 
of  the  ordinary  tasks  which  the  farmer 
has  heretofore  left  his  work  and  spent 
fully  two  days'  time  to  go  to  the  near- 
est blacksmith.  Thus  from  one  end  of 
the  school  to  the  other  you  find  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  doing  of 
those  things  which  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  people  in 
this  community. 

While  we  cannot  go  into  detail,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  agricul- 
tural department  more  of  this  work  is 


High  School  Class  Studying  Cement  Mixing 


Logan  County  Farmers  in  the  Blacksmithing  Department  of  the  High  Sohool  Short  Course.    High  Sohool  Class  Studying  Silo  Construction 
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done  than  in  any  of  the  departments 
mentioned. 

Not  alone  does  the  school  serve  the 
pupils  who  register  with  the  school  as 
high  school  students,  but  it  also  ex- 
tends its  courses  to  adults.  In  this 
connection  we  conduct  a  "short 
course"  extending  over  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  in  which  we  actually  teach  any 
sort  of  theory  or  practice  in  which  the 
people  who  come  to  us  may  be  inter- 
ested. We  have  long  since  abandoned 
the  idea  that  farmers  are  interested  in 
lectures  or  theoretical  descriptions  of 
farm  problems.  Our  practice  is  to  hire 
the  most  competent  individual  we  can 
find,  and  very  often  he  is  a  practical 
farmer  who  has  actually  made  a  suc- 
cess in  his  community,  place  that 
teacher  in  a  room  and  say  to  any  per- 
son who  comes  in,  interested  in  any 
problem  of  agriculture,  "Take  your 
problem  to  this  teacher  and  get  your 
instruction  along  the  line  that  you  are 
interested  in."  We  follow  this  in  our 
blacksmith  and  in  our  carpentry  and 
in  our  domestic  science  courses.  We 
employ  an  experienced  seamstress, 
give  her  equipment,  and  then  allow 
any  woman  in  the  community  who  de- 
sires to  learn  to  sew,  to  go  in,  take  her 
problem  to  this  seamstress  and  receive 
the  needed  help.  In  our  adult  classes 
in  sewing  you  will  find  fifty  different 
women  working  on  fifty  different  prob- 
lems, each  one  learning  to  do  the  par- 
ticular thing  wh'ch  is  most  helpful  to 
her  in  her  own  situation.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  fill  these  people  up  on  a 
theory  of  things  they  do  not  care  to 


know,  but  every  attempt  is  made  to 
help  them  at  the  particular  point  and 
with  the  particular  problem  concerning 
which  they  need  help. 

In  the  blacksmith  shop  and  in  the 
carpentry  shop  the  same  thing  is  tried. 
If  a  farmer  comes  in  and  wants  to 
learn  to  weld,  we  teach  him  to  weld 
without  putting  him  thru  a  three 
months  course  in  the  theory  of  iron 
smelting  or  giving  him  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  steel  busi- 
ness. If  he  wants  to  sharpen  plows 
he  is  taught  to  sharpen  plows.  No 
question  is  asked  to  whether  this 
should  come  first  in  the  course  or  last 
in  the  course.  If  he  comes  into  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  gets  all  he  wants, 
say,  a  week's  work,  he  goes  home  ana 
does  not  return  again  to  the  work. 
His  place  is  taken  by  some  other  per- 
son who  has  his  practical  problem  to 
learn.  This  liberality  in  the  conduct 
of  these  courses  has  proven  intensely 
attractive  to  our  people,  and  during 
our  short  course  for  the  year  1915  we 
had  an  attendance  of  750  adults  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  our 
faculty  in  these  extension  courses  for 
adults  given  here  in  the  school  build- 
ing, we  conduct  extensive  work  with 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women 
on  the  farms  where  they  are  actually 
carrying  on  the  operation  of  farming. 
Thru  the  County  Agriculturist,  who 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  high 
srhool  faculty,  and  who  is  at  present  a 
paid  employe  of  the  high  school  com- 
mittee, we  carry  the  message  of  the 


school  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  county  who  is  interested  in  any 
phase  of  the  high  school  work.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  more  than  600 
boys  and  girls  organized  into  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs  have  been  studying 
problems  of  agriculture  under  the 
order  and  direction  of  this  teacher. 
There  are  organized  thruout  the 
county  more  than  five  organizations  of 
men  and  women  into  what  is  known 
as  Farmers'  Clubs,  where  problems  in 
dry  farming  and  agriculture  in  this  lo- 
cality are  discussed  at  meetings  held 
thruout  the  winter  months  and  where 
we  have  done  what,  to  our  mind,  is 
the  most  effective  work  in  agriculture 
done  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion. Farmers,  stockmen,  merchants, 
bankers,  business  men  of  all  sorts 
have  been  members  of  our  faculty  for 
the  teaching  of  these  community 
classes  and  have  gone  out  to  these 
communities  regularly  thruout  the 
number  of  meetings  and  have  given 
practical  instruction  in  lines  of  work 
concerning  which  the  people  have 
asked  us  for  information. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  we  have 
conducted  farm  demonstration  trips  by 
means  of  which  we  have  reached  more 
than  300  farmers  from  the  arid  regions 
in  this  county.  During  thes*  trips  we 
took  the  farmers  in  automobiles  to 
farms  where  certain  problems  have 
been  successfully  met  and  solved,  and 
had  the  farmer  who  has  met  and 
solved  these  problems  tell  his  neigh- 
bors exactly  his  method  of  procedure. 
On  one  of  these  trips  we  took  up  the 


problem  of  summer  tillage,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  trip  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  county  which  had  here- 
tofore not  yielded  are  now  farmed  by 
the  summer  tillage  method,  which  ab- 
solutely guarantees  profitable  y.eld  of 
crop,  irrespective  of  rainfall. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  attempting  to 
make  the  school  a  means  of  assisting 
the  people  to  develop  this  section  of 
the  state  wherever  we  find  any  sort  of 
service  which  may  be  rendered  to  our 
people  thru  *his  institution  or  thru  any 
agency  available  by  which  we  might 
take  steps  to  bring  about  such  condi- 
tions as  will  permit  the  services  to  be 
rendered.  We  have  had  cordial  co- 
operation and  assistance  from  manu- 
facturing concerns,  from  implement 
houses,  from  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
from  the  U.  S.  Government,  from  the 
railroad  and  from  dozens  of  other 
agencies  who  have  undertaken  to  ren- 
der services  to  agricultural  interests. 
We  believe  that  the  school  may  prop- 
erly undertake  any  sort  of  work  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  education  of  its 
people.  This  institution,  built  and  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  this  county,  is 
their  school  wherever  it  may  be  used 
by  these  people  for  their  benefit  or 
profit.  The  school  should  be  ready  to 
render  any  possible  service  and  any 
expenditure  of  money  which  results  in 
either  prosperity  or  happiness  for  the 
people  of  this  countv  is  a  leg'tinate  ex- 
penditure and  one  which  tends  to  make 
better  those  relations  which  should 
always  ex'st  between  a  publ'c  institu- 
tion and  the  people  who  support  it. 


Agriculture  in  the  Northeastern  Section  of  Colorado 


MORE  than  twenty  years  ago 
when  I  hunted  antelope  on 
the  plains  of  Northeastern 
Colorado,  where  1  saw  hun- 
dreds of  deserted  claims,  monuments 
of  failures  of  Eastern  homeseekers 
who,  after  spending  what  little  they 
possessed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make 
Mother  Earth  respond  to  their  Eastern 
methods  of  farming,  gave  up  hope  and 
returned  to  their  native  States  to  warn 
their  friends  against  lending  their  ears 
to  the  sweet  voice  of  the  sirens,  I  little 
expected  to  see  that  barren  country 
transformed  into  prosperous  homes  of 
contented  farmers 
who  would  not  ex- 
change their  farms 
for  t  h  o  s  e  in  the 
older  States  which 
they  left  to  seek  a 
broader  field. 
Such,  however, 
were  the  new  con- 
ditions that  greet- 
ed the  fifty  repre- 
sentative business 
men  of  Denver 
who  had  accepted 
an  invitation  from 
the  Sterling  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 
to  visit  the  coun- 
ties of  Northeastern  Colorado  and  "be 
shown"  the  most  productive  section, 
as  they  claim,  in  Colorado. 

We  left  Denver  in  two  special  Pull- 
mans, which  were  to  be  our  lodging 
quarters  on  the  trip,  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  12th,  and  when  we  reached 
Sterling,  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
■we  were  in  most  excellent  condition 
to  enjoy  the  sumptuous  banquet  ten- 
dered us  by  the  Sterling  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  about  two  hours  later. 
This  commercial  organization  is  com- 
posed of  the  right  kind  of  material  and 
co-operates  so  harmoniously  that  it 
usually  gets  whatever  it  goes  after. 

After  an  evening  spent  listening  to 
very  interesting  speeches  descriptive 
of  the  wonderful  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  that  section,  and  especially  of 
the  fine  and  practical  work  being  done 
by  the  Sterling  Community  School, 
wherein  men,  women  and  children  are 
taught  the  practical  method  of  the  va- 
rious pha-es  of  farm  work,  as  told  by 
Prof.  Saxon,  and  which  will  be  de- 
acrlaed  by  him  on  another  page,  we 
w«re  advised  that  we  could  retire  to 
oar  Pullmans  and  given  a  gentle  hint 
that  at  7:30  la  the  morning  forty  auto- 
mobiles of  the  best  make  would  be 
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ready  to  convey  us  over  the  country. 

On  starting  out  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  were  taken  east  over  the  long 
bridge  of  the  Platte  River,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  average  politician — 
"a  mile  wide  and  six  inches  deep."  A 


the  world  live.  Those  men  well  know 
that  in  order  to  secure  good  crops  the 
land  must  be  plowed  deep,  the  seed 
bed  thoroly  prepared  and  the  crop  well 
cultivated.  Last  year  he  grew  four 
hundred  acres  of  wheat  that  averaged 


Corn  Grown  in  the  Unirrigated  Country  Near  Fleming,  Colorado 


few  minutes'  drive  brot  us  into  the 
big  wheat  country  on  the  unirrigated 
land  of  eastern  Logan  County.  We 
were  advised  that  this  county  grows 
annually  one  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  so  prosperous  are  the  people  that 
there  are  nearly  two  million  dollars  on 
deposit  in  the  banks  of  Sterling,  a  city 
of  five  thousand  population.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  there  was  no  vacant 
land;  all  was  under  fence  and  most 
of  it  under  cultivation.  Our  first  stop 
was  at  the  country  postofhce  of  LeRoy, 
kept  by  a  hard-working  and  prosperous 
German,  H.  P.  Sonnenberg.  Mr.  Son 
nenberg  told  us  that  he  never  fails  to 
raise  a  good  crop  and  the  secret  of  his 
success  Is  the  fact  that  he  plows  his 
land  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  and 
practices  intense  cultivation.  He  farms 
out  here  the  same  way  that  he  did  in 
Germany,  where  the  best  farmers  in 


thirty  bushels  per  acre,  besides  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  corn  and 
eighty-five  acres  of  oats  that  averaged 
fifty  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  good  to 
listen  to  this  old  Dutchman,  who  was 
an  optimist  and  who  knows  from  hard 
experience  that  the  unirrigated  lands 
can  be  made  quite  productive  if  the 
right  methods  of  soil  culture  are  prac- 
ticed. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  locality 
rotate  their  crops  yearly,  and  each 
fourth  year  they  summer  fallow  a 
piece  of  ground  and  let  it  rest,  but 
this  method  seems  to  be  unnecessary 
if  they  will  practice  deep  plowing  and 
intense  cultivation.  Another  farmer, 
E.  H.  Graham,  advised  that  a  half  sec- 
tion of  land  was  enough  for  any  one 
man  to  farm  .  His  wheat  averages 
twenty-two  bushels  per  acre,  oats  fifty- 
three,  and  in  addfMon  he  grows  cane, 


sudan  grass,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  etc., 
and  values  his  half  section  of  unirri- 
gated land  at  $10,000.  These  big  yields 
and  high  valuations  on  unirrigated 
land  were  a  big  surprise  to  the  Den- 
ver business  men,  who  were  of  the 
opinion  that  if  farmers  in  the  plains 
d.stricts  make  ends  meet  they  are  do- 
ing well.  Another  surprise  to  most  of 
them  was  the  fact  that  these 
farmers  bought  modern  machin- 
ery and  most  of  them  owned  au- 
tomobiles. 

Four  miles  east  of  Fleming  we 
stopped  at  a  prosperous  looking 
farm,  a  large,  two- 
story  house,  good 
barn  and  other 
o  u  t  -  buildings,  a 
thrifty  orchard 
and  alfalfa  mead- 
ows and  a  large 
number  of  blood- 
ed   stock.  This 
farm,  we  learned, 
was  owned  by  X. 
A.  Lambert,  a  man 
who  had  never 
had  the  advantage 
of  a  common 
school  education, 
but    who    is  en- 
dowed with  a  su- 
perabundance of  good  common 
horse  sense.    Mr.  Lambert  owns 
a  section  of  unirrigated  land  for 
which  he  has  refused  sixty  dol- 
lars per  acre.    We  passed  thru 
the  prosperous  little  towns  of 
Fleming  and  Haxtum,  in  each 
of  which  we  were  extended  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  at  Fleming 
were  served  a  light  lunch,  which  was 
thoroly  enjoyed. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  this  coun- 
try is  the  numerous  groves  that  are 
used  for  both  windbreaks  and  shelter, 
and  which  add  greatly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  home.  I  am  unable  to  un- 
derstand why  every  farmer  does  not 
plant  and  cultivate  trees,  which  give 
to  a  place  a  real  homelike  appearance. 

We  reached  Holyoke  in  the  heart  of 
the  prosperous  unirrigated  section 
and  were  served  an  old-time  chicken 
dinner  by  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
that  town.  Among  the  good  farmers 
we  met  at  this  place  were  Messrs. 
Cauble,  Weir  and  Representative  Da- 
mey.  Mr.  Cauble  advised  that  he  has 
two  silos  and  is  engaged  extensively 
in  dairying  and  hog  raising.  He  finds 
that  it  pays  well  to  feed  everything 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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How  the  South  Doubles  the  Output  of  Its  Crops 


T  HEN  Secretary  Wilson  be- 
came Chief  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  one 
of  the  first  things  he  noticed 
was  the  small  average  per  acre  crop 
yield  of  the  South.  Many  of  the 
northern  agriculturists  attributed  this 
to  poor  soil,  but  the  Secretary  thought 
otherwise. 

He  sent  for  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Lea- 
man  Knapp,  a  life-long  farmer  and 
scientific  agriculturist,  and  asked  him 
to  investigate.  Dr.  Knapp  reported 
that  the  plowing  was  too  shallow  and 
usually  done  at  the  wrong  time,  that 
very  little  if  any  rotation  or  fertiliz- 
ing was  practiced  and  that  the  culti- 
vation and  mulching  were  not  suffi- 
cient. 

The  old-time  farmers  were  against 
deep  plowing.  It  required  too  many 
horses,  the  peculiar  soil  they  were 
supposed  to  have  would  be  injured 
by  it,  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  sur- 
face would  ruin  the  field,  the  soil 
underneath  was  sour  and  good  for 
nothing,  crops  could  not  be  raised  ex- 
cept by  shallow  plowing.  Neverthe- 
less Dr.  Knapp  went  ahead  with  his 
propaganda,  in  some  cases  hiring 
farmers  to  raise  crops  by  his  methods.  1 
This  work  soon  began  to  tell.  Those  ! 
who  listened  to  him  doubled  their  \ 
erops,  growing  two  bales  of  cotton 
when  they  used  to  grow  one  and  some- 
times two  or  three  bushels  of  corn 
and  wheat  for  every  bushel  under  the 
old  style  of  shallow  plowing  methods. 

Then  the  idea  came  to  Dr.  Knapp  to  i 
grv«  special  instruction  at  institute 
meetings,  and  particularly  to  the 
younger  generation.  The  boys  were  | 
taught  to  plow  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep,  that  fall  plowing,  when  practi- 
cable, was  better  than  spring  plow- 
ing, that  the  winter  fallow  was  val- 
uable for  accumulating  moisture  in  the 
dryer  districts  and  that  intensive  cul- 
tivation was  needed  to  conserve  it. 
Many  of  these  boys  are  now  full- 
fledged  farmers  and  the  yield  thruout 
the  Southern  States  began  to  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Within  three  years  the  corn  crop  of 
South  Carolina  jumped  from  seventeen 
million  bushels  a  year  to  fifty  million. 
In  1911  over  fifty  boys  in  Georgia  re- 
ceived diplomas  for  growing  100  bush-  i 
els  of  corn  per  acre  on  land  which  I 
used  to  produce  sixteen. 

Jerry  Moore  of  South  Carolina 
raised  by  deep  plowing  and  good  work 
generally,  228  bushels  of  corn  on  one 
acre  of  land,  vouched  for  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  boys  of  Mississippi  also  caught 
on,  and  twenty-one  of  them  at  Yazoo 
raised  about  111  bushels  per  acre  and 
this  State,  which  used  to  raise  ten 
bushels  per  acre  general  average,  has  j 
also  doubled  her  corn  crop.  We  could  | 
fill  a  book  with  what  deep  plowing  and 
a  well-prepared  seed-bed  have  done  for 
the  South. 

This  work  is  now  being  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Bradford 
Knapp,  a  son  of  the 
great  originator  of 
Southern  agricultural 
prosperity,  and  he 
agrees  with  his  father 
In  the  principles  in- 
volved In  the  success- 
ful growing  of  crops. 
These  are  deep  plow- 
ing, Intensive  cultiva- 
tion, plenty  of  space, 
according  to  soil  and 
climate,  systematic  ro- 
tation and  fertilizing 
with  green  crops,  to- 
gether with  sufficient 
horse  power  to  do  effi- 
cient work.  Dr.  Knapp 
writes:  "It  has  been 
proved  without  ques- 
tion that  the  roots  of 
plants  penetrate  the 
soil  deeper  and  feed 
deeper  in  deeply  plow- 
ed land."  He  also  adds 
that  the  remedy  for 
the  drouths  which  oc- 
cur periodically  In  the 
8outh  Is  an  Increased 
storage  capacity  for 
moisture   created  by 
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deep  tillage.  He  tells  us  that  while 
the  average  depth  of  tillage  for  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana  is  now  12  to  15 
inches  in   depth,  that   on   the  Ewa 


Showing  the  Difference  in  Growth  on  Shallow  and  on  Deep  Plowed  Land 


Deep  Ordinary 
Plowing  Plowing 


.  .Corn   43 

..Oats   65 

. .  Emmer    60 

.Potatoes  250 

.Corn   40 


plantation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it 

averages  30  inches  in  depth  and  pro-  States 

duces  the  largest  crops  of  sugar  cane  Colorado, 

per  acre  in  the  world.  Colorado. 

In  a  shallow  plowing  country  we  Colorado, 

often  find  experiment  stations  which  ™ontana- 

raise  their  little  20  or  30  bushels  to  Montana. 

the  acre  and  seem  to  have  little  use  H  ?   W„     1 7 

for   deep  plowing;    but  as  soon   as  Nebraska. .  Wheat   40 

Bradford  Knapp  appears  on  the  scene  Wyoming. .  Wheat   31 

there  is  a  change  at  once.  Wyoming. .  Oats   75 

In  the  Oklahoma  dry  farming  C0Un- 1  Wyommg- •  Potatoes 150 

try  deep  plowing  raised  the  average  „, 

from  22  bushels  per  acre  to  48;  in  1    The  greatest  asset  of  the  West,  the 

Texas,  from  24  to  38.    These  figures  blggest  thing  in  the  United  States  that 

are  from  the  United  States  Board  of  may  be  developed  into  millions,  the 

Educat.on;  they  also  give  the  follow-  best  Prosperity  creator  we  will  ever 
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ing,  based  on  corn: 


Average  yield 

Average  yield 

on  boy's  acre 

on  similar  land 

State 

plowed  deeply 

plowed  as  usual 

.  .  62.3 

17.2 

.  ,  49.5 

22. 

Florida   

38.58 

8. 

Georgia 

56.4 

14. 

.  .  55.32 

20.24 

Mississippi  . 

. .  66.3 

18. 

N.  Carolina. 

. .  62.8 

20. 

S.  Carolina. . 

. .  68.79 

18.5 

Tennessee  . . 

.  .  91.46 

35.5  . 

Virginia 

59.5 

20. 

It  is  unfortunate  at  the  present  time 
we  have  no  Department  figures  on 
the  increase  secured  by  deep  plowing 
in  the  dry  farming  States  with  the  ex- 
ception of  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Tex- 


I  introduced  in  the  South  by  Dr.  Lea- 
mann  Knapp,  together  with  a  large 
dry  farm  attached  to  every  agncul- 
as,  the  figures  for  which  we  have  giv-  tural  college  for  the  education  of  the 
en  above;  but  the  following  have  been  rising  generation. 

obtained  from  those  who  follow  deep  The  Experiment  Stations  which  were 
plowing  methods  in  the  States  named:  |  established  a  few  years  ago  when  dry 

farming  was  first  discovered  by  the 
city  folks  were  few  and  far  between 
and  instead  of  following  the  work  of 
the  pioneer  dry  farmers,  were  run  prin- 
cipally on  some  fad  system  which  was 
based  on  Eastern  agriculture. 

We  visited  many  of  these  stations 
and  sod  was  often  broken  two  inches 
deep  and  the  plowing  of  old  land  was 
five  and  six  inches;  all  the  vicious  mis- 
takes of  early  American  agriculture 
being  perpetuated,  the  results  were 
disappointing,  and  many  of  the  East- 
ern papers  began  to  scoff  at  dry  farm- 
ing. 

A  brilliant  exception,  however,  was 
Dr.  V.  T.  Cooke's  station  at  Cheyenne. 
The  Doctor  plowed  8  to  10  inches  and 
immediately  got  results,  raising  45 
bushels  of  small  grain  to  the  acre  in 
a  dry  year  when  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers had  nothing,  but  the  good  work 
was  not  allowed  to  continue — a  shuffle 
in  politics  and  Dr.  Cooke  was  allowed 
to  resign. 

It  may  require  50  years  to  raise  the 
standard  of  dry  farm  plowing  from  6 
inches  to  10  inches.  It  seems  absurd 
that  every  farmer  would  not  wish  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  deep  tillage  to 
himself  and  family  at  once,  but  such 
is  not  human  nature. 

It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are  what 
we  are.  We  easily  become  hypnotized 
by  habit  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  some  to  change.  Dr.  Knapp,  rec- 
ognizing this,  made  a  special  point  of 
capturing  the  imagination  of  \he  boys 
of  the  South. 

The  American  Magazine  tells  this 
story:  A  boy  of  South  Carolina  was 
much  interested  at  the  institutes  and 
asked  his  father  for  an  acre  of  land 
on  which  to  grow  corn.  After  much 
discussion  and,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
opposition,  the  old  man  consented  and 
agreed  to  raise  an  acre  of  corn  in  com- 
petition with  his  son.  The  father 
raised  8  bushels  on  his  acre;  the  son 
raised  80.  Ever  since  this  happened 
Dr.  Bradford  Knapp  says  the  old  man 
goes  to  the  institutes  with  the  boy, 
gets  on  the  front  seat  and  says.  "Look 
what  John  and  me  went  and  done." 

This  may  be  a  funny  story,  but  the 
moral  is — Send  your  boy  to  a  deep 
plowing  Agricultural  College  and  then 
take  him  into  partnership.  Prof.  Al- 
vin  Keyser  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  gets  to  the  bottom  of  dry 
farming  in  Bulletin  No.  104,  Extension 
Series. 

He  tells  us  all  about  deep  plowing 
and  is  the  first  Professor,  as  far  as 
we  know,  to  tell  us  the  truth  about 
dry  farm  soil  and  water  physics.  We 
consider  this  bulletin  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  ever  issued  on  this 
subject  by  any  insti- 
tute of  learning,  and 
we  advise  our  readers 
to   apply   for  it  and 
study  it  out. 

There  is  an  intimate 
relation  between  deep 
plowing  and  moisture 
conservation,  and 
there  are  no  failures 
when  the  plowing  is 
done  in  the  right  way 
and  at  the  right  time. 
Our  figures  show  the 
only  valid  objection  to 
it,  for  if  every  farmer 
in  the  West  were  to 
increase  his  depth  of 
plowing  from  6  inches 
to  10  inches,  the  same 
season  there  would  be 
a  panic  in  the  grain 
market  and  the  rail- 
roads could  not  haul 
the  stuff. 

However,  we  need 
not  fee)  at  all  alarmed. 
The  average  farmer 
will  persuade  himself 
that  surface  scratch- 
ing will  do. 


know  or  hear  of,  is  dry  farming  of  un- 
developed lands.  With  a  30  or  40 
bushel  yield  of  wheat  we  can  supply 
Har land, tne  whole  of  the  United  States  and 
half  of  Europe. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  extreme 
North  and  Canada  is  invariably  good 
because  the  frost  plows  the  subsoil 
for  them — breaks  the  hard-pan  so  that 
the  roots  can  do  down.  We  can  obtain 
as  good  results  by  deep  plowing  or  by 
plowing  and  subsoiling.  We  have  seen 
the  soils  of  Southern  Canada  and  we 
cannot  see  that  they  are  any  better 
adapted  to  wheat  raising  than  our  own, 
in  fact  in  many  places  they  are  ex- 
actly the  same  and  the  same  geologi- 
cal strata  which  are  responsible  for 
their  composition  may  be  found  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. 

What  we  need  in  the  West  is  exten- 
sion work  after  the  pattern  of  that 


Digging  Potatoet  That  Yielded  Nearly  300  Bushels  per  Acre  on  Land  Plowed  Ten  Inohes 
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A YOUNG  and  wealthy  college  stu- 
dent, Frederick  Radford,  was 
suddenly  called  home  from  his 
school  to  attend  a  wedding.  No  ex- 
planations were  made  as  to  who  the 
contracting  parties  were  to  be,  and  as 
Frederick  was  met  at  the  door  by  his 
fiancee,  on  whom  he  had  vainly  tried 
to  prevail  to  set  the  date  for  an  early 
marriage,  his  first  impression  was  that 
it  was  to  be  his  own  wedding,  espe- 
cially when  his  fiancee  took  his  arm 
and  advanced  to  the  altar.  However, 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
since  his  widowed  mother  soon  took 
the  place  of  his  sweetheart  and  Fred- 
erick was  placed  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  giving  his  mother  away  to 
a  strange  man  of  whom  he  had  never 
before  heard.  He  met  with  a  further 
surprise  when  his  mother  informed 
him  that  their  entire  fortune  had  been 
wasted,  and  instead  of  being  wealthy 
they  were  in  reality  paupers,  and  the 
only  possible  means  of  retaining  their 
place  in  society  was  for  her  to  marry 
a  millionaire  who  would  give  to  Fred- 
erick everything  he  desired.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  the  young  man 
"came  to  himself"  and  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  achieved  nothing — 
that  his  life  had  been  a  failure  and 
that  he  was  wholly  dependent  on  a 
strange  step-father  for  his  actual  sub- 
sistence. While  the  wedding  party 
was  still  assembled,  a  strange  man, 
who  seemed  unable  to  speak,  in  some 
way  got  past  the  servants  and  made 
his  way  into  the  library  and  in  trying 
to  express  himself  by  means  of  gest- 
ures and  mumblings,  gave  the  impres- 
sion to  Frederick  that  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man  who  was  about  to  attack 
him,  whereupon  Frederick  dealt  him 
such  a  blow  that  he  was  rendered  un- 
conscious and  had  to  be  carried  to  an 
upper  chamber  in  the  house  and  a  doc- 
tor and  nurse  summoned  to  attend 
him. 


The  Mysterious  Nick  Bullen 

Radford  impatiently  waiting,  tore 
open  the  sliding  door  as  the  lift 
reached  the  third  floor  and  the  spring 
released  the  lock.  He  looked  like  an 
avenging  fate  to  the  two  in  the  car. 

But  their  looks  did  not  impress  him. 
He  was  worried  over  the  condition  of 
Bullen,  whom  he  had  succeeded,  with 
Williams'  help,  in  getting  on  a  bed  in 
the  butler's  room. 

"Come  along,  Midge.  Do  something 
for  this  poor  devil!"  he  urged. 

Stratton  needed  no  inspiration  to 
haste.  Already  he  was  consumed  with 
his  own  scorn  and  with  remorse.  He 
had  yielded  to  an  impulse  which  it  was 
disgraceful  for  him  even  to  feel,  since 
he  knew  perfectly  that  Ted  and  his 
money  had  won  the  girl  to  whom  both 
of  them  had  offered  boys'  shy  admira- 
tion before  their  ways  in  life  divided. 

He  and  Radford  had  maintained 
their  friendship,  though  not  the  old  in- 
timacy which  had  made  the  north 
basement  door  an  easy  route  to  each 
other.  He  had  accepted  Ted's  success 
with  Bess  as  natural  when  a  girl's 
mother  had  saturated  her  with  love  of 
money  and  social  power.  He  had  re- 
ligiously avoided  meeting  her  until  ac- 
cident had  thrown  them  together  un- 
der Ted's  own  roof,  there  to  make  him 
disgrace  himself  in  his  own  eyes. 

Bess  had  shut  the  elevator  door  lit- 
erally in  Radford's  face.  He  had 
turned  impetuously  to  rush  down  the 
stairs  and  join  her  before  she  could 
leave  the  house;  but  second  thought 
had  been  better  counsel.  It  behooved 
him  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  Midge 
in  promoting  the  recovery  of  Bullen,  so 
he  hurried  to  the  room  where  Stratton 
was  examining  his  patient. 

"Williams,  go  down  and  assist  Miss 
Hetherington!"  he  ordered,  then  he 
turned  to  Stratton. 

The  young  doctor  was  absorbed  in 
Bullen.  His  face  was  disconcertingly 
grave.   Ted  watched  him  anxiously. 

"He's  pretty  bad,  Midge?"  he  ques- 
tioned. , 

"I'm  sorry,  Ted,  but  it  looks  du- 
bious," Stratton  acknowledged. 
He  looked  suddenly  from  Bullen  to 


Radford.  An  expression  of  surprise, 
with  a  tinge  of  disapproval,  came  on 
his  face. 

"Jove,  Ted,  you  needn't  have  landed 
him  one  like  this — even  if  he  did  attack 
you!"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  didn't  hit  him!"  Ted  protested. 

"Somebody  did.  And  they  hit  hard!" 
Stratton  muttered,  more  intent  upon 
the  examination,  which  was  more  and 
more  alarming,  than  upon  the  fact 
which  Ted  denied  and  Bess  had  as- 
serted.   "Lend  a  hand  here!" 

Ted  sprang  to  obey,  thinking  of  noth- 
ing but  assisting  Stratton  in  his  efforts 
to  keep  Bullen  alive. 


Stratton  had  discovered  a  leather 
belt  drawn  too  tightly  about  the  lean 
figure  of  his  patient.  He  lifted  him 
up  and  directed  Ted  to  loosen  the 
buckle,  which  had  slipped  around  to 
the  back.  Radford  managed  to  pull 
the  prongs  from  the  eyelets  and  the 
belt  from  under  Bullen.  He  flung  it 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"He's  just  gotten  over  a  fever.  He 
needs  the  right  kind  of  nursing  and 
food.  Call  up  Miss  Thorpe,  2122  Mur- 
ray Hill — "  , 

Radford  took  his  eyes  from  Bullen's 
appallingly  white  face.  He  had  heard 
Stratton's  words  with  a  sudden  reali- 
zation that  he  was  placed  most  pain- 
fully. The  house  was  really  no  longer 
his  to  dispense  its  hospitality;  he  must 
make  some  other  arrangement. 

"Midge,  he'd  better  go  to  a  hospital. 
It's — it's  not  exactly  convenient  to 
keep  him  here,"  he  suggested. 

Stratton  gave  him  one  of  his  search- 
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ingly  direct  looks.  Radford  was  obvi- 
ously embarrassed. 

"No  one  need  know  how  he  came 
here.  You  can  say  he's  a  friend  of 
yours—"  he  began,  thinking  that  Ted 
objected  to  the  man's  presence  in  the 
house  on  account  of  the  comment  it 
might  create. 

"He's  not  a  friend  of  mine,"  Radford 
exclaimed.  "But  that's  not  the  reason. 
It — it  would  be  decidedly  embarrassing 
for  me  to  have  him  here." 

"I  won't  take  the  responsibility  of 
having  him  moved  just  now,"  Stratton 
replied,  grimly  wondering  what  it  was 
that  influenced  Ted  Radford  to  behave 
like  an  unfeeling  brute. 

The  man's  condition  was  so  precari- 
ous. His  appearance  must  have  told 
Radford  that  such  was  the  case.  Yet 
he  refused  to  harbor  him  after  he  had 
had  something  to  do  with  reducing  the 
patient  to  helplessness. 

(Continued  on  page  17) 


RTY  Horse  Power 
7  passenger  FOUR 


The  ONLY  car  at 
less  than  *IOOQ  with 

— a  3%-inch  bore  x  5-inch  stroke,  FORTY  Horse  Power  motor; 
— plenty  of  ROOM  for  SEVEN  passengers; — 34x4  Goodrich  Tires; 
— finish  put  on  with  25  body-finishing  operations; — FULL-floating 
Rear  Axle  with  TWO  Timken  Bearings  in  each  hub; —  1 1 2-inch  wheel- 
base;— complete  equipment  of  Timken  Bearings; — upholstery  of  the 
finest,  genuine,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather; — and  a  RELIABLE 
battery  ignition  and  lighting  system  tested  on  more  than  1 50,000  cars. 


These  are  details  of  design  that  you  can  find  perhaps  on  many  cars — but  ONLY  on  this 
Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  at  $885  can  you  find  them  ALL.  In  power,  size  and  quality 
it  stands  supreme.  For  Studebaker  has  set  a  new  standard  in  4-cylinder  cars.  And 
this  is  the  ONLY  7-passenger,  4-cylinder  car  with  a  3j£-inch  horex  5-inch  stroke, 
FORTY  Horse  Power  motor  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  America  or  Europe  for  less 
than  $1,000. 

That  name  of  Studebaker  alone  is  enough  to  satisfy  you  of  the  GREAT  value  of  this 
FOUR.  For  you  know,  as  your  fathers  before  you  knew,  the  sterling  quality  that  name 
stands  for.  But  we  urge  you  to  see  the  car  itself — for  any  man  who  knows  cars  will  at  once 
recognize  the  GREAT  superiority  of  this  Studebaker  in  POWER,  size  and  quality.  See  the 
car  at  your  dealer's — have  a  demonstration  on  the  hills — and  write  today  for  1916  catalog. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit  Dept.  F 19 

More  than  195,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $885 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  850 
Landau-Roadster,  3 -pass.  1185 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  -  -  $875 
Open  Express  Car  -  -  850 
Station  Wagon      -    -    -  875 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $1 050 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  1000 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1350 
Coupe,  4-passenger  -  -  1550 
Limousine,  7-passenger  -  2250 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


Growing  Crops  at  High  Altitude 


T.  S.  Parsons,  Laramie,  Wyo. 


The  average  altitude  of  the  farming 
land  in  Wyoming  is  a  little  more  than 
6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  lowest 
farming  is  about  3,700  feet  in  the  Big 
Horn  Basin  and  the  highest  on  the 
Laramie  plains,  where  the  average  is 
above  7,000  feet.  Some  crops,  such  as 
hay  and  rye,  are  raised  at  altitudes  up 
to  8,000  feet,  but  no  general  farming 
is  done  above  7,200  feet,  at  which  alti- 
tude the  Wyoming  experiment  station 
is  situated. 

Farmers  coming  to  Wyoming  from 
the  states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or 
eastern  states  often  wonder  why  it  is 
more  difficult  for  them  to  raise  crops 
here  than  at  home.  They  do  not  real- 
ize the  marked  difference  in  conditions 
brot  about  by  the  lesser  rainfall  and 
the  difference  in  altitude.  Methods 
used  in  the  eastern  or  central  states 
will  not  do  at  all  for  Wyoming.  The 
region  is  semi-arid,  therefore  there  is 
only  a  sparse  growth  of  natural  vege- 
tation. This  results  in  but  a  small 
amount  of  organic  matter  becoming  a 
part  of  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
more  humid  regions.  This  causes  a 
lack  of  nitrogen.  When  this  is  sup- 
plied and  when  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture abundant  crops  may  be  grown. 

Oats,  barleys,  field  peas,  rye,  alfalfa 
and  wheats,  as  well  as  root  crops  and 
potatoes,  do  especially  well  at  all  al- 
titudes of  the  state  at  which  farming 
is  carried  on.  The  hardier  varieties 
of  corn,  sorghums,  kaffirs  and  millets 
can  be  grown  up  to  5,000  feet,  while 
all  crops  of  the  temperate  zone,  in- 
cluding many  fruits  and  melons,  can 
be  grown  successfully. 

Oats  and  field  peas,  which  are  nat- 
urally cool  climate  crops,  do  excep- 
tionally well.  Sown  in  combination 
they  make  good  hay  and  are  excellent 
ensilage  when  cut  green  and  put  in  the 
silo.  The  Wyoming  station  has  a  150- 
ton  silo,  which  has  been  filled  for 
three  years  with  oat  and  pea  ensi- 


Answers  Almost  Any  Question  '« 
That  Arises  on  the  Farm  4u 

Here  is  a  book  you  can  carry  easily  in 
in  your  coat  pocket  that  will  tell  you  in-  ^Pfc 
stantly  and  to  a  penny  just  how  much 
money  is  coming  to  you  when  you  sell  your 
hay,  grain  or  stock  at  the  market  price.   It  is 
Ropp's  New  Lightning  Calculator— a  wonder- 
ful time  and  labor  saver  for  the  busy  man.  It 
never  makes  a  mistake — and  answers  a  thou- 
sand perplexing  questions  that  arise  on  every  farm. 

FREE  t0  LANDOWNERS  ONLY 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
this  wonderful  book  have  been  sold  and  the  regular 
price  of  this  edit  ion  is  60  cents.  However,  to  acquaint 
the  readers  of  this  paper  with  the  unusual  merits  of 
Square  Deal  Fence  we  will  gladly  send  a  copy  of 
Roup's  New  Calculator  iost  as  illustrated  FREE  and 
POSTPAID.   We  will  also  mail  our  latest  catalog  of 

Square  Deal  Fence 

the  favorite  Held  and  stock  fence  of  discriminating 
farmers  everywhere.  The  Square  Deal  Lock  double 
grips  the  one-piece  stay  wires  to  the  wavy  strand 
wires  without  cutting,  breaking  or  slipping.  Com- 
bines solid  strength  with  remarkable  flexibility.  The 
self-draining  shape  of  the  Square  Deal  Lock  prevents 
rust.  The  one-piece  stay  wires  prevent  sagging, 
bagging  and  buckling,  require  fewer  posts— the  wavy 
strand  wires  give  springiness,  elasticity  and  life. 
Landowners!  write  at  once  for  catalog  and  get  your 
copy  of  Kopp'B  New  Calculator  free. postpaid.  Address 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  6442  Industrial  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
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lage.   This  has  been  fed  to  dairy  cows  I 
with  results  equal  to  those  obtained  | 
from  corn  silage.     Oats  and  barley  ' 
have  proved  equal  to  corn  for  fatten- 
ing hogs,  and  barley  takes  the  place 
of  corn  in  a  fattening  ration  for  lambs. 

Alfalfa  and  native  grasses  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  nutriment  at 
high  altitudes  than  the  same  plants 
grown  at  lower  altitudes.  The  same 
is  also  probably  true  of  the  grains. 
Steers  shipped  direct  from  the  range 
often  top  the  market  with  corn-fed 
stock  from  the  corn  states.  The  na- 
tive grasses  cure  on  the  ground,  mak- 
ing excellent  feed  upon  which  the  cat- 
tle, horses  and  sheep  feed  all  winter 
with  no  other  feed  or  housing  what- ! 
ever. 

Alfalfa  is  the  great  forage  crop  of 
the  state.    From  two  to  four  cuttings 
j  per  season  are  made,  depending  upon 
!  the  altitude.     Owing  to  the  natural  i 
!  lack  of  humus  in  the  soil  it  is  difficult  J 
!  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully  on  new  i 
land.     Inoculation,   however,   is  not 
necessary,    After  one  or  two  crops  of 
|  grain  are  grown  or  barnyard  manure 
!  used  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a  | 
good  stand  and  a  successful  crop  of  I 
alfalfa. 

The  shortness  of  the  season  and  the  j 

likelihood  of  stormy  weather  in  the 
;  spring  make  fall  plowing  necessary.  J 

This  allows  the  ground  time  to  become 
j  well  packed  and  permits  earlier  work- 
;  ing  and  seeding  in  the  spring.  Seeds 

can  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
i  the  soil  can  be  worked.  Experiments 

at  the  Wyoming  station  have  all  shown 
'  advantage  from  early  seeding.  Early 
'  sown  grain  becomes  well  rooted  and 
j  does  not  suffer  so  severely  from  late 

spring  frosts. 

]    Barnyard  manure  and  the  plowing 
,  under  of  green  crops  have  been  found 
I  very  necessary  to  increase  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil.    At  the  Wyoming 
station  yields  of  oats  and  barley  have 
been  increased  practically  100  per  cent 
by  four  years'  application  of  barnyard 
manure  to  the  soil.   Not  only  has  the 
physical  texture  of  the  soil  been  im- 
proved, but  its  moisture-holding  ca- 
pacity has  been  increased.    But  one 
irrigation  is  now  necessary  on  soils 
where  two  or  three  irrigations  were 
necessary  before  the  manure  was  used. 
The  organic  matter  also  makes  the 
mineral  plant  food  in  the  soil  more 
available.    Experiments  at  the  Wyo- 
i  ming  station  have  shown  that  commer- 
, cial  fertilizers,  especially  the  minerals, 
are  of  little  or  no  value  on  our  soils, 
;  which   are   plentifully  supplied  with 
potash  and  phosphates.  There  is  some 
gain  from  the  use  of  the  commercial 
dried  blood,  nitrate  of  soda  and  other 
nitrogen  fertilizers.    But  these  gains 
j  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  ob- 
[  tained  from  the  use  of  barnyard  ma- 
;  nure  or  legume  crops  plowed  under, 
j  There  is  no  gain  whatever  from  the 
use  of  potash  or  phosphate  fertilizers 
I  used  alone.   The  manure  is  also  bene- 
I  flcial  on  the  dry  farm  when  handled 
j  carefully.   It  makes  the  soil  hold  mois- 
l  ture  better,  especially  if  there  is  deep 
i  plowing.  Care  must  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, that  the  manure  is  so  used  that 
it  will  decay  rapidly  and  become  a 
!  part  of  the  soil.    It  can  be  used  very 
j  successfully  as  a  top  dressing.   It  then 
serves  two  purposes,  namely,  it  acts 
!  as  a  mulch  and  at  tne  same  time  fur- 
I  nishes  plant  food. 

High  altitude  is  not  a  serious  draw- 
i  back  to  successful  farming.    In  fact, 
!  it  has  some  advantages.    The  cooler 
I  at  mosphere  keeps  down  evaporation 
j  and  the  higher  food  values  of  the 
J  plants  more  than  make  up  for  the 
slightly    decreased    yields.  Non-irri- 
gated farming  has  proved  a  success  in 
the  state  wherever  the  principles  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  E.  R.  Parsons,  the  dry 
farm    national    expert,    have  been 
adopted.    Wyoming  has  been  consid- 
ered a  stock  state,  and  it  will  remain 
so  to  a  large  degree.    Dairying  and 
hog  raising  will  necessarily  become  a 
nart  of  this  stock  raising,  thus  increas- 
ing  the    soil    fertility   and  bringing 
larger  profits  to  the  farmer.  More 
Intensive  farming  and  better  utiliza- 
tion   of   the   valuable   forage  crops 
which  can  be  grown  so  abundantly  are 
fts°ential  to  the  best  development  of 
Wyoming. 


Radiators  prolong  summer! 

Do  you  look  for- 
ward to  a  winter 
of  comfort,  cheer 
and  good  health, 
or  to  a  season 
of  possible  colds, 
chills  and  sick- 
ness, and  sure  dis- 
comfort for  the 
whole  family? 

Why  not  have  sum- 
mer continue  right 
on  in  your  house, 
making  every  room 
"just  fine"  all  over 
for  the  whole  win- 
ter? By  the  turn- 
ing of  a  valve  you 
can  have  comfortable,  even  heat  in  every  room  with  an  outfit  of 

m  *  Find    out    at    once    all  about 

AMFDIf  AN*7  InFAI  AMERICAN  Radiators  and 
MiTlLl\l\jnll  X  II/LrlL   IDEAL  Boilers  from  us  or  your 

fl  RADIATORS  ^  IBOILERS   local  dealer.  A  million  of  the  most 

successful  homes  in  the  country 

now  have  these  money-saving  and  comfort -bringing  outfits. 


You  and  your  family  have  to  spend  nearly  eight  months  indoors  and  without 
IDEAL  heating  you  have  to  endure  the  uneven,  uncertain,  old-fashioned  heating 
with  its  ashes,  coal-dust,  soot  and  trouble,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  family 
gets  dissatisfied  with  farm  life  under  these  conditions.  But  with  radiator  heating 
the  entire  house  becomes  a  haven  of  comfort  and  a  delightful  playground  for  the 
children  and  young  folks. 

Life  on  the  farm  beats  city  life,  that's  true,  but  it  is  only  true  when  you  have  and  enjoy  the  mod- 
ern comforts  and  conveniences  of  proper  heating  and  sanitation — radiator  heating  comes  first. 
IDEAL  heating  isn't  a  luxury  any  more — it  is  as  necessary  to  the  family  as  a  good  cook-stove. 
IDEAL- AMERICAN  heating  outfits  cost  less  than  you  imagine  and  the  investment  is  one  that 
pays  big  dividends  and  saves  fuel;  no  repairs,  less  labor,  and  hardly  any  caretaking.  It  repays 
you  over  6%  interest  money  on  a  bank  loan  made  for  installing  an  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMER- 
ICAN Radiators.  Talk  with  your  banker  about  it.  He  knows  it  is  the  best  permanent  value 
you  could  put  into  your  property. 

IDEAL- AMERICAN  heating  will  delight  your  wife  and  will  make  an  easy  winter  for  all  your 
family.  IDEAL  Boilers  can  be  put  in  any  building,  either  in  cellar,  side  room  or  outhouse. 
One  fire  heats  the  whole  house.  The  fuels  used  may  be  the  cheapest  soft  coal  screenings 
lignite,  pea  coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas.  Blizzards  and  strongest  winds  cannot 
keep  the  heat  away  from  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  home.  In  fact, 
the  colder  the  weather  the  better  the  heat. 

Running  water  or  water  mains  are  not  necessary,  as  the  water  in  the 
boileris  used  over  and  over  again  for  years.  IDEAL-AMERICAN  outfits 

give  the  same  excellent  service  year 
after  year  as  long  as  the  building 
stands  and  OLD  homes  are  equipped 
just  as  easily  as  new  ones.  Thousands 
of  farm  homes  already  have  IDEAL 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 
You  will  probably  find  them  in  some  of 
your  neighbors'  homes  —  ask  them. 
Call  up  the  local  dealer  and  get  him  to 
submit  an  estimate.  This  will  not  ob- 
ligate you  in  any  way. 
IMPORTANT  —  In  order  that  you 
may  get  all  of  the  facts  and  a  thor- 
ough explanation  of  these  splendid 
heating  outfits,  we  want  you  to  send 
at  once  for  a  copy  of  our  (free)  book 
"Ideal  Heating,"  48-pages  of  im- 
portant information,  fully  illus- 
trated and  beautifully  printed.  Sent 
free  for  your  name  and  address. 


A  No.  4-22-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
400  It.  ol  38-ta.  AMERICAN  Radl- 
ators,  costlngthe  owner  $200,  were 
used  to  heat  tbls  farm  bouse.  At 
tbls  price  the  good*  can  be  bought 
ol  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter. 
Tbis  did  not  include  cost  ol  labor, 
pipe,  valves,  Ireight,  etc.,  which 
vary  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


AMERICAN  Ra- 
diators and  IDEAL 
Boilers  change  any 
house  into  a  home. 


Showrooms  In  all 
large  cities 


flMERICANRMATOI^  COMPANY 


Write  to  Dept.  F-27 
Chicago 


Summit 

Knit-Nek  Vest 

Why  not  enjoy  your  winter's  outdoor 
work?  You  will  if  you  wear  a  Summit 
Knit-Nek  Vest. 

It  is  made  to  keep  you  warm  where 
you  need  it  most  and  allows  you  to 
move  around  with  ease. 

You  don't  need  a  heavy,  bulky  overcoat  ^ 
when  you  wear  one  of  these  vests. 

See  how  comfortably  the  patented  Knit-Nek 
sets  about  the  neck — keeps  you  pefectly  warm. 

The  leather  sleeves  and  the  leather  lining  in 
the  body  defy  the  cold  and  wind  to  get  at  your 
body  or  arms. 

And  then  there's  the  wool  wrist  protectors 
for  your  wrists. 

Wrile  today  for  our  interesting  style  book  and  give  your 
dealer's  name. 

GUITERMAN  BROS.,  Maker      364  Sibley  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Year  $1.00 

Three  Years   2.60 


This  is  the  time  to  make  definite 
plans  and  to  determine  to  grow  larger 
crops  and  get  better  prices  by  means 
of  securing  pure-bred  seed  and  prac- 
ticing a  system  of  deep  plowing,  thoro 
and  clean  cultivation. 


ROCKEFELLER  IN  COLORADO 


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations,  Chicago,  111. 


Our  Gunrautee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  tho  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 


EXPIRATIONS— The  label  or  wrap- 
per on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your 
subscrintion  expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are 
sufficient  notification  that  money  has 
been  received.  In  case  of  renewal,  If 
date  on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


The  illustration  on  the  cover 
page  of  this  issue  was  furnished 
by  Prof.  Sexon,  Superintendent 
of  the  Logan  County  High 
School,  and  is  the  home  of  A. 
Lambert,  located  on  the  plains 
near  Fleming  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Logan  County,  Colorado. 
It  is  a  forceful  reminder  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  un- 
irrigated  districts.  Mr.  Lambert 
is  a  practical  farmer,  has  built 
up  his  home  on  the  buffalo  sod 
and  has  refused  $60  per  acre  for 
his  land.  What  Mr.  Lambert  has 
accomplished  can  be  done  by 
others  and  the  millions  of  acres 
of  unirrigated  lands  can  be 
transformed  into  similar  attrac- 
tive homes. 


PLAN  FOR  INCREASED  YIELDS 


The  population  of  our  country  is  in- 
creasing far  more  rapidly  than  is  the 
development  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  it  devolves  on  the  farm- 
er to  make  such  plans  for  increasing 
the  production  of  the  country  that  this 
increased  population  might  adequately 
be  fed.  When  the  war  in  the  old  coun- 
try is  over,  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
very  heavy  immigration  to  America, 
and  this  great  influx  of  people  must 
be  fed  by  American  farmers. 

As  we  consider  plans  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  for  next  year's  crops 
it  is  highly  important  that  we  should 
outline  a  practical  system  of  soil 
management  that  will  improve  the  soil 
and  increase  the  yield  each  successive 
year.  A  fertile  soil  is  the  greatest  con- 
cern of  the  state  and  nation  and  by 
far  the  greatest  asset.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  operation  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  that  the  average  yield  de- 
creases instead  of  increases,  yet  this 
is  the  plain  but  discouraging  truth  of 
statistics.  In  many  instances  the  soil 
l  as  become  so  depleted  that  the  entire 
farm  has  been  abandoned  or  has  been 
sold  at  a  mere  fraction  of  what  its 
real  value  should  be.  This  condition 
is  seen  more  largely  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  the  same  soil-robbing  meth- 
ods are  being  practiced  by  Western 
farmers,  who  are  realizing  less  returns 
from  their  labor  year  after  year. 

In  nearly  every  community  there 
are  some  business  farmers  who  fully 
realize  that  they  cannot  continue  to 
abstract  the  productive  properties 
from  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time 
harvest  as  good  yields.  These  farm- 
ers not  only  plan  a  system  of  rotation, 
but  they  also  continually  add  fertiliz- 
er to  the  soil  in  the  way  of  barnyard 
and  corrall  manure,  and  the  plowing 
under  of  cover  crops.  They  likewise 
practice  diversification  and  possess  a 
sufficient  number  of  live  stock  that 
will  consume  practically  all  vegeta- 
tion grown  and  which  is  later  returned 
to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure. 


The  visit  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  has  done  more  to  restore  indus- 
trial peace  in  the  Centennial  State 
than  any  other  event.  He  and  his  fa- 
ther are  the  worst  abused  men  in 
America  today,  and  it  is  very  largely 
because  they  are  misunderstood. 
There  is  so  much  selfishness  and  envy 
in  the  make-up  of  the  average  man, 
and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  tear  down 
than  to  construct,  that  little  effort  is 
required  to  heap  maladiction  on  those 
who  have  achieved  success  in  a  large 
measure. 

Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  hearing  him  talk,  made  a 
radical  change  in  their  opinion  regard- 
ing him.  He  is  a  plain,  practical  busi- 
ness man,  very  approachable  and  as 
sympathetic  as  a  woman.  His  record 
at  college  is  one  of  which  any  Ameri- 
can boy  should  well  feel  proud.  For- 
mer classmates  found  him  a  true 
friend,  entirely  democratic  in  his  man- 
ner and  ever  ready,  in  a  quiet  way,  to 
help  a  worthy  cause.  Both  he  and  his 
father  are  not  above  associating  with 
their  employes  who  do  the  most  men- 
ial work  and  who  regard  son  and  fa- 
ther as  real  friends. 

In  his  visit  at  the  mining  camps  he 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of 
servants,  nor  was  he  guarded  by  an 
army  of  detectives,  but  he  mingled 
freely  with  the  mjners  of  different  na- 
tionalities, ate  with  them  at  the  com- 
mon boarding  house  and  engaged  in 
their  dances  and  other  amusements. 

His  visit  to  Colorado  was  for  the 
specific  purpose  to  study  the  condi- 
tions of  the  men  who  work  in  the 
mines,  to  rectify  any  wrongs  and  to 
ameliorate  conditions  in  general.  He 
outlined  a  co-operative  plan  which  was 
adopted  both  by  operators  and  miners, 
and  which  will  forever  put  an  end  to 
dissension  and  strikes  and  make  it 
wholly  unnecessary  for  the  miners  to 
retain  in  their  employ  agitators  who 
draw  big  salaries  and  whose  position 
is  dependent  on  the  trouble  they  can 
create  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Rockefeller  plan  of  co-operation  is 
quite  objectionable  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Amereica,  since  the  offi- 
cials of  the  union  will  not  be  longer 
able  to  create  industrial  strikes,  and 
if  this  plan  is  adopted  generally  thru- 
out  the  mining  country,  these  officials 
will  be  forced  to  go  to  work  and  earn 
an  honest  living. 

It  is  clear  to  be  seen  that  most  of 
the  troubles  in  the  world  are  imagin- 
ary and  most  of  the  differences  dis- 
appear with  a  more  complete  under- 
standing. Mr.  Rockefeller  convinced 
the  mine  workers,  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Colorado  in  general,  that  their 
interests  are  his  interests  and  that  he 
earnestly  desired  to  co-operate  with 
them  freely  so  that  all  parties  con- 
cerned may  enjoy  the  fullest  degree  of 
contentment. 


the  exception  of  perhaps  sugar,  green 
coffee,  rice  and  prunes,  nothing  was 
purchased  from  the  store  for  table  use. 
The  farmer  had  his  wheat  ground  into 
flour  and  a  part  of  his  corn  into  meal. 
The  old  kraut  barrel  behind  the  kitch- 
en door  was  as  familiar  an  object  as 
the  cookstove.  Numerous  stone  jars 
of  apple,  pumpkin,  grape  and  peach 
butter  could  be  found  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  winter  supplies  would  not  be 
considered  complete  without  a  barrel 
of  sorghum  and  several  large  cans  of 
honey. 

On  every  farm  there  could  be  found 
a  large  number  of  chickens,  a  flock  of 
geese,  and  in  the  fattening  pen  were 
to  be  seen  a  number  of  hogs  that  were 
regularly  butohered  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  when  sausage  and  spare- 
ribs  would  be  on  the  menu  for  several 
successive  weeks.  Later  in  the  spring 
the  home  butchered  meat  would  be 
hung  in  the  smokehouse  and  smoked 
with  fires  built  of  hickory  wood. 

Farmers  of  those  days  regarded 
these  necessary  supplies  in  the  way  of 
"p'reparedness"  for  winter.  These  cus- 
toms have  not  been  improved  on,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  if  they  were 
practiced  by  the  farmers  of  today.  In 
driving  thru  the  agricultural  section  of 
Northeastern  Colorado  for  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  stopping  at  many 
farm  houses,  I  found  very  few  farm- 
ers who  grew  and  put  away  for  win- 
ter use  their  own  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, but  the  great  majority  of  them 
depend  on  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  their  wheat  crop  to  buy  their  gen- 
eral supplies,  which  will  consist  large- 
ly of  canned  goods.  Many  of  them  do 
not  even  raise  their  own  meat,  which 
could  easily  be  done  with  but  very 
little  trouble  and  expense.  A  few 
farmers  were  seen  who  practiced  di- 
versified farming,  grew  orchards,  al- 
falfa, had  shade  trees  in  the  yard  and 
a  grove  for  windbreak  and  their 
homes  reminded  one  of  those  seen  in 
the  more  prosperous  sections  of  the 
Middle  States. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  FARM 
MACHINERY 


GET  READY  FOR  WINTER 


Much  has  been  written  about  the 
preparedness  of  our  Nation,  but  what 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  individual 
farmer  at  this  time  is  his  preparedness 
for  winter.  The  average  farmer  has 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  specializing 
in  crops  and  whatever  that  specialty 
may  be,  he  expects  to  realize  enough 
out  of  the  sale  of  that  particular  crop 
to  provide  means  for  the  purchase  of 
all  other  supplies  required.  We  sel- 
dom see  farmers  who  practice  meth- 
ods of  our  fathers,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  grow  and  store  for  winter 
use  nearly  everything  used  on  the  ta- 
ble. In  those  days  the  farmer  had 
either  a  cellar  under  the  house  or  on 
the  outside,  and  in  this  he  never  failed 
to  lay  in  a  generous  supply  of  apples, 
potatoes,  squashes,  cabbages,  carrots 
— in  fact,  all  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
could  be  grown  on  his  farm,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  women  would  can, 
preserve  and  jelly  large  quantities  of 
fruits,  etc.  These  supplies  enable  the 
farmer's  family  to  not  only  live  much 
cheaper,  but  also  much  better.  With 


The  big  increase  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  machinery  and  the  con- 
sequent profits  are  not  due  to  the 
greater  number  of  people  engaging  in 
the  farming  industry,  but  to  the  care- 
lessness of  farmers  in  allowing  their 
machinery  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
elements  and  become  useless  after  two 
or  three  years  of  wear.  Much  more 
machinery  rusts  out  than  wears  out. 

In  making  a  trip  thru  the  country  a 
few  days  ago  I  saw  an  example  of  pre- 
paredness for  the  next  year's  work 
that  made  an  interesting  study.  At 
the  end  of  the  rows  of  corn  stood  the 
cultivators  where  the  farmer  had  un- 
hitched after  having  laid-by  his  corn, 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  shovels  he 
had  left  the  dirt  on  them,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  readiness  to 
resume  plowing  next  spring.  Adjoin- 
ing the  corn  field  stood  the  grain 
binder  just  where  the  cutting  had  been 
finished. 

This  farmer  has  evidently  planned 
his  work  ahead,  and  it  could  be  easily 
seen  that  he  was  a  student  of  econom- 
ics. He  believes  in  practicing  the  the- 
ory of  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  pulling 
the  machinery  up  to  the  shed  and 
back  to  the  field  again  the  following 
season.  He  not  only  eliminated  this 
extra  work,  but  also  that  of  building 
a  machinery  house,  which  would  give 
him  more  time  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  for  talking  over  national  prob- 
lems with  his  neighbors  at  the  gro- 
cery store. 

I  visited  another  farmer,  who  also 
planned  ahead,  but  in  a  different  way. 
His  machinery  was  well-housed  and  he 
advised  that  as  soon  as  the  rush  of 
the  fall  work  was  over  he  would  oil 
and  paint  his  machinery,  supply  any 
broken  or  missing  parts,  and  in  the 
spring  his  machinery  would  practical- 
ly be  as  good  as  new.  This  farmer 
used  the  same  machinery  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  or  until  it  was  actually 
worn  out.  The  money  that  he  would 
otherwise  spend  in  the  purchase  of 
new  machinery  he  invested  in  good 
live  stock  and  in  improvements  about 
his  place.  He  is  also  a  student  of  eco- 
nomics, but  practices  the  theory  that 
a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  made. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  pure- 
bred cockerels  for  spring  use.  You 
can  get  them  now  for  one-third  the 
amount  that  they  will  cost  you  in  the 
spring  and  the  feed  given  them  will 
hardly  be  noticed.  You  can't  afford 
to  breed  mongrels  any  longer. 


See  that  every  bit  of  manure  is 
hauled  from  the  stables  and  corrallB 
and  scattered  on  the  fields  before  It 
freezes  up.  By  persistent  effort,  you 
can  make  your  fields  more  productive 
each  succeeding  year,  and  barnyard 
manure  is  one  of  the  best  factors  that 
enter  into  increasing  the  fertility. 

The  first  time  you  are  in  town,  go 
to  the  tinners  and  get  a  bunch  of 
scraps  of  zinc.  Put  some  of  these  in 
a  stove  containing  a  hot  fire  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  soot 
will  burn  out  of  the  pipes  and  chim- 
neys. This  is  better  than  the  old  way 
of  taking  pipes  down  and  scattering 
soot  all  over  the  floor. 


Hitch  up  your  team — go  out  and  buy 
a  good  load  of  beets — take  them  home 
and  put  them  in  a  pit  and  in  the  win- 
ter when  succulent  feed  is  difficult  to 
get,  feed  some  of  the  beets  to  your 
milk  cows  and  poultry  and  note  the 
increase  in  production.  A  few  fed  to 
the  horses  and  hogs  will  improve  their 
condition. 


While  the  market  price  of  cabbage 
is  so  very  low,  buy  a  few  hundred 
pounds  and  store  them  in  a  pit  for 
winter  poultry  feed.  It  will  material- 
ly increase  the  egg  production  as  well 
as  improve  the  condition  of  the  birds. 
Forty-cent  eggs  will  buy  quite  a  few 
table  supplies  as  well  as  warm  clothes 
for  the  children. 


This  is  a  favorable  time  to  increase 
the  live  stock.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  feed  in  the  country.  Why  not  feed 
this  on  farms  instead  of  shipping  it 
to  other  localities  where  the  feeders 
will  make  a  profit  at  your  expense? 
You  need  the  fertility  in  the  manure, 
By  feeding  the  crops  the  soil  may  be 
built  up  at  the  least  expense. 


One  of  the  best  investments  that  a 
farmer  can  make  at  this  season  is 
the  purchase  of  a  good  road  drag.  If 
you  keep  the  roads  adjacent  to  your 
farm  well  dragged  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, your  example  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  your  neighbors,  with  the  re- 
sult that  good  roads  will  be  enjoyed  in 
the  entire  community.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  best  drag  to  purchase  or 
make,  write  D.  Ward  King,  Maitland, 
Mo. 


Begin  preparations  now  for  building 
an  icehouse.  You  can  do  your  own 
work  and  the  cost  of  the  material  will 
be  insignificant  compared  to  the  pleas- 
ure you  derive  out  of  the  ice  in  the 
summer.  Ice  should  be  regarded  as  a 
necessity  instead  of  a  luxury.  If  you 
don't  live  near  a  pond  or  stream,  you 
can  freeze  ice  out  of  the  water  from 
your  well.  A  dish  of  icecream  now 
and  then  is  relished  by  the  best  of 
men.  Think  of  the  joy  it  will  bring 
to  the  children  and  the  wife.  You  al- 
ready have  the  cream  and  milk  and 
can  easily  have  the  ice. 


PRIZES  FOR  FARMERS* 
LETTERS 


I  want  to  hear  every  month  from 
our  50,000  farmer  subscribers.  You 
are  doubtless  making  a  success  of 
one  or  more  features  of  farming, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  the  other 
farmers  about  it  thru  these  col- 
umns. Write  me  your  experience 
in  growing  sudan  grass,  in  the  use 
of  silos,  your  method  of  plowing, 
what  you  think  of  the  small  tractor, 
the  automobile  on  the  farm,  the 
value  of  dairy  cows,  and  on  many 
other  subjects  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  For  every  letter  received 
a  valuable  prize  will  be  sent  post- 
paid. These  prizes  will  be  clas- 
sified according  to  the  merits  of  the 
letters.  Address  me  personally, 
care  of  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 

H.  S.  GROVES, 
Managing  Editor. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.    You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 

Domestic  Water  Supply 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  saw  in  Western  Farm  Life  where 


Ailment  of  Young  Mare 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

have  a   three-year-old   mare  that 


the  editor  said  one  could  put  water  in  urinates  too  often.  When  working  on 
the  kitchen  for  $100.    Will  you  please  !  the  plow  she  will  stop  every  round  at 


tell  me  all  about  it — how  it  can  be  done 
and  where  to  get  the  fixtures,  etc.? — F. 
W.  Golden,  Boulder  Co.,  Colo. 


exactly   the  same  place  and  attempts 
to  urinate,  but  passes  very  little.  Some- 
times the  urine  is  white  and  milky  and 
at   other  times  it  is  of  a  dark  coffee 
If  you  want  to  install  a  water  plant  ;  color.     When   running  in   the  pasture 
at  a  minimum  cost,  vou  should  be  able  ;  she  seems  to  be  all  right  and  is  only 
to  do  it  for  considerably  less  than  bo.th.er?d  when  working.    When  first 


hitched  up,  she  seems  to  have  good 
life,  but  after  working  a  half  hour  or 
less,  she  grows  tired,  hangs  her  head 
and  acts  like  a  horse  that  is  all  in. 
She  had  a  catch  colt  when  two  years, 
old.  when  everything  seemed  to  be  all 
right.  She  is  in  good  flesh  and  well  in 
every  other  respect. — Winn  W.  Martin, 
Morgan  Co.,  Colo. 

Cut  the  feed  for  the  mare  down  so 


?100.  If  you  are  so  located  that  you 
could  pipe  the  water  from  a  spring 
above  your  house,  about  all  the  cost 
attached  would  be  the  piping,  plumb- 
ing and  tanks.  If  the  land  surround- 
ing your  house  has  a  fall  of  four  feet 
and  there  is  a  running  stream  near, 
you  could  install  a  hvdraulic  ram  for ,  , 
$22,  and  the  additional  cost  would  be  that  she  !°se  50  to  100  lbs.,  or 

for  piping,  tanks  and  plumbing  only.  m.ore,\n  flesh:    Give  her  a  teaspoonful 
If  you  prefer  to  put  in  a  windmill,  I  -  °*  saltpeter  in  feed  or  water  once  a 
would  suggest  that  you  write  for  cata-  j  day  ,f°r  ten  days-      This  treatment 
logues  to  the  Curr'ie  Windmill  Com- !  snould  Put  her  m  good  condition, 
panv,  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  to  the  Aer-  7 
motor  Company,  Chicago.    The  Currie  Bfst  Way  to  Pick  a  Duck 

people  sell  a  mil.  as  low  as  $u.  The  ^^Talt^ss^e  Subscriber  asked, 
winamill  is  quite  a  popular  device  for  "Which  is  the  best  wav  to  pick  a 
furnishing  domestic  water  supplies  in  du,?k?"  Another  subscriber  gives  the 
country  homes.  If  you  would  prefer  a  ;  foli°_T'2f  TiTS}io£s:  t  u  « 
gasolline  engine,  write  the  Ottawa  .  Before  the  duck  gets  cold  after  kill- 
Mfg.  Company,  Ottawa,  Kans.,  and  the  i  mg>  drv-Pick  all  the  feathers  that  you 
A.  W.  Ptraub  Company,  Chicago,  HI.  j  want  to  save,  then  wring  a  piece  of 
You  might  also  write  the  Associated  old  burlap  or  gunny  sack  out  of  boil- 
Manufacturers  Company,  Waterloo,  in&  water,  wrap  the  duck  in  same  and 
Iowa.  The  Ottawa  people  put  up  a  'et  steam  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
1%  horsepower  engine  for  $24.75.  You  ruD  d«ck  briskly  with  the  sack,  which 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  tank  for  I  wil1  remove  all  of  the  remaining  feath- 
about  $25,  and  by  figuring  with  differ- ,  ers,  down  and  pin  feathers,  and  the 
ent  manufacturing  houses  and  securing  duck  is  ready  for  the  oven. — Mrs.  C, 
a  plumber  that  will  not  rob  you,  I 
think  you  can  easily  install  a  plant  for 
less  than  $100.  This,  of  course,  as- 
sumes that  you  already  have  your  well 
dug  and  a  good  pump  installed. 


of.  The  average  buyer  wants  to  pur- 
chase direct  from  the  seller,  and  there 
is  a  good  market  for  everything  the 
breeder  and  farmer  has  to  sell  if  they 
would  only  tell  the  people  what  they 
have  to  offer.  The  farmer  must  real- 
ize that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
advertise  the  same  as  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer.  There  are  any 
number  of  people  who  would  buy  eggs, 
butter,  canned  goods,  home-cured 
meats  and  other  supplies  fresh  from 
the  farm  and  pay  a  good  price  if  they 
knew  where  to  get  the  supnlies,  but 
rather  than  spend  a  few  cents  that 
would  bring  in  dollars  by  running  a 
classified  ad,  the  average  farmer  will 
sell  his  produce  for  one-half  to  his 
local  grocer,  when  he  can  easily  get 
almost  double  the  amount  thru  ad- 
vertising. 

The  following  Duroc  Jersey  breeders 
are  thoroly  reliable  and  you  should  be 
able  to  get  what  you  want  from  some 
of  them:  C.  P.  Burke,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.;  J.  A.  Benedict,  Littleton,  Colo.; 
Klatter  Kroft  Farm,  University  Park, 
Colo.;  Caldwell  Martin,  Route  No.  3, 
Littleton,  Colo.;  A.  E.  Palmer,  Ala- 
mosa, Colo. 


Denver  Co.,  Colo. 


How  to  Silo  Stock  Beets 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

What  is  the  best  way  to  silo  stock  beets  ?- 


Duroc  Jerseys  Wanted 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  looking  for  the  address  of  a  re- 
liable breeder  of  registered  Duroc  Jer- 
sey hogs.  I  do  not  find  any  advertise- 
ments of  this  breed  in  your  journal. 
Can  you  put  me  in  correspondence  with 
a  reliable  breeder? — L  M.  Garret,  San 
Juan  Co.,  N.  M. 

We  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time 
to  convince  farmers  and  breeders  of 
the  importance  of  advertising  what 
they  have  to  sell.    For  a  few  cents  in 


THE  FARMERS'  SHOW 


Zack  Slocum,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 

The  best  way  to  silo  stock  beets  is 
to  store  them  in  a  root  cellar  in  the 
same  way  potatoes  and  other  root 
crops  are  stored.  Next  to  this  method  , 
the  best  way  is  to  store  them  in  a  pit.  °Z  a  feV°lurs'  ^  ™nl*  tel1 
When  placed  in  a  pit  they  should  be  I  our  *° '00°  subscribers  what  they  have 
placed  in  piles  in  such  a  way  that  the  f° offer  and  w.]tt^  a  vfry  short. tlme 
ground  will  be  well  drained.  In  fact,  th.eyt  could  sel1  their  stock,  grain  or 
it  Is  usually  advisable  to  dig  out  a  whatever  they  may  desire  to  dispose 
trench  around  the  edge  of  the  pile  to 
insure  certainty  of  good  drainage.  The 
manner  of  storing  the  beets  will  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  to  be  stored. 
If  the  quantity  is  rather  small,  they 
may  be  stored  in  a  round  pile.  With 
large  quantities,  it  is  better  to  store  ' 
in  a  long  pile,  bringing  the  pile  to 
a  peak  at  approximately  six  feet  in 
height.  On  account  of  the  danger  in 
heating  it  is  unwise  to  have  the  pile 
wider  than  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  - 
altho  piles  have  been  kept  that  were 
much  wider  than  this.  Stored  beets  I 
should  be  covered  with  a  light  cover- 
ing of  earth.  The  top  of  the  pile 
should  be  provided  with  ventilators 
which  may  be  made  with  ordinary  lum- 
ber. In  the  early  fall  the  covering 
should  be  quite  light;  as  cold  weather 
approaches  the  covering  may  be  made 
heavier  by  applying  alternate  layers 
of  straw  and  earth. 

ALVIN  KEZER, 
Agronomist,  Colorado  Experiment 
Station. 


THE  "TUTTLE"  SELF-FEEDING  AND 
SELF-WIRING  HAY  PRESS 


Can  save  you  money  both  in  buying  and  run- 
nine  a  hay  pr'-sn.  W.  M.  Stephens,  Colony, 
Kans..  says:  "I  saved  $150  in  buying  a 
'Tuttle'  and  got  a  better  press."  Our  Type 
C  press  complete  with  engine,  $330. 

THE  TUTTLE  MOTOR  PRESS  CO. 
Dept.  10,  tola,  Kant. 


By  Marguerite  Geraldine  Futvoye 
Early  in  the  morning 

To  see  the  Farmers'  Show 
I  took  a  little  book, 

So  here  is  what  I  know. 

I  started  by  the  gate, 

The  man  most  went  in  fits; 
"To  see  how  things  grow  dry, 
Will  cost  you  just  two  bits." 

The  right  way  now  to  go, 
I  really  was  in  doubt; 
My  optics  caught  a  sign, 
I  knew  there  was  a  "Routt." 

Say!  but  that's  some  county, 

Ain't  they  got  the  coal! 
I  really  am  surprised 

As  yet  it  ain't  been  stole. 

Talk  about  your  buckwheat! 

You  see  those  ears  of  corn? 
"Guess  in  Lincoln  County 

Those  farmers  sure  are  born." 

Seen  Otero  County? 

You  really  "can't  elope," 
For  with  a  Rocky  "Ford" 

You've  got  the  climbing  dope. 

Tomatoes,  beans  and  pumpkins, 

And  cabbage  by  the  score; 
Oh,  you  Adams  County! 
With  plenty  at  your  door! 

Boulder's  ,wide  exhibit 

Makes  other  counties  shy; 

"Just  a  little  bolder," 
That's  the  reason  why. 

All  hail  to  you,  Montrose! 

"Ood  speed  the  plow,"  you  say; 
We  like  your  tempting  fruit, 

Your  exhibit  gay. 

Oh!  Washington,  your  sign, 

It  surely  can't  be  beat; 
We  know  your  corn  is  King, 

And  Queen  is  sure  your  wheat. 

Seen  the  "Western  Farm  Life"? 

Say,  their  ad  is  clever; 
Take  a  year's  subscription. 

You'll  be  glad  forever. 

"Good  bye,  Mr.  Farmer, 

We  hate  to  see  you  go; 
You're  always  welcome 

With  your  good  old  show." 


How  to  Make  Hominy 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  recipe 
for  making  hominy  or  hulled  corn  in 
the  Questions  and  Answers  columns  of 
Western  Farm  Life? — C.  W.  Heywood. 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  Box  303. 

Make  a  lye  strong  enough  to  eat  a 
feather.  Take  good,  sound  corn,  wash 
and  drop  into  the  hot  lye.  As  soon  as 
the  hull  begins  to  come  off  and  the 
sprout  to  drop  out  remove  and  throw 
into  cold  water.  Wash  thru  several 
waters,  drain  and  dry. 

A  lye  may  be  made  from  good  wood 
ashes  by  putting  one  gallon  of  ashes 
into  a  sack  and  boiling  it  in  three 
gallons  of  water  until  the  lye  is  the 
desired  strength. — Charlotte  E.  Car- 
penter, Acting  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics,  Colorado  State 
Agricultural  College. 


e  a  S 


Earth  doein't  clo<  or  Kick  in  the 
SUodtrd  Earth  Aacer.  Diis  easy  ;  like 

boring  a  hole  through  soft  pine 
board  with  a  brand  new  brace  and 
bit.  Dili  wellt,  post-holea  or  hole* 
for  any  purpote. 

STANDARD 
Weil-Boring  Outfit 

Dili  «40  ft.  well  In  on.  d.y.  Wlllfoud«ep 

"  loo  ft.  Pur.  narkUnf  water  »irth«  ytr 
round  from  a  "Standard  Outfit"  w.H. 

Make  $20.00  a  day  p^ir 

own  well  tor  nothing  and  the  auger  yours 

fanjr  botes  you  want  about  ths  place, 
luatrated  booklet  tells  you  all  about  It. 
Enclose  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage.  Writ*  Nov: 

STANDARD  AUGER  CO., 
38  N-Weat  34th  St..  ChlCa-go,  III. 


MY  SPREADER  LASTS 

A  LIFETIME 


No  farm  implement  payg  for  Itself 

BO  mar-/  ti.-iCM  over  U  tiie  Genuine 


SSfffiSS  GajlQW:  /  Low  L)fwn  Sj  reader.  Pays 
♦  39  so         dividend  when  used  ar.y  time  of 

<52~ 
*64 
$76 
$82 


XO50 

i  ~  so  tliC  year-   My  rcvV  Low  Down  No.  3 
*D*£~    with  heavy  channel  Elccl  frame, 
75  trursed  like  a  Btccl  bridge,  double 
.wm^crk  chair*  drive,  flexible  rake  and  low 
*/0*  down  beater  ia  sold  on  30  days'  trial 

-  C/v  an  J  ima  lantfled  to  please  you  bo  tier  than 


market.  Its  lionoi 
construction.,  sim- 
plicity, eleven 
.  „ _  spreader  improve- 
ments and  low  price  (be- 
cause it  is  mad  s  and  sold  di- 
rect to  you  with  only  one 
small  profit  added)  mr-ke  it 

Eopular  in  every  neighborhood 
is.  new  four-color  special 
cataloif  free.    Spreaders  shipr 
from   Minneapolis.  Kansas  C 
Council  Bluffs.Ch.cairooe  Wat 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

KNEE  CAP"?,  ANK1  ETS, 
SUPPORTEFS,  ETC. 

Quick  service,  fresh  goods,  made 
to  order  on  our  own  loom. 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

The  J.  Durbin  Surg.  Supply  Co. 
lOutt  Curtis  St.        Denver,  Colo. 


Change  m  Subscription  P 


rice 


Commencing  with  this  issue,  November  1,  1915,  the  reg- 
ular subscription  price  of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  will  be 
as  follows : 

One  year  $1.00 

Three  years   2.50 

In  order  to  give  all  of  our  friends  and  subscribers  an  op- 
portunity to  renew  at  the  old  rate,  such  renewals  will  be 
accepted  for  the  next  thirty  days  at  the  old  rate  of  one  year, 
50c;  three  years,  $1.00. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  the  farmers'  and  stockmen's  own  mag- 
azine. In  it  we  believe  that  the  farmer  and  stockman  readers  want 
the  very  best  magazine  that  can  be  produced.  You  want  a  magazine 
that  will  fill  all  your  requirements  in  the  way  of  a  publication  that  will 
give  you  information  and  counsel,  that  will  aid  and  assist  you  in  mak- 
ing your  farm  and  ranch  more  profitable  and  surroundings  more  pleas- 
ant. 

WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  has  been  growing  and  improving  each 
issue  since  its  establishment.  You  as  well  as  the  management  want 
to  see  it  continue  to  improve.  With  this  increase  in  the  subscription 
price  substantial  improvements  can  be  looked  for  in  every  department. 
A  more  extensive  service  department  will  be  at  your  command  and, 
above  all,  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  w£«uts  you  to  realize  at  all  times 
that  it  is  your  magazine  and  you  are  expected  to  look  to  it  for  any 
service,  information  or  assistance  of  which  you  find  yourself  in  need. 

We  want  to  receive  suggestions  from  you  as  to  what  you  think 
will  be  practical  improvements  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  We  want 
just  as  many  of  you  as  can  to  sit  down  and  write  us  and  give  your 
own  idea  of  improving  and  making  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  a  better 
and  more  valuable  magazine  for  you. 

Look  up  your  name  label  on  your  magazine  and  if  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  in  the  next  few  months  send  in  your  renewal  at  once  so 
as  to  secure  the  old  rate.    One  year  50c;  three  years,  $1.00. 

Use  the  following  blank  if  you  like.    Better  attend  to  it  NOW. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Western  Farm  Life, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  enclosing  to  renew  my  subscription 

for  years. 

Name   City  

County   State  


LO 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 
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Silken  Hose- 
Gift  of  Romance 


Since  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
vleigh  is  reputed  to  have 
'given  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
pair  of  silken  hose,  the 
propriety  and  favor  of 
such  a  grift  have  never 
diminished. 

Co-operation  of  one  of 
I  the  best  mills  in  the 
country  to  produce  fine, 
heavy,  yet  sheer  silk 
hose  with  fine  lisle  gar- 
ter hems  and  lisle  soles, 
heels  and  toes  has 
brought  forth 


Dollar  Silk 
Wonder  Hose 


which  we  absolutely  guarantee 
to  give  satisfactory  wear  if  prop- 
erly treated  and  cared  for — and 
they  do  wear,  as  thousands  of 
women  will  testify. 

More  than  CO  beautiful  shades 
and  black,  white  and  tan.  Send 
sample  of  material  to  be  matched. 
Prom  every  standpoint,  the  most 
remarkable  silk  hose  we  know  of. 
Made  to  our  order  and  not  sold 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Six  pairs,  different  colors  if  you 
wish,  or  one  pair,  will  be  a  re- 
minder to  someone  of  your 
thoughtfulness;  six  pairs  for  six 
dollars;  one  pair,  one  dollar. 

Prepaid  by  insured  parcel  post 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


The  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Mark  your  letter,  "Attention, 
Miss  Hocking." 


THE  WYOMING  STATE  FAIR 


This  $585 Tractor 

Will  Be  Given  Away 

You  can  become  the  owner  of  this  $685  BULL 
TRACTOR  without  cost,  as  a  result  of  a  few  weeks' 
spare-time  work  in  your  own  community,  and  I  will 
pay  the  freight.    You  may  feel  that  you  can't  afford  to 
buy  a  TRACTOR  this  season  but  if  you  live  in  the  V. 
3.  A.  you  can  get  one  without  cost. 
What  this  Wonderful  Machine  Does 
Delivers  25  H.  1*.  at  the  belt;  10  H.  P.  at  the  draw 
bar.  and    is  adapted  for  farms  of  80  acres  and  up. 
1'ravelB  faster  than  horseB,  and  eats  only  when  it  works, 
l'ulls  plows,  scederB,  harvesters,  mowers,  drills,  discs, 
grinds  feed,  saws  wood,  and  does  stationery  belt  work 
Send  me  your  name  and  address  at  once.  You  can't 
afford  to  overlook  this  great  opportunity.  It  reuuires  no 
experience,  and  costs  nothing  to  find  out  all  about  it.  I 
have  already  given  away  eight  of  these  TRAC'I  ORS 
on  my  new  easy  plan  arid  if  yon  don't  like  my  offer, 
you  will  be  under  no  obligation. 
Send  Coupon  Today  for  Information 


W.  M .  WAGNER,  Mgr. 

84  E.  4th,  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Withont  obligating  me,  tell  me  how  I  can  get  this 
•585  BULL  TRACTOR,  without  cost. 


Name 


Postoffice- 
State  


_R.  F.  D._ 


Let  Us  Show  You  How  to  Get  Your 

Next  Suit 

FREE 

f  jMade  to  Your  Measure 

Kmm   Do  von  want  this  swell  suit? 

SRy  Want  1 1  fornothin*?  Without  a  pen- 
kW    „.,--co,t7  $;jo  to  $40  woul.1  not  buy 
itt.T  one.   Simply  Wear  It,  tell 
'  friend*  where  yon  got  it— and 

Make  *10  to  *15  a  Day 

IUdi  thnlr  ordem.  Itfsdearl  eaiiy- 
Voo  Dover  Haw  u  nobbier  «uit  Or  • 
more  stunning  putt*  rn.  cut  in  strict- 
ly Tango  style  (3  months  ahead  of 
the  times*.  Your  choice  of  60  pat- 
Urni  end  a  dozen  styles  to  choose 
from.  Drop  us  ■  postal  card  for 
heavy  pat  torn  book,  inside  Informa- 
tion about  stylee.  ■  1  am  i  h  k 
hlankg.  etc.. sf£  DON'T  WAIT. 
Everything-  FREE. 

Suit  Delivered  FREE 


""!?« ir'--orSliito!l"J  I  American  Woolen  Mills  Co 

gBfi^jgL^O-Pt.   "A"  CHICAGO 


T.  S.  Parsons 

The  eighth  annual  State  Fair  of 
Wyoming,  held  at  Douglas  September 
28  to  October  2,  was  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  that  organization. 
Rain  and  cool  weather  the  first  two 
days  dampened  the  enthusiasm  to 
some  extent  and  perhaps  kept  down 
the  attendance  somewhat,  but  the 
weather  was  ideal  the  last  three  days 
and  special  as  well  as  the  regular 
trains  brought  large  crowds  from  all 
directions. 

The  State  Fair  grounds  are  beauti- 
fully situated  only  two  blocks  from 
the  little  city  of  Douglas.  These 
grounds  were  donated  by  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  for 
fair  purposes,  and  the  State  Fair  Com- 
mission has  improved  them  by  grad- 
ing, the  setting  out  of  shade  trees  and 
the  erection  of  beautiful  buildings. 
Beautiful  lawns  surround  the  main 
buildings  and  bright  beds  of  flowers 
make  a  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  both  in  beauti- 
fying the  grounds  and  in  the  erection 
of  new  buildings.  A  new  grandstand 
has  been  erected,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  1,500  people.  This  more  than 
doubles  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
grounds.  A  new  poultry  house,  60x70 
feet  in  size,  was  also  erected  the  past 
year.  The  building  is  large  and  airy 
and  well-lighted,  making  an  excellent 
house  for  the  display  of  poultry  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  year  it  was  near- 
ly filled,  a  car  of  pure-bred  poultry  of 
nearly  every  variety  known  being  on 
exhibition.  Some  pens  of  Wyoming- 
bred  poultry  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. This  was  especially  true  of 
the  pen  of  White  Wyandottes,  which 
took  the  sweepstakes  prize.  These 
fowls  were  grown  by  Miss  Grace  Ellis 
of  Basin,  Wyo.,  a  girl  ten  years  old 
and  a  member  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Agricultural  Club  of  Wyoming. 

A  large  section  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  was  devoted  to  the  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  club  work.  Long 
rows  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  shown  along  with  the  peck  and 
ear  exhibits  of  potatoes  and  corn.  A 
wonderful  showing  was  made  by  the 
boys  and  girls  and  no  part  of  the  fair 
was  more  interesting  and  instructive 
than  this.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  this  exhibit  was  the  attend- 
ance of  the  champion  boy  and  girl 
from  each  county  where  club  work  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  State.  These 
young  farmers,  in  their  several  local- 
ities, are  making  the  old  ones  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  was  taxed  this 
year  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  agri- 
cultural displays  were  larger  than  ever 
before  and  many  new  counties  came  in 
with  their  displays  for  the  first  time. 
Big  Horn  and  Fremont  Counties,  the 
pioneers,  were  on  hand  as  usual  with 
their  great  displays  of  grains,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits,  Mr.  Ed  Young  of  Fre- 
mont County  having  an  individual  dis- 
play of  fruit  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  whole  county.  Washakie,  one  of  the 
newer  counties  of  the  State,  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  with  its  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  products,  as 
also  is  Goshen  County.  Weston  Coun- 
ty came  in  this  year  with  a  notable 
display  of  dry  grown  crops  and  Con- 
verse and  Niobrara  Counties  also  made 
their  usual  records  in  dry  farm  dis- 
plays. Sheridan  County  had  not  shown 
for  several  years,  but  came  back  this 
year  with  a  display  equal  to  that  of 
any  county.  This  dislpay  was  a  mar- 
vel of  neatness. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  had  an 
attractive  exhibit,  educational  in  na- 
ture, showing  by  means  of  pictures 
and  charts  the  various  lines  of  work 
carried  on  by  the  Experiment  Station. 
Models  of  silos,  irrigation  appliances 
and  seed  cleaning  machinery  were 
shown.  One  part  of  the  exhibit  was 
by  the  Extension  Department.  This 
showed,  by  charts  and  models,  work 
in  dairying,  domestic  science  and  other 
lines  of  work  carried  on  by  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year.  A  large  map 
showed  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
having  county  agencies  and  every 
place  in  the  State  where  any  form  of 
agricultural  extension  work  had  been 
carried  on  during  the  year. 

The  basement  of  the  Agricultural 
Building  was  taken  up  with  the  usual 
industrial  exhibits  to  be  seen  at  a 
State  Fair.    Cooking  demonstrations, 


As  Easy  to  Light  As 
a  Gas  Jet 


T 


O  light  the 


lamp  you  don't  have 


to  remove  the  shade  or  the  chimney;  you 
don't  have  to  risk  burnt  or  oily  fingers.  The 
RAYO  is  clean  and  convenient.  Its  light  is 
clear  and  odorless,  because  it  mixes  oil  and  air 
in  just  the  right  proportions. 
Dealers  everywhere  carry  the  RA  YO. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Albuquerque  Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 

Denver  Pueblo 
Butte      /yP^S°^>\i\  Boise 


MAYER  Dry-Sox  Shoes  are  the  ideal  wet  weather  shoes.  They 
keep  your  feet  dry  and  warm  and  protect  you  from  rain,  snow 
and  slush,  because  they  have  a  cork  waterproof  filling  between 
inner  and  outer  sole,  pig's  bladder  between  upper  leather  and 
lining  and  rubber  welt  which  make  Dry-Sox  Shoes  as  near 

water-proof  as  possible. 


DRY-  SOX 
SHOES  momnx 

Give  unusual  wear  on  account  of  the  way 
they  are  made,  oak  tanned  soles.full  vamps 
— strong,  steel   shank — eolid  counters. 

WARNING — Always  look  for  the 
name  and  Mayer  trade  mark  on  the 
•ole.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in 
all  styles  for  men,  women, children; 
Honorbilt  Cushion  Shoes,  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

Milwaukee  Wisconsin 


Spring 
Step  Red 
luftRubberHed 
Best  Quality  Upper 
Animal  farchmerrr 

Inside  Kid  Lining 
'Animal  farchmerrr 
Cork  Filling         (Ky  IwH 
Solid  OakTanned  Out  Sole 
Rubber  welt  sewed  invr'rth  leather  well  Keeps  outdampne» 


No  Waste  Lumber  When  Buying  From  Us 


Ream 
Built 
Houses 


The  average  waste  of  lumber  in  building  a  house  is  18  per 
cent  .  Out  of  every  $100  you  spend,  $18  goes  to  the  waste  pile. 
The  "Heady  Built"  plan  saves  this  $18  and  puts  it  into  the  house. 
Complete  "knock  down"  houses  as  low  as  $205.  Plans  so  simple 
anyone  can  fit  the  numbered  pieces  of  machine-sawed  material  to- 
gether, and  an  attractive,  substantial  home  is  the  result — with 
a  saving  in  money,  time  and  labor.  Satisfaction  guaranteed — 
but  send  for  vour  catalogue  today. 

Ready  Built  House  Co.,  990  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 
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5PRAYING-PAINTIN6-QI5INFECT1NG 

Get  your  orchards  and  trees  in  prime  condition  this 
FaD  and  they  will  require  but  little  attention  next  Spring, 
for  Fall  spraying  with  a  Myers  Spray  Pump  destroys 
scale  and  similar  diseases  at  the  right  time. 

The  MYERS  POWER  SPRAY  RIG  shown  below  is 
built  lor  high  pressure  work  where  extensive  spraying 
operations  are  earned  on.  and  is  complete  with  tank, 
tower,  pump  and  accessories  ready  for  engine  and  wagon 
trucks.  Other  types  of  Myers  Spray  Outfits  include  small 
Bucket  and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  and  medium  and  large 
capacity  Barrel  and  Tank  Outfits  for  hand  or  power 
operation — All  are  proven,  tested  and  completely  equipp- 
ed with  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Accessories,  ready  to  spray. 

Send  today  for  64  page  Catalog-MYERS  SPRAY 
PUMPS  lor  SPRAYING.  PAINTING.  DISINFECTING. 
It  shows  all  styles  and  gives  Tables,  Formulas  and 
Directions  How  and  When  to  Spray. 


It  Ij  Mor#Th*n  A  Tractor.  It  Doovs  Mors 
Different  Kind*  Of  form  Work. Uses  You 
Preterit  Impiementr  On  Every  Operation 


From  Plowing  To  Harvesting. Works  On 
Soft  Ground.  One  Man  Manaicj  Both 
STEEL  MULE  Ana  Implement  Or  Plow*. 
Get  The  Fact* 
Now! 

cJOLIET  OIL 
TRACTOR  CO. 

942  BOfT6N5I 


ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 

140  ORANGE  ST.  ASHLAND.  OHIO. 


GET  MORE  CREAAi 
by  using  a  SIMPLE 
SPEED  INDICATOR 
on  your  Cream  Sep* 
rator.    Fits  any  male* 
o  f    separator.    A  t 
tached   In   two  mtn 
utes;  easy  to  adjust 
controls  speed  of  ma 
chine;  absolutely  ac 
curate;  can't  get  ou< 
of  order.    Price.  18.00 
postpaid      Agents    wanted.  Splendid 
proposition. 

SIMPLB  SPEED  INDICATOR  CO. 
■•z  38  Mdaer.  Ohio 


farm  implements,  mineral  and  oil  dis- 
plays, were  there.  At  one  side  was  an 
iucubator  hatching  chicks,  while  at  the 
t,  liter  was  a  miniature  oil  rig  drilling 
for  oil.  A  very  interesting  thing  was 
the  pit  silo  demonstration  given  by 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  pit  silo  12  feet  in  diameter 
was  actually  made  on  the  fair  grounds 
and  completed  in  every  detail. 

The  extensive  agricultural  displays 
this  year  are  indicative  of  the  rapid 
advances  in  agriculture  that  are  now 
being  made  in  Wyoming.  Six  years'  at- 
tendance at  the  State  Fair  convinces 
the  writer  that  Wyoming  is  an  agricul- 
tural State,  and  altho  there  is  still 
some  wild  west  riding  and  "broncho- 
busting,"  these  sports  will  soon  be  re-  | 
placed  by  things  educational  and  of  i 
more   lasting   benefit.   The  interest 
shown  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricul- 
tural work  and  in  the  school  work 
leads  one  to  believe  this.    The  large  I 
addition  to  the  Exhibition  Hall  was  j 
entirely  filled  with  school  work  show- 
ing wonderful  art  and  skill. 

It  was  in  the  live  stock  exhibits, 
however,  that  the  Wyoming  State  Fair 
far  outshone  former  years.  Such  a 
live  stock  exhibit  was  never  before  I 
seen  in  Wyoming  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  years  again. 

Geo.  L.  Foxton  of  Glendo,  Wyo.,  had  j 
his  fine  herd  of  Shorthorns  and  took 
his  usual  number  of  prizes.  Notable 
in  this  line,  however,  was  the  Cumber- 
land herd  of  Shorthorns  shown  by  C. 
A.  Saunders  &  Sons.  Manilla,  Iowa. 
This  herd  was  headed  by  the  animal 
said  to  be  the  best-bred  bull  in  Amer- 
ica, if  not  in  the  world.  The  pure 
white  Shornhorns  in  this  herd  also  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

A  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle  was 
shown  by  Frank  J.  Clouss  of  Manson, 
Iowa,  and  C.  S.  Hectner  of  Chariton, 
Iowa,  showed  a  fine  herd  of  Gallo- 
ways. Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  were 
shown  by  Harrison  &  Harrison  of  In- 
dianola,  Neb.,  while  W.  B.  Cook  of 
Townsend,  Mont.,  and  Cyrus  A.  Tow 
of  Norway,  Iowa,  showed  fine  herds 
of  Herefords.  The  last  named  herd 
had  some  of  the  finest  animals  in  the 
United  States. 

In  former  years  beef  cattle  have 
been  much  more  in  evidence  than 
dairy  cattle.  This  year,  however,  some 
fine  dairy  herds  were  shown.  A  Wyo- 
ming herd  took  the  principal  prizes 
in  this  line,  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 
from  the  Shoshone  Stock  Farm,  owned 
by  B.  C.  Rumsey,  Cody,  Wyo.  In  this 
herd  were  individual  animals  with 
records  of  15,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
over  500  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  year. 
W.  O.  Bohart  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  ex- 
hibited herds  of  Brown  Swiss  and 
Guernseys.  In  the  Brown  Swiss  herd 
was  Zells  Lady  D.,  who  as  a  two-year- 
old  gave  7,698  pounds  of  milk  and  297 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  one  year.  The 
number  of  cattle  shown  this  year  was 
i  much  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  exhibit  would  indicate  that  Wyo- 
:  ming  is  very  short  on  hogs,  not  a  sin- 
!  ^le  entry  being  made  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Bohart  of  Bozeman,  Mont, 
showed  a  good  drove,  as  also  did  Mr. 
Geo.  R.  Hogan  of  the  same  place.  Mr. 
Bohart  also  showed  a  drove  of  Hamp- 
shjfes. 

The  sheep  exhibit  this  year  was  es- 
pecially good,  better  than  in  any  for- 
i  tier  year.    The  Rambouillet  flock  of 
King  Brothers,  Laramie,  of  course,  be- 
I  ;ng  the  most  conspicuous.    They  also 
j  ~howed  the  flock  of  Corridales  recent- 
|  ly  Imported  from  Australia.  Shrop- 
chires  and  Lincolns  were  shown  by  C. 
E.  Wilson  of  Minneapolis,  and  Hamp- 
<;hires,   Leicesters   and  Rambouillets 
i  ^'ere  shown  by  Robert  Taylor,  Abbot, 
I  Neb.     In  addition  to  these,  various 
'•ange  flocks  were  also  shown.   For  the 
I  flret  time  In  the  history  of  the  State 
'''air  the  sheep  barn  was  almost  filled, 
showing  that  more  interest  is  being 
'aken  in  this  line  of  exhibits. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  are  to  be 
"onirratulated  upon  havine  such  an  in- 
stitution as  the  State  Fair.  Tt  Is  an 
education  for  the  people  of  the  State 
md  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State's 
■»axicultural  and  livestock  interests.  It 
's  the  factor  which  probablv  more  th*>n 
my  other  will  brinsr  the  State  safely 
*hru  the  transition  from  the  old  ranee 
M  the  aerloultural  stage,  where  It" 
■"•nnfir  development  can  be  brought 
about. 


Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore 

Ex-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau 

"Tuxedo  appeals  to  me  because  it 
is  fragrant,  without  being  heady; 
mild,  but  not  tasteless.  A  thor- 
oughly enjoyable,  satisfying  pipe 
tobacco  that  affords  wholesome 
relaxation.  " 

Tuxedo — the  Wise 
Man's  Smoke 

Great  thinkers  find  Tuxedo 
helpful,  inspiring  and  re- 
freshing.    Nothing  like  a  pipe  of  "Tux"  to  set  an 
active  brain  a- jumping  or  to  clear  the  cobwebs  out  of 
a  tired  one. 

Prof.  Moore  is  not  only  weather-wise — he  is  also 
tobacco-wise — and  his  tobacco  is  Tuxedo.  Surely, 
his  frank  and  sincere  statement  is  enough  to  make 
you  try  it. 

£Fu/xedo 

The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Why  do  so  many  distinguished  smokers  en  dorse  Tuxedo? 
Simply  because  it's  the  one  tobacco  that  has  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  perfect  smoke. 

No  such  tobacco  was  ever  known  until  the  "  Tuxedo 
Process"  was  invented  to  refine  the  natural  leaf  and  remove 
the  bite. 

And  Tuxedo  is  beyond  the  reach  of  imitations,  because 
no  other  tobacco  can  be  made  by  the  "Tuxedo  Process."  • 

One  week's  trial  will  make  you  a  permanent  Tuxedo 
smoker. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,  glassine  wrapped,  (* 
moisture-proof  pouch  Uv 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  Q£ 


lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c  In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


s 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


TWICE  THE 
LIGHT 


HALF  THE 
OIL 


T  y  J  j|  I  £  ha  ryes  Prepaid 
I  lid  I  Send  No  Money 

NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days — we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can't 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Awarded 
GOLD  MED  A 
at  World's 
Exposition 

San 
Francisco  _ 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
name  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

SIOOO  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merits 
of  theAladdin?    We  want  one  user  In  each  lo- 
cality to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.    Be  the 
first  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  showing 
it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders. 
Write  quick  for  10-day  Absolutely  Free  Trial. 
Send  coupon  to  nearest  office. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY     186  Aladdin  Bldg. 
Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House 
in  the  World 
Chioago,  New  York  City,  Portland,  Ore., 
Montreal  or  Winnipeg.  Can. 


Men  Make  $50 

to  5300,00  Per  Month 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 

deli  veringthe  ALADDIN 
on  oar  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary. 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  boy  after  try- 
in?.  One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes;  "I 
sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  cot  of  31  calls." 
Thousands  who  are  coin- 
ing money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  pet  started. 
Askfor  ourdistributor's 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  bif?  money  in  un- 
occupied territory.  Sam- 
ple sent  for  10  days 
FREE  TRIAL. 


10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
Aladdin  and  your  Easy  Delivery  Plan,  under 
which  inexperienced  men  with  rigs  make  big 
money  without  capital.  This  in  no  way  ob- 
ligates me.  186 


Name  .  - 

P.  O. 
Address 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 
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THE  WATER  POWER  CONFERENCE 


E.  M.  Ammons 

The  action  of  the  Water  Power  Con- 
ference, recently  held  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, should  be  heeded  by  Congress. 
By  a  vote  of  four  to  one  the  pet  meas- 
ure of  the  Interior  Department  to 
lease  the  water  powers  of  the  States 
was  disapproved.  It  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  part  of  the  minority 
vote  was  not  cast  in  accordance  with 
the  real  sentiments  of  those  who  vot- 
ed. Even  the  leader  of  the  forces  of 
the  Interior  Department  is  understood 
not  to  have  entertained  the  sentiments 
he  expressed,  but  rather  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  West  could  not  secure 
what  it  wants  and  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy we  should  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
bureaus  at  Washington. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  argument  to 
sustain  the  Ferris  bill.  Under  its  oper- 
ation, if  enacted  into  law,  the  States 
would  in  part  or  wholly  lose  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  streams,  and  every  pos- 


HOMESEEKERS 

Should  investigate  the 
many  opportunities  for  ir- 
rigated farming  and  stock- 
raising  along  the  line  of 
the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Railroad 

IN  COLORADO,  UTAH  AND 
NEW  MEXICO 
The  Cream  of  the  United  States 

A  MARKET  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

FOR  EVERYTHING  YOU  RAISE 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  80-page  il- 
lustrated booklet. 

FRANK  R.  WADLEIGH 

Pasenger  Traffic  Manager 
Denver,  Colo. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
*  .    For  All  Farm  Work  ? 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
out troubleanddo  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.   Vc-y  light 

weight,  easy  to* 
move  from  job 
to  job.  4  II.  P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.   10-year  Guar- 
antee. Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMf.N  MOTOR  WORKS 
89«  Worth  21s«  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Throttle  Governed-Steady^  Quiet 


WATER  DON'T  BOIL  IN 

GALLOWAY  ENGINES 


NO, SIR!  T helarge  water  pot. am- 
ple cooling  surface,  heavy  weight, 
large  bore,  low  speed  and  long 
stroke  type  of  engine  with  a  per- 
fectly water-cooled  cylinder  head 
m/%  will  not  boil  over.  1916  improve- 
ments  include  new  Galloway  econ- 
omv  carburetor, valves  in  the  head, 


*987-5 
$77- 


75 

*  ^..7rL::."n." 


Iowa?  , 

Bpeedftd,  light  weiffht.  i 
that  rack  tin 
pieces  in  a  season.  My  big  100  page 
tour  color  catalog  free.  Enjcinea 
shipped  from  Minneapolis.  Council 
Chicago.  Waterloo  and  Kansas  City. 
WM.G4l.LOWAYOO.,Box   1825  Water! 


Bluffs, 
.Iowa 


S','/  A  Successful 


The  Leu  outhi  (Grinder  and  llllll 
{  Alfalfa  Cutter  all.ichmcnt)  gnndi  400  ^ 
{  to  600  lbs.  alfalfa  meal  per  hour  with  a4  ■ 
*  h.  p.  engine.    Also  grinds  clover  hay.  all  ^ 
fcinds  gram,  snap   corn  (corn,  cob,  husksl  m 
|  kaffir  corn  in  the  head.  rtC     Grinds  oat  hulls  3 
or  screenings  to  flour     Silent  running,  self-  « 
aw    aligning,  self-sharpening — uses  ?S%  less  gas.    Pays  for  s* 

zT  IFT7  FEED  MILL  ?Wh* M,in!  '"™sl°'s'""i-  r 
™  ^rTTTT^^i^^T    ''"  n">"  7""/-  Monv  s 

_     World  I  Beit  heed  braiders  back   if  not  satisfactory. 

E    Write  for  This  Free  Book 

Stale  h.  p  of  your  engine  and  we'll  tend  you 
a  valuable  48-page  book  on  feeding  farm  animals,  free 

£  LETZ  MFC.  CO,  30S  Eut  Road,  Crown  Point.  Ind. 


sible  difficulty  would  arise  in  adminis- 
tration. 

If  a  power  plant  were  built  under 
Federal  jurisdiction  and  the  water 
commissioner  of  the  State  should  want 
the  water  turned  down  the  stream  for 
a  prior  appropriator,  how  could  he  en- 
force his  order? 

A  single  jurisdiction  over  the  water 
is  troublesome  enough.  A  double  ju- 
risdiction will  be  impossible  to  han- 
dle, and  especially  where  a  diversified 
use  is  involved. 

Every  farmer  using  water  for  irri- 
gation is  directly  interested  in  this 
water  question.  Experience  has 
wrought  a  splendid  basis  for  a  great 
system,  and  Congress  should  do  noth- 
ing that  will  interfere  with  the  local 
control  over  the  water  in  our  streams. 

At  the  outset  these  Western  States 
were  given  control  over  their  water, 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
justified  in  fixing  a  date  at  which  it 
may  by  appropriation  take  that  right 
away  from  local  control.  Plainly,  if 
such  a  policy  had  been  followed  in  the 
beginning,  no  considerable  area  of  land 
could  have  been  put  under  irrigation 
in  any  of  these  Mountain  States.  It 
is  just  as  unreasonable  to  take  the  po- 
sition today  that  we  may  not  acquire 
further  rights  as  it  would  have  been 
on  the  first  day  which  Colorado  be- 
came a  State. 

The  sensible  position  to  take  is  that 
the  States  shall  continue  to  control 
their  water,  and  that  they  shall  be 
permitted,  in  order  to  maintain  them- 
selves, to  tax  all  the  property.  If  the 
Federal  Government  insists  upon  go- 
ing into  the  business  as  a  proprietor, 
then  he  should  have  no  more  rights 
under  the  State  law  than  cny  othnr 
proprietor.  The  relationship  between 
the  absentee  landlord  and  the  tenant 
is  always  bad  enough;  it  becomes  ten- 
fold worse  when  this  condition  is  in- 
tensified by  the  landlord  becoming  the 
Government  and  the  tenant  the  gov- 
erned. 


HOGS  RESTORE  FERTILITY 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
tility.  We  can  easily  do  this  by  never 
taking  anything  off  but  finished  pork. 
About  25  acres  of  rye,  10  acres  of  cane, 
10  acres  of  oats  and  10  of  barley  or 
rye  will  be  put  in  the  hog  pasture  an- 
other year  and  the  hogs  expected  to 
be  the  only  harvesting  machinery  that 
goes  into  the  field. 

Many  men  will  say  I  am  a  slouch 
or  wasteful,  but  I  am  getting  results 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  in- 
stead of  this  poorest  land  being  a  con- 
tinual drain  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
work  and  crop,  I  am  now  making  it 
fully  pay  for  the  time  and  labor  put 
on  it,  and  am  further,  the  gainer  by 
rapidly  building  up  the  land. 

This  matter  of  "hogging"  down 
crops  has  recently  been  given  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, to  be  worked  on  both  corn  and 
rye,  but  more  than  thirty  years  ago  I 
knew  a  down-east  Yankee  to  make 
money  faster  than  any  of  us  by  fenc- 
ing his  ranch  hog  tight  and  then  har- 
vesting his  large  corn  crops  with 
droves  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  experience 
we  fenced  fifteen  acres  of  corn  hog- 
tight  in  Northeastern  Nebraska.  This 
land  had  been  farmed  eight  or  ten 
years,  all  the  grain  taken  off  and  no 
manure  put  back  on,  so  that  the  yield 
was  materially  lessened.  Thirty  bush- 
els of  corn  had  gotten  to  be  a  good 
yield.  After  hogging  the  field  every 
season  for  four  years  it  was  estimated 
by  all  who  saw  the  field  that  it  was 
at  least  50  per  cent  better  than  our 
field  just  across  the  fence,  that  had 
always  been  treated  the  same  with 
the  exception  that  it  did  not  have  the 
hogs  run  on  it. 

Instead  of  producing  only  medium 
cornstalks  with  fair  ears  on  them,  the 
stalks  were  a  little  taller,  almost  twice 
as  heavy,  the  foliage  a  very  dark  green 
and  the  size  and  number  of  ears  was 
increased  in  about  the  same  way.  All 
this  time  there  had  not  been  one  bit 
of  manure  or  fertilizer  hauled  on  the 
land,  but  it  was  just  built  up  by  the 
crop  being  consumed  right  where  it 
grew.  Neither  did  we  allow  the  hogs 
in  any  year  before  the  crop  was  well 
matured  and  so  curtail  the  yield  so 
as  to  show  big  later  yields,  but  right 
from  the  start  we  figured  we  got  as 
great  or  greater  returns  from  this  field 
than  the  one  adjoining. 


WA  "Tal  'a    '  Ttat  in  this  Match- 

e  Are  Jr  ositive  fe-  N<?  ?rk  for 

JtJoys  We  Have 

Just  the  Suit  for  Your  Boy 


Wise  buyers  will  remember  tbat 
It  isn't  the  price  paid  for  a  boy's 
suit — it's  what  one  gets  for  the 
money  that  counts. 

Our  Boys'  Suits  are  stylishly  cut 
— the  fabrics  are  handsome — they 
are  thoroughly  made.  The  seams 
are  doubled,  and  they  are  rein- 
forced at  every  strainable  point. 

Parents  may  confidently  rely 
upon  this  Store  for  Boys,  because 
the  Denver's  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction is  a  part  of  every  sale. 

We  offer  the  Best  School  Suits 
the  money  can  buy  at 


$3.95,  $5.00,  $6.50,  $7.50 
$8.50,  $10.00 

Prepaid  to  Out-of-Town  Customers 


At  the  Denver  a*  Child  Can  Buy  as  Safely  as  Its  Parents 

Order  any  kind  of  Merchandise  you  desire  for  wear  or  house- 
hold use.  Somewhere  in  our  45  Departments  we  have  just  the 
article  to  fit  your  need. 


Singletrees, 
liSP®^         Doubletrees,  and 
Neckyokes  That  Stand  the  Pull 

ALTHOUGH  the  purchase  of  a  singletree,  doubletree  or 
neckyoke,  may  seem  too  trifling  a  matter  for  you  to  be 
"choicy"  about  the  kind  the  dealer  gives  you — it  will 
pay  you  always  to  see  that  you  get  the  kind  that  has  on  it  the 
letter  "H"  in  a  circle — this  being  a  mark  of  quality  put  on  by 
the  manufacturer. 

The  "H"  line  Costs  No  More 

Means  Greater  Strength,  Longer  Service. 

The  cost  to  you  will  probably  be  no  higher  than  you  would 
be  asked  for  others — when  you  buy  an  "H"  singletree,  double- 
tree or  neckyoke  you  get  one  that  can  depended 
upon  always  to  stand  the  pull.  You  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  of  the  best  grade  of  hickory,  thoroughly 
seasoned  and  that  the  "irons"  were  put  on  "cold" 
by  powerful  machines— put  on  to  stay. 

In  the  "H"  Line  you  will  find  "trees"  for  every 
purpose — all  of  them  of  the  same  high  quality. 

Sold  by  most  dealers  —  insist  on  seeing  the 
trade-mark  "H" 

Manufactured  By 

The  Faeth  Iron  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SI  HCLETREE5-D0UBLETREES-NECKT0KES 


There  are  still  some  pretty  poor 
bulls  in  this  country.  Wherever  you 
find  one  of  those  animals  you  will  find 
a  man  with  whom  dairying  is  a  dismal 
failure. 


Sales  Agent 

We  want  one  exclusive  representative 

in  every  county.  The  position  Is  wortn  * 

inth 


we  train  you. 


■elected.   If  inexperienced 


_.   Write  us,  the  largest  mfr's  of 
transparent  handled  Knives  and  Razors,  forproposi- 

tion.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.  242B"  St.,  Canton.  0. 
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AGRICULTURE    IN  NORTHEAST- 
ERN SECTION  OF  COLORADO 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
grown  on  the  ranch  to  live  stock,  in 
which  way  he  can  market  it  in  the 
most  concentrated  form  and  realize  the 
highest  price  for  his  produce.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  returns  to  the  soil 
in  the  way  of  manure  the  elements 
taken  from  it  by  the  growing  crops. 
He  rotates,  cultivates  and  handles  his 
crops  in  such  a  way  that  he  harvests 
increased  yields  each  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  Weir  advised  that  any  farmer 
who  would  stick  to  business  and  use 
reasonably  good  judgment  could  not 
help  but  succeed  in  that  country.  Many 
farmers  in  Eastern  Logan  County  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  thru  the  ef- 
forts of  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
plains  farmers,  Phillip  Held,  who  has 
not  had  a  failure  of  crops  in  thirty 
years.  It  was  my  privilege  to  ride 
with  Mr.  Held  for  some  distance  and 
to  learn  his  methods  of  cultivation. 
He  cultivates  his  crops  of  small  grain 
until  they  are  six  inches  or  more  in 
height,  and  advised  that  it  pays  to  cul- 
tivate the  small  grain  equally  as  well 
as  it  does  corn. 

After  luncheon  we  visited  the  1,280- 
acre  farm  of  George  McCone.  This  is 


Are  You  Satisfied? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  station  in 
life — your  income  and  attainments?  If 
not,  and  you  are  willing  to  follow  the 
path  that  leads  to  success,  as  hundreds 
of  others  have  done,  come  to  The  Cen- 
tral Business  College  and  pursue  a  course 
in  Business  Training.  No  one  questions 
the  value  of  a  thorough  business  training 
today.  Those  who  possess  it  have  an 
investment  that  will  pay  good  dividends 
throughout  their  lifetime.  Short  courses 
throughout  the  winter  months.  No  en- 
trance examination  necessary.  Positions 
secured  for  graduates.  Write  today  for 
a  catalogue.  „ 


CENTRAL 


211  15th  St.,  Denver 


DEVBcna  uacEiy  ipon  preparation. 


Business  Courses 

Give  your  young  people 
a  good  business  train- 
ing this  winter.  We 
will  teach  them  how  to 
keep  accounts,  write 
neat,  accurate  business 
letters,  and  the  hun- 
dred details  of  modern 
business. 

4"-nage  catalog  mailed 
free. 


COA/A/ttC/A/.  SC/YOOL. 

1635-40  Champn  St..  Denver 


6-HORSE  POWER  djnn  nn 
Gasoline  Engines  «pJ/"»UU 

2  H.  P....$  35.00 
4  H.  P....  63.00 
8  H.  P.. . .  128.00 
12  H.  P.. . .  185.00 

F.  O.  B.  Kansas  factory.  Shipped 
on  60  days'  trial.  6  years'  guar- 
antee.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  CO., 
3716-24  S.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


POTATOES  OUR  SPECIALTY 

W.  F.  Crowley 

CAR  LOT  BROKER 
1548  50  Market  St.         DENVER,  COLO. 

Wire,  Write  or  Phone  M.  7353 


a   well-improved   place,  good  house, 
I  barns,  granaries,  groves  of  trees,  and 
!  well-stocked.    He  was  in  the  midst  of 
potato  digging  and  had  hauled  up  a 
couple  of  wagon  loads  of  as  fine  tubers 
i  as  one  finds  on  the  market  anywhere. 
I  When  asked  to  set  a  price  on  his  land 
he  positively  refused  to  do  so,  and 
advised  that  it  was  making  him  good 
•  interest  on  investment  of  $150  per 
acre.   He  practices  live-stock  farming, 
,  which  is  the  only  successful  method. 

After  a  drive  of  more  than  130  miles, 
it  was  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  get 
;  into  our  Pullmans  at  Julesburg  and 
i  wash  off  the  accumulated  dust.  That 
evening,  under  the  supervision  of  Edi- 
tor Dobell  of  the  Julesburg  Grit  Advo- 
cate, we  were  served  a  most  appe- 
1  tizing  banquet  by  the  good  sisters  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  the  basement 
of  their  building,  which  they  had  taste- 
fully decorated  with  the  products  of 
the  soil.    They  even  went  so  far  as 
I  to  break  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
strict  rules  of  their  church  and  al- 
lowed the  guests  to  indulge  in  fragrant 
cigars  furnished  by  the  Julesburg  com- 
.  mercial  organization.     The  speaking 
which  followed  the  banquet  was  both 
|  interesting  and  instructive.  Jimmie 
!  Dawson,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
'•  being  a  great  admirer  of  ladies,  told 
I  the  guests  how  he  came  to  that  coun- 
i  try  in  1885  and  started  in  with  one 
little  pig,  which  he  staked  out  with 
!  a  rope,  and  the  increase  has  been  such 
that  he  now  markets  several  carloads 
annually. 

Virgil  Sauters,  on  eighty  acres  of 
land,  realized  an  income  in  one  year 
of  $2,500  by  feeding  his  corn  to  hogs. 
He  lists  his  ground — in  fact,  does  all 
his  plowing  and  cultivating  with  rid- 
ing machinery,  and  advised  that  the 
only  real  work  was  in  husking  the 
corn,  which  must  be  done  by  hand. 
He  has  good  hog  houses  free  from 
drafts,  and  in  addition  to  corn,  feeds 
his  hogs  the  third  cutting  of  alfalfa. 
I  Mr.  Sauters  says  that  if  one  will 
give  the  hog  a  chance,  he  will  root 
the  mortgage  off  of  any  farm. 

A  number  of  farmers  made  an  ap- 
j  peal  for  cheap  money  with  which  to 
purchase  stock  and  buy  more  machin- 
|ery.   They  felt  that  they  were  unable 
to  pay  high  rates  of  interest  and  could 
use  cheap  money  most  profitably.  Mr. 
1 F.  N.  Briggs,  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Denver, 
was  called  on  to  reply  to  these  appeals 
for  cheap  money.    Mr.  Briggs  made 
the  most  practical  and  forceful  talk 
[along  this  line  that  had  been  given 
I  in  all  the  excursions  made  by  the 
i  Denver  men.   He  told  them  that  there 
j  was  plenty  of  money  to  be  had  at  a 
\  low  rate  of  interest,  and  if  they  would 
organize  and  co-operate  they  would  ex- 
1  perience  no  difficulty  in  securing  what 
money  they  needed  at  a  low  rate.  In 
another  column  Mr.  Briggs  has  out- 
lined his  plan  for  loans  to  farmers. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  we 
visited  the  fine  horse  ranch  of  Mr. 
Parker,  near  Sedgwick.    Mr.  Parker 
imports  horses  from  the  old  country 
and  is  an  extensive  breeder.    He  also 
engages  in  the  cattle  industry,  which 
in  connection  with  his  bank  in  Sedg- 
wick, employs  his  time  quite  closely. 
!  We  visited  two  large  reservoirs  in 
Sedgwick  and  Logan  Counties,  which 
■  hold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
I  irrigate  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land. 

At  noon  we  took  lunch  in  the  new 
town  of  Peetz,  where    Dr.  Francis 
Shaw,  a  prominent  suffragette  of  Chi- 
cago, is  establishing  a  colony  and  ex- 
pects to  build  a  healthatorium,  where 
all  the  ills  to  which  humanity  is  heir 
may  be  cured.    One  of  the  farmers  in 
I  this  section  raises  good  horses  and 
j  realizes  annually  nearly  a  thousand 
i  dollars  from  sales,  besides  having  a 
j  sufficient  number  with  which  to  do  his 
farming.    We  saw  here  some  of  the 
[finest  specimens  of  products  from  un- 
i  irrigated  lands,  and  they  were  fully 
equal  to  that  grown  under  irrigation. 

Our  party  reached  Sterling  about  4 
o'clock,  feeling  that  we  had  enjoyed 
a  mos-'t  interesting  trip  and  that  the 
relationship  between  city  and  country 
had  become  closer  and  that  all  would 
I  be  materially  benefited. 


Prince 
Albert 
is  such  a 


smoke ! 


No  matter  how  long- 
ago  you  shut-off"  on  a 
pipe  or  stopped  rolling 
cigarettes,  you  get  a  few 
new  notions  about  this 
Prince  Albert  tobacco.    Because,  it 
is  the  brand  that  will  hand  you  a 
lot  of  happiness  and  you  will  sin- 
cerely appreciate  its  merits.  The 
patented  process  fixes  that — and 
curs  our  the  bite  and  parch. 

Prince  Albert  has  revolutionized 
smoking-satisfaction  for  thousands 
of  men.  It  has  brought  countless 
pipes  back  into  the  sunshine;  it 
will  give  you  more  fun  than 
you've-  had  since  those  hickory- 
stick-school-days  ! 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

can  be  smoked  all  day  long,  and  all  evening,  without  any  kind  of  a  come-back 
but  real  and  true  joy.  It  certainly  has  the  flavor  you  like  best  because  it  is  the 
choice  of  smokers,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  all  over  the  world  !  Now, 
if  men  of  all  tastes  and  all  nations  say  that  Prince  Albert  is  right,  we  are  certain 
it  will  meet  your  favor! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Prince 
Albert  is 
sold  every- 
where  in 
toppy  red 
bag's,  Sc ; 
tidy  red 
tins,  lOe;  handsome 
pound  and  half- 
pound  tin  humidors  and 
in  that  fine  crystal-glass 
pound  humidor  with 
sponge-moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in  such 
first-class  trim. 


Times  have  not  been  very  flush  the 
past  few  years,  and  yet,  as  a  Hoosier 
philosopher  recently  put  it,  we  seem 
"to  have  plentv  of  money  for  every- 
thing except  necessities." 


In  Wet,  Cold  and  Sloppy  Weather, 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

"Ball  Band''  Rubber  Footwear  with 
the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  will  give 
you  longer  wear  at  the  lowest  price 
per  days  wear. 

ballSband 

"Ball-Band"  boots  are  vacuum  cured. 
During  the  vulcanizing  this  process 
causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
fabric  and  rubber  and  makes  the  boot 
one  solid  piece. 

Every  spot  on  "  Ball-Band  " 

Rubber  Footwear  that  ,  S 
gets  a  bit  of  extra  wear 
or  strain  is  made  extra  strong. 

Over  50,000  dealers  sell  "  Ball-Band." 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  in  the  store  window  and  on 
the  goods.  Arctics  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet— 

"More  Days  Wear" 

It  tells  how  to  get  more  service  out  of  rubber  footwear. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

336  Water  Street  Mishowaka,  Ind. 

'Tht  House  Thai  Pays  Million!  for  Quality" 


No.72  $36 

The  Beit 

Saddle  in  the  Wait 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 


REGISTERED    BERK  SHIRKS 

A  number  of  outstanding  boars 
and  gilts  from  stock  that  have  been 
prize  winners  at  leading  fairs  for 
many  years. 

Write  me  your  wants — I  can 
please  you  in  selection.  Better  still. 
:ome  and  see  the  herd. 

C.  W.  HENRY 
Littleton,  Colo. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
oranv  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  llnish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  Kormen  and  women), 
robes  rum  or  cloves  when  ordered. 

Yourfur  coods  will  coBtyou  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  In- 
formation which  every  etocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
bidi-s:  how  and  when  we  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  |  about  our  safe  dyeintr  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hide*  and  calf  skins;  ahcmt  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  frnshv  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

■  571  Lyell  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  LOANS  AND  HOW  TO 
GET  THEM 


Frank  N.  Briggs, 
Pres.  Interstate  Trust  Co.,  Denver 
If  the  word  of  farmers  in  the  semi- 
aiid  districts  of  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern part  of  Colorado  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, one  of  their  needs  is  money 
with  which  to  purchase  live  stock,  ma- 
chinery, seed,  etc.,  while  getting  a 
start  on  their  farms.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent, there  has  been  no  systematic, 
well-organized  method  by  which  such 


FURS 

SHIP  TO  BIGGS 


"BIGGS  AT  KANSAS  CITY"  pay3  highest 
prices  for  Hides  and  Furs  and  YOU  act  all— not 
one  cent  deducted  as  commission,  Honest  and 
liberal  grading— money  by  return  mail.  Fur  ship-1 
ments  hold  separate  on  request.  Oyer  34  years' 
square  dealing— half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

We  do  Tanning  and  Manufacture  Fur  Goods  of  all 
kinds.  Catalog  free.  We  publhh  a  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, "THE  TRAPPERS'  EXCHANGE"  full  of 
actual  experiences  of  trappers  everywhere.  Sub- 
scription tree  to  any  fur  shipper. 

Trfmnpr'c  ^iinnlips  WosellGuns,  Trapa.  Ammunition, 
I  rappers  dUppiieS  etc.,  at  .actory  coat.  Free  CaUl..g. 


E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.  V.Ns^rc,?;!1^: 


Our  classified  price-list  and  market  report  is  free  to  oil  trap* 
pers  and  shippers  of  UAW  KIRS.  Write  for  it  today  and  keep 
posted  by  a  firm  \*ho"s  prices  you  can  always  depend  upon. 
WE  FAY  WHAT  WE  QUOTE  WITH  A  LIBERAL  SELECTION 

T.  J.  BROWN  FUR  COMPANY 

CO.  J-o  AND  DELAWARE  STREETS 

KANSAS  CITY,  -  MISSOURI 

THE  LARGEST  RECEIVERS  OF  FURS  IN   THE  WEST 


TRAPPERS 

Furs  Have  Advanced 

Ship  to  Rogers.  We  give  liberal  grades, 
full  value  i  n  cash  and  quick  returns.  We 
have  best  market  in  America  for  Purs,  Hides,  etc. 
No  commission.   Write  today  for  free  price  list. 

Trappers'  Supplies  at  Factory  Prices 
ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY.  Dept.  400  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RAPPERS 


LOOK! 


;  last  the  prates  are  opened  between  Trapper 
d  FurManu  facturerby  one  of  the  largest.. oldest 
and  most  reliable  Fur  houses  in  America.  Means 
more  money  for  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers. 
A  surprise  f  >r  you — not  a  cent  commission 
charged.  Highest  prices  paid— prompt  returns— expert 
grading:.  Don  t  send  a  shipment  to  anyone,  until  you  get 
our  price  list, absolutely  free.  Money  talks— Write  today. 
Simon  Summer-field  &  Co.,  312  N.  Main  St.,  Dent.  55  St.  Louis 


Funsten  Pays  CASH 
For  FURS 


PRICES 

MUCH 
HIGHER 


Figgcr  Money  this  year  than  over  fn  trap- 
in?  coon,  skunk,  fox,  mink,  nm  krat,  >  -te, 
'oucin  trtp  furs— we  teach  you  how.  Write 
f<>r  f'pe  book. 

epec  3  book*  in  one.  (Trappers  Gufrie 
r  ntL  -? apply  Catalogs-Game  Law*). 
Gives  fullinformation.    Fur  price  iistaand  ship- 
ping tigs— all  FREE    Writo  today. 
Fonsten  Bros.  &  Co.  603  Funsten  Bldo.,St.  Louis,  Mo. 
I rti- :  r  in  thm  World  in  Our  Lin* 


tl  0  £P  Sweep  Feed 
$IC  Grinder. 


$14 


oo  6alianl»d 
Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styleB.    It  will, 
pay  yon  to  i 
vestlgate.  Write 
arcotr  jowwlfor  catalog  and  I 
price  lie. 

ttURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  8t„  Topeka,  Kansas 


Frank  N.  Briggs 

loans  could  be  secured.  The  only  way 
for  any  beginner  on  the  farm,  who 
needs  this  class  of  loans,  to  get  money, 
has  been  thru  his  local  bank  or  some 
agent  in  his  neighborhood  who  lends 
for  private  individuals.  This  offers 
only  a  limited  and  uncertain  market 
for  the  loans  desired,  and  is  detri- 
mental to  the  best  and  most  rapid  de- 
velopment of  these  new  farming  dis- 
tricts. It  therefore  becomes  an  im- 
portant problem  invoicing  the  welfare 
of  the  State  and  the  successful  set- 
tlement and  development  of  its  semi- 
arid  lands,  and  therefore  deserves  the 
best  thought  and  the  most  earnest  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

The  impression  has  heretofore  pre- 
vailed that  Denver  banks  and  capital- 
ists were  unwilling  to  lend  money  on 
farms  in  eastern  and  northeastern 
Colorado,  or  in  fact,  on,  any  farm  land 
in  Colorado.  This  is  and  has  been 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  rea- 
son therefor  is  largely  the  lack  of  any 
organized  and  responsible  method  of 
presenting  and  handling  such  loans  as 
are  needed.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bankers  of  Denver,  if  not  of  the  entire 
State  of  Colorado,  are  anxious  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry thruout  the  State  wherever 
they  can  do  so  along  safe  and  conserv- 
ative lines.  They  cannot  personally 
investigate  each  application  for  a  loan 
in  these  remote  districts  nor,  in  fact, 
even  when  close  at  hand.  They  must 
rely  largely  for  the  soundness  of  the 
loan  and  the  ability  of  the  borrower 
to  promptly  meet  the  interest  and  the 
principal,  when  due,  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  responsible  men  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  farm  upon  which 
the  loan  is  made.  This  is  along  the 
lines  of  land-mortgage  organizations  in 
Germany  and  Prance  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  also  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  suggest  that  responsible  men, 
consisting  of  farmers,  bankers,  land 
dealers  and  land  owners  in  each 
farming  community,  where  loans  are 
wanted,  shall  organize  themselves  into 
farm  loan  associations  or  incorporated 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  on  farms  in  their  immediate 
neighborhoods,  and  selling  such  loans 
to  banks  and  other  capitalists  desiring 
to  put  out  money  on  good  safe  secur- 
ity, all  such  loans  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  local  organizations.  Such  organi- 
zations could  charge  a  reasonable  com- 
mission of  one  or  two  per  cent  for 
making  loans  and  guaranteeing  the 
same.  The  original  lender  would  thus 
receive  six  or  seven  or  eight  per  cent, 
as  the  case  might  be  (usually  seven  or 
eight  per  cent),  and  the  borrower 
would  be  paying  only  ten  per  cent  or 
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DENVER— 

The  Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  has  been  this  winter  the  Highest  Market  Most 
of  the  Time  and  the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  West- 
ern Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Time  and  again  this  winter  cattle  have  sold  on  the 
Denver  market  for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle 
would  bring  same  days  at  the  Missouri  River,  and  still  Den- 
ver is  short  of  actual  requirements. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 


The  Farmers'  Record  and  Account  Book 

is  the  title  of  a  simple  and  effective  ranchman's  record  book  which  makes  bookkeeping  easy 
and  permits  the  ranchman  to  determine  readily  just  where  his  money  is  going  and  what 
returns  it  brings  him.  This  book  is  splendidly  indexed,  containing  valuable  Business  Laws, 
Kates  of  Postage,  Parcel  Post  Laws,  the  Personal  Income  Tax  Law,  etc.,  and  gives  many 
general  rules  and  tables  very  useful  on  the  ranch.  Every  stockman,  ranchman  and  farmer 
should  have  this  book. 

MAILED  FREE 

A  FEW  OK  OUR  HIGH-GRADE  LINES:  Kewanee  System  of  Water 
Supply,  "America"  Centrifugal  nnd  Deep  Well  Pumper,  "Alamo"  Ganollne  En- 
gines, "U.  s."  Steel  and  Wood  Windmills,  Tanks  and  Towers,  "Myers"  Hand 
and  Power  Pumps,  Kcivonee  Electric  Home  Lighting  Plants,  Motors,  Gen- 
erators, Spray  goods.  Hydraulic  Rams,  Fire-Proof  Roofing,  Hose,  Belting, 
Packing,  Steam  Pumps,  Power  Boilers,  etc.     CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES1 

UPON  REQUEST. 

WE  ALSO  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF  HEATING  AND  PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

THE  M.  J.  O'FALLON  SUPPLY  CO. 

1621-39  FIFTEENTH  STREET  DENVER,  COLORADO 


COYOTES 


Get  "More  Money"  for  your  Furs 

Coyotes,  Lynx  Cats,  Skunk,  Foxes,  Muskrat  and 
other  Fur  bearers  collected  in  your  section 


SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHUBERT"  the  largest 
house  in  the  World  dealing  exclnsively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable — responsible — safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century."  a  long  suc- 
cessful record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt.SATIS  FACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "fctje  »>hubm  Shipper." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it-NOW- it's  FREE 

-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
t.10  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


A.  B.  SHUBERT,  Inc.  D5ep2t7 


less,  not  a  high  rate  in  a  new  country 
where  the  rise  in  land  values  is  so 
rapid  and  so  great. 

If  this  method  could  be  adopted  in 
the  leading  semi-arid  farming  districts, 
where  the  crops  have  not  failed  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  believe  a  substan- 
tial and  steady  market  could  soon  be 
worked  up  for  farm  loans  in  Colorado. 
This  would  bring  about  a  rapid  and 
successful  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  eastern  and  northeastern  Col- 
orado within  the  next  few  years.  It 
would  make  the  farmers  prosperous 
and  provide  for  them  the  necessary 
machinery,  seed  and  live  stock  thru 
which  means  the  farms  would  be  made 
productive  and  profitable. 

The  local  farm,  loan  organizations 
would  necessarily  see  to  it,  for  their 
own  protection,  that  each  and  every 
loan  made  would  be  upon  a  low  valua- 
tion, on  a  productive  and  prosperous 
farm  to  an  honest  borrower.  No  loans 
should  be  made  on  vacant,  unimproved 
lands  for  speculative  purposes.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  last  provis- 
ion: 

First — The  prime  object  in  arrang- 
ing for  loans  of  this  character  is  to 
develop  the  State  and  bring  prosper- 
ity, directly  or  indirectly,  thru  the 
productiveness  of  the  farms. 

Second — A  loan  upon  an  improved, 
cultivated  residence  farm  is  the  only 
safe  kind  of  a  farm  loan  to  make. 

I  hope  that  something  along  the 
lines  suggested,  or  if  these  are  not 
practical  and  workable,  along  some 
better  lines,  shall  be  adopted  in  Colo- 
rado in  the  near  future,  as  it  is  only 
by  giving  proper  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  farmer  settlers  that  our  State 
can  be  colonized  and  brought  to  that 
degree  of  settlement  and  productive- 
ness it  is  capable  of  and  deserves. 


GALVANIZED 
Roofing 


$2.25  up  PER  SQUARE 

W«  can  furnish  Corrugated,  V-Crlmped.  Standing 

Seam,  Beaded  Ceiling  and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Ceiling 
Platea  at  ItwMt  pricae  ever  made,  painted  »heeta  at  97c  per 
square  op.  Galvanized  $205  up.  Tell  ua  kind  of  building-,  exact 
dimensions  of  roof,  when  you  expect  to  buy,  etc.,  and  our 
Roofing  Experts  will  tell  yoo— FREE— exactly  bow  macb  to  buy, 
best  selection,  exact  cost,  full  directions  for  lay  in* ,  etc 
Send  now  for  oar 


Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


barISmnsin  READY  ROOFING  40c 

We  recognize  no  competition  on  roofing  1  Our 

40-acre  Bargain  Plant  contains  enormous  Blocks  of  dependable 
roofing,  siding-  snd  ceiling  of  every  kind  at  prices  so  low  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  even  think  of  buying  anywhere  but  here. 

*  lor  Brand  Rubber  Surface  New  Ready 
x>fing--2  and  8  pieces  to  roll- -com- 
plete with  nsils  and  cement:  1-2-ply 
4oc;  1-ply  75*:  2-ply  86c?  S:pb 
•Sc.  All  other  kinds  at  proportion- 
alely  low  prices. 

BOOK  AND 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Write  today  *er  *>r  < 


Samplw*  covering  every- 
thing In  Reefkagv 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO 

Dvt  W-  236  CHICAGO 


Our  Fall  and  Winter  Stock 

is  ready  for  your  Inspection  and 
priced  down  to  secure  your  order 
for  your  winter  supply  Of 

GROCERIES,  DRY  GOODS, 

SHOES,  HARDWARE 
EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED 

Why  buy  from  Eastern  houses 
when  you  can  get  goods  from  us 
as  good  or  better  at  prices  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  and  can  save  yourself 
practically  one-third  one  freight — 
27  years  in  business  in  Denver. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed 
free.  Give  us  a  trial. 

BON  I.  LOOK 


16th  and  Blake 


Denver,  Colo. 
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PIANO 
SALE! 


KIMBALL 


HALL  long  the 
center  of  musi-  : 
cal  and  artistic 
activity  in  Chicago  must  go  to  give  place  to 
the  new  $2.0u0,000  sixteen  story  Kimball  build-  | 
ing.  Consequently  our  large  stock  of  fine  new 
and  used  pianos,  player-pianos  and  organs  [ 
must  be  disposed  of  immediately  —  surpris- 
ingly low  prices  have  been  named.  You  can 

Save  $120  on  New  PIayer-Piajeos 
Save  $100  on  Fine  New  Pianos 
Prices  Cut  on  Organs  and  Used  Pianos 

Good  used  Pianos  at  $65,  $85.  $95  and  up. 
Terrr.s  $10  down,  $5  a  month.  $2.25  a  month  I 
buys  a  famous  Kimball  organ. 

Shipped  on  Approval  —  Easy  Terms 
Old  Instruments  Taken  in  Exchange. 

Instruments  shipped  direct  or  through  our 
factory  distributors  on  approval.   Write  for 
complete  bargain  list— Music  Herald  with  two  ' 
songs,  words  and  music  FREE. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  COMPANY 
6998  KIMBALL  HALL  CHICAGO 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Spending  $170,000  for  Holstein  Owners. 
In  the  twelve  months  preceding  April  30, 
1915.  approximately  $170,000  was  expended 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  in  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
The  effect  of  this  expenditure  and  its  attend- 
ant labors  is  evidenced  by  a  remarkable 
growth  of  the  Association  in  membership 
and  the  almost  universal  popularity  of  the 
"Black-and-Whites"  in  America.  An  owner 
of  the  purebred  Holstein  cattle  benefits  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  from  every  dollar  dis- 
bursed in  the  exploitation  of  purebred  Reg- 
istered H  o  1  s  t  e  i  n  s.  Investigate  the  big 
"Black-and-Whites." 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Fresian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y 
Box  186,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


f»  ECTIIR  TH^  ADVERTISER 

That's  the  kind  of  clean  skiro- 
ming.hifrh  quality,  beaut" 
'  *;»  'y   nnishea  crei 
~— '  separators  we  build 
modern  separator^ 
improvement.   Frank  A. 
Elee, White  River, Wisconsin, 
writes:  "Your  separator  is  bet 
ter  than  youadvertiae."That' 
exactly  what  has  built  v:p. 

I  aaaaB      m  sal  4*.  '      •    '  ■  ' 
■  B*W     M  C||  Calloway  br 

[.  -f/  AM  Jv  ncss  and  keeps 
■ff^££  the  Galloway 

|-H-P    V^^P  ^a*    chain  of  fac- 

^^L-.    M     I  tones  running 

l^^Jt^     M  steadily.  Testi' 

oat  cost  ninety  days  against 
tit  make  or  kind!    You  »ro  tho  juda-e!  T 
"  ianul  yon 


i  learn 


I  not  boy  a  at-paraU>r  of  any  hind  t 
all  about  my  n#w  1916  prices,  selling  plana  and  see  my  biff 
free,  special  catalog.    Separators  shipped  from  Minneapolis, 
Kanxaa  City,  Council  BlutTs.  Chi^aso  or  Waterloo. 


Wm  6aliow3j  Co. 


Boi  1823  Waterloo,  Iowa 


work  if  slack.  Other  mi 
havs  oooe  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rata 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment:  easy  farms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  ttsetf 
In  a  taw  weeks  work. 

Tnere  la  9  bis  demand  for  srsfls  ta 
water  stock  aod  for  IrrUration. 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  efrca- 
lara  snowing-  diflsrsnt  striae. 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  43  ClsrtncJa.  Tow* 


MINK  AND  MILCH  GOATS 
Toggrnburg,   Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.    Live  Mink,  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Ouinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.   Prospectus,  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
■tot.  24  reeur*.  St.  Paul,  Ark. 


LEGAL  DEPARTMENT 


By  J.  W.  Kelley,  Denver 
Queries  for  this  column  should  pref- 
erably be  confined  to  matters  arising 
out  of  the  business  of  stock  growing, 
agriculture,  real  estate,  etc. 


Reservoir  Site. — A.  finds  a  reservoir 
site  which  will  hold  3,500,000  feet  of 
water  from  waste  and  floods.  B.  wants 
to  come  in  as  one-half  partner  in  the 
project,  which  will  cost  $750.  What  pro- 
portion would  be  just  for  B.  to  pay? 
Both  share  alike? — W.  L>.  Craddock, 
Huerfano  Co.,  Colo. 

In  such  case  where  neither  party 
has  filed  on  the  site  the  expense  should 
be  divided  equally  from  the  beginning. 


Organizing  Corporations — How  many 
persons  have  to  go  in  together  to  or- 
ganize a  corporation,  and  where  can  I 
I  get  the  necessary  forms. 

Answer — Three  persons  at  least. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, will  send  you  a  blank  form  for 
the  purpose. 


Collection  on  Xote-^I  have  a  note 
payable  at  the  bank  here  August  1, 
1915  and  the  man  who  signed  it  has 
not  paid  and  has  moved  out  of  the 
county.  Must  I  send  the  note  to  where 
he  lives  for  collection  in  case  of  suit? 

Answer — No.  Suit  may  be  brought 
on  a  note  in  the  county  where  it  is 
payable.  You  can  have  a  summons 
sent  from  your  county  or  district  court 
to  any  other  county  in  the  state  to 
which  the  signer  of  the  note  has  gone. 


The  Big  Money  Power 
Behind  Your  Herd 

INCREASED  PROFITS  through  an  increased 
J  herd  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  Installing  the  Empire 
Milker.  Once  you  get  rid  of  the  hard  job  of  milking— and 
see  how  easily  you  can  milk  more  cows  in  less  time  and  at 
less  expense— you  will  increase  your  dairy  business  just  as 
the  grain  farmer  increased  his  acreage  when  he  threw  away 
the  cradle  for  the  reaper. 

Mechanical  Milker 

for  Large  or  Small  Dairies 

works  by  natural  air  pressure — not  compressed  air.  Operate  1  y  any 
power.  Colhpsine  and  expanding  ol  soft  lining  in  teat  cupsroaxes  the 
cow  to  let  down  milk  easily.  Cows  stand  quietly  and  yield  mote  milk. 
The  Fmpire  Milker  Is  now  us^d  in  thousands  of  successful  dairies  all 
over  tlie  country.  I-et  us  refer  you  to  owners  and  tell  you  how  easily 
you  can  install  it  and  make  it  pay.  Address 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Capital  Sl.OOO.000 
Manufacturers  Empire  Mechanical  Milkers.  Empire  Cream  Separators, 
Empire  I  ;asolinc  Engines,  Empire  Star  Feci  Mills.  Wrilelsr  Citslea  28 
Factory  and  Main  Office,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 
Branches:  Chicago,  III.;  Denver.  Colo.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Canada 


EMPIRE 


Outlawed  Debts — When  a  debt  is  out- 
lawed  by  the  lapse  of  six  years"  time  | 
and  the  person  who  owes  it  acknowl-  i 
edges  it  before  witnesses  and  promises 
to  pay  it,  does  that  prevent  it  being 
outlawed?    Must  he  acknowledge  it  in  ! 
writing  to  revive  it? 

Answer — A  verbal  acknowledgment 
of  a  debt  that  is  outlawed,  accom- 
panied by  a  promise  of  payment,  will 
revive  the  debt  for  another  six  years 
from  the  time  the  new  promise  is 
made.  The  new  promise  need  not  be 
in  writing. 


Public  Highway  Signs — Is  there  any 
law  at  present  in  Colorado  in  regard 
to  the  signs  along  public  highways,  or 
can  anyone  put  up  such  signs? 

Answer — The  new  statute,  effective 
July  9th  of  this  year,  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  anyone  to  place  road  signs  not 
approved  by  the  Highway  Commission, 
and  unlawful  to  deface  any  road  sign 
placed  or  approved  by  the  commission. 

Horses  on  Pasture — Can  you  tell  me 
what  damages,  if  any,  can  be  collected 
from  a  person  who  uses  and  works  a 
horse  that  he  has  taken  by  the  month 
in  a  public  pasture? 

Answer — The  Colorado  statute  gives 
the  owner  of  the  horse  in  such  a  case 
j  $5.00  per  day  damages  for  every  day 
the  horse  is  used  and  provides  that 
all  pasture  bills  shall  be  forfeited. 
This  only  applies,  however,  to  persons  j 
who  conduct  a  public  pasture  or  stable, 
and  would  not  apply  to  a  private  ranch 
or  stable. 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


24  the?"  m  BUTTERFLY 

No.  2  Junior— a  lUht  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  ffi1 

You  can  hare  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.   Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  t2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  | 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  | 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folderand  direct  f 
from  factory  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  6ave  half.    Write  TODAY.        „  ~ 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,     Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Sordine*. — Could  you  give  me  through 
your  columns,  the  directions  and  recipe 
for  putting  up  sardines?  The  shallows 
in  the  rivers  here  abound  in  small  fish 
about  three  and  one-half  to  four  inches 
long,  and  I  believe  them  to  ge  the  genu- 
ine sardine  fish. 

I  would  be  very  thankful  for  this  in- 
formation. I  am  a  satisfied  subscriber 
of  your  paper. — T.  M.  Reynolds,  Medill, 
Colo. 

It  would  be  wise  to  submit  a  speci- 
men of  these  fish  to  the  State  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioner  before  pro- 
ceeding any  further.  If  they  are  young 
trout  it  is  unlawful  to  catch  them  of 
that  length. 


Ditching 

Hade  Easy  9 


Sold  on 

10  days'  trial. 

Money-back  guarantee. 
Thousands  in  use. 


the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader, 

Cuts  T-shaped  ditch  up 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for, 
levee  work;  ter 
racin?:  cleaning 


out  laterals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple— Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
fix.  Weighs  300  lbs.   Does  all, 
and  more  than  the  big  machines.     Pays  for  itself  in  a  few 
hours'  nse.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  int  roductory  proposition. 
0WENSB0RO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Incorporated,  Boi  808,   Denver,  Colorado 


RlKht-of-Way. — What  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed  to  obtain  a  right-of-way 
to  a  40-acre  tract  I  purchased  near 
Blackfoot,  Ida.?  Am  I  to  pay  the  price 
that  my  neighbor  asks,  if  I  think  the 
price  is  unreasonable?  Can  parties  stop 
me  from  going  to  and  from  my  prop- 
erty?— Chas.  J.  Hunt,  Salt  Lake  Co., 
Utah. 

You  car,  have  the  right  to  this  right- 
of-way  determined  by  your  county  com- 
missioners, Section  1134,  Statutes  of 
Utah.  The  law  gives  you  a  right-of- 
way  to  and  from  your  land  at  a  fair 
price  to  be  determined  by  proper  ap- 
praisement. 


CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 


I  presume  anything  I  could  say  on 
this  subject  has  already  been  said  in 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal, 
but  sometimes  things  need  repeating, 
as  they  do  to  a  sick  person. 

In  the  East  some  cows  are  fed  poi- 
son In  the  form  of  molded  ensilage,  in 


the  West  in  the  form  of  molded  hay, 
either  of  which,  I  am  advised  by  com 
petent  veterinarians,  will  produce  abor 
tion. 

Many  range  cattlemen  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  use  of  rock  salt  for  their 
cattle,  and  this  is  insufficient  or  is  not 
regarded  as  good  as  the  common  bar- 
rel salt,  which  was  used  altogether  in 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  I  use 
the  good  old  Kansas  salt  and  give  my 
cows  all  they  will  eat.  and  at  the  same 
time  treat  them  with  carbolic  acid. 
I  suffer  no  loss  from  abortion  except 
now  and  then  one  becomes  infected 
on  the  range. 

Carbolic  acid  has  cured  every  one 
that  I  have  treated.  It  also  cured  a 
cow  for  me  this  spring  that  was  nearly 
dead  from  blood  poisoning. 

With  the  use  of  plenty  of  salt  and 
carbolic  acid  there  is  no  need  for  any- 
one to  suffer  loss  among  their  cows 1 
from  abortion. — S.  E.  Loggie,  Ridge- 1 
way,  Colo. 


STANDARD  E^i^II  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Weil  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive   line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  we  can  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  as  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request. 

The  American  Wfil  Works 

General  Office  and  Works; 
Dept.  27.  AURORA.  ILL. 

CkUooo  Office     fsrat  Nat.  Son*  Bids. 


BUCK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Gaiter's  Blaeklea  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  taey  pre- 
ss    sapes  ^aaj     test    wkers    ether    tees  I  net  fill. 
m  .  M   »     Writs  for  booklet  end  testimonials. 
P  I   ■     10-deee  pkie.  Blasklet  Pills  $1.00 
'  ■*  ,  -'^  m     10-doss  pkge.  Blaeklea  PIMi  4.00 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  orer  IS 
rears  of  specializing  In  vseelnes  and  ssrusii  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  California. 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


THE  RURAL  KITCHEN 


The  two  most  important  and  most 
used  rooms  in  the  farm  home  are  the 
kitchen  and  bedroom,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  these  are  the  two  rooms  that 
are  most  neglected  and  most  poorly 
furnished.  The  average  family  on  tne 
farm  spends  a  goodly  part  of  the  time 
in  the  kitchen,  especially  during  the 
winter,  from  an  economical  stand- 
point, since  the  saving  in  fuel  where 
coal  must  be  shipped  in,  is  no  small 
item.  The  kitchen,  therefore,  should 
be  built  with  a  view  to  convenience 
and  comfort.    It  is  the  room  in  which 


are  arranged  and  how  much  time  and 
labor  can  be  saved  by  a  little  plan- 
ning in  advance.  A  large  kitchen  is 
unnecessary,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  miles  of  walking  have  been 
done  which  could  easily  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  energy  required  put 
into  some  part  of  work  that  would 
have  brot  results.  We  often  see 
kitchens  that  are  not  kept  clean  and 
we  intuitively  blame  the  housewife 
for  the  unclean  appearance,  but  we 
do  not  stop  to  think  how  much  drudg- 
ery is  required  to  keep  it  clean  be- 
cause of  the  poor  arrangement,  floor 
and  furnishings.  We  all  like  to  see  a 


November  1,  19tf 

 ' 


Awarded 
'Gold  Medal" 

Highest  Award 

fi:Xp„cisVo  "Old  Faithful"— in  the  kitchen. 


A  Majestic  Range  in  your  kitchen  l<\  not  merely 
something  to  cook  with— it's  a  faithful,  silent 
partner  that  lightens  the  work  and  lowers  the 
cost  of  cooking. 

Faithful  in  performance— it  bakes  right' always; 
so  built  that  heat  is  uniformly  circulated  to  all 
parts  of  oven;  and  a  heavy  asbestos  lining 
reflects  the  heat  onto  all  surfaces  of  baking- 
top,  sides,  and  bottom.  Its  big,  copper  tack, 
with  pocket  inset  against  lining  of  firebox  is, 
like  Old  Faithful  Geyser,  continually  bubbling 
with  hot  water. 

Faithful  in  fuel  economy— its  scientific  con- 
struction puts  fuel  to  the  fullest  uie;  distri- 
butes the  heat  to  all  cooking  surfaces  and 


holds  it  inside— heat  can't  escape  and  be 
wasted,  for  cold-riveting  (no  bolts  or  clamps) 
makes  the  Majestic  practically  u...|  permanent- 
ly airtight. 

The  Majestic  is  made  of  non-breakable,  malle- 
able iron  and  charcoal  iron  which  resists  rust 
three  times  as  long  as  ste.l. 

You'll  not  hesitate  to  pay  the  little  higher 
Majestic  p'ice,  when  y-m  I  now  its  economy  in 
use,  and  the  way  it  outwears  three  ordinary 
ranges. 

There  Is  a  Majestic  dealer  in  nearly  every  coun- 
ty of  42  States— if  you  don't  knowone,  write  us. 


One  quality,  many  stylet  and  sizes,  ivilh  or  without  legs. 


A  Convenient  Corner  in  a  Well-Arranged  Kitchen 


the  farm  woman  spends  more  than 
half  her  time,  and  her  welfare  in  the 
planning  and  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. The  usual  custom  is  to  build  a 
large,  s  iuare  room,  with  a  couple  of 
windows,  and  in  which  is  installed  a 
cookstove,  table  and  cupboard,  and 
with  little  consideration  for  warmth, 
light  and  ventilation.  It  is  cold  in  the 
winter  and  warm  in  the  summer.  If 
matter  of  ventilation  is  carefully  at- 
tended to  there  will  be  little  need  of 
a  summer  kitchen. 

I  wish  every  farm  woman  could  visit 
the  kitchens  in  the  modern  apartment 
houses  and  see  how  conveniently  they 


pretty  white  floor  in  the  kitchen,  but 
this  means  that  it  must  be  scrubbed 
daily  and  requires  strength  and  time, 
besides  the  most  laborious  work,  all 
of  which  saps  the  vitality  from  the  al- 
ready overworked  wife. 

If  it  is  impossible  or  inconvenient 
to  have  a  hardwood  or,  better  still,  a 
maple  floor  (which  should  be  kept  well 
painted),  then  by  all  means  put  down 
a  good  quality  of  linoleum,  which  is 
easily  kept  clean.  In  the  average 
farm  kitchen  little  of  the  wall  space 
is  utilized,  neither  is  there  a  place  for 
keeping  the  cooking  utensils  and  oth- 
er things  so  that  they  are  in  reach 
when  wanted  and  yet  are  out  of  sight. 


HARNESS 

TRIMMINGS 


and  Bright  |cieanserj 


Kept  Trim 


Large 
Sifter  Can, 
with  Full  ft 
Directions,  lOc^i 


Write  for  Dock. 

Tells  what  ti  look 
for  and  what  to 
avoid  when  buying 
a  range.  You  can't 
judge  a  range  by 
looks.  You  should 
know  how  they  are 
made  and  why. 
Write  for  free  copy 

MAJESTIC 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Dppt.231 


At  a  light  expense  for  lumber  and  car- 
penter work,  a  most  convenient  cab- 
inet, with  doors,  drawers,  shelves,  etc., 
can  be  built  on  two  sides  of  the  kitch- 
en, and  these  can  be  arranged  with  a 
broad  shelf  built  at  a  convenient 
height  for  a  work  table  or  bench. 

If  the  question  were  to  be  asked  of 
the  farm  women  of  the  country:  "If 
you  were  to  build  a  new  house  and 
could  have  the  kitchen  just  as  you 
would  like  it,  what  would  you  think  of 
first?"  From  each  one  would  come 
the  same  answer:  "I  would  have  the 
water  brot  into  the  kitchen."  When 
we  stop  to  think  of  the  miles  and 
miles  that  the  farm  woman  walks  in 
carrying  water  to  the  kitchen,  and 
the  further  fact  that  she  handles  on 
an  average  a  ton  of  water  a  day,  it 
is  really  surprising  that  everyone  does 
not  make  some  arrangement  for  hav- 
ing the  water  piped  into  the  kitchen. 
Better  economize  on  something  else 
about  the  farm  and  make  this  neces- 
sary improvement,  which  would  mean 
so  much  to  wife  and  mother  and  add 
many  years  to  her  life. 


GASOLINE 
LIGHTS 

Cheapest  Light 
on  earth  for  use  In 
(arm  homes,  stores 
and  halls.  Send  us 
llmensions  of  your 
home.  We  will  give 
you  estimate  cost 
of  lighting  system 
for  same. 

Agents  wanted. 

ALBERT  LEA  GAS 

LIGHT  CO. 

Denver.  Colo. 


TRIED  RECIPES 


Pickles 

Real  young  pumpkins  and  squashes 
will  make  excellent  nickles  by  pealing 
and  slicing  and  let  it  stand  in  salt 
water  over  night  (pouring  on  water 
boiling  hot),  then  drain  and  cook  in 
vinegar  and  sugar  same  as  for  any 
sweet  pickle  and  seal  in  jars. 


Yeast  Cakes 

One  quart  thick  buttermilk,  1  pint 
cornmeal,  %  pint  flour,  1  large  yeast 
cake  (cake  soaked  in  just  enough  wa- 
ter to  cover  it),  %  teaspoon  ginger. 
Put  the  buttermilk  over  the  fire  in  a 
granite  pan  and  bring  to  a  boil,  then 
stir  in  the  cornmeal.  flour  and  ginger, 
which  have  been  sifted  together.  This 
should  be  about  the  consistency  of 
mush  when  cooked.  When  lukewarm 
add  the  soaked  yeast  cake  and  set  in 
a  moderately  warm  place  to  sour, 
which  should  take  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  When  it  bubbles  or 
smslls  quite  sour,  it  is  ready  to  be 
mixed  with  more  meal,  enough  to  be 
rolled  out  on  a  bread  board,  cut  and 
dry.  It  is  best  to  dry  It  on  a  screen 
If  you  haven't  one  it  must  be  turned 
often  so  It  will  dry  even. — Mrs.  Count 
Caldwell,  Mora  Co.,  N.  M. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.   Nocnimney.   Absolutely  SA1E. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in^eachlocality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRI A  L  OFFER. 
Write  today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
T02  Factory  Bldg.,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


Every  Home  Can  Save  Money 

by  Using  Gearhart's  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  pair  of  stocking*. heel  aud  too,  in  SO 
minutes.  Improved, with  Wlbbing  Almch- 
ment.    Euits  everything  iu  the  home  from 
bome*8punor  factory  Turns.  Over 
1  '0,000   niui-bJnct  In  use. 
Will  kuit  hosiery  with  heel  and 
toe  proof  a^alnat  bolea.  Mora 
titan  double  9  wear  of  hosiery.  Inves- 
tfgateour  Home-work,  Money- 
ranking  proposition.    Yarns  fur-  1 
Dished  ut  OOaU    Write  for  cut, ilo'-'iie 
and  simpf  -B  of  work,  all  PUKE. 
Big  Money  for  Agents. 

GEARHART  KNITTING 
1     MACHINE  CO. 
Box^  Clearfield,  P*. 


FOREST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks,  winners  1908- 
1915.  Eggs  for  sale  from  specially 
mated  pens.  Prices  on  application. 
T.  V.  WILSON.  Life  Member  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Boulder. 
Colo. 


WE  MAKE  OLD  HATS  NEW 
Send  your  Old  Hats  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WE.ITHERHEAD'S 
reliable  hat  shop;  est.  1878.    In  lots  »f 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charts*. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver.  Col*. 
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We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  of 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  There  is  a  chart  on  every 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  all 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  piece 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — post- 
age prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and  kindly 
mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Western  Farm  Life,  14th  and  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZIXE  FREE: — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing,  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


7308 — Ladles"  Dressing  Sacque.  Cot 
In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. — 

Fronts  and  back  of  this  garment  are  in 
one  length  from  shoulder  to  hem. 
There  is  a  group  of  small  pleats  at 
each  shoulder  in  front,  but  the  back 
Is  plain.  The  line  of  closing  is  orna- 
mental, the  sleeves  full  length  or 
shorter,  and  there  is  a  belt  at  the 
waistline. 

-\Z'i — '  hi  I  d's  Box  Pleated  Dress.  Cot 
In  sizes  2,  4  and  6  yearn. — This  dainty 
frock  has  two  narrow  box  pleats  at 
each  side  of  both  front  and  back.  The 
closing  is  in  the  back,  the  neck  is  high 
with  small,  flat  collar,  and  the  sleeves 
are  long  with  a  band  at  the  wrist. 

7430 — Misses'  Dress.  Cnt  In  sixes  14, 
16,  1H  and  20  years. — The  liking  for  two 
materials  Is  expressed  in  this  frock. 
The  upper  half  of  the  blouse  Is  of  one 
material,  while  the  lower  Is  of  another. 
The  sleeves  match  the  upper  blouse  and 
have  a  puff  joined  to  a  deep  cuff  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  elbow.  The  skirt  has 
the  upper  portion  very  full  and  of  the 
tame  material  as  the  lower  portion  of 
the  blouse,  while  the  lower  part 
matches  the  upper  part  of  the  waist. 

7419 —  Children's  Nleht  Drawer*.  Cut 
In  sizes  1,  3,  5,  7  and  0  years. — Outing 
flannel,  nainsook  or  muslin  can  be  used 
to  make  these  nightdrawers.  They  arc 
very  simple  and  easy  to  make  and  have 
a  yoke  in  front. 

7432 — Ladles'  Shirt  Waist.  Cut  In 
sizes  .'.4  to  40  Inchen  bunt  measure. — 
This  handsome  waist  has  two  pleats  at 
each  shoulder  and  a  double-breasted 
front  closing.  At  the  neck  is  a  collar 
of  unusual  shape  coming  down  In  long, 
narrow  revers  along  the  edges  of  the 
opening.  The  sleeves  are  plain  and  full 
length,  with  an  ornamental  cuff  at  the 
wrist. 

7420 —  I, .-nlles'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  44  Inches  bust  measure. — Quite 
simple  in  form,  this  dress  is  made  with 
a  plain  blouse,  having  wide,  flat  collar 
and  plain  sleeves  full  length  or  shorter. 
The  skirt  has  a  shaped  yoke  and  below 
this  the  three  gores  of  the  lower  por- 
tion are  gathered  and  attached.  Both 
waist  and  skirt  open  In  front. 

7427 — Ladles'  Two-Gore  Skirt.  Cnt  In 
sixes  22  to  32  Inches  waist  measure — 
This  skirt  has  front  and  back  gores 
cut  awav  little  at  the  lower  portion 
of  each  side  and  in  the  gap  thus  formed 
there  Is  Inserted  a  gathered  straight 
breadth  of  material.    This  may  also  be 


pleated.  One  material  or  two  may  be 
used  with  such  skirts,  and  the  idea  is 
a  good  one  to  use  when  altering  last 
winter's  skirts. 

739.' — Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
40  nnd  44  inches  bust  measure. — In  this 
model  we  have  the  princess  style,  the 
front  a  panel  joined  to  the  sides  by  a 
seam  extending  from  shoulder  to  'lem. 
The  same  adjustment  is  used  in  the 
back,  but  here  the  closing  is  placed  in 
the  center.  Full  length  sleeves  are  pro- 
vided in  the  pattern,  but  these  may  be 
used  or  omitted. 

Price  of  any  of  the  above  patterns, 
10  cents  each. 


MESQUITE  RANCH 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
"If  you're  afraid  of  his  dying  on  your 
hands — "  he  began,  unable  to  keep  his 
;  disapproval  quite  out  ot  his  voice. 
"It  isn't  that,  Midge;  but  I — " 
"Well,  he  can't  be  moved!"  Stratton 
\  said  conclusively.   "If  you  don't  phone 
j  to  Miss  Thorpe  I'll  do  it  myself." 

Emotions  in  us  all  are  subtle  things, 
i  It  gave  Stratton  a  sense  of  relief  to 
!  find  that  the  man  he  had  injured  was 
radically  at  fault  himself.    He  began 
I  to  suspect  that  the  presence  of  Bul- 
|  len  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  house  meant  a 
good  deal  more  than  showed  super- 
I  ficially  and  was  seriously  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Radford. 

Almost  the  instant  the  thoughts  took 
shape  he  disowned  them  as  the  disor- 
dered and  somewhat  cowardly  reflex 
of  his  own  remorse  about  the  caress 
he  had  given  and  taken  from  Radford's 
I  fiancee.  But  he  could  not  argue  him- 
self out  of  the  feeling  that  Radford  was 
f;ir  from  gracious  in  his  treatment  of 
the  man  he  had  harfned. 

It  seemed  small  and  unlike  Ted  that 
he  should  display  a  disposition  to 
carry  the  punishment  which  the  man's 
intrustion  might  have  necessitated,  to 
a  point  of  absolute  cruelty. 

Stratton  left  the  bedside  and  went 
to  the  telephone  in  the  hall.  He  called 
up  the  number  of  the  nurse  with  whom 


Redeem  Your  Karo  Syrup  Labels — 
Karo  Premium  Offer 

SEND  us  labels  from  50c.  worth  of  Karo  (red  or  blue)  and  85  cents 
and  receive  this  Wonderful  inch  Aluminum  Griddle  by 

prepaid  parcels  post.  This  griddle  retails  regularly  at  $2.25.  It 
cooks  uniformly  on  entire  brking  surface.  Needs  no  greasing,  there- 
fore does  not  smoke,  is  as  light  and  bright  as  a  new  dollar,  never 
rusts,  easily  kept  clean,  will  not  break  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Grid- 
dle in  the  homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo — the  famous  spread 
for  griddle  cakes  and  waffles — may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously 
baked  cakes  that  can  be  made. 


Mro 


the  Syrup  Choice  on 

Thousands  of  Farm  Tables 


THE  woman  who  keeps  the  syrup  pitcher  filled  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  how  strong  the  men  of  her  household  are  for  Karo  on  the  griddle 
cakes,  hot  biscuits,  brea  j  and  waffles.  She  may  not  know  how  many 
thousand  cans  of  Karo  are  used  in  her  home  state,  but  she  does  know  how 
often  her  own  Karo  pitcher  is  emptied.  The  forehanded  housewife  buys  Karo 
by  the  dozen  and  keeps  it  in  the  pantry  ready  for  the  daily  filling  of  the  syrup 
pitcher. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

W\     Dept.  1 12  NEW  YORK  P.O.  Box  161 


he  trusted  his  most  important  cases. 
A  pleasantly  childish  voice  answered. 

"Hello,  Natalie!  Is  Miss  Thorpe 
there?    I  need  her  at  once." 

At  that  moment  Bullen  rose  from  the 
pillow  with  the  erratic  strength  of  a 
delirious  man  and  began  the  horrible 
mumbling  that  was  his  poor  substitute 
for  speech.  Stratton  called  Radford 
to  take  the  phone  while  he  went  to  the 
patient. 

The  doctor's  big  hands  with  their 
skilled  touch  soothed  Bullen  so  that 
Radford  could  hear,  undistracted,  the 
voice  that  was  asking  a  half  dozen 
questions  in  the  effort  to  establish  the 
connection  which  seemed  broken. 

"Hello!  No,  this  isn't  Dr.  Stratton, 
little  girl,"  Radford  replied,  amused  by 
the  child's  excitement  and  the  quaintly 
musical  French  accent  that  did  allur- 
ing little  turns  with  the  unique  English 
she  spoke. 

Instantly  offended  dignity  sounded 
over  the  wire  as  plainly  as  it  could 
have  been  observed  if  the  little  girl 
had  been  in  sight. 

"I  am  not  a  leetle  girl!  An'  eet  ees 
who  speaks?"  she  retorted. 

The  voice,  a  vocalized  expression  of 
light  and  air,  stirred  Ted.  Possibly  be- 
cause it  was  about  the  only  agreeable 
thing  he  had  encountered  since  his 
home-coming. 

"This  is  Frederick  Radford.  Dr. 
Stratton  was  talking  to  you  when  the 
patient  who  needs  the  nurse  demand- 
ed his  attention.  Will  you  ask  the 
nurse  to  come  at  once — to  5 — Fifth 
Avenue?"  Ted  explained. 

"Pleas  say  to  Doctaire  Stratton  Mees 
Thorpe  ees  not  here;  but  I  weel  phone 
where  she  ees  an'  tell  her  to  go  at 
once  to  heem.  Ask  heem  to  tell  her 
I  bring  her  theengs  to  her  thair." 

The  little  girl  evidently  considered 
the  interview  over;  she  hung  up  the 
receiver.  Radford  delivered  the  mes- 
sage with  a  ghost  of  a  smile  accom- 
panying it.  If  Midge  had  been  less 
concerned  with  his  patient,  and  he  a 
trifle  less  burdened  with  the  thought 
of  his  own  unsatisfactory  situation,  he 
might  have  observed  that  the  little 
lady  of  the  pleasant  voice  must  be  a 
"cute  kid."  As  it  was,  and  after  the 
manner  of  young  men  with  little  girls, 
he  forgot  her. 


Feeling  that  his  desertion  while  Bul- 
len's  fate  was  in  the  balance  necessi- 
tated apology,  he  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  and  picked  up  the  leather  belt 
casually. 

"If  you  don't  need  me,  Midge,  I've 
got  some  business  that  must  be  looked 
after,"  he  said,  feeling  the  soft  leather 
with  the  approving  fingers  of  a  con- 
noisseur. 

He  wanted  to  get  to  a  telephone 
were  there  was  no  danger  of  his  being 
heard  and  interview  Marsh,  the  family 
lawyer.  His  mother's  statement  of  his 
complete  ruin  might  be  a  woman's  ex- 
aggerated expression  of  a  condition 
that  was  not  hopeless.  He  felt  that  he 
must  know  certainly. 

Stratton  objected  quietly  to  his  go- 
ing. He  might  be  needed.  If  he  had 
to  call  on  some  one  else  the  undesir- 
able presence  of  Mr.  Bullen  would  be- 
come more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than 
was  agreeable. 

Ted  silently  accepted  the  situation; 
but  Stratton  could  see  that  he  grew 
more  and  more  uneasy  as  the  time 
passed  and  Miss  Thorpe  did  not  ap- 
pear. 

Finally  he  started  up  from  the  chair 
where  he  had  thrown  himself  and  fal- 
len into  a  reverie  and  an  uncommuni- 
cativeness  that  was  sufficiently  unlike 
him  to  stimulate  Stratton's  wonder 
more  and  more. 

"Midge!  I've  got  to  go!  I  can't 
wait  any  longer.  It's — it's  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  me.  I'm — it  looks 
as  if  I  were  all  in  financially.  I've  got 
to  do  something." 

Stratton  looked  up  quickly.  He  and 
Radford  lived  very  different  lives:  but 
he  immediately  jumped  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Ted  had  been  gambling  or 
otherwise  involved  himself  to  an  ex- 
tent which  made  him  anxious.  He  in- 
stantly offered  his  small  resources  to 
his  friend. 

"You  couldn't  help  me  out  now,  old 
chap!  Thank  you  just  the  same,"  Ted 
exclaimed  gratefully. 

Midge  received  the  impression  that 
Ted's  need  went  beyond  the  power  of 
his  limited  finances  to  supply.  It  ex- 
plained somewhat  the  unwonted  ab- 
sorption which  had  perplexed  him. 

"Miss  Thorpe  ought  to  be  along  any 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Officers 

Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
Overseer,  M.  V.  PERKINS,  Montrose 
Lecturer,  C.  W.  SWAYZE, 
Stockyards  Station,  Denver 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary,  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
1124  Logan,  Denver,  Colo. 
Business  Agent,  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 
 ♦  

FINANCING  THE  STATE  BUSINESS 
AGENT 


Brother  Ketchem,  Master  of  Michi- 
gan State  Grange,  will  stop  off  in  Den- 
ver for  one  day  on  his  return  from 
the  California  State  Grange,  and  will 
deliver  a  lecture  in  the  evening  at 
Maple  Grove  Grange.  No  one  can  af- 
ford to  miss  this  instructive  lecture, 
and  all  within  reach  should  make  ar- 
rangements to  attend.  Members  will 
j  be  notified  thru  the  county  and  daily 
papers  of  the  date  of  the  lecture. 


The  most  important  business  to 
come  before  the  session  of  the  next 
State  Grange  will  be  the  financing  of 
the  State  Grange  Business  Depart- 
ment. Our  business  agent,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Kramer,  is  spending  nearly  all  his 
time  looking  after  this  department, 
with  a  very  little  salary,  because  the 
State  Grange  funds  will  not  permit 
his  'being  paid  any  more.  But  Broth- 
er Kramer  has  neglected  his  own  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of  this  department 
in  hopes  that  the  next  State  Grange 
will  provide  a  means  to  carry  on  the 
good  work. 

As  it  has  proven  impracticable  to 
charge  a  commission  on  the  business 
to  cover  this  department,  the  only 
plan  that  has  been  advanced  is  the 
proposition  of  raising  the  Grange  dues 
five  cents  a  quarter,  or  twenty  cents  a 
year.  This  fund  to  go  to  the  State 
Grange,  to  be  paid  out  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  maintain  the  State 
Grange  Business  Department,  and 
what  is  not  used  in  salary  and  ex- 
penses for  the  State  Agent  to  go  into 
a  fund  to  use  in  doing  business.  As 
we  have  over  6,000  members  this 
slight  increase  in  dues  will  bring  in 
$1,200,  and  as  the  membership  and 
business  will  probably  increase  at  the 
same  ratio,  this  would  provide  for  the 
department  in  fine  shape  and  would 
not  be  a  hardship  on  anyone,  as  every 
member  can  save  many  times  his  dues 
on  one  order,  and  we  believe  that  when 
the  delegates  come  to  the  State 
Grange  and  learn  of  the  volume  of 
business  that  has  been  done  by  this 
department  and  have  the  question  put 
up  to  them — Do  you  want  to  continue 
this  department,  or  shall  we  just  give 
up  and  quit? — we  have  no  doubt  what 
the  answer  will  be. 


The  Boulder  Camera  says  that  J,  A. 
S.  Andrus  is  not  a  "hayseed,"  and  was 
too  wise  to  be  swindled  by  a  fake 
doctor,  because  "he  is  a  member  of 
the  Grange  and  attends  Grange  meet- 
ings." Mr.  Andrus  refused  to  listen 
to  some  traveling  doctors  who  offered 
to  cure  him  of  a  malady  of  several 
years'  standing.  The  doctors  were 
afterwards  arrested  and  are  now  in 
the  Boulder  County  jail  awaiting  trial. 
Farmers  in  Boulder  County,  especially 
near  Longmont,  were  swindled  out  of 
some  $5,000  by  signing  contracts 
which  turned  out  to  be  promissory 
notes. 


It  is  time  for  the  Grange  Drill  Teams 
to  begin  practicing  in  earnest  for  the 
big  drill  contest  which  will  take  place 
during  the  annual  session  of  the  State 
|  Grange  in  Denver.  The  State  Grange 
will  give  three  prizes — first  $50,  sec- 
ond $30  and  third  $20 — to  the  winning 
teams,  and  Western  Farm  Life,  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Grange,  will 
give  a  special  prize  of  $50  to  the  win- 
ning team.  This  gives  the  winning 
team  a  chance  to  make  $100.  The 
Pike's  Peak  drill  team,  which  has  been 
doing  some  excellent  work  of  late,  is 
expected  to  become  a  warm  competi- 
tor to  Maple  Grove  team. 


GRANGE  ITEMS 


The  Grange  halls  in  Boulder  County 
were  all  mentioned  in  a  recent  report 
of  the  grand  jury  of  that  county  as 
violating  the  law  by  having  doors 
opening  inward,  and  were  ordered  to 
change  the  doors  immediately.  Left 
Hand  Grange  at  Niwot  made  the 
change  after  the  visit  of  the  grand 
jury  before  the  indictments  were  re- 
turned. 


It  was  supposed  that  the  name  "En- 
terprise" would  be  used  exclusively 
by  that  old-time  Grange  organized  Jan- 
uary 16,  1874,  north  of  Golden,  which 
has  been  a  landmark  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Colorado.  Comes  now  a  new 
Grange,  organized  in  the  homestead 
region  of  Prowers  County  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1915,  which  will  be  known  as 
Enterprise  Grange  No.  258. 


The  organization  for  the  holding  of 
agricultural  institutes  by  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  is  doing  good  work,  and 
in  November  15th  issue  we  hope  to 
announce  the  dates  of  these  meetings. 
Any  Subordinate  Grange  that  would 
like  to  have  the  Extension  Department 
hold  an  institute  for  them  should  write 
the  Editor  of  this  Department,  C.  W. 
Swayze,  Stockyards  Station,  at  once, 
so  that  arrangements  may  be  made. 


Colorado  is  third  on  the  list  in  the 
organization  of  the  largest  number  of 
new  Granges  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  This  shows  that  most  excellent 
work  is  being  done  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  every  member,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  head  the  list.  Brother 
John  Morris,  State  Master,  Is  always 
roady  for  volunteer  organizers  and  for 
any  suggestions  that  will  improve  the 
work.  Feel  free  to  write  him  at  all 
times. 


Guy  Hill  Grange  No.  237  held  Its 
regular  meeting  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 22nd.  After  the  literary  part  was 
an  ice  cream  social  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Grange.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended by  the  members,  and  just  be- 
fore the  close  Brother  and  Sister  R. 
Everetts,  Brother  and  Sister  James 
Truleson,  Brother  and  Sister  F.  J. 
Bond  came  in,  also  Brother  Keel. 
After  a  short  talk  by  Brothers  Ever- 
etts and  Bond,  Brother  Truleson  gave 
us  a  very  much  needed  and  instructive 
talk  on  Grange  insurance.  Brother 
J.  W.  Klein  and  wife  also  attended 
the  social.  The  Guy  Hill  Grangers 
enjoyed  having  those  from  the  other 
Granges  with  us,  and  hope  it- will  not 
be  long  until  we  can  have  them  with 
us  again. 


I  wonder  if  the  Lecturers  of  the 
Subordinate  Granges  are  dead  or  only 
sleeping.  I  have  often  asked  thru 
these  columns  for  a  report  from  each 
Lecturer  monthly,  but  it  seems  they 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  request, 
or  possibly  they  have  nothing  to  re- 
port. Every  member  in  the  State  is 
interested  in  the  work  being  done  by 
each  Subordinate  Grange,  and  I  would 
like  either  for  the  Lecturer  to  send 
in  regular  reports  or  if  they  are  too 
busy,  get  some  member  of  their  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  to  send  the  reports 
for  them.  The  Grange  is  a  co-opera- 
tive organization,  and  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  co-operative  spirit.  I 
want  to  help  you  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, and  I  want  you  to  help  me  make 
this  department  more  interesting  by 
sending  in  reports. 


MESQUITE  RANCH 


(Continued  from  page  17) 
time  now.   I  won't  detain  you  if  it's  so 
important — " 

"Important!"  Ted  burst  out.  "Its 
everything! " 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt  of  the 
desperate  position  in  which  Radford 
stood.  His  manner  and  his  words  con- 
vinced Stratton  of  that. 

"Say,  Ted,  Id  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  this  chap  before  you  go," 
he  said,  as  Radford  turned  toward  the 
door. 

"You  know  as  much  as  I — almost. 
He  came  into  the  library.  It  was  just 
when  mother  was  leaving;  and  I  guess 
I  got  a  bit  excited  for  fear  something 
might  happen  to  make  it  unpleasant 
for  her.  He  began  that  hideous  per- 
formance of  his,  and,  by  George,  the 
next  I  knew  he  was  stretched  out  on 
the  floor  and  I  was  standing  there  with 
my  right  hand  red  with  his  blood." 

"You  struck  him,  then,"  Midge  said, 


THE  FARMERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

=======  DENVER,  COLORADO  ■ 

Annual  Statement,  December  81,  1914 
Authorised  Capital,  11,000,005.00 

ASSETS—                            — 1913—  — 1914 — 

Mortgage  Loans  1214,056.17  $320,058.23 

Stocks  and  Bonds                         8,050.00  280,661.31 

Collateral  Loans   4,754.02 

Policy  Loans   1,486.46 

Premium  Notes    1,014.10 

Bank  Deposits                             26,996.06  20,474.28 

Accounts  Receivable                      936.64  2,496.68 

Agents'  Balances                           2,037  78  8,867.72 

Furniture  and  Fixtures                2,921.96  3,656.88 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents.  .      7,721.93  12,826.39 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums   10,232.63 

Gross  Assets   $262,720.64  $666,618.60 

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $    2,921.96  $  3,666.88 

Agents'  Debit  Balances                2,901.65  10,194.44 

Accounts  Receivable                       936.64  2,496.68 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  in  excess  of  Re- 
serve   1,042.38 

  6,760.25    17,390.28 

Admitted  Aaseta   $265,960.29  $649,128.22 

LIABILITIES—               —1913—  — 1914— 

Unpaid  Death  Claims   None  None 

Policy  Reserve   $    2,257.16  $  69,856.43 

Accounts  Payable   2,964.64  921.94 

Suspended  Premium   391.02  52.86 

Reinsurance  —   236.26  60.76 

All  Other  Liabilities     63,814.33 

Capital  Stock  $117,648.00  $219,900.00 

Surplus  $132,463.32  $304,632.91 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders.  . .               •  250,111.32  624,432.91 

Liabilities   $266,960.29  $649,128.22 


Insurance  In  force  December  31st,  1913  $  288.640.00 

Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1914   2,247,870.00 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 


HON.  E.  M.  AMMONS  President 

L.  0.  FULENWrjDER  First  Vice-Pres. 

JOHN_ORR  Second  Vice-Pres. 

W.  11.  OLENN  Third  Vice-Pres. 

D.  A.  LORD  Fourth  Vice-Pres. 

CHAS.  H.  TULLY  Fifth  Vice-Pres. 


E.  H.  SARIN  Asst.  Sec'y  and  Counsel 

OALTTN  FLEMING  Treasurer 

J.  A.  O'SHAUOHNESST ....  General  Manager 

DR.  J.  E.  KINNEY  Medical  Director 

DR.  OUTHBERT  POWELL. .  .Medical  Referee 


thinking  he  heard  the  corroboration  of 
Bess'  information.  "He  attacked  you 
and  you  hit  him.  He's  one  of  those 
cranks  that — " 

Stratton  was  putting  the  most  favor- 
able interpretation  on  the  affair.  But 
Ted  immediaely  spoiled  it. 

"Struck  him?  I  tell  you  I  didn't. 
What  in  thunder  would  I  be  hitting  a 
man  like  that  for?  I  could  have  blown 
at  him  and  upset  him!"  Ted  protested 
indignantly. 

"He  didn't  just  fall  down  with  a  big 
red  cut  on  his  head,  Ted.  That's  not 
probable.    It's  not  sane  for  you  to — " 

Radford  scowled  at  Stratton.  „ 

"That's  the  way  it  was,"  he  replied, 
resenting  the  doubt  that  the  doctor 
showed. 

"Who  is  he?"  Stratton  asked. 

"His  name's  Bullen.  Nick  Bullen. 
That's  all  I  know  about  him.  Some- 
thing's the  matter;  he  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  talk." 

Radford  had  turned  to  look  at  Bullen 
and  again  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  snakeskin  belt.  He  picked  it 
up.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  belt 
might  be  a  receptacle  for  papers  or 
something  that  would  identify  the  in- 
valid. 

The  beautifully  cured  and  perfectly 
soft  leather  was  folded  several  times. 
Ted  ran  his  fingers  along  the  lap  and 
felt  the  snap-fasteners.  He  pulled  at 
them.  The  belt  spread  out  and  a  rain 
of  greenbacks  fell  on  the  bed. 

"Look!"  he  exclaimed. 

Midge  was  looking,  his  eyes  intent 
and  amazed  as  he  read  the  figures  on 
the  bills.  They  were  of  five-hundred- 
dollar  denomination.  The  snakeskin 
belt  was  literally  padded  with  them. 

Stratton  and  Radford  stared  at  each 
other  across  the  shower  of  money. 
Then  they  looked  at  Bullen,  silent  and 
apparently  unconscious.  They  began 
to  pick  up  the  money  that  had  fallen, 
and  Ted  counted  the  bills  still  in  the 
belt.  In  all,  there  was  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

"He  didn't  come  to  steal!"  Ted  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  guess  not!"  Stratton  agreed. 

But  the  surprise  of  finding  Bullen 
the  possessor  of  such  wealth  could  not 
keep  Radford's  mind  from  returning  to 
the  problem  of  his  own  future.  Indeed, 
the  sight  of  the  money  seemed  to  re- 
energize his  worries.  They  started  up 
again  to  painful  activity.  He  must  get 


in  communication  with  Marsh  at  once 
and  know  exactly  how  nearly  ruined  he 

was. 

"I've  got  to  be  off,  Midge.  I'll  put 
this  in  the  top  drawer  of  this  chiffo- 
nier. You  can  give  the  key  to  Bullen 
when  he  asks  about  it." 

Radford  left  at  once.  Stratton  had 
his  hands  full  with  Bullen  while  won- 
der and  doubt  shared  his  thoughts. 
Ted  sought  his  own  room  and  called 
up  Marsh.  Five  minutes'  conversation 
convinced  him  that  his  mother's  repre- 
sentation of  his  affairs  was  right.  He 
was  completely  ruined. 

The  shock  of  the  absolute  knowledge 
was  scarce  less  than  the  original  one 
had  been.  He  knew  that  he  had  been 
clinging  to  a  straw  only  to  find  even 
that  snatched  from  him.  Groaning 
with  the  torture  of  his  position,  Rad- 
ford flung  himself  into  a  chair  and 
gave  up  to  grim  despair. 

Bess,  a  lovely,  unreachable  woman, 
luring  him  more  now  than  she  had 
ever  done  in  the  days  when  he  calmly 
anticipated  possession,  moved  thru 
every  miserable  thought  that  came  to 
him  like  a  gorgeous  and  withheld  god- 
dess. He  tried  to  face  the  need  of 
telling  her  what  had  happened,  of 
breaking  the  engagement. 

If  he  had  seen  her  as  she  hurried 
out  of  the  house  that  had  been  his  he 
would  have  rebelled  more  than  ever 
against  the  fate  which  had  taken  her 
from  him,  Her  head  was  higher  than 
usual.  Her  beauty  was  transcendant. 
It  had  acquired  that  final,  illuminating 
touch  which  love  gives  to  the  coldly 
beautiful  type  of  woman. 

Midge  Stratton  had  waked  the 
depths  of  her;  but  hers  was  the  kind 
of  loveliness  which  bred  in  men  the  de- 
sire for  conquest.  Radford  naturally 
loved  dominance.  He  liked  to  have  the 
things  that  represented  perfection  in 
various  lines. 

The  agony  he  was  enduring  at  the 
thought  of  losing  her  was  as  much  a 
torture  of  his  pride  as  of  his  love.  If 
it  had  been  his  misfortune  to  see  her 
in  that  marvelous  hour  of  her  full- 
blooming,  he  would  have  felt  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  had  overtaken  him  with 
a  pain  and  rebellion  beyond  what  he 
was  experiencing. 

Bess  leaned  back  in  the  dark-blue 
luxury  of  her  car  and  glorified  like  the 
pagan  that  she  was  at  heart,  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  ir.  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postofflce  money  order  or  personal 
-v-A-  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word  Guaranteed  circulation  ove-  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising  cory  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
on***  von  he«5t  results  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  to  buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement.   


ACRES  AND  RANCHES 


3,000  ACRES — Pittsburg  Co.;  farming, 
pasture,  oil  and  gas  land;  $5  to  $25  per 
acre.    John  Cavanagh,  McAlester,  Okla. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
farm  or  fruit  ranch  for  sale.  O.  O.  Mat- 
teson.  94  Andrus  Bldg..  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved 
land  for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Hous- 
ton.  Texas.  

IF  you  have  property  for  sale  or  ex- 
change send  us  price  and  description. 
Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.,  Dept.  34, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

200-ACRE  ranch  for  sale,  near  Gun- 
nison, Colo.  Good  producer.  For  par- 
ticulars address  B.  F.  Anderson,  Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  Mldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

FOR  SALE.  LAND — All  or  part  640 
acres;  good  level  prairie;  Eastern  Colo- 
rado; $10  acre;  easy  terms.  J.  Mc- 
Keown,  111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

JOIN  SYNDICATE  FORMING  to  lo- 
cate colony  in  Bolivia;  500,000  acres  fine 
land;  perfect  climate;  6c  an  acre;  title 
absolute;  highest  reference.  Stamp  for 
particulars.     Box  498.    Sawtelle.  CaL 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minnea- 
• )  1  i 3 .  Minn. 

FARMERS  WANTED — Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia offers  special  inducements;  gov- 
ernment land,,  water,  railways,  free 
schools,  311  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruit,  etc.  Climate  like  California. 
Ample  markets.  Reduced  passages  for 
approved  settlers.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Frlcke,  government  rep- 
resentative from  Victoria,  687  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.   Box  49. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEYS — We  have  a 
splendid  bull,  dropped  In  December,  one 
in  January,  one  February  calf,  one 
March  calf;  all  out  of  good  cows  and 
by  Tormentor's  Landseer  Lad,  the  but- 
ter-bred bull.  Three  little  fellows  by 
Count  Majesty.  Get  prices;  they  are 
right.  A.  M.  McClenahan,  Greeley, 
Colo. 


Big   Type   Poland   Chinas — Sired  by 
J  Giant  Wonder,    1,200-lb.  son  of  the  old 
'  hero  A.   Wonder;   others   by  Sampson 
Quality  out  of  dams  carrying  the  blood 
of  such  noted  sires  as  Big  Peter  (987 
'  lbs.),  Orange  Chief,  Cornbelt  Expansion, 
!  King  Dodo,  Napoleon  Chief,  Chief  Price; 
i  the  boar  Peter  Mouw  showed  at  the 
I  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  weighing  1,005 
I  lbs.    All  stock  guaranteed.    Priced  low 
for  quick  sale.     Address  Geo.  R.  Gil- 
i  more,  Star  Route,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo. 


POULTRY 


R.  I.  Red  Cockerels — Pullets  $8  to  $12 
doz.  Chicks  for  spring  delivery.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 


If  you  have  poultry,  peafowls, 
guineas  or  geese  for  sale,  you  can  find 
customers  by  placing  a  classified  ad  in 
these  columns. 


!  Fine  large  heavy  laying  strain  White 
!  Rocks.  Pullets  and  cockerels;  all  ages 
1  and  prices.  Buy  now,  save  express 
charges.  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr,  Weld 
!  County,  Colo. 


MACHINERY 

PIPE — Second-hand;  all  sizes  from  % 
i  inch  to  12  inch;  wrought  iron  and  sev- 
I  eral  sizes  of  riveted  steel  pipe.  The 
i  Havens  Bros.  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  1622 
'  Wazee  St.,  Denver. 


HELP  WANTED 


Become  Railway  Mall  Clerks;  $75.00 
'  month.  Common  education  sufficient, 
j  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
I  Dept.  C-182,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

I  If  you  want  a  position  on  stock, 
i  dairy,  poultry  or  fruit  farm,  put  an  ad 
j  in  this  department.  Costs  only  four 
I  cents  per  word  and  is  pretty  sure  to 
find  what  you  want. 


FARM  LANDS— 20  YEARS  TO  PAY 
Fertile  farms  in  Western  Canada  of- 
fered by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Productive  soil;  good  cli- 
mate; ready  markets;  fine  churches  and 
schools;  unexcelled  transportation;  all 
conveniences  and  opportunities  of  best 
farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices  $11 
to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $35. 
Loan  of  $2,000  to  assist  practical  farm- 
ers in  irrigated  districts.  Twenty  years 
to  pay — or  sooner  at  your  option.  Long 
before  your  final  payment  is  due  your 
farm  will  have  paid  for  itself.  Also 
some  improved  farms  with  houses, 
barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now 
growing  on  them  on  the  same  favor- 
able terms.  Interest  in  all  cases  only 
6  per  cent.  This  offer  is  based  on  good 
land;  we  offer  these  terms  because  we 
know  a  farmer  on  our  lands  can  "be 
successful";  he  can  live  well  and  save 
enough  to  pay  for  his  farm.  Western 
Canada  lands  are  naturally  suited  to 
growing  grains,  fodders,  vegetables, 
dairying  and  raising  horses,  cattle, 
aheep,  swine,  poultry.  Cash  in  on  the 
high  grain  prices.  Don't  delay;  the 
best  lands  will  be  taken  first.  Write 
today  for  free  handbook  and  full  In- 
formation to  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to 
the  President,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAY, Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

LIVE  STOCK 

PEDIGREED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  pups. 
Frank  Davis  &  Sons,  Holbrook,  Nebr. 


YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends?  Then  write  BANNER 
TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  164,  Chicago, 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a 
wonderful  offer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


If  you  are  figuring  on  building,  write 
me.  Will  contract  or  work  by  the  day. 
Chas.  F.  Beatty,  Elizabeth,  Colo. 


PATENTS — F.  J.  Larson  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  and  book  free.  901 
Gas  &  Electric  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

FORD  OWNERS,  FREE — Our  bargain 
sheet  puts  money  In  your  pocket.  Auto 
Accessory  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Address 
Dept.  B. 


CUT  RATES  ON  LUMBER— Buy  di- 
rect from  the  Puget  Sound  Mills.  Com- 
mon lumber,  $6.00.  Fir  dimensions, 
$7.00.  Silo,  $19.00.  Cedar  shingles, 
$1.65.  Highest  references.  All  grades 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  specifica- 
tions for  everything  in  the  lumber  line. 
P.  O.  Box  1203,  Seattle,  Wash.    Desk  H. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
449-20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


M  ESQUITE  RANCH 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


$100.00  PER  WEEK  can  be  made  sell- 
ing our  enamel  and  other  household 
ware  direct  from  the  factory  to  retail 
merchants.  Liberal  commissions.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  weekly 
drawing  accounts.  Some  territory  now 
open.  Give  references.  United  States 
Steel  Ware  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Thousands  U.  S.  government  jobs  now 
open  to  men  and  women.  $65  to  $150 
month;  vacations;  short  hours;  pleas- 
ant work;  steady  employment;  pay 
sure;  common  education  sufficient; 
write  immediately  for  free  list  of  po- 
sitions now  obtainable.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  C-182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SOLICITORS  WANTED — We  want  a 
representative  in  every  city,  town  and 
community  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ida- 
ho, Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  look  after 
our  renewals  and  to  secure  new  sub- 
scriptions to  Western  Farm  Life.  Un- 
der our  direction  you  can  soon  build 
up  a  permanent  paying  business  that 
\  will  justify  you  giving  your  entire  time 
i  and  attention  to.    If  you  are  a  hustler 
and  are  In  earnest,  write  us  today  for 
i  full    particulars.     Address  Circulation 
!  Manager,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver, 
Colo. 


PURE-BRED  coon,  cat,  deer,  rabbit, 
wolf  and  fox  hounds;  Walker  and  July 
strains;  trained  and  untrained.  Ten 
days'  trial  allowed.  J.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick,  111. 


100  Holstein  grade  heifers  and  cows; 
splendid  cattle  at  right  price;  must  be 
seen  to  appreciate;  in  writing  state 
ages  and  number  wanted.  Paul  E.  John- 
son, South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Many,  very  many,  inquiries  come  to 
us  asking  for  the  address  of  a  breeder 
of  Holstein  and  other  dairy  cattle.  If 
anyone  having  acclimated  pure  dairy 
stock  for  sale  reads  this  he  can  find 
buyers  by  putting  a  little  ad  In  these 
columns. 


FOR  SALE — Five  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves:  one  a  grandson  of  $25,000 
Ragapple  bull;  one  sired  by  Woodcroft 
De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad  and  one  by  Sir 
Joharra  de  Pauline,  whose  six  nearest 
dams  average  22-78.  Prices  very  reas- 
onable, breeding  considered.  R.  G. 
DouKla*     Sanlow    Meadows.  Kendrlck, 


KODAK  FINISHING 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film, 
10c.  Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up. 
Mail  orders  solicited.  Kodak  and  cam- 
era catalogues  mailed  free  upon  re- 
quest.   Mention  this  paper. 


SYRUP 


FARMER  HAMLETT'S  PURE  CANE 
SYRUP.  Open  kettle;  delicious;  thick; 
contains  ALL  sugars.  From  plantation 
to  YOUR  table.  Quick  shipments.  You 
can  examine  syrup  at  YOUR  depot,  see 
it,  taste  It — if  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, I  will  refund  your  money  prompt- 
ly. Five  gallons,  $2.75;  10  gallons, 
$5.10;  30  gallons.  $13.60;  55  gallons, 
$23.10;  4c  secures  sample.  Secure  club 
order  and  get  your  syrup  free. 
FARMER  HAMLETT'S  PLANTATION 
Laurel  Route.    NEW  ORLEANS 


wrong  thing  she  had  done.  She  shiv- 
ered with  the  ecstasy  of  it.  She  seized 
the  violets  from  the  cut-glass  holder 
and  buried  her  trembling  lips  in  them. 

"I'm  glad — glad — glad — I  did  it!  This 
once!  I've  a  right  to  one  taste  of  hap- 
piness!" she  whispered. 

The  one  taste  of  happiness  she  al- 
lowed herself  showed  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  giving  up  the  position  and 
wealth  that  Radford  would  supply  for 
more  of  the  divine  food  on  which  her 
heart  was  feeding. 

It  never  occorred  to  her  that  her 
marriage  to  Ted  was  to  be  affected  by 
the  fact  that  she  loved  with  all  the 
soul  she  possessed  poor  and  work-mad 
Midge  Stratton.  Neither  had  she  the 
remotest  intention  of  allowing  herself 
to  encourage  the  emotions  that  pos- 
sessed her  when  she  should  have  given 
herself  to  Radford. 

In  the  gloriously  satisfying  sense  of 
completeness  she  felt,  she  did  not 
dream  that  hunger  for  other  tastes  of 
joy  might  come  to  her.  She  knew  the 
strength  of  her  ambition  and  trusted 
to  it.  She  did  not  guess  the  power  of 
her  real  nature  and  the  struggle  it 
would  make  against  its  own  sacrifice. 

Williams  had  left  the  room  where 
Bullen  was  established  with  such 
haste  that  it  seemed  he  must  have 
moved  according  to  a  definite  inten- 
tion. He  made  speed  that  scorned  the 
elevator  to  the  library. 

His  eyes  swept  the  room  with 
glances  that  saw  everything.  Ted's 
handkerchief,  red  with  the  blood  he 
had  wiped  from  his  right  hand,  hung 
over  the  side  of  the  waste-basket 
where  he  had  tossed  it.  Williams  went 
toward  it  with  the  cautious  certainty 
of  a  cat  sure  of  its  mouse-prey.  He 
folded  it  carefully  and  thrust  it  into 
the  tail-pocket  of  his  coat. 

A  loose  envelope,  apparently  fallen 
from  among  its  fellows  in  the  rack, 
caught  his  order-loving  eye.  He 
stopped  and  replaced  it. 

As  he  went  into  the  hall  he  saw  his 
assistant  engaged  with  a  big  man  in 
dark-blue  clothes.  They  were  evident- 
ly arguing. 

Five  minutes  later  Williams  shut  the 
door  behind  the  burly  caller  and  went 
to  Radford's  room.  As  Ted  called  to 
him  to  come  he  almost  started  at  the 
change  in  the  handsome  face  of  the 
young  gentleman  of  the  house. 

"You're  not  ill,  sir?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"No.  no — I'm  all  right!"  Ted  an- 
swered shortly. 

Williams  accepted  the  situation  in 
the  way  Radford  evidently  wished  him 


to;  but  he  continued  to  think  that  he 
had  never  observed  a  quicker  change 
from  the  unworried  aspect  of  well- 
being  to  the  pale,  lined  expression  of 
mental  and  physical  suffering  than  had 
taken  place  in  the  young  man  whom 
he  had  seen  enter  the  house  scarcely 
two  hours  before. 

He  explained  that  he  had  come  up 
to  report  the  visit  of  a  detective  who 
had  been  stationed  to  watch  the  house 
during  the  wedding.  Ted  listened  to 
the  information  that  a  strange-appear- 
ing man  had  been  seen  by  some  of  the 
policemen  about,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
appeared apparently  into  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue house. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?"  Ted  asked 
sharply,  vexed  at  being  worried  by  the 
affairs  of  Bullen  when  he  had  such  se- 
rious concerns  that  needed  his  atten- 
tion. , 

"I  told  him,  sir,  that  the  man  was  a 
friend  of  the  family.  I  just  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  had  made  a  big 
effort  to  get  here  to  the  wedding,  and 
he  was  going  to  stay  a  while  till  he 
felt  stronger,"  Williams  replied.  "Was 
I  right,  sir?" 

"Very  good,"  Ted  commended,  feel- 
ing that  the  butler  had  displayed  a 
good  deal  of  tact.  "If  any  of  the  serv- 
ants ask  questions  you  might  say  the 
same  thing  to  them." 

"It  seems,  sir,  that  Mr.  Barrington 
has  been  bothered  by  cranks.  The  de- 
tective was  afraid  one  had  gotten  by — 
and  that  he  .wouldn't  get  the  money 
that  was  coming  to  him  for  the  job  if 
he  seemed  to  have  been  careless,  sir," 
Williams  added.  , 

Radford  appreciated  what  Williams 
said  in  spirit,  even  if  the  letter  was 
less  suggestive.  He  implied  that  the 
detective  was  being  nicely  rewarded 
for  looking  after  Mr.  Barrington's  in- 
terest, and  that  it  would  be  in  order 
for  Ted  himself  to  be  as  generous  to 
one  who  was  safeguarding  his.  He 
pulled  his  bill-book  from  his  pocket 
and  responded  with  a  curious  feeling 
that  the  time  was  short  in  which  he 
could  be  generous. 

Ten  minutes  after  Williams  left  him 
he  pulled  himself  together  and  rang  for 
his  own  machine.  The  decent  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  go  at  once  to 
Bess  and  her  mother  and  explain  his 
change  of  fortune. 

"May  I  come  in?" 
,Ted  almost  jumped.    It  was  the  some- 
thing agreeable  happening  so  unex- 
pectedly in  the  chaos  of  worry  and  dis- 
aster. , 

"Indeed  you  may!"  he  exclaimed  cor- 
dially, crossing  the  sitting-room  with 
quick  steps  and  flinging  open  the  door 
to  the  gay  little  girl  who  had  the  sweet 
voice. 

But  it  was  still  more  of  the  unex- 
pected when  he  saw  the  little  creature 
who  stood  there.  She  carried  a  suit- 
case that  was  almost  as  big  as  herself, 
and  she  was  dressed  in  the  most  de- 
pressingly  black  garb  that  Ted  had 
ever  seen.  She  was  not  at  all  the 
bright  child  he  had  expected  to  see. 

"Ma  tante?  She  ees  here?"  she 
asked,  fixing  on  Radford  two  eyes  that 
seemed  to  make  up  the  most  of  her 
face. 

"Well — I  guess  not.  I  haven't  seen 
any  Ma  Tantes  around  here,"  he  re- 
plied, purposely  exerting  the  charm 
that  ordinarily  acted  spontaneously. 

There  was  something  appealing  in 
the  black  little  figure  and  the  great 
glowing  eyes;  he  was  afraid  she  might 
be  frightened  when  she  discovered  that 
the  person  she  sought  was  not  there. 

"You  are  twice  meestaken,  mon- 
sieur," was  the  surprising  answer  his 
pleasant  condescension  won.  "Three 
times  even!  For  you  count  me  a  child 
twice,  an'  I  know  Mees  Thorpe  ees 
here — so! " 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 
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November  1,  1915 


Insure  Your  Stock  in  The  Topeka  National 
Live  Stock  Insurance  Company 


Read  What  W.  D.  Pickett  of  Wray,  Colorado,  Has  to  Say: 

Wray,  Colo.,  October  19,  1915. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY,  That  on  October  17th  I  lost  one  calf,  on  October  18th  I  lost  the  second  calf.  I 
wired  The  Topeka  National  Livestock  Insurance  Company  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  on  October  19th,  at  9 
o'clock  Mr.  G.  Duncan  McLeod,  the  company's  adjuster,  came  to  my  ranch  and  asked  me  the  amount  of  my 
loss,  and,  without  argument  or  squabbling,  he  paid  me  the  amount  of  my  loss  right  on  the  spot. 

In  just  nineteen  hours  from  time  of  second  loss,  Mr.  McLeod  was  at  my  ranch,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  I 
had  the  money  due  me  from  loss  in  my  pocket. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  a  company  like  the  Topeka  National,  that 
settles  their  claims  in  the  above  manner.  Not  only  do  they  give  you  the  full  amount  for  which  you  were  in- 
sured, but  they  pay  you  the  money  before  you  have  time  to  bury  your  stock.    I  am        Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    M.  D.  PICKETT,  Wray,  Colo.,  (County  of  Yuma). 

Now  Read  What  the  Manager  of  the  Green  Mountain 

Dairy  Has  to  Say: 

Lamar,  Colo.,  October  20,  1915. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY,  That  on  September  23rd,  1915,  Mr.  C.  F.  Cook,  District  Agent  for  The  Topeka 
National  Livestock  Insurance  Company,  made  a  visit  to  our  Dairy  and  insured  our  stock  for  the  amount  of 
$9,325.00;  that  on  Friday,  October  15th,  two  of  our  dairy  cows  died  from  bloat,  caused  by  eating  alfalfa,  and 
on  Tuesday,  October  19th,  satisfactory  settlement  was  made  in  full  by  State  Agent  G.  Kueffer,  which  adjust- 
ment was  absolutely  fair  and  just  in  every  particular,  and  draft  was  delivered  to  me  on  that  date  for  $150.00. 

It  is  my  desire  to  recommend  to  all  livestock  owners  The  Topeka  National  Livestock  Insurance  Company, 
as  they  have  certainly  treated  me  on  the  square  and  paid  me  every  cent  that  was  due  me,  and  I  still  have  the 
balance  of  my  stock  insured  under  this  same  policy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  DAIRY, 
By  (Signed)  Hayes  Williams,  Manager,  Lamar,  Colo. 


Sterling,  Colo.,  Oct.  21,  1915. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY,  That  on 
October  4th,  1915,  C.  H.  Senior,  Dis- 
trict Agent  for  The  Topeka  Na- 
tional Livestock  Insurance  Com- 
pany, insured  all  my  livestock.  On 
October  18th  one  of  my  best  cows 
died.  On  the  19th  I  notified  the 
office  at  Denver  by  phone.  On  the 
20th,  L.  V.  Orr,  State  Agent,  came 
to  my  ranch  and  made  settlement 
in  the  sum  of  $68.79,  thereby  com- 
plying with  their  policy  in  every 
particular. 

I  consider  this  insurance  abso- 
lutely good,  and  take  great  pleasure 
In  recommending  The  Topeka  Na- 
tional to  all  livestock  men. 

(Signed)    J.  L.  BROWN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before 
me  this  21st  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1915. 

My  commission  expires  March 
14,  1917. 

(Signed)    GUY  F.  SIMMONS, 
(Seal)  Notary  Public. 


Not  An  Experiment 

We  know  what  we  can  do  and  are  not  trying 
it  out  in  Colorado.  We  have  $100,000  cash  cap- 
ital, and  no  debts  or  unpaid  losses  anywhere. 
We  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law  and  are  fully  authorized  to  write  this 
business  in  Colorado.  Phone  or  write  to  Hon. 
E.  R.  Harper,  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  we  are  authorized,  and 
also  that  our  policy,  the  most  liberal  one  issued 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  approved  by 
him. 


Condemnation  by  State 

When  the  State  of  Colorado  condemns  an 
animal  or  a  herd  of  stock  and  orders  it  killed, 
they  do  not  indemnify  the  owner.  We  do,  and 
we  ask  you  to  consider  this.  You  cannot  know 
when  your  herd  may  become  infected  with  tu- 
berculosis, or  foot  and  mouth  disease,  or  some 
new-fangled  disease  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
heard  of;  and  every  owner  of  valuable  dairy 
stock  should  consider  the  danger  of  condemna- 
tion for  tuberculosis. 


The  Topeka  National  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company 


TOPEKA  NATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  CO. 
728  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  literature  and  rates. 


I  own 
I  own 
I  own 

Name  .  . 
Postoffice 
County  . 


..Cattle       I  own  Stallions 

.Horses       I  own  Jacks 

..Mules       I  own  Sheep 


Value,  $. 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 


11-1— West  F.  L. 


Kueffer  &  Orr, 

State  Agents 
728 

Equitable  Bldg., 

Denver, 
Colo. 


We  cover  your  stock  during  transit  any- 
where in  Colorado  and  against  all  hazards  by 
railroad. 

We  pay  for  death  by  disease,  accident,  sun- 
stroke, condemnation,  fire,  lightning  and  tor- 
nado. 

In  short,  our  policy  is  simply  a  written  guar- 
antee that  you  will  market  your  stock  either  to 
us  or  on  the  market  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
if  you  are  a  borrower  on  your  livestock,  it  is 
worth  considering,  for  the  reason  that  you 
would  not  lose  your  stock  and  still  owe  the 
debt. 

The  only  safe,  sure  and  satisfactory  way  for 
you  is  to  place  your  insurance  with  a  company 
like  the  Topeka  National  that  pays  all  losses 
and  pays  them  promptly. 

A  Basis  of  Credit 

Our  policy  means  that  if  you  lose  a  good 
horse  you  can  buy  another  at  once;  that  if  you 
wish  to  borrow  on  a  team  yon  can  get  70  per 
cent  of  its  value  instead  of  one-half  of  the 
value  of  one  horse,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  team. 

Our  blanket  policy  allows  you  to  buy,  sell  or 
trade,  as  you  desire,  or  to  move  your  stock  any- 
where in  Colorado. 

Fill  out  and  sign  the  attached  coupon  and  let 
us  call  on  you.    It  is  to  our  mutual  interest. 

We  absolutely  promise  you  a  policy  without 
hidden  jokers. 
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Ruzt  Soon 
Makes  Junh 
of  Ordinary 
Roofing 

Why  not  have  your  roofing, 
siding,  drain  pipes,  ventilators, 
silos,  hog  houses,  fence  wire 
and  posts  of  lasting  material? 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

as  no  ordinary  sheet  metal  can. 

You  can  get  from  your  hardware 
dealer  almost  any  sheet  metal  product 
you  want  made  of  Armco  Iron.  If 
you  have  any  trouble,  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  of  manufacturers  who, 
like  the  Pa;je  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.  of  Monessen,  Pa.,  use  Armco  Iron 
in  their  products. 

Send  today,  too,  for  our  big,  hand- 
some, illustrated,  free  book — "De- 
feating Rust." 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 
Bo  ;  751  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manm.-uurera  under  Patents  granted  to 

The  International  Metal  Products  Company 
Branch  Offices  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland 

The  trade  mark  ARMCO 
carries  the  assurance  that 
iron  bearing  that  mark  is 
manufactured  by  The  Amer- 
ican Rolling  Mill  Company, 
with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with 
its  products,  and  hence  can 
be  dcpei.ded  upon  to  pos- 
sess la  the  hlgbest  degree  the  merit  claimed  for  it. 

Colony  Houses  of  Armco  Iron 


Will  do  your  belt  Jobs  and  haul  your  produce. 
By  spring,  you  wnl  be  experienced  to  do  ail  your 
traction  farming  successfully,  backed  by  Hart- 
Parr,  many  of  whose  tractors  have  l^ac«d  over  10 
years  in  the  field.  Cut  out  the  extra  horse 
boarders. 


STEADY  POWER 
PERFECT  TREAD 


VALVE  LESS  MOTOR 
HOLDfAST  DRIVER 


13  H.  P.  at  draw  bar:  22  under  belt.    Does  work 

of  8  big  horses  at  Price.  $6jJ.  of  four. 

Write  today,  and  we'll  t<'l  you 
why  a  Little  Devil  is  a  prize 
BUY— right  now. 


4UO  LAWLER  STREET,  CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 
Founders  of  the  Tractor  Industry 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  GOOD  BOAR 

E.  W.  Ferguson 


It  is  very  discouraging  to  a  hog  man 
to  spend  several  years  building  up  a 
herd  by  careful  selection  to  secure  vi- 
tality and  prolific  qualities  and  then 
thru  the  purchase  of  a  boar  possessing 
inherent  weakness,  have  the  work  all 
fhrown  away.  By  far  the  largest  per- 
cent of  hogs  are  raised  from  gilt  moth- 
ers. The  corn-belt  farmer  has  seemed 
to  figure  it  out  that  he  was  getting 
greater  returns  from  breeding  gilts  for 
spring  farrow  and  have  them  come  as 
near  all  in  a  bunch  as  possible  so  as 
to  have  the  hog  chore  come  all  at  once 
and  then  have  it  over  and  done  with 
for  a  year.  His  pigs  come  as  summer 
pasture  is  getting  nicely  started  and 
are  ready  to  wean  when  his  cows  are 
the  flushest;  he  will  be  a  little  short 
of  feed  on  an  average  against  harvest 
time  and  will  feed  bundles  of  oats  or 
barley  to  carry  them  along.  As  pas- 
ture dries  up  he  begins  cutting  off 
sweet-corn  so  as  to  help  out  the  pas- 
ture and  also  get  them  started  on  new 
corn.  Old  sows  and  pigs  and  all  get 
fed  in  the  same  way,  and  as  soon  as 
corn  is  fit  to  pick  it  is  shoveled  to  the 
hogs,  all.  they  will  eat;  old  sows  mar- 
keted in  October  and  the  thriftier  far- 
row in  December  and  January,  while 
the  underlings  will  be  carried  along 
with  the  sows  till  spring. 

Now,  this  may  be  the  cheapest  way 
of  producing  pork,  but  it  is  too  much 
of  a  hand-to-mouth  way  and  too  much 
on  the  order  of  the  bonanza  farmer  or 
the  one-crop  farmer,  and  will  have  to 
yield  to  better  methods.  Suppose  this 
sort  of  a  hog-raiser  gets  his  hog  ma- 
chine out  of  joint  once  in  five  years  by 
cholera  and  once  by  this  haphazard 
breeding,  by  the  time  he  figures  it  all 
up  his  average  profits  will  not  be  near- 
ly as  much  as  they  would  have  been 
with  more  intelligence,  uniformity  and 
system. 

I  was  taught  that  the  crop  of  pigs 
from  gilts  and  the  one  crop  a  year 
method  was  the  best,  and  I  never  had 
cholera,  but  several  times  I  have  had 
a  bad  jolt  from  inferior  boars.  They 
left  their  mark  of  inferiority  on  their  | 
offspring,  and  it  would  take  me  several 
years  to  get  back  to  the  profitable 
point  again.  In  fact,  I  am  just  now  re- 
covering from  such  a  misfortune,  but 
this  time  it  did  not  hit  me  as  hard  as 
formerly,  because  I  had  begun  to  apply 
the  "hog  sense"  I  had  been  a  genera- 
tion in  learning.  Now  instead  of  in- 
discriminately selling  off  all  my  sows 
at  about  eighteen  months,  I  always 
hold  back  a  few  of  my  choicest  ones 
and  breed  them  for  fall  farrow.  The 
fall  pig  takes  lots  more  care  and  cod- 
dling than  the  spring  pig,  but  he  will 
yield  a  profit  if  treated  properly  and 
the  sows  would  break  anyone  up  if  car- 
ried over  for  only  one  litter  a  year. 
Nor  co  I  think  they  will  make  quite  as 
good  mothers  or  sticklers  unless  kept 
busy  until  they  are  marketed,  tho  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  raise  a  litter  ev- 
ery six  months.  With  some  of  the  most 
prolific  breeders  and  best  sucklers, 
some  of  my  very  best  have  required  an 
average  of  seven  mothns  or  more  be- 
tween litters. 

By  carrying  over  a  few  of  my  best 
old  sows  until  they  have  had  their 
third  litters,  I  am  able  to  keep  a  little 
of  my  good  mother  blood  until  I  have 
tried  out  their  own  gilts  and  proven 
whether  the  sires  of  these  gilts  were 
good  or  whether  the  gilts  were  a  ret- 
rograde move.  If  the  gilts  are  not  so 
good  as  their  mothers,  age  and  other 
things  considered,  most  of  them  go  to 
market,  all  but  the  very  best  ones,  and 
even  they  are  watched  carefully.  It 
may  be  that  they  have  been  so  strong- 
ly bred  on  their  dam's  side  that  they 
can  overcome  some  lack  of  virility  in- 
herited from  their  sire.  By  always 
keeping  a  few  of  my  best  old  sows  over 
to  bring  me  from  three  to  five  litters, 
I  am  never  entirely  out  of  my  vigorous 
mother  blood,  as  I  do  not  dispose  of 
these  old  sows  until  I  have  proven 
from  actual  experience  that  I  have  the 
same  qualities  in  my  younger  genera- 
tion. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered 
any  new  thing  in  the  way  of  handling 
hogs,  nor  do  I  wish  to  imply  that  I 
have,  for  the  better  breeders  of  fine 
stock  all  apply  this  very  system,  and 
if  it  is  a  money-maker  for  them,  why 
-hould  it  not  be  for  us?  Some  will 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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AMONG  the  many  wonderful  things.worth  seeing  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  which  President  Hadley  of  Yale  has  described  as  "the  most 
beautiful  and  inspiring  exposition  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  the  Transcon- 
tinental demonstration  of  the  Bell  System  has  won  distinction  and  has  been 
awarded  the  Grand  Prize  of  Electrical  Methods  of  Communication. 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  thousands  who  have  visited  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Exhibit  have  realized  what  the  wonderful  long  distance  development 
of  the  Bell  System  means  to  them  personally;  how  it  links  them  to  their 
home  interests  no  matter  where  they  are.  and  increases  the  range  of  their 
social  and  business  activities. 

One  of  the  practical  results  of  this  striking  demonstration  of  long  dis- 
tance development  will  be  a  larger  use  of  the  Bell  long  distance  and  toll  lines 
which  unite  9,000,000  telephones  covering  the  whole  country. 

Your  Bell  Telephone  Makes  You  the  Near  Neighbor ' 
of  Your  Farthest-Away  Fellow  Citizen 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 


Send  for  our  illustrated  literature  which 
tells  you  all  about  these  wonderful  grain 
bins.     Send  us  your  name  today. 


The  Columbian  Knamel  Steel  Grain  Bin  is  abso- 
lutely rat  proof,  fire  proof,  storm  proof,  moisture 
proof,  portable,  and  costs  you  less  money  than  any 
other  grain  bin  of  high  quality.  This  grain  bin 
secured  the  gold  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position this  year.  We  want  to  tell  you  more  about 
this  celebrated  grain  bin — how  it  will  pay  for  itself 
the  first  year  and  make  any  grain  grower  more 
money  for  years  to  come. 

STYLE  A— GALVANIZED 

Style  A — 500  bushels  $  80.66 

Style  A — 1,000  bushels   112 

ENAMELED  STEEL  BIN 

500  bushels  $  66.66 

1,000  bushels   88.88 

PERFORATED  COMBINATION 
STYLE  A 

500  bushels  $  83.66 

1,000    bushels   115.88 


THE  HARRINGTON-  PLUMMER  MERCANTILE  CO. 

1802  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Freight  prepaid  to  common  points  in  Colorado 
Wyoming  and  New  Mexico. 


Denver 


The 

Live  Stock  Market 


Denver  is  the  Highest  Market  Most  of  the  Time  and 
the  Best  Market  All  the  Time  for  Western  Cattle  and 
Sheep. 

Time  and  again  cattle  have  sold  on  the  Denver  market 
for  higher  prices  than  the  same  cattle  would  bring  same 
days  at  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Hog  and  Sheep  Departments  are  breaking  all  rec- 
ords. 

Conditions  at  Eastern  markets  emphasize  advantages 
Denver  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  live  stock. 

Why  don't  you  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Den- 
ver, where  they  will  bring  you  greatest  net  returns? 
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What  the  Railroads  Are  Doing  to  Help  King  Spud 


TIME  was  when  the  farmer  was 
decidedly  "ferninst"  the  rail- 
road. He  did  not  see  anything 
in  common  but  freight  rates, 
with  the  railroad  man  on  one  side  of 
the  freight  fence  put- 
ting on  more  rate  rails 
and  himself  taking  off 
as  many  as  strength 
and  influence  could 
possibly  move.  This 
caused  friction,  un- 
pleasantness and  criss- 
cross work  generally. 

How  is  it  today? 
The  farmer  sees  near- 
ly every  great  trans- 
portation line  in  the 
country  with  its  agri- 
cultural department 
established  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  work- 
ing for  and  with  said 
farmer  for  agricultural 
success  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

See  Mr.  H.  W.  Bain- 
er  in  the  Southwest, 
on  the  Santa  Fe,  get 
those  settlers  into  the 
crops  he  knows  adapt- 
ed to  that  region,  and 
when  the  results,  he 
knew  from  the  begin- 
ning, would  follow, 
place  credit  accounts 
in  the  bank  for  each 
farmer  who  follows 
hig  lead,  they  christen 
him  "Farmer"  Bainer, 
and  hail  him  as  their 
best  and  most  helpful 
friend. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullerton  went 
into  the  "wilds"  of  Long  Island,  cleared 
the  undergrowth  and  weeds  away  suf- 
ficient to  pitch  tent  and  have  a  small 
Demonstration  Farm  and  worked  out 
together  successfully  a  "pay  farm"  that 
from  its  own  crops  added  more  land, 
built  a  commodious  farm  cottage,  mod- 
ern in  every  way,  added  needed  farm 
buildings  and  made  such  a  farm  that 
now  it  is  a  mecca  of  visitation  and  in- 
spiration to  unnumbered  thousands,  we 
are  inclined  to  say  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  which  started  this  work,  did 
a  positive  and  permanent  good.  To- 
day, where  weeds,  underbrush  and 
waste  land  lay  in  profitless  desolation 
two  decades  ago,  now  are  established 
happy  farm  homes,  yielding  such  crop 
returns  that  more  than  a  dozen  trains 
per  day  are  required  to  convey  the 
same  to  New  York  markets. 

For  these  farm  women  Mrs.  Fuller- 
ton  has  worked  out  so  many  conven- 
iences that  save  steps  and  add  the 
mother's  comforting  touch  to  make 
home  life  dear,  the  farm  women  of  this 
Island  call  her  "Mother"  Fullerton  and 
she  is  endeared  to  them  all. 

Mr.  Fullerton  has  worked  out  the 
most  desirable  types  of  individual 
.  truck  crops  grown  for  nearby  markets, 
and  has  contrived  the  customer's  ham- 
per that  sells  at  sight  so  popular  today 
In  the  retail  markets  of  New  York. 

In  the  region  served  by  the  Frisco 
Lines  of  railroad,  Mr.  English  and  his 
efficient  market  man — John  F.  Nichol- 
son— had  the  distinguished  privilege, 
in  the  face  of  an  unusually  large  crop 
of  fruit,  of  selling  thousands  of  cars  of 
fruit,  put  up  in  the  way  they  indicated 
to  farmers  would  best  attract  trade, 
for  a  price  that  netted  their  farmer  pat- 


WI_J       r\  1     IM        COMMISSIONER    OF  AGRICULTURE 
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An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Olin  before  the  Forty-sixth  California  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  held  in  Palo  Alto,  California 


A  Perfeot  Typ«  of  the  Marketable  Potato.    This  Kind,  Well  Uraded,  Commands  the  Highest  Prioe  Thruout  the  Country 


rons  more  actual  cash  than  they  had 
received  for  years  previous. 

Only  last  summer,  when  prices  and 
market  for  the  Ozark  berries  seemed 
practically  gone,  Mr.  D.  C.  Welty  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  Route  organized  these 
growers  into  an  association  that  would 
insure  a  uniform  quality  product  at  the 
growers'  end  of  the  line;  then,  thru 
the  machinery  of  the  road  in  centers 
of  trade  consuming  this  commodity  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  obtained  satis- 
factory markets  for  these  Ozark  berry- 
growers. 

These  illustrate  how  the  railroads 
are  serving  the  farmers  in  a  most 
friendly  and  material  way. 

Let  us  first  realize  the  importance 
of  this  crop.  The  potato,  next  to  rice, 
is  the  greatest  food  crop  grown.  Fam- 
ilies that  feel  they  can  only  provide 
meat  once  or  twice  a  week  on  account 
of  cost,  have  potatoes  in  some  form 
every  day.  They  are  becoming  more 
and  more  an  indispensable  article  of 
daily  food  in  every  home.  That  is  one 
reason  that  this  crop  should  and  does 
receive  the  consideration  from  the 
railroads  in  regions  where  potatoes 
can  be  profitably  grown. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern Railroad  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
exceedingly  helpful  in  potato  districts 
along  this  line  of  road — encouraging 
better  seed  selection  and  urging  grow- 
ers to  secure  choice  table  stock  thru 
;  better  cultural  methods,  together  with 
a  more  complete  grading  and  prepar- 
i  ing  potatoes  for  market.  This  is  done 
|  by  issuing  potato  literature  and  work- 
ing thru  established  district  agricultur- 
|  al  agents  and  the  running  of  potato 
|  demonstration  trains.  The  industrial 
department,  as  well  as  general  traffic 


department  of  this  road,  assisted  grow- 
ers this  last  season  in  a  most  gratify- 
ing manner  to  dispose  of  their  crop. 

Mr.  Welch,  at  the  head  of  the  agri- 
cultural work  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, is  doing  a  very  important  work 
for  the  potato  farmers  along  their  line 
of  railroad.  He  has  an  agricultural  car 
fitted  up  so  that  visitors  can  pass  thru 
and  see  exhibits.  This  car  is  run  thru 
the  potato  territory  at  such  time  as  he 
feels  he  can  get  conference  meetings 
with  the  farmers  arranged  for  him  by 
the  County  Agents  of  the  districts  he 
seeks  to  serve. 

Again,  with  a  potato  specialist,  he  is 
right  out  in  the  fields,  and  in  a  clear, 
convincing  manner  potato  farmers  are 
made  familiar  with  the  best  cultural 
methods  and  most  approved  methods 
of  improving  quality  in  their  market 
potatoes.  Agriculturist  Welsh  lays 
most  stress  upon  seed  selection  and 
combatting  of  infectious  disease  in  tu- 
bers. His  territory  is  the  greatest  po- 
tato territory  in  the  East,  and  he  wants 
to  keep  it  so.  He  joins  with  County 
Agents  and  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion specialists  on  his  entire  line  in 
this  important  improvement  work. 

In  the  Northwest  the  work  of  the 
"Soo"  Road  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
following  letter  from  their  Agricultural 
Commissioner,  Mr.  T.  A.  Hoverstad: 
"I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  in- 
quiry. The  first  work  we  did  on  potato 
growing  was  to  distribute  375  bushels 
of  Early  Ohio  potatoes.  The  purpose 
was  to  get  good  seed  distributed,  and 
partly  to  get  the  land  prepared  for  suc- 
ceeding grain  crops.  Our  second  line 
of  work  was  to  get  farmers  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizers  on  potato  crops  on 
the  sandy  loams  in  certain  parts  of 


Wisconsin.  The  third  line  of  work 
was  to  conduct  a  series  of  potato  grow- 
ers' contests.  Free  seed  was  furnished 
school  children  for  this  work.  They 
were  required  to  erow  the-  potatoes  by 
the  tuber-hill  system. 
$20  prizes,  divided  into 
$5,  $4,  $3,  $2  and  $1 
units,  were  given  in 
each  contest.  The 
prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  ten  best  pota- 
toes, but  the  contest- 
ants were  required  to 
bring  to  the  contest 
the  poorest  as  well  as 
the  best  hills.  They 
were  encouraged  to 
use  the  tubers  from 
their  best  hills  to  start 
a  seed  plot  of  potatoes 
on  their  farms. 

"This  year  — 1915— 
we  have  run  two  spe- 
cial potato  cars  where 
we  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  potato  grow- 
ing and,  second,  the 
eradication  of  potato 
diseases. 

"We  have  now  a 
manuscript  ready  for  a 
bulletin  on  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  prepar- 
ing potatoes  for  the 
table.  A  large  number 
of  special  potato  grow- 
ers' meetings  have 
been  held  in  the  vari- 
ous potato  districts." 

Perhaps   t  h  e  road 
which  covers  the  most 
potato  territory  in  the 
Northwest  is  the  Northern  Pacific.  We 
all  know  it  as  the  route  of  the  Big 
Baked  Potato. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Willard,  in  charge  of  the 
agricultural  development  work  for  this 
road,  summarizes  the  lines  of  work  he 
is  emphasizing  in  trying  to  put  the 
potato  industry  in  his  territory  on  a 
better  basis,  in  the  following  letter  of 
last  month: 

"I  have  made  observations  of  the 
quality  of  potatoes  offered  in  the  mar- 
kets, as  I  have  had  opportunity.  I 
have  been  in  all  the  larger  markets  to 
which  our  Northwest  country  is  tribu- 
tary, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  market  requirements. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Land  Show, 
which  was  held  in  Minneapolis  some 
three  years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  judge 
the  potatoes,  a  prize  being  offered  for 
the  best  bushel  of  potatoes  grown  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  study 
of  the  potatoes  offered  in  this  cam- 
paign led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
with  many  farmers  and  purchasers 
there  is  too  wide  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  bush- 
el of  potatoes. 

"Lest  I  might  overestimate  my  own 
judgement,   I  decided  that    I  would 
make  an  investigation  of  what  the  mar- 
[  ket  regarded  as  a  good  bushel  of  pota- 
toes.   In  pursuit  of  this  idea.  I  visited 
the  markets  of  Spokane.    I  went  not 
only  to  the  general  markets,  but  to  the 
hotel  chefs,  ana  asked,  in  both  cases, 
'  what  they  would  like  to  have  if  the 
1  farmers  could  be  induced  to  produce 
iiind  ship  just  what  they  wanted.  I 
j  went  to  Seattle  and  made  the  same 
j  inquiry,  both  in  the  general  market 
and  from  prominent  hotel  chefs.  I 
went  to  Tacoma  and  made  the  same 
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investigation;  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
spent  a  day  on  the  same  minion.  All 
of  these  Pacific  Northwestern  cities  j 
seemed  to  want  the  same  thins; — a  me-  ] 

dlum  sized,  smooth,  white  potato. 

"This  seems  simple  enough.  Me- 
dium size  does  not  mean  exoeesively 
large  nor  very  small,  but  from  seven 
to  fourteen  ounces  covering  the  most 
desirable  sizes.  This  also  excludes  ill- 
shaped,  branching  and  sun-burned  po- 
tatoes; also  those  that  are  seriously 
affected  with  any  disease  inducing  rot. 

"In  farmers'  wagons  I  have  observed 
various  sized,  ill-shaped,  diseased  and 
mixed  varieties  of  potatoes. 

"After  returning  from  the  West,  I 
went  to  Chicago  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject  and  was  met  with  the 
same  general  answer — a  potato  rang- 
ing from  eight  to  fourteen  ounces  in 
size,  oblong,  white  and  smooth.  Then 
I  went  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
and  continued  my  inquiry  in  both  these 
cities  along  the  same  line,  and  I  may 
add  with  the  same  results.  I  was  told 
repeatedly  that  the  market  would  pay 
a  premium  for  good,  well-selected 
stock;  that  the  markets  were  never  bo 
dull  but  that  such  stock  would  sell 
above  the  market  price. 

"The  problem  then  becomes  a  seri- 
ous one  as  to  how  to  induce  the  farm- 
ers to  produce  and  ship  the  kind  of 
potatoes  the  market  wants.  This  past 
spring  the  Agricultural  College  of  Min- 
nesota requested  us  to  operate  a  car 
over  our  lines,  which  traverse  the  po- 
tato growing  districts,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  potatoes  grown  in  Minnesota.  We 
cheerfully  did  this,  and  accompanied 
this  car,  so  far  as  my  time  would  per- 
mit, speaking  at  each  meeting  on  the 
marketing  phase  of  the  subject.  On 
this  car  nothing  was  talked  except  po- 
tatoes. Posters  were  issued  by  this 
company  announcing  the  schedule  and 
inviting  farmers  to  come  to  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  at  different  points. 
This  car  was  operated  on  our  regular 
trains  so  that  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion was  not  exceedingly  great  The 
farmers  who  came  to  the  meetings 
were  those  who  were  interested  in  po- 
tato growing.  An  effort  was  made  by 
Prof.  C.  E.  Brown,  who  had  charge  of 
the  car,  to  induce  the  farmers  to  adopt 
a  standard,  both  as  to  variety  and 
quality.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  measure 
the  results  of  this  movement,  but  I 
confidently  expect  to  learn  of  good  re- 
sults from  it." 


The  O.  W.  R.  ».  &  N.  and  Great 
Northern  have  done  similarly  good 
work  in  the  Northwest  for  the  pota- 
to industry.  In  Utah  and  Idaho 
the  Oregon  Short 
Line  has  dene  im- 
portant work  thru 
potato  demonstra- 
tion trains.  Prize 
contests  were  put 
on  and  a  recently 
issued  Potato 
Economy  folder 
given  out.  The 
general  passenger 
agent  of  this  road 
some  years  ago 
offered  a  cash 
prize  of  $500  for 
the  best  acre 
grown  that  sea- 
son. It  was  won 
by  W.  P.  Snyder 
of  Twin  Falls,  Ida. 

P  e  r  h  a  p  8  the 
first  railroad  of 
the  West  to  run 
potato  demonstra- 
tion trains  was 
the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad. 
In  connection  with 
the  Agricultural 
Colleges  of  Utah 
and  Colorado,  it 
has  sought  to 
bring  to  the  po- 
tato growers 
along  its  lines  the 
experience  and 
helpful  sugges- 
tions from  the 
best  and  most  suc- 
cessful growers  of 
the  potato  crop, 
and  has  taken  to 
its  districts  the 
greatest  potato 
experts  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

This  past  sea- 
son the  D.  &  R.  G. 
has  established  an 
Agricultural  D  e  - 
partment,  with 
the  express  pur- 
p  o  s  e  to  aid  its 
farmers  in  what- 
ever ways  a  rail- 
road can,  to  make 
farm  success  with 
their  commercial 
crops  adapted  to 


their  respective  localities.  To  illus- 
trate, permit  me  to  outline  to  you  the 
potato  work  under  way  in  Sevier  Val- 
ley, Utah. 
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King  Spud 

J.  C.  Glassford,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


One  don't  give  much  praise  to  potatoes, 

And  it's  quite  an  unusual  thing 
To  include  them  in  poetical  fancy, 

Or  mention  the  blessings  they  bring. 
They  are  lowly  and  humble  and  common, 

But  the  fact  remains  that  is  queer — 
This  homely  and  starchy  old  tuber 
"is  the  foundation  of  life  through  the  year. 

He  is  found  at  the  millionaire's  table; 

At  a  banquet  they  say  he  is  swell; 
But  he's  greeted  with  greatest  affection 

In  the  homes  where  the  working  men  dwell 
Where  he's  boiled  inside  of  his  jacket, 

Left  to  cool  in  the  kettle  outside, 
To  be  peeled  and  sliced  in  the  morning, 
And  he  tastes  "licken  good"  when  he's  fried. 

He's  baked  till  as  white  as  a  snowfiake, 

The  rich  put  on  butter,  a  drop, 
While  the  poor,  if  they  have  any  "leavin's," 

Pour  rich  brown  gravy  on  top. 
You  eat  and  you  feel  the  expansion 

As  the  spud  settles  down  into  place, 
And  a  calm,  sweet  smile  of  contentment 
Settles  down  all  over  each  face. 

He's  scalloped,  or  chipped,  or  plain  boiled, 
He's  an  epicure's  dish  when  he's  mashed; 
Makes  just  the  foundation  for  scraped  meats, 
And  he's  food  for  a  king  when  he's  hashed. 
He's  a  joy  wherever  you  place  him, 

Either  fried  or  baked  he  "MAKES  GOOD"; 
And  his  flavor  when  roasted  'round  campflres 
No  man  could  describe  if  he  would. 

We  praise  all  the  flowers  in  fancy, 

Sip  the  nectar  of  fruit  'ere  they're  peeled, 
Ignoring  the  common  old  tater, 

When,  in  fact,  he  is  King  of  the  Field. 
Let  us  show  the  old  boy  we  esteem  him, 

Sort  of  dig  him  up  out  of  the  mud; 
Let's  show  him  he  shares  our  affection, 
And  crown  him  with  glory  "King  Spud." 
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This   last   spring   the  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  de- 
cided, after  due  conference  with  the 
State  Experiment  Station  men,  to  cen- 
ter the  potato  work  for  Utah 
farmers  in  one  certain  place. 
The  above  named  valley  was 
selected  because  soil  and  cli- 
mate were  favorable  to  this 
crop  and   it  had  not  been 
grown  to  the  extent  of  a  com- 
mercial crop  heretofore. 

In  conjunction  with  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent, 
the  Agricultural  Commission- 
er of  the  railroad  determined 
on  the  particular  farmer  and 
his  soil,  and  made  up  his  list 
of  demonstrators.  Then  he  se- 
cured the  most  uniform  high 
quality  seed  potatoes  he  could 
find  in  the  intermountain  re- 
gion to  use  for  the  demonstra- 
tion. A  carload  of  35,000 
pounds  was  sent  to  the  Coun- 
ty Agent  for  distribution  on 
the  plan  agreed  upon.  The 
potatoes  were  treated  and 
planted  according  to  direc- 
tion. The  resultant  stand  on 
these  fields  was  most  gratify- 
ing, averaging  96.5  per  cent. 
Many  of  the  fields  ran  97,  98 
and  even  99  per  cent.  We 
must  first  have  stand  before 
we  can  hope  to  obtain  yield. 
The  Station  pathologist  is 
working  with  these  farmers 
to  keep  down  and  combat  in- 
roads of  potato  diseases;  the 
State  Irrigation  Advisor  is 
aiding  in  getting  proper  iriga- 
tion  practice  for  good  quality 
results. 

Ths  year's  crop  is  to  be 
used  for  local  seed  purposes  if 
the  County  Agent  finds  it  suit- 
able, and  the  followng  season, 
1917,  it  is  hoped  a  quantity  of 
seed  shall  be  developed  for 
state  distribution.  Then  the 
Agricultural  Commissioner  of 
the  railroad  proposes  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  of  the  care- 
ful grower,  who  has  quality, 
and  aid  in  the  marketing  as 
best  he  can.  It  is  his  desire 
to  make  this  valley  the  center 
of  an  important  potato  seed 
industry  that  shall  benefit  the 
State  of  Utah  and  at  the  same 
time  mark  Sevier  Valley  as 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Practical  Orchard  Reclamation  By  Modern  Methods 


MY  EXPERIMENT  in  orchard 
reclamation  began  in  the  fall 
of  1911.  I  had  been  in  pos- 
session for  some  years  of  a 
farm  on  which  was  an  old  orchard 
set  during  the  time  of  my  grandfather. 
It  had  practically  never  received  any 
care  or  attention,  and  its  condition 
was  ample  proof  of  this  fact.  The 
trunks  and  larger  limbs  were  covered 
with  the  scabby,  scaly  bark  of  two  or 
three  seasons'  previous  growth;  the 
tops  contained  many  dead,  decaying 
limbs;  the  limbs  which  were  alive 
were  crossed  and  matted,  and  held  a 
moderate  yield  of  dried-up,  rotten  ap- 
ples, while  the  bases  of  the  trunks 
were  encircled  by  a  good  crop  of 
sprouts. 

As  I  had  plenty  of  young  trees  grow- 
ing vigorously,  it  would  have  seemed 
but  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  de- 
stroyed these  old  ones,  but  I  wished  to 
use  them  in  an  experiment  to  see  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
putting  new  life  into  them  by  modern 
methods.  I  felt  reasonably  certain 
(hat  the  judicious  use  of  the  pruning 
knife  and  preventive  spray  mixtures 
above  ground  and  dynamite  below 
would  work  as  great  a  transformation 
in  those  trees  as  has  the  surgeon's 
knife  and  the  physician's  pill  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  bodies  of  many 
men. 

I  began  the  preeess  by  simulta- 
neously exploding  four  quarter-pound 
charges  of  40  per  cent  dynamite  to 
each  tree  when  soil  and  sub-soil  were 
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dry,  each  charge  being  at  a  depth 
of  30  inches  and  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  each  charge  10  feet  distant 
from  the  base  of  tree,  which  caused 
the  soil  and  sub-soil  to  hold  in  suspen- 
sion barrels  of  moisture,  enabling  the 
tiny  feeders  to  secure  an  abundance  of 
nourishment  hitherto  inaccessible. 

Then  I  removed  all  the  loose,  shaggy 
bark  from  the  trunks  and  large  limbs 
by  scraping  with  hoe;  also  the  accu- 
mulations of  leaves  in  the  forks  and 
crotches,  and  picked  all  the  rotten 
apples,  which,  with  all  refuse  under 
each  tree,  was  gathered  together  and 
burned. 

Then  I  went  at  the  pruning,  deter- 
mined to  be  unmerciful.  I  cut  off  the 
thrifty  bunches  of  sprouts  at  the  base 
of  each  tree  trunk.  All  dead  or  broken 
limbs  were  removed.  Next  I  cut  out 
such  of  the  live  limbs  as  unduly  ob- 
structed the  entrance  of  the  sunlight 
or  caused  the  tree  to  appear  unbal- 
anced. Each  limb  was  cut  close  to  the 
body  and  each  wound  promptly 
painted  with  roofing  paint.  I  had  no 
set  rule  to  follow  in  doing  the  pruning, 
but  kept  in  mind  the  ideal  of  an  open, 
well-balanced  tree,  and  then  used  a 
little  "horse-sense"  in  working  to  at- 
tain that  ideal. 

Barly  in  Maroh,  1912,  while  the  trees 
were  yet  dormant,  I  began  my  cam- 
paign of  spraying.  The  first  applica- 
tion was  of  lime  sulphur,  20  gallons  to 
each  200-  gallon  tank,  applied  thru 


FIELD 

fine  nozzles,  pressure-gauge  register- 
ing 225.  Just  before  blooming  period 
the  second  application  was  made,  using 
6  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  and  8  pounds 
of  lead  arsenate  to  each  tank,  same 
nozzles  and  pressure  used  as  before. 

Third  application  was  made  when 
the  bloom  was  off,  but  before  the  calyx 
cups  were  closed.  The  solution  ap- 
plied was  4  pounds  lead  arsenate  to 
each  tank.  This  time  I  used  Bordeaux 
nozzles  under  250  pounds  pressure. 

About  June  1  I  applied  16  pounds 
lump  lime,  16  pounds  bluestone  and  8 
pounds  lead  arsenate  to  each  tank, 
using  whirlpool  nozzles  under  200 
pounds  pressure. 

The  fifth  and  last  application  was 
made  about  July  1  and  the  solution 
was  the  same  as  that  used  in  applica- 
tion number  4  and  described  in  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

No  solution  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  night,  and  the  spraying  was  done 
only  on  sunshiny  days.  All  the  way 
through  the  work  was  done  according 
to  the  very  best  advice  I  could  get 
from  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment. 

The  early  trees  began  to  give  re- 
turns in  July,  1912,  among  the  number 
being  nine  horse-apple  trees,  which 
produced  27%  bushels  of  prime  fruit 
in  a  season  of  great  scarcity,  which 
I  readily  sold  at  $2.00  per  bushel;  two 
Virginia    Beauty   trees,    16  bushels. 


bringing  $1.50  per  bushel  at  Thanks- 
giving; one  Shockley  produced  30 
bushels,  which  I  easily  sold  for  $1.00 
per  bushel.  An  old  Limbertwig,  31 
bushels,  which  brought  $1.25  per 
bushel  in  February  and  March,  1913; 
three  Edwards  Winter,  30  bushels,  net- 
ting $37.50;  nine  Winesaps  netted 
$84.00;  two  Mattamuskeets  $35.00;  one 
Mountaineer,  $12.50. 

Thus  from  28  trees  which  in  the 
past  several  years  had  produced  only 
small  yields  of  unmarketable  fruit,  I 
had  in  the  first  season  sold  248  bushels 
of  first-class  fruit,  receiving  $315.25. 
I  figure  that  $115.25  would  be  ample  to 
cover  all  cost  of  explosives,  spray  ma- 
terials, labor,  depreciation  of  power 
outfit,  and  all  other  items  of  expense 
in  connection  with  the  work  done  on 
the  trees,  thereby  leaving  me  a  clear 
profit  of  $200.00.  This  takes  no  ac- 
count of  150  gallons  of  cider  made 
from  inferior  fruit — inferior  from  the 
point  of  size  only,  all  being  practically 
sound  and  free  from  worms — nor  of  a 
plenteous  supply  for  home  consump- 
tion in  canning  and  making  jelly. 

In  the  two  seasons  since  then  the 
trees  have  been  holding  well  up  to  the 
record  set  in  the  first,  no  commercial 
fertilizers  being  used,  only  ashes  and 
barnyard  manure  under  drip  or  edge 
of  limbs.  I  cannot  say  how  long  it 
will  be  before  these  trees  will  need 
the  dynamite  treatment  again  or  cease 
to  respond  to  the  effect  of  spraying, 
though  it  would  seem  that  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  would  be  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate. 
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The  Production  of  Sugar  Beet  Seed— Its  Importance 


OUTSIDE  of  the 
few  interested 
in  its  produc- 
tion, not  many- 
persons  are  aware  of 
the  painstaking  care 
and  selection  used  in 
the  operations  which 
have  produced  the  seed 
now  used  in  the  beet 
fields  of  this  country.  A 
hundred  years  of  this 
careful  selection  and 
cultivation  has  given  us 
seed  which  produces 
the  highest  quality  pos- 
sible in  the  sugar  beet 
now  grown  by  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  sup- 
ply practically  all  the 
beet  seed  for  the  beet 
sugar  factories  of  the 
United  States.  The  beet 
sugar  producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  began 
the  production  of  seed 
for  this  purpose  many 
years  ago  and  have 
kept  improving  its  qual- 
ity until  the  present 
time,  when  the  seed 
produced  Is  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  standard 
of  value.  Our  manufac- 
turers have  up  to  the 
present  time  been  con- 
tent to  import  the  seed 
needed  in  this  country, 
in  Europe  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  is  of 
vast  Importance  and  the 
production  of  beet  seed 
has  grown  to  the  im- 
portance of  an  industry. 
With  war  disturbances, 
our  growing  industry 
seemed  at  one  time 
threatened  with  a  short- 
age of  seed  that  would 
seriously  affect  the  acre- 
age of  beets  to  be 
grown.  Such  a  possible 
condition  has  brought 
the  matter  of  beet  seed 
production  In  this  coun- 
try into  prominent  place 
among  manufacturers 
and  producers. 

It  is  now  realized  that 
the  production  of  seed 
Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant operations  con- 
nected with  the  sugar 
beet  industry.  On  the 
care  and  skill  used  in  the  process  de- 
pend the  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  sugar  producing  quality 
of  the  beet  Many  different  methods 
are  employed  for  producing  seed  which 
will  grow  the  richest  sugar  producing 
beets.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  present  high  quality  of 
seed  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
careful  system  of  selection  of  seed 
beets  at  the  time  of  harvesting.  These 
beets  are  never  the  largest  nor  the 
smallest.  Beets  of  a  shapely  form, 
with  a  well-defined  "twist"  to  them, 
smooth  and  without  blemish,  are  se- 
lected for  what  are  known  as  "moth- 
ers." These  beets  usually  weigh  from 
20  to  24  ounces.  Smaller  beets  are 
sometimes  sweeter,  but  it  Is  not  de- 
sired to  produce  a  small  tonnage  per 
acre  of  such  beets,  as  the  question  of 
profitable  handling  by  the  grower  en- 
ters into  the  calculation.  The  beets  se- 
lected for  "mothers"  must  be  as  near- 
ly of  a  size  with  those  beets  subjected 
to  the  sugar  test,  which  show  the  best 
results,  as  possible.  Experience  with 
these  tests  has  settled  the  question  of 
the  weight  of  these  beets  so  that  the 
figures  given  above  are  now  generally 
used.  There  is  considerate  difference 
In  the  shape  of  sugar  beets.  For  In- 
stance, the  French  Vilmorin  Is  long 
and  tapering  in  shape,  while  the  best 
known  German  variety,  the  Kleine 
Wantzleben,  is  stockier  in  appearance. 
The  two  varieties  of  seeds  are  best 
suited  to  different  soils.  Only  the  most 
shapely  beets  are  selected  for  the 
"mothers,"  or  seed  beets.  These  are 
harvested  with  great  care  to  avoid  In- 
jury-   The  tops  are  not  cut  near  the 
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crown,  but  the  leaves  are  removed  by 
cutting  away  the  separate  stems.  These 
seed  beets  are  usually  siloed,  or  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  in  some  safe 
manner  until  the  growing  season  be- 
gins. They  should  lie  dormant  until 
spring-time.  Before  transplanting  these 
beets  are  subjected  to  an  analysis  to 
determine  the  density  of  the  juice  and 
the  content  of  sugar.  In  this  test  a 
piece  of  the  beet  Is  removed  by  cut- 
ting thru  the  center  of  the  root.  About 
an  ounce  is  thus  removed  from  the 
beet  The  juice  is  expressed  from  this 
piece  and  its  specific  gravity  and  per- 
centage of  sugar  is  determined.  An 
instrument  called  the  polariscope  is 
used  In  determining  the  sugar  per  cent. 
From  these  Items  the  quality  of  the 
beet  for  seed  purposes  Is  ascertained. 
The  ratio  of  the  sugar  content  to  the 
total  solid  of  the  beet  Is  found  by  di- 
viding the  sugar  by  the  total  solids, 
and  this  quotient  multiplied  by  100 
gives  what  is  called  the  "coefficient  of 
purity." 

Now  the  beets  which  show  the  best 
sugar  content  and  purity  are  selected 
for  the  seed  production,  the  others  are 
rejected.  There  is  a  record  kept  of 
these  tests.  It  is  understood  that  the 
beets  subjected  to  this  test  have  not 
been  injured  so  far  as  seed  producing 
Is  concerned.  In  some  cases  the  seed 
produced  from  these  selected  and  test- 
ed beets  Is  again  subjected  to  tests  be- 
fore It  Is  offered  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Many  seed  producers  among  the 
Germans  determine  the  percentage  of 
sugar  In  the  beet  by  a  direct  analysis 
of  a  sample  of  the  pulp.  Then  they 
base  the  selection  of  the  "mothers"  on 


the  result  so  obtained,  without  regard 
to  the  coefficient  of  purity.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  German  producers  of 
seed  have  always  found  that  a  beet 
high  in  sugar  content  insures  a  high 
degree  of  purity  at  the  same  time.  So 
that  only  one  test  is  made  instead  of 
two. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  "moth- 
ers" are  removed  from  the  silo  to 
ground  that  has  been  thoroly  prepared 
and  Is  rich  in  plant  producing  ele- 
ments. The  European  field  work  Is  all 
done  In  a  tboro  manner  and  in  detail. 
The  selected  roots  are  hand-planted  in 
rows  about  30  Inches  apart,  the  beets 
In  the  row  spaced  about  one  foot  apart. 
If  irrigation  is  necessary  during  the 
growing  season,  channels  are  opened 
between  rows,  about  every  fourth  row. 
This  method  provides  a  safe  means  of 
keeping  the  soil  moist.  Cultivation  is 
kept  up  thru  the  season  and  this  oper- 
ation Is  also  thoro.  The  seed  is  gath- 
ered by  hand. 

To  the  unitiated  grower  of  sugar 
beets  It  seems  a  mystery  that  the  seed 
shows  above  ground  bunched  thickly 
where  but  little  seed  is  planted.  But 
when  it  is  known  that  the  average  seed 
contains  from  one  to  seven  germs,  each 
capable  of  producing  a  plant,  the 
bunched  condition  Is  understood.  In 
some  experiments  now  being  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  produce  a  strain  of 
sugar  beets  that  will  produce  seed  of  a 
single  germ.  The  advantage  of  a  sin- 
gle germ  seed  to  growers  of  beets 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  beet  seed 
and  expensive  labor.  Some  efforts 
have  been  made  to  remove  the  hull 


from  the  seed  and  sep- 
arate the  germs  in  a  di- 
rect way.   But  so  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  this 
undertaking    has  not 
proved  successful.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  Agricultural 
Department   at  Wash- 
ington, expresses  confi- 
dence   in    the  experi- 
ments now  going  for- 
ward  to   produce  the 
"mothers"    which  will 
grow  the  single  germ 
seed. 

The    production  of 
pure  or  high  pedigreed 
sugar  beet  seed  for  com- 
mercial   purposes  has 
not  as  yet  passed  the 
experimental  age  in  the 
United  States.   For  sev- 
eral years  past  sugar 
beet  seed  has  been  pro 
duced  in  both  Utah  and 
Washington.    The  beet 
growers  of  Utah  make 
use    of    the  domestic 
seed    in    their  fields, 
while  the  seed  produced 
in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  sent  to  other 
fields,  there  being  no 
sugar    plant    in  that 
state  at  this  time  in  op- 
eration.  Some   of  the 
beet  seed  grown  in  the 
latter  state  was  used  by 
the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture  for  distribu- 
tion. This  seed  went  to 
farmers  in  the  different 
beet  sugar  producing 
states  who  were  grow- 
ing beets  for  the  fac- 
tories and  was  tested  in 
comparison  with  the  im- 
ported seed  used  by  the 
factories.   One  hundred 
and  fifty-three  farmers 
used  this  seed,  planting 
about  560  acres.  The 
yield  in  tonnage  from 
this  acreage  was  10.72, 
compared  with  9.92  tons 
per  acre  grown  from  im- 
ported seed  on  a  like 
acreage.   Thus  showing 
the  domestic  seed  to  be 
quite  as  good  in  quan- 
tity production  as  the 
imported    seed.    In  a 
test  of  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  these  beets  the 
domestic  beet  showed  15.41,  against 
14.9  for  the  beets  grown  from  the  im- 
ported seed.   Allowing  for  any  inaccu- 
racy in  the  figures,  this  result  shows, 
at  least,  that  seed  may  be  produced 
in  parts  of  this  country  which  will 
yield  results  quite  as  good  as  the  seed 
produced  In  the  European  beet  area. 

To  produce  sugar  beet  seed  in 
quantities  commercially  important 
certain  conditions  must  exist  favorable 
to  its  production.  The  seed  must  be  of 
high  quality  and  its  production  must 
be  economically  possible.  In  the  old 
world  labor  is  so  much  less  expensive 
than  In  our  country  that,  that  one 
item  has  kept  back  the  production  of 
seed  so  far  in  our  country.  Climatic 
conditions  play  an  important  part  in 
this  seed  production.  Heavy  rains  just 
at  harvest  time  are  not  good  for  beet 
seed.  Insects  and  other  pests  present 
In  the  soil  may  prevent  the  satisfac- 
tory maturing  of  sugar  beet  seed.  This 
Indicates  the  care  that  must  be  used 
In  choosing  a  part  of  the  country 
where  all  conditions  are  favorable. 

With  such  conditions  as  now  prevail 
in  European  countries,  which  normal- 
ly produce  our  supply  of  beet  seed,  the 
problem  of  producing  our  own  supply 
seems  likely  to  be  forced  upon  us.  We 
are  producing  some  seed  as  good  as 
any  produced  anywhere,  as  the  tests 
prove,  but  this  seed  production  must 
rise  to  the  importance  of  an  Industry, 
if  we  are  to  produce  seed  of  commer- 
cial Importance.  The  tests  referred  to 
above  show  that  the  plants  grown 
from  the  domestic  seed  have  a  higher 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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DEVELOPMENT  In  the  natural 
kingdom  is  pretty  much  the 
same;  objects  make  the  greatest 
progress  along  the  lines  of  least  re 
sistance.  The  plant  makes  its  most 
luxuriant  growth  in  tropical  regions 
where  its  development  is  not  retarded 
by  cold  and  severe  storms.  Our  larg- 
est animals  are  found  in  the  warm 
countries  where  vegetation  is  plentiful 
the  year  round  and  where  climatic 
conditions  are  most  favorable,  but  na- 
ture that  we  most  admire  is  that  which 
attains  the  highest  development  under 
adverse  environments.  We  like  to 
watch  the  sportive  crowd  that  swims 
upstream  instead  of  with  the  current — 
the  sturdy  oak  that  has  withstood  the 
blasting  storms  and  severe  winters, 
and  most  of  all  man  who  has  mounted 
the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  against  most 
adverse  circumstances. 

Frederick  Radford,  the  only  son  of 
a  wealthy  widow,  never  realized  what 
It  was  to  have  a  wish  ungratified,  cost 
what  It  may.  He  was  regarded  by 
match-making  mothers  as  the  most  de- 
sirable catch  in  the  entire  state  of  New 
York.  He  had  servants,  automobiles, 
horses,  etc.,  at  his  command  at  all 
times  and  he  never  realized  the  value 
of  money  until  one  day  he  was  called 
home  from  college  to  witness  the  mar- 
riage of  his  mother  to  a  strange  man 
of  whom  he  had  never  before  heard. 
When  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this 
unusual  scene,  his  mother  replied  that 
their  fortune  had  been  squandered, 
they  were  hopelessly  involved,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to 
marry  a  millionaire  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  appearances  and  that  Fred- 
erick might  succeed  in  marrying  the 
wealthy  society  girl  to  whom  he  had 
fong  been  engaged. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Fred- 
erick looked  adversity  squarely  in  the 
face  and  resolutely  determined  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  world 
thru  his  own  efforts.  He  took  an  aver- 
sion to  his  stepfather  from  the  first 
and  resolved  that  his  hands  should  not 
be  stained  with  one  cent  of  the  mil- 
lions of  this  repulsive  stranger.  He 
would  sacrifice  affluence,  position  and 
even  his  fiancee  rather  than  become 
a  dependent  and  a  parasite  on  society. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  becoming 
somewhat  interested  in  Natalie  le 
Fevre,  the  little  French  niece  of  Miss 
Thorp.  Radford  had  addressed  her 
over  the  phone  as  "little  girl,"  which 
Natalie  very  much  resented,  since  she 
was  grown  and  insisted  on  being  ad- 
dressed as  a  young  lady. 


Radford  understood.  This  was  the 
niece  of  Miss  Thorpe,  the  nurse  that 
Stratton  had  summoned. 

"You're  mistaken  once,  so  that 
evens  up  some,"  he  replied,  stirred  to 
interest  by  the  independence  of  the 
girl.  "Miss  Thorpe  must  be  in  the  room 
above  this." 

She  shifted  the  suit-case  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  and  turned  away. 

"Pardon,  monsieur.  I  thought  I 
climb  high  enough,"  she  murmured. 

"You  have,"  he  said  decidedly,  realiz- 
ing that  whoever  had  let  her  in  had 
considered  her  not  entitled  to  the  ele- 
vator.  "Come  on." 

He  took  the  suit-case  from  her  and 
felt  her  small  hand,  hot  through  the 
cotton  glove.  As  they  waited  for  the 
elevator  to  come  she  shot  hungry 
glances  at  the  luxury  about  her. 

Radford  saw  and  pitied  the  paleness; 
noticed  the  delicately  beautiful  profile 
she  turned  to  him. 

"What  is  your  name,  little  girl?"  he 
asked. 

"Mile,  le  Fevre,"  she  returned,  with 
a  scorching  glance  that  should  have 
consumed  him. 

But  it  did  not.  To  him  she  looked 
like  a  fragile,  temperamental  child, 
intent  upon  playing  young  lady.  For 
the  instant  he  forget  his  troubles  and 
smiled  broadly  at  her  quaint  and 
haughty  demeanor. 

"Mile,  le  Fevre,  will  you  step  in-  i 
Bide?"  he  requested  punctiliously. 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes,  and,  even 
while  she  bit  ber  lip  in  vexation,  she 
read  the  genuine  kindness  that  was 


so  large  a  part  of  Radford's  nature. 

"Truly,  monsieur,  I  am  not  a  leetle 
girl,"  she  assured  him.  "I  am  twenty 
years  old." 

It  is  not  always  the  sympathy  we 
expect  that  touches  us  so  deeply  that 
our  feelings  swing  like  resounding 
!>ells  in  a  wonderful  harmony  of  ten- 
lerness.  It  is  often  the  chance  mani- 
festation of  a  gentle  spirit-  that 
reaches  the  dead  chambers  of  the 
stricken  heart. 

So  Natalie  le  Fevre's  voice,  low  and 
sweet,  with  Its  faint  tinge  of  accent 
quaintly  coloring  it,  swept  Into  Ted's 
ears,  forgivingly  reproachful,  so  pa- 
tiently kind. 

Ted  forgot  that  his  mother  had  es- 
caped from  the  falling  fortunes  of 
their  house,  leaving  him  alone.  He 
forgot  that  he  was  about  to  do  that 
which  would  rob  him  of  his  fiancee 
He  .iust  remembered  that  here  was  a 
little  creature  whose  consideration  and 
gentleness  had  traveled  surely  to  his 
mind  and  heart  and  cheered  £im. 

"Adieu,  Mile,  le  Fevre!"  he  said  very 
softly  as  she  stepped  from  the  car. 

"Adieu,  monsieur!"  she  replied,  with 
a  gleaming  look  from  her  big  eyes  that 
swam  brilliantly  in  Ted's  as  he  sent 
the  car  down. 

When  he  reached  the  first  floor  he 
saw  Williams  going  toawrd  the  front 
door. 

"My  car  here,  Williams?" 

"I'll  see,  sir.  I  was  just  answering 
the  bell." 

Ted  paused  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
hall.  Williams  opened  the  door.  Mr. 
Hugo  Barrington,  the  bridegroom  of 
barely  three  hours,  entered  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
The  Call  of  Arizona 

Radford  stood  for  a  long  moment, 
dazed  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  bridegroom.  Then  he  hurried 
toward  him. 

"Anything  wrong  with  mother?"  he 
asked  anxiously,  thinking  of  that  as 
the  only  reason  for  the  return  of  Mr. 
Barrington. 

"Nothing.  I  came  back  on  an  errand 
for  her,"  Barrington  said  quietly. 

"Where  is  she?"  Ted  inquired. 

"At  the  Ritz  in  my  apartment.  We 
had  planned  to  stop  there  for  lunch  be- 
fore we  motored  out  to  Cressymere. 
She  remembered  something  she  had 
forgotten,  so  I  turned  errand  boy." 

Radford  regarded  his  new  step-father 
with  frank  curiosity.  He  could  not 
imagine  that  his  mother  had  forgotten 
anything  so  vital  to  her  need  or  pleas 
ure  that  she  must  have  it  before  it 
might  he  sent  to  the  country  to  her. 

He  wondered  if  this  particularly 
steel-and-stone  combination  of  a  man 
had  not  discovered  his  own  and  sole 
weak-and-soft  spot  since  he  came  into 
the  circle  of  his  mother's  influence. 
The  idea  amused  him  enough  to  bring 
the  light  into  his  blue  eyes. 

"You  might  have  phoned.  I  could 
have  brought  it  down,"  Ted  observed. 

"I — well,  to  be  quite  honest,  neither 
of  us  thought  of  that,"  Barrington  con- 
fessed with  a  shamefaced  frankness 
that  proved  to  Ted  that  he  had  been 
right  in  his  conclusion. 

There  was  something  comforting  in 
the  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Barrington. 
It  made  him  seem  less  a  creature  of 
solemn  importance,  the  arbiter  of  his 
fate  in  a  way,  and  more  human,  for 
he  was  obviously  bored  at  the  realiza- 
tion and  the  observation  by  another 
that  he  was  behaving  in  the  accepted 
manner  of  the  newly  married  man. 

"Mother  told  you  where  to  find  what 
she  wants?"  Ted  asked,  refraining 
from  expressing  any  curiosity  since 
Barrington  had  not  been  explanatory. 

"Directions  like  the  chart  for  an 
ocean  voyage,"  Barrington  said  briefly, 
turning  toward  the  library,  as  if  eager 
to  accomplish  his  errand. 

"If  I  can't  be  of  service,  I'll  go  on," 
Ted  said,  pausing  an  instant  longer, 
then  going  toward  the  door  as  Bar- 
rington proceeded  to  the  library. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  keep  him 
from  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Hetherington 
and  her  daughter;  but  Ted  went  as  if 
he  were  being  dragged  by  some  invis- 
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ible  force  against  which  he  rebelled. 

It  would  have  been  easier  if  his 
mother  had  hinted  to  the  Hethering- 
tons  something  of  what  had  happened ; 
but  very  evidently  she  had  not,  else 
Bess  would  never  have  remained  in 
the  house  after  her  mother  left  when 
the  wedding  was  over. 

It  was  like  setting  about  to  ampu- 
tate one  of  his  own  limbs.   Ted  would 
have  been  grateful  to  any  one  who ; 
would  take  the  actual  operation  off  his  j 
hands.   But  his  sense  of  what  was  due 
Bess  drove  him  on. 

Barrington  paused  inside  the  library 
door  and  rang  the  bell  for  Williams. 

"Any  mail  or  inquiries  for  me, 
Williams?" 

The  butler  looked  a  bit  surprised  at 
the  question.  But  he  carefully  elim- 
inated all  expression  from  his  counte- 
nance when  he  saw  that  a  bill  of  un- 
usual denomination  was  being  pulled 
from  the  multimillionaire's  pocket- 
book.  He  became  more  intently  inter- 
ested, naturally. 

"I  thought  someone  might  have 
called  on  me  here,"  Barrington  said,  as 
he  laid  the  bill  in  Williams's  hand. 

"No  one,  sir,"  the  butler  answered, 
trying  to  formulate  a  reason  why  Bar- 
rington should  have  expected  to  be 
looked  up  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington. 

"You  have  not  seen  a  man — he  is  a 
detective  and— I  believe  his  name  is 
Sullivan?"  Barrington  asked  as  he 
went  toward  the  desk. 
"Oh,  yes,  sir!  He  was  here  and — " 
Williams  had  Barrington's  bill  safe- 
ly in  his  pocket,  but  he  knew  that  he 
was  to  be  retained  at  the  town  house 
and  was  to  take  his  orders  from  young 
Radford. 

He  paused  and  decided  not  to  men- 
tion the  inquiry  that  the  detective  had 
made  about  the  strange  man  who  had 
entered  the  house  and  was  still  under 
the  roof.  It  was  Mr.  Radford's  affair, 
and  it  was  his  duty  and  the  safe  thing 
for  him  to  do  to  keep  the  matter  quiet. 

"Well?"  Barrington  prompted,  watch- 
ing him  with  his  keen  eyes. 

"He  just  wished  to  make  a  report 


to  someone,  I  think.  I  didn't  disturb 
Mr.  Radford,  but  just  told  him  that 
the  detective  said  he  had  seen  no 

one." 

Williams  was  glib  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  amazingly  innocent  face 
Barrington  told  him  he  could  go,  and 
went  to  the  desk.  He  opened  a  drawer 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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THE  FARM  AUTOMOBILE 


Increase  the  Tire  Mileage 

An  automobile  tire  is  pretty  nearly 
auman  in  one  respect.  It  requires  care 
to  make  life  long,  and  care  that  it 
may  perform  its  functions  up  to  the 
■tandard  of  its  creation.  So  writes  a 
tire  expert.  Any  tire  is  subject  to 
more  or  less  abuse,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  It  must  encounter  all  kinds  of 
roads  and  receive  little  or  no  consid- 
eration from  the  driver.  Cuts,  stone 
bruises,  mud  blisters,  etc.,  result,  and 
If  these  are  neglected,  they  eventually 
spell  out  the  destruction  of  the  tire, 
as  dissipation  does  the  man. 

Tire  neglect  runs  bills  up  unbeliev- 
ably. There  are  many  more  things  for 
the  drivers  to  consider  than  the  mere 
driving  of  the  car.  Road  conditions 
play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
tires.  Inflation,  distribution  of  the 
weight  of  the  machine  and  alignment 
of  the  wheels  are  also  influential.  No 
two  tires  in  a  set  may  give  the  same 
•ervice,  altho  their  quality,  workman- 
ship and  construction  may  be  identical. 
One  may  give  out  far  before  its  time. 
There  Is  a  reason  for  this.  Do  not 
blame  the  tire;  always  look  at  the 
real  cause. 

Should  Use  Tire  Gauge 
The  service  and  mileage  of  a  tire 
depend  as  much  on  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  used  as  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tire  Itself.  Possibly  three 
fourths  of  the  tires  returned  to  the 
manufacturers  for  repairs  have  been 
ridden  insufficiently  inflated.  Insuffi- 
cient inflation  is  responsible  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  perhaps  anything  else 
tor  blow-outs  and  quick  disintegration. 
Don't  inflate  your  tires  by  guess.  A 
big,  thickwalled  tire  will  show  little 
depression  under  a  heavy  load,  tho  the 
air  pressure  is  too  low  for  safety.  One 
cannot  tell  from  appearances  whether 
or  not  the  tires  are  perfectly  inflated. 
A.  good  gauge  should  be  used  and  tires 
'ested  every  day. 

A  little  cut  in  a  tire,  like  a  little 
Habit,  if  allowed  to  grow,  soon  gets 
beyond  control  and  eventually  destroys 
the  tire.  A  close  watch  should  be  kept 
of  these  little  cuts.  They  should  be 
cleaned  from  sand  and  dirt  with  gaso- 
line and  then  filled  with  cement  and 
quick  repair  gum.  This  gum  will  set 
In  a  few  hours  and  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  tire,  preventing  future  trou- 
ble. A  very  large  cut  after  thus  being 
treated  should  be  vulcanized  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  To  ignore 
these  "casing  cuts  altogether  is  to  in- 
vite sand  blisters  and  mud  boils,  which 
are  caused  by  sand  and  dust  entering 
the  cut  and  working  in  between  the 
'read  and  the  fabric  of  the  casing. 
Adjust  Brakes  Evenly 
If  an  axle  is  even  slightly  out  of 
true,  the  tire  will  be  subjected  to  a 
grinding  action,  which  will  wear  out 
the  tread  In  an  incredibly  short  length 
of  time.  If  one  tire  stops  the  load,  as 
Is  often  the  case  when  brakes  are  not 
properly  adjusted,  the  tread  is  liable 
to  be  worn  thru  to  the  fabric  by  one 
application  of  the  brake.  See  that  the 
brakes  are  adjusted  to  equally  distrib- 
ute the  strain.  Sudden  stops  have  the 
same  effect  and  should  be  avoided. 
Skidding  around  corners  at  high  speed 
Is  likewise  very  disastrous. 

It  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  add- 
ed to  the  weight  of  the  car  adds  15 
per  cent  to  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
tires.  For  this  reason,  it  is  always 
economy  to  adopt  tires  one  or  two 
sizes  larger  than  the  regular  equip- 
ment on  your  car.  Even  if  the  regu- 
lar size  tires  are  not  overloaded,  addi- 
tional mileage  and  satisfaction  to  cov- 
er the  additional  cost  will  be  given  by 
larger  Urea. 


GARAGE  BUMPER  SAVES  FENDERS 


Ever  notice  the  bumpers  at  the  end 
<>t  a  railroad  siding?  They  stop  the 
freight  cars  when  the  locomotive  gets 
too  ambitious. 

Such  a  device  in  your  garage,  barn 
or  automobile  shed  will  save  your  fend- 
ers and  lamps,  if  you  fail  to  stop 
quickly  enough. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  inch  boards  about 
five  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  and 
saw  the  ends  on  45  degree  angles. 

Nail  each  securely  to  an  upright 
scantling  as  supports  for  a  stout  board 
about  eight  feet  long.  Fasten  the  board 
so  that  the  lower  edge  is  on  the  floor 
or  slightly  higher. 


FORTY  Horse  Bower 
7|>a*Senkr  FOUR  *g85. 


Power 


-  no  car  at  the  price  has  SO  MUCH 

Without  a  single  exception,  this  new  Studebaker  4-cyIinder  car  at  $885  is  the  MOST 
POWERFUL  car  on  the  market  at  its  price.  Its  motor,  INCREASED  in  size  from  3l/2 
x  5  inches  to  378  x  5  inches,  develops  FULL  40  horse  power.  And  the  scores  of  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  the  motor  design,  the  high  location  of  the  carbure- 
tor, the  6-inch  intake,  the  scientific  design  of  the  manifolds,  make  it  not  only  far  more 
responsive  than  ever  before,  but  vibrationless  and  economical  to  a  surprising  extent. 


In  POWER  and  flexibility,  this  Studebaker  FOUR  equals  most  of  the  Sixes  on  the  market. 
And  in  VALUE,  dollar  for  dollar,  it  completely  outclasses  every  other  4-cylinder  car. 
For  Studebaker  has  set  a  new  standard  of  VALUE  for  Fours.  Studebaker  has  lowered 
its  price  $100— coming  down  from  $985  to  $885— and  still  INCREASED  its  POWER, 
size  and  quality.  And  wherever  materials  have  been  changed,  BETTER  materials  have 
been  used.  The  upholstery,  for  example,  is  the  finest,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather 
purchasable. 

You  know  the  sterling  quality  that  name  of  Studebaker  has  always  stood  for.  You  know 
how  thoroughly  Studebaker  is  acquainted  with  the  road  conditions  that  the  farmer  must 
face.  And  you  can  appreciate  what  this  car  must  be  when  we  tell  you  that  it  is  not  only 
the  GREATEST  value  of  the  season,  but  the  best  car  that  Studebaker  has  ever  built.  We 
urge  you  to  see  it  before  you  decide  on  any  car.   The  19 16  catalog  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


STUDEBAKER 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Detroit,  Mich.  Walkervflle,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F  19 

More  than  1 95,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $885 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  850 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1185 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  -  -  $875 
Open  Express  Car  -  -  850 
Station  Wagon      -  875 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $1050 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  1000 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1350 
Coupe,  4-passenger  -  •  1550 
Limousine,  7-passenger  -  2250 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


The  tires  will  strike  this  board  and 
either  the  engine  will  stop  or  the  car 
start  to  climb  the  board,  lifting  the 
fenders  and  lamps  clear  of  the  wall. 

A  still  better  plan  is  to  attach  a  reg- 
ular bumper  to  the  frame  of  the  car. 
In  case  of  collision,  the  springs  of  the 
bumper  frame  help  absorb  the  shock, 
and  the  bumper  protects  the  front  of 
the  car. 


CLAIMS  BLACKLEG  CAN  BE  CURED 


Blackleg  serum  instantly  stops  an 
outbreak  of  blackleg.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin  and  Dr.  T. 
P.  Haslam  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  first  station  in 
the  United  States  to  produce  the  serum 
successfully. 

Until  recently  there  was  no  remedy 
for  blackleg,  when  once  It  attacked  an 
animal,  and  the  only  useful  procedure 
was  to  vaccinate  the  other  animals  of 


the  herd.  Vaccination  in  a  herd  in 
which  animals  are  dying  from  blackleg 
is  often  unsatisfactory,  the  local  reports 
point  out,  as  it  takes  from  five  to  seven 
days  for  the  vaccine  to  protect.  A  num- 
ber of  animals  may  die  during  this 
time,  as  there  are  almost  always  some 
in  the  incubation  period  and  at  this 
stage  the  vaccine  will  cause  the  disease 
to  develop  more  rapidly.  Again,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  vaccinate  two  or 
three  times  before  the  trouble  stops 
with  a  large  loss  in  the  meantime. 

In  blackleg  serum,  however,  scien- 
tists have  a  means  by  which  the  dis- 
ease is  instantly  stopped,  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  it  is  possible  to  cure  the  ani- 
mals in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease. 
After  using  the  serum  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  vaccinate  the  animals  in  from 
three  to  five  days  with  a  very  strong 
dose  of  vaccine.  This  will  give  the  ani- 
mals protection  after  the  effects  of  the 
serum  expire. 

The  serum  has  been  used  on  more 


than  2,000  animals  in  herd  in  which 
animals  were  dying  at  the  time  from 
blackleg.  Not  a  single  case  has  oc- 
curred after  its  use,  although  in  some 
places  several  animals  have  died  in  the 
twelve  hours  preceding  the  use  of  the 
serum. 

The  serum  can  be  used  in  any  sized 
dose  with  perfect  safety  to  the  finest 
pure-bred  animal.  Only  the  clear  part 
of  the  blood  is  used  and  this  is  filtered 
through  a  germ-proof  Berkfeld  filter, 
and  a  small  amount  of  chloroform  is 
added  as  a  preservative.  The  serum 
therefore  cannot  produce  abscesses.  It 
has  been  given  in  doses  of  500  cubic 
centimeters  (more  than  a  pint)  three 
days  in  succession  without  any  bad  re- 
sults to  good  beef  calves  weighing  325 
to  455  pounds.  The  doses  employed 
as  a  protective  measure  have  been  12 
cubic  centimeters  for  calves  weighing 
up  to  250  pounds;  20  cubic  centimeters 
for  calves  more  than  600. 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


November  15, 1915 


THE  HANDLING  AND  PLANTING 
OF  DORMANT  TREES 


E.  R.  Parsons 

Spring  is  the  time  to  plant  trees  in 
all  states  where  the  temperature  is 
low  in  winter. 

The  common  saying  about  trees  in 
winter  is  that  the  sap  has  all  gone 
(town  to  the  roots.  Like  many  other 
sayings,  this  is  nonsense.  The  sap  is 
all  thru  the  tree,  but  it  does  not  cir- 
culate until  the  temperature  rises  to 
the  neighborhood  of  40,  Fahrenheit. 

When  a  tree  has  leaves  on  it,  it  is 
losing  moisture  all  the  time,  because 
the  leaves  transpire  it,  breathe  it  out 
Into  the  atmosphere  all  the  time. 
When  a  tree  is  dormant  and  has  no 
leaves  on  it,  it  needs  very  little  moist- 
ure, just  enough  to  supply  an  inflni- 


Wonderful  New 
Kerosene  Light 

Burns  Vapor    g§|  Beats  Electric 
Saves  Oil     «i  or  Gasoline 


I  O  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans- 
portation charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  (kerosene)  and  gives  more 
than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  best  round 
wick  open  flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  ex- 
plode. Children  run  it.  Several  million  people 
already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  & 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Men  Make  $50  to  $300.00  per 

Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre- 
vious experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days."  Another 
flays:  "I  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  31  calls.". 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  Money  Requited 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan,  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Sample  Lamp  sent  for  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


We  want  one  user  In  each  locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show- 
ing it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  lO-Day  Abso- 
lutely Free  Trial. 

Send  coupon  to  nearest  office 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.     187  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle 
Lamp  House  in  the  world 
Chicago,  New  York  City,  Portland,  Ore., 
Montreal  or  Winnipeg,  Can. 

10-Day  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon  187 

t  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Aladdin 
and  your  Easy  Delivery  Plan,  under  which  in- 
experienced men  with  rigB  make  big  money 
without  capital.  This  in  no  way  obligates  me. 

Name   

P  O. 

Address  State  


tesimal  loss  from  the  bark  by  evapora- 
tion. 

Therefore,  trees  are  always  dug  and 
transplanted  when  dormant.  But  how 
about  citrus  trees,  conifers  and  others 
which  are  evergreen  and  do  not  be- 
come dormant?  These  trees  have  to 
be  moved  with  a  ball  of  earth  around 
them  so  that  the  functions  of  the  root 
are  not  entirely  Interrupted  and  can 
continue  to  supply  moisture  for  the 
natural  transpiration  of  the  leaves. 

There  are  some  nurserymen  who  try 
to  sell  trees  for  fall  delivery.  This  is 
all  right  In  some  of  the  warmer  South- 
ern States,  but  not  in  our  latitude. 
The  danger  is  this:  When  a  tree  is 
dug,  all  the  hair  roots  are  destroyed. 
It  can  gather  no  moisture  until  these 
grow  again  except  a  little  which  may 
soak  In  thru  the  outside  layers. 

In  warm  earth  these  hair  roots  will 
grow  very  quickly,  even  before  the 
buds  swell,  but  in  our  winters  they 
may  not  start  at  all,  and  not  being  able 
to  absorb  moisture  when  necessary, 
the  tree  may  die  very  easily  either  in 
a  dry,  windy  spell  or  after  zero  weath- 
er for  want  of  a  little  moisture  to  re- 
plenish the  sap  cells. 

Another  danger  In  planting  in  the 
fall  Is  this:  The  ground  may  freeze 
and  crack,  letting  air  and  frost  into 
the  roots.  Freezing  the  roots  may  not 
kill  a  tree  if  they  are  well  covered 
with  earth  and  thaw  out  in  the  dark. 
An  established  tree  in  an  orchard  may 
stand  lots  of  freezing,  etc.,  which 
would  very  easily  kill  a  transplanted 
tree. 

Some  nurserymen  winter  their  trees 
in  cellars  and  ship  them  out  in  the 
spring.  These  trees  often  die,  also. 
Sometimes  they  get  too  much  air  and 
not  enough  moisture.  Sometimes  too 
much  moisture  and  the  cambium  rots. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  handle  them 
exactly  right  in  sheds  or  celars.  We 
have  always  advised  against  buying 
from  agents  who  call  at  the  farms. 
The  farmer  should  buy  only  from  the 
best,  most  reliable  and  tested  nurser- 
ies. Trees  dug  in  the  fall  will  winter 
best  heeled  in,  in  land  moist  enough 
to  keep  the  roots  damp  and  protected 
from  changes  of  temperature  by  a 
heavy  straw  mulch. 


INFECTIOUS  ABORTION   IN  COWS 


Many  farmers  and  dairymen  suffer  a 
heavy  loss  from  the  effects  of  abortion 
in  their  cows.  In  our  last  Issue  one 
of  our  subscribers  advised  that  the 
use  of  plenty  of  salt  at  all  times  and 
carbolic  acid  would  cure  this  trouble, 
but  the  subscriber  did  not  suggest  how 
the  carbolic  acid  should  be  used.  One 
writer  advises  the  following  method 
for  using  carbolic  acid  in  cases  of  in- 
fectious abortion: 

Carbolic  acid  Is  safe  used  hypoder- 
mically  if  prepared  as  follows:  Mix 
one  part  of  carbolic  acid,  two  parts 
glycerine  and  two  parts  of  water.  Five 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  mixture  is 
sufficient  for  a  dose  and  should  be 
repeated  once  a  day  for  a  week.  That 
would  be  using  one  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  acid  at  each  dose.  The  injec- 
tion should  be  made  deep  into  a  mus- 
cle on  the  chest  or  neck.  Before  each 
injection  the  hair  should  be  clipped 
from  the  place  and  the  spot  scrubbed 
clean.  Each  injection  should  be  made 
three  inches  or  more  from  any  former 
injection.  In  the  feed  or  by  the  mouth 
as  much  as  half  a  dram  may  be  given, 
but  should  be  well  diluted  by  mixing 
with  linseed  oil  or  with  ten  times  the 
amount  of  alcohol,  and  this  again  dl 
luted  with  quite  a  quantity  of  water. 

The  live  stock  specialist  of  Arizona 
advises  the  following  treatment: 

When  a  cow  has  aborted,  she  should 
be  isolated  from  the  other  cows,  and 
the  place  where  she  has  stood  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  using  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
100  parts  of  water.  The  aborted  calf 
or  membrane  should  be  destroyed,  by 
•burying  deeply  or  burning.  The  vag- 
ina and  uterus  should  be  washed  out 
every  day  for  a  few  days  with  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate — one  part 
to  1,000  parts  of  water  is  advisable — 
and  the  following  precautions  should 
be  taken:  Cleanliness;  the  free  use 
of  antiseptics;  Isolation  of  infected 
cows;  precaution  against  breeding  to 
Infected  bulls;  and  no  cow  that  has 
aborted  should  breed  until  after  three 
to  six  months.   Sooner  or  later  the  dls- 


CHEVIING  TOBACCO 


LEADING  BRAND  OF  THE  WORLD 


Its  Lasting  Flavor 

Makes  Lasting  Friends 


npHE  big  STAR  plug  is  meaty  with 
*-  chewing  satisfaction.    Its  thickness 

means  more  chewable  inside  tobacco.   Its  thin 
wrapper  leaves  it  so   full  of  ripe,  juicy 
'chews"  that  it  can't  dry  out.   Its  honest 
weight  gives  you  more  for  your  money. 

Men  Who  Chew  Are  Men  Who  DO 

More  chewers   chew  STAR 
than  any  other  brand.  You'll 
like  STAR  and  stick  to  it 
once  you've  tried  it, 


10c  Cut* 


16  ox.  Flags 


S7A.+  cam  warded 
the  Grand  Prize  at 
the  Sart  *'ranci»co 
Exposition,  and  ia 
the  only  chewing 
tobacco  that  has  iver 
retewea  >Au  hitnett 


ease  seems  to  wear  itself  out  and  dis- 
appear from  the  herd,  and  some  author- 
ities claim  that  the  animals  become  im- 
mune to  abortion;  but  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  financial  loss  to  farmers  is 
very  great  and  also  many  cows  after 
aborting  are  sterile.  I  should  also  like 
to  recommend  the  following,  not  claim- 
ing it  a  sure  cure  for  abortion;  how- 
ever It  Is  a  mixture  which  has  given 
exceedingly  good  results  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  and  other  places: 

Ten  pounds  sulphur,  six  pounds  cop- 
peras, three  pounds  saltpeter,  three 
pounds  air-slacked  lime,  one  pound  asa- 
fetida. 

One  pound  of  the  above  mixture  is 
mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  salt  and 
placed  where  the  animals  can  eat  what 
they  desire. 


WORLD'S  HIGHEST  PRICED  BULL 
DEAD 


Americus,  the  famous  Shorthorn  bull 
that  was  sold  for  $33,000  gold  to  an  Ar- 
gentina rancher,  is  dead  of  enteritis, 
being  the  direct  result  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease. 

South  America  Is  teeming  with  the 
dread  disease,  and  while  that  great  con- 
tinent is  well  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  cattle  cheaply  and  profitably,  this 
dread  scourge  has  practically  eliminat- 
ed this  great  industry.  The  foot  and 
mouth  disease  has  gained  such  a  foot- 
hold in  the  great  grass  plains  of  South 
America  that  it  will  never  be  and  can 
never  be  stamped  out.  Not  until  some 
remedy  or  cure  for  the  disease  is  dis- 
covered will  the  southern  continent 
ever  become  a  serious  competitor  in 
the  world's  beef  trade. 


A  California  firm  has  contracted 
with  a  New  York  company  to  furnish 
it  with  alfalfa  hay  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000  in  value,  the  same  to  be  ship- 
ped via  the  Panama  canal  and  placed 
on  the  New  York  market  for  from  $20 
to  $27.50  a  ton. 


Red  Seal 
Dry  Batteries 

They  Spark  Strongest — Last  Longest 
Ask  Your  Dealer 


Complimentary  to  Users  of  Dry  Batteries 

Send  os  your  dealer's  name  and  we  will  forward  you  free 
and  postpaid,  bouk— "How  to  Run  the  Gas  Engine—  Simpli- 
fied"— also  our  catalog  containing  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  Everything  Electrical  for  Home  andOn  the  Farm. 


MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 
132  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
New  York       St.  Louis       San  Francisco 
Factories:    Jersey  City,  Cincinnati  and  Ravenna,  0. 
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Valuable  Formulas,  Tricks, 
Illusions  and 
Household  Hints 

In  our  Interesting  maga- 
zine for  two  issues. 
SENT  COMPLETE  FOR 
10c.  The  Western  Maga- 
zine, P.  O.  Box  832,  As- 
toria, Oregon. 
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Ask  your  neighbor  to  subscribe  tor 
Western  Farm  Life. 


November  15, 1915 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


THE  SINGLE  TAX  QUESTION 


The  question  of  single  tax  is  one  that 
should  receive  the  consideration  of 
every  thoughtful  and  earnest  citizen, 
for  the  reason  that  its  continued  agi- 
tation by  very  able  men  in  nearly  all 
walks  of  life  will  sooner  or  later  result 
in  its  adoption  in  a  more  or  less  gen- 
eral way,  unless  some  other  improved 
system  is  found  that  will  work  out 
more  satisfactorily  the  annoying  ques- 
tion of  taxation. 

That  the  present  system  of  taxation 
Is  far  from  satisfactory  needs  no  dis- 
cussion ;  that  injustices  are  in  evidence 
go  without  saying.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  best  to  remedy  the 
present  system  in  order  that  more 
equal  justice  may  prevail. 

When  we  say  that  injustices  exist 
under  the  present  system,  so  far  as  the 
rural  sections  of  our  state  are  con- 
cerned, we  mean  mainly  that  far  too 
much  unoccupied  and  unimproved  val- 
uable land  Is  held  inactive  by  absent 
landlords  thruout  even  our  sparsely 
settled  Colorado,  with  the  result  that 
the  burden  of  the  taxes  of  the  com- 
munity have  to  be  borne  largely  by 
the  one  who  develops  and  Improves 
bis  property. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
at  almost  every  town  and  city  of  our 
state  acres  of  choice  land  lying  just 
adjoining  the  town,  unoccupied  and  un- 
developed, and  when  you  Inquire  as  to 
the  reason  for  such  a  condition  you  are 
Informed  that  the  owner  of  this  prop- 
erty lives  at  some  distant  point  and  is 
holding  it  simply  for  increased  value 
thru  the  development  of  adjoining 
property.  Then,  upon  further  investi- 
gation, you  will  find  that  the  adjoin- 
ing improved  and  developed  properties 
are  paying  taxes  upon  the  valuation  of 
many  per  cent  higher  than  is  the  other 
unimproved  and  unoccupied  property. 

It  needs  more  elaborate  argument  of 
discussion  to  establish  the  fact  that 
that  is  an  injustice  that  ought  not  to 
exist,  and  some  way  should  be  found 
whereby  conditions  of  that  kind  can 
be  remedied  so  that  all  shall  take  a 
fair  division  of  the  general  tax  obli- 
gation. In  other  words,  we  must  find 
some  system  whereby  sufficient  means 
can  be  raised  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  county  and  state  government  with- 
out penalizing  the  thrifty  and  prosper- 
ous farmer  who  develops  his  property 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellency. 

These  conditions  are  so  universal 
and  so  clearly  In  evidence  to  everyone 
that  the  danger  is,  as  it  appears  to  the 
writer,  that  without  just  consideration 
of  the  flnni  result  of  the  single  tax  sys- 
tem, we  will  think  we  see  in  its  opera- 
Ion  a  remedy  for  the  present  difficul- 
ties and  rush  it  into  operation,  to  later 
regret  our  action;  for  while  we  are 
aware  that  the  single  tax  has  been  and 
Is  being  tried  in  a  number  of  sections 
thruout  the  world,  yet  we  are  also  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
divided  opinion  as  to  its  real  worth  in 
those  sections  in  which  it  is  operative. 

Regarless  of  how  alluring  this  sys- 
tem may  appear,  yet  from  a  somewhat 
earnest  study  of  the  whole  matter,  we 
cannot  see  in  it  the  final  solution  of 
all  the  Ills  of  taxation.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  bring  the  universally 
desired  result.  In  the  attempt  to  Im- 
prove the  conditions,  especially  as  per- 
tains to  the  injustices  heretofore  re- 
ferred to,  if  single  tax  is  applied,  and 
thereby  all  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment placed  upon  land,  will  it  not 
finally  result  in  a  burden  unfair  and 
unnecessary  to  the  farmer  and  land- 
owners? There  ought  to  be  found  a 
favorable  means  between  the  present 
unsatisfactory  system  and  the  other  ex- 
treme, or  single  tax  pure  and  simple. 

In  the  matter  of  unoccupied  and  va- 
cant lots  in  towns  and  cities,  the 
problem  is  not  so  difficult,  for  the  rea- 
son that  ordinances  can  be  passed  that 
shall  place  upon  these  vacant  proper- 
ties their  full  share  of  the  burden  of 
public  improvements  and  general  mu- 
nicipal expenses,  but  when  it  comes  to 
finding  a  way  whereby  the  unoccupied 
and  unimproved  land  thruout  the  coun- 
try can  be  made  to  pay  its  share  in 
proportion  to  the  improved  property,  it 
Is  not  so  easily  determined.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  provision  of  the  state  con- 
stitution declaring  that  all  property 
shall  be  assessed  at  its  full  market 
value,  then  it  might  be  worked  out 
that  a  credit  could  be  given  for  im- 
provements rather  than  adding  to  the 


1  total  value  of  holdings,  and  thereby 
|  the  property  of  a  community  or  county 
could  be  equalized  that  the  absentee 
I  owner  would  pay  more  nearly  his  pro- 
i  portion  of  the  government  expense. 

However,  it  is  more  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  of  the  consideration  of  this  whole 
question  than  it  is  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  in  detail.  It  is 
a  problem  that  needs  solution,  and  you, 
Mr.  Citizen,  ought  to  realize  that  it  is 
your  duty,  as  well  as  all  other  citizens, 
to  help  solve  it.  So  let  us  have  an  ex- 
pression of  your  opinion  upon  this  mat- 
ter.— Subscriber. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  GOOD  BOAR 


(Continued  From  Page  2) 
say  it  will  pay  the  fine  stockman,  but 
the  common  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  so  much  trouble. 

This  is  the  same  fellow  that  will 
either  credit  or  blame  "luck"  for  his 
success  or  failure.  I  have  an  idea  that 
there  is  very  little  luck  in  the  man- 
agement of  hogs.  One  of  the  largest 
firms  breeding  pedigreed  hogs  have 
not  had  cholera  in  their  herd  for  fifty 
years.  They  do  not  think  that  "luck" 
has  anything  to  do  with  cholera,  and 
I  do  not  think  luck  has  very  much  to 
do  with  a  stability  or  uniformity  of 
hog  profits,  or  if  it  has,  hog  raising  is 
about  the  "luckiest"  thing  we  can  em- 
bark in. 

Another  very  nice  thing  about  keep- 
ing a  few  old  sows  over,  we  get  a  con- 
stant addition  of  a  few  gilts  from  these 
good  old  sows  each  year  that  are  just 
a  little  bigger,  better  and  more  rug- 
?ed  than  gilts  from  young  mothers. 
This  allows  us  to  raise  the  greater 
part  of  our  hog  crop  from  gilts  and 
no  consequent  running  down  of  the 
herd.  For  our  main  hog  crop  we  have 
this  maximum  of  profit  that  has  been 
tried  and  proved  out  by  a  hundred 
vears  hog-raising  in  the  corn  belt,  with 
iust  these  few  old  sows  as  a  sort  of 
guarantee  of  continued  success.  After 
a  sow  has  raised  three  to  five  litters 
and  is  safely  with  pig  again  it  is  as 
easy  to  sell  her  to  a  neighbor  at  a  pre- 
mium above  market  price  as  it  is  to 
<ell  gold  dollars  at  90  cents.  For  in- 
stance, Old  Spot  raised  me  litters  of 
eight,  seven  and  eleven  and  this  one 
>ver  here,  nine,  ten  and  eight — no 
runts,  all  good  ones.  Well,  the  fellow 
will  want  her  quick  for  fear  someone 
else  gets  there  first.  He  will  likely 
want  her  so  bad  he  will  take  both. 
The  last  pair  I  sold  this  fall  saved 
eight  apiece. 

F  have  thought  that  with  twenty  or 
more  sows  a  man  could  also  well  af- 
ford to  handle  two  boars,  and  with  his 
voung  one  only  breed  a  half  dozen 
-;ows  at  first.  If  their  produce  was 
<ood,  keep  him  to  sire  the  fall  crop 
>f  pigs  and  then  the  main  crop  the 
-second  year.  By  this  means  we  could 
h  I  ways  be  sure  of  our  main  pig  crop 
'>eing  from  a  proven  breeder  of  merit 
•ind  maturity.  There  would  really  be 
no  more  outlay  of  money  for  sires,  but 
hey  would  be  carried  longer  If  they 
nroved  good,  and  with  pedigreed  boars, 
'o  which  we  ought  always  breed,  we 
•ould  sell  to  other  farmers  or  even  fine 
stockmen  if  they  were  proven  individ- 
uals. 

These  are  some  of  those  little  things 
that  will  be  big  ones  in  the  end  if 

arefully  followed  out,  and  if  these  and 
hundreds  of  other  kindred  things  are 

arefully  carried  out,    I    believe  the 

luck"  of  hog-raising  will  become  as 
much  a  thing  of  the  dark  ages  as 

witchcraft"  or  the  notion  that  the 
world  is  flat. 


PURIFY  THE  DRINKING  WATER 


The  prevention  of  typhoid  fever, 
dyssentery  and  other  intestinal  disor- 
ders in  the  rural  communities  needs 
pecial  attention.  These  diseases  are 
caused  by  certain  bacteria  and  they 
are  commonly  present  in  polluted  wa- 
ter. The  use  of  water,  therefore,  from 
old  wells,  streams,  etc.,  which  Is  often 
necessary  during  the  harvesting  sea- 
son, is  always  atended  with  danger 
and  something  should  be  done  to  pur- 
ify such  water  before  it  is  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  Professor  C.  A. 
Magoon,  Bacteriologist  of  the  Experi 
ment  Station,  Pullman,  Wash.,  gives 
the  following  method  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  water: 
For  the  destruction  of  all  dangerous 
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It  will  bring  this  great  Christmas  Store 
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bacteria  which  may  be  in  water  noth- 
ing equals  In  efficiency  and  conven- 
ience ordinary  chloride  of  lime.  This 
may  be  obtained  from  almost  any  gro 
eery  store  in  10-cent  cans  and  the 
amount  required  is  so  small  as  to 
make  the  cost  for  the  entire  season  al- 
most negligible.  It  should  be  used  in 
the  following  manner: 

One  tablespoonful  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  is  dissolved  in  ten  quarts  of  wa- 
ter. This  quantity  is  sufficient  to 
treat  1,000  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
operation  is  carried  out  by  simply 
pouring  the  clear  solution  into  the 
water  to  be  treated  and  stirring  thoro- 
ly.  This  solution  is  a  powerful  germi- 
cide and  its  action  is  very  rapid — ten 
minutes  or  so  being  all  the  time  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purification. 
One  quart  of  this  solution  is  sufficient 
to  treat  effectively  a  tank  containing 
100  gallons  of  water  and  one  pint  of 
it  stirred  into  the  60-gallon  water  bar- 
rel filled  with  water  will  destroy  any 
dangerous  germs  and  make  water  safe 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  solution 
should  be  prepared  fresh  each  time,  as 
it  loses  strength  on  standing,  and  the 
can  of  chloride  of  lime  should  also  be 
kept  tightly  closed  until  needed  again. 

One  is  cautioned  against  the  use  of 
too  much  of  the  chemical,  not  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous  at  all,  but  be- 
cause an  undesirable  odor  or  taste  may 
be  imparted  to  the  water  where  too 
large  amounts  are  used.  The  strength 
of  solution  indicated  above  used  in 
the  manner  described  will  be  found 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  qualities 
of  the  water  will  in  no  wise  be  im- 
paired and  no  undesirable  conditions 
will  arise  from  its  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  dangerous  water  may  be  made 
safe  and  much  sickness  prevented. 


NOW  SECRETARY 

IN  J.  P.  MORGAN'S  OFFICE 

Roscoe  G.  Klncaid,  J.  P.  Morgan  ft 
Co.,  New  York  City,  writes,  August 
17th,  as  follows: 

"You  may  be  Interested  to  know 
that  I  have  left  my  poult  Ion  an  sec- 
retary to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  which  I 
held  for  six  years,  and  have  now  se- 
cured a  place  as  a  secretary  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  above  firm." 

Eight  years  ago  this  young  man 
came  to  the  Barnes  School  direct 
from  the  public  schools.  His  success 
illustrates  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
motion through  Shorthand. 

Make  your  services  valuable  by 
learning  how  to  do  well  the  things 
business  men  want  done 

Write  for  catalog.    Enroll  29th. 
BARNES  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 


COAf/VttC/A  Z.  SC/YOOZ. 

1635-40  Champa  St„  Denver 


THE  SIZE  OF  THE  SILO 


In  determining  the  size  of  a  silo  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  di- 
ameter, and  this  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  to  be  fed.  When  the 
i. ia  meter  of  the  silo  is  too  great  the 
silage  is  not  fed  rapidly  enough  to  pre- 
vent some  of  it  from  spoiling.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  silage  is  fed 
in  summer.  Care  should  therefore  be 
taken  that  the  diameter  of  the  silo  be 
not  too  great  for  the  number  of  cows 
to  be  fed  from  It.  The  following  table 
shows  the  least  number  of  dairy  cows 
that  should  be  fed  from  silos  of  diam- 
eters given: 

Diam.  of  Silo  No.  of  Cows 

10  feet  12 

12  feet  17 

14  feet  23 

16  feet  30 

18  feet  38 

From  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  silage 
per  cow  per  day  should  be  provided  for 
average  dairy  cows  during  the  time 
when  no  other  green  feed  is  available, 
and  the  foregoing  table  is  based  on 
this  rate  of  feeding.  The  amount  va- 
ries according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  dry  forage  used. 


A  Man  Is  Worth 
$2  a  Day 

You  are  worth  $2.00  a  day  from 
your  collar  down.  How  much  are 
you  worth  from  your  collar  up? 
You're  not  worth  very  much  us- 
ing your  muscles — you  can  be 
worth  a  great  deal  using  your 
brains  properly. 

But  you  need  business  train- 
ing for  the  position  In  the  office, 
behind  the  counter,  and  ON  THE 
FARM,  TOO. 

Come  here  and  spend  a  few 
short  months  this  winter  while 
you  have  time  and  you  will 
double  your  earning  power. 

Write  us — let  us  send  you  our 
pamphlet  telling  you  how  a  good 
business  course  will  help  you. 


211  15th  St.,  Denver 


GET  MORE  CRHAJi 
by  using  a  3IMPL» 
SPEED  INDTCATOl 
on  your  Cream  Sepa- 
rator Pits  any  main 
o  f  separator.  A  t  • 
tached  in  two  tnia- 
utes;  easy  to  adjust; 
controls  speed  of  ma- 
chine; absolutely  ac- 
curate, can't  get  owt 
of  order  Price,  tt.9% 
oostpald.  Agents  wanted.  8pKan4U 
proposition  M 

SIMPLE  SPEED  INDICATOR  CO. 
Hoi  38  Mdnry.  OhSa> 


CfJ|-°£  GalrtnUtd 
V I «*  Steel  Wind  Hill., 


op  Steep  Feed 

Crlntfir. 

We  manufacture  all  sites  and 

styles.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  In- 
Testlgate.  Write 
tor  catalog  and 
price  Us* 

CURB  IE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Bevtnth  St,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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On*  Tear  11.00 

Three  Tears   2.60 

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations, Chicago,  111. 


Our  Guarantee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  th'' 
advertiser. 


EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrap- 
per on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your 
mbscrintion  expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are 
sufficient  notification  that  money  has 
been  received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if 
date  on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


UNITED  STATES  IS  BANK  FOR 
NATIONS 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  our  country  now  is 
serving  as  the  bank  on  which  foreign 
nations  are  drawing.  The  United 
States  financially  has  come  to  be  in 
the  position  of  the  great  bank  with  its 
treasury  full  of  money  with  no  one  to 
borrow.  Then  came  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  the  two  best  foreign  credits  in 
the  world,  and  asked  us  to  lend  them 
$600,000,000  at  a  very  favorable  rate  of 
interest. 

It  was  Great  Britain's  first  experi- 
ence in  floating  a  loan  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very 
humiliating  one  considering  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  heretofore  has  been 
regarded  as  the  wealthiest  nation  on 
the  globe  and  has  been  carrying 
United  States  credits  for  exceedingly 
*arge  amounts. 

This  loan  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
American  farmers  from  the  fact  that 
a  greater  part  of  it  will  doubtless  be 
expended  in  this  country  for  food  sup- 
plies, horses,  etc.  A  number  of  sickly 
sentimentalists  who  would  purchase 
peace  at  any  price  and  who  are  so 
thickly  covered  with  an  incrustation  of 
■selfishness  that  they  cannot  see  be- 
yond their  limited  horizon  of  self,  vig- 
orously protested  against  making  this 
loan  to  these  foreign  nations  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  enable  them  to 
purchase  great  stores  of  ammunition 
md  thus  prolong  the  war.  One  Ger- 
man bank  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
to  withdraw  its  deposits  from  any 
trust  company  that  subscribed  to  the 
loan.  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  the  big  auto- 
mobile manufacturer,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "If  I  find  any  of  the  banks  in 
which  my  company  or  myself  have  de- 
posits taking  part  in  the  loan,  I  will 
immediately  close  our  accounts." 
These  and  similar  threats  can  be 
looked  on  in  no  other  light  than  a  boy- 
cott, which  is  so  odious  to  every  free- 
thinking  American  citizen.  America 
Is  a  free  country,  and  her  citizens  are 
free  to  transact  business  in  any  way 
that  they  may  see  fit  so  long  as  it  does 
not  work  an  injury  to  others  or  in- 
volve their  government  with  other  na- 
tions. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  during 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
when  our  soldiers  were  walking  over 
the  frozen  ground  with  bleeding  feet 
and  were  subsisting  on  roots,  for  the 
reason  that  our  government  did  not 
have  money  with  which  to  furnish 
them  supplies,  France  had  said  to  our 
representative,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
'Unless  you  expend  all  of  the  loan 
which  you  are  seeking  in  our  country, 
we  will  not  let  you  have  the  money." 
This  is  a  similar  condition  to  the  one 
that  confronted  Great  Britain  and 
France  when  they  sought  a  loan  In 
our  country.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
state,  however,  that  the  number  of 
these   narrow-minded    American  citi- 


zens is  in  the  great  minority.  The  big 
loan  has  been  made,  our  nation  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  a  lender  in- 
stead of  that  of  a  borrower,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history  she  leads 
the  world  as  an  exporting  nation. 


THE  FARMER'S  LIBRARY 

Perhaps  the  most  neglected  feature 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  import- 
ant on  the  farm,  is  the  farmer's  li- 
brary. It  is  difficult  for  the  average 
farmer  to  realize  that  he  is  living  in 
the  twentieth  century,  the  most  pro- 
gressive time  of  all  ages,  and  that  to 
meet  competition — to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  and  to  bring  up 
his  boys  and  girls  to  be  self-reliant 
and  qualified  to  take  their  places  in 
life  among  the  leaders,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  adopt  the  same 
successful  methods  as  practiced  by 
men  in  all  other  vocations  of  life — be- 
come a  student.  Based  on  actual  sur- 
veys, a  high  school  course  is  proving 
to  be  worth  more  than  an  investment 
of  $6,000  In  five  per  cent  bonds  to  a 
farmer,  while  a  course  In  a  college  of 
agriculture  is  worth  very  much  more. 

The  doctor,  the  lawyer  and  the  me- 
chanic would  not  attempt  to  pursue 
their  vocations  without  access  to  a 
good  library  which  they  studiously  use 
at  all  times,  and  yet  the  farmer,  whose 
business  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
continues  to  practice  the  old  hit-and- 
miss  plan  used  by  his  great-grand- 
fathers a  century  ago.  I  have  known 
farmers  to  lose  valuable  animals  that 
could  easily  have  been  saved  had  they 
possessed  a  modern  work  on  common 
diseases  of  animals.  I  have  known 
other  farmers  to  lose  money,  time  and 
energy  year  by  year  by  planting  a 
piece  of  ground  to  grain  to  which  the 
soil  was  not  adapted. 

The  time  has  passed  for  the  average 
farmer  when  he  can  take  advantage  of 
a  course  of  training  in  an  agricultural 
college,  but  he  can  do  the  next  best 
thing  and  improve  his  opportunities 
and  teach  his  children  to  do  the  same 
by  purchasing  and  using  an  up-to-date 
practical  farm  library. 

I  would  recommend  for  the  first  set 
of  books  to  purchase  for  general  use, 
"Lippincott's  Farm  Manuals"  in  seven 
volumes.  These  are  edited  by  the 
most  prominent  and  thoroly  qualified 
men  in  the  country  and  are  published 
primarily  to  be  used  as  text-books  in 
agricultural  colleges.  They  treat  on 
the  subjects  of — 

"Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Ani- 
mals." 

"Productive  Orcharding." 
"Productive  Vegetable  Growing." 
"Productive  Swine  Husbandry." 
"Productive  Poultry  Husbandry." 
"Productive  Horse  Husbandry." 
"Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Ani- 
mals." 

These  books  cost  $1.50  each  and  can 
be  ordered  thru  Western  Farm  Life. 
It  is  naturally  supposed  that  every 
progressive  farmer  possesses  a  copy 
of  "Parsons  on  Dry  Farming,"  which 
is  worth  several  times  its  weight  in 
gold  and  which,  used  judiciously,  will 
add  hundreds  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  farmer's  income.  This  valuable 
work  sells  for  $1.00  and  is  offered  in 
connection  with  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Western  Farm  Life  for  $1.25. 

Other  valuable  works  are  "Princi- 
ples of  Breeding,"  by  Davenport; 
"Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals," 
by  Plumb;  "The  Swine  in  America," 
by  Coburn,  and  "The  Story  of  the 
Soil,"  by  Hopkins.  However,  if  the 
farmer  will  purchase  and  study  Lippin- 
cott's Manuals,  the  last  of  which  was 
published  August,  1915,  and  secure  a 
copy  of  "Parsons  on  Dry  Farming,"  he 
will  possess  a  comprehensive  library 
that  he  will  find  invaluable  both  to 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  family. 

Beginning  with  December  1st  issue, 
one  of  the  Lippincott's  Manuals  will 
be  reviewed  in  successive  issues  in 
these  columns. 


UTILIZE  ALL  THE  SCRAPS 


Farmers  can  well  take  a  lesson  from 
the  millionaire  packing  companies  and 
from  such  enterprises  as  the  Standard 
Oil.  These  corporations  make  money 
by  using  up  the  scraps.  If  the  oil  peo- 
ple can  break  even  on  coal  oil  and 
keep  their  various  plants  running,  they 
will  make  handsome  profits  on  the  by- 
products, about  78  in  number.    If  the 


big  packing  companies  make  nothing 
on  their  hams  and  bacon,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  wealthy  from  the  num- 
erous by-products  which  are  worked 
up  and  sold  back  to  the  farmer.  Other 
illustrations  might  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely, but  suffice  to  say  that  the 
prosperous  and  wealthy  enterprises  in 
the  country  are  made  so  by  giving  at- 
tention to  small  things. 

It  has  well  been  said  that  the  aver- 
age European  farmer  would  grow  opu- 
lent on  what  the  American  farmer 
wastes.  The  tendency  is  for  the 
American  farmer  to  blame  everybody 
else  but  himself  for  his  condition.  I 
have  counted  more  than  a  score  of 
straw  stacks  in  the  wheat  sections  of 
the  West  burning  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  even  been  told  by  dry  land 
farmers  that  their  soil  did  not  require 
humus  or  fertilizer,  but  was  rich 
enough. 

It  has  been  figured  out  by  Prof.  Hop- 
kins of  the  Illinois  University  that  a 
ton  of  whea  straw  is  worth  -2.82  when 
used  to  fertilize  the  soli.  It  contains 
more  humus-making  material  than  does 
manure  because  of  the  excessive  water 
content  of  the  latter. 

In  the  adding  of  humus  to  the  soil 
a  farmer  could  well  trade  a  ton  of 
manure  to  his  neighbor  for  a  ton  of 
straw  and  neither  of  them  would  be 
cheated. 

As  a  fertilizer  proposition,  if  the 
farmer  would  utilize  his  straw  for  bed- 
ding for  the  live  stock,  it  would  be- 
come rich  in  fertilizing  properties  and 
would  be  of  much  value  in  building  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

I  have  seen  tons  and  tons  of  fruit 
rotting  on  the  ground  in  our  big  West- 
ern orchards  while  the  fruit  growers 
bemoaned  their  fate  because  of  the 
low  market  which  would  not  justify 
them  in  picking  and  shipping  their 
product.  This  fruit  could  have  been 
utilized  in  many  different  ways,  and 
even  by  turning  in  the  hogs  the 
grower  would  have  realized  a  fair 
profit  and  at  the  same  time  put  the 
soil  in  better  condition  for  producing 
another  crop. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
by-products  of  the  farm  can  be  utilized 
to  advantage.  By  digging  or  building 
a  silo  the  farmer  can  save  90  per  cent 
instead  of  40  per  cent  of  his  forage 
crops.  Sheep  can  be  kept  to  eat  up 
the  weeds  and  much  other  stuff  that 
goes  to  waste  about  the  farm,  barns 
and  corrals.  The  growing  pigs  can  be 
provided  with  forage  and  thus  save 
half  the  grain. 

It  is  not  only  unprofitable  but  also 
a  crime  to  waste  while  so  many  mil- 
lion of  human  beings  are  starving  for 
the  necessities  of  life. 


PICKING  OUT  GOOD  LAYERS 

There  are  four  physical  indications 
of  a  hen's  laying  condition,  says  O.  B. 
Kent,  poultry  instructor  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. These  are  the  time  of  molt- 
ing, color  of  shanks,  texture  of  comb 
and  color  of  ear  lobe.  The  first  and  third 
points  apply  to  all  breeds,  the  others 
only  to  those  having  yellow  shanks  and 
yellow  in  the  ear  lobes. 

Good  layers  molt  late  and  quickly. 
If  you  go  thru  the  flock  the  first  of 
October  and  pick  out  the  hens  that  are 
just  beginning  to  molt,  or  have  not 
started,  you  will  get  most  of  those 
which  are  laying. 

In  yellow  skin  breeds  the  paleness 
of  the  shanks  after  a  period  of  laying 
is  a  good  indication  of  a  hen's  capac- 
ity. Any  bird  with  bright  yellow  shanks 
after  a  year  of  laying  may  be  picked 
out  as  a  poor  producer. 

Soft,  pliable  combs  are  also  an  indi- 
cation of  good  laying  condition.  When 
a  hen  stops  laying  her  comb  dries  up 
and  becomes  smaller  and  harder,  while 
those  which  are  laying  well  have  soft 
and  pliable  combs;  not  necessarily 
large  combs,  however. 

In  breeds  like  White  Leghorns,  which 
show  a  yellow  cast  in  the  ear  lobe,  the 
color  fades  as  the  pullets  or  hens  start 
laying,  and  after  two  weeks  or  a  month 
one  can  quickly  pick  out  the  layers  by 
this  change  of  color.  It  is  important 
to  observe  the  color  and  shade  during 
the  year. 

No  one  of  these  tests  alone  is  infal- 
lible, and  maybe  not  all  of  them  when 
taken  together,  but  when  carefully  ap- 
plied by  an  observing  poultry  keeper 
they  should  prove  of  great  help  in  sort- 
ing out  the  flock  and  picking  the  good 
and  the  poor  producers. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


Get  your  family  together  and  de 
cide  on  a  name  for  the  farm.  If  It  l^- 
worth  living  on  it  Is  worth  naming. 


Salt  is  a  good  thing — but  not  in  a 
barrel  at  the  store  where  the  cow* 
can't  get  it. 


Prepare  warm  shelter  for  your  stock 
Good  shelter  will  save  feed  and  the 
stock  will  go  thru  the  winter  in  better 
condition. 


Be  sure  that  you  have  enough  feed 
to  keep  your  stock  in  good  condition 
during  the  winter.  Keep  them  in  a 
thrifty  condition  and  the  profits  win 
be  proportionately  larger. 


Store  the  surplus  potatoes.  There  lc 
a  big  shortage  in  the  United  State* 
and  later  In  the  season  the  market  1* 
certain  to  be  better. 


Buy  a  few  good  ewes  and  let  them 
run  about  the  barns  and  corrals.  A 
juicy  mutton  now  and  then  is  relished 
by  the  family. 


Prepare  the  soil  for  the  spring  gar 
den.  Cover  it  several  inches  deej 
with  manure  and  then  plow  it  ten  to 
twelve  inches,  leaving  the  surface 
rough  so  that  it  will  absorb  moisture 


The  hogs  should  be  in  the  pen  fat 
tening  for  the  meat  supply.  Why  pay 
the  packing  plants  for  doing  the  wori 
that  you  and  your  family  can  do  bettej 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  bv 
products? 


If  you  have  a  piece  of  wet  land  ii 
will  pay  you  to  buy  tile  and  drain  the 
water  off  the  land.  It  is  often  the  ca8^ 
that  the  wet  land  is  the  strongest  sol' 
on  the  farm. 


Why  not  have  the  home  beautiful" 
Prepare  the  ground  for  sowing  a  lawr 
in  the  spring,  dig  holes  for  setting  out 
ornamental  or  fruit  trees  and  arrangf 
to  get  shrubs  and  bulbs  for  growing 
flowers. 


While  the  routine  of  the  barn  work 
may  be  adjusted  to  your  convenience 
strict  regularity  should  be  maintained 
In  all  things,  and  especially  in  time  of 
feeding  and  milking.  Irregular  feeding 
and  milking  make  a  cow  nervous,  and 
decreases  her  milk  flow. 


Make  arrangements  for  warming  the 
water  for  your  stock  during  the  cold 
weather.  It  is  a  waste  to  feed  well 
and  then  force  your  stock  to  drink  ice 
cold  water  that  will  require  additional 
feed  to  produce  the  necessary  animal 
heat. 


Prepare  the  ground  now  for  a  wind 
break.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  ten 
to  twelve  inches  deep  and  the  surface 
left  in  a  rough  condition  to  prevent 
blowing  and  catch  the  moisture.  You 
can  easily  have  a  row  of  trees  with  a 
little  labor,  and  at  a  very  light  ex 
pense. 


The  more  lice  and  mites  there  are  in 
the  poultry  house,  the  less  eggs  you 
will  get;  therefore,  clean  out  the 
house,  fumigate  the  nest  boxes  and 
put  lice-killer  on  the  roosts,  so  thai 
there  may  be  none  of  these  pests  Id 
your  poultry  house  to  bother  your 
chickens. 


Don't  allow  any  loafing  about  the 
farm.  If  there  is  a  piece  of  ground 
that  has  not  been  producing  anything 
see  that  it  grows  a  crop  of  some  kind 
in  the  spring.  If  you  have  feed  that 
could  be  utilized  thru  dairy  cows,  hogs 
or  sheep,  arrange  to  secure  them  at 
once  and  keep  the  feed  working.  Use 
your  brain  as  well  as  your  brawn  and 
see  that  the  waste  is  turned  into 
profits. 


The  cow  and  the  hen  are  the  ready 
money-makers  during  the  entire  year, 
they  help  keep  up  the  cash  supply 
week  after  week — and  their  owners 
should  give  them  the  best  of  care  at 
all  times.  Good  shelter  for  the  cow 
and  the  hen  means  a  well-filled  milk 
pail  and  cream  can  and  plenty  of  eggs 
in  the  market  basket,  the  right  kind  of 
feed  and  treatment  being  necessary,  of 
course. 
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Our  readers  are  invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


How  to  Pick  a  Duck 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Question  asked  in  your  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 25th,  "Which  is  the  best  way  to 
pick  a  duck?" 

Dry-pick  most  of  the  feathers,  but 
leave  the  down  as  much  undisturbed 
as  possible.  Rub  into  the  down  well- 
powdered  resin.  Dip  duck  into  boiling 
water,  withdraw  and  let  cool  for  half 
a  minute  or  so,  when  down  can  be  very 
easily  removed.  The  more  nearly  the 
duck  is  left  covered  by  the  down  and 
the  finer  feathers,  the  more  effective 
the  resin.  Powdered  resin  sells  for 
about  25  cents  per  pound  and  a  pound 
should  easily  do  for  from  12  to  15 
ducks. — D.  G.  Miller,  Denver  Co. 


Best  Way  to  Pick  a  Duck 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  say  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  L.,  of  Kala- 
ma,  Wash.,  I  once  asked  a  butcher  how 
to  dress  ducks.  He  told  me  to  scald 
them  with  boiling  water.  You  almost 
have  to  cook  a  duck  to  get  it  scalded, 
or  you  would  think  it  would  be  almost 
cooked,  and  then  the  feathers  and 
down  will  all  come  off  together.  I 
tried  it  this  way — put  the  duck  into  a 
pail  with  its  feet  up,  then  pour  boiling 
water  over  it  and  let  it  scald  same  as 
scalding  a  chicken  until  the  feathers 
and  down  will  come  off  easily,  and  then 
you  can  pick  it  almost  as  smooth  as 
a  chicken  and  so  much  quicker  than 
dry  picking.  This  will  not  cook  the 
flesh,  because  of  the  thick  coat  of 
feathers.  The  feathers  are  fine  when 
dried,  making  lovely  pillows. — Mrs.  Joe 
3ulivan,  La  Plata  Co.,  Colo. 


Losing  Turkeys 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  is  the 
matter  with  our  turkeys  and  what  we 
should  do  to  keep  them  from  dying? 

Some  of  them  just  fall  off  the  roost 
»t  night  dead.  They  will  have  red. 
healthy  heads  and  eat  well  and  don't 
eTen  seem  droopy  of  any  evening  be- 
fore going  to  roost.  They  are  not  fat 
but  in  good  shape  for  young,  growing 
turkeys. 

Now  some  of  the  turkeys  and  chick- 
ens begin  to  get  lame  just  in  one  leg 
at  first  and  next  day  probably  they  are 
down  and  can't  walk.  They  will  live 
two  or  three  days  and  die.  There  are 
no  sores  In  the  throat  or  mouth,  head, 
throat  ind  all  look  healthy.  They  have 
no  kind  of  bowel  trouble  either,  and 
will  eat  all  right  after  they  get  lame. 
We  keep  hen-houses  sprayed  and 
cleaned  out  and  have  no  mites  or  lice 
to  bother. 

As  soon  as  they  started  to  die  we 
plowed  up  our  chicken  yard.  Irrigated 
it  and  put  it  In  wheat — Harry  Heath, 
Prowers  Co..  Colo. 

The  diagnosis  given  of  your  turkeys 
and  chickens  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  justify  an  opinion  as  to  what 
the  disease  may  be. 

I  would  advise  that  you  make  a  post- 
mortem examination — pluck  the  feath- 
ers from  the  breast  of  the  bird,  care- 
fully split  the  skin  from  the  crop  to 
the  vent  and  with  a  blunt  pair  of  scis- 
sors cut  the  flesh  away  from  the  abdo- 
men, cutting  the  ribs  on  either  side  of 
the  breast-bone  so  that  it  may  be  ta- 
ken out  entire.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  injure  any  of  the  organs  or  make 
them  bleed.  Last,  remove  the  breast- 
bone entirely  so  that  the  entire  cavity 
of  the  body  is  exposed.  Carefully  ex- 
amine each  organ. 

It  is  possible  that  your  poultry  is 
suffering  from  some  kind  of  liver  trou- 
ble. The  liver  is  the  most  prominent 1 
organ  in  a  healthy  bird,  and  should  • 
be  a  rich,  reddish-brown  in  color  and 
free  from  any  speckB  or  blotches.  It 
abould  be  firm  in  texture,  not  too  large 
nor  shriveled  up.  Both  lobes  should 
be  approximately  of  the  same  size  and 
the  gall  bladder  normal  in  size,  bright 
green  in  color  and  not  ruptured. 

The  lungs  should  be  pink  in  color 
and  composed  of  spongy  tissues.  They 
should  be  examined  for  nodules  of  tu- 
berculosis. Place  a  small  piece  of  the 
lung  Id  a  tray  of  water.  It  will  float 
If  healthy  and  sink  If  unhealthy. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  tur- 
keys are  troubled   with   the  disease 
known  aa  "blackhead."  Grown  turkeys  I 
and  other  fowls  are  not  so  susceptible 


to  this  diease,  but  it  is  quite  fatal  to 
the  young  turkeys.  It  is  characterized 
by  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  intes- 
tines. However,  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease  do  not  harmonize  with  the  di- 
agnosis you  gave  in  your  letter. 

As  a  general  treatment,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  separate  all  the  sick 
birds  from  the  well,  giving  all  of  them 
a  change  of  feed,  eliminate  the  con- 
centrated feeds  and  give  them  mashes 
and  succulent  feeds,  such  as  roots, 
cabbages  and  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles that  you  may  have.  Give  each 
bird  a  good  dose  of  physic,  the  handi- 
est of  which  is  Epsom's  Salts,  one-half 
teaspoonful  to  each  fowl.  This  might 
be  given  in  the  mash,  to  which  also 
has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  turpen- 
tine for  each  fowl.  Use  it  this  way 
for  the  first  dose,  after  which  give  it 
to  them  in  the  drinking  water;  to  each 
gallon  add  five  scant  teaspoonsful  of 
carbolic  acid.  The  salts  can  be  omit- 
ted from  the  water  after  three  or  four 
days,  but  the  carbolic  acid  must  be 
kept  up  until  the  deaths  stop. 

Never  give  any  medicine  or  disin- 
fectants while  acid  is  kept  in  the  wa- 
ter, for  this  would  be  too  much  poison. 

If  this  treatment  does  not  stop  the 
trouble,  give  then  one-tenth  grain  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  a  gallon  on 
water  .  Of  course,  in  order  to  make 
them  drink  the  water  and  eat  the 
mash,  they  should  not  be  allowed  any 
other  water  or  feed. 

If  you  will  kindly  write  me  about 
the  results  of  your  post-mortem  exam- 
ination, I  may  be  able  to  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Later:  , 

I  cut  two  of  the  turkeys  open,  as  you 
advised  me,  and  found  as  follows:  The 
liver  in  one  was  dark  in  color  with 
dark  spots  on  it,  the  other  was  quite 
a  bit  lighter  in  color  than  should  be — 
they  were  twice  their  size.  The  lungs 
were  nearly  gray  in  color,  heart  en- 
larged and  had  some  pus  around  it  and 
quite  a  bit  of  pus  on  the  walls  of 
breast  part  of  turkey.  The  gall  was 
darker  than  should  be.  Both  the  tur- 
keys' craws  were  full  of  barley.  The 
gizzard  contained  a  great  deal  of  al- 
falfa and  plenty  of  grit. 

I  have  been  giving  permanganate  of 
potash  in  the  water  for  over  a  week 
and  last  night  caught  them  all  and 
put  them  up  so  they  could  not  get  any- 
other  water. 

Your  turkeys  are  doubtless  suffering 
with  liver  complaint  which  is  very 
closely  allied  to  blackhead.  The  above 
treatment  should  stop  the  ravages  of 
the  disease,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  give  the  same  treatment  to  the 
entire  flock,  since  prevention  is  better 
than  cure. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  ex- 
perience with  this  disease  in  poultry, 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


the  commission  they  will  have  to  pay 
a  real  estate  man. 

Advertising  reaches  not  only  the  par 
ricular  party  whose  address  you  want 
>ut  also  hundreds  of  others  equally 
|  ,:Vo|v  to  be  looking  for  what  vou  arf 
'  offering.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
were  to  publish  the  address  of  the  orig- 
inal inquirer  he  would  be  subjected  to 
much  annoyance  from  people  who 
would  like  to  use  the  columns  of  the 
journal  to  sell  their  property,  but  who 
are  too  cheap  to  pay  the  advertising 
rate.  In  brief,  the  weakness  of  the  pub- 
lic is  to  secure  something  for  nothing, 
and  while  we  want  to  favor  our  sub- 
scribers in  every  possible  way,  yet  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  away  our  adver- 
tising space. 


Wants  a  Good  Poultry  Journal 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  desirous  of  subscribing  for  & 
good  poultry  Journal,  and  would  very 
much  appreciate  it  if  you  will  recom- 
mend  one.     I   have  been   a  reader  of 
Western    Farm    Life   for    nearly  two 
years  and  regard  it  as  the  best  farm 
!  Journal  that  I  have  ever  read. — Henry 
Weitzel.  Washington  Co.,  Colo. 
I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  paid 
j  Western  Farm  Life,  and  I  am  sure  you 
'  enjoy  good  literature,  therefore  I  rec- 
ommend that  you  subscribe  for  one  or 
j  more  of  the  following  journals:  Relia- 
' ble  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  111.;  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.;  Pacific  Poultryman,  Seattle,  Wash. 
There  are  many  other  good  poultry 
journals,  but  I  think  the  above  w  ill  an- 
swer your  requirements. 


Wheat  Eaten  Off  by  Grasshoppers 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  in 
,  regard  to  the  growth  of  wheat  that 
has  been  eaten  off  by  grasshoppers. 
Will  it  grow  up  again?  It  is  still  green 
at  the  stalk  and  root,  but  the  weather 
Is  dry  and  there  Is  not  much  moisture 
in  the  soil.  If  you  think  the  wheat 
will  not  grow  and  make  a  fair  crop, 
I  I  will  reseed  the  ground. — J.  D.  Skeels, 
Otero  Co.,  Colo. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  wheat 
:  should  not  grow  as  readily  as  if  it  had 
;  been  pastured  off  by  live  stock,  provid- 
!  ing  the  stalk  has  not  been  eaten  be- 
j  low  where  it  starts  to  stool.  I  as- 
:  sume  that  you  are  writing  about  fall 
wheat  or  rye,  and  in  many  sections  of 
'  the  country  it  is  the  custom  to  pasture 
the  above  until  along  towards  spring. 

In  regard  to  the  lack  of  moisture  in 
i  the  soil,  you  will  find  that  the  wheat 
that  has  already  started  its  growth  will 
do  better  than  grain  that  you  might 
sow  and  which  would  require  addition- 
al moisture  to  bring  about  germina- 
tion. 


LEGAL  DEPARTMENT 


Fencing  Ditches  Against  Hogs 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Is  there  a  law  In  this  state  that  pro- 
vides for  a  man  to  keep  his  hogs  out  of 
a  ditch  that  flows  through  his  own  hog 
pasture?  Can  my  neighbors  make  him 
fence  the  ditch? — Peter  Thoburg,  Eagle 
Co.,  Colo. 

There  is  no  statute  governing  this 
case  and  your  neighbors  cannot  force 
you  to  fence  your  ditch  unless  in  some 
way  your  hogs  should  prove  a  nuisance 
to  your  neighbors,  and  then  they  would 
be  unable  to  make  you  fence  the  ditch 
unless  they  prove  that  they  were  dam- 
aged by  your  hogs.  For  illustration, 
if  your  hogs  should  get  the  cholera 
and  there  was  danger  of  it  being  car- 
ried down  the  stream  to  your  neigh- 
bor's hogs,  or  if  your  hogs  should  in 
some  way  stop  up  the  ditch  so  that 
the  water  could  not  flow,  such  a  case 
would  be  a  question  of  fact  which  is 
not  governed  by  any  statute. 


By  J.  W.  Kelley,  Denver 
Queries  for  this  column  should  pref- 
erably be  confined  to  matters  arising 
out  of  the  business  of  stock  growing, 
agriculture,  real  estate,  etc. 

Damage  from  Seepage. — A  man  buys 

irrigated  land  adjoining  a  reservoir  or 
lake  built  for  storing  water.  This  lake 
seeps  and  destroys  said  land,  has  owner 
of  land  recourse  for  damages  against 
the  reservoir  company? — H.  M.  Johnson. 

Yes.  Section  3204,  Revised  Statutes 
of  Colorado,  makes  owners  of  reser- 
voirs liable  for  all  damages  caused  by 
leakage  or  overflow.  Relief  by  injunc- 
tion must  be  granted  to  prevent  irrep- 
arable damages. 


Why  Not  Give  Addresses 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  like  your  paper  very  much,  but  will 
you  kindly  explain  one  thing  for  me — 
why  are  the  addresses  of  those  that 
write  In  to  any  farm  paper,  as  we  take 
all  of  Capper's  and  others,  withheld,  i 
Many  times   I  would  like  to  send  a  1 
personal  letter  to  mothers  who  write 
to    papers    on    information    regarding  i 
children's    inquiries.     Beautiful  ways 
for  parents  to  tell  all  ages  the  truth. 
Bat    you,    as    others,    give    only  the 
county,  never  the  town.    Just  now  I  ! 
would  like  so  much  the  addresses  of 
two  parties  inquiring  for  homesteads  in  i 
October  15th  issue.    One  is  W.  D.  Hus- 
tad.    New    Mexico,    and    the    other  is 
J.   J.  J.,   Nebraska. — Mrs.   Fred  Davis,  ' 
Lincoln  Co.,  Colo. 

The  reason  that  reliable  farm  jour- 
nals  do  not  publish  the  addresses  of 
inquirers  is  for  self-protection  and  the-' 
protection  of  the  inquirers.  A  farm 
or  stock  journal  that  would  run  free 
dvertising  columns  would  go  bankrupt 
in  a  very  short  time.  For  illustration: 
Some  time  ago  we  published  two  or 
three  inquiries  for  ranches  and  we  re- 
ceived bo  many  letters  asking  for  the 
addresses  for  the  parties  who  wanted 
to  purchase  that  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  put  on  an  extra  stenographer. 
If  these  farmers  who  had  ranches  to 
sell  would  have  run  a  small  classified  ! 
ad,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  50  cents,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  sell  their 
properties  and  at  the  same  time  save 


Measuring  Hay  in  Stack 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Could  you  give  me,  thru  the  Question 
and  Answer  column,  formula  for  meas- 
uring alfalfa  hay  in  stack? — V.  Brimbb, 
Weld  Co. 

Tne  most  accurate  rule  for  the  meas- 
urement of  ordinary  stacks  is  one  re- 
cently devised  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ments by  one  of  the  government  de- 
partments. This  rule  gives  accurate- 
ly the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  an  ordi- 
nary shaped  stack.  The  rule  is  as  fol- 
lows: Multiply  the  "over"  by  the 
width,  by  the  length  (all  measurements 
to  be  taken  in  feet) ;  multiply  this 
product  by  the  decimal  factor  0.31. 
This  will  give  the  contents  in  cubic 
feet  for  an  ordinary  shaped  alfalfa 
stack.  Special  factors  are  required 
for  stacks  other  than  ordinary  shapec 
ones.  These  factors  vary  from  0.25  to 
0.37.  The  factor  0.31  will  "fit"  a  larger 
number  of  stacks  than  others.  The 
question  if  determining  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  to  allow  for  a  ton  is  more 
difficult,  as  the  number  of  cubic  feei 
to  allow  for  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  stack  and  the 
length  of  time  the  stack  has  settled, 
and  also  the  condition  of  the  hay  when 
stacked.  The  common  practice  is  to 
allow  512  cubic  feet  for  a  ton.  Actu- 
ally the  number  of  cubic  feet  necessary 
may  vary  from  as  low  as  400  to  as 
high  as  600,  depending  upon  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  above.  The  num- 
ber of  tons  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  (obtained  by 
multiplying  the  "over'  by  the  width, 
by  the  length  and  the  decimal  factor 
0.31)  by  512  where  that  is  used  as  a 
divisor. — Alvin  Kezer,  Agronomist,  Col- 
orado Experiment  Station. 


Private  Road. — I  have  a  private  road 
One  neighbor  runs  water  for  irrigation 
across  the  upper  end  and  another  land- 
owner runs  waste  water  across  the 
lower  end  of  said  road.  Whose  duty  is 
it  to  keep  culverts  in  repair — the  man 
that  owns  the  road  or  the  man  that 
runs  the  water?— John  Kloster,  Mesa 
Co.,  Colo. 

If  the  water  was  running  there  when 
you  laid  out  your  road,  you  will  have 
to  put  in  culverts;  if  not,  the  culverts 
must  be  furnished  by  the  persons  wish- 
ing to  take  water  across  your  land. 

Teachers'     Salary — If     a     school  Is 
closed  on  account  of  sickness  among 
the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  can 
the  teacher  collect  her  pay  from  the 
j  district? 

Answer — Unless  the  closing  of  the 
school  was  in  some  way  the  fault  of 
the  teacher,  she  is  entitled  to  her  pay 
for  the  full  term  as  long  as  she  stands 
ready  to  carry  out  her  contract. 

Real     Estate     Commissions — If  one 

I  neiehbor  helps  another  sell  his  farm, 
is  he  entitled  to  a  regular  real  estate 
dealer's  commission?    In  this  case  the 

|  agent  was  not  a  real  estate  dealer  but 

J  a  farmer. 

Answer — In  such  case  the  person 
who  succeeds  in  selling  real  estate  for 
another  is  only  entitled  to  what  the 
service  was  reasonably  worth,  consid- 
ering the  time  spent,  results  obtained, 
expense,  etc.  Unless  he  keeps  an  of- 
fice and  does  a  general  real  estate 
business,  our  courts  have  decided  he 
is  not  entitled  to  the  same  commission 
as  a  regular  real  estate  agent.  If  he 
brings  about  the  sale,  however,  with 
the  owner's  knowledge  and  consent,  he 
can  recover  what  his  services  are  reas 
onably  worth. 

FARM  COSTS 


The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  al- 
falfa, or  beets,  or  corn,  is  something  in 
which  every  farmer  will  be  interested 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to 
know  this  cost,  but  do  not  feel  able 
to  take  the  time  and  money  necessary 
for  computing  such  a  cost,  the  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station  has  issued  a 
bulletin  entitled  "Farm  Costs  on  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  Farm." 
In  making  these  experiments  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  work  them  out 
as  nearly  under  the  rules  of  the  or- 
dinary farm  as  possible.  Among  other 
tables  are  shown  the  man  and  horse 
labor  cost  for  irrigating  com  and  irri- 
gating oats.  A  comparison  of  these 
tables  shows  that  it  costs  77  cents  a 
ton  a  man  an  hour  to  irrigate  corn, 
while  it  costs  only  14  cents  a  man  an 
hour  a  bushel  to  irrigate  oats.  A  num- 
ber of  other  interesting  tables  similar 
to  this  are  worked  out  in  the  bulletin. 
The  bulletin  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Fort  Collins. 
Colo. 


Feed  plenty  of  wheat  bran  to  the 
horses.  This  will  help  to  strengthen 
the  muscles. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


The  indications  are  that  the  market 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  ma- 
terially better  later  in  the  season,  and 
it  is  advisable  for  all  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  to  store  their 
crops  for  higher  prices.  The  market 
on  potatoes  has  unquestionably 
reached  the  bottom  and  from  now  on 
we  may  look  for  a  steady  rise. 

The  Government  report  on  the  esti- 
mate potato  crop  is  very  misleading; 
in  its  October  report  it  admits  a  de- 
crease of  40,000,000  bushels  over  its 
former  report,  and  this  latter  estimate 
is  yet  considered  far  too  high.  There 
is  a  remarkable  shortage  in  the  potato 
crop  of  the  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  New  York  has  only  about 
one-half  of  the  potatoes  raised  last 
year.  While  Maine  and  Michigan,  the 
two  other  big  potato  growing  states, 
report  a  big  decrease  over  last  year's 
crop.  Minnesota  is  the  only  one  of 
the  heavy  producing  states  which 
shows  a  greater  tonnage  this  season 
than  last  and  the  increase  is  only 
about  one  million  bushels. 

The  shortage  in  the  yield  in  the 
East  is  largely  made  up  by  the  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  potato  crop  this 
year  is  377,829,000  bushels,  with 
393,000,000  bushels  last  year  and 
817,030,000  bushels  for  1913. 

In  many  sections  the  ravages  of 
blight  will  result  in  a  relatively  small 
supply  of  merchantable  potatoes,  as  in 
some  of  the  leading  potato  states  there 


WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

You  can  now  own  a  good  Engine  for 
less  than  you  can  do  without  one. 

LOOK  A  T  THESE  PRICES! 

2  H  P,  $34.95;  4  H  P,  $69.75;  6  U  P,  $97.75; 
8  H  P.  $139.65;  12  H  P,  $197.00;  phcsf.o.b. 
16  H-P.  $279.70;  22  H  P.  $359.80.  F«t«ry. 

Stationary ,  Portable,  Skidded  and  Sawrig  styles. 
Standard^ or  28  years.  Why  pay  t*.vo  prices  for  any 
good  engine  or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  doubtful 
engine  for  any  kind  of  a  price,  when  the  WITTE 
costs  bo  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 

LIBERAL  5-YEAR  GUARANTY. 


Easy  terms  of  payment*  at  regular  prioes, 
if  you  don't  wish  to  pay  all  cash. 
Ronk  FpPP  Get  my  Book  before 
1 1  v.C  arrangingtotry  any 
engine.    Costs  nothing  to  be  sure 
of  your  selection,  even  if  you  don't 
pick  a  WITTE.   Learn  the  inside 
of  the  engine  business  and  how 
to  judge  engines  for  yourself, 
Write  us  today. 

EO.  H.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

7645  Oakland  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
264S  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa» 


It  Is  More  Than  A  Tractor.  It  Doos  Mora 
Different  Kind*  Of  form  Work. Uses  Your 
Present  Implement*  On  Every  Operation 
From  Plowing  To  Harvesting.  Works  On 
Soft  ©round.  One  Mdn  Mdnator  Both 
STEEL  MULE  And  Implement  Or  Plows-. 
Get  The  fecks  'sS 
Now) 

J0LIET  OIL 
TRACTOR  CO. 

952  BENTON  ST 


are  cases  of  yields  reported  as  low 
as  25  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  not  likely  that  very  many  po- 
tatoes will  come  from  Europe  this  sea- 
son. The  only  two  countries  from 
which  they  can  come  are  Denmark  and 
Holland,  and  neither  one  of  these 
countries  has  a  surplus.  Good  mar- 
ketable potatoes  have  been  selling  at 
western  loading  stations  at  50  cents 
per  bushel  and  the  same  quality  brot 
62  cents  per  bushel  at  this  time  last 
year. 

The  onion  crop  is  far  below  that  of 
last  year  and  the  market  will  unques- 
tionably be  much  better  later  in  the 
season.  The  leading  onion  state  is 
Ohio,  which  produced  383,000  bushels 
this  year  as  compared  to  3,600,000  in 
1914.  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Michigan,  the  leading  onion 
states,  report  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  as  much  grown  as  last  year. 
A  number  of  the  western  and  Pacific 
coast  onion  states  show  an  increase, 
but  the  total  estimate  is  13,801,709 
bushels  compared  to  21,901,014  bushels 
in  1914,  or  a  decrease  of  about  37  per 
cent.  According  to  the  above  figures 
onion  growers  would  do  well  to  store 
their  crop  for  a  better  market. 

The  apple  market  is  growing 
stronger  for  good  quality  extra  fancies, 
while  the  poorer  grades  are  hard  to 
dispose  of  at  any  price.  There  seems 
to  be  a  heavy  crop  in  the  middle  west- 
ern states,  and  this  fact  is  holding  the 
price  down,  altho  extra  fancy  Western 
apples  are  in  demand  at  a  good  figure. 

In  Iowa  and  Missouri,  bulk  apples 
are  selling  as  low  as  25  cents  per 
bushel.  Growers  are  fast  realizing  the 
importance  of  spraying,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  market  a  fancy  product 
at  a  good  price. 


DENVER  LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 

The  live  stock  markets  have  de- 
clined somewhat  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  but  trade  is  active  and  prices 
continue  on  a  very  satisfactory  basis 
from  the  seller's  point  of  view. 

The  cattle  demand  was  exceptionally 
good  and  the  volume  of  trading  on  the 
Denver  market  was  heavy.  During  the 
past  week  all  previous  records  In  the 
history  of  the  market  were  broken  for 
volume  of  trading  done  in  all  depart- 
ments. Cattle  and  sheep  feeders  are 
purchasing  to  fill  their  feed  lots,  and 
this  added  to  the  packer  and  butcher 
demand  here,  has  resulted  in  competi- 
tion for  all  classes  of  stock  that  has 
been  very  satisfactory  to  the  shipper. 
Receipts  have  been  exceptionally  heavy 
in  all  departments  of  the  market.  Ow- 
ing to  a  short  spring  run  of  Southern 
cattle,  the  fall  movement  opened  up 
with  a  shortage  of  nearly  60,000  head 
in  receipts  on  the  Denver  market,  com- 
pared to  last  year.  The  decrease  has 
been  cut  down,  however,  to  about  30,- 
000  head  at  the  present  time,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  so  much  larger  will  be 
the  volume  of  business  here  this  fall, 
compared  to  last,  that  by  the  close  of 
the  year  receipts  will  show  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  Hog  receipts 
this  year  will  break  all  records  on  the 
Denver  market.  Last  year  some  280,- 
000  head  of  hogs  arrived  here  and  more 
than  this  many  have  already  been  re- 
ceived, with  two  months  yet  to  go  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  Sheep  re- 
ceipts are  nearly  150,000  head  heavier 
than  a  year  ago  and  horse  receipts 
show  an  increase  of  approximately  8,- 
000  head. 

Cattle  prices  are  a  little  lower  than 
'wo  weeks  ago,  but  the  last  few  davs 
'he  market  on  feeder  cattle  has 
strengthened  materially,  owing  to  the 
'  ig  demand.  Good  breeding  and  stock 
attle  are  especially  wanted,  and  any- 
'hing  of  this  kind  coming  to  market  is 
snapped  up  in  short  order.  The  beet 
'ields  around  the  sugar  factories  in 
Colorado  and  adjoining  states  are  now 
becoming  available  for  cattle,  and  indi- 
'•ations  point  to  an  increased  demand 
for  the  next  few  weeks  for  all  classes 
of  feeding  and  stock  cattle. 

The  hog  market  broke  badly  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  Some  of  the  loss  was 
later  regained,  but  prices  are  off  again 
this  week  and  at  the  present  time  the 
market  is  around  $1.25  lower  than 
i.hree  weeks  ago. 

Sheep  demand  is  exceptionally  good 
and  the  large  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  offered  here  met  with  ready  out- 
let at  very  satisfactory  prices.  Denver 
packers  have  increased  their  local 
trade  to  the  point  where  they  demand 


Cushion  Shoes 

Sensitive  feet  get  quick 
.  relief.  Wear  Mayer  Honor- 

nutvuKiSiLi bnt  Cusni°n  Sn°es-  The 

/•ITPUIAM  CUAr»P  quilted  soles  take  up  the 

CUSHION  SHOES shock  when  you  t,1 

No  other  cushion  shoes  equal  them. 
Cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter.  Easy 
on  the  feet  from  the  first  day  and  all  the 
time.    Made  for  both  men  and  women  in 
all  styles  to  suit  every  taste. 

WARNING.  Always 
look  for  the  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 


We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in 
oil  styles  for  men,  women,  children; 
Dry-Sox  wet  weather  shoes-.Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee 


COM 

WONORBfLT 

full  UattierVamp 


_  Solid  Oak 


Solid  Oak  Tanntd  Insole      Twined  Outer  Sok 
"In  side  cork  FiliirS  Sfildied  Through  lw Sole  wd  fataed  IWtmefl 


*\  much  larger  number  of  fat  sheep 
and  lambs  at  the  present  time  than 
ever  before.  Any  surplus  that  comes 
to  market  is  purchased  readily  and 
shipped  to  plants  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  any  other  plant 
which  happens  to  be  short.  The  feed- 
er demand  also  is  exceptionally  good 
and  the  market  in  excellent  condition. 

Good  fat  beef  steers  are  selling  from 
$6.40  to  $7.25  on  the  Denver  market; 
cows  are  bringing  $5.50  to  $6.35  for  the 
fair  to  choice  grades;  bulls  are  selling 
at  $4.50  to  $5  and  veal  calves  at  $7.50 
to  $9.50.  Good  to  choice  feeding  steers 
are  bringing  $6.40  to  $7.15  and  extra 
fancy  light  yearlings  are  selling  up  to 
H.45.  Feeding  cows  are  bringing  $4.75 
fo  $5.50  and  breeding  cows  and  heifers 
ire  selling  from  $6  to  $7.25,  with  extra 
"hoice  heifers  up  to  $7.50. 

Good  hogs  are  bringing  $6.80  to  $7.15, 
with  rough  hogs  around  $6.50  to  $6.75. 
Pigs  are  selling  around  $5.75  to  $6. 

Good  fat  ewes  are  bringing  $5  to 
^5.50  on  the  Denver  market  and  good 
fat  lambs  are  selling  from  $8  to  $8.50. 
Feeding  ewes  are  bringing  $4.75  to 
^5.35  and  feeder  lambs  are  selling  from 
$7.50  to  $8.25. 


DAIRY  COWS  WANTED 

"Can  you  furnish  me  with  the 
names  of  owners  that  have  dairy 
cows  for  sale?"  We  are  getting  re- 
quests for  such  information  nearly 
every  day.  Also,  requests  for  the 
names  of  owners  of  pure-bred  hogs 
of  the  various  popular  breeds.  There 
is  a  big  market  in  Colorado  this 
year  for  almost  every  kind  of  pure- 
bred stock  and  poultry. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  PURE-BRED 
STOCK  FOR  SALE,  let  the  farmers 
and  stockmen  know  what  you  have. 
You  can  easily  find  good  cash  buy- 
ers by  inserting  a  small  advertise- 
ment in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 
A  display  advertisement  will  cost 
you  only  $2.50.  Or,  if  you  haven't 
enough  surplus  stock  to  justify  the 
use  of  a  display  advertisement,  then 
try  a  little  classified  ad  in  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Stockmen's  Exchange. 
These  little  ads  cost  only  4  cents 
per  word  per  insertion.  Write  and 
tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell.  We 
will  help  you  sell  it.  Address  WEST- 
ERN FARM  LIFE,  14th  and  Arapa- 
hoe Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 


r. 


DON'T  THRESH  YOUR  KAFIR- 


Unless  handled  carefully,  threshed  Kafir 
heats  badly.  It  is  more  easily  saved  and 
cared  for  when  stored  in  the  head.  It's  not 
necessary  or  best  to  thresh  Kafir,  etc.,  at  any 
time. 

FEED  KAFIR  GROUND,  HEAD,  STEMS 
AND  ALL 

Kafir,  milo,  feterita,  etc.,  when  ground, 
head,  stems  and  all,  makes  a  fine  balanced 
ration  and  easy  to  digest.  The  stems  and 
tops  take  the  place  of  bran,  alfalfa  or  hay. 
Fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  is  lost  feeding 
Kafir,  etc.,  unground.  It's  like  feeding  so 
much  buckshot.  Stop  the  waste  and  increase 
your  Btock's  growth  rapidly  by  grinding  yoor 
head  crops  with 


Fremont  Kafir 
Feed  Mills 


have   no  knives 


They  save  thresh- 
ing bills.  They  grind 
60  to  100  per  cent 
faster  than  any 
other  mill  made 
requiring  same 
power  and  selling 
it  same  price.  They 
break.  They  have  chilled  grinders  guaran- 
teed to  last  a  year.  Repairs  are  cheap.  De- 
liveries prompt.  Made  in  six  sizes,  three 
sweep  sizes,  three  belt  sizes.  Prices  low. 
They  grind  alfalfa,  cottonseed,  ear  corn  and 
small  grain  rapidly. 

DON'T  BUY  AN  ENGINE— USE  YOUR  AUTO 

Make  your  automobile  pump  water,  grind 
feed,  6aw  wood,  fiU  silos,  etc.  The  Fre- 
mont Automobile  Power  Attachment  does 
away  with  all  strain  or  unusual  wear  on  the 
auto.  The  power  developed  is  wonderful! 
Make  your  car  do  the  work.  Write  for  il- 
lustrated folders  today.  State  which  you 
are  interested  in. 

WE   PREPAY  THE   FREIGHT— CASH  OR 
TERMS 

FREMONT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

32  West  5th  St..  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 


YOUR  HARNESS 
OR  YOUR  LIFE ! 

Make  your  harness  safe  by  using 

EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 

It  strengthens  and  livens  the  leather. 
It  is  harness  insurance.  It  adds  new 
life  to  old  harness.  It  keeps  new 
harness  new. 

Dealers  everywhere 
THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
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HOW  TO  PLANT  SUDAN  GRASS 


Singletrees, 
Doubletrees, 
Neckyokes. 

"\XTHEN  you  are  buying  a 
VV  singletree,  doubletree,  or 
neckyoke,  look  on  the  end  for  the 
capital  letter  "H"  in  a  circle  —  a 
mark  of  quality. 

That  mark  is  put  there  by  the 
manufacturer  —  it  is  a  guarantee 
that  only  the  best  grade  of  hickory, 
thoroughly  seasoned  was  used,  that 
the  "irons"  were  put  on  "cold"  by  powerful 
machines. 

The  "Tree"  That 
Stands  The  Pull 

means  much  to  you — means  greater 

strength,  longer 
service — all  at  a 
trifling;  difference 
in  cost— if  any. 

~H"  line  "trees" 
for  every  purpose 
— your  dealer  has 
a  complete  stock 
and  he  prefers  to 
sell  you  one  of  the 
"H"  line  as  he 
knows  it  will  give 
you  long;  wear  and 
satisfactory  ser- 
vice, ataaatadar**  By 

THE  FiETH  IROB  CO. 
Kansas  City.  Ha. 


SlNCLETREESDOUBlETRfES-NECK  YOKES 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  hopes  of  giving  a  little  encour- 
agement to  dry  land  farmers  and  home- 
steaders, am  sending  you  two  photo- 
graphs taken  in  my  field  of  Sudan 
grass  planted  the  9th  of  June  this  year 
on  sod. 

I  got  two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre 
at  the  first  cutting  and  believe  if  we 
had  more  warm  weather  and  less  rain, 
the  yield  would  have  been  still  great- 
er. As  it  was,  it  grew  to  the  height  of 
eight  feet.  We  find  the  horses  will  leave 
everything  but  their  grain  for  it  and 
the  cattle  are  especially  fond  of  it. 

Would  advise  farmers  planting  Su- 
dan grass  to  use  an  ordinary  cornplant- 
er  with  Milo  Maize  plates,  hills  ten  I 
;nches  apart  and  the  rows  about  three 
and  one-half  feet  apart,  which  facili-  j 
tates  cultivation,  conserving  the  moist- 
ure and  destroying  the  weeds.  Many 
of  our  neighbors  contemplate  drilling 
as  grain,  which  I  fear  will  be  a  mis-  j 
take,  altho  if  all  seasons  would  prove 
as  moist  as  this  one  has,  it  might  be  J 
practicable,  but  a  dry  year  would  un- 
doubtedly be  disastrous.  I  find  the 
quality,  planted  as  I  advocate,  makes 
an  excellent  hay  when  cut  at  blossom- 
ing time  and  sincerely  believe  that  any 
man  with  a  bunch  of  stock,  either  large 
or  small,  will  profit  by  raising  it  in 
quantities  to  fit  his  needs.  It  can  be 
cut  with  a  mower  and  raked  without 
losing  the  leaves  and  is  easy  to  handle 
with  a  fork,  or  it  can  be  cut  and  bound 
with  a  corn  binder,  which  makes  one 
less  work  in  hauling  and  stacking. 

In  following  the  system  I  have  men- 
tioned, two  pounds  of  seed,  at  20  cents 
per  pound,  is  ample  for  each  acre,  and 
it  Is  very  probable  that  choice  seed 
will  be  procurable  next  season  at  a 
still  lower  figure. 

The  seed-bed  should  be  thoroly 
worked  and  free  from  all  lumps  be- 
fore planting.  Then  seed  when  the 
weather  warms  up,  say  from  June  1st 
ro  June  10th  in  this  latitude.  This 
should  give  you  two  good  cuttings.  Do 
plant  Sudan  grass  and  I  greatly  doubt 
anyone's  ever  regretting  it.  I  think 
of  all  the  good  things  introduced  by 
our  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sudan 
grass  is  the  best,  and  truly  believe  it 
will  prove  to  the  dry  farming  commu- 
nities what  alfalfa  has  to  the  irrigated 
sections. 

Yours  for  better  crops  and  more  of 
them. — Dan  Watson,  Lincoln  Co.,  Colo. 


FARMERS  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED 


"TREE 

We  are  giving:  Ropp's^ 
New  Calculator  rHEKto 
every  farmer  or  land  own- 
er who  has  not   yet  sent 
for  a  copy.  Ropp's  Calcula- 
tor should  be  in  the  hands 
'<■  OTery  larme*.  n  will  ir.- 

•tanUf  si*e  th»  correct  answer  to 
•ny  buttlness  problem  that  Can  be  wt- 
tled  byarithrrw-tic.   We  will  also  Scad 
row  oar  free  illustrated  catalog:  on 

SCUAR:  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  you  why  it  is  bet 
ter  than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  gi  t  it.    Land  ownti-H. 
if  yon  want  a  farm  fence  that 
will  last,  and  etay  trim  and  tiW.t 
the  year  round,  write  for  these 
FREE  booka  today. 

Kayatnne  Steal  and  Wire  Co. 
MM  Industrial  St.  PEORIA.  ILL. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

This  is  a  prosperous  community,  be- 
ing in  the  rich  county  of  Delta.  Po- 
tato and  grain  raising  are  the  chief  as- 
sets, tho  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fruit, 
beets  and  alfalfa,  too.  Many  farmers 
here  are  making  money  from  potatoes 
even  at  50  cents  a  hundred. 

Dairying  is  a  success  here,  where 
one  is  situated  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
range  for  the  cows  to  go  with  silage 
and  other  feed,  but  a  few  of  the  places 
are  too  thickly  settled  to  have  this. 
Even  then  they  are  making  money 
from  the  business. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  farmer  has 
to  be  educated  better,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  to  make  a 
complete  success  than  any  other  class 
of  people.  He  has  so  many  different 
branches  to  understand,  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  surmount,  many  coming  un- 
expectedly. Then  the  bookkeeping 
must  be  done  and  a  small  farm  can't 
afford  to  keep  a  special  person  to  do 
the  work.  Of  course,  if  a  young  man 
is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  school 
teacher  or  any  other  well-educated  girl, 
t  is  different;  but  the  safest  plan  is 
to  have  that  education  yourself,  then 
you  are  equipped  to  do  the  work  and 
leave  your  wife  her  share  of  leisure 
time. 

Your  paper  is  worth  many  times  the 
price.  It  helps  in  more  ways  than  is 
evident  on  the  surface. — Benj.  W. 
Blumberg,  Delta  Co.,  Colo. 


Phonograph  FREE 

W #  gfv.  iMf  Talk;.*  Mavhlae  aod  fUeord  for 
a-Ola*  rt>lr  »  •  •■(*«•■  of  Po*t  Card*  a<  V*  **nu 
MTfaMkar*.  ThU  lo#tm»*a>«  will  FUf  Mf  «  to  10 

X  t  TRIKT  TOO.  *  bra  mM  ••»a  »■  th*  m*m*j  »»4 
•ill  am*  yaa  '!>•  T.lkltx  Mackliu  hj  »w»>l  v*<y; 
««.H»i*a;(.0.23l<)L«D«.loAv.»  418  *;u" 


Epsom  salts  should  always  be  on 
hand.  It  is  the  poultry-keeper's  friend 
in  cases  of  indigestion  and  overfatness 
in  the  stock.  All  fowls  may  with 
safety  have  a  dose  of  the  salts  weekly. 
It  may  either  be  dissolved  in  the  drink- 
ing water  or  mixed  in  the  mash  food. 


The  Sum  Total  of  Comfort 

A PERFECTION  HEATER  and  a  sup- 
ply of  kerosene  mean  solid  all-day-long 
comfort.  The  Perfection  is  ready  in  a 
minute.  Take  it  anywhere.  Smoke- 
less, odorless  —  always  ready.  Eco- 
nomical, too— gives  you  ten  hours  of 
glowing  warmth  on  a  gallon  of  ker- 
osene— the  handiest,  most  economical 
of  fuels. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver        Pueblo        Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 


Butte 


Albuquerque 


Boi&e 


Sold  at  hardware, 
furniture  and  general 
stores.  Look  for  the 
Triangle  Trademark. 


Hieheit  jlivard  at  Panama 
Tacific  Y.xpQHtivn 


PE  RFMsCT]  ON 

S M OKE L E  SS-ePiiiL  HEATERS 


Thai's  Ho  imitation  -That's 

"BALL-BAND" 
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When  you  see  the  bright,  round 
Red  Ball  you  know  you  are  getting 
"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear.  It's  worn  by 
eight  and  one-half  million  men.  Sold  by  over 
50,000  dealers.  "Ball-Band"  boots  are  vacuum 
cured.  During  the  vulcanizing  this  process 
causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the  fabric  and 
rubber  and  makes  the  boot  one  solid  piece. 
They  will  give  longer  wear  at  a  lower  cost  per  days 
wear  than  any  kind  you  can  buy. 
*'Ball-Band"  Arctics  are  also  made  in  sizes  for  women 
and  children.  If  your  denier  rn't  supply  you,  write 
us,  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

Free  Booklet  "More  Days  Wear" 
tells  how  to  make  your  rubber  footwear  last  longer. 

WSHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
336  Water  St.,  Ushawaka,  Ind. 

"The  Unuse  That  Pairs 
Millions  for  Quality'* 


Grades  Roads 
Levels  Land 


W  Hade  Easy 


the  Martin  Ditcher  aid  Grader 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up 
to  i  ft.  Ueep.  Fine  for, 
levee  work;  ter- 
racing: cleaning 
.terals  and  bed  furrowing. 

nple — Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
fix.  Weighs  300  lbs.   Does  all. 
and  more  than  the  big  machines.    Pays  *>rlt8W£lna few 
hours'  use.  Writ*  for  catalog  and  speclalintroductory  proposition. 
0WENSB0B0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Incorporated,  Boi  808.   Denw,  Colorado 


Money-back  guarantee 
Thousands  in  use 


TEAM  HARNESS  *29.95 


Don't  work  the  colts  by  "fits  and 
starts,"  but  regularly  and  sanely. 


Absolutely  guaranteed.  \%- 
in.  traces,  18-ft.  lines,  %-in. 
bridles.  Complete  with 
breeching.  Many  bargains 
in  our  Big  Free  Catalog  No.  9. 

GENERAL  MERCANTILE  CO. 

"Groat  Hall  Ortiar  Hooaa" 
737  S.  Mb  St.  Omaha.  Nab. 


No.72  $36 

The  Beat 


Saddle  in  the  Wert 

O.  J.  Snydei 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalog 
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Extra  Money] 

for 

Your  Furs 


|     What  you  make  this  year 

=  dependsupon  where  yousendi 

|  your  raw  furs.  Thousands  of 

|  trappers  and  shippers  have     ||  j 

|  solved  this  yearly  problem 

|  once  and  for  all  by  sending  their  raw 

|  furs  to  us  every  year 

Send  Them  To  Us 

I  We  treat  you  right  because  our  living-,  as 
3  well  as  yours,  depends  upon  it.  We  have  to 
=  have  the  best  furs.  We  couldn't  get  them 
§  unless  we  made  it  worth  your  while  to  send 
=  them  to  us,  by  giving  you  the  best  prices  and 
=  a  square  deal.  Your  furs  are  made  into 
=  garments  which  bring  big  profits.  You  get 
§  the  benefit  by  shipping  to  us. 
=  Let  us  advise  you  how  to  get  the  best  price 
=  for  your  skins.  Write  us.  Send  at  once  for 
3  our  price  list,  shipping  tags,  and  Fur  Mar- 
|  ket  Reports.  Freeon  request.  Write  today, 
I  The  American  Exporting  and  Fur  Mfg.  Co, 

I  D.-pt  l  l,  428-427  Decatur  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
b^HllllllllllUIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIll 


Funster* 

Pays  Cash  for  FURS 

Prices  Higher  This  Year 

Big  Money  In  Trapping  skunk, 
coon,  mink,  muskrat,  fux,  etc.  Y<  u 
can  trap  furs — we  teach  you  how. 

Funsten  Animal  Baits  guaranteed 
to  increase  your  catch-    $1.00  a  can 
postpaid.      The  Funsten  Perfect 
Smoker  "smokes  'em  out."  Price 
$1.60;  parcel  poit  30  cents  extra.  Both 
guaranteed   satisfactory  or  money 
back.     Traps   at  factory  prices. 
(TOfTC*    3  books  in  one  (trapper's  guide— 
™ ™  game  laws— supply  catalog).  Tells 
how,  when,  where  to  tmp,  how  to  remove,  pre- 
pare and  ship  \  kins.  Will  eend  you  fur  market 
reiortB.    Bhippi.ig  tags  and  big  book  FREE— 
Write  today.   Wo  tan  hides  and  furs  for  coats, 
robe*  and  garments. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.  504  Funsten  Bide.,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


EXPERT  HELP  FOR  TRAPPERS 

By  George  J.  Thiessen 
Mr.  Geo.  J.  Thiessen,  the  well-known 
authority  on  traps  and  trapping,  will 
answer  all  questions  on  this  subject 
thru  the  columns  of  this  magazine,  or 
personally,  if  ten  cents  is  sent  to  cover 
stenographer's  fees,  stationery,  stamps, 
etc.  Mr.  Thiessen  is  the  author  oi 
nearly  a  dozen  books  on  trapping.  He 
was  special  writer  for  the  "Fur  News' 
magazine  of  New  York  City,  formerly 
editor  of  one  of  the  largest  trapping 
publications  in  America,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  editor-in-chief  of  a  similar  de- 
partment in  "Rod  and  Gun."  His  ex- 
perience in  catching  furs,  buying  and 
selling  them;  the  fact  that  he  is  famil 
iar  with  every  phase  of  the  fur  busi 
ness,  should  prove  a  great  help  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine.  It  will  mean 
that  they  will  have  at  their  disposal 
during  the  entire  fur  season  the  ser- 
vices of  one  who  can  tell  them  how  to 
take  any  fur-bearer,  what  baits  to  em- 
ploy, how  to  prepare  the  pelts  for  mar- 
ket, etc.  etc. 

Rules 

(1)  Not  more  than  five  questions 
will  be  answered  for  any  one  reader 
each  issue. 

(2)  Write  plainly,  giving  full  name 
and  address. 

(3)  Be  brief  and  clear  with  ques- 
tions. 

(4)  Address  all  inquiries  to  Trap- 
ping Department,  in  care  of  this 
magazine. 

(5)  Questions  to  be  answered  by 
letter  direct  must  be  marked  "per- 
sonal" and  ten  cents  enclosed. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  TRAPPING 
FUR-BEARERS 


FURS 


Jii! 


FREE 


Osr  classified  price-list  and  market  report  is  free  Co  all  trap- 
pers and  shippers  of  UAW  FURS.  Write  for  it  today  and  keep 
posted  by  a  firm  \*.  no's  prices  you  can  always  depend  upon. 
Wt  PAY  WHAT  WE  QUOTE  WITH  A  LIBERAL  SELECTION 

T.  J.  BROWN  FUR  COMPANY 


COR  J.i 

KANSAS  CITY. 


AND  DELAWARE  STREETS 


MISSOURI 

TIE  LARGEST  RECEIVERS  OF  FURS  III  THE  WEST 


TRAPPERS 

Furs  Have  Advanced 

Ship  to  Rogers.  Wegiveliberalgrades, 
full  value  in  cash  and  quick  returns.  We 
have  beat  market  in  America  for  Furs,  Hides,  etc. 
No  commission.   Write  today  for  free  price  list. 

Trappers'  Supplies  at  Factory  Prices 
ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY.  Dcpt.400  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


BP 


OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


WEIL  PAYS  CASH  fur  furs  and  rem  its  quicker  than 
any  other  House.  Furs  much  higher.  Big  money  trap- 
ing  Only  House  holding  shipments  6  days  without 
your  asking.  Our  Tranter's  Guide  Is  as  different  from  others 
as  an  Auto  from  a  Stage  Coach.  It's  free.  Price  list  free. 
Ref.  your  fiank.  In  buslneBS45  jr.:  The  Square  Peal 
House.  WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  Box  ais  Ft.  Wayne, Ind. 


Furs  Higher— Get 
CORRY'S  Prices 


This  ti«i  on  you  should  send  for  Corry's  fur  list.  Furs 

wj  very  li/h  and  in  bite  demand.   You  should  be  poitted.  Cnrry 
will  pity  you  mnr  -  tbsn  oth<  r  houne*.   Writ*  today  and  Icam  why. 
A  not;r-.l  /.ill  do.   No  nwUer 
Corry'a  bwfora  you  a-  M.  Menr 
CORRY  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 


have  oow  sat 


Boxk  L.  ii  CORRY,  PA. 


Does  the  average  farmer  stop  to  con- 
sider the  thousands  and  even  millions 
of  dollars  that  are  paid  out  every  year 
by  the  large  fur  houses  for  the  skins 
of  the  "farmyard  pests"?  The  mink,  a 
menace  to  the  chicken  coop;  the  skunk, 
muskrat,  weasel  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals,  classed  as  "varmints"  and  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  to  the  crops,  all  have 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  many  to  forget  the  nuisance 
end  of  the  story  and  look  at  the  profit 
side. 

The  money  picked  up  by  the  wise 
farmer  boy  during  the  fur  season,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  professional  trap- 
per revenue,  is  something  that  would 
make  a  great  many  people  sit  up  and 
take  notice.   When  the  European  War 
commenced  raw  fur  went  on  the  down- 
ward turn,  and  it  was  just  one  year 
ago  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
skin  these  small  fur-bearers  and  shir 
their  fur,  but  since  the  surplus  carried 
over  from  the  raw  fur  season  of  1913-14 
has  been  consumed  and  the  supply  anc 
collection  of  1914-15  has  also  been  con 
sumed,  the  supply  at  the  present  time 
equals  the  demand,  and  consequently, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  mink 
the  prices  have  gone  upward  and  trap 
ping  today  is  a  mighty  profitable  occu 
pation.    One  year  ago  75  cents  to  $1 
was  good  value  for  a  skunk,  $1  to  $1.2." 
was  considered  a  high  quotation  fot 
raccoon,  and  muskrats  sold   on  the 
nverage  from    8    to    10    cents,  and 
grange  to  say,  these  figures  were  al' 
'  hat  any  fur  shipper  expected.  Com 
pare  these  prices  with  present-day  val 
nes.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmei 
boy  finds  it  profitable  to  get  out  anri 

trap  these  so-called  "varmints"? 

However,  many  a  dollar  is  lost  tc 
'he  man  who  does  not  exercise  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  in  gather 
ing  his  collection  of  raw  furs.  How 
many  thousands  and  thousands  of 
muskrats,  skunks,  raccoon  and  other 
'ur-bearers  are  taken  off  of  the  animals 
most  any  old  way  and  no  care  given 
w  hatever  to  the  skinning  and  stretchi- 
ng. A  man  will  be  well  paid  for  the 
lime  spent  in  putting  his  raw  furs  in 
the  best  condition  possible.  You  can- 
not make  your  furs  look  too  good.  As 
most  everyone  knows,  the  time  to  trap 
is  when  the  fur  is  prime.  Neverthe- 
less, many  a  thoughtless  trapper  seeks 
to  kill  the  fur-bearers  all  summer.  This 
practice  should  be  stopped,  as  he 
might  as  well  wait  until  the  fur  is 
prime  as  to  kill  the  animals  in  the 
summer  when  their  fur  is  almost 
worthless.  One  peculiarity  about  the 
American  raw  fur  collection  during 
the  season  of  1913-14  is  the  fact  that 
over  three  million  muskrats  as  well  as 


COYOTES 


Get  "More  Money"  for  your  Furs 

Coyotes,  Lynx  Cats,  Skunk,  Foxes,  Muskrat  and 
other  Fur  bearers  collected  in  your  section 

S3?1?  TPSR.FF^S  DIRECT  *°  "SHUBEBT"  the  largest 
house  In  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable— responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  'more  than  a  third  of  a  century."  a  long  suc- 

AeMSAUr>rTf5?^f.s^n4lnK  Kur  Shippers prompt.SATISPACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.   Write  for  "fcht  ftbubrrt  shipper  - 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it-NOW— if*  FREE 

A.  B.  SHUBERT  Inc  25-27  west  austinave. 

'      *  kJ11W"1-,IX  1  »  lnc»  Dept.  10  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


thousands  of  raccoon,  skunk  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals  were  taken  from 
the  Central  States,  namely,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
This  will  dispel  all  thought  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  imagine  there  are 
no  fur-bearers  left  in  thickly  populat- 
ed states,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
furs  collected  from  these  states  are 
bringing  high  prices,  particularly  at 
the  present  time,  when  we  have  such 
an  excellent  demand. 

The  golden  opportunity  of  the  farmer 
boy  to  pick  up  a  neat  pile  of  money 
in  his  spare  time  this  winter  should 
not  be  overlooked  and  the  exercising 
of  a  little  "common  horse-sense"  will 
go  a  long  ways  towards  determining 
the  amount  of  his  earnings. 

HORSE  MARKET  STRONGER 


The  rapidly  improving  situation  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  and  in  manu- 
factures in  general  has  already  been 
responsible  for  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  demand  and  prices  for  heavy 
horses.  Good,  sound  geldings,  weigh- 
ing over  1,700  pounds,  have  averaged 
around  $300  per  head  recently,  even  in 
lots  numbering  from  six  to  ten  head, 
and  demand  for  the  good  ones  is  stead- 
ily increasing. 

Well-informed  market  men  estimate 
from  a  knowledge  of  horses  alread\ 
exported,  that  approximately  half  a 
million  horses  have  already  been  sold 
on  war  orders.  The  value  of  these  is 
close  to  one  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  the  demand  seems  greater  than 
ever.  Buyers  are  scouring  the  coun- 
try in  every  conceivable  district  in  the 
United  States,  and  even  in  northwest 
Canada.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  ar- 
tillery horses  promise  to  cost  more 
before  the  war  is  over.  Fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  artillery  horses  are  sired 
by  draft  stallions,  out  of  small  mares, 
and  the  demand  for  draft  stallions  is 
gaining  in  consequence,  especially  on 
the  western  ranges.  Ranchmen  have 
been  able  to  obtain  much  higher 
prices  there  for  their  grade  drafters 
than  for  any  of  their  light  horses,  and 
the  lesson  has  been  driven  home  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

All  breeds  of  draft  horses  in  Europe 
have  been  heavily  drawn  on  for  war 
"urposes,  and  the  Belgian  breed  has 
i^een  practically  destroyed.  Percher- 
ons  have  also  suffered,  for  the  need  for 
horses  on  guns  and  transports  have 
>>een  so  great  that  virtually  all  avail 
ible  horses  have  been  taken  by  the 
irmy.  M.  Miteau,  foreman  for  one  of 
the  America's  importers,  who  is  a  very 
reliable  observer,  traveled  all  thru  the 
Perche  district  in  July  and  August  of 
•his  year,  and  reports  that  all  horses 
hree  years  old  or  over,  except  the 
most  valuable  stud  stallions  or  mares 
nursing  foals,  have  been  comman- 
ileered,  and  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  find  two  hundred  stallions 
uitable  for  export  to  America,  even 
if  exportation  were  allowed.  This 
Irives  home  most  forcefully  the  fact 
i  hat  American  horsemen  must  depend 
>n  the  produce  of  American  studs  for 
raft  sires  for  many  years  to  come. 
Exports  to  foreign  countries  will  un- 
questionably occur  before  we  have  any 
more  importations. 


Can't  Afford  to  Miss  Copy 

Western  Farm  Life: 

Please  change  the  address  of  my 
journal  from  Hoyt  to  Wiggins, 
Colo.  We  like  Western  Farm  Life 
very  much  and  can't  afford  to  miss 
a  single  copy. — L.  K.  Blake,  Wig- 
gins, Colo. 


PI  IDC  SHIP  TO 
i    UrvO  BIGGS 


GET  BIG  MONEY 


and  HIDES  this  season  by 
to  "BIGGS  AT  KANSAS 
Raw  Fur  Price  List  sent  free, 
one  cent  deducted  as  commission- 
you  get  all— check  by  return  mail. 
Biggs  pays  top-notch  prices  all  IS'  . 
the  time.  jE^r 

"Biggs' Better  Service" 
Means  Big  Money  For  You  % 

Honest  and  Liberal  grading.  Fur  ship-' 
monts  held  separate  on  request  and 

returned  to  you  at  once  i  f  prices  not  sat* 
isfactory.  Over  34  years'  square  dealing. 
Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers  have  taken 
advantage  of  Biggs'  big  prices  and  Better 

Service. 

Biggs' Guaranteed  Baits.  |j£8n^  J^g;. 

and  50c  sizes:  all  others  60c  and  $1.00.  Your 
money  back  if  they  don't  increase  catch. 

Get  Our  Raw  Fur  Price  List. 

SEND  TODAY  for  free  copy  of  our  monthly  mag- 
azine "THE  TRAPPERS'  EXCHANGE"— subscrip- 
tion free  to  any  fur  shipper.  Also  Factory  Price  Cat- 
alog of  Trappers'  Supplies.  We  sell  Traps,  Guns, 
Ammunition,  etc.  at  factory  cost.  Ask  for  Free  Fur 
Goods  and  Tanning  Catalog.  Special  prices  to  Biggs' 
shippers.   Big  Fur  Season  ahead. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  K3a2„8.,f  S?y,B,fe 


Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  let  at 
demonstrate  to  you  our  work  of  quality.  Send 
for  our  32-page  illustrated  catalog,  including 
Field  Guide  and  Records  of  North  American 
Big  Game.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it 
Write  for  catalog  today — it's  FREE. 

Send  us  your  hides  and  skins.  We  tan  them 
and  make  them  up  into  beautiful  rugs,  auto 
robes  and  ladies'  fur  sets.  Keep  your  money 
in  the  West  and  patronize 

IONAS  BROS  TAXIDERMISTS 
1017  Broadway  Denver,  Colo 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruirs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  snoods  will  cost  you  leBS  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gfives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  tbis 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  core  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing-  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hliesand  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  frame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  yon  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Onshv  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CASflK«FURS 


Abic  money  trapping 

>>  .  Fur  Prices  Much  Higher! 

fTJ  Make  more  money  trapping  coyotes,  skunks. 
Tlmuskrats.  wildcats,  fox.  etc..  than  ever  be- 
„r«.  We  sell  you  traps,  bait*,  guns,  and  all 
Vinda  of  Trappers'  Supplies  at  rock-bottom, 
wholesale  prices,  and  teach  you  how  to  make 
big  money  trapping  We  are  the  LARGEST 
dirict  handlers  of  Fur,  in  the  Welt,  and  will 
you  highest  cash  prices  for  your  Furs 
tug  FREF.  hook  lolls  how  to  trap,  what 

 s  of  traps  to  use  and  all  about  Fur  and 

Vur  hearing  animals  CVVnte  today  for  FREE 
'A  ••ViPrke  Lilt,  Trappers'  Guide,  Supply  Catalog, 
Game  Law.  and  Shipping  Tag.    102  j,  hm 

E.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 

'If      DENVER,  COLORADO 

Greatest  fun  house  in  the  my 


Tember  15, 1915 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


li 


Now  Is  Your  Opportunity  to  Save  $1.50 

Secure  One  of  These  Very  Useful  and  Valuable  FREE 
PREMIUMS.    Read  Every  Word  of  This  Announcement 

I  wish  all  you  good  friends  of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  could  have  seen  our  mail  the  last  two  weeks.  Letters  with  personal 
checks,  postoffice  money  orders,  coin,  stamps  and  paper  money  came  piling  into  our  circulation  department  from  every  direction 
and  on  every  train,  taking  advantage  of  the  final  opportunity  of  securing  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  three  full  years  for  $1.00, 
before  the  raise  in  rate  of  three  years  for  $2.50  goes  into  effect,  December  1st. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this  reaffirming  of  faith  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  on  the  part  of  its  subscribers  who  are  renewing 
their  subscriptions  (most  of  them  for  three  years)  and  thus  pledging  their  co-operation  for  a  number  of  years  has  a  good,  whole- 
some effect  on  the  paper  and  upon  themselves.  Anyone  can  do  better  who  has  the  backing,  the  faith  of  a  loyal  friend.  We 
all  know  that  you  appreciate  a  good,  clean  paper ;  a  paper  that  can  lay  on  the  table  before  every  member  of  the  family — and  the 
visiting  preacher,  too — and  know  that  there  will  be  no  reading  nor  advertising  matter  that  will  in  any  way  embarrass,  mislead  or 
harm  anyone. 

When  we  feel  that  a  subscriber  can  see  that  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  different  from  most  papers  that  go  into  their  home,  then  we  can 
do  our  best  to  keep  a  high  standard  of  excellency,  and  to  reach  an  ever  higher  standard.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  of  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE'S  friends  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  renewing  their  subscription  for  one  year  and  three  years  at  the  old  price,  for  while  it  makes 
a  nice,  tidy  saving  for  them,  at  the  same  time  it  assures  us  of  their  appreciation  and  hearty  co-operation  towards  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  we  are  really  giving  our  subscribers  remarkable  value  for  their  money — seventy-two  copies  of  a  bright,  clean,  at- 
tractive, interesting  and  entertaining  magazine  for  only  $1.00 — just  a  little  over  lc  per  copy.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  editorial  contents 
of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  are  prepared  by  the  leading  authorities  in  their  various  lines  who  know  Western  conditions  and  deal  with  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

"Mesquite  Ranch,"  our  new  story,  is  both  entertaining  and  morally  good.  You  and  your  entire  family  will  enjoy  reading  every  word  of  it 
during  the  coming  long  winter  evenings.    A  regular  $1.50  book  story. 

E.  R.  Parsons,  the  greatest  dry  land  farmer  in  America,  contributes  regularly  in  each  issue  of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  His  articles  alone  to 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 


aoc 


T co  -will  find  uy  me  or  all  of  these  special  premiums  very  usefuJ. 
you  to  send  in  your  subscription  promptly. 


Tpiey  are  sent  to  you  prepaid  free  as  an  inducement  to 


PATENT  SPRING 
TENSION  SHEARS 

The  Latest  and  Most  Useful 
Household  Invention! 


<r.  *  < 

Tbe  actual  size  at  the  Shears 
you  will  get  is  8  Inches. 

The  Sprint  Tension  Does  away  with 
ail  sharpening.  Tbey  are  fitted  with 
this  new  attachment  and  always  keep 
sharp,  and  In  perfect  cutting  condition. 
They .  will  cut  anything— Vven  to  wet 
tissue  paper-— and  the  finest  .fabrics 
with  perfect  ease  and  without  tiring  the 
hand. 

The  Spring  Tension  does  H  by  setting 
the  Tension  on  the  rivet;  by  a  simple 
torn  of  *  little  thumb-screw,  the  blades 


A  Book  That  Should  Be 
in  Every  Home 

An  Invaluable  Book  for  the  farmer 
and  ranchman.*  Contains  simple  _  and 
rapid  system  of  figuring  weights, 
measures,  interest,  'wages,  for  handy 
and  rapid  calculations  in  all  matters  of- 
business -about  the  ranch  or  farm.  How 
to  calculate  the  contents  of  grain  bins, 
haystacks,  haymows,  etc.— Log,  board 
and  timber,  measurements— The  weigh  s 
per  bushel  of  all  grains,  Commodities, 
etc. — Antidotes  for  po  son,  help  In  case 
of  accident — commercial  law,  etc.  Tells' 
you  how  to  draw  up  all  kinds  of  papers 
such  as  leases,  contracts,  agreements, 
etc. 

A  Veterinary  Hand  Book  giving  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of. diseases  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  '  handsomely 
bound.  In  full  cloth.- 

This  valuable  book  will  be  mailed  to 
you  absolutely  free  in  return  for  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  the  Western  Farm 
Life  at  old  price  ot  50c-  per  year. 


The  Crocodile  Wrench— Six  Handy  Farm  Tools  in  One 


MONKEY  W0EMO1 


PIPe  WRENCH 


THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH  la  drop  forged' from  the  finest  tool  steel  And 
scientifically  tempered.  Every  wrench  guaranteed  against  breakage;  814  Inches" 
long. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  Bcrew  driver  and  three  dies  for  cleaning  up 
and  re-threading  rusted  and  battered  threads:  alsc  for  cutting  new  threads  on 
blank,  bolts.    Dies  will  fit  all  bolts  used  on  standard  farm  machinery. 

Teeth  and  dies  are  case  hardened  In  bone-black,  making  them  hard  and 
keen. 

The  dies  on  this  wrench  alone  would  coat  $1.50  and  would  be  worth  more; 
than  that  to  you,«es  they  would  often  save  valuable  time,  besides  an  extra 
trip  to  town  for  repairs.  .. 

I  will  give  you  this  wrench.,  parcel  postage  prepaid,  with  a  three-year  sub 
scrlption  to  Western  Farm  Life  at  the  old  price  of  J1.00  for  three  years. 


are  set  as  closely  as  may  be  desired,    want  one  of  theSe  pairs  with  the  Spring 
Thle  takes  up  all  the  wear  on  the  rivet;  " 
keeps  the  blades  always  In  perfect  con- 
dition, an<J  makes  shears  practically  In- 
destructible. 


No  matter  how  many  pales  of  scissors 
you  may  have  about   the   house,  you 


'  Tension,  and  wben  you  use  them  once 
you  will  use  no  other, 

I  will  give  you  these  shears,  postage 
paid,  free  with  a  one-year  subscription. 
a«  old  price  of  iOc  per  year. 


SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON 
Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $  ..for  my 

subscription  for  years  and  

premium. 

Name   


Postoffice 
State 


If  you  are  not  a  regular 
subscriber  to  Western  Farm 
Life  and  receive  a  sample 
copy  and  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  of  these 
offers,  you  may  do  so  If 
you  will  mark  your  order, 
"New  Subscriber." 


any  dry  or  upland  farmer  are  worth  in  a  year 
many  times  the  subscription  price.  A  few  other 
of  the  regular  contributors  to  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  whose  writings  you  are  familiar  with  and 
whose  articles  you  will  wish  to  read  the  coming 
months  are  as  follows:  Prof.  J.  A.  Sexon,  Super- 
intendent of  Logan  County  High  School;  Phillip 
Held,  Colorado  dry  land  farmer;  W.  H.  Olin,  po- 
tato expert;  Frederick  P.  Johnson,  manager  West- 
ern National  Live  Stock  Show;  John  Grattan, 
practical  business  farmer;  John  Painter,  biggest 
Western  Hereford  breeder. 

Just  look  thru  this  copy  of  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  that  you  have  in  your  hand  and  then  answer 
for  yourself  the  question  whether  or  nat  this 
magazine  is  a  bargain  at  50c  a  year,  or  three  years 
for  $1.00. 

The  most  of  our  subscribers  whose  subscrip- 
tions expired  the  past  few  months  renewed  very 
promptly.  There  are  still  a  number  whose  sub- 
scriptions have  expired  or  are  about  to  expire, 
whom  I  know  like  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  and 
want  our  magazine  to  continue  to  visit  their 
homes,  and  we  want  their  continued  support  and 
co-operation.  I  am  confident  that  you  desire  the 
helpful  influence  you  will  receive  from  the  pages 
of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  We  are  giving  you 
all  an  opportunity  to  renew  and  extend  your  sub- 
scription at  the  old  popular  subscription  price.  If 
your  subscription  expired  some  little  time  ago  or 
has  just  expired  with  this  issue  or  will  not  expire 
for  a  year  or  two,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  send 
us  $1.00  and  have  your  subscription  extended  for 
three  full  years,  which  will  entitle  you  to  seventy- 
two  issues  of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

I  know  you  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  for  your  convenience  we  have 
placed  in  this  copy  of  your  paper  a  subscription 
renewal  blank.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  sign  your 
name  to  the  blank,  give  your  address,  state  how 
long  you  wish  to  renew  and  mail  the  blank  with 
remittance  to  us.  Send  postage  stamps,  postoffice 
money  orders,  express  money  orders,  silver  or 
your  own  personal  check.  Your  personal  check  is 
good  with  us.  If  you  wish  to  renew  for  only  one 
year,  wrap  a  50c  piece  in  the  order  blank  or  if 
you  desire  to  renew  for  three  years  you  can  pin 
a  $1.00  bill  to  the  order  blank. 

I  want  you  to  act  promptly  in  sending  in  your 
renewal  to  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  and  in  order 
to  get  you  to  do  so  I  am  going  to  give  you  the 
choice  of  any  of  the  premiums  mentioned  on  this 
page.  Take  your  choice  and  send  in  your  renewal 
now  while  you  have  the  matter  in  mind.  In  about 
three  cases  out  of  four  to  put  off  something  today 
is  to  neglect  it  altogether.  We  have  a  personal 
interest  in  each  and  every  subscriber  of  WEST- 
ERN FARM  LIFE  and  we  want  you  to  feel  an 
interest  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  We  want 
you  to  write  us  at  any  time  we  can  be  of  service 
to  you  in  any  way.  We  are  here  to  serve  you. 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  your  own  paper. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  renewing  your 
subscription  and  with  very  best  wishes,  believe  me 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


General  Manager. 
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The  Farm  Woman 


BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE 


To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
6ome  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


THE  FARM  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  ef- 
fect beautiful  and  pleasant  environ- 
ments have  on  the  temperament  and 
kow  much  more  enjoyment  we  get  out 
»f  life  when  we  can  look  on  and  think 
of  the  beautiful  Instead  of  worrying 
about  our  unfortunate  condition,  and 
fide  many  little  perplexing  cares  that 
aot  only  make  us  disagreeable,  but 
also  shorten  our  lives? 

When  I  pass  by  the  many  farm 
homes  that  have  not  a  tree,  a  shrub, 
lower  or  spear  of  cultivated  grass 
about  the  house  to  make  home  life  at- 
tractive, and  often  the  swill-pail  sitting 
Bear  the  kitchen  door,  with  a  few  dirty 
pigs,  long-eared  dogs  and  hungry  cats 
In  the  kitchen  yard,  I  wonder  what 
there  is  In  life  for  the  woman  living  at 
such  a  place,  which  a  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  might  call  home. 

Such  conditions  are  very  largely  the 
fault  of  the  farm  woman,  and  she  has 
bo  one  but  herself  to  blame  if  she  con- 
tinues to  exist  under  such  unfavorable 
conditions.  Most  wives  could  prevail 
cat  their  husbands  to  plow  up  the  yard 
In  the  fall  and  to  sow  grass  seed,  set 
out  trees  and  shrubs  Id  the  spring,  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to 
get  hold  of  flower  seed  which  they 
oould  plant  themselves.  Most  any  hus- 
band worthy  the  name  of  man  would 
fix  up  some  kind  of  a  scaffold  over  the 
front  and  kitchen  doors  and  these 
oould  easily  be  covered  with  vines 
which  will  greatly  add  to  the  artistic 
appearance  of  the  home. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  trans- 
form an  unsightly  makeshift  of  a  place 
into  a  farm  home  beautiful,  and  the 
time  to  begin  is  right  now  before  the 
ground  freezes  so  that  it  cannot  be 
plowed.  If  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
yard  plowed  up  for  seeding  in  the 
spring,  then  get  a  neighbor  to  help 
you  spade  about  the  house  so  that  you 
oan  plant  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the 
spring. 

The  principal  reason  for  so  many 
mothers  and  daughters  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  farm  is  not  because 
fhey  are  overworked  or  mistreated,  b-it 
it  Is  for  the  reason  that  they  are  lone- 


PIANO 
SALE! 


KIMBALL 


HALL  long  the 
center  of  musi- 
cal and  artistic 
activity  in  Chicago  must  go  to  give  place  to 
the  new  $2,000,000  sixteen  story  Kimball  build- 
ing. Consequently  our  large  stock  of  fine  new 
and  used  pianos,  player-pianos  and  organs 
must  be  disposed  of  immediately  —  surpris- 
ingly low  prices  have  been  named.  You  can 

Save  $120  on  New  Player-Pianos 
Save  $100  on  Fine  New  Pianos 
Prices  Cut  on  Organ*  and  Used  Pianos 

Good  used  Pianos  at  $65,  $85,  $95  and  up. 
Terms  $10  down,  $5  a  month.  $2.25  a  month 
buys  a  famous  Kimball  organ. 

Shipped  on  Approval  —  Easy  Terms 
Old  Instruments  Taken  in  Exchange. 

Instruments  shipped  direct  or  through  our 
factory  distributors  on  approval.  Write  for 
complete  bargain  list— Music  Herald  with  two 
songs,  words  and  music  FREE. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  COMPANY 
MS8  KIMBALL  HALL   CHICAGO 


some  and  their  souls  hunger  for  noon 
beautiful  surroundings  and  for  love  and 
companionship,  for  society  and  -for 
more  modern  conveniences  in  the  farm 
house.  The  average  farm  woman  can 
have  these  if  she  will  fully  determine 
to  get  them  and  follow  up  this  deter- 
mination by  getting  active  at  once. 

In  many  sections  farm  women  are 
organizing  country  clubs  that  meet 
weekly  and  discuss  practical  subjects, 
current  events,  etc.,  and  they  not  only 
spend  an  afternoon  pleasantly,  but 
profitably,  as  well.  We  have  spent 
tio  much  thought  and  time  in  making 
a  living  and  too  little  on  living.  Is  it 
little  wonder  that  the  boys  and  Kir's 
brought  up  under  such  unfavorable 
conditions  leave  home  and  seek  the 
opportunities  which  are  denied  them 
or  the  farm,  in  the  towns  and  citi^.s' 
Farm  life  can  be  made  far  more  at- 
tractive than  life  in  the  city,  and  we 
can  easily  have  "The  Farm  Home 
Beautiful"  if  we  will  but  make  up  our 
minds  to  do  so. 


CABBAGE  EASILY  DIGESTED 


If  cabbage  is  immersed  in  plenty  of 
cold  water  before  using  for  at  least 
two  hours  (overnight  is  better,  chang- 
ing water  in  the  morning),  it  is  easily 
digested.  For  cold  slaw,  cut  fine  first. 
Do  not  mix  any  dressing,  even  salt,  with 
slaw  until  just  the  last  thing  before 
serving,  as  it  takes  away  the  crispness 
which  is  so  essential  for  this  palatable 
dish. 

Boiled  dinners  are  a  menace  to  all 
who  Indulge  in  them,  but  if  cabbage  is 
soaked  well,  as  stated,  the  heart,  every 
particle  removed,  then  boiled  in  a 
large  quantity  of  hard  boiling  water — 
the  water  must  be  boiling  hard  when 
cabbage  is  dropped  in  and  never  stop 
till  it  has  cooked  just  forty  minutes, 
then  drain  at  once.  Also,  the  lid  must 
be  left  off  or  a  great  way  ajar  after 
boiling  begins,  to  let  the  gases  escape 
that  are  so  distressing  to  weak  stom- 
achs if  retained.  Boiled  by  itself,  it  is 
a  most  nourishing  food.  This  cabbage, 
if  properly  soaked,  will  not  fill  the 
house  with  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is 
delicious,  simply  drained  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  vinegar 
in  a  hot  dish.  Or,  when  drained,  throw 
in  a  small  spoon  of  flour  dry,  shake 
or  toss  lightly  in  to  the  cabbage,  then 
add  a  cupful  of  thin  cream.  Let  boil 
up  to  thicken;  serve  at  once  in  hot 
dish  or  tomato  cups  that  are  large, 
smooth  and  even  size,  having  been 
scooped  out,  and  just  after  filling  with 
cabbage  sprinkle  rolled  cracker  crumbs 
on  top,  also  a  bit  of  butter,  and  set 
in  a  pan  on  top  grate  to  brown,  or  a 
small  square  of  cheese  on  top  to  brown 
is  a  prize  taker. — Mrs.  Fred  Davis, 
Lincoln  Co.,  Colo. 


SPONGE  CAKE 


Two  eggs  beaten  separately,  1  cup  of 
sugar,  1  cup  of  flour,  %  teaspoon  salt. 
1  level  teaspoon  baking  powder,  %  cup 
of  hot  water,  1  teaspoon  of  lemon.  Beat 
volk  of  eggs  until  thick,  add  gradually 
sugar  and  lemon  and  beat;  add  water, 
the  whites  of  eggs  and  the  flour.  Bake 
45  minutes. — Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  Arapa- 
hoe Co.,  Colo. 


CREAM  PUFFS 


One  cup  boiling  water,  %  cup  butter, 
3  eggs,  1  cup  sifted  flour.  While  wa- 
ter is  still  boiling  stir  in  1  cup  sifted 
flour.  When  cool  add  the  3  unbeaten 
eggs.  Drop  in  buttered  tins  three  to 
four  inches  apart  and  bake  from  20  to 
30  minutes  in  moderate  oven.  When 
done,  open  and  fill  with  whipped  cream 
flavored  with  vanilla. — J.  L.  S.,  Hard- 
ing, S.  D. 


Equal  parts  sweet  oil,  vinegar  and 
turpentine  makes  the  best  possible  fur 
niture  polish.  Apply  with  a  cloth,  rub 
well  and  shake  often  when  using. 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  »f 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  There  is  a  chart  on  everv 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  all 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  pleie 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — post- 
age prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and  kindly 
mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Western  Farm  Life,  14th  and  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREEi — We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing,  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  5  cents." 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


7476 — Ladles'  Shlrt-Walst.  Cut  In 
sizes   34  to  46  Inches   bnst   measure. — 

Taffeta,  crepe  de  chine  or  linen  can  be 
made  up  in  this  style  to  good  advan- 
tage. This  waist  Is  perfectly  plain 
with  a  yoke  at  each  shoulder.  Long 
or  short  sleeves  and  high  or  low  neck 
may  be  used. 

7492 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  8  to 
14  years. — Linen  or  serge  can  be  used 
for  this  dress.  The  dress  has  a  kilt 
plaited  skirt  buttoned  on  to  a  guimpe. 
The  overblouse  is  separate  and  fastens 
at  the  front. 

74S2 — Misses'  Suit.  Cnt  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and' 20  years. — Any  of  the  heavy 
suit  materials  can  be  used  to  make  this 
suit  with  the  trimming  of  fur  banding. 
The  coat  has  a  high  collar  and  a  belt 
at  the  waistline.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
six  gores  which  are  joined  to  a  yoke. 

7475 — Boys'  Dress.  Cat  In  sizes  1,  2 
and  3  years. — This  dress  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  small  boy  who  has  not 
yet  worn  knickerbockers.  The  dress 
closes  at  the  front  and  has  long 
sleeves.  Linen,  pique  or  serge  can  be 
used  for  the  dress  with  the  trimming 
of  plain  or  contrasting  goods. 

7454 —  Ladles'  Shlrt-Walst.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bnst  measure. — 
Linen,  madras  or  crepe  de  chine  can  be 
used  to  make  up  this  stylish  waist. 
There  is  a  pocket  on  each  side  of  the 
front  and  a  standing  collar  finishes  the 
neck.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be 
used. 

7462 — Ladles'  Apron.  Cat  In  sizes  36, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. — Linen, 
gingham  or  calico  can  be  used  to  make 
this  serviceable  apron.  The  apron 
covers  the  entire  dress  and  fastens  in 
the  back  with  buttons  and  strings. 

7455—  Ladles'  Skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure. — This  skirt 
consists  of  four  gores,  one  of  which 
forms  a  panel  in  front  and  may  be  of 
contrasting  material.  Raised  or  regu- 
lation waistline  may  be  used. 

7445 — Ladles'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure. — This  dress 
is  very  stylish  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular.  It  closes  at  the  front  and 
may  have  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
sk:rt  is  cut  in  four  gores  and  may  be 
made  with  high  or  regulation  waist- 
line. 

Price  of  any  of  the  above  patterns, 
10  cents  each. 


10  Cents 

—  KEROSENE 

or  Goal  Oil  will  keep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  N 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300  Candle  Power 


MifIlajEi!J!SSra!ljI!Sll!8!Sii»  of  tne  finest,  whites!  and  mosl 
no  wicks  II  efficient  light  ever  known.  Nothing;  to 
to  trim  I  Woar  out  or  get  out  of  order.  Abso- 

NO  SMOKE  II  lute     satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ho AGENTS  MAKE  $25 

per  week  in  their  spare  time.  Yon 
can  do  the  same.  Send  for  oni 
offerwtaileyourterritory  Isopen. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  CO. 

386  Knlebt  Bid*.,  CHICAGO 

Every  Home  Can  Save  Money 

by  Using  Gearhart's  Family  Knittei 

Will  k  nit  u  pair  of stocking*,  heel  and  too  r  In  SO 
minutes.  Improved, with  Ulbbiiig  Attach- 
ment.    Kuita  e.erything  iii  the  home  fro* 
home-spun  or  factory  Turn*.  Over 
1  ->>,0«)0   machines  In  dm. 
Will  kuit  hosiery  with  heel  um4 
toe  proof  against  hole*.  Jfort 
tbandoubies  wear  of  hosier  7.  Invea 
tig;iteour  JI ome- work,  Money ■ 
rauklnj;  proposition.    Tarns  far 
Dished  at  co»u   Write  for  caUrone 
and  enrapi  9  of  work,  at)  FHJU 
Big  Money  for  Agents. 

GEARHART  KNITTMK 
MACHINE  CO. 
BuT/5  CuAiFOLt,  Pa 


COFFEE  2141b. 


Extra  choice  Peaberry.  Worth  five  to  ten  cents  a 
pound  more.  Sold  in  10-lb.  lots,  packed  in  heavily 
galvanized  pails  Pail  alone  worth  33c.  Write  for 
Free  Grocery  Bargain  Book  and  General  Catalog 
No.  9— the  two  big  money-savers. 

GENERAL  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

"Great  Mail  Order  House"    737  S.  9th  St.  Omaha 


WE  HAKE  OLD  HATS  NEW 
Send  your  Old  Hata  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WEATHERHEAD'S 
reliable  hat  shop;  est.  1878.    In  lota  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charge*. 

1624  Champa  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 
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RECIPE  FOR  FILLING  GREEN 
MANGO  PEPPERS 


FLAVOR  IN  BACON 


Chop  fine  1  gallon  of  cabbage,  add 
3  tablespoons  of  salt,  mix  well  to- 
gether; 2  tablespoons  white  mustard 
seed,  ^2  cup  grated  or  chopped  horse- 
radish, 1  tablespoon  red  peppers 
chopped  fine,  1  teaspoon  black  pepper; 
add  3  cups  vinegar;  mix  all  together 
well  and  let  stand  %  hours.  Then  fill 
the  mangoes.  To  prepare  the  man 
goes  for  the  filling,  cut  the  stem  end 
almost  off  so  the  seed  can  all  be  re- 
moved, then  put  the  mangoes  in  strong 
cold  salt  water  over  night;  then  next 
morning  take  out  in  cold  water  and 
wash  and  let  drain;  then  they  are 
ready  to  fill.  Pack  in  stone  jars,  put 
a  layer  of  the  filling  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  then  set  a  layer  of  the 
filled  mangoes  with  the  stem  end  up 
so  the  cap  will  fit  on  the  mangoes  as 
It  did  before  it  was  cut  off,  and  con- 
tinue same  until  you  get  the  jar  filled 
up.  Then  pour  on  enough  vinegar  to 
cover  the  mangoes,  put  on  a  plate  to 
keep  them  under  the  vinegar,  let  stand 
about  three  weeks  and  then  they  are 
ready  for  use.   Keep  in  a  cool  place. 


Dairy-fed  pork  and  milk-fed  bacon 
are  terms  that  have  long  been  used  I 
to  express  the  height  of  perfection  of 
richness  and  delicacy  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  flesh.  A  deal  of  stress  is 
'.aid  on  the  question  of  how  a  pig  has 
been  fed  by  purchasers  who  intend  to 
salt  and  cure  for  their  own  household 
consumption,  and  when  satisfied  bet- 
ter prices  are  invariably  paid.  It  is 
thru  feeding  rations  well  balanced  that 
gives  a  ripeness  and  flavor  which 
makes  our  bacon  in  most  cases  supe- 
rior to  that  which  is  imported.  With 
regard  to  the  food  to  make  the  bacon 
pig  it  is  evident  that  barley  meal  and 
potatoes  form  the  best  and  most  nu- 
tritious food.  In  the  former  barley  is 
a  cereal  of  a  heating  nature,  whilst 
the  potato  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  starch  and  other  feeding  prop- 
erties, and  the  two  combined  are  su- 
perior to  any  other  diet. 


FLAVORING  EXTRACT 


HOW  TO  COOK  THE  HAM 


President  Waters  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  is  famous 
for  his  home-cured  hams  and  shoul- 
ders, bacon  and  sausages.  And  more 
than  that,  he  has  a  man  who  knows 
bow  to  cook  them.  This  is  his  general 
plan,  as  described  by  President  Wa- 
fers: 

"He  first  thoroly  washes  the  ham 
with  a  scrubbing  brush  to  get  all  the 
mould  off  and  have  it  thoroly  clean. 
He  then  soaks  it  in  warm  water  for 
about  12  hours,  keeping  the  ham  sub- 
merged. Then  he  puts  it  into  a  dish- 
pan  in  which  he  has  placed  a  plate  or 
piepan  to  keep  the  ham  from  coming 
In  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
covering  it  with  another  dishpan.  He 
boils  it  for  about  three  hours  for  a 
small  or  medium  sized  ham,  or  four 
hours  for  a  large  one.  After  taking  it 
off,  he  removes  the  skin,  rubs  a  hand- 
ful of  New  Orleans  or  brown  sugar 
over  It,  covers  it  lightly  with  mixed 
spices,  pats  it  into  a  hot  oven  and 
bakes  it  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  Is 
then  cooled  and  served  cold." 


It  is  such  a  simple  matter  to  make 
orange  and  lemon  flavoring  extracts 
1  that  many  women  prepare  them  at  | 
home. 

When  serving  oranges  to  the  family 
j  peel  six  oranges  very  thin,  taking  care 
\  not  to  get  any  of  the  white  part  of 
j  the  skin.   Cut  the  peel  in  small  pieces 
and  drop  into  a  bottle  containing  two 
cups  of  grain  alcohol.    Allow  this  to 
stand  for  two  weeks,  shaking  the  bot- 
tle every  day. 

Lemon  extract  may  be  prepared  in 
'<  the  same  manner. 


RECIPE  FOR  DILL  PICKLES 


Take  medium-sized  cucumbers.  Let 
them  stand  in  water  over  night  or  24 
hours.  Remove,  wash  and  dry.  Put 
grape  leaves  on  the  bottom  of  a  stone 
Jar,  then  pack  in  a  layer  of  cucumbers 
very  solid  and  cover  with  dill  and 
cherry  leaves.  Repeat  this  process,  be- 
ing sure  that  the  cucumbers  are 
packed  in  solid  and  that  plenty  of  dill 
Is  used.  When  the  Jar  is  full,  cover 
with  dill,  cherry  leaves  and  grape 
leaves;  some  horseradish  may  be 
added.  For  a  2-gallon  jar  mix  %  cup 
coarse  salt,  1  cup  vinegar,  and  1  gal- 
lon of  water  until  the  salt  is  dissolved. 
Pour  over  the  cucumbers,  place  a 
plate  on  top  and  a  weight  on  top  of 
the  plate.  It  Is  essential  that  cucum- 
bers be  held  down  solid.  Do  not  put 
Into  a  cool  cellar  for  10  or  12  days 
Remove  pickles  as  needed,  replacing 
weight  each  time. — Department  of 
Home  Economics,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Nebraska. 


CREAM  SALAD  DRESSING 


PERPETUAL  YEAST  BREAD 

Fill  a  one-quart  jar  three-fourths  full 
of  potato  water.  When  it  is  luke- 
warm add  one-half  cake  of  yeast  foam 
and  three  large  tablespoonfuls  of  su- 
gar. Set  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment. 
When  a  heavy  white  foam  has  formed 
on  top  of  the  liquid  it  is  ready  to  use. 
In  setting  sponge  stir  the  yeast  brisk- 
ly and  turn  off  all  but  about  an  inch 
in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Add  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  warm  water  to  make 
the  desired  number  of  loaves  (one  tin- 
cup  full  will  make  four  good-sized 
ones.)  Stir  in  flour  to  make  a  medium 
heavy  batter.    When  it  is  real  light 

\  add  salt  and  one  large  rounding  table- 
spoon of  lard,  flour  to  knead  well,  let 

'rise  and  knead  down.  Let  rise  again 
and  make  into  loaves.  Use  the  yeast 
left  in  the  jar  for  a  starter  for  the 
next  baking.  Repeat  the  process,  only 
don't  add  any  yeast  foam.  Just  the 
potato  water  and  sugar.  I  always  fill 
my  jar  the  next  time  I  boil  potatoes 
after  I  have  baked,  letting  the  water 
get  perfectly  cool  before  adding  it, 
then  when  I  want  to  bake  again  all  I 
have  to  do  is  to  add  the  sugar  set  in 
a  warm  place  to  ferment  and  it  is 
ready.  I  have  had  the  foam  rise  and 
push  the  cover  off.  Always  keep  the 
yeast  in  a  cool  place  when  not  in  use. 
If  at  any  time  the  yeast  seems  to 
have  lost  Its  force  simply  add  another 
half  cake  of  dried  yeast.  I  have  used 
it  for  six  months  without  renewing. 
Bread  baked  in  this  way  entirely  loses 
the  "yeasty"  taste  which  is  so  objec 
tionable  in  all  dried  yeasts.  Caution- 
When  you  expect  to  use  the  water  in 
which  you  are  boiling  potatoes  for 
your  yeast  do  not  add  any  salt,  as  the 
water  is  likely  to  boil  down,  and  too 
much  salt  kills  yeast.— Mrs.  C.  W.  M., 
Douglas,  Wyo. 


Redeem  Your  Karo  Syrup  Labels — 
Karo  Premium  Offer 

SEND  us  labels  from  50c.  worth  of  Karo  (red  or  blue)  and  85  cents 
and  receive  this  Wonderful  10)4  inch  Aluminum  Griddle  by 
prepaid  parcels  post.  This  griddle  retails  regularly  at  $2.25.  It 
cooks  uniformly  on  entire  baking  surface.  Needs  no  greasing,  there- 
fore does  not  smoke,  is  as  light  and  bright  as  a  new  dollar,  never 
rusts,  easily  kept  clean,  will  not  break  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Grid- 
dle in  the  homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo — the  famous  spread 
for  griddle  cakes  and  waffles — may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously 
baked  cakes  that  can  be  made. 

»  mrs%  the  Syrup  Choice  on 

^*      -"  Thousands  of  Farm  Tables 

THE  woman  who  keeps  the  syrup  pitcher  filled  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  how  strong  the  men  of  her  household  are  for  Karo  on  the  griddle 
cakes,  hot  biscuits,  bread  and  waffles.  She  may  not  know  how  many 
thousand  cans  of  Karo  are  used  in  her  home  state,  but  she  does  know  how 
often  her  own  Karo  pitcher  is  emptied.  The  forehanded  housewife  buys  Karo 
by  the  dozen  and  keeps  it  in  the  pantry  ready  for  the  daily  filling  of  the  syrup 
pitcher. 
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slightly  sweetened  whites  on  and 
j  brown  in  oven.    This  makes  one  big 

pie. — Mrs.  Count  Caldwell,  -  Mora  Co., 
i  N.  M. 


USEFUL  REMEDIES 

By  Cora  A.  Pilcher,  Sherman,  Wyo. 


To  keep  brown  linen  looking  new 
and  bright  color  the  starch  a  little  with 
strong  coffee. 


Be  civil  to  all,  sociable  to  many,  fn 
miliar  with  few,  friends  to  one,  enem^ 
to  none. 


When  water  persists  in  leaking  from 
your  automobile  pour  in  sweet  milk 
i  and  let  remain;  the  leakage  will  stop. 


For  Vermin  on  Stock 
Ten  cents'  worth  of  calomel  mixed 
with  one  pint  of  flour  dusted  on  the 
animal  will  do  the  work. 


Graniteware   discolored   from  con 
i  stant  use  can  be  easily  cleaned  with  » 
paste  made  of  salt  and  vinegar. 

Linseed  oil  applied  with  a  brush  or 
rag  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  remov 
ing  rust  from  stoves  and  leaves  the 
stoves  black  and  shiny. 


Simple  Cancer  Cure 
Calomel  and  fresh  unsalted  butter,, 
equal  parts,  made  into  a  common  salve 
and  applied  will  cure  a  cancer. 


To  avoid  discomfort  in  paring  on- 
ions, pare  from  the  root  up  instead  of 
from  the  top  down. — Mrs.  C.  W.  M., 
Douglas,  Wyo. 


If  meat  is  rubbed  over  with  a  little 
powdered  borax  it  will  keep  perfectly 
sweet  and  fresh  for  several  days  in 
the  hottest  or  dampest  weather  with- 
out in  any  way  destroying  the  flavor 
of  the  meat. 


Yolks  of  3  eggs,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2 
tablespoons  flour,  1  teaspoon  mustard, 
I  tablespoon  sugar,  %  cup  vinegar,  1 
tablespoon  butter. 

Mix  dry  Ingredients,  add  to  beaten 
eggs,  then  add  vinegar  and  cook  until 
very  stiff.  Add  butter  and  cool.  A 
glass  can  -is  a  suitable  place  for  keep- 
ing the  dressing.  It  will  keep  Indef 
Initely.  This  may  be  mixed  with 
whipped  or  plain  cream,  either  sweet 
or  sour,  when  ready  to  serve.  The 
dressing  Is  fine  for  potato  salad,  let- 
tuce or  tomatoes. — Mrs.  W.  E.  Gibbons, 
Wyoming. 


CREAM  OF  TOMATO  SOUP 

One  cup  of  tomatoes,  %  onion 
.  'chopped),  2  teaspoons  of  sugar,  V4 

teaspoon  of  soda,  -4  teaspoons  of  but 
er,  4  teaspoons  of  flour,  %  teaspoor. 
I  of  salt,  %  teaspoon  of  pepper.  Put 
gutter  in  saucepan;  when  it  bubbles 
j  idd  flour,  cook  together  one  minute 

idd  milk  very  slowly,  being  careful  to 

keep  mixture  smooth,  add  seasoning 
i  <^ook  tomatoes,  onions  and  sugar  to 

aether  slowly  for  15  minutes,  strain 
[idd    soda,    combine    two  mixtures 

Serve  with  crackers. 


To  Clean  Dirt  and  Fly  Specks  from 
Furniture  and  Give  a  Good  Polish 
Equal  parts  of  turpentine,  pure  vine- 
gar and  linseed  oil  applied  as  any  oth- 
er varnish. 


CARROT  PICKLES 


Furniture  Polish 

Sweet  oil  and  vinegar,  equal  parts; 
one  pint  gum  arabic  finely  powdered. 
Shake  bottle  and  apply  with  a  rag. 
Will  make  look  like  new. 


To  those  who  cannot  digest  lard  pie- 
crust, take  one  cup  of  very  thick  sweet 
cream,  one-half  teaspoon  baking  pow- 
der, a  pinch  of  salt.  Is  a  delicious  pie- 
crust and  easily  digested. 


Wash  and  scrape  carrots  of  equal 
size.  Boil  in  salt  water  until  tender. 
Pack  in  fruit  jars  and  pour  over  boil- 
ing vinegar  to  which  cloves,  allspice 
and  cinnamon  have  been  added.  Seal 
while  hot.— J.  L.  8.,  Harding,  8.  D. 


VINEGAR  PIE 

One  cup  Bugar,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  1 
tablespoon  vinegar,  1  teaspoon  lemoD 
extract,  1   teaspoon   butter,  2  table 
i  spoons  flour,  1  cup  water.    Cook  until 
it  thickens.    It  is  best  to  cook  it  be 
fore   putting  in  the   lemon  extract 
'  Have  your  crust  baked,  then  put  mix 
j  ture  in  and  put  the  stiffly  beaten, 


Remedy  for  Burns 

Raw  linseed  oil  and  lime  water  (or 
water  off  slacked  lime)  mixed  about 
consistency  of  thick  cream  or  paste 
and  put  on  thin  cheese-cloth  and  ban- 
dage; then  put  on  another  coat  of 
the  paste  outside  of  bandage  and  wrap 
up  and  let  bandage  remain  until 
healed,  remembering  to  put  on  new 
coat  of  paste  each  day  over  bandage 
to  exclude  air  until  healed. 


Awarded  Gold  Medal 

Once  more  the  Majestic  Range  ha? 
been  awarded  a  world-verdict  over  al! 
competitors.  This  time  it  comes  in  the 
shape  of  the  gold  medal  given  by  the 
Panama-Pacific  exhibition. 

This  is  the  very  highest  award  the 
exposition  can  give.  It  comes  to  the 
Majestic  Range  with  a  peculiar  value 
for  this  decision  keeps  the  proud  rec- 
ord of  the  Majestic  Range  unbroken 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
ever  since  the  Majestic  Range  has 
been  on  the  market — it  has  swept  from 
all  competitors  the  highest  prize  of- 
fered at  World's  Fairs  and  similar  ex 
positions.  There  has  not  been  one  sin 
gle  break  or  exception. 


What  a  Subscriber  Thinks 

Western  Farm  Life: 

Lest  I  forget,  "and  it  is  expensive 
to  forget,"  I  am  enclosing  to  you 
my  check  for  three  years'  renewal 
to  Western  Farm  Life,  the  best 
farm  journal  in  the  West,  one  that 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every 
farmer.— R.  L.  Willard,  Willard 
Ranch,  Briggsdale,  Conn. 
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DAIRYING  AS  PRACTICED  IN 
EASTERN  COLORADO 


In  Eastern  Colorado  dairying  taaa  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  of  development 
chat  it  has  reached  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Yet  most  people  agree 
that  the  surest  method  of  making  a 
success,  for  the  average  farmer,  is  in 
keeping  a  few  milk  cows.  This  being 
true,  the  quality  of  the  dairy  stock, 
their  feed  and  care  is  bound  to  be  im 
proved  from  year  to  year.  Each  man 
will  try  to  secure  better  cows,  and  he 
will  gradually  learn  the  importance  of 
giving  them  better  feed  and  care. 

The  type  of  cow  generally  found 
leans  towards  the  beef  type,  with 
Shorthorn  blood  predominating,  althu 
in  a  great  many  cases  grade  Hereford 
and  Angus  cows  are  milked.  Very 
few  representatives  of  the  strictly 
dairy  breeds  are  found.  Most  farmer* 
tre  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  not  yei 
ready  for  the  strictly  dairy  breeds. 
They  base  their  opinion  upon  several 
conditions  prevailing  here.  First,  beef 
Is  high  in  price,  and  calves  from  the 
beef  breeds,  even  tho  fed  on  skim  milk, 
bring  better  prices  than  dairy  bred 
calves.  Second,  the  grade  beef  cows 
are  here,  and  it  is  easier,  in  most 
cases,  to  select  from  among  the  grades 
than  to  ship  in  dairy  cows  that  are 
high  in  price  and  hard  to  find.  Third, 
grade  beef  cows  are  better  adapted  to 
our  pastures  and  method  of  handling 
than  are  the  dairy  breeds.  Fourth, 
land  being  comparatively  cheap  and 
consequently  money  invested  being 
less  than  in  other  sections,  the  inten- 
sive system  of  farming  is  not  so  im- 
perative. However,  as  the  country  be- 
comes more  thickly  settled  and  as  land 
advances  In  price,  the  farmers  here 
will,  during  the  same  time,  avail 
themselves  of  better  milch  cows  and 
give  them  better  care  and  feed. 

Many  a  farmer  Is  milking  cows  and 
selling  cream  which,  under  Eastern 
conditions,  would  net  him  a  loss.  If 
our  farmers  could  be  induced  to  weigh 
and  test  the  milk  of  each  cow  often 
enough  to  know  how  much  they  pro- 
duced in  a  year,  and  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  feed  consumed,  informa- 
tion would  be  gained  which  would  en- 
able them  to  place  their  milking  herd 
on  a  paying  basis. 

Much  is  yet  to  be  learned  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  way  of  proper  balancing 
of  rations  during  the  winter,  and  also 
the  giving  of  cows  the  proper  shelter 
and  care.  A  ration  of  cornstover, 
cane,  hay  or  millet  needs  to  be  bal- 
anced up  with  feeds  like  alfalfa,  hay, 
bran,  cotton-seed  meal  or  oats.  Cows 
that  are  good  milkers  will  respond  if 
some  grain  feed  is  given  to  the  extent 
of  one  pound  of  grain  to  each  three  or 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  a  day.  Cows  will  give  more 
milk  if  protected  from  cold  winds  and 
storms. 

Better  cows  and  better  care  and  feed 
will  and  must  be  secured  as  time  pass- 
es, for  we  have  in  Eastern  Colorado  as 
progressive  people  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere. — P.  N.  Flint,  County  Agri- 
culturist, Kit  Carson  and  Lincoln  Coun- 
ties. 


HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


One  of  the  chief  causes  for  poor 
cream  is  thru  the  neglect  of  the  sep- 
arator. There  are  a  great  many  pro- 
ducers who  fall  to  wash  their  separator 
thoroly.  Some  make  a  practice  of 
washing  only  once  a  day.    This  is  a 
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filthy  practice  and  always  results  in 
poor  cream.  Each  part  of  the  separa- 
tor that  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk 
should  be  washed  and  scalded  every 
time  it  is  used. 

Always  use  a  little  washing  powder 
when  washing  the  separator,  as  it  is 
as  .cheap  as  soap  and  will  not  taint 
the  milk  as  soap  does.  A  machine 
washed  thoroly  after  each  time  it  is 
used  will  separate  better,  last  longer 
and  skim  a  more  uniform  cream  than 
one  that  is  neglected. 

The  following  points  may  be  found 
helpful  for  operating  a  separator  prop- 
erly: 

Provide  a  good  solid  foundation  for 
the  separator  and  secure  the  frame  to 
the  foundation  by  means  of  lag  screws. 

Be  sure  the  separator  sets  level. 

Oil  all  gearings  and  spindle  each 
time  before  using. 

Flush  all  gearings  and  bearings  with 
kerosene  once  each  month;  then  apply 
fresh  oil.  Prevent  any  dust  from  en- 
tering the  bearings  of  the  machine. 

Always  turn  the  machine  at  the 
proper  speed,  which  is  usually  indicat- 
ed on  the  handle.  Do  not  turn  the 
milk  into  the  bowl  until  the  required 
speed  has  been  reached. 

In  cold  weather  It  is  well  to  flush 
the  bowl  with  warm  water  before  turn- 
ing the  milk  into  the  bowl.  It  may 
prevent  the  machine  from  clogging. 
Use  a  little  warm  water  or  skim  milk 
to  flush  the  bowl  after  the  separation 
is  completed. 

Always  wash  the  bowl  Immediately 
after  it  has  been  used.  Dry  the  parts 
of  the  bowl  after  washing  by  pouring 
scalding  water  over  them.  Never  wipe 
them. 

See  that  the  separator  bowl  has  lots 
of  sunshine. 

Set  the  cream  screw  to  deliver  cream 
testing  between  35  and  40  per  cent  fat. 

Separate  all  the  milk  immediately 
after  milking. 

Cool  the  cream  as  soon  as  it  is  sep- 
arated. Never  mix  fresh  warm  cream 
with  cream  from  the  previous  milking 
before  It  is  cooled.  Always  stir  cream 
when  mixing  fresh  cream  with  older. 
This  makes  it  uniform. 


THE  VALUE  OF  KINDNESS 


Forty-three  years  ago  Ward  C. 
White,  one  of  the  famous  old-time 
dairymen  of  Wisconsin,  uttered  a  re- 
mark which  went  around  the  world: 

"I  always  speak  to  a  cow  as  I  would 
to  a  lady." 

This  remark  contained  the  essence 
of  true  philosophy.  It  reached  into  the 
very  center  of  motherhood,  of  which 
the  cow  is  a  noble  representative  in 
the  animal  creation.  Successful  dairy- 
ing means,  among  other  things,  the 
making  of  merchandise  of  the  mother- 
hood of  the  cow.  He  that  is  not  wise 
unto  his  own  salvation  here  will  suffer. 
The  following  incident,  which  we  take 
from  an  exchange,  gives  peculiar  em- 
phasis to  the  great  value  of  gentle 
usage  among  cows: 

"The  great  dairy  barn  of  the  Fair- 
field Dairy  Farm,  owned  by  Stephen 
Francisco,  near  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  If  it  had  not 
been  that  the  dairy  cows  had  always 
been  treated  as  perfect  ladies,  they — 
200  of  them — probably  would  have 
been  burned  to  death,  with  heavy  finan- 
cial loss  to  their  owner. 

"Francisco  has  always  insisted  that 
the  use  of  a  gentle  voice  and  manner 
with  the  cows  improved  their  output 
of  milk,  and  no  harsh  bosses  have  been 
tolerated  at  the  dairy. 

"Lightning  hit  the  largest  barn  on 
the  farm,  and  Frank  Norris,  who  first 
saw  the  blaze,  summoned  all  the  other 
men.  The  roof  of  the  four-story  build- 
ing was  burning.  When  the  electric 
lights  were  turned  on  the  cows  thought 
it  was  morning  and  quickly  arose  in 
their  stalls,  while  the  men  went  about 
calling  gently  by  name  and  with  en- 
dearments, such  as  'good  old  girl,' 
'sweetheart'  and  the  like. 

"And  all  the  cows  with  their  gentle- 
manly escorts  walked  quietly  out  to 
safety,  even  though  burning  timbers 
showered  among  them.  The  building 
was  destroyed,  the  damage  being  $25,- 
000." 


Cows  Give  Down  Freely 

DRAWS  the  milk  just  like  a  sucking  calf — in  spurts.  Teat 
rests  an  instant  between  each  spurt.  Cows  respond  to  this 
natural,  gentle,  yet  firm  action,  and  give  down  freely. 
Capacity  of  double  or  two-cow  unit  is  20  to  30  cows  per  hour.  Natural  air 
pressure  is  used.  Costs  little  to  install — little  to  operate.  Keeps  more  cows 
with  less  expense — less  labor.  The  Empire  turns  the  wages  you  pay  hired 
milkers  into  increased  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  send  you  full  description  and  pictures  of  Empire  Milkers  and  Empire  Cream  Sepa- 
rators that  are  making  (rood  In  many  fine  dairies.  Ask  also  for  our  offer  on  the  Empire 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Empire  Star  Feed  Mills.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  28. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY.  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Colo.  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 


ALFALFA  CHEAPEST  DAIRY  FEED 

The  results  of  one  season's  feeding 
experiments  on  soiling  crops  showed 
the  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter 
fat  on  this  feed  to  be  24%  cents,  and 
it  also  showed  that  of  all  crops,  al- 
falfa was  by  far  the  cheapest  when 
measured  by  its  results.  The  average 
cost  per  pound  of  butter  fat  when  al- 
falfa was  fed  was  18.6  cents,  while  the 
highest  cost  was  on  rape  at  28.8  cents. 
In  the  cases  where  silage  was  fed  in 
place  of  soiling  crops  the  cost  of  but- 
ter fat  was  3  cents  a  pound  cheaper, 
on  the  average. 

The  use  of  silage  In  summer  offers 
more  feasible  possibilities,  in  that  the 
labor  problem  is  less  difficult  to  han- 
dle and  the  material  is  not  so  perish- 
able if  it  is  not  used  at  a  certain  time. 
However,  a  small  silo  or  several  of 
them  would  be  necessary  for  the  sum- 
mer feeding  to  supplement  dry  pas- 
tures, because  otherwise  the  amount 
of  silage  used  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  some  that 
remained.  Many  farmers  throughout 
the  corn  belt  are  solving  this  problem 
by  having  a  large  silo  for  winter  feed- 
ing and  a  small  one  for  summer. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


Be  regular  in  time  of  milking. 

Keep  the  stables  clean,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated. 

Weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  at  milk- 
ing time. 

Breed  your  cows  to  a  pure-bred,  reg- 
istered dairy  bull  from  a  family  having 
large  and  profitable  productions  of 
milk  and  butterfat. 

Breed  heifers  to  drop  their  first 
calves  at  twenty-four  to  thirty  months 
of  age.  Give  cows  six  to  eight  weeks' 
rest  between  lactation  periods. 

Join  a  dairy  cattle  breeders'  associa- 
tion. It  will  help  you  keep  posted  and 
in  touch  with  the  best  and  most  mod- 
ern ways  of  managing  your  dairy. 


THE  NEW  GREEN  BOOK 


Tincture  of  iron  added  to  the  drink- 
ing water  will  tone  up  the  systems  of 
fowls  that  have  recovered  from  sick- 
ness, or  that  have  become  run  down 
through  much  laying. 


The  Record-Stockman  Publishing 
Company  has  just  issued  the  new  1915 
revised  edition  of  the  Stockman's  Of- 
ficial Green  Book,  containing  all  of  the 
laws  now  on  the  statute  books  of  Colo- 
rado affecting  the  live  stock  industry. 
This  book  has  come  to  be  very  popu- 
lar with  the  stockmen  of  the  state 
and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Stock- 
man's Bible.  No  stockman  or  farmer 
in  this  state  should  be  without  it.  Ig- 
norance of  the  law  is  no  excuse  in 
court,  and  with  such  a  book  available 
the  stockman  and  farmer  of  Colorado 
can  very  easily  acquaint  himself  with 
the  laws  which  may  affect  him.  Sev 
eral  pages  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book  are  devoted  to  brief  paragraphs 
under  the  heading,  "What  Stockmen 
Should  Know,"  and  this  information 
alone  is  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  the  book.  The  book  sells  for  25 
cents,  postage  paid,  and  we  suggest  to 
our  Colorado  readers  or  any  others 


Dollar  Silk 
Wonder  Hose 


Silken  Hose— 
Gift  of  Romance 


Since  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
.  leigh  Is  reputed  to  have 
Riven  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
pair  of  silken  hose,  the 
propriety  and  favor  of 
such  a  grift  have  never 
diminished. 

Co-operation  of  one  of 
the  best  mills  in  the 
country  to  produce  fine, 
heavy,  yet  sheer  silk 
hose  with  fine  lisle  gar- 
ter hems  and  lisle  soles, 
heels  and  toes  has 
brought  forth 


which  we  absolutely  guarantee 
to  give  satisfactory  wear  if  prop- 
erly treated  and  cared  for — and 
they  do  wear,  as  thousands  of 
women  will  testify. 

More  than  60  beautiful  shades 
and  black,  white  and  tan.  Send 
sample  of  material  to  be  matched. 
From  every  standpoint,  the  most 
remarkable  silk  hose  we  know  of. 
Made  to  our  order  and  not  sold 
elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 

Six  pairs,  different  colors  If  you 
wish,  or  one  pair,  will  be  a  re- 
minder to  someone  of  your 
thoughtfulness;  six  pairs  for  six 
dollars;  one  pair,  one  dollar. 

Prepaid  by  insured  parcel  post 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


The  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Mark   your   letter,  "Attention. 

Miss  Hocking." 


who  may  be  interested  that  they  send 
to  the  Record-Stockman  Publishing 
Company,  1828  Curtis  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  get  a  copy  of  the  book 
at  once. 


Farmers  near  St.  Louis  were  re-  ■ 
cently  done  up  by  a  solicitor  who 
asked  for  chickens  for  an  orphan's 
home.  Getting  the  chickens,  the 
schemer  would  sell  them  to  a  local 
dealer  and  skip  out. 


Likes  "Parsons  on  Dry  Farming'* 

Western  Farm  Life: 

I  received  "Parsons'  Book  on  Dry 
Farming"  and  think  it  is  a  treasure, 
and  that  Western  Farm  Life  is  the 
best  farm  journal  in  the  country. — 
J.  O.  Ogletree,  Willard,  Colo. 
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The  sooner  that  Western  farmers 
awake  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
a  sufficient  number  of  live  stock  to 
transform  their  crops  into  a  concen- 
trated and  highly  marketable  product, 
the  sooner  will  they  quit  crying  for  a 
rural  credits  system  and  cheap  money. 
There  is  a  big  shortage  in  farm  ani- 
mals, with  a  consequent  good  market 
for  same,  and  since  the  demand  will 
continue  for  some  years  at  least  to 
exceed  the  supply,  there  is  going  to  be 
an  increasing  market,  and  if  farmers 
will  consult  their  best  interests,  they 
will  purchase  all  the  live  stock  that 
they  can  comfortably  carry  thru  the 
winter. 

With  horses  being  bought  up  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  for  slaughter  in  the 
European  War,  our  home  supply  is  go- 
ing to  be  greatly  decimated,  and  the 
demand  for  good  drafters  is  bound  to 
increase.  A  dry  land  farmer  recently 
told  me  that  he  had  already  sold  horses 
to  the  value  of  more  than  $700  this 
year  and  expected  to  sell  several  more 
torses  before  January.  This  man  keeps 
good  draft  mares  for  his  farm  work 
and  these  mares  raise  good  colts  at  the 
same  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
quality,  but  it  is  just  as  easy  and  cheap 
to  raise  a  good  grade  or  a  pure-bred 
horse  as  it  is  to  raise  a  scrub.  No  one 
should  breed  a  mare  to  any  but  a  pure- 
bred sire,  and  preferably  a  draft  ani- 
mal. 

Perhaps  few  other  farm  animals  have 
Increased  more  rapidly  in  value 
than  the  dairy  cow.  This  faith- 
ful animal  annually  pays  in  the 
milk  pail  a  good  profit  over  her 
cost  of  keeping  and,  besides,  raises 
a  ealf  that  will  sell  for  a  handsome 
sum  at  any  time,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  furnishes  the  family  with  milk 
and  butter.  The  dairy  cow  should  be 
regarded  as  a  miniature  manufacturing 
plant  and  a  soil  fertility  renewer.  Any 
farmer  oan  well  afford  to  borrow  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  good  dairy 
cows,  which  will  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over  in  the  course  of  years, 
providing  they  are  given  the  treatment 
that  should  be  accorded  them. 

Another  animal  for  which  there  will 
always  be  a  good  demand  Is  the  brood 
sow.  A  good  grade  sow,  well  cared  for, 
will  pay  for  herself  in  her  offspring 
two  to  three  times  a  year,  according 
to  her  grade  and  the  number  of  pigs 


that  she  raises.  No  farmer  can  afTord 
not  to  have  at  least  a  half  dozen  good 
brood  sows,  and  the  sooner  he  can  get 
iuto  the  pure-bred  game  the  greater 
will  be  his  profits.  The  cost  of  winter- 
ing a  sow  has  been  figured  down  as 
low  as  $1.25  where  a  large  amount  of 
alfalfa  is  used.  It  is  safer,  however, 
to  figure  the  cost  at  double  the  above 
figure,  and  even  then  one  matured  pig 
of  the  litter  will  pay  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing for  a  couple  of  years  or  longer. 

While  corn  Is  a  good  feed,  and  per- 
haps the  best  yet,  the  prize  hogs  at 
leading  shows  have  been  fattened  en- 
tirely on  barley  and  other  small  grains, 
together  with  pasture.  Ground  wheat, 
etiher  soaked  or  moistened,  gives  fast- 
er gains  with  less  grain  for  hundred 
pounds  of  gain  than  corn,  but  corn 
gives  faster  gains  per  one  hundred 
pounds  of  grain  for  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gain. 

In  raising  any  kind  of  animals  it  is 
highly  important  to  use  a  pure-bred 
sire.  Even  if  fifty  dollars  or  more 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  for  a  pure- 
bred over  the  price  of  a  grade,  the  off- 
spring will  well  repay  the  purchaser 
for  the  extra  price  paid.  Raise  good 
live  stock,  but  if  you  can't  afford  to 
raise  the  best,  then  raise  the  best  you 
can. 


HOGS  FOR  HOME  BUTCHERING 


HOMESEEKERS 

Should  investigate  the 
many  opportunities  for  Ir- 
rigated farming  and  stock- 
raising  along  the  line  of 
the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Railroad 

IN  COLORADO,  UTAH  AND 
NEW  MEXICO 
The  Cream  of  the  United  States 

A  MARKET  AT  YOUR  DOOR 
FOR  EVERYTHING  YOU  RAISE 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  80-page  Il- 
lustrated booklet. 

FRANK  R.  WADLEIGH 

Pasenger  Traffic  Manager 
Denver,  Colo. 


Select  and  Begin  to  Feed  Now  and 
Kill  Late  in  December 
Crisp,  frosty  mornings  warn  us  that 
hog-killing  time  is  coming.    The  farm- 
er is  entitled  to  the  best  pork  that  can 
[  be  produced.    It  is  better  not  to  wait 
I  until  the  animals  are  fat,  but  to  se- 
lect a  few  at  once  and  feed  them  es- 
pecially for  home  butchering.  They 
should  have  some  muscle  building  ma- 
j  terial  in  addition  to  the  corn,  so  as  to 
get  a  proper  mixture  of  lean  and  fat 
,  meat.    Oil  meal,  shorts  and  tankage 
are  very  good  to  add  to  corn  and 
|  wheat  may  well  form  part  of  the  feed, 
j  especially  this  year  when  there  is  so 
much  field-damaged  grain  on  hand. 

Select  hogs  that  combine  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  good  points  of  ba- 
|  con  and  lard  breeds,  so  that  there  will 
I  be  reasonably  good  sides  as  well  as 
hams  and  shoulders  when  the  car- 
casses are  cut  up.  Keep  the  animals 
selected  growing  rapidly,  but  do  not 
lyet  them  get  too  fat,  in  order  to  get 
the  most  desirable  hams  and  bacon 
cuts,  even  though  this  method  does 
j  not  bring  as  much  lard. 

One  or  two  hogs  may  be  killed 
I  whenever  meat  is  wanted  for  immedi- 
ate use,  but  the  main  supply  for  the 
I  year  should  not  be  killed  until  late  in 
j  December.    Before  that  time  there  is 
too  much  danger  from    the  warm 
,  weather,  which  causes  so  much  loss 
I  of  meat  every  year.   Watch  the  weath- 
!  er  forecast  and  make  special  provision 
if  you  know  a  warm  spell  is  coming. 

Kill  more  hogs  than  you  need  for 
your  own  use  so  that  you  will  have 
some  country-cured  meat  to  sell. 
Many  people  will  buy  it  in  preference 
t  to  anything  else,  especially  if  you  es- 
tablish  a  reputation  in  this  line.  If 
you  live  in  Missouri,  be  sure*  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  Ham  and  Bacon  Show  at 
Columbia,  Farmers'  Week. — P.  F. 
Trowbridge,  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 


GERMAN  SUGAR  BEET  SEED 


DIRECT  FROM 
THE  MILL 


Save  money  by  eliminating: 
the  middle-man's  profit  on 
building  material.  Send  ua 
your  lumber  bill  for  esti- 
mate— we  will  give  you  the 
lowest  Net  Price  and 
Guarantee  all  Materials 
to  be  Firat  Quality. 


jgKA.ROVIG.Cfi 

gj — \  S  E  ATTLE  tWASH;l 


Conditions   under   which  Germany 

j  will  permit  sugar  beet  seed  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  are  laid 

|  down  in  a  communication  from  the 
German  government.  They  are  that 
Germany  shall  have  received  $850,000 
worth  of  food  products  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  before  shipment  of  the  seed, 
that  the  United  States  Department  of 

i  Agriculture  shall  see  that  the  seed  is 
not  re-exported  from  this  country  and 
that  assurance  of  safe  passage  for 
seed  to  the  United  States  shall  be 

I  secured  from  Great  Britain.  The  seed 
required   for  the   1916  crop   in  the 

|  United  States  amounts  to  about  800,- 
000  bushels,  and  unless  it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Germany  or  Russia  there 
will  be  only  enough  seed  for  a  half 

I  crop. 


You  can't  get  a  cold  in.  a 

Summit 

Knit-Nek  Vest 

You'll  be  warm  and  comfortable 
in  a  Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest  with- 
out wearing  a  heavy  overcoat.  i 

There  is  no  possible  way  for  the  I 
wind  or  cold  to  get  at  you.  I 

The  body  is  made  of  strong  and  durable  1 
corduroys,  whipcords  and  moleskin,  lined 
with  leather  on  the  inside.    The  sleeves 
are  made  of  leather  with  wool  wristlets 
that  fit  snugly  around  the  wrists. 

Then  think  of  the  patented  Knit-Nek 
that  fits  snugly  around  your  neck — keep- 
ing the  wind  away  from  your  throat. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  com- 
fortable? 

Write  today  for  our  interesting  style  book  and 
give  your  dealer's  name. 

GUITERMAN  BROS.,  Maker      364  Sibley  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WHAT  THE  RAILROADS  ARE  DOING 
TO  HELP  KING  SPUD 

(Continued  From  Page  3) 


a  place  quality  table  tubers  are  most 
carefully  grown. 

Then  it  is  hoped  this  leaven  will 
work  to  improve  all  potato  culture 
along  the  whole  line.  We  want  to 
bring  to  our  many  potato  growers  from 
the  outside  any  facts,  experience,  prac- 
tice or  seed  that  shall  benefit  or  help 
them  in  the  production  of  this  most 
important  food  commodity,  so  they 
shall  get  for  themselves  the  best  pos- 
sible returns  from  the  crop  and  give 
to  the  market  the  best  quality  obtain- 
able. I  believe  it  is  possible  thru  this 
plan  to  interest  consumers  to  pay  for 
quality  they  know  they  shall  obtain,  to 
unite  growers  in  a  movement  to  se- 
cure this  quality  in  the  harvested  tu- 
bers and  to  place  the  graded  uniform 
product  upon  the  market  in  an  attrac- 
tive way  that  demonstrates  their  qual- 
ity. 

These  are  the  essentials  we  want  to 
see  worked  out  in  the  farm  practice, 
and  then  we  shall  feel  a  potato  mes- 
sage has  reached  our  Farmer  Garcia: 

1.  Grow  only  the  potato  that  will 
give  the  best  market  quality  of  the 
type  the  market  seeks. 

2.  Keep  up  this  quality  in  standard 
type  selected  by  use  of  seed  plant 
based  on  hill  selection  methods. 

3.  Organize  into  a  growers'  asso- 
ciation that  shall  strive  to  make  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  a  given  potato  type 
a  constant  market  product. 

4.  Establish,  where  possible,  some 
definite  form  of  farm  storage  to  distrib- 
ute shipments  to  market  and  thus  pro- 
long the  period  of  definite  market  sup- 
ply. 

5.  Adopt  a  system  of  grading  and 
keep  up  your  quality  grade  by  a  sys- 
tem of  check  method  to  each  grower. 

6.  Get  reputation  for  quality  in  mar- 
kets you  want  to  and  can  afford  to 
reach. 

7.  Hold  the  market,  when  once  se- 
cured, by  quality.  This  ,  can  only  be 
done  by  practice  of  best  seed  selection 
methods,  proper  cultural  methods  with 
the  growing  crop,  keeping  up  the  soil 
fertility  and  careful  grading  of  the 
harvested  crop  for  market. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  pay  this  tribute 
to  the  potato,  which  was  written  by  J. 
C.  Glassford,  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name. 
"Ode  to  King  Spud." 


Influenced  to  Go  on  a  Ranch 

Western  Farm  Life: 

On  reading  your  interesting  story 
about  the  Soil  Products  Exposition 
and  how  people  are  making  money 
on  dry  ranches,  I  have  decided  to 
secure  a  dry  ranch  and  go  to  work 
for  myself. — Arthur  E.  Bell,  Man- 
cos,  Colo. 


HOGS  GRIND  GRAIN 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grind- 
er and  feeder.  With  It  your  hogs 
■will  grind  their  own  grain,  saving 
you  money  and  labor.  This  machine 
will  care  for  30  hogs  on  full  feed  at 
a  saving  of  25  per  cent  of  the  grain, 
and  a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate 
the  grinder.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain,  coarse  or  fine,  separate  or 
mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh. 

Send  for  booklet,  We  Are  Rootlm* 
for  You.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOG  MOTOR  CO., 
727  Androi  Bids*  MlnneapolU 


A  $43.00  SADDLE  FOR  $34.00  CASH 


Our  latest  Swell 
Fork  Saddle,  14- 
inch  swell  front. 
28-in.  wool  -  lined 
skirt,  3  in.  stirrup 
leather,  %  rig 
made  of  best 
leather,  guaran- 
teed; beef  hide 
covered  solid 
steel  fork. 

The  Fred  Mueller 

Saddle    and  Har- 
ness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
Send     in  your 
name  for  our  cat- 
alogue now  ready. 


Grinds  Corn, Cob,  Husks 

All  At  One 
Time 


clover,  all  kinds  ol  grain.    Silent  running-— buhrs 
self  sharpening  andsell-aligning.   Uses  less  gas— grinds 
1000-3000  bu.  one  set  buhrs.    10  days  free  CnaJ  to  con- 
vince you  that  in  fine  grinding,  capacity  and  light  1 
the  Letx  is  1007.  efficient. 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

1  to  13  Save  Money  and  Prevent  Sickntst 

Heights  Water-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
to  17  in,  Rot-Proof.  Warm  in  wicter.cool 
in  summer.  Weight  about  the 
same  as  an  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  of  leath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
insole.  Comfortable  to  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
1  by  test  for  all  work  in  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  If  shoes  do  not 
meet  w-th  your  approval.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog  which  shows 
styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.   A  postal  brings  it. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.  52  Racine,  Wi. 
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NEW  MEXICO  STATE  FAIR 

"The  first  REAL  state  fair  ever  at- 
tempted in  New  Mexico." 

Such  was  the  verdict  of  the  old- 
timers  who  saw  the  recent  fair  given 
In  Albuquerque  during  the  week  from 
October  11  to  October  16. 

"A  fair  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  Kansas." 

This  was  the  openly  expressed 
opinion,  of  visitors  from  outside  the 
state  who  were  in  Albuquerque  during 
that  week. 

The  story  of  the  1915  state  fair  in 
New  Mexico  reads  like  a  romance. 
For  many  years  so-called  state  fairs 
had  been  given  annually  in  Albu- 
querque. They  were  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  street  carnivals,  with  a 
racing  program,  a  baseball  tournament 
and  similar  amusement  features 
played  up  conspicuously,  and  a  few 
pumpkins,  several  specimens  of  min- 
erals and  a  collection  of  fairly  pas- 
sable cows,  horses  and  hogs  thrown 
1n  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 

When  It  came  time  to  put  on  the 
fair  this  year  the  people  of  the  state 
had  become  disgusted.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  city  of  Albuquerque  who 
tn  former  years  had  subscribed  liber- 
ally to  the  fund  for  holding  the  fair, 
said  "Never  again."  It  looked  as  if 
New  Mexico  was  to  have  nothing  even 
resembling  a  state  fair. 

There  were  a  few  public-spirited  cit- 
izens, however,  who  realized  that  it 
would  never  in  the  world  do  to  let  the 
fair  go  by  default.  They  were  far- 
sighted  enough  to  realize  that  the  fault 
tn  former  years  had  been  one  of  bad 
management,  and  that  with  the  right 
man  In  charge  of  the  enterprise  it 
could  be  made  the  splendid  success 
that  had  been  made  in  other  states. 

Such  a  man  was  found  in  the  person 
of  R.  E.  Putney  of  Albuquerque,  head 
of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  L.  B. 
Putney  &  Company,  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  dominant  forces  in  New 
Mexico.  Besides  being  a  wealthy  man, 
Mr.  Putney  had  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  who  never  started  any- 
thing without  finishing  it.  With  him 
tn  charge  of  affairs,  it  was  certain 
that  there  would  either  be  the  biggest 
fair  ever  given  in  New  Mexico,  or  else 
there  would  be  no  fair  at  all. 

The  new  president  of  the  fair  com- 
mission went  at  his  work  on  the  the- 
ory that  a  state  fair  meant  a  fair  at 
which  the  resources  of  every  part  of 
the  state  were  displayed  and  exploited. 
The  first  step  that  he  took  was  to 
organize  "flying  squadrons"  to  go  into 
every  one  of  the  twenty-six  New  Mex- 
ico counties  and  induce  the  county 
commissioners  of  each  of  them  to  ap- 
propriate not  less  than  $500  for  an 
exhibit  at  the  fair. 

Such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard 
of  before  in  New  Mexico,  and  at  first 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in   getting  the  plan  into  operation. 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

KNEE  CAPS,  ANKLETS, 
SUPPORTERS,  ETC. 

Quick  service,  fresh  goods,  made 
to  order  on  our  own  loom. 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

The  J.  Darblu  Snrg.  Sopply  Co, 
,  1506  Curtis  8t.        Denver.  Colo. 


Will  You  Take  Orders  O 
"~$10£  Day  ■ 


and  more.  Why  not  you?  Every- 
191ft    ^one  needs  this  won- 

Mod-/derful  Steel  Automatic  Handi-Tool,18-Toole- 

el.^r  In-One.  Look'  A  Combination  Lifting  and  Pulling 
~  r  Machine:  Stump.  Post  and  Bush  Puller;  Fence  Build- 
ing Tool;  Tire  Tool;  Cable  Maker;  Baler;  Fruit  Press; 
Hoist;Vise.  etc.  Equal  to  separate  tools  costing  tlCO.  More 
powerful  than  30  strong  men.  Control  this  new  business 
Experience  unnecessary.    Demonstrator  loaned.  Credil 
iven  Write  today'"- special  factory  representative'soffer 
Chas.  E.  Benefiel  Co.,  '377  'ndustrial  Bldg.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Quaker  City— 
Feed  Mills 


Orlid  corn  and  cobs,  feed 
table  n»al  and  alfalfa.  On  the 
market  49  years  :  hand  and 
power  23  sttles.  S3.80  V>t4.ni> 
FREE  TRIAL.  Write  for  ratal"* 
and  farm  machinerv  harfain 
book.  A  W  STRAUB  CO.. 
Dept.  R  1731-33.  Filbert  Street 


Dipl.  E  3:03-07  So 


SHOTGUN* 
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Single  barrel,  shell  ejecting,  re- 
bounding hammer,  choke  bored.  ^^^^ 
Blue  steel,  30-in.  barrel,  12  ga.,  wt,  7  lb.  ^"^^■s™ 

Many  other  bargains  in  our  Big  Free  Catalog  No.  9 
Write  (or  it  today— it's  a  big  money-saver. 

GENERAL  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

737  S.  9th  St.  "Great  Mail  Order  Houao"   Omaha,  Nab. 


Wherever  there  seemed  to  be  doubt  as 
to  the  action  that  would  be  taken  by 
the  commissioners,  Mr.  Putney  himself 
would  go  Into  the  county,  address  the 
people,  work  up  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject  and  see  to  It  that  the  ap- 
propriation was  made. 

New  Mexico  is  a  state  of  magnifi- 
cent distances,  and  it  was  something 
of  a  job  to  cover  all  the  counties.  It 
was  done,  however,  with  the  result 
that  when  October  11  arrived  there 
were  only  four  counties  in  the  state 
not  represented  with  an  agricultural 
or  mineral  exhibit  at  the  fairgrounds  in 
Albuquerque.  In  one  county,  where 
the  commissioners  had  failed  to  make 
an  appropriation,  a  public-spirited  firm 
of  merchants  put  up  the  money  them- 
selves to  see  that  the  county  was  rep- 
resented at  the  fair  with  an  exhibit, 
and  a  most  creditable  exhibit  it  was. 

A  word  as  to  the  difficulties  that 
were  encountered  in  putting  on  this 
fair.  There  is  only  one  place  in  Albu- 
querque where  such  an  exhibition  can 
be  held — Traction  Park,  owned  by  the 
local  street  car  company.  Several 
weeks  before  the  time  for  the  fair  to 
open  there  was  a  fire  at  Traction  Park 
and  all  the  fair  buildings  except  one — 
a  decrepit,  barn-like  structure  that 
was  about  ready  to  fall  down  anyhow 
— were  burned. 

This  was  enough  to  discourage  any- 
body, but  Putney  is  not  a  man  to  be 
discouraged.  "If  we  can't  have  our 
exhibits  in  buildings,"  he  said,  "we'll 
have  them  under  tents."  And  accord- 
ingly R.  W.  Wiley,  secretary  of  the 
fair  association,  was  sent  to  Denver, 
where  arrangements  were  made  to  se- 
cure an  enormous  spread  of  canvas 
and  to  put  all  the  exhibits  for  the 
week  under  tents! 

This  was  taking  an  awful  chance, 
for  New  Mexico  weather,  uncertain  at 
best,  is  especially  so  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  On  the  first  day  of  the  fair 
there  was  an  awful  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  when  it  looked  as  if  the  pa- 
tient labor  of  four  months  was  to  be 
blown  away  in  a  gust  of  wind.  A 
windstorm  such  as  is  frequently  seen 
in  March  and  April  but  rarely  in  Octo- 
ber, visited  the  city.  Three  of  the 
smaller  tents  were  blown  down  and 
only  by  the  most  powerful  efforts  was 
it  possible  to  save  the  biggest  of  the 
tents  under  which  the  county  exhibits 
were  being  shown. 

Prizes  of  $1,000,  $500  and  $250  for 
the  three  best  county  exhibits  had 
stimulated  every  county  in  the  state 
to  exert  its  best  efforts,  and  the  dis- 
plays made  under  the  big  tents  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  fair  in  any 
state  in  the  union.  The  prizes  offered 
were  for  agricultural  exhibits  only, 
the  mineral  counties  being  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  the  blue 
ribbons  that  were  offered  for  those  ex- 
hibits. Old-timers  who  had  spent  the 
best  part  of  a  lifetime  In  New  Mexico 
and  who  had  traveled  over  every  inch 
of  the  state,  stood  amazed  at  the 
showing  that  was  made.  They  had 
not  believed  it  possible  for  New  Mex- 
ico to  give  such  a  fair. 

From  the  Pecos  Valley,  one  of  the 
richest  sections  of  the  entire  South- 
west, there  came  an  exhibit  of  blooded 
dairy  cattle  valued  at  more  than 
$20,000.  From  that  and  other  sections 
of  New  Mexico  there  was  a  display  of 
swine  that  kept  all  the  people  present 
at  the  fairgrounds  marveling  at  its 
excellence.  Some  of  the  finest  range 
cattle  ever  seen  in  the  West  were  en- 
closed in  the  big  corrals  back  of  the 
grandstand.  Blooded  horses  were 
shown  that  were  the  admiration  of 
visitors  who  had  seen  the  best  exhibi- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

"Camp  Putney,"  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  fair,  was 
composed  of  an  encampment  of  boys 
and  girls  from  every  county  in  the 
state  who  were  gathered  together  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  agricui 
tural  and  horticultural  education.  Ex- 
perts from  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Mesilla  Park  were  present  to 
teach  the  youngsters  how  to  judge 
livestock  and  how  to  raise  a  good  ear 
of  corn  at  the  least  expenditure  of 
time,  labor  and  money,  while  Miss 
Manette  Myers,  director  of  industrial 
education  of  the  state,  taught  the  girls 
of  the  camp  how  to  cook  and  serve 
meals  and  how  to  do  the  multitude  of 
things  that  go  to  make  a  happy  home 

The  contest  between  the  counties 
for  the  best  agricultural  exhibit  devel- 
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ASSETS —  — 1 

Mortgage  Loans  $214 

Stocks  and  Bonds   8 

Collateral  Loans  

Policy  Loans  

Premium  Note*   

Bank  Deposits   26 

Accounts  Receivable  

Agents'  Balances    2 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   2 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents..  7 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 
premiums  _ 


913— 
066.17 
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936  64 
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.721.93 
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Furniture  and  Fixtures  8 

Agents'  Debit  Balances  
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Premium  notes,  loans  and  net 
premiums  In  excess  of  Re- 
serve   


2,921.96 

2,901.66 
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Unpaid  Death  Claims  _ 
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Reinsurance  — .... 
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8,656  88 

12,826.88 
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$219, 90S. 
$304,632.*! 


17,896. 28 
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69,866.48 
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62.86 
60.78 

68,814.88 
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$649,128  22 
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oped  into  a  keen,  but  always  friendly 
rivalry.  From  the  first  there  were 
half  a  dozen  counties  that  seemed  to 
have  the  thing  between  them.  Roose- 
velt, Chaves,  Dona  Ana,  San  Miguel 
Eddy,  San  Juan  and  Colfax,  were  all 
in  the  running,  and  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  winners  was  made 
at  a  banquet  held  in  the  dining  tent 
of  Camp  Putney  on  Friday  night  dur- 
ing fair  week  there  was  the  most  in- 
tense excitement. 

Roosevelt  County,  producing  just 
about  everything  there  is  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  way  of  agriculture,  and 
putting  forth  its  exhibit  with  an  in- 
genuity and  originality  of  style  that 
rarely  has  been  equaled  in  any  fair, 
was  conceded  first  honors  from  the 
beginning  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  visitors  to  the  fair. 

Eddy  County,  with  a  variety  of 
products,  including  a  bale  of  cotton 
and  an  exhibit  of  tobacco,  won  second 
prize,  while  Colfax,  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  mineral  counties  of  the 
state,  was  able  to  put  up  an  agricul- 
tural display  of  sufficient  excellence 
to  entitle  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges,  to  third  place. 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  about  this 
fair  was  the  generous  spirit  of  sports 
manship  that  was  displayed  after  the 
award  of  prizes  was  made  known 
There  was  plenty  of  room  for  an  argu 
ment,  but  nobody  was  disposed  to 
argue.  The  sentiment  of  the  losers 
was  well  expressed  in  a  card  placed 
over  the  San  Miguel  County  exhibit 
the  day  following  the  award,  on  which 
was  this  inscription,  "San  Miguel  con- 
gratulates Roosevelt,  Eddy  and  Colfax 
counties  upon  winning  the  prizes,  bu; 
warns  them  to  look  out  for  next  year." 


Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machln 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  Kod  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  tor  itaefl 
In  a  few  weeks  won* 

Tnera  la  a  bis  demand  for  waOa  ta 
water  atoclc  and  for  Irrigation. 
V7rlto  for  free  llrostratad  circu- 
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THE  "TUTTLE"  SELF-FEEDINQ  AND 
SELF-WIRING  HAY  PRESS 


Skim  milk  is  a  very  valuable  food 
The  butter  fat  is  removed  In  skim 
ming,  but  the  sugar,  protein  and  val 
uable  mineral  salts  remain.  Skim 
milk  at  four  cents  a  quart  Is  mucb 
cheaper  than  beefsteak  at  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  In  other  words,  at 
these  prices  one  will  get  twice  the 
nourishment  from  money  spent  for  the 
milk  than  from  the  same  amount  spent 
for  meat. 


No  amount  of  good  feed  or  good 
housing  can  make  up  for  lack  of  kind 

ness. 


Can  save  you  money  both  in  buying  and  run- 
ning a  bay  press.  W.  M.  Stephens,  Colony, 
Kane.,  says:  "I  saved  $150  in  buying  a 
'Tuttle'  and  got  a  better  press."  Our  Type 
C  press  complete  with  engine,  8330. 

THE  TUTTLE  MOTOR  PRESS  CO. 
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herd  is  Valiant  Victor  x916«;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
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bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
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 ♦  

NOTES  FROM  THE  STATE 
SECRETARY 
Rudolph  Johnson 


Some  twenty  Granges  in  Colorado 
hold  a  summer  vacation  from  May  to 
October,  during  which  period  they  do 
not  have  meetings.  Whether  this  cus- 
tom is  an  advantageous  thing  to  do  or 
not  is  a  debated  question,  but  these 
Granges  have  all  gracefully  recovered 
from  their  vacations  and  are  now  hold- 
ing lively  meetings. 

Olathe  Grange  recently  doubled  its 
membership  by  taking  in  fifty  candi- 
dates. This  is  a  newly  organized 
Grange  which  gives  every  indication 
of  becoming  one  of  the  substantial 
Granges  of  the  state. 

Entirely  too  many  members  are  be- 
ing dropped  by  the  Granges  in  Colo- 
rado for  "non-payment  of  dues,"  and 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy 
this  condition.  About  as  many  drop 
out  as  are  being  initiated,  and  it  seems 
that  the  Granges  should  be  a  little 
more  careful  about  taking  in  men  or 
women  who  are  soon  likely  to  drop 
from  membership.  In  the  next  annual 
report  of  the  State  Secretary  a  table 
will  be  prepared  which  will  show  the 
number  initiated  and  the  number 
dropped  from  each  Grange  during  the 
year  1916. 

H.  H.  Simpson,  the  county  agricul- 
turist of  Boulder  County,  is  making 
plans  for  the  holding  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes at  the  various  Grange  halls  of 
the  county.  It  is  his  purpose  to  have 
institutes  occupying  from  three  days 
to  a  week  at  each  place,  and  to  make 
them  educational  and  instructive,  with 
real  laboratory  work  and  lectures  of 
a  serious  nature,  and  not  a  matter  of 
entertainment  or  amusement. 

A  dozen  or  more  Granges  in  the 
state  are  still  content  to  send  in  re- 
ports of  a  membership  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-five.  Someone  ought  to  get 
busy  in  these  communities.  If  they 
lack  leaders  surely  someone  of  ability 
in  each  community  is  letting  golden 
opportunities  slide  past. 

Avalo  Grange,  a  newly  organized 
Grange  out  on  the  dry  land  in  Weld 
County,  reports  a  class  of  thirty-three 
candidates. 

Vernon  Grange,  under  the  leadership 
of  C.  H.  Ellis  and  his  estimable  wife, 
who  acts  as  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion, is  gradually  coming  to  the  front 
as  one  of  the  best  Granges  of  the 
state.  This  Grange  is  located  south  of 
Wray  in  Yuma  County,  in  the  very 
cream  of  the  dry  farming  regions  of 
Colorado. 

The  percapita  tax,  due  from  each 
Subordinate  Grange  to  the  State 
Grange,  is  twelve  cents  per  member 
per  quarter.  This  does  not  bring  in 
enough  revenue  to  finance  the  stale 
purchasing  agent,  and  it  is  proposed 
at  the  next  session  of  the  State 
Grange  to  raise  the  dues  five  cents  per 
member  per  quarter.  This  will  make 
the  dues  to  the  State  Grange  seven- 
teen eents  per  quarter,  or  sixty-eight 
cents  per  member  per  year.  By  this 
plan  an  additional  fund  of  $1,200  will 
be  secured,  which  will  enable  the  exec- 


Of  Value  to  Everybody 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  herewith  enclose  my  renewal  to 
your  most  valuable  journal. 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  have  never 
worked  on  a  farm,  but  I  frequently 
find  information  in  your  magazine 
that  interests  me  considerably  and 
am  certain  that  it  would  be  of  value 
to  every  farmer. 

When  I  have  read  your  paper,  I 
frequently  give  it  to  some  farmer 
friend.  Respectfully  yours.— George 
Weaver,  Durango,  Colo. 


utive  committee  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  business  department. 

The  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  indicating  the  good  work  of 
the  Order  in  Colorado.  It  is  strange 
how  many  farmers  can  still  afford  to 
go  along  without  Grange  fire  insur- 
ance, whether  by  taking  their  own 
risk  and  not  carrying  insurance,  or  by 
paying  the  high  premiums  demanded 
by  the  old  line  stock  insurance  com- 
panies. 


WRITE  US— WRITE  US  NOW 


When  I  was  a  schoolboy  and  more 
fond  of  playing  football — in  fact,  doing 
anything  else  rather  than  work  out  al- 
gebra problems — our  president,  in  ex- 
horting us  to  buckle  down  to  study, 
was  accustomed  to  say,  "You  boys  re- 
mind me  of  the  old  song — 'No  changes 
of  season  or  place  can  make  any 
change  in  your  mind.' "  This  saying 
might  appropriately  be  applied  to  the 
lecturers  and  secretaries  of  our  Sub- 
ordinate Granges,  who  seem  to  be 
either  dead  or  sleeping.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  there  are  a  number  of  Sub- 
ordinate Granges  from  which  I  have 
never  received  a  report  of  any  nature. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
Grange  is  a  co-operative  organization 
and  its  interests  are  advanced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  co-operation  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  Write  me  what  you 
are  doing  or  what  you  are  not  doing, 
and  if  you  need  assistance  some  way 
will  be  provided  to  give  it.  Every 
Subordinate  Grange  is  interested  in 
the  work  being  done  by  every  other 
Subordinate  Grange,  and  if  we  will  all 
co-operate  by  the  generous  use  of  the 
Grange  columns,  this  department  will 
not  only  be  made  much  more  interest- 
ing, but  there  will  also  be  much 
greater  progress  made  in  the  work. 


\  The  Farm  Poultry  f 

CLEAN  UP  POULTRY  QUARTERS 


If  you  desire  to  have  healthy  chick- 
ens and  get  a  good  number  of  eggs  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  they  are 
the  highest,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  poultry  house  and  yards  under- 
go a  thoro  cleaning  and  a  good  disin- 
fecting. It  is  asking  too  much  of  chick- 
ens to  expect  them  to  lay  in  dirty  quar- 
ters and  infested  with  vermin  that  saps 
their  very  life.  Give  the  hen  a  fair 
chance  and  you  will  find  that  In  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  feeding  her,  she  re- 
sponds more  generously  in  placing  the 
profit  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger 
than  perhaps  any  other  animal  on  the 
place. 

The  hen  is  naturally  a  clean  bird  and 
if  her  quarters  are  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, she  will  show  her  appreciation  by 
filling  the  egg-basket  and  by  her  cheer- 
ful song. 

Gather  up  all  the  old  scraps  of  boards 
and  other  litter,  give  the  hen-house  a 
thoro  cleaning,  haul  away  about  six 
inches  of  the  dirt  floor  and  replace  this 
with  clean  dirt  and  then  with  some 
good  disinfectant  thoroly  spray  every 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  poultry 
house.  If  you  have  nothing  else,  use 
coal  oil  into  which  has  been  poured 
some  crude  carbolic  acid.  If  you  have 
no  sprayer,  use  old  paint  brushes, 
brooms,  etc.,  but  be  sure  to  see  that 
every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  poultry 
house  is  well  covered  with  the  disin- 
fectant. 

Rake  up  all  the  cobs  and  other  trash 
into  piles  and  burn.  It  would  be  well 
to  gather  a  supply  of  cobs  from  other 
places  and  when  they  are  red  hot,  pour 
a  bucket  of  water  on  the  fire.  In  this 
way  you  can  make  a  lot  of  good  char- 
coal which  the  chickens  will  devour 
with  relish  and  there  is  no  better  medi- 
cine they  could  be  given  as  an  aid  to 
digestion.  Charcoal  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  poultry  at  all  times,  and  if  you 
cannot  make  a  sufficient  quantity  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  buy  a  supply  the 
first  time  you  are  in  town. 

Don't  think  that  one  good  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  will  last  all  winter. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated  at 
least  twice  a  month,  but  the  poultry 
house  should  have  a  good  cleaning  at 
least  once  a  week. 

A  good  formula  for  a  mite  killer  Is 
one  gallon  creosote,  one-half  gallon  ker- 


TO  MAKE  A  FEW  EGGS  GO  A 
LONG  WAY 


Scald  one  cup  of  new  milk,  add  same 
amount  of  bread  crumbs;  crusts  are 
fine  if  not  burned;  beat  four  eggs  in 
deep  bowls  till  very  light  and  dry,  add 
yolks  to  the  milk  and  crumbs,  salt*  and 
pepper  well,  fold  in  whites,  turn  onto 
a  griddle  which  is  not  too  hot  with 
plenty  of  butter  to  brown,  cut  in 
squares,  brown  on  both  sides.  Enough 
for  six  portions. — Mrs.  Fred  Davis.  Lin- 
coln Co.,  Colo. 


THE  BELGIAN  HARE  INDUSTRY 


C.  J.  Coffman  of  the  Coffman  Rabbit- 
ries  at  Wbeatridge,  Colo.,  has  prom- 
ised us  a  series  of  articles  on  the  art 
of  raising  Belgian  hares  for  both  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  These  articles  will 
take  up  the  fancy  from  the  start,  and 
will  be  fully  illustrated,  so  do  not  fail 
to  get  all  your  numbers.  If  you  have 
not  already  subscribed,  do  so  NOW, 
and  haarn  all  about  this  rapidly  ad- 
vancing industry.  Mr.  Coffman  will 
also  conduct  a  question  and  answer 
department  in  connection  with  this 
series,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  all  who  have  questions  to  an- 
swer. The  articles  will  start  in  the 
December  first  issue. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR 
BEET  SEED 


(Continued  From  Page  6) 
vitality  and  are  better  suited  to  our 
climatic  conditions  than  the  plants  pro- 
duced from  the  imported  seeds.  A 
more  abundant  foliage  and  develop- 
ment of  roots  is  seen  in  the  native 
seed  grown  beets.  This,  with  the  high- 
er vitality  and  the  sugar  quality  of  the 
beets,  serve  to  show  the  possibility 
of  seed  production  in  this  country.  As- 
suming that  the  imported  seed  is  quite 
as  good  as  that  produced  so  far  in  this 
country,  then  as  our  industry  is  a 
growing  one  and  fast  becoming  a  very 
important  one,  the  advisability  of  pro- 
ducing within  our  own  borders  the 
seed  necessary  to  provide  for  its  con- 
tinued growth  is  quite  apparent.  At 
present  there  is  only  one  domestic 
grower  of  sugar  beet  seed  whose  out- 
put is  commercially  important.  Up  in 
the  State  of  Washington  a  little  indus- 
try of  this  kind  is  developing  into  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  sugar  beat  In- 
terests of  this  country.  In  m  seotion 
of  the  country  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  the  first  effort  to  produce  sugar 
beet  seed  of  anything  like  commercial 


osene  and  one-half  pint  crude  carbolic 
acid.  This  should  be  applied  in  the 
morning  and  the  windows  and  doors 
should  be  left  open  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  injurious  odor  when  the 
chickens  go  to  roost  in  the  evening. 
The  poultry  house  should  always  smell 
sweet,  the  roosts,  dropping  boards  and 
floor  kept  clean  and  the  hens  in  a 
healthy  condition  if  you  expect  results. 

If  there  are  any  window  panes  brok- 
en, now  is  the  time  to  put  in  new  ones. 
Be  sure  that  the  poultry  house  Is  prac- 
tically air-tight  on  three  sides  so  that 
no  draft  may  get  in  to  affect  the  birds. 
The  south  side  of  the  house  should  be 
largely  open  and  covered  with  wire  net- 
ting so  that  the  birds  may  have  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  Be  sure  that 
you  go  into  winter  quarters  with  plenty 
of  straw  to  throw  on  the  floor  for 
scratching  purposes.  There  will  be 
stormy  days  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  birds  in,  and  at  such  times 
they  should  be  forced  to  scratch  for 
their  feed  in  litter  which  should  be 
changed  frequently  and  kept  clean,  if 
you  would  have  healthy  birds.  A  good 
many  farmers  haul  in  a  few  loads  of 
wheat  in  the  sheaf,  which  is  thrown  in 
the  poultry  house  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  affords  the  hens  exercise  in 
getting  the  grain  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  litter. 

Don't  overlook  the  muslin  curtains 
for  the  open  front'Of  the  poultry  house. 
It  is  possible  that  the  old  ones  should 
be  replaced  by  new  cloth,  and  this 
should  be  attended  to  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Make  some  new  nests  out  of 
bright  yellow  straw.  It  seems  to  give 
the  hen  a  new  interest  in  life  to  see  a 
new  nest  once  in  a  while,  and  I  believe 
that  she  will  lay  more  eggs.  When 
making  a  new  nest,  clean  out  all  the 
old  litter  and  give  the  inside  of  the  box 
a  good  coating  of  disinfectant. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 
PLANTS 

FOR  FARMS  AND 
COUNTRY  HOMES 

Complete — Independent 

Easy  to  Operate 
GIVE  24-HOUR  SERVICE 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO,, 


DENVER 

(806-4T) 


•  ALT  LAKE  CITY 


Awir     HIDES  and P£LTS 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  <35  ft*.)  and  Lanreat  Dealers  in  the  Northweet 
Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Frool  clrculars  to  anyone  Interested  In  Raw  Furs. 
I  ICC i  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  sl  ip  to  ua. 


importance  is  being  made.  To  be  sure 
efforts  in  a  small  way  have  been  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly Utah.  At  several  points  in  Cali- 
fornia sugar  beet  seed  is  being  raised 
on  a  small  scale,  mostly  experimental 
in  character.  At  Chino  some  seed  is 
raised,  the  past  year  considerable  was 
produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company  on  its 
large  ranch  near  the  sugar  plant. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  so  far 
as  raising  good  quality  seed  is  con- 
cerned. However,  here  in  California 
the  question  of  labor  cost  is  an  im-* 
portant  factor  and  may  retard  opera- 
tions on  a  commercial  scale  for  some 
time;  for  as  long  as  the  manufactur- 
ers can  get  the  supply  abroad  for  less, 
they  will  not  pay  more  for  the  seed. 
This  imported  seed  now  costs  the 
farmers  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound, 
or  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  acre.  The  seed 
gardens  in  the  European  countries  are 
cultivated  largely  by  cheap  help.  Wom- 
en are  often  employed  and  the  pay  is 
small.  Last  year  14,768,200  pounds  of 
sugar  beet  seed  was  imported  into  this 
country,  for  which  the  farmers  paid 
$1,064,390.  This  imported  seed,  to- 
gether with  the  domestic  seed,  was 
used  in  seeding  about  580,000  acres, 
the  beet  acreage  of  this  country  the 
past  year.  With  the  acreage  doubled 
the  item  of  seed  cost  is  a  large  one. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  sugar 
beet  acreage  will  be  largely  increased 
the  coming  year. 


CONTENTS  OF  DECEMBER  FIRST 
ISSUE 


December  first  issue  of  Western 
Farm  Life  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  Western  farmers.  In  this  issue  E.  R. 
Parsons,  a  born  optimist  and  the  great- 
est and  most  successful  of  all  dry  land 
farmers,  author  of  "Parsons  on  Dry 
Farming,"  and  a  man  who  has  most 
successfully  practiced  this  line  of  work 
in  this  and  other  countries  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  will  answer  Uncle 
Henry  Wallace  of  Wallace's  Farmer. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  a  confirmed  and  per- 
sistent knocker  against  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  great  plains 
sections,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
thru  the  columns  of  his  valuable  farm 
journal,  has  been  trying  to  stem  the 
big  tide  of  immigration  to  these  lands. 

In  this  moat  interesting  and  instruc- 
tire  story,  Mr.  Parsons  will  tell  what 
a  man  with  brains,  muscle  and  deter- 
mination can  accomplish  on  the  unirri 
gated  lands  of  the  West. 
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on  the  right,  as  if  he  had  had  definite 
instructions  about  the  location  of  some- 
thing in  it.  He  pushed  aside  the  paper 
and  peered  in  the  corners,  as  if  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search  were  small.  But  he 
v.'as  unsuccessful. 

He  reached  across  the  polished  top 
to  open  another,  but  his  sleeve  brushed 
the  envelope  rack  and  knocked  several 
of  them  to  the  desk.  Instinctively 
methodical  as  he  was,  he  paused  in  his 
search  to  replace  them. 

The  next  moment  the  self-confident 
financier  sank  back  in  the  desk  chair 
with  starting  eyes  and  lips  parted,  as 
if  breath  came  hard.  Once  he  shook 
himself  slightly,  as  if  he  tried  to  dis- 
lodge something  heavy  that  clung  to 
him. 

Gradually  his  fighting  will  overcame 
the  sick  fear  that  had  mastered  him, 
and  he  sat  up  and  took  one  of  the 
envelopes  in  his  hand.  It  was  that  one 
on  which  Nick  Bullen  had  painfully 
written  his  name. 

He  pushed  himself  up  from  his  chair; 
then  he  settled  back  again.  He  had 
thought  of  summoning  Williams  to  ex- 
plain the  writing  on  the  envelope,  but 
realized  that  his  inquiry,  after  the 
questions  he  had  already  asked,  would 
elicit  nothing  and  might  arouse  cur- 
iosity. , 

He  compared  the  envelope  on  which 
the  scraggly,  uncertain  letters  ap- 
peared to  the  others  in  the  rack.  It 
bore  the  same  water-mark,  and  he  was 
jure  that  it  had  been  taken  from  among 
them.  He  fastened  his  eyes  and  the 
mind  that  had  mastered  the  big  prob- 
lems with  which  life  had  confronted 
him  on  the  writing. 

A  child  might  have  done  it.  He 
could  reach  no  conclusion;  but  that 
name,  threatening  all  he  had  become, 
threatening  the  happiness  into  which 
he  had  pushed  his  way  with  clenched 
teeth,  stared  at  him  from  the  thick, 
white  paper.  It  was  there.  He  could 
not  get  away  from  that.  It  was  there, 
and  he  had  no  idea  nor  was  able  to 
form  a  guess  at  how  it  had  come  there. 

It  was  an  unfamiliar  script,  but  its 
menace  was  potent,  and  throbbed  about 
him  with  the  silent  chaos  of  approach- 
ing destruction.  It  was  to  Hugo  Bar- 
rington  a  warning  that  roused  every 
energy  of  his  powerful  nature  and 
stirred  new  feelings  which  he  had 
never  before  experienced. 

For  he  loved  Lucile  with  a  concen- 
trated fervor  that  was  like  the  flower- 
ing of  all  the  force,  natural  and  culti- 
vated, of  his  being.  Hitherto  he  had 
lived  for  power  in  the  world  of  men. 
Now  the  world  of  men  meant  nothing. 
His  world  was  one  woman.  Of  all  the 
soundless  threats  which  the  name  on 
the  envelope  expressed,  none  equaled 
the  possibility  of  losing  her. 

With  a  settling  of  his  features  to 
a  rigidity  suggesting  capacities  for 
holding  what  he  had  gained  that  prom- 
ised a  titanic  struggle  with  whatever 
tried  to  overthrow  him,  he  seized  the 
envelope  and  crushed  it  in  his  power- 
ful grip. 

The  gesture  was  terrifying  in  its  sig- 
nificance. The  smothering  of  a  human 
being,  the  crushing  of  a  combination  of 
forces  were  expressed  by  it.  And  with 
it  Hugo  Barrington  rose  to  his  full 
stature  physically  and  as  a  man  of  al- 
most invincible  fighting  strength  and 
faculty. 

He  pulled  a  handsome  gold  cigarette 
case  from  his  pocket  and  extracted  a 
cigarette.  He  found  a  match  and  lei- 
surely lighted  it. 

Casually,  as  if  neither  the  waiting 
bride  nor  the  threatening  envelope  con- 
cerned him,  he  strolled  toward  the  fire- 
place where,  masses  of  flowers  filled  the 
brick  opening.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  desk,  seated  himself,  and  puffed 
contentedly.  His  unoccupied  fingers 
reached  for  the  envelope  which  he  had 
tossed  back  on  the  polished  top,  and, 
as  if  he  were  halfunconscious  of  what 
he  did,  he  tore  the  paper  to  shreds. 

Still,  with  the  same  deliberation,  he 
went  again  to  the  fireplace,  laid  the 
little  heap  of  paper  on  the  hearth,  and 
lighted  it  from  his  cigarette.  With  his 
eyes  on  the  door,  he  stood  with  his  foot 
ready  to  stamp  out  the  tiny  blaze 
should  anyone  come. 

In  a  moment  the  envelope  was  ashes. 
With  a  long-stemmed  rose  that  he 
drew  from  among  the  flowers  in  the 
grate,  he  flicked  the  charred  paper  and 
the  light  ashes  back  into  the  fireplace. 

He  even  looked  at  the  rose  idly  be- 
fore he  pushed  it  back  in  place.  There 
was  a  completeness  about  the  whole 
performance  which  was  a  commentary 
on  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hugo  Bar- 
rington could  attend  to  anything  which 
held  his  interest. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  in  him  one 
sign  of  weakness,  one  slightest  indica- 
tion of  the  relaxation  and  white  terror 
that  had  made  his  strong  figure  and 
face  seem  like  the  externals  of  another 
than  himself. 

lie  returned  to  the  desk  and  resumed 
the  search  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
interrupted.  At  last  he  found  what  he 
sought  under  the  curved  base  of  the  big 
bronze  inskstand. 

It  was  a  very  small  key,  for  a  jewel- 
case  perhaps,  or  any  one  of  the  recep- 
tacles in  which  women  put  things  care- 
fully away — to  lose  them.  He  was  so 
completely  himself  by  now  that  he 
smiled  at  the  explicitly  wrong  direc- 
tions he  had  received.  They  were  a 
manifestation  of  the  wonderful  femin- 
inity of  Lucile,  the  faintly  perfumed, 
frilly  edged,  warmly  soft  femininity 
that  was  whirling  him  into  new  and  de- 
lightful fields  of  experience. 

With  the  key  in  his  hand  he  went 
upstairs  and  entered  his  wife's  suite. 


Traces  of  the  wedding  and  her  excited 
departure  still  lingered.  White  flowers 
withered  on  a  satin  chair.  A  length 
of  something  blue  and  filmy  trailed 
over  the  had  of  a  chaise  lounge. 

A  delicate  fragrance  hung  in  the  air, 
as  if  it  missed  and  waited  for  the 
woman  the  breath  of  whose  body  It 
was. 

Barrington  paused  just  inside  the 
door,  a  strange  hesitating  reverence 
holding  him.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
inhaled  the  perfume.  Something  re- 
fining, softening,  uplifting,  had  come 
into  his  life  with  Lucile,  and  he  stopped 
there,  sensing  it  with  a  worshipful 
gratitude. 

They  had  been  sitting  over  the 
luncheon-table,  prolonging  with  the 
wisdom  of  maturity  moments  that  held 
charm  and  promise.  Lucile  suddenly 
caught  her  under  lip  with  her  white, 
even  teeth,  and,  with  blue  eyes  waiting 
for  him  to  read  the  pretty  pantomime, 
and  ask  its  meaning,  looked  at  him. 

"I  forgot  those  papers  you  asked  "me 
to  bring."  she  had  replied  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

Lucile  read  that  he  was  disappointed. 
She  rose  and  went  to  him,  drawing  the 
palm  of  her  soft  hand  across  his  lips 
and  leaning  lightly  against  him. 
,"It  would  take  you  less  than  half  an 
hour  to  go  back  for  them,"  she  sug- 
gested— not  because  she  cared  for  the 
business  documents,  but  because  she 
knew  he  cared.  "I  won't  run  away  and 
leave  you — yet." 

Barrington  paused  long  enough — It 
was  as  If  his  new  imaginative  and  emo- 
tional energy  exerted  Its  young 
strength  against  the  old  and  tried 
business  nature — to  kiss  her  hand  and 
press  the  soft  hand  against  his  face. 
Then  h»  rose  and  set  off  on  the  errand, 
while  she  followed  him  with  the  mi- 
nute directions  which  had  proved  in- 
correct. 

Now  he  crossed  the  boudoir  and  en- 
tered the  bedroom.  He  secured  the  box 
which  contained  the  papers.  He  looked 
them  over  with  quick  eves  and  fingers. 

The  healthy  color  of  his  skin  altered 
perceptibly.  He  looked  gray  and 
drawn.  Twice  within  the  hour  he  had 
had  shocks  that  went  to  the  depths  of 
him. 

He  ran  over  the  papers  again.  But 
he  was  certain  that  what  he  sought 
was  not  among  them. 

When  the  telephone  bell  rang  he 
started  as  if  he  had  been  roused  from 
thoughts  that  made  every  sound  a 
threat.  Then  he  knew  that  it  must  be 
Lucile.  He  went  into  the  boudoir  and 
heard  her  voice  reproaching  him  for 
his  long  absence. 

"Lucile,  are  you  sure  that  all  of  your 
papers  are  here?"  he  asked,  forcing 
himself  to  speak  naturally. 

She  took  it  for  an  expression  of  dis- 
appointment in  her  financial  status. 

"Hugo,  I  told  you  that  I  had  nothing 
of  any  value,"  she  protested.  "Those 
papers  are  all  that  Mr.  Marsh  turned 
over  to  me." 

"He  may  have — " 

"He  has  nothing  of  mine.  Hugo. 
What  he  has  that  may  belong  to  Ted 
I  do  not  know.  Only  I  know  this — 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  valueless,"  she  re- 
plied positively. 

Barrington's  lips  closed  for  an  in- 
stant in  a  straight,  hard  line.  But 
when  he  spoke  to  her  it  was  with  the 
kindly  intonation  which  she  welcomed 
back  in  his  voice  with  characteristic 
spontaniety. 

You  mustn't  be  too  sure  that  your 
son  is  a  pauper.  What  he  has  may  be 
of  some  value  yet,"  he  said. 

"I  wish  it  might  prove  so.  But  I'm 
certain  it  is  useless  to  hope.  His  father 
propably  anticipated  that  some  of  the 
stock  he  left  him  would  increase  in 
value,  but — it  hasn't,"  Lucile  answered. 

Hugo  Barrington  picked  up  the 
worthless  papers.  It  was  like  him  to 
take  them  to  his  wife,  even  though  he 
had  lost  interest  in  them.  His  mind 
now  was  centered  on  acquiring  what 
he  believed  to  be  in  Frederick  Rad- 
ford's possession. 

Meanwhile  Radford  had  his  journey 
for  nothing.  Neither  Bess  nor  her 
mother  was  at  home,  and  when  the 
Butler  asked  if  he  wished  to  leave  word 
when  he  would  call  again,  Ted  said  he 
would  not  with  a  sense  of  relief  that, 
though  he  knew  the  respite  was  merely 
postponing  his  hour  of  torture,  was 
still  very  real. 

Impetuous  chronically,  Frederick 
Radford  became  possessed  of  a  kind  of 
desperate  energy  when  he  turned  away 
from  the  front  door  of  the  Hethering- 
ton  house.  He  rushed  around  to  his 
club  and  telephoned  a  dealer  that  his 
blue-ribbon  polo  ponies  were  for  sale. 
Almost  before  he  realized  it,  the  dealer 
told  him  that  he  was  looking  for  just 
such  a  find  and  Ted  had  agreed  to  the 
bargain. 

A  determination,  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  did  not  stop  to  question,  had 
sprung  full-grown  in  him.  The  aver- 
sion he  felt  for  becoming  a  dependent 
on  the  man  his  mother  had  married 
was  in  its  inspiration.  He  decided  to 
sell  his  personal  effects,  settle  his  pri- 
vate debts,  and  get  away  from  New 
York  and  all  that  it  meant  to  him. 

His  naturally  straightforward  nature 
rebelled  against  what  he  was  doing  in 
regard  to  Bess.  He  should  have  been 
able  to  brace  himself  and  submit  per- 
sonally to  the  ordeal  of  breaking  the 
engagement;  but  he  was  not. 

Neither  did  he  propose  to  hang 
around  town  and  have  to  suffer  the 
curiosity  and  the  sympathy  of  his 
friends.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  Mrs.  Hetherington  could  be 
entirely  circumspect  about  the  reason 
for  the  broken  engagement. 

The  fact  that  his  mother  was  the 
wife  of  a  man  of  such  enormous  wealth 
would   make   it  necessary   for  Bess's 
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mother  to  explain  that  Radford  himself 
had  nothing. 

Silence  would  lessen  the  value  of  her 
daughter  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
The  reason  for  the  interruption  to  the 
plans  which  had  been  so  generally  ad- 
vertised must  be  forthcoming. 

Ted  recalled  his  mother's  hasty  inti- 
mation that  he  should  be  provided  for; 
but  the  very  thought  that  the  explana- 
tion which  Mrs.  Hetherington  would 
circulate  would  announce  him,  if  he 
stayed  in  the  East  and  continued  to 
live  in  his  old  style,  a  dependent  on 
Barrington  gave  the  final  prod  to  his 
decision.  He  would  leave  the  next  day 
if  he  could  possibly  get  his  affairs  ln° 
shape. 

Already  he  was  outgrowing  his  old 
pleasure-loving  self.  He  knew  it  by 
the  disgust  with  which  he  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  the  affairs  he 
had  to  arrange  were  debts  for  luxuries 
in  clothes,  at  the  club,  at  the  jeweler's 
— all  the  obligations  of  an  idle,  self- 
centered  man. 

When  he  reached  home  he  asked  for 
Barrington,  knowing  that  he  had  prob- 
ably gone  long  before.  Yet  it  was  a 
distinct  relief  to  him  to  know  that  the 
millionaire  was  positively  not  under 
the  roof  which  was  formerly  his  own 
and  was  now  actually  the  property  of 
the  man  who  had  saved  his  mother 
from  ruin. 

Moved  by  kindly  interest  as  well  as 
curiosity,  he  went  up  to  Bullen's  room. 
The  new  nurse  met  him.  Beyond  her, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  little  girl,  and 
was  glad  he  had  come. 

Before  he  could  do  more  than  bow, 
Bullen's  gray  eyes  opened  and  fastened 
on  him  with  a  look  of  such  imperative 
eagerness  that  he  went  instinctively 
toward  the  bed.  The  man  made  a  weak 
gesture  which  indicated  that  he  wanted 
writing  materials.  Ted  took  his  ad-  > 
dress  book  from  his  pocket  and  ad-  ! 
justed  his  fountain  pen. 

"P-i-n-o-n,"  Radford  spelled  aloud  as 
the  man  wrote  laboriously. 

As  if  the  word  were  an  electric  sig- 
nal, little  Mile,  le  Fevre  sprang  toward 
the  bed  like  a  small  spirit  of  light  and 
energy.  She  almost  snatched  the  pa- 
per from  Ted's  hand  as  he  was  study- 
ing lt-  * 

"I  think  that's  the  name  ot  a  nut, 

he  said,  doubtfully. 

Bullen's  face  twisted  horribly.  Ted's 
solution  was  not  right.  But  little  Mile, 
le  Fevre  bent  above  him,  fairly  palpi- 
tating with  excitement. 

"Non!  Non!  Eet  ees  the  name  of  a 
citee — ees  eet  not?" 

Bullen  turned  grateful  eyes  on  her, 
and  fastened  them  there  as  if  his  hope 
of  being  understood  was  centered  in 
the  little  lady. 

"Eet  ees  a  citee  of  Arizona,"  Mile, 
le  Fevre  explained. 

"Ah,  I  see!  You  live  at  Pinon,  Ar- 
zona,  Mr.  Bullen." 

But  Radford  appeared  to  have  shaken 
the  serenity  that  the  little  lady  had  es- 
tablished temporarily.  Again  the  hid- 
eous contortions  with  which  Bullen  ac- 
companied his  abortive  efforts  at 
speech  turned  his  face  from  its  human 
semblance-  to  a  mask  that  was  so 
alarming  it  frightened  Mile,  le  Fevre, 
and  made  Radford  step  back  to  let  the 
nurse  get  close  to  her  patient. 

"Go!    Go  at  once!    You  excite  him! 
Dr.    Stratton    says   he   must   be  kept 
quiet!"    Miss  Thorpe  ordered  with  the  j 
decision  of  one  accustomed  to  unques-  i 
tioned  obedience. 

Ted  and  Mile,  le  Fevre  fled  from  the 
room  with  the  fear  that  they  had  done 
vital  harm  to  the  patient. 

"Oh,  he  looked  as  eef  he  could  keel 
you!"  the  little  girl  whispered  when 
they'  were  in  the  hall  with  the  door 
closed  between  them  and  Bullen.  "He 
must  hate  you!" 

Radford  felt  a  sudden,  unaccountable 
but  very  intense  desire  to  defend  him- 
self. He  somehow  wanted  the  little 
girl  to  think  well  of  him. 

"He  couldn't  hate  me  when  he  has 
never  seen  me  before  today,  could  he? 
You  wouldn't  hate  me — at  first  sight, 


would  you?"  he  asked. 

Quite  without  intending  it,  he  spoke 
as  if  she  were  a  child.  She  seemed  that 
— a  pale,  emotional  child,  who  could 
flush  and  glow  and  be  tender  almost 
like  a  woman. 

"Monsieur,"  she  so  id  slowly,  her  even 
little  teeth  seeming  almost  to  bite  off 
the  words,  "eet  ees  quite  possible  that 
I  hate  you — at  first  sight — eef  you  treat 
me  as  a  child.  Because  you  are  beeg" 
- — the  way  she  said  it  insidiously  took 
the  conceit  out  of  each  separate  in^h 
of  Radford's  six  feet — "an'  I  am  leetle 
ees  not  a  reason  that  you  should  fail 
to  treat  me  as  a  lady!" 

Before  Radford  could  reply,  she  had 
flitted  like  a  large  black  moth  back 
into  the  very  room  from  which  she 
had  been  ejected.  He  dared  not  fol- 
low. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue) 


THE  HORSE— A  FRIEND  OF  MAN 


By  C.  J.  Coffman,  Wheatridge,  Colo. 
Along  the  hot  and  dusty  road, 

When  the  broiling  sun  stood  high, 
I  drew  you  with  a  heavy  load; 
No  thought  of  self  had  L 

On  Sunday  morn  in  quiet  and  peace, 

I  gladly  took  you  all 
To  worship  God.    Then  home  again, 

I  stood  at  beck  or  call. 

No  time  there  was  in  those  sweet 

years, 

Thru  heat,  or  cold,  or  snow, 
That  I  refused  thy  will  to  do 
Where'er  you  bade  me  go. 
******* 

Then  came  the  Car.   A  glittering  thing 
Of  steel,  and  purring  wheels, 

That  knows  no  weariness  or  pain; 
That  never  thinks  or  feels. 

And  next  the  Tractor  great,  that  pulls 

Full  many  a  heavy  load 
Past  farm  and  glade,  in  heat  and  shade 

Along  our  quiet  road. 

******* 

Master,  I'm  dying.    Not  for  thee 

To  save  thy  gold  or  life. 
But  many  miles  across  the  sea, 

'Mid  battles'  crash  and  strife. 

The    Noise — the  Noise — the  fearful 

sounds 

Of  shrieking  shells — the  crash 
Of  bursting  hells  let  loose  by  men, 
With  awful  jar  and  flash. 

But  I  must  go  the  way  of  all. 

Death  is  my  portion  due — 
I  might  have  died — but  let  it  go — 

I  would  have  died — for  you. 


Equip  your  auto  with  one  of  the  new 
cuckoo  clocks.  When  the  thing 
reaches  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  the  bird  will  come  out  and  sing, 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 
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ACRE.*   AND  RANCHES 


S.000  ACRES— Pittsburg  Co.;  farming, 
pasture,  oil  and  gas  land:  $5  to  $25  per 
acre.    John  Cavanagh.  McAlester.  Okla. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
farm  or  fruit  ranch  for  sale.  O.  O.  Mat- 
teson,  94  Andrus  Bldg..  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

WASTE  D — To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved 
land  for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham.  Hous- 
ton. Texas. 


200-ACRE  ranch  for  sale,  near  Gun- 
nison. Colo.  Good  producer.  For  par- 
ticulars address  B.  F.  Anderson.  Gun- 
nison. Colo. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
eood  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing.  118  Palace  Mldg..  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

160  ACRES;  well  improved;  water; 
fenced;  44  head  cattle  and  horses,  ve- 
hicles, machinery,  complete.  Write  for 
partculars.  Jos.  Sockost,  Glacier,  Gun- 
nison Co.,  Colo. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minnea- 
olis.  Minn. 

RELINQUISHMENT  of  %  section  of 
homestead  land  82  miles  east  of  Denver, 
land  selling  in  this  neighborhood  at 
$15.00.  This  is  fine  land,  but  I  am  a 
widow  with  one  child  and  no  means  to 
go  on  the  land  with.  Address  F.  C. 
Smith,  1402  Arapahoe,  Denver. 

FOR  SALE— All  kinds  of  poultry, 
turkeys,  geese,  Pekin.  Rouen,  Muscovy 
and  Runner  ducks.  Pearl  and  white 
guineas,  bantams,  cocks  and  cockerels; 
also  hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
raccoons,  canary  birds,  fancy  pigeons. 
Write  for  free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen, 
Platte  Center,  Neb. 

WILL  SELL  250  ACRES  IRRIGATED 
land   or  any  part.     Paid-up  perpetual 
water   rights;    in    the    famous  Delta, 
Colo.,  district.    To  those  showing  abil- 
ity, help,  equipment  and  capital  to  im- 
prove and  put  in  crops  to  farm  right.  j 
Will  take  half  crop  raised  as  payments  i 
until   paid.     No  cash   required.  Free 
pine    timber    for    building;    saw  mill 
near.     Price  $50.00  per  acre,  less  than  I 
water  being  sold  in  vicinity.    Address  i 
William  A.  McCutchen,  care  Colorado 
State  and  Savings  Bank,  Denver,  Colo.  ' 

WE  HAVE  160  acres  (or  will  divide)  ! 
of  A-l  new  irrigated  land  under  a  good 
ditch.  Only  raised  one  crop,  therefore 
absolutely  free  from  weeds;  no  stone  ! 
or  gravel.  This  land  lays  gently  roll- 
ing, with  a  beautiful  building  site.  Only  ! 
6  miles  west  of  Ft.  Lupton,  two  miles  i 
from  Dacono  and  two  miles  from'  St. 
Vrain.  all  railroad  stations,  and  only 
23  miles  north  of  Denver,  3  miles  from 
coal  mine  where  you  can  get  all  the 
coal  you  need  for  from  $2.00  to  $2.25 
per  ton.  On  good  roads  and  in  as  good 
a  sugar  beet,  potato  and  alfalfa  coun- 
try as  is  in  Colorado.  Will  sell  for 
$110  per  acre,  with  only  one-fifth  down 
and  the  balance  spread  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  at  6  per  cent  interest. 
With  the  party  showing  that  he  means 
business  and  enough  stock  and  equip- 
ment to  successfully  handle  this  land,  | 
will  reduce  the  first  payment  enough 
to  allow  him  to  erect  all  necessary 
buidings.  We  are  trustees  for  the  own- 
ers of  this  land  and  have  orders  from 
the  court  to  sell  the  land  at  this  re- 
duced price  in  order  to  settle  the  estate. 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co..  Trustees, 
701  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

FARM  LANDS— 20  YEARS  TO  PAY 
Fertile  farms  in  Western  Canada  of- 
fered by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Productive  soil;  good  cli- 
mate: ready  markets;  fine  churches  and 
school*;  unexcelled  transportation;  all 
conveniences  and  opportunities  of  best 
farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices  $11 
to  $30  an  acre:  Irrigated  land  from  $35. 
Loan  of  $2,000  to  assist  practical  farm- 
ers In  Irrigated  districts.  Twenty  years 
to  pay — or  sooner  at  your  option.  Long 
before  your  final  payment  is  due  your 
farm  will  have  paid  for  Itself.  Also 
some  Improved  farms  with  houses, 
barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now 
growing  on  them  on  the  same  favor- 
able terms.  Interest  In  all  cases  only 
*  per  cent.  This  offer  Is  based  on  good 
land;  we  offer  these  terms  because  we 
know  a  farmer  on  our  lands  can  "be 
successful":  he  can  live  well  and  save 
enough  to  pay  for  his  farm.  Western 
Canada  lands  are  naturally  suited  to 
growing  grains,  fodders,  vegetables, 
dairying  and  raising  horses,  cattle, 
■beep,  swine,  poultry.  Cash  In  on  the 
high    grain    prices.     Don't  delay:  the 


best  lands  will  be  taken  first.  Write 
today  for  free  handbook  and  full  in- 
formation to  J.  S.  Dennis.  Assistant  to 
i  the  President.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAY. Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

FOR  SALE 
$6,500 — 320  acres;  5-room  cottage 
surrounded  by  fruit  and  shade  trees; 
well,  five  feet  to  the  best  water; 
milk  cella'r;  barn  30x60,  not- very  good; 
I  540  acres  of  leased  pasture  with  two' 
streams  of  never-failing  water;  18 
Shorthorn  cows  and  bull,  7  heifers,  12 
calves.  4  horses  and  2  matched  2-3 
years  olds;  crops  of  hay,  oats  and  corn 
of  60  acres;  100  turkeys  and  chickens. 
Situated  one-half  mile  from  Lincoln 
Highway,  15  miles  from  Colorado 
Springs. 

$12.000 — 800  acres:  5-room  house; 
large  hay  and  stock  barn;  two  lakes: 
good  hay  and  farm  land. 

$5.600 — 640  acres;  4-5  room  houses, 
barns  and  good  well,  with  windmill; 
640  acres  of  leased  land,  25  miles  from 
Colorado  Sprngs.  All  can  be  cultivated; 
good  corn  and  grain  lands. 

$35,000  — 1,200  acres;  good  water 
rights,  15  cubic  feet;  6x8  miles  of  free 
open  range  joins;  100  head  of  cattle, 
12  horses;  300  tons  of  alfalfa  and  other 
feed;  2  cottages,  good  barn;  lots  of 
fruit  and  shade  for  stock:  fine  large 
spring;  on  auto  road. 

$40.000 — 2,240  acres;  6-room  house 
I  and  barn,  not  very  good;  10,000  acres 
of  leased  lands,  all  fenced  with  wire 
fencing;  implements  and  span  of 
horses;  springs  and  running  stock 
water;  300  acres  in  alfalfa  and  blue- 
stem;  good  water  rights;  300  head  of 
Black  Polled  cattle,  including  8  full- 
blood  bulls;  the  increase  in  stock 
should  make  this  a  $10,000  proposition 
I  in  three  years. 

Only  cash  will  be  considered  on 
.  above  ranches. 

J.   L.  SCHAEFER 
28  W.  Bijou  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

LIVE  STOCK 

PEDIGREED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  pups. 
Frank  Davis  &  Sons,  Holbrook,  Nebr. 

PURE-BRED  coon,  cat,  deer,  rabbit, 
wolf  and  fox  hounds;  Walker  and  July 
strains;  trained  and  untrained.  Ten 
days'  trial  allowed.  J.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick,  111. 

DUROCS  AND  HOLSTEINS — 20  head 
of   young   boars  and  gilts,  with  size, 
quality  and  breeding.    Also  have  a  few 
I  head  of  Holstein  calves,  registered  and 
grades.     City    View    Farm,    Box  718, 
|  Pueblo,  Colo. 

CATTLE    FOR    SALE — Will    sell  at 
|  reasonable    price    if    taken    soon,  100 
head    pure-bred,    large,    fat  Hereford 
I  heifers,   coming    two   years   old,  bred. 
I  Address  Owner,  Box  35,  Hillside,  Fre- 
mont Co.,  Colo. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY 
hogs  for  sale.  Price  right  for  quick 
|  sale.  Sired  by  Wide  Awake  Boy 
163759.  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake 
by  Buddy  68339,  by  Buddy  K  4th  20861. 
Geo.  N.  Smith,  Padroni,  Colo. 


SOLICITORS  WANTED — We  want  a 
representative  in  every  city,  town  and 
community  in  Colorado,  Wyoming.  Ida- 
ho, Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  look  after 
our  renewals  and  to  secure  new  sub- 
scriptions to  Western  Farm  Life.  Un- 
der our  direction  you  can  soon  build 
up  a  permanent  paying  business  that 
will  justify  you  giving  your  entire  time 
and  attention  to.  If  you  are  a  hustler 
and  are  in  earnest,  write  us  today  for 
full  particulars.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver, 
Colo. 

FARMERS  W  A  N  T  E  D— Men  and 
women  everywhere.  U.  S.  Government 
jobs;  $75  month;  short  hours;  vaca- 
tions; rapid  advancement;  steady  work; 
many  appointments  coming:  common 
education  sufficient.  No  pull  required. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute. 
Dept.  D  182,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  . 


BIRD  HUNTERS  WARNED  BY  U.  8. 


FARMERS  WANTED — Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, offers  special  inducements;  gov- 
ernment land,  water,  railways,  free 
schools,  31%  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruit,  etc.  Climate  like  California. 
Ample  markets.  Reduced  passages  for 
approved  settlers.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  rep- 
resentative from  Victora,  687  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.    Box  49. 


KODAK  FINISHING 

KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store.  1033  16th 
St..  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
I  kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
I  supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film. 
I  10c.  Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up. 
:  Mail  orders  solicited.  Kodak  and  cam- 
I  era  catalogues  mailed  free  upon  re- 
;  quest.  Mention  this  paper. 


SYRUP 

FARMER  HAMLETT'S  PURE  CANE 
SYRUP.    Open  kettle;  delicious;  thick; 

I  contains  ALL  sugars.  From  plantation 
to  YOUR  table.  Quick  shipments.  You 
can  examine  svrup  at  YOUR  depot,  see 
it,  taste  it — if  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, I  will  refund  your  money  prompt- 
ly. Five  gallons,  $2.75;  10  gallons, 
$5.10;  30  gallons,  $13.50;  55  gallons, 
$23.10;  4c  secures  sample.    Secure  club 

I  order  and  get  your  syrup  free. 

|  FARMER  HAMLETT'S  PLANTATION 
Laurel  Route.    NEW  ORLEANS 

!  __  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS — F.  J.  Larson  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  and  book  free.  901 
Gas  &  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Many,  very  many,  inquiries  come  to 
us  asking  for  the  address  of  a  breeder 
of  Holstein  and  other  dairy  cattle.  If 
anyone  having  acclimated  pure  dairy 
stock  for  sale  reads  this  he  can  find 
buyers  by  putting  a  little  ad  in  these 
columns. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEYS — We  have  a 
splendid  bull,  dropped  in  December,  one 
in  January,  one  February  calf,  one 
March  calf;  all  out  of  good  cows  and 
by  Tormentor's  Landseer  Lad,  the  but- 
ter-bred bull.  Three  little  fellows  by 
Count  Majesty.  Get  prices;  they  are 
right.  A.  M.  McClenahan,  Greeley, 
Colo. 


POULTRY 


If  you  have  poultry,  peafowls, 
guineas  or  geese  for  sale,  you  can  find 
customers  by  placing  a  classified  ad  in 
these  columns. 

Fine  large  heavy  laying  strain  White 
Rocks.  Pullets  and  cockerels;  all  ages 
and  prices.  Buy  now,  save  express 
charges.  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr,  Weld 
County,  Colo. 

HELP  WANTED 

If  you  want  a  position  on  stock, 
dairy,  poultry  or  fruit  farm,  put  an  ad 
in  this  department.  Costs  only  four 
cents  per  word  and  is  pretty  sure  to 
find  what  you  want. 

YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  a 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to 
your  friends?  Then  write  BANNER 
TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  164,  Chicago, 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  a 
wonderful  offer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FORD  OWNERS,  FREE — Our  bargain 
sheet  puts  money  in  your  pocket.  Auto 
Accessory  Co..  Omaha,  Nebr.  Address 
Dept.  B. 

FARM  TRACTOR  ENGINES  repaired, 
cylinders  bored  and  new  pistons  fitted. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  this  work  right 
at  low  cost.  A.  E.  Johnson  Machine 
Co.,  1447  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

LUMBER,  direct  from  the  mill  to  you. 
Send  for  free  price  list  and  enclose 
your  lumber  bill  for  our  figures.  Buy 
before  prices  advance.  Pacific  Mill  & 
Timber  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Portland,  Ore. 


CUT  RATES  ON  LUMBER— Buy  di- 
rect from  the  Puget  Sound  Mills.  Com- 
mon lumber,  $6.00.  Fir  dimensions. 
$7.00.  Silo.  $19.00.  Cedar  shingles, 
$1.65.  Highest  references.  All  grades 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  specifica- 
tions for  everything  in  the  lumber  line. 
P.  O.  Box  1203.  Seattle,  Wash.    Desk  H. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber. 
449-20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Cupboards  for  the  canned  products 
also  may  be  made  of  goods  boxes  by 
putting  in  shelves  and  adding  legs, 
with  doors  or  curtains  at  the  front  to 
exclude  the  light. 


With  the  approach  of  the  open  sea- 
son for  shooting  wild  fowl,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
warning  sportsmen  that  the  federal 
regulations  as  amended  October  1, 
1014,  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Some 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  various  state  laws  do  not 
always  conform  to  the  federal  regula- 
tions. This  is  regarded  as  unfortunate, 
but  in  such  cases  the  department  must 
insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  fed- 
eral regulations. 

The  department  will  consider  any 
recommendations  submitted  in  good 
faith  for  amendment  of  the  regula- 
tions, but  v.- ill  hold  no  public  hearings 
thereon,  nor  will  it  amend  the  regula- 
tions prior  to  October  15,  1915.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  department  to  con- 
form the  regulations  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  sportsmen  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
wild  fowl  the  necessary  protection. 

Federal  regulations  divide  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  two  zones:  Zone  No. 
1,  the  breeding  zone,  includes  the 
states  of  Oregon.  Idaho,  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  all 
states  north  of  them.  Zone  No.  2,  the 
wintering  zone,  includes  all  states 
south  of  those  named. 

The  regulations  prescribe  seasons 
as  follows: 

Open  Seasons  for  Migratory  Birds  in 
1915  Under  Federal  Regula- 
tions— Zone  No.  1 

Waterfowl,  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  16. 

Exceptions:  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  1. 

New  York,  ■  Connecticutt,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oct.  1  to  Jan.  16. 

New  Jersey,  Nov.  1  to  Feb.  1. 

Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Wisconsin,  Sept.  7  to  Dec.  1. 
Rails,  Coots,  Gallinules,  Sept.  1  to 
Dec.  1. 

Exceptions:  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Aug.  15 
to  Dec.  1. 

Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Long  Island,  Sept.  16  to  Dec.  1. 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Wisconsin,  Sept.  7  to  Dec.  1. 

Oregon,  Washington,  Oct.  1  to  Jan. 
16. 

Woodcock,  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  1. 
Exceptions:      Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersev,  Oct.  10  to 
Dec.  1. 

Rhode  Island,  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  1. 
Pennsylvania,  Long  Island,  Oct.  15 
to  Dec.  1. 

Shore  Birds— Black-Breasted  and  Gol- 
den Plover,  Jacksnipe,  Yellowlegs, 
Sept.  1  to  Dec.  16. 

Exceptions:  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Long  Island,  Aug.  15  to  Dec.  1. 

New  York  (except  Long  Island), 
Sept.  16  to  Dec.  1. 

Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota, Wisconsin,  Sept.  7  to  Dec.  1. 

Oregon,  Washington,  Oct.  1  to 
Dec.  16. 

Insectivorous  birds  are  protected  in- 
definitely. Band-tailed  pigeons, 
i  cranes,  swans,  curlew,  smaller  shore 

birds  and  wood  ducks  are  protected 
I  until  Sept.  1,  1918.    Rails  in  Vermont 

and  woodcock  in  Illinois  are  also  pro- 
j  tected  until  1918. 

Shooting  prohibited  between  sunset 
|  and  sunrisa,  or  at  any  time  on  sections 
|  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
I  rivers  after  Jan.  1,  1915. 


Advice  can  be  •  borrowed  any  time 
and  without  security,  and  the  lender 
will  remain  your  friend  unless  you 
pay  it  back, 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
United  States  leads  the  world  as  an 
exporter,  having  forged  ahead  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  total  exports 
in  the  fiscal  vear  1915  aggregated 
$2,768,600,000,  as  against  $2,170,000,000 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Hercules 


is  the  puller  that  has  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  features,  giving  you  three 
machines  in  one.  There  isn't  a  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  grown  that  the 
Hercules  won't  pull  out  without  straining  or  breaking  any  castings.  It's  the  low- 
down  constructed  puller  that  has  self-anchoring  and  stump-anchoring  features — 
the  one  with  double  safety  ratchets,  that  insure  the  absolute  safety  of  men  and 
team.    I  want  to  send  you  a  Hercules  on 


30  Days '  Free  Trial 


so  you  can  see  how  powerful  it  is  and  how  easy  it  works.  I  want  you  to  know  for 
yourself  that  the  all-steel  construction  means  60%  less  weight  and  400%  greater 
strength  than  cast-iron  or  "semi-steel."  Besides  that,  I  want  to  save  you  big 
money  on  the  cost.    I'm  making  a 

Special  Price  Proposition 

to  the  first  buyer  in  5000  different  parts  of  the  country.  If 
I  get  one  Hercules  in  each  locality  more  will  surely  follow 
because  of  Hercules  quality  and  efficiency.  So  I  can  easily 
afford  to  sacrifice  my  profit  on  the  first  machine  in 
each  locality.     Take  advantage  of  this  big  profit  and 
big  saving  opportunity  now .    Besides  my  30  days'  free 
trial  offer  and  money-saving  price  I  give  you  a 

3  Year  Guarantee 

that  means  something.  The  all-steel  construction, 
the  triple  power  feature  that  saves  your  team  and 
gives  a  tremendous  increase  of  power,  the  double 


Read  How  Fortunes  Are  Made 
Quick  By  Pulling  Stumps 

LET  me  send  you  my  new,  fine,  free  book  at  once.  I  want  to  show 
you  proof  how  vou  can  turn  each  acre  of  stump  land  into  a 
double  profit  the  first  year,  in  extra  crops  and  added  value  of  land 
— by  pulling  stumps  with  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller — andhow 
you  can  make  big  Money  in  your  spare  time  by  pulling  stumps  for  your  neighbors  or  by 
rentinq  your  machine  at  a  nice  iat  profit.  My book  shows  actual photographs  and  prints, 
actual  letters  from  m^uy  owners,  telling  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  Hercules — how 
it  pulls  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes — how  it  easily 
pulls  an  acre  a  day.  Read  how  one  man  increased  his  land  value  from  $25.00  an  acre 
to  $125.00.    Read  why  the  Hercules  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make  now.  The 

Stump  Puller 

safety  ratchets  and  the  careful  lurningand  grinding  of  every  part — all  these  things 
make  it  safe  for  us  to  guarantee  the  replacement  of  any  casting  of  a  Hercules  that 
breaks  anytime  within  three  years,  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  machine  or  your  fault. 
Also  portable  hand  Duller  for  the  man  who  has  no  horses. 

This  Free  Book  Tells  All 

Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  so  I  can 
send  you  the  convincing  facts  about  the  superiority  and  efficiency  and  value  of 
the  Hercules  Stump  Puller.  Only  5000  of  these  machines  will  be  sold  at  this 
remarkable  introductory  price,  so  get  your  name  in  now.  My  new  book  is  a  beauty. 
See  the  real  pictures  of  big  stumps  it  has  pulled  out  like  you  would  pull  weeds. 
Read  the  many  interesting  letters  from  farmers,  lumbermen  and  land  promoters. 
Stumps,  stumps,  stumps,  pulled  out  quick,  making  fortunes  for  owners  of 
Hercules  Stump  Pullers.  I  want  you  to  know  the  facts.  Just 

Mail  Coupon  or  Postal  Now 

I'll  send  the  book  and  price  by  return  mail.  I'll  tell  you  the  best  crops  to  raise 
on  virgin  land  where  stumps  were  before.  I  simply  want  to  get  my  free  book  to 
you  at  once,  so  that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules  All 
Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller  and  how  it  does  such  a  splendid  work  making 
big  profits  for  owners  everywhere.  Mail  me  the  coupon  or  postal  right  now,  before 
you  forget,  or  take  down  the  name  and  address  and  write  me  as  soon  as  you  get 
a  postal  card .    Address  me  personally, 

B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Company 

1863  24th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


ALL  STEEL 
TRIPLE 
POWER 


r  RUSH  Coupon  for  Book  1 
and  New  Low  Price 

■  Mr.  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pre*.,  Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

1863  24th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 

Dear  Mr.  Puller:  Mall  me  your  free  book  and  special  price  _ 
"    offer  on  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller. 

^  Nan*.  
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OBSERVATIONS  IN 
THE  FIELD 

E.   M.  AMMONS 

This  fall  there  Is  a  much  brighter 
outlook  for  southwestern  Colorado  and 
northwestern  New  Mexico  than  for 
many  years  past.  Crops  have  been 
unusually  good. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  San 
Juan  basin  since  its  settlement  has 
been  the  want  of  proper  transporta- 
tion facilities.  The  section  has  been 
reached  only  by  narrow  gauge  roads, 
causing  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense in  shipments  of  all  kinds.  It 
Is  understood  that  the  management  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company  has,  for  some  time  past,  in- 
tended to  build  a  broad  gauge  road  to 
Durango,  but  financial  conditions  have 
delayed  the  enterprise.  Recent  in- 
crease in  crop  production,  however, 
now  necessitates  some  action,  and  sur- 
veyors are  locating  the  line  of  a  broad 
gauge  road.  This  will  connect  with 
the  main  line  at  the  south  fork  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River  and  cross  over  the 
Continental  Divide  thru  a  short  tunnel 
to  the  San  Juan  River  and  Pagosa 
Springs.  The  work  already  done 
shows  that  a  maximum  grade  of  only 
two  per  cent  will  be  required. 

This  fall  the  road,  with  its  present 
facilities,  has  not  been  able  to  properly 
care  for  the  business  offered  it.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  company  will  want 
to  even  attempt  to  increase  its  nar- 
row gauge  equipment.  Well  posted 
railroad  men  insist  that  the  narrow 
gauge  lines  will  not  pay.  It  requires 
the  same  train  crews  to  haul  10  to  20 
per  cent  on  the  present  narrow  gauge 
roads  of  what  the  same  crews  would 
be  able  to  handle  on  a  broad  gauge 
line. 

To  illustrate  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion, it  may  be  mentioned  that  1,500 
standard  gauge  cars  of  potatoes  were 
shipped  from  one  station  alone  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley,  and  stockmen  are 
compelled  to  order  cars  far  in  advance 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  shipments. 
Even  the  apple  crop  in  the  San  Juan 
basin  was  considerable  this  year  and 
remunerative  to  the  grower.  Buyers 
state  that  at  least  $75,000  was  paid 
to  Aztec  and  Farmington  alone  for  ap- 
ples this  fall.  The  production  of  grain 
is  probably  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  section.  Farmers  are  paying 
more  attention  to  livestock  feeding 
and  especially  to  the  growing  of  hogs. 
The  whole  basin  furnishes  unusually 


favorable  conditions  for  the  production 
of  swine,  which  can  now  be  found  on 
almost  every  single  farm  and  ranch. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
available  agricultural  land  Is  now  de- 
veloped or  in  use.  There  is  ample 
water  for  all  of  it.  Probably  no  better 
watered  section  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  semi-arid  region.  Capital 
is  beginning  to  realize  this,  and  a 
great  development  may  be  expected 
within  a  very  short  time. 

The  San  Juan  basin  embraces  every 
desirable  climatic  condition.  In  the 
upper  valleys  and  the  highest  mesas 
high  altitude  crops  are  very  successful, 
while  in  the  lower  altitudes  fruits  and 
general  crops  thrive  unusually  well. 
This  section  seems  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa  and 
corn,  while  the  mild  winters  furnish 
an  ideal  condition  under  which  to  fin- 
ish livestock. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  most  desirable  land  awaiting 
the  ditch  builder  and  settler,  and  the 
railroad  company  is  beginning  work 
none  too  soon  to  meet  the  increased 
traffic  which  is  sure  to  speedily  come. 


SIZE  OF  INDIAN  FARMS 

No  better  illustration  can  be  given 
of  the  meager  agricultural  develop- 
ment among  the  Apache  Indians  than 
an  incident  that  occurred  a  week  or 
two  ago  near  the  agency  at  Dulce.  A 
number  of  visitors  were  being  shown 
over  the  country  and  the  driver  was 
asked  what  crops  were  grown  in  the 
vicinity.  "Wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and 
corn,"  was  the  reply.  "How  much 
corn  do  they  grow  to  the  acre?"  was 
asked.  "Don't  know,"  was  the  laconic 
reply;  "they  never  plant  that  much." 
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Valuable  Book 
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Red  Seal 


Dry  Batteries 

Most  effic  ient,  satisfactory  and  economi- 
cal medium  of  Ignition  for 

Gas  Engines — Automobiles — 
Tractors 

also  for  Phones,  Bells,  Hand  Lanterns,  etc. 

Complimentary  to  Users  of  Dry  Batteries 

►••■ml  iih  your  dealer's  name  and  we  will 
forward  you  free  and  postpaid,  book — 
Mow  lo  Kim  theOas  Knglne—  Simplified" 
also  our  catalog  containing:  pictures  and 
'■••Hi-rlpllons  of  everything:  electrlcul  for 
home  and  on  the  farm. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 
Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries 
The  Guarantee  Protects  You 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 
132  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
New  York         St.  LonU         San  Francisco 
Factorin:      Uttty  City.  Cincinnati  and  Ravenna,  0. 


HINDERING  DEVELOPMENT 

No  county  in  New  Mexico,  perhaps, 
has  more  tillable  land  or  better  irri- 
gation facilities  than  San  Juan.  The 
development  of  this  section,  however, 
is  greatly  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
154  of  the  171  townships  In  the  county 
are  withdraw  from  entry.  With  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  tillable 
land  withheld  from  its  best  use  and 
the  necessity  to  build  and  maintain 
expensive  highways  and  bridges,  this 
county  certainly  has  a  heavy  load  to 
carry. 


WESTERN  PROGRESS 

Farmers  around  Carey,  Idaho,  are 
organizing  a  company  to  irrigatel5,000 
acres  from  a  storage  reservoir  in  the 
Little  Wood  River.  The  dam  will  cost 
$50,000. 

Thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  near 
Lyman,  Wyo.,  will  be  reclaimed  thru 
a  new  irrigation  project  to  be  estab- 
lished near  that  place  and  which  is  to 
be  fed  from  Black's  Fork,  a  tributary 
to  Green  River. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  last 
eight  miles  of  the  Colorado  State  High- 
way to  connect  the  balance  of  the  state 
with  the  San  Juan  Basin,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  highway  will  be  opened  to 
traffic  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Big  Horn  Canyon  Irrigation  and 
Power  Company  of  Wyoming  has  com- 
pleted its  preliminary  investigations 
for  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Horn  canyon.  A  solid 
limestone  bed  rock  was  found. 

Water  rights  have  been  granted  for 
the  third  unit  of  the  irrigation  system 
on  the  Wind  River  reservation  in  Fre- 
mont county,  Wyoming.  The  proposed 
ditch  will  be  25  to  30  miles  long  and 
will  water  40,000  acres  of  deeded  land 
and  35,000  acres  of  Carey  act  land. 

Charley  Chapson,  one  of  southern 
Colorado's  best  known  cattlemen,  was 
asked  a  few  days  ago  if  buyers  had 
visited  his  neighborhood  in  search  of 
horses  for  the  European  war.  "Yes," 
he  replied,  "I  sold  them  some  and  tried 
to  sell  them  another.  I  told  them  he 
ought  to  be  a  good  war  horse,  because 
he'd  rather  die  than  run." 

Surveys  for  the  irrigation  of  10,000 
acres  in  the  Succor  Creek  irrigation 
district  of  Idaho  have  been  completed. 
An  interesting  fact  about  this  district 
is  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  water 
which  comes  entirely  from  Oregon 
territory  and  run  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  upon  Idaho  land.  Of  the  10,000 
acres  only  about  2,400  are  In  Oregon. 
The  project  will  coat  about  *2ft  an 
acrp 


Economy  Engines  are  built 

with  large  bearings,  drop  forged 
crankshafts,  heavy  base  and  fly- 
wheels, fly  ball  governor  with  speed 
regulator,  and  an  economical  mix- 
ing valve;  in  fact,  everything 
needed  to  make  an  easy,  smooth 
running  engine,  developing  a  large 
surplus  of  power.  Will  operate  on 
gasoline,  kerosene,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial gas. 

These  engines  rated  by  Univer- 
sity experts;  full  report  of  their 
test  given  in  our  Engine  Catalog. 

Quality— Price— Service 

Iwo  factories  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  one  building  each  year 

twice  as  many  buggies  as  any  other  factory  in  the  United 
States,  the  other  building  over  100  engines  a  day,  in  order 
to  meet  our  demand  is  proof  that  Sears-Roebuck  quality, 
price  and  service  are  right. 

We  have  fifteen  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  (one  near  you)  from  which  we  ship  American  Beauty 
Buggies  and  Economy  Gasoline  Engines. 

You  Are  Not  Treating  Your  Pocketbook  Fairly 

unless  you  at  least  write  us  and  ask  for  our  wonderful  engine  or 
buggy  proposition,  or  both,  if  you  want  them.  Write  today  and  our 
proposition  will  be  sent  you  immediately,  postpaid. 

Saved  $20.00  to  $30.00 

Our  customers  tell  us  that  by 
purchasing  their  vehicles  from  us 
they  saved  from  $20.00  to  $30.00 
on  what  they  would  have  paid  else- 
where. Because  of  our  splendid 
manufacturing  facilities  and  tre- 
mendous output  we  are  able  to  give 
you  better  vehicles  at  lower  prices 
than  anyone  else.  Our  American 
Beauty  Buggies  have  won  the 
lead  on  account  of  high  quality  and 
low  prices.  We  are  acknowledged 
as  headquarters  for  vehicles  and 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
Special  Catalog  before  ordering 
elsewhere.    Sent  free  on  request. 
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Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prizes  awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
—  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada's 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 

Wettern  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
\k  present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 

yVJ/'  In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splendid  schools,  ex- 
ta\  cePtional  social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and  other  great  attractiona. 
f»)  W  There  is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamnhM  and  asV  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address 

J.  L.  PORTE 

Ounn  Block      Great  Falla,  Mont. 

Canadian  Government  Agon* 


I  Engine  Power 

i  Costs  Less  Now  I 


_W        Easy  to  start;  no  cranking ;  easy  to  understand  and  manage; 
_V  and  easy  to  pay  for  on  any  suitable,  reasonable  terms  of  payment, 
_V  during  a  year.   I  have  helped  many  thousands  to  own  engines  in  this 
_V  way,  during  my  29  years  of  engine  building. 


LET  me  send  you  an  engine  to  earn  its  own  cost  while  you  pay  for  It. 


WITTE  Engines 


Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Gas 


SEE  THESE  LOW  PRICES:  2  H-P,  $34.95;  3  H-P,  $52.45; 
4  H-P,  $69.75:  6  H-P,  $97.75;  8  H-P.  $139.65;  12  H-P.  $197.00; 
16  H-P,  $279.70;  22  H-P.  $359.80.  (,F.  O.  B.  Factory)  Portable 
Engines  and  Saw-Rig  outfits  proportionally  low.  Guaranteed 
high  quality — as  durable  as  superior  design,  best  materials 
and  workmanship  can  make. 

17';„  «  DraraLr  fnnn  My  book.  "How  to  Judge  Engines." 
!  lilt;  DUUK  F  1  CC  wfa  show  you  how  to  select  the  en- 
gine most  suitnble  to  your  needs,  and  how  easy  It  is  to  run  a  WITTE  at 
any  kind  of  work.  Get  my  engine  facts  before  you  decide  on  any  engine, 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2646  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2646  Empire  Bldg.,     -     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Guaranteed 
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Rural  Schools  to  Insure  Bett 

er  Results 

THE  farmer  of  the  future,  is  the  nately,  iu  many  rural  districtB,  the  old 

school  boy  of  today.    "Back  to  style  school  house,  with  its  barren  en- 

the  land,"  cry  the  big  magazines,  vironments,  is  to  be  seen,  and  within 

uut  by  far  a  better  plan,  is  to  so  edu-  the  antiquated  methods  are  practiced, 

cate  the  youth  that  he  will  want  to  The  directors  employ  an  inexperienced 


stay  on  the  land. 

The  most  lasting  impressions  are 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  youths,  and 
these  impressions  are  very  largely  in- 


city  girl  whom  they  can  get  for  the 
least  money,  and  who  knows  absolute- 
ly nothing  about  agriculture.  This 
girl   teacher  experiences  great  diffl- 


fluenced  by  environments.    The  more  culty  in  securing  a  boarding  place  and 


attractive  the  environments,  the  more 
desirable  impressions  are  made  and 
the  more  pleasant  memories  will  be  re- 
called. 

Practically  every  enterprise  of  what- 
soever nature  has  undergone  a  remark- 
able change  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  in  many  localities  the 
rural  school  house,  with  its  unattrac- 
tive surroundings,  is  the  same  as  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Many  of 
us  are  able  to  recall  the  time  when  we 
trudged  thru  mud  and  rain  over  roads 
that  were  seldom  worked,  for  two  or 
three  miles,  to  the  little  country  school 
house,  heated  by  one  large  stove  which 
almost  roasted  those  sitting  near, 
while  those  farther  removed  had  to 
wear  wraps  in  order  to  keep  comfort- 
able. 

In  the  corner,  on  one  end  of  a  long 
bench,  sat  the  tin  water  pail,  in  which 
was  a  long-handled  dipper,  out  of 
which  teacher  and  pupils  quenched 
their  thirst.  These  vessels,  like  the 
floor,  were  seldom  ever  washed,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  a  fairly  well- 
kept  pig  pen.  The  school  house  was 
sadly  in  need  of  paint  and  the  grounds 
surrounding  were  either  barren  of  veg- 
etation or  a  growth  of  unsightly  weeds 
was  the  only  thing  that  greeted  the 
eye. 

The  pupils  were  taught  "readiu  ,  rit- 
ln'  and  rithmetic,"  in  the  same  old  mo- 
notonous way,  and  took  about  as  much 
interest  and  pleasure  in  their  work  as 
does  the  farm  horse  that  is  hitched  to 
the  plow.  The  teachers  pointed  to 
such  examples  as 
politicians,  law- 
yers, doctors,  etc., 
as  worthy  charac- 
ters for  their  pu- 
pils to  emulate, 
and  indirectly  in- 
ferred that  a  boy 
or  girl  who  would 
stay  on  the  farm 
w  a  8  practically 
wasting  his  or  her 
time  in  school, 
since  all  the  farm- 
er needed  to  know 
was  to  plant,  plow 
and  harvest. 

In  many  states 
rhese  conditions 
have  undergone  a 
radical  change. 
The  school  house 
is  modernized,  the 
grounds  are  kept 
up  in  a  most  at- 
tractive condition, 
and  pupils  in  the 
rural  schools  are 
taught  that  the 
farming  industry 
is  most  dignified 
and  noble,  and  to 
become  a  success- 
ful farmer,  a 
•horo  and  scien- 
tific preparation 
must  be  made 
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often  is  forced  to  trudge  miles  thru 
stormy  weather  and  over  rough  roads 
to  reach  her  school. 

After  the  teacher  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  the  load  of  wood  or  coal 
is  thrown  out  on  the  ground  near  the 
school  house,  the  directors  and  patrons 
feel  that  their  duty  has  been  dis- 
charged, and  they  are  seldom  heard 


from  during  the  entire  term  unless  it 
is  to  make  a  complaint  on  account  of 
well-deserved  punishment  meted  out  to 
Willie  or  Mary.  They  feel  that  the 
teacher,  who  is  receiving  perhaps  $30 
per  month,  is  being  overpaid,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  her  school  duties,  she 
should  lead  in  church  and  social  work, 
and  visit  every  patron,  regardless  of 
the  distance  to  be  walked  or  the  ex- 
posure to  inclement  weather. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  such  un- 
favorable conditions,  and  where  such 
lack  of  enterprise  and  intelligence  are 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  patrons,  boys 
and  girls  are  discouraged  with  farm 
life  and  decide  to  flock  to  the  cities  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  matur- 
ity.   Farmers  of  this  class,  who  feel 
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like  the  kind  of  'schoolin'  "  that  they 
got  is  good  enough  for  their  children, 
are  really  responsible  for  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  houses  of  correction, 
the  jails  and  penitentiaries,  since 
young  people  who  go  to  the  cities  from 
such  communities  are  unprepared  to 
fill  positions  of  responsibility,  and 
many  of  them  soon  become  discour- 
aged and  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
at  length  are  found  mingling  with  the 
very  dregs  of  society. 

It  is  possible  and  not  difficult  for  any 
rural  district  to  have  a  school  house 
that  is  modern  in  many  respects,  well- 
equipped  and  its  grounds  planted  to 
ornamental  trees,  flowers,  grass,  and 
present  a  most  attractive  appearance 
With  a  little  increase  in  salary,  a  fair- 
ly competent  teacher  can  be  secured, 
and  with  a  little  further  expense  and 
energy,  a  neat  cottage  for  the  teacher 
can  be  constructed  on  ground  adjoin 
the  school  house,  where  she  could 
have  direct  supervision  of  the  grow- 
ing of  a  garden,  flowers,  etc.,  and  be 
able  to  teach  her  pupils,  thru  practi- 
cal demonstrations,  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  nature  and  create  with- 
in them  a  longing  for  farm  life  and 
an  ambition  for  thoro  preparation 
which  will  lead  to  future  success  on 
the  farm. 

Back  in  the  country,  near  Kirks 
ville,  Mo.,  stands  a  little  one-room 
school  house  which  three  years  ago 
was  a  typical  run-down,  dilapidated 
building  of  the  old  style.  It  was 
heated  by  a  rusty  stove,  its  windows 
were  bare  and  dirty,  the  grounds 
were  unattractive,  and  its  general 
condition  was  a  reflection  on  the  en- 
terprise and  intelligence  of  the  en- 
tire district.  Thru  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  two  lady  teachers,  this  little 
school  house  and  grounds  underwent 
a  complete  transformation.  A  neat 
teacher's  cottage  was  fixed  up  out  of 
an  old  house,  a  plot  of  ground  se 
cured  for  growing 
a  garden,  flowers 
and  trees,  and  the 
place  soon  be- 
came the  most  at- 
tractive in  the 
neighbor- 
hood.  Their  the- 
ory was  that  ev- 
ery school  should 
have  a  course  on 
domestic  science, 
but  it  should  be 
preceded  by  the 
right  kind  of  a 
school  garden ; 
that  is,  one  that 
will  give  knowl- 
edge of: 

(a)  Wholesome 
and  nutritious 
vegetables  for  the 
table. 

(b)  How  best 
to  produce  and 
care  for  these 
vegetables. 

(c)  How  to 
have  a  variety  of 
vegetables  not 
only  in  spring, 
but  also  during 
the  hottest 
months,  and  as 
far  into  the  win- 
ter as  possible. 

(d)  How  to 
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save  the  farm  woman's  steps  by  grow- 
ing the  vegetables  in  most  frequent 
use  as  close  to  the  kitchen  door  as 

possible. 

(e)  How  to  combine  usefulness 
with  beauty,  with  as  little  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor  as  possible. 

(f)  What  varieties  of  vegetables 
are  best  for  home  use. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  sixth  item, 
this  garden  is  planned  especially  for 
borne  use.  This  being  a  grain  and 
stock  section  and  their  nearest  town 
a  small  tho  growing  one,  gardening  for 
profit,  while  it  has  its  unrealized  op- 
portunities, will  for  a  long  time  have 
Its  limitations.  So,  for  the  present, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  home  gar- 
den and  vegetables  suited  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  children  manifested  an  intense 


interest  in  the  garden  and  the  new 
course  of  instruction;  the  ground  was 
plowed  by  one  of  the  larger  boys, 
while  the  cultivation  was  done  by  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils,  most  of  whom 
were  under  13  years  of  age.  They 
were  taught  the  selection  and  germi- 
nation of  seeds,  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivation,  harmony  of  color  in 
selecting  different  kinds  of  flowers  to 
be  grown  together  and  how  to  get  best 
results  from  the  least  amount  of  en- 
ergy expended. 

Thru  working  with  the  plants,  the 
children  became  acquainted  with  thirty 
different  kinds  of  vegetables,  twenty- 
five  different  kinds  of  annual  and  per- 
ennial flowering  plants  and  twelve  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vines.  The  use  of  the 
cold  frame  and  hot  bed  became  known 
to    the   children.    Three  13-year-old 


boys  built  the  cold  frame,  in  which 
the  plants  were  raised  and  the  patrons 
made  many  donations  of  plants, 
shrubs,  flower  seeds,  etc.,  and  In  a 
short  time  practically  everybody  in  the 
entire  community  became  interested  in 
the  school  garden  to  such  an  extent 
that  during  the  summer  vacation  the 
work  was  kept  up  and  every  plant  re- 
ceived special  attention  until  it 
reached  its  full  development. 

As  the  children  worked  in  the  gar- 
den, they  became  familiar  with  the 
life  histories  and  habits  of  weeds  and 
insects  and  learned  how  and  when  to 
get  rid  of  both.  When  the  country 
was  visited  with  a  severe  drouth,  the 
children  watered  the  plants  and  shrubs 
every  week  during  the  summer  until 
the  drouth  was  ended. 

What  they  learned  in  cultivating  the 


school  garden,  they  put  into  practice 
at  their  homes,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  influence  of  these  teachers  wan 
much  in  evidence  in  every  home  in  the 
community  for  miles  around. 

Look  to  the  rural  school.  From  lib 
doors  come  the  men  and  women  of  the 
approaching  generation.  With  them 
lies  the  future.  Will  that  future  be 
better  or  worse  than  the  present  and 
the  past?  To  a  great  extent,  the  an 
swer  to  that  question  is  found  inside 
the  rural  schools. 


The  annual  depreciation  of  farm 
tools  amounts  to  fully  50  per  cent  on 
some  Texas  farms,  when  it  should  not 
exceed  10  per  cent.  The  waste  from 
this  source  is  too  expensive  and 
should  be  stopped.  A  good  farm  tool 
ahed  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year 


The  Busy  Bee -the  Hardest  Worker  in  Animal  Life 


The  Super  Removed  from  Bee-Hive  Preparatory  to  Taking  Out  the  Honey 


Bee  Colonies  Set  on  Soaffold  to  Afford  Better  Air  and  to  Eoonomlze  Spaoe 


THE  bee  has  two  stomachs  and 
1,000  eyes.  A  queen  lays  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  eggs  a  day. 
A  hive  is  made  up  of  a  single  queen 
bee,  working  bees  (female  non-breed- 
ers) and  male  bees,  known  as  drones. 

As  many  as  2,000  drones  and  many 
thousands  of  workers  are  quartered  in 
a  single  hive. 

Drones  do  not  sting,  but  they  make 
considerable  noise  while  flying. 

The  smallest  bees  in  the  hive  are 
the  workers,  and  they  are  armed  with 
a  sting. 

The  queen  lives  to  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years,  but  her  fertility  de- 
creases after  the  second  breeding  sea- 
son. 

The  worker's  life  is  limited  to  from 
five  to  eight  weeks,  in  which  time  she 
literally  works  herself  to  death. 

To  hatch  a  drone  requires  several 
days  more  than  it  does  to  hatch  a 
queen  or  worker. 

Bees  cannot  climb  a  smooth  surface 
like  glass,  earthenware  or  tin. 

The  eggs  of  bees  are  white,  similar 
to  polished  ivory,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  period  (.). 

For  several  evenings  before  swarm- 
ing, a  peculiar  noise  can  be  heard  in 
the  hive.  The  celebrated  Huber  de- 
scribed it  as  a  kind  of  ring,  or  sound 
of  a  small  trumpet;  by  comparing  it 
with  the  notes  of  a  piano-forte,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  same  sound  with 
the  lower  A  of  the  treble. 

John  Burroughs  says  that  when  a 
bee  brings  pollen  into  the  hive  he  ad- 
vances to  the  cell  in  which  it  is  to  be 
deposited  and  picks  it  off  as  one  might 
his  overalls  or  rubber  boots,  making 
one  foot  help  another. 

Because  of  its  thoughtful  provision 
for  the  future,  and  for  the  care  shown 
Its  young,  the  honey  bee  ranks  among 
the  highest  of  all  insects. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer 
season,  queen  bees  shrink  in  size,  so 
much  so  that  they  are  often  mistaken 
for  workers. 

The  young  queen  takes  her  wedding 
Journey  when  but  six  to  eight  days 
old,  mating  with  the  drone  bee  in  mid- 
air. This  single  mating  Is  said  to  be 
hood  for  the  fertilization  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  eggs. 


The  average  drone  does  not  live 
more  than  from  two  to  four  months. 

Every  bee  has  two  kinds  of  eyes, 
says  a  scientist,  two  large,  compound 
ones  looking  like  hemispheres  on 
either  side,  and  three  simple  or  single 
eyes,  which  crown  the  head.  Each 
compound  eye  is  really  an  immense  ag- 
gregation of  eyes,  composed  of  3,500 
facets,  which  mean  that  every  object 
seen  has  its  image  reflected  3,500  times 
in  the  bee's  tiny  brain. 

It  is  characteristic  of  bees  that  they 
can  foretell  an  approaching  storm.  If 
a  shower  be  approaching,  they  hurried- 
ly fly  thru  the  air  in  a  regular  scram- 
ble for  their  hive. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  when  the 
workers  discover  that  two  rival  queens 
are  in  the  hive,  numbers  of  them  will 
crowd  around  each  queen  and  seem  to 
encourage  a  fight.  Should  the  queens 
seem  averse  to  fighting,  or  attempt  to 
fly  off,  the  bees  at  once  detain  them. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  combatant 
shows  a  disposition  to  fight,  all  the 
bees  forming  the  circle  at  once  move 
back  so  as  to  give  full  room  for  the 
attack.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  it  seems 
strange  that  those  bees,  who  in  general 
show  so  much  anxiety  about  the  safety 
of  their  queen,  should,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, oppose  her  preparations 
to  avoid  impending  danger — should 
seem  to  promote  the  battle  and  to  ex- 
cite the  fury  of  the  combatants. 

The  young  bee  is  at  the  height  of 
her  strength  and  usefulness  in  a  few 
days  after  she  comes  out  from  her 
cell.  For  the  next  two  weeks,  gener- 
ally, she  remains  at  home,  making  her- 
self useful  in  helping  to  do  the  house- 
work of  the  hive,  removing  dead  bees 
and  foreign  matter,  attending  the 
queen  and  feeding  her,  secreting  wax, 
building  comb,  caring  for  the  larvae 
and  ventilating  the  hive. 

Herman  says  that,  when  first 
hatched,  the  bees  appear  to  have  no  de- 
sire to  collect  honey;  she  must  first 
serve  her  apprenticeship  in  the  hive 
before  the  desire  awakens  to  go  forth 
to  the  honey  fields.  When  older,  she 
either  joins  the  Held  force  and  collects 
honey,  or  is  detailed  to  do  sentinel 
duty  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  for 


bees  have  a  habit  of  placing  a  guard 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  to  prevent 
any  intrusion  from  other  colonies. 

Before  leaving  their  old  home,  each 
bee  fills  her  honey  sack  so  as  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  journey. 

After  the  cells  are  completed,  and 
nearly  filled  with  honey,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  open  a  few  days,  that 
the  extra  water  may  evaporate,  and 
the  honey  be  properly  cured.  They 
are  then  sealed  or  capped  over  with 
wax.  The  wonderful  regularity  of  the 
honeycomb  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  the  tiny  worker,  while  its  slight 
irregularities  show  it  to  be  the  work 
of  intelligence  rather  than  of  an  un- 
reasoning machine. 

The  time  of  the  drone  is  spent  in 
gluttony  and  idleness.  He  has  a  very 
short  tongue,  too  short  to  gather 
honey  from  the  flowers.  In  size  he  is 
large  and  bulky,  and  in  each  hive  there 
are  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
them,  just  before  the  swarming  season. 
As  the  season  advances  the  workers 
slaughter  these  drones  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  In  the  strictest  sense 
bee  life  is  communal,  and  the  death 
of  the  drones  is  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  hive.  It  is  not  profitable 
to  carry  these  idle,  non-paying  board- 
ers over  the  winter  season. 

According  to  the  World's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Wonders  and  Curiosities,  we 
find  that  when  a  queen  is  removed 
from  a  hive,  the  bees  do  not  immedi- 
ately know  it  They  go  on  with  their 
work,  care  for  their  young  and  do  all 
the  ordinary  chores.  But,  after  a  few 
hours,  agitation  ensues.  There  is  a 
great  tumult  in  the  hive.  A  strong 
humming  noise  is  heard.  The  bees  de- 
sert their  young  and  rush  over  the 
surface  of  the  combs  in  a  wild,  panicky 
confusion.  Evidently  they  have  discov- 
ered that  their  ruler  is  gone,  and  the 
bad  news  spreads  like  wildfire  thru  the 
hive.  On  returning  the  queen,  peace 
is  at  once  restored.  The  bees  recog- 
nize the  individual  person  of  their 
queen.  Should  another  be  palmed  upon 
them,  they  seize  and  surround  her,  so 
that  she  either  suffocates  or  dies  from 
hunger.  It  Is  very  remarkable  that  the 
workers  never  attack  a  quean  bee  with 
their  stinea 


But  should  more  than  eighteen  hours 
pass  before  the  stranger  queen  is  in 
troduced,  she  has  some  chance  to  es- 
cape this  cruel  punishment.  At  first 
the  bees  arrest  and  hold  her,  but  less 
rigidly,  and  the  crowd  soon  begins  to 
disperse,  and  finally  allow  her  to  rule 
over  the  hive  in  which  she  was  at  first 
treated  as  a  prisoner. 

Should  twenty-four  hours  have 
passed,  the  stranger  will  be  cordially 
received  and  at  once  admitted  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  hive.  It  appears 
that  the  bees,  when  deprived  of  their 
queen,  are  thrown  into  great  agitation; 
that  they  wait  about  twenty-four  hours, 
hoping  she  will  return;  but  after  this 
the  agitation  stops,  and  they  begin  to 
construct  royal  cells.  It  is  when  they 
are  in  this  temper,  and  not  sooner,  that 
a  stranger  queen  will  be  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  upon  her  being  presented 
to  them  the  royal  cells,  in  whatever 
state  of  forwardness  they  may  happen 
to  be,  are  instantly  abandoned  and  the 
larvae  destroyed. 

The  sting  of  a  bee  is  serious  only 
when  she  leaves  her  sting  behind  her 
in  the  wound  she  has  made.  A  care- 
ful observer  thus  describes  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  bee  in  inflicting  her 
sting:  If  they  have  plenty  of  time, 
they  use  a  pair  of  instruments  called 
palpi — wonderful  instruments  full  of 
fine  hairs,  each  hair  terminating  in  a 
delicate  nerve — and  with  these  palpi 
they  will  sound  a  piece  of  flesh — a 
nose  or  a  hand,  say — as  perfectly  as  a 
physician  will  sound  a  patient's  lungs. 
They  can  tell  precisely  in  this  way 
whether  or  not  their  sting  will  pene- 
trate without  meeting  any  obstruction 
or  coming  to  any  harm.  If  it  seems 
good  to  her  at  the  end  of  her  examina 
tion,  she  turns,  darts  in  her  sting,  and 
at  the  same  time  injects  into  the 
wound  a  tiny  drop  of  a  clear,  pale 
green  venom.  If  she  has  time  she  with 
draws  her  sting,  circling  around  and 
around  the  wound,  screwing  out  the 
little  weapon  as  a  carpenter  screws  out 
a  bit  But  if  she  has  not  time,  her  life 
is  in  danger,  she  flies  away  at  once, 
leaving  behind  not  only  ber  sting,  but 
ber  poison  Rao  an  w«ll 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


Henry  Wallace's  Estimate  of  Dry  Land  Farming 


THE  states  adjoining  the  dry  farm- 
ing belt  are  always  giving  us 
hard  knocks.  It  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  it  must  be 
heartbreaking  to  see  the  younger 
generation  leaving  the  old  homes 
and  going  farther  and  farther  west. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason,  how- 
ever, for  this  exodus  from  the  older 
states.  The  younger  generation  is 
willing  to  learn  how  to  plow  and 
conserve  moisture  (already  in  some 
states  they  have  doubled  the  crops) 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered 
this  they  can  come  to  Colorado, 
Wyoming  or  any  other  good  dry 
farming  state  and  raise  as  big 
crops  on  ten  dollar  land  as  the  old 
man  at  home  is  raising  on  hundred 
dollar  land. 

Henry  Wallace  of  Wallace's 
Farmer  was  on  one  of  these  hurry 
commissions  organized  for  political 
effect,  for  which  the  people  pay  and 
for  which  they  get  nothing.  We 
doubt  if  they  ever  got  in  touch  with 
any  pioneer  or  reputable  dry  farm- 
ers or  procured  any  reliable  data  of 
the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the 
beef,  dairy,  fruit,  hay  and  feed  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  the  dry  farms  of 
the  West.  Wallace  says  that  while 
on  that  commission  they  inquired 
how  much  land  was  necessary  for 

successful  dry  farming  and  discovered  the  three  is  worth  less  than  $25,000  I  thing  about  that.  In  1911,  which  was 
(he  doesn't  say  from  whom)  that  at  today.  I  a  very  dry  year,  the  Dry  Farming  Con- 

least  five  hundred  acres  are  required.      Mr.    Wallace   writes,   "Nature   has  gress  was  held  at  Colorado  Springs. 

The  writer  commenced  on  one  of  been  thousands  of  years  in  providing  The  year  was  so  dry  that  the  grass  did 
his  Colorado  farms  in  1886  with  80  grasses  suitable  for  that  section  and  not  grow  on  our  dry  farm,  and  the  lit- 
acres  and  sold  out  in  1914  with  1,120.  to  break  up  this  grass  with  the  idea  tie  of  it  that  came  up  in  April  was  all 
With  fifteen  cows,  three  or  four  heavy  of  getting  anything  better  when  irri-  burned  up  before  June.  Secretary 
horses,  chickens  and  bees,  he  made  a  gation  cannot  be  supplied  is  simply 
living  until  he  was  able  to  acquire  bucking  against  nature,  or  to  put  it  in 
more  land.  One  hundred  chickens  another  way,  a  sin  against  the  coun- 
scientifically  handled,  paid  the  grocery  try." 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  What 
is  life  but  bucking  against  nature? 
What  is  all  farming  but  bucking 
against  nature?   When  a  man  talks  of 


Forty-Eight  Stacks  of  Wheat  Harvested  from  100  Acres  of  Dry  Land  in  Colorado 


bill.  Some  years  we  sold  a  ton  of 
honey,  some  years  only  a  few  hundred 
pounds.  "We  fed  rye  to  horses  and  dry 
stock  and  some  pigs  ran  to  the  stacks 

all  winter  and  lived  off  the  grain.  This  nature  to  a  farmer  he  begins  to  think 
rye  we  would  plant  on  land  plowed  ten  of  weeds,  hailstorms,  late  frosts, 
inches  deep.  It  often  grew  from  five  j  drouth,  floods  and  hurricanes,  or  per- 
to  seven^  feet  high  and  went  several ;  haps  of  nature's  little  pets,  the  crows, 

hawks  and  prairie  dogs.    Before  we 


tons  to  the  acre. 

Of  course,  we  had  very  little  pasture 
and  a  little  outside  range.  On  thirty 
to  forty  acres  we  would  raise  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  feed,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Corn  fodder, 
wheat  (always  Turkey  Red)  for  chick 
ens,  sorghum  and  squashes,  alfalfa 
coming  on  later.  If  we  had  plowed 
like  they  do  in  Iowa  or  broke  the  sod 
two  inches  like  some  wonderful  sys- 
tems of  dry  farming  recommend,  we 
would  have  gone  dead  broke  at  the 
start.  We  broke  the  sod  sometimes 
ten  inches  deep,  doing  only  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  a  day,  but  then  the  first 
year  we  raised  forty-three  bushels  of 
com  per  acre.  Others  who  were  break- 


an  even  start  farming  we  have  to 
plan  a  campaign  against  nature,  and 
even  then  she  may  have  several  sur- 
prises in  store  for  us.  Imagine  a  vol- 
cano starting  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
prosperous  farming  country  and  bury- 
ing over  a  hundred  farms  in  mud  and 
lava,  and  yet  this  actually  happened  in 
California  last  year. 

According  to  Wallace,  then,  it  is  a 
sin  to  plow  up  grass  which  nature 
placed  on  the  prairie,  and  which  will 
not  go  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
raise  feed  which  under  the  right  con- 
ditions may  go  three  tons.  It  is  a 
mighty  good  thing  for  the  West  that 
we  don't  think  like  this  Iowa  gentle- 


ing  two  inches  deep  raised  nothing  but  man.    Nature  will  bear  a  whole  lot  of 


nubbins 

Wallace  is  right  in  a  way,  for  if  a 
man  does  not  do  the  work  properly, 
1,000  acres  won't  keep  him.  If  he  got 
in  touch  with  some 
of  the  shallow  plow- 
ing dry  farmers, 
then  real  dry  farm- 
ing is  still  a  closed 
book  to  him.  He 
says  that  Cottrell 
told  him  a  man 
should  have  not 
less  than  320  acres. 
There  are  lots  of 
men  doing  well  on 
less  than  that,  but 
of  course,  320  is 
better  than  200  and 
200  better  than  100. 

We  know  of  two 
Austrians  and  one 
German  who  came 
to  this  country 
thirty  years  ago 
without  a  cent. 
They  worked  in  the 
mines  for  a  year  or 
two  and  then  went 
Into  dry  farming. 
They  had  learned 
to  plow  in  the  old 
country  and  began 
with  160  acres 
apiece.   Not  one  of 


watching  or  she  will  hand  you  a  lemon 
every  time.  Even  her  own  grass  that 
Wallace  values  so  highly  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.    We  can  tell  him  some- 


Burns  wrote  to  us  asking  permission 
to  bring  the  Colorado  Springs  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  down  to  the  ranch 
for  a  picnic  and  see  some  crops  grown 
on  conserved  moisture  when  even  the 
grass  would  not  grow.  This  was  in 
the  early  part  of  July.  The  corn  was 
four  to  five  feet  high  and  tasseling  out, 
the  sorghum  was  as  green  as  spring 
lettuce  and  the  cherries  in  the  orchard 
looked  like  irrigated  fruit,  but  when 
Herbert  of  Calhan  dropped  a  match  on 
the  grass  it  set  it  on  fire  and  he  re- 
marked, "Parsons  raises  crops  where 
nature  cannot  raise  grass." 

What  are  our  brains  for  except  to 
buck  against  nature  and  turn  her  laws 
to  our  own  advantage?  We  are  told 
that  a  man  must  have  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000  capital  in  order  to  dry  farm. 
No  man  can  say  positively  what  a  man 
must  have  to  make  a  success  in  this 
industry.  It  is  the  personal  equation 
that  counts.  A  man  may  have  ten 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  brains  in 
the  back  of  his  head  and  nothing  in 
his  pocket,  or  he  may  have  ten  thou- 
sand in  the  bank  and  a  void  where  his 
brains  ought  to  be. 

Then  the  wife  is  a  big  factor.  She 
may  be  a  real  woman  raised  by  intel- 
ligent people  with  common  sense,  or 
she  may  be  some  kind  of  a  feminist 
raised  on  modern  fads  and  foolishness. 
We  know  of  a  man  who  started  in  dry 


50,000  Bushels  of  Corn  Grown  on  Dry  Land  In  Eastern  Colorado.  Near  Wray — Produced  on  Land  Formerly  in  Buffalo  Grass 


farming  with  a  jack,  an  old  mare  and 
$100  in  his  pocket.  He  made  a  few 
dollars  off  his  jack,  bought  some  old 
broken-down  mares  for  a  song  and 
began  raising  and  selling  mules. 
The  last  we  heard  of  him  he  was 
selling  mules  for  $300  apiece.  We 
know  of  another  man  with  $1,000 
who  started  in  dry  farming  by  plow- 
ing up  the  whole  prairie  two  inches 
deep  and  his  old  land  five.  Natur- 
ally, he  went  broke  the  first  dry 
year  and  says  there  is  nothing  in 
dry  farming.  We  know  of  another 
man  who  went  to  dry  farming  in 
the  seventies  in  the  deserts  of  Cali- 
fornia, now  known  as  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  where  the  precipi- 
tation ran  about  twelve  inches.  He 
raised  wheat  by  deep  plowing  and 
the  summer  fallow  methods  and  is 
now  worth  $100,000.  He  com- 
menced with  a  few  dollars  and 
credit.  The  dry  farm  wheat  harvest 
of  this  valley  is  now  valued  at  $2  - 
000,000. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  man  will  succeed  at  any- 
thing or  not,  with  or  without  money, 
therefore  we  always  refrain  from 
giving  this  kind  of  advice.   If  a  man 
gets  a  notion  in  his  head  he  is 
bound  to  try  it  out  if  he  is  game. 
Are  we  a  nation   of  mollycoddles 
that  we  should  be  afraid  to  take  a 
chance?   As  far  as  the  agents  are  con- 
cerned who  lie  about  the  rainfall  to 
prospective  settlers,  we  would  say  that 
it  is  up  to  the  buyer  to  investigate  his 
option  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
it,  as  the  law  says,  "caveat  emptor." 
I    The  greatest  danger  of  the  new  set- 
tler is  running  against  shallow  plowing 
literature,  or  as  Mr.  Wallace  says,  ap- 
plying old-fashioned  methods  from  the 
wet  states,  for  there  are  still  some 
city  people  and  agriculturists  from  the 
East  who  persist  in  showing  their  ig- 
norance by  declaiming  that  dry  farm- 
ing is  nothing  but  good  farming. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  and 
nothing  difficult  about  dry  farming;  it 
is  simply  a  different  branch  of  agri- 
culture to  humid  farming  and  the  old 
ideas  must  be  abandoned  and  replaced 
by  methods  which  will  suit  the  en- 
vironment. 

Some  of  the  best  dry  farmers  we 
know  of  were  professional  men  who 
took  it  up  for  various  reasons.  Dr. 
Bishop,  late  of  Billings,  Mont,  wishing 
for  an  outdoor  life,  took  it  up  a  few 
years  ago,  studied  out  the  deep  tillage 
methods,  went  to  the  dry  parts  of 
Oregon  and  made  a  big  success  of  it. 
raising  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  had 
ever  been  raised  there  before. 

Half  of  the  world  has  been  dry- 
farmed  for  thousands  of  years,  only 
we  have  only  just  found  it  out.  Rus- 
sia has  supplied  half  of  Europe  with 
wheat  from  an  area  on  which  the  pre- 
cipitation is  less  than  eighteen  inches. 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs  have 
farmed  for  thousands  of  years  on  a 
fourteen  inch  precipitation,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  the 
Jews  always  f  a  1  - 
lowed  their  land. 
In  the  dry  parts  of 
Italy  and  Greece 
the  ancients  dry 
farmed  and  raised 
grapes,  etc.,  on  fif- 
t  e  e  n  to  sixteen 
inches  of  rainfall. 

Adjoining  t  h  e 
great  deserts  of  Af- 
rica dates  and 
olives  have  been 
raised  on  nine 
inches  and  in  South 
Africa  everything 
under  the  sun  is 
raised  on  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches. 
In  China  half  the 
country  Is  semi- 
arid,  but  they  raise 
plenty  of  produce, 
and  particularly 
garden  stuff,  by 
sloping  their  land 
to  the  rows,  plant- 
ing in  the  dead  fur 
< Cont'd  on  Pg.  141 
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DRY  FARMING  IN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST 


By  L.  C.  Patten 

The  writer  wishes  to  call  particular 
attention  to  an  article  appearing  on 
page  three  of  Western  Farm  Life,  is 
sue  of  August  1st,  and  entitled,  "Tht 
Truth  About  Packing  in  Differeni 
Western  Soils."  The  article  evidentl> 
is  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  differeni 
localities  of  any  importance  in  the 
West  and  was  written  by  E.  R.  Par- 
sons, a  dry  farmer  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience and  a  successful  one  in  his 
own  country.  His  experience  under 
limited  conditions  is  not  questioned, 
but  his  article  gives  a  very  wrong  im- 
pression regarding  the  methods  of  dry 
farming  in  the  Northwest  and  in  other 
States  where  similar  conditions  exist, 
namely,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  Parts  of  Nevada 
might  be  included  in  this  list. 

I  have  no  intention  to  take  the  stand 
that  all  soils  need  subsurface  packing, 
but  I  do  wish  to  state  emphatically 
that  it  is  my  earnest  belief,  founded 
on  experience  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Northwest,  together  with  portions 
of  the  other  States  mentioned,  does 
need  some  sort  of  method  of  removing 
the  large  air  spaces  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  furrow  slice  without  dis- 
turbing the  top  soil  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.    In  walking  over 


tion  of  about  twenty  inches.  These 
j  loose  places  were  due  first  to  the  gen- 
I  ;ral  condition  of  the  soil,  and  directly 
!  .o  the  fact  that  in  plowing  a  lump  or 
;  much  of  stubble  or  weeds  had  kept 
.he  dirt  from  settling  "by  nature's 
nethod,"  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Parsons. 
;  fhis  same  field  produced  a  crop  of 
vheat  yielding  40  bushels  to  the  acre 
.fter  being  worked  with  an  implement 
|  aspecially  designed  to  remove  these 
J  ?mpty  spaces  in  the  lower  levels  and 
o  do  the  work  left  undone  by  nature. 

Mr.  Parsons  does  recognize  the  need 
or  packing,  for  he  states  that,  "In 
Iry  farming  it  is  always  best  to  plow 
head  of  time  and  give  the  land  a 
nance  to  fill  with  moisture  and  pack 
tself."   This  is  a  fine  sounding  theory, 
>ut  it  will  not  work  in  the  territory 
mentioned,  as  nature  fails  to  do  what 
s  necessary.  Nature  must  be  assisted 
n  this  work,  and  this  assistance  can- 
lot  always  be  given  by  the  disk  or 
Irag  harrow.    In  many  localities  the 
•onstant   use    of   these  implements 
iaused  the  top  soil  to  blow  and  a  lump 
nulch  has  been  found  to  be  much 
letter  than  a   dust   mulch   in  such 
^ases.    The  disk  or  drag  harrow  does 
vork  the  top  soil  every  time  they  are 
tsed,  and  while  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  dry  farming,  many  soils 
must  be  worked  as  little  as  possible 
vith  them  to  save  breaking  it  up  too 
1ne. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  all  soils 


a  plowed  field  this  spring.  I  found  that 

In  many  places  one  would  sink  down  '  should  be  packed,  and  some  of  the 
nearly  a  foot  in  the  loose  soil.    This  J  ^tate  Agricultural  Colleges  have  not 


land  was  plowed  last  summer,  a  year 
ago,  and  we  have  an  annual  precipita- 


Thousands  of  fruit  growers  have  become  Fall 
Spraying  Enthusiasts,  for  they  find  that  fall 
sprayed  trees  are  healthy  and  free  from  scale  and 
similar  diseases,  and  require  but  little  attention 
the  following  spring. 

You  are  going  to  spray  this  Fall  and  win  be  in- 
terested in  the  MYERS  HANDY  PORTABLE 
Outfit  shown  below — an  excellent  general  purpose 
sprayer  of  medium  capacity  complete  with  tank, 
trucks  and  fittings  ready  for  business;  also  service- 
able for  painting,  whitewashing  or  disinfecting. 
It  is  but  one  of  many  modern  Myers  Outfits — 
Bucket,  Barrel  and  Power,  that  bring  success  to 
fruit  growing  of  all  kinds. 

The  complete  line  of 
Myers  Spray  Pumps. 
Nozzles,  Hose  and  Ac- 
cessories is  shown  in  our 
64  page  Spray  Pump 
Catalog.  Write  for  a 
copy  today,  its  free  to 
\^\\rt^fxM  anyone  interested  in 


IJ 


Spraying. 


•.E.MYERS  &  BRD. 

A5KLANQ  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOLWORKS 

140DRANGE  ST.  ASHLAND. OHIO. 


BALL  BAND 


$585  Gas  Tractors 

To  Be  Given  Away 

Yon  can  become  the  owner  ot  a  »585  BULL 
TKACTOK  without  coet,  asa  resnlt  of  a  few  weeks' 
■  pore-time  work  in  yonr  own  community,  and  I  will 
liny  the  freight.  Yen  may  feel  that  yon  can't  afford  to 
l>>iy  a  THACTOH  this  season  but  if  you  live  in  the  U 
8.  A.  you  can  get  one  without  cost. 
What  this  Wonderful  Machine  Does 
Delivers  25  II.  1*.  at  the  belt!  10  II.  P.  at  the  draw 
har.  and  is  adapted  for  farms  of  80  acres  and  up. 
Travels  foter  than  horses,  and  eats  only  when  it  works. 
Palis  plows,  seeders,  harvesters,  mowers,  drills,  discs, 
grinds  feed,  saws  wood,  and  does  stationery  belt  work. 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  at  once.  You  can't 
nrford  to  overlook  this  great  opportunity.  It  remiires  no 
experience,  and  co*ts  nothing  to  find  out  all  about  it.  I 
Have  already  riven  away  eirht  of  these  TKACTOHS 
on  my  new  easy  plan  and  if  you  don't  like  my  offer, 
you  will  be  under  no  obligation. 
Send  Coupon  Today  for  Information 


C  F    \LDBICH,  Mdr. 

84  E.  4th  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

7tthont  obligating  me,  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a 
15*  HULL  TKACTOH.  without  cost. 


I'OBtofTicev 


St'itf 


-It.  K.  D._ 


erevcr  rubber  footwear  is  worn  you 
will  sec  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear, 
with  the  Red  Ball  trade  mark. 

All  over  America,  buyers  of  rubber  foot- 
wear look  for  the  Red  Ball. 

Men  loqk  for  the  Red  Ball  in  Alaska, 
they  look  for  it  in  Massachusetts,  in 

Minnesota  and  in  Oregon. 

In  Colorado  sportsmen  look  for  it.  In 
Pennsylvania  miners  look  for  it.  In  the 
woods  of  Maine,  and  on  every  farm 
where  dry,  comfortable  feet  make  hard 
work  easier  the  Red  Ball  is  the  accepted 
mark  of  the  best  in  rubber  foot- 


vet  found  the  subsurface  packer  to  be 
nf  distinct  advantage,  yet  I  find  any 
number  of  progressive  farmers  who 
•\re  using  subsurface  packers  every 
vear,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  this  implement. 
Mr.  Parsons  makes  the  positive  state- 
ment that,  "Wheel  packers  compact 
fhe  surface  just  as  much  and  no  more 
►nan  the  old-fashioned  roller.'  If  he 
means  by  "wheel  packers"  the  imple- 
ment known  as  the  subsurface  packer, 
his  statement  is  incorrect.  The  sub-  j 
surface  packer  is  weighted  so  as  to  | 
work  three  or  four  inches  under  the 
surface,  and  these  three  or  four 
;nches  of  top  soil  are  not  packed  at 
all.  If  the  plowine  was,  say.  nine 
:nches  in  depth,  the  packer  would 
irobably  he  forced  to  a  depth  of  four | 
nches  or  more  under  the  surface  and 
fhat  part  of  the  furrow  slice  under  the 
wheels  would  be  nackpd  auife  firmly 
■■nd  connected  to  the  subsoil,  while  the 
portion  above  the  rims  of  the  wheels 
would  be  left  loose  for  a  lump  mulch. 

While  the  above  mentioned  objec- 
tions to  Mr.  Parsons'  article  can  prob- 
ably be  settled  rather  conclusively  by 
any  farmer  who  will  make  a  little  in- 
vestigation, I  take  issue  with  another 
very  positive  statement  which  will  re- 
quire more  investigation  and  study. 
The  statement  is  this:  "A  common 
error  among  agriculturists  is  to  believe 
that  packing  land  will  cause  moisture 
o  rise  from  the  subsoil."  I  probably 
cannot  conclusively  prove  in  this  arti- 
cle that  the  statement  is  not  true,  but 
we  have  enough  evidence  at  hand  to 
at  least  cause  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  will  give  the  matter  some 
thought. 

First,  giving  the  conditions  as  they 
ire  here  in  dry  farming.  We  have  lo- 
calities where  the  annual  precipitation 
s  less  than  13  inches  and  where  wheat 
;s  successfully  grown.  The  land  is 
cropped  every  other  year  and  summer 

tilled  the  year  it  is  not  in  crop.   After  I   —  

the  wheat  is  removed  from  a  field  the  surface  down  is  always  connected 
disk  is  used  on  the  stubble  and  the  when  proper  cultivation  is  used.  If 
field  lays  over  winter  in  this  condi-  this  is  true,  what  became  of  the  three 
tion.  After  the  land  to  be  put  in  crop  or  four  feet  of  moisture  that  was  ob- 
is cared  for  in  the  following  spring,  served  in  the  early  spring?  There  is  \ 
this  stubble  land  is  plowed,  generally  no  intention  whatever  to  say  that  all 
in  June.  Some  farmers  follow  the  plow  this  moisture  is  held  available  for  the 
with  the  subsurface  packer  and  others  crop,  but  I  do  believe  that  by  proper 

use  other  implements  for  settling  the  j  cultivation,  some  of  it  is  obtained  from  [}y        o7oVd\rCapricf  ^sTo* 

soil,  and  then  it  is  kept  free  from  the  subsoil  for  the  seed-bed  at  sowing  postpaid.  Agents  wanted.  Splendid 
weeds  and  the  moisture  is  kept  in  the  time  in  the  fall.    I  well  know  that  proposition. 

seed  bed  by  proper  cultivation.   Those  sometimes  general  belief  is  not  true  „  *I«PLE  SPEED  INDIC^T°*  c°  hl 

'—'iand  so  I  have  something  eise  :o  offer  j    y> 

as  further  evidence  that  moisture  w.'ll 
rise  from  the  subsoil  up  into  the  seed-  i 
bed.    When  I  first  read  Mr.  Parsers'  | 
article.  I  went  into  the  street  where  a  i 
ditch  was  being  dug  for  a  water  main. 
This  ditch  was  five  feet  deep  and  the 
ground  was    apparently    thoroly  dry 
from  the  surface  down  to  the  bottom.  | 
I  took  from  the  bottom  a  portion  of 

the  deep  subsoil,  very  dry,  and  placed  j     The  School  of  Agriculture  at  Fort 


wear. 

Over  eight  and  one-half  million 
men  wear  "Ball-Band."  Over 
50,000  stores  sell  it.  The  reason  is  that, 
figuring  on  the  cost  per  days  wear, 
"Ball-Band"  is  the  lowest  priced  rubber 
footwear.  '  Ba'l-Band' '  boots  arc  vacuum 
cured.  During  the  vulcanizing  this  pro- 
cess causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on 
fabric  and  rubber  and  makes  the  boot  one 
solid  piece. 

Free  Booklet,  "More  Days  Wear" 

The  book  tells  how  to  treat  your  foot- 
wear so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it 
Write  for  it.  If  your  footwear  merchant 
doesn't  sell  "Ball-Band,"  tell  us  his 
name  and  we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
336  Water  St.        Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"Tht  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


GET  MORE  CREAM 
by  using  a  SIMPLE 
SPEED  INDICATOR 
on  your  Cream  Sepa- 
rator. Fits  any  make 
o  f  separator.  A  t  - 
tached  in  two  min- 
utes; easy  to  adjust; 
controls  speed  of  ma- 
chine; absolutely  ac- 


farmers  who  do  cultivate  their  land 
properly  can  sow  wheat  in  the  fall 
when  they  get  ready  and  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  a  rain  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
the  seed  sprouting.  Now,  this  land  in 
the  spring  probably  has  a  depth  of 
moisture  of  about  three  or  four  feet. 
Sometimes  it  is  less  and  occasionally 
it  is  more,  but  in  the  fall  when  the 
seed  is  planted,  the  dry  dirt  may  often 
be  found  at  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  farmers  here 
ueiieve  mat  tue  moisture  from  the  sub- 


POTATOES  OUR  SPECIALTY 

W.  F.  Crowley 

CAR  LOT  BROKER 

1548-50  Market  St.         DENVER,  COLO. 

Wire,  Write  or  Phone  M.  7868 


it  in  a  two-quart  glass  jar  and  then  Lewis  has  a  50  per  cent  incrpase  in 
(Continued  on  Page  12)  'attendance  this  year. 
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THE  MARKET  PROBLEM 


Chas.  J.  Brand,  Chief,  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  Rural  Organization 

The  word  '"problem"  was  included 
in  this  title  advisedly.  There  are  many 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  have 
ready-made,  complete  schemes,  which 
ihey  deem  to  be  perfectly  workable, 
practical  and  soundly  economic  for  the 
settlement  of  every  distribution  and 
rural  organization  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  country.  Most  of  their  plans 
involve  the  total  annihilation  of  ev- 
erything now  existing,  and  the  substi- 
tution therefor  of  methods  and  com- 
mercial mechanisms  which  have  never 
been  tried  before,  or  have  been  tried 
under  totally  different  conditions,  or, 
as  in  some  cases,  have  been  tried  in 
some  sections  and  have  failed.  In 
such  cases,  the  man  proposing  the 
plan  is  usually  in  entire  and  blissful 
ignorance  of  its  previous  failure. 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization is  making  every  effort  to  be 
practical  and  progressive  in  the  lines 
of  work  that  it  undertakes.  Promoters 
of  other  plans  may  not  agree  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  this  endeavor. 

In  order  to  dignify  American  farm- 
ing and  retain  for  the  United  States 
its  important  position  in  agriculture, 
many  things  must  be  accomplished, 
and  the  majority  of  them  must  be  done 


Doubletrees 

Doubly  Guaranteed 

IT  will  pay  you  to  see  that  on  the  end  of  the 
singletree,  doubletree,  or  neckyoke  you  buy 
there  is  a  capital  letter  "H"  in  a  circle. 
This  mark  of  quality  was  put  there  by  the  man- 
ufacturer— its  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  that 
the  "tree"  or  "yoke"  is  of  the  best  irrade  hickory, 
thoroughly  seasoned  —  that  the  'Irons"  were 
put  on  "cold"  by 
powerful  machin- 
es—  which  means 
they  will  stay  on. 
The  dealer  knows 
what  this  mark  of 
quality  means, 
and  gives  you  bis 
guarantee  that 
from  an  "H"  line 
tree  you  will  get 
satisfactory  wear 
and  service. 

This  means  a 
double  guarantee 
—  your  dealer's 
and  the  manufac- 
turer's— 

THE  FIFTH  IBON  CO. 
Karat  Ctrt  Ho, 


iSINCLETREES-DOUnfTffiES-NECKrOKfS 


Galloway  Offers  Great 
Bargains  For  1916 


E5B 


1915  has  proven  a  wonderful  year.  Bigger 
business,  more  customers,  lower  price* 
i  than  ever  before.  Now  comes  1916.  Plana 
I  are  all  made.  Factories  will  increase  ca- 
I  parity  and  decrease  manufacturing  coat. 

■  Galloway  customers  will  get  toe  benefit 

■  Will  you  be  one  of  them — and 


Save  35  to  50%  On  Your 
Purchases  In  1916 


Nelson  Tank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  FreeTrial 


Heat*  wator  In  half  the  time  with  half  the  fuel. 
Hurn«  tra-ih.  coon,  wood  or  coal.  All  heat  under 
water.  60.000  in  use.  If  yon  don't  think  It  worth 
double  the  price,  retarn  it  at  our  expense. 
NELSON  M'F'C  CO. 


by  the  farmer  himself.  It  is  like  get- 
ting religion — the  stimulus  and  desire 
must  come  from  the  recipient  or  there 
will  be  early  backsliding.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  world  of 
opportunity  to  help  the  farmer  thru 
educational  and  demonstrational 
means,  thus  cultivating  in  him  the  de- 
sire for  change  and  improvement, 
which  is  the  fundamental  requisite  of 
progress. 

There  are  several  definite  directions 
in  which  the  farmer  needs  distinct 
help  and  information. 

The  first  of  these  undoubtedly  is  ed- 
ucation and  assistance  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  meth- 
ods of  producing  and  handling  crops. 

The  second  is  suitable  and  conven- 
ient arrangements  for  securing  the 
credit  that  is  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  conduct  his  business  from  one  crop 
season  to  another. 

His  third  need,  and  it  is  co-ordinate 
with  the  two  that  have  already  been 
mentioned,  is  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  marketing  system  which 
will  return  to  him  the  true  value  of 
the  particular  qualities  of  the  various 
crops  that  he  produces,  minus  reason- 
able charges  for  handling  and  trans- 
portation and  the  legitimate  profits  of 
his  distributing  agencies. 

There  is  a  fourth  great  need,  too 
often  overlooked,  and  though  the  first 
three  needs  be  completely  satisfied,  if 
the  fourth  is  not,  very  little  will  have 
been  accomplished  toward  true  prog- 
ress. A  great  many  people  seem  to 
consider  the  matter  of  getting  more 
money  for  the  farmer  as  an  end  in  it- 
self and  not  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
To  make  farming  more  profitable,  but 
to  take  no  interest  in  the  use  which 
is  made  of  the  additional  gain  is  to 
fall  short  of  finished  work.  The  fourth 
great  need  is  to  make  the  tarm  home 
a  place  where  the  young  people  will  be 
glad  to  stay,  thru  promoting  social  life 
:n  the  country,  providing  rural  recrea- 
tion, better  sanitation,  better  roads, 
better  schools,  better  churches  and  a 
higher  type  of  manhood. 

Four  Subdivisions 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization  has  four  main 
subdivisions:  Marketing  and  Distrib- 
uting Farm  Products,  Rural  Organiza- 
tion Investigations,  Investigations  and 
Demonstrations  of  Cotton  Standards 
and  Cotton  Testing  and  the  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Cotton  Futures  Act. 

Some  persons,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  have  preached  co- 
operation as  a  panacea  for  every  kind 
I  of  trouble;  if  you  organize  a  co-oper- 
ative enterprise,  they  would  have  you 
I  believe,  all  your  problems  can  be  set- 
tled. That  this  is  not  the  case  witness 
the  following:  On  Friday,  Sept.  18, 
1914,  55  cars  of  Utah  peaches  which 
had  been  received  in  the  St.  Louis 
market  were  rejected  and  left  in  the 
I  hands  of  the  railroad  to  sell  for  freight 
I  charges,  which  alone  amounted  to  be- 
tween $14,000  and  $15,000.  This  fruit 
was  not  shipped  by  individuals,  but  by 
fruit-growers'  associations;  neither 
!  was  it  sent  without  pre-arrangement. 
The  organizations  had  carefully  drawn 
contracts  (supposedly)  with  large  pro- 
duce and  commission  merchants,  who 
were  supposed  to  handle  their  business 
for  them  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  opera- 
tions turned  out  to  be  a  downright  ca- 
lamity for  the  growers,  who  received 
as  low  as  25  cents  a  bushel  for  their 
fruit.  We  favor  organization  strongly 
and  are  assisting  many,  but  organiza- 
tions alone  are  not  sufficient.  They 
constitute  business  enterprises  and 
must  be  well  and  skillfully  managed 
or  they  will  be  less  efficient  than  the 
usual  private  agencies  of  distribution. 

The  collateral  problems  that  are  sug- 
gested by  this  experience  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  first  is:  How  shall  pro- 
ducers be  furnished  with  information 
necersary  to  enable  them  to  ship  to  re- 
liable, honest  firms,  thru  the  channels 
of  interstate  commerce?  The  second 
is:  How  shall  they  know  that  the 
claims  which  are  frequently  made  upon 
them  for  produce  received  at  the  ter- 
minals are  just  and  proper  claims? 

These  functions  are  difficult  func- 
tions and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  are  almost  outside  of  the 
possibility  of  ordinary  organizations  to 
perform.  The  great  geographical  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States  and  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  commod- 
ities of  this  nature  actually  do  enter 


Heat  all  rooms  with  one  fire 


Heat  your  house  all  over— not  in  "spots"  like  this  one. 

Why  not  have  safe,  pleasant  warmth  distributed  evenly  all  over 
your  house,  day  and  night,  all  winter  long?  Every  year  you  do 
without  radiator  heating  you  are  losing  money,  for  over  one-half 
of  your  house  isn't  used,  because  it  is  so  chilly.  You  might  as  well 
cultivate  only  10  of  your  40  acres  of  corn — you  get  an  income  from 
the  corn,  so  you  work  the  full  forty.  You  can  get  a  fine  "happy 
family"  income  from  an  all-over,  evenly -heated  house  by  putting 
in  an  outfit  of 

The  gains  and  benefits  to  wife  and 

A Iix  r»  ■  ■  children  are  great  with  IDEAL  radia- 
'ylrl/ll  AWr-?  sUlFAl  tor  heating.  Instead  of  a  "warm  spot" 
] ' lLl\|\j/li  1  Y  I  I/L/lL  right  around  the  stoves  in  dining  room 
I  0  |  V  |_  and  kitchen,  you  can  open  the  whole 

L  KADIATORS  v'v  IBOILERS       house  and  heat  it  all  with  one  fire  run 

low  on  moderate  days  and  stronger  on 
freezing  days;  filling  the  entire  home  with  June-like  heat.  The  family  health 
will  be  better  and  the  doctor's  bills  won't  eat  into  your  bank  account. 

Your  wife  wiU  have  the  use  of  all  the  rooms;  your  children  will  be  happier;  no  ash-dust,  coal-gas, 
or  dirt;  and  the  fuel  money  you  will  save  will  astonish  you  beyond  the  big  results  obtained. 
No  more  trouble  to  run  the  IDEAL- AMERICAN  outfit,  warming  the  whole  house,  than  it  isto 
lug  coal  and  ashes  for  one  stove  which  heats  only  one  room  with  unhealthful  "spotted"  heat. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  look  into  the  heating  proposition  at  once.  Call  up  the  nearest  local 
dealer  and  get  an  estimate  for  heating  your  house  with  an  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  running  water  or  live  near  water  mains,  for  the  water 
in  the  boiler  and  piping  is  used  over  and  over  again.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  a  base- 
ment for  the  IDEAL  Boiler  may  be  placed  in  a  side  room  or  "lean-to"  and  will  deliver  the 
heat  to  the  radiators  just  as  you  want  it. 

IDEAL  Boilers  burn  the  cheaper  local  fuels.  You  have  no  trouble  to  get  splendid  results  from 
soft  coal,  screenings,  lignite,  wood,  pea  coal,  oil,  or  gas,  and  putting  in  the  outfit  will  boost  the 
value  of  your  property.  You  will  have  a  lifetime  of  good  service  from  the  outfit  without  any 
necessity  of  repairs  or  overhaulings,  no  annual  blackening,  storing,  etc. 

The  IDEAL  Boiler  will  run  continuously  for  8  to  24  hours  without  requiring  attention,  depend- 
ing on  severity  of  the  weather  and  easily  attended  by  one  of  the  young  people  in  the  household. 
Folks  who  have  installed  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  will  never  have  any  other  kind  and 

that's  as  good  recommenda- 
tion as  we  can  give  to  anyone. 
OLD  homes  may  be  heated  as 
easily  as  new  ones,  for  there  is 
no  tearing  out  of  walls  or  par. 
titions,  or  confusion  in  instal- 
ling IDEAL-AMERICAN 
outfits.  Just  as  easy  to  put  in, 
in  the  "dead"  of  winter!  Safest 
heating  known — no  fire  risk! 


A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
ing the  owner  $  1 85,  were  used  to  heat 
this  farm  house,  at  which  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc., 
which  vary  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


Write  a  postal-card  today  to 
us  for  our  (free)  book  "Ideal 
Heating"  Do  this  at  once 
and  iearn  all  about  this 
money-saving  and  comfort- 
bringing  improvement,  with 
which  the  most  successful 
farm  homes,  schools,  stores, 
churches,  etc.  are  heated. 
Don't  put  off  writing  for 
"  Ideal  Heating."  Do  it  now. 


Warehouses  and 
Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


Ame^canRadiato^  Company 


Any  house  is 
changed  into  a 
home  by  AMER- 
ICAN Radiators 
and  IDEAL  Boiler. 

Write  to 
Department  F-27 
Chicago 


into  interstate  commerce,  suggests 
that  a  licensed  inspection  system,  with 
uniform  accounting,  might  assist  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Thru  education  and  example  the 
Farmers'  Institute  workers  -have  an 
opportunity  to  do  much  to  improve  the 
methods  in  the  initial  steps  of  our 
present  marketing  system.  Consistent 
effort  in  the  matter  of  standardization 
of  products,  and  the  use  of  uniform 
containers  properly  labeled,  should 
yield  promising  results.  It  is  probably 
in  connection  with  organized  effort, 
however,  the  Farmers'  Institute  work- 
ers can  do  most  to  assist  in  solving 
our  marketing  problems.  Local  asso- 
ciations, rightly  organized  and  con- 
ducted, can  study  local  conditions  care 
fully  at  first-hand,  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  even,  in  some  cases,  per- 
form useful  marketing  functions.  Skill- 
ful and  efficient  management,  however, 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization will  be  glad  to  assist  any 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  workers  in 
attacking  any  of  these  problems,  if  it 
is  practicable  in  the  light  of  other 
work  already  undertaken.  Applications: 
for  such  assistance  should  come  thru 
the  State  leaders  and  will  be  given 
careful  consideration. 


Kaffir  Corn  in  the  Head.Milo  Maize 
and  Alfalfa  Ground  to  Meal 


IE1Z 


r  Only  mil)  that  grinds  oat  hulls  (at  one  grind- 
ing) fine  enough  to  feed  swine.    Also  grinds  e 

____  -  _  _  corn  (cob,  buslj  aad  all)  alfalfa,^ 
I  t-LD  MILL  clover,  kafftr  corn.  all  kindi  of  grain 
SdBKw^^^^^a^   aad  screenings.  Ctalessga*.  One 


set  boon  grinds  1000-3000  bu 
Buhrs  sdf  aligning,  tell  sharpen 
tog  whea  running  together  empty. 

AI)  size*,  lo  days  free  trial  Money  I 
back  if  pot  satisfactory. 

Free  Book  on  Feeding  | 

today  giving  h   p.  of  yo 

fend  yoo  a  vah  . 
on  feeding  faun 


.  Letz  Manufacturing  Co. 


30M 


down  POWT,  I 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Six**  l  to  23  Safe  Money  Bird  Prevent  Sickness 

Htiehtt        Water-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
6  to  J  7  in.  Rot-Proof.  Warm  In  witter. cool 
lo  summer.     Weight  about  the 
same  as  an  aH-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  of  leath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  fott 
Insole.  Comfortable  towear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
I  by  test  for  all  work  in  any  weather. 
MONEY  BACK  If  shoes  do  cot 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
for  FRKE  catalog  which  shows 
styles,  gives  prices  and  tells  bow  to  order.   A  postal  brings  tt_ 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  DepL  52  Racine.  Wis. 
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CROSS-BREEDING  IN  HOGS 


E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 

There  is  a  controversy  going  on  be- 
tween fine  stockmen  and  practical 
farmers  and  meat  producers  over  the 
above  question.  The  fine  stockman 
says  that  it  is  all  wrong  to  cross-breed, 
that  you  will  surely  tear  down  your 
herd  and  drove,  and  yet  many  of  our 
most  successful  farmers  still  continue 
to  cross-breed  and  prosper.  I  am 
ready  to  present  a  solution  which  1 
believe  is  correct — of  this  seeming  ir- 
reconcilable difference  of  opinion.  The 
fine  stockman  makes  it  his  business  to 
examine  pedigrees,  and  he  will  be 
careful  not  to  choose  an  individual 
from  any  strain  that  has  a  predisposi- 
tion to  any  departure  he  is  trying  to 
shun;  he  will  avoid  breeding  to  an  in- 
dividual near  of  kin,  unless  he  is  intel- 
ligently breeding  to  fix  a  certain  type, 
then  he  will  in-breed  and  line-breed 
and  develop  prepotency  along  the  de- 
sired lines. 

But  with  a  farmer  it  is  different; 
the  pedigree  and  breeding  certificates 
are  Greek  to  him,  or  in  other  words — 
most  farmers  only  take  the  pedigree 
from  the  Breeding  Association  to  be 
evidence  that  the  individual  is  of  full 
blood.  Many  a  farmer  has  seen  his 
herd  go  all  to  pieces  and  have  them 
four  or  more  full  crosses  to  registered 
stuff;  in  other  words,  have  them  actu- 
ally "of  the  full  blood,"  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  seen  a  neighbor  just 
across  the  way  who  consistently  cros- 
bred— still  keep  a  healthy,  virile  and 
profitable  herd. 

The  man  who  confines  himself  to  a 
single  breed  for  several  generations 
must  begin  to  study  not  only  his  ped- 
igree, but  the  families  of  the  breed  and 
their  several  peculiarities,  or  else  he 
will  lose  out. 

It  is  therefore  safer  for  the  un- 
tutored average  farmer  to  cross-breed, 
as  he  knows  then  that  he  is  injecting 
absolutely  new  blood  with  every  cross 
and  thus  is  breeding  stamina  if  noth- 
ing else. 

Last  year  we  had  quite  a  contro- 
versy here.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
cross-breeding  and  several  breeders  of 
fine  stock  took  sharp  issue  with  me. 
so  a  letter  was  written  to  our  Experi- 
ment Station,  which  was  answered  by 
our  professor  in  charge,  C.  B.  Lee,  as 
follows : 

"There  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  stockmen  that  a  cross-bred 
animal  makes  a  better  feeder  than 
a  pure-bred  one.  In  many  cases, 
this  belief  has  seemingly  been 
justified  by  a  personal  experience. 
Swine  growers,  in  particular,  are 
for  the  most  part  convinced  that 
a  hybrid  or  'cross'  is  usually  more 
vigorous  than  either  one  of  its 
pure-bred  parents.  It  is  certain 
that  a  cross  between  any  two  of 
the  swine  breeds  mentioned  in  the 
above  inquiry  (Poland  Chinas, 
Chester  Whites  and  Duroc  Jer- 
seys) will  result  in  producing 
high-class  market  pigs.  However, 
there  are  many  breeders  who  are 
ready  to  bear  witness  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cross  such  breeds 
in  order  to  get  good  market  pigs. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
great  mess  of  experimental  animal 
breeding  work  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  during  the  last  few  years 
so  little  can  be  found  touching  on 
the  important  subject  of  cross- 
breeding. What  little  experimental 
evidence  is  available,  however, 
all  seems  to  point  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  if  it  is  allowed  to 
draw  conclusions  relative  to  ani- 
mals from  the  work  doae  by  plant 
breeders,  and  there  is  abundant 
reason  why  this  is  permissible, 
since  inheritance  in  animals  and 
plants  is  carried  in  very  much  the 
same  way,  abundant  evidence  is  at 
hand  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
crops-bred  animal  has  a  greater 
stimulus  for  development  than 
either  of  its  pure-bred  parents. 

"Practically  all  breeds  of  ani- 
mals have  been  developed  by  a 
more  or  less  generally  practiced 
system  of  inbreeding.  In  many 
cases,  this  Inbreeding  has  resulted 
In  a  loss  of  vigor,  which  is  demon- 
strated by  a  decrease  in  size,  a 
lack  of  fertility,  or  in  some  other 


FORTY  Horse  fewer 
7passenger  FOUR  $885 


r  Comfort 

for  SEVEN  full-grown  people 

Famous  as  this  Studebaker  4-cyIinder  car  has  become  for  its  abundance  of  POWER, 
it  is  just  as  noteworthy  for  its  COMFORT-  giving  capacity.  Price  has  been  reduced 
$100— from  $985  to  $885— but  the  capacity  of  the  car  has  been  GREATLY  IN- 
CREASED. It  is  built  for  SEVEN  people's  comfort.  And  it  is  the  ONLY  7-passenger 
4-cylinder  car  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  America  or  Europe  for.  less  than  $1000. 

The  wheelbase  has  been  INCREASED  from  108  to  112  inches.  The  tires  have  been 
INCREASED  from  33  x  4  to  34  x  4  Goodrich.  The  spring  suspension  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  depth  of  upholstery  has  been  INCREASED.  And  the  auxiliary  seats 
fold  down  into  recesses  in  the  floor  of  the  tonneau  completely  out  of  sight.  Not  a 
detail  has  been  overlooked  that  adds  to  riding-comfort 


With  such  COMPORT,  this  Studebaker  combines  PO^AfER  that  no  car  at  its  price  can  equal— FULL 
40  horse  power — and  a  motor  that  equals  most  of  the  Sixes  now  on  the  market  in  Power  and  flexi- 
bility. And  in  quality,  it  stands  supreme  in  the  4-cylinder  field.  For  while  its  price  has  been  reduced 
$100— from  $985  to  $885 — it  has  been  greatly  increased  in  power,  size  and  quality.  And  wherever 
materials  were  changed,  BETTER  materials  were  used.  As  for  example,  the  upholstery  which  is 
the  finest,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  that  name  of  Studebaker  has  stood  for  sterling  quality — for  mastery 
of  the  world's  most  difficult  transportation  problems.  You  know,  as  your  fathers  before  you 
knew,  how  Studebaker  products  STAND  UP  thro'  any  tests — and  now  can  you  wisely  buy  any 
car  until  you  have  seen  this  latest  and  best  Studebaker  and  KNOW  the  GREAT  value  that  it 
offers?  See  the  car  at  once — and  write  for  1916  Catalog. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F  29 

More  than  200,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $885 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  850 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1185 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  i  -  $875 
Open  Express  Car  -  -  850 
Station  Wagon     -    -    -  875 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $1050 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  1000 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1350 
Coupe,  4-passenger  -  -  1550 
Limousine,  7-passenger  -  2250 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit  • 


striking  way.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
add  here  a  word  of  caution  about 
too  generally  condemning  the  prac- 
tice of  mating  closely  related  indi- 
viduals. It  must  be  remembered 
that  inbreeding  has  been  of  ut- 
most value  in  the  development  of 
modern  livestock.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  purify  strains  in  any 
other  way. 

"When  it  is  not  desired  to  work 
for  breed  development,  and  where 
the  only  object  is  the  production 
of  an  individual  that  will  obtain 
maximum  growth,  cross-breeding 
doubtless  brings  the  desired  re- 
sults. And  in  connection  with  this, 
it  may  be  stated  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  wider  the  cross,  the  great- 
er the  vigor  of  the  hybrid.  Con- 
sequently, one  could  expect  to  get 
better  market  pigs  by  crossing 
the  pure-bred  Poland  China  with  a 
pure-bred  Duroc  Jersey  than  he 
could  by  using  either  one  of  the 


pure  breeds  alone.  It  must  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  above  statement  holds 
true  only  for  the  first  cross. 

(Signed)    "C.  B.  LEE." 

As  you  may  infer  by  this,  Mr.  Lee 
practically  bore  out  my  contention, 
and,  of  course,  I  like  to  quote  him. 

Do  not,  under  any  consideration, 
mate  cross-breeds  with  cross-breeds, 
as  then  you  have  nothing  but  a  scrub. 
Prof.  Lee  did  not  make  himself  quite 
clear  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  an- 
swer, though  his  intent  was  good.  The 
cross-bred  offspring  may  be  returned 
to  either  of  the  parent  strains  with- 
out danger,  and  carried  on  in  this  way 
indefinitely.  For  instance,  I  confine 
my  hogs  to  Poland  China  and  Chester 
Whites  and  experience  no  bad  results 
in  breeding  to  a  boar  of  either  breed 
for  two  generations  in  succession. 
Sometimes  I  might  a  third,  but  never 
a  fourth,  for  then  I  figure  I  would  be 


practically  out  of  hogs.  I  do  not  see 
where  the  breeders  need  to  make  such 
complaint  of  this  practice  either.  We 
who  cross-breed  successfully  must  go 
to  them  for  our  boars,  as  not  one  of 
us  but  what  will  shun  a  grade  sire  as 
we  would  a  pestilence,  so  from  a  dol- 
lars and  cents  standpoint,  they  will  in 
no  way  be  losers. 

I  contend  that  the  average  farmer, 
in  order  to  confine  himself  to  one 
breed  and  suffer  no  deterioration  in 
his  herd,  must  study  the  business  so 
carefully  that  he  will  be  almost  sure 
to  go  to  handling  registered  stock,  and 
thus  get  himself  in  the  meat-producing 
class.  So,  in  order  for  him  to  play 
safe,  he  must  switch  back  and  forth 
between  breeds.  I  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied yet  whether  It  is  best  to  alternate 
more  than  between  two  of  the  most 
popular  breeds;  I  have  not  had  such 
universal  success  by  introducing  a 
third  element,  but  have  no  data  from 
which  to  make  any  positive  statement. 
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A  Bungalow  Adapted  to  Farm  Use 

By  H.  H.  GOULD 
Illustrations  by  Courtesy  of  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company 


THE  Bungalow  is  always  the  pop- 
ular style  of  house  and  is  ever 
increasing  in  popularity.  It  pre- 
sents an  air  of  coziness  and  comfort 
which  is  not  found  in  other  styles  of 
houses,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  elegant  and  ar- 
tistic type  of  house. 

For  these  reasons  it 
is  especially  popular 
with  the  women.  But 
the  ordinary  bungalow 
is  primarily  adapted  to 
the  town  and  city  life. 
It  is  too  small  for  the 
ordinary  farm,  and,  in 
addition,  has  all  the 
rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  makes  it 
poorly  suited  to  farm 
purposes,  and  it  ie  usu- 
ally found  desirable  to 
have  the  sleeping  rooms 
upstairs.  The  farmer's 
wife  has,  therefore,  felt 
that  she  must  forego 
her  desire  for  a  bunga- 
low house,  along  with 
the  many  other  things 
enjoyed  by  the  city 
wife  and  denied  to  her. 

But  the  accompany- 
ing cut  shows  a  house 
which  combines  at  once 
the  elegance  and  artis- 
tic appearance  of  the  ordinary  bunga- 
low and  the  two-story  feature  so  de- 
sirable in  farm  houses.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  bungalow  adapted  to  farm  needs 
without  loss  of  any  of  the  bungalow 
charm. 

This  house  is  exceptionally  artistic. 
The  low,  squatty  appearance  so  com- 
mon to  the  ordinary  bungalow  is 
broken  by  the  pretty  roof  balcony, 
without  destroying  the  low  sweeping 
lines  of  the  true  bungalow.  Xotice, 
too,  the  broad,  roomy  front  porch,  ex- 
tending the  full  width  of  the  house, 
with  the  four  large  square  pillars,  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  narrow  cypress  siding  extending 
to  the  top  of  the  first  story  window, 
and  the  broad  white  board  separating 
this  from  the  red  cedar  shingle  gable 
above,  and  forming  a  belt  around  the 
house,  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  house,  as  do  also  the  wide  cor- 
nices of  the  roof. 

But  the  house  is  planned  for  service 


It  is  large,  being  32  feet  wide  by  24 
feet  deep,  and  containing  six  rooms,  a 
bath  and  closets.  The  interior  ar- 
rangement is  a  model  of  convenience. 

The  front  door  opens  from  the  porch 
into  the  large  living  room  IS  feet  by 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 


Get  To6ether-HaveYour 
Own  Telephone  Company 


VOU  needn't  do  without 
telephone  service  nor  de- 
pend on  other  companies  and 
pay  whatever  they  want  to 
charge  you.  Get  together 
along  your  road  or  in  your  coun 
ty — organize  your  own  telephone  com- 
pany— save  money — and  run  it  to  suit 
yourself.  Our  fr—  Rural  Telephone 
Book  tella  you  bow  to  organize  a  com- 
pany, build  the  line,  install  the  phones 
and  operate.  Lowest  prices  on  reliable 
telephone  equipment.  "Swedish  Amer- 
ican" is  Independentapparatus — "not  In 
the  trust.**  Thousands  of  phones  in  use 
io  your  state. Local  ucduwidIm  everywhere. 

Swedish-American  Telephone  Mfg.Co. 

■  7o.  Farragut  A»».,  Chicago,  111. 


work  *f  slack.  Other  men 
bava  oom  it  for  yean  with  an 

Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rata 
of  100  ft.  Id  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  tod  operates 
machine.  Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— do  experts  needed* 


tmtl  tnwitment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  ttsetf 
In  a  few  weeks  work, 


Tr.we  la*  dI*  demand  far  wsDaSS 
water  stock  sad  for  trrtsmttoaw 
V7rlte  for  free  fDoetratad  etrro- 
lare  sbowtoeT  difleraot  etjlee. 
UeJe)  Manufacturing  Co. 
Boa  43  ClalnOa.  lew* 


STEEL  RANGES*16 


Sanitary  base.  Fine  baker.  Large  I 
oven.  Burns  wood,  coal  or  coke.  ( 
Nickel  trimming.  Oar  Big  Free  Cat- J 
a  log  No.  9  shows  complete  line  oM 

Ww.  Cook  Stov*n  And  M.«t*T.,  and  nuay 
A>*-r  h-irram*.    Writ*  far  it  todar. 
GENERAL  MERCANTILE  COMPANY  < 
"Or«at  M»ilOrd.r  How"  .  * 

1*1  "'«pO>  Ith  Sunt  Ornah*.  Nrbrmalu 


as  well  as  elegance  of  appearance. 
12  feet.  Opposite  the  front  door  is 
the  attractive  open  stairway  leading 
to  the  second  floor,  while  beneath  the 
stairs  is  a  coat  closet  which  is  so  de- 
sirable in  the  absence  of  a  front  hall. 
To  the  right  of  the  stairway  a  door 
leads  into  the  downstairs  bed  cham- 
ber, which  is  always  a  desirable  fea- 
ture of  a  farm  home. 

The  wide  cased  opening  leading  to 
the  dining  room  on  the  left  permits 
of  an  unobstructed  view  across  the 
entire  front  of  the  house.  Both  living 
room  and  dining  room  are  well  lighted 
by  windows  on  two  sides. 

But  it  is  the  kitchen  arrangement 
that  will  probably  appeal  most  strong- 
ly to  the  housewife.  The  kitchen  is  a 
model  of  convenience.  Xotice  the  sink 
conveniently  located  near  the  range. 
N'otice  also  the  work  table  and  wall 
cases  which  occupy  one  entire  wall. 
These  cases  are  well  supplied  with 
shelves,  drawers  and  bins.  A  large 
window  directly  above  the  work  table 
between  the  upper  cases  insures  plenty 
of  lieht  where  it  is  needed,  and  will 
be  appreciated.  A  large  ice-box  is 
handily  located  in  the  grade  entrance. 
The  grade  entrance  gives  direct  access 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  basement. 
Nothing  which  could  add  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  housewife  has  been 
neelected  in  the  planning  of  this 
kitchen. 

Upstairs  is  a  central  hall  forming  a 
landing  from  the  stairway.  Opening 
from  either  side  of  this  hall  are  the 
*>ed  chambers,  each  provided  with  a 
'arge  closet,  and  a  double  window,  in- 
suring plenty  of  light  and  air  for  the 
sleeping  rooms.  Opening  from  the 
rear  of  the  hall  is  the  bathroom,  whiJe 
'n  front  is  the  pretty  roof  balcony. 
*'hich  is  the  feature  of  the  house 
This  balcony  is  8  feet  6  inches  by  7 
'eet  in  dimensions,  large  enough  for  a 
sleeping  porch  or  sun  room.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  shingle  balustrade  3  feet 
n  height. 

The  basement  is  excavated  under 
'he  entire  house  and  is  thus  largp 
»nough  to  furnish  a  storeroom  as  well 
as  a  furnace  room  and  fuel  bin.  The 
basement  is  7  feet  high.    The  ceilings 

m  the  first  floor  are  9  feet  high,  and 

>n  the  second  floor  8  feet. 

Altogether  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  desirable  house  for  a  medium- 
<ized  farm  and  family.  It  would  add 
much  to  the  appearance  of  any  farm 
and  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
'ion  to  the  owners. 


Prince  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

has  brought  back 
to  the  firing  line 
thousands  of  old, 
friendly  jimmy  pipes! 

Prince  Albert  puts  pipes  in 
the  mouths  of  men — and 
keeps  them  there — men  who 
believed  they  never  would, 
never  could,  again  be 
tempted!  To  them  Prince 
Albert  has  been  as  much  of 
a  revelation  as  it  will  be  to 
you!  The  patented  pro- 
cess fixes  that — and  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch ! 

You  don't  have  to  sit  and 
ponder  over  whether  you 
can  chum-it  with  a  pipe  or 
makin's  cigarette;  you'll 
get  that  information  for  a  nickel  or  a  dimel    For  Prince 
Albert  costs  you  only  those  little  sums  for  liberal  supplies 
that  will  put  you  straight  on  the  tobacco  question. 

You  take  a  lot  of  stock  in  what  we  say  on  P.  A. — just  like 
you  believe  in  ten-dollar-bills!  For  we  know  what  we  tell 
you  about  Prince  Albert  is  right;  we 
know  how  this  tobacco  will  sit  on  your 
smokeappetite ! 

Just  the  right  thing  for  you  to  do  quick  as  you 
read  this  is  to  make  tracks  for  that  old  pipe  or 
land  on  the  makin's  papers,  some  P.  A.  and  start 
action,  for  there's  more  joy  due  you  instantly 
than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at ! 

Prince  Albert  is  sold  everywhere  in  toppy 
red  bags,  Sc;  tidy  red  tins,  10c;  handsome 
pound  and  half- pound  tin  humidors — and — 
that  fine,  dandy  crystal- glass  humidor 
with  sponge- moist ener  top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 

REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Copyright  1915  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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M  CRIMP    r  . .  , 
'e  TOBACCO 


10  Days  Free  Trial  EsrrSK 

halfthe  NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 
d  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days — we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can't 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Awarded 
GOLD  MEW* 
at  World's 
Exposition 
San 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

$1000  mil  Be  Given 


If  you  have  not  built  a  shelter  for 
the  machinery,  you  had  better  get 
busy  at  once.  Better  pay  10  per  cent 
Interest  on  borrowed  money  with 
which  to  build  a  shelter  than  to  lose 
20  per  cent  In  the  depreciation  of  your 
machinery  thru  exposure  to  the 
weather. 


Francisco 

^  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 

equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merits 
of  the  Aladdin?  We  want  one  user  in  eaoh  lo- 
cality to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the 
first  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  showing 
it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders. 
Write  quick  for  10-day  Absolutely  Free  Trial. 
Send  coupon  to  nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  186  Aladdin  Bldg. 
Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House 

in  the  World  Name 
Chicago.  New  York  City.  Portland.  Ore.,  p_  o. 

Montreal,  or  Winnipeg,  Can.  Address 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  Per  Month 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 


delivering  the  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary. 

Practically  every  farm 
homo  and  small  town 
home  will  boy  after  try- 
ing. One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "1 
sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days.'*  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  of  31  calls." 
Thousands  who  are  coin- 
ing money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capita)  tore- 
liable  men  to  (jet  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  bow  to 
make  big  money  in  tin- 
occupied  territory.  Sam- 
ple sent  for  10,  days 
FREE  TRIAL. 


10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
Aladdin  and  your  Easy  Delivery  Plan,  under 
which  inexperienced  men  with  rigs  make  big 
money  without  capital.  This  in  no  way  ob- 
ligates me.  1S6 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

Jn«  Tear  H  00 

Tkree  Tears   1.60 

Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations,  Chicago,  111. 

Our  Gunrnntee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  vou  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser. 

EXPIRATIONS — The  label  or  wrap- 
per on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your 
subscription  expires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are 
sufficient  notification  that  money  has 
been  received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if 
iate  on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET  HARVEST 


tries  be  given  to  understand  that  such 
subjects  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  fu- 
ture as  spies  and  criminals.  While  it 
is  the  desire  of  our  nation  to  maintain 
a  neutral  attitude,  yet  we  must  realize 
that  America  is  for  Americans  first, 
and  that  we  have  no  place  for  the 
criminal  element  of  foreign  nations. 


TELL  ENGLAND  WHO  WE  ARE 


The  illustration  on  the  cover  page 
of  this  issue  shows  a  familiar  scene  in 
the  beet  fields  of  Northern  Colorado 
at  this  time.  The  big  harvest  is  on, 
the  immense  sugar  factories  are  slic- 
ing thousands  of  tons  daily,  and  every 
man,  woman  and  child  is  in  demand  to 
assist  in  harvesting  the  118,000  acres 
of  sugar  beets  grown  in  Northern  Colo- 
rado for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  sugar  beet  crop  this  year  is 
larger  than  usual  and  the  average 
yield  is  above  normal,  so  also  is  the 
sugar  content,  and  the  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving on  an  average  about  $5.85  per 
ton.  With  special  care  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  seed  bed  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crop,  the  tonnage  can  be 
materially  increased.  A  farmer  near 
Wellington  grew  20  tons  of  beets  per 
acre  on  a  30-acre  tract,  and  received 
for  these  $6.50  per  ton,  which  made 
his  returns  $130.00  per  acre,  or  $3,- 
900.00  for  the  30-acre  field.  Other  farm- 
ers have  realized  similar  good  yields, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  the  tariff  re- 
maining on  sugar,  the  sugar  beet  farm- 
er feels  greatly  encouraged. 

Beet  growers  of  Northern  Colorado 
have  already  received  four  million  dol- 
lars for  a  part  of  their  crop,  and  they 
will  receive  at  least  this  much  more 
when  they  have  finished  harvesting. 
The  returns  from  other  sugar  beet  sec- 
tions of  Colorado  will  augment  the 
above  amount  to  more  than  twelve 
million  dollars,  which  will  be  a  potent 
factor  in  Colorado's  prosperity  wave. 


Back  in  1812,  Johnnie  Bull  got  a  lit- 
tle obstreperous,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  give  him  a  sound 
thrashing  before  he  would  acknowl- 
edge our  rights  to  the  seas.  It  seems 
that  Johnnie  is  in  for  another  good 
flogging,  which  he  will  most  certainly 
receive  unless  he  leaves  Uncle  Sam's 
commerce  alone.  Johnnie  already  has 
American  meats  valued  at  more  than 
$15,000,000  tied  up,  and  has  so  far  re- 
fused to  make  any  remuneration.  He 
insists  on  asserting  his  dominion  over 
the  seas  and  right  to  dictate  what  car- 
goes shall  or  shall  not  reach  their  des- 
tination. 

Uncle  Sam's  patience  with  Johnnie 
has  just  about  reached  its  limit,  and 
unless  he  changes  his  attitude  very 
soon,  there  is  likely  "to  be  something 
doing." 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  farmer  is 
left  to  hold  the  bag.  Some  months  ago 
he  was  receiving  eight  and  nine  cents 
a  pound  for  his  pork,  but  since  Johnnie 
has  begun  to  take  charge  of  our  export 
trade,  the  price  paid  the  farmer  has 
been  materially  cut  down.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  tolerate  Great  Brit- 
ain's attitude  in  this  matter  much 
longer;  they  will  insist  on  their  prod- 
ucts being  marketed  even  tho  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  guard  them  across 
the  ocean  with  a  fleet  of  war  vessels. 
We  are  not  looking  for  trouble,  but  if 
our  national  honor  means  anything,  it 
must  be  protected  at  all  hazards,  and 
every  loyal  American  stands  ready  to 
give  Johnnie  a  third  thrashing  if  it 
should  become  necessary  to  protect 
our  rights. 


can  be  found.  If  the  farmer  will  in- 
vest a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
year's  harvest  money  in  an  automo- 
bile he  will  not  have  cause  to  regret 
the  action. 


BUILD  AN  ICE  HOUSE  OR  A  PIT 


DEALINGS  WITH  OTHER  NATIONS 


THE  AUTO  ON  THE  FARM 


The  endurance  of  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  taxed  to  the  limit  by  some  of  the 
belligerent  nations.  We  do  not  want 
war,  neither  do  we  want  peace  if  it 
must  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Few 
other  nations  would  have  stood  the  in- 
dignities that  have  been  heaped  upon 
us  and  the  insults  to  our  flag,  and  it  is 
getting  nearly  time  that  "patience 
should  cease  to  be  a  virtue,"  and  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  tell  some  of  these 
foreign  trouble-makers  in  no  uncertain 
language,  that  further  interference 
would  certainly  bring  trouble. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  German  and  Austrian  spies  have 
infested  our  country,  and  high  officials 
of  these  nations  have  openly  incited 
strikes  and  other  industrial  disturb- 
ances. Millions  of  these  foreigners  are 
working  in  our  mills,  factories,  offices, 
and  many  of  them  on  our  farms,  who 
are  mouthpieces  of  treason  and  would 
bring  about  the  same  anarchistic  con- 
ditions here  as  exist  in  the  country 
from  which  they  came.  They  form 
plots  to  burn  our  wharves,  blow  up 
our  factories,  destroy  the  utility  of 
our  navy — in  short,  they  are  a  menace 
to  onr  institutions.  In  justice  to  our 
country,  a  wholesale  ^deportation 
should  be  made  of  these  characters, 
and  the  officials  of  their  native  coun- 


The  American  farmer  has,  for  some 
time,  been  the  heaviest  buyer  of  auto- 
mobiles, owning  about  50  per  cent  of 
factory  output,  and  the  percentage  in 
his  favor  is  rapidly  increasing.  Farm- 
ers who  once  were  almost  generally 
opposed  to  automobiles  and  to  the 
movement  of  good  automobile  roads 
are  now  the  most  enthusiastic  class 
since  they  have  learned  that  the  auto- 
mobile on  the  farm  has  become  a  ne- 
cessity instead  of  a  luxury,  and  that 
the  movement  for  good  roads  is  di- 
rectly beneficial,  to  the  farmer,  as  it 
enables  him  to  market  his  crops  more 
economically  and  to  a  much  better  ad- 
vantage. 

The  farmer  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  his  time  has  a  market  value  and 
that  farming  is  just  as  much  a  busi- 
ness as  is  merchandising,  manufactur- 
ing or  the  building  of  railroads.  His 
horse  travels  eight  miles  per  hour  for 
a  short  time,  while  his  automobile  will 
go  sixteen  to  twenty-five  miles  per 
hour  for  as  many  hours  as  Ve  cares 
to  drive.  Figuring  the  value  of  his 
own  time,  the  mileage  cost  of  automo- 
bile travel  is  about  half  the  cost  of 
horse  travel,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  auto  affords  possibilities  for  long 
distance  and  continuous  work  that  is 
beyond  all  comparison  with  horse 
travel. 

Then  there  is  the  social  side  of  the 
question.  The  automobile  has  done 
more  than  any  one  thing  to  bring  the 
farmer  in  easy  communication  with 
the  town,  railroad,  the  telephone  and 
everyth'ng  else  that  makes  for  prog- 
ress. The  motor  car  is  the  modern 
engine  of  industrial  and  social  welfare. 
It  stimulates  the  farmer  to  run  his 
place  on  a  business  basis  because  of 
the  improved  facility  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  affords  a  pleasure  to  his 
family  that  should  not  be  denied  them. 
It  broadens  their  outlook  and  makes 
them  content  with  farm  life.  More 
than  anything  else,  it  helps  solve  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  young  people 
on  the  farm.  The  farmer  with  the 
auto  lives  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
farmer  without  one.  He  lives  twice 
as  long  because  he  can  do  in  a  day 
as  much  as  the  other  man  in  two.  He 
has  twice  the  interest  in  life  and  twice 
the  pleasure  because  he  can  get 
around  where  the  people  and  the  fun 


There  is  little  excuse  for  the  aver- 
age farm  family  not  enjoying  the  mod- 
ern conveniences  and  many  of  the  lux- 
uries which  are  so  much  envied  in 
their  city  cousins.  In  the  first  place, 
the  farmer  can  raise  and  enjoy  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  necessary  things 
that  go  to  make  up  a  good  meal.  Many 
of  these  things  that  are  regarded  as 
common  by  the  farm  family  are  looked 
on  as  luxuries  by  the  city  dwellers. 
When  the  farmer  wants  milk  and 
cream,  it  is  his  for  the  taking;  a  smoke 
house  can  be  filled  with  the  choicest 
of  home-cured  meats,  while  his  cellar 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  tubers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  grown  on  his 
own  farm. 

The  one  feature  that  is  overlooked 
on  the  majority  of  farms  and  that  can 
be  easily  had  at  a  small  cost  and  a 
little  work,  is  the  putting  up  of  a  good 
supply  of  ice.  Preparations  for  the  ice 
harvest  should  be  made  with  equal  in- 
terest as  those  for  the  grain,  hay  or  po- 
tato harvest.  Ice  is  a  necessity  and 
should  be  so  regarded.  It  is  often  the 
means  of  saving  a  human  life,  and  with 
its  use  the  farm  woman  is  enabled  to 
prepare  the  many  little  delicacies  that 
are  so  potent  in  making  life  on  the 
farm  desirable. 

Ice  cream  is  a  most  healthful  dish 
and  one  that  is  very  much  relished  by 
everybody.  For  the  price  of  a  dish  at 
the  confectionery  store,  the  farmer 
with  his  own  cream  and  ice,  can  make 
enough  for  his  entire  family.  With  the 
use  of  ice,  much  work  will  be  saved 
to  the  woman  on  the  farm,  for  she  will 
then  be  enabled  to  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion many  dishes  that  would  otherwise 
spoil,  thus  forcing  her  to  prepare  them 
for  each  meal. 

A  professor  in  the  Nebraska  Agricul 
tural  College  suggests  that  a  very  com 
mon  type  of  ice  house  and  one  that 
seems  to  give  good  satisfaction,  is  a 
pit  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
a  board  roof  to  keep  out  rain  and -snow 
and  serve  as  a  shade;  straw  is  used 
between  the  walls  of  this  pit  and  the 
ice;  the  straw  should  be  packed  very 
tight  in  this  space  in  order  that  the 
ice  may  keep  from  melting  as  much 
as  possible.  One  instance  has  been  ob- 
served where  baled  straw  was  used 
with  good  results;  the  bales  were 
placed  around  the  walls  before  the  ice 
1  was  packed. 

If  a  pond  or  stream  is  not  sufficient- 
I  ly  close,  one  can  easily  fix  devices  for 
i  freezing  his  own  ice,  and  he  would 
then  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  would  be  pure.  Conditions  on 
the  farm  can  be  materially  improved, 
if  only  a  little  thought  and  energy 
were  used. 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


Buy  livestock.  Buy  good  blood  if 
you  can,  but  buy  livestock. 


Buy  the  boy  a  pig  and  the  girl  a  hen 
and  see  what  renewed  interest  they 
will  take  in  the  farm. 


Crops  grown  at  a  potential  pfofn 
may,  by  being  fed  to  a  poor  grade  of 
livestock,  be  turned  into  an  actual  loss- 


Packing  of  hog  product  in  the  West 
since  March  1  aggregates  abopt  294. 
000,000  pounds  more  than  last  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  CROP 
ESTIMATES 

A  cable  report  received  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  from  the  International  In 
stitute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
forecasts  the  total  1915  production  of 
cereals  in  countries  included  in  pre- 
ious  reports,  plus  Canada  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  at:  Wheat  3,134,000,000  bush- 
els; rye,  1,093,000,000;  barley,  1,- 
089,000,000;  and  oats,  3,449,000,000. 
The  1915  production  of  corn  in  Utaly, 
Roumania,  Asiatic  and  European  Rus- 
sia, Switzerland,  United  States,  and 
Japan,  is  estimated  at  3,292,000,000 
bushels.  The  totals  for  the  four  crops 
just  mentioned  are  not  intended  to 
represent  world  crops;  figures  for 
some  important  countries  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

Expressed    as    percentages,  taking 

1914  production  as  100  per  cent,  these 

1915  crops  promise  to  be  for  wheat. 
122.9  per  cent;  rye,  116.7;  barley, 
118.5;  oats,  125.0;  and  corn,  110.8. 

For  10  governments  of  Asiatic  Rus 
sia  the  1915  forecast  is,  for  wheat, 
144,000,000  bushels:  rye,  28,000,000; 
barley,  18,000,000;  and  oats,  141,000,- 
000.  For  Italy,  corn  in  1915  is  esti- 
mated at  118,000,000  and  rice  (rough) 
at  26,000,000  bushels.  Expressed  as 
percentages  of  1914  crops,  these  crops 
for  Asiatic  Russia  and  Italy  are  80.2 
per  cent,  72.7,  91.2,  85.4.  112.5.  and 
97.6,  respectively. 


Live  joyfully.  What  the  world  needs 
is  the  resolute  step,  the  look  of  cheer, 
the  smiling  countenance  and  the  kind 
ly  word. 


Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  sell  your  ap 
pies  and  potatoes.  The  crops  are  short 
and  prices  are  sure  to  be  better  In 

the  spring. 


Prepare  good  shelter  for  your  stock 
It  will  save  you  feed  and  the  stock 
will  come  out  in  the  spring  in  better 

condition. 


With  the  exception  of  France,  all 
the  Allied  countries  have  produced 
very  large  quantities  of  wheat,  rye 
oats  and  barley. 


Begin  now  to  beautify  the  farm  by 
breaking  ground  for  a  wind-break  and 
by  ordering  tree  catalogs  preparatory 
to  planting  next  spring. 

Italy  has  this  year  produced  the 
largest  crop  of  cereals — wheat,  barley, 
rice  and  rye — ever  known  there.  The 
wheat  crop  ran  up  to  $88,740,000  bush 

els. 


Get  busy  with  the  road  drag  on  the 
road  adjoining  your  farm;  your  exam 
pie  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  your 
neighbors,  which  will  result  in  miles 

of  better  roads. 


Build  the  ice  house  while  you  have 
time  and  before  it  gets  too  late.  For 
the  small  expense  of  lumber,  you  can 
not  afford  to  deprive  your  family  of 
ice  during  the  summer  months. 


Lay  in  a  supply  of  a  few  barrels  of 
apples  while  they  are  cheap.  You  will 
find  that  the- generous  use  of  this  fruit 
will  be  cheaper  and  far  more  satisfac 
tory  than  paying  doctors'  bills. 

Don't  overlook  the  importance  of 
laying  in  a  supply  of  beets,  cabbage? 
or  other  succulent  feed  for  the  poul 
try.  You  will  be  repaid  for  the  ex 
pense  and  trouble  a  hundred  times 
over. 


Begin  now  to  arrange  to  attend  the 
big  Western  National  Livestock  Show 
in  Denver,  next  January.  You  and 
your  family  have  a  vacation  coming 
and  you  can  put  in  a  week  at  the  big 
show  most  profitably. 


A  Northern  Colorado  farmer  is  try 
ing  the  experiment  of  pasturing  his 
cabbage  patch  with  sheep.  He  thinks 
in  this  way,  he  will  be  able  to  realize 
more  than  the  market  price — fifteen 
cents  per  hundred — for  his  cabbages. 


Draw  your  money  out  of  the  bank 
and  try  loaning  it  to  a  few  good  brood 
sows.  You  will  find  that  they  will  pay 
you  several  hundred  per  cent  interest 
and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
"seeing"  the  interest  rapidly  accumu 
late. 


Get  into  the  habit  of  holding  family 
councils  during  the  long  winter  even 
ings — take  the  wife  and  children  into 
your  full  confidence  and  make  them  co- 
partners. Talk  over  the  work  of  the 
past  year  and  see  where  you  have  suf- 
fered a  loss  and  where  you  have  made 
a  profit.  Carefully  plan  the  work  for 
the  next  season  and  so  arrange  your 
plans  that  every  member  of  the  fam 
ily  will  realize  something  for  their 
labors.  It  is  a  little  thing  to  give  the 
wife  a  colt  or  calf,  the  girl  and  boy 
some  chickens  and  pigs  and  a  little 
plot  of  ground  to  plant  and  cultivate 
for  their  very  own,  yet  these  little 
things  will  give  them  a  much  greater 
interest  in  the  farming  operations  and 
will  materially  add  to  the  general 
profits. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  Invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  Tou  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  J'ou  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  If  such  have  been  made. 


A  Change  of  Feed  Required 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  can  be  done 
for  hogs  when  the  lining  of  the  rectum 
protrudes  and  acts  something  like 
bleeding  piles?  Young  pigs  about  4 
months  old  are  the  ones  that  are  trou- 
bled; we  have  no  trouble  with  the  ma- 
ture pigs.  The  stock  is  pure-bred  Po- 
land China.  We  feed  but  little  grain, 
some  alfalfa,  weeds,  potatoes,  milk, 
disk  water,  etc.  Pigs  bloat  some  and 
seem  to  strain  a  great  deal. — Thomas 
Wohler,  Eagle  Co..  Colo. 

Cut  out  potatoes,  milk  and  dish  wa- 
ter and  feed  sparingly  rolled  barley  in 
slop. 


that  the  trouble  is  more  easily  pre- 
vented than  cured,  tho  the  cure  is 
possible  by  following  above  lines. — 
E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 


Lame  in  Foreleg 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  a  fine  big  mare  that  was  born 
with  her  right  front  ankle  bent.  She 
is  now  7  years  old  and  worked  two 
vears  without  being  lame,  but  last 
year  she  went  lame  and  has  been  lame 
ever  since  and  her  ankle  has  swollen 
from  her  knee  to  her  hoof  and  her 
hoof  is  constantly  growing  smaller, 
(s  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
relieve  this  condition? — F.  W.  Knight, 
Morgan  Co.,  Colo. 

This  is  a  malformation  and  about  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  to  give  her 
relief  is  to  take  her  out  of  the  har- 
ness and  use  her  exclusively  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  You  might  give  her  tem- 
porary relief  by  bathing  the  affected 
part  with  warm  water,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  quit  working  her. 


Pigs  Weak  in  Back 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  pigs 
that  get  down  in  the  back?  My  pigs 
are  5  months  old  and  are  thrifty  and 
in  good  flesh.  I  feed  soft  corn,  some 
milk,  and  they  run  on  green  rye.  They 
have  running  water  in  the  lot  and  a 
good  dry  shed  in  which  to  sleep.  I 
have  been  advised  to  give  as  much 
strychnine  as  would  lay  on  the  point 
of  a  knife-blade  every  other  two  days. 
Would  that  much  kill  a  hog?  Is  ar- 
senic deadly  poison  to  a  hog? — S.  M. 
Buzzard.  El  Paso  Co.,  Colo. 

You  are  overfeeding,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  give  them  an  entire 
change  of  feed.  Eliminate  the  corn 
and  give  them  a  slop  made  of  ground 
barley.  If  you  have  no  barley,  use 
shorts  and  bran.  It  is  all  right  to  let 
them  run  on  the  rye,  as  this  is  a  suc- 
culent feed  and  will  keep  their  system 
in  good  condition. 

Yes,  you  can  easily  poison  a  hog, 
which  is  perhaps  as  susceptible  to  dead- 
ly poison  as  any  other  animal,  and  it  is  a 
very  risky  drug  with  which  to  experi- 
i  ment.  Better  cut  out  the  poison  en- 
tirely and  rely  on  a  change  of  feed. 


Wants  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy 
some  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels? — 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Marshall.  Chaffee  Co.,  Colo. 

I  have  given  the  inquirer  the  address 
of  a  couple  of  breeders,  and  if  any  of 
our  subscribers  have  stock  of  this 
kind,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know. 
We  have  many  inquiries  for  good 
breeding  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  those  having  stock 
for  sale  would  tell  our  50,000  subscrib- 
ers about  it  thru  our  classified  col- 
umns. 


Gluten  Meal  for  Dairy  Cows 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  you 
know  about  glutten  meal  as  a  milk 
producer  and  how  it  is  fed  and  where 
t  can  get  It?  Would  it  go  well  with 
ensilage?  Does  cotton  seed  meal  fed 
•>n  ensilage  produce  more  milk? — H.  L. 
Vixson,  Douglas  Co..  Colo. 

For  the  first  question,  which  asks 
about  glutten  meal  as  a  milk  producer, 
will  say  that  100  pounds  of  dry  matter 
in  the  form  of  glutten  meal  substituted 
for  an  equal  amount  of  dry  matter  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal 
and  wheat  bran,  should  ordinarily  in- 
crease the  yield  of  milk  about  12.5  per 
cent.  This  is  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  experiments  in  the  East. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  2,  you 
will  find  that  glutten  meal  will  go  well 
with  ensilage.  Cotton-seed  meal  fed 
with  ensilage  will  ordinarily  not  pro- 
duce as  much  milk  as  glutten  meal 
,with  ensilage. 


Cows  Won't  Eat  Grain 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

As  a  subscriber,  I  wish  to  ask:  First, 
is  there  any  way  to  induce  cows  and 
calves  in  Colorado  to  eat  bran  or 
ground  grain,  etc.?  Back  in  Ohio,  years 
ago,  cows  and  calves  ate  grain  with  a 
ravenous  appetite,  but  during  my 
twenty-five  years  in  Colorado  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  get  them  to  eat 
grain. 

Second.  I  am  fattening  my  hogs  on 
ground  wheat.     Is  it  better  to  feed  it 
I  dry  or  wet? — J.  O.  Caldwell,  Delta  Co., 
Colo. 

P.  S. — I  suspect  there  is  no  need  to 
I  feed  brain,  oil  meal,  etc.,  to  cows  and 
i  calves  that  are  fed  alfalfa. — J.  O.  C. 

First,  there  are  different  ways  of 
teaching  stock  to  eat  grain.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  is  not  to  give  them  ac- 
cess to  any  other  feed,  then  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  over  the  grain  you  wish 
them  to  eat.  You  should  be  able  in 
this  way  to  induce  them  to  eat  ground 
grain  in  a  very  little  while. 

Second,  you  will  find  that  wetting 
the  ground  feed  for  hogs  will  be  much 
better  than  feeding  it  dry. 

No,  there  is  no  need  of  feeding  bran 
and  oil  meal  in  connection  with  alfalfa, 
as  this  would  not  make  a  balanced 
ration.  In  connection  with  alfalfa,  you 
had  better  feed  some  carbonaceous 
feed,  such  as  corn,  barley  meal,  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  kaffir,  milo,  etc. 
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Chicken  Eating  Hogs 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  to  know  what  Is  good 
to  give  or  feed  hogs  to  stop  them  from 
eating  chickens. — A  Subscriber.  Wil- 
lard,  Colo. 

The  cause  of  hogs  eating  chickens  is 
due  to  an  unbalanced  ration,  not  neces- 
sarily one  lacking  in  vegetable  protein, 
as  some  contend  ,as  I  have  seen  as  bad 
chicken  eaters  develop  from  a  shorts 
and  clover  diet  as  anything,  tho  it  usu- 
ally follows  dry  yard  treatment.  The 
hog  in  a  wild  state  eats  lots  of  grubs, 
worms  and  other  animal  food  and  his 
health  seems  to  require  it. 

Allowing  hogs  to  consume  the  car- 
cass of  a  dead  horse  or  cow  will  gen- 
erally effect  a  temporary  cure,  and  I 
have  advocated  a  heavy  feed  of  tank- 
age or  meat  scraps,  after  which  con- 
tinue to  feed  tankage  regularly,  and 
the  trouble  will  likely  disappear. 

Remember  that  the  hog  eats  chick- 
en because  he  is  thrown  out  of  con- 
dition by  an  unbalanced  ration,  and 


Wants  Poland  China  Pigs 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  will  be  able 
to  purchase  some  pure-bred  Poland 
China  pigs? — C.  E.  Hulberd.  Weld  Co.. 
Colo. 

You  will  be  able  to  secure  these 
from  either  A.  D.  McGillvray,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  or  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
There  are  possibly  other  breeders,  but 
they  don't  make  themselves  known. 


FEED  COAL  TO  HOGS 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Ferguson's  ar- 
ticle on  prevention  of  hog  cholera  in 
your  issue  of  September  15th.  While 
he  has  some  good  ideas  some  of  us 
haven't  got  eighty  acres  and  all  out- 
doors to  use  for  hog  pasture.  We  still 
have  a  more  simple  and  inexpensive 
method  of  preventing  hog  cholera — 
simply  keep  plenty  of  slack  coal  where 
they  can  get  to  it.  To  prove  this, 
throw  a  scoopful  in  pen  where  you 
feed  corn  and  see  the  hogs  leave  the 
corn  and  crunch  coal.  Keep  this  up 
until  you  butcher,  then  examine  the 
stomach — you  will  find  it  sweet  and 
free  from  worms.  The  fine  coal  does 
the  work. — F.  D.  Hahnenkratt,  El  Paso 
Co.,  Colo. 


When  a  ewe  is  six  years  old  past,  it 
is  best  to  fatten  her  unless  she  Is  a 
most  unusual  breeder  and  mother. 


We  will  have  something  especial- 
ly good  for  our  readers  in  our  next 
issue  which  none  can  afford  to  miss. 

The  practical  and  efficient  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Guard  is  a 
subject  of  vital  interest  to  every 
loyal  American.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  are  beset  with  foes  with- 
in and  without — when  the  National 
Guard,  composed  of  the  best  blood 
of  our  country,  is  looked  on  by  a 
certain  dangerous  element  with 
contempt,  for  the  reason  that  this 
element  knows  no  law  and  if  pos- 
sible would  create  a  reign  of  an- 
archism that  would  menace  our  free 
institutions  and  jeopardize  our  very 
liberty.  This  .question  will  be  ably 
handled  by  ex-Lieutenant  Governor 
E.  R.  Harper,  a  most  fluent  speaker 
and  versatile  writer. 


Sheep  Industry  in  Wyoming 

While  wearing  our  warm  winter 
garments  we  seldom  stop  to  think 
of  the  great  sheep  industry  that 
supplies  the  material  from  which 
these  garments  are  manufactured. 
Wyoming,  the  biggest  sheep  state 
in  the  Union,  ships  out  annually 
millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  and 
without  this  big  Western  industry 
many  of  the  large  factories  would 
be  forced  to  shut  down.  Last  year 
Wyoming  sheep  contributed  more 
than  28,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and 
this  of  a  very  choice  quality.  Prof. 
T.  S.  Parsons  of  the  Wyoming  Ag- 
ricultural College,  in  a  well-illus- 
trated story,  will  tell  the  readers 
the  particulars  about  this  great  in- 
dustry. 


Breeding  Time 

For  early  pigs,  the  breeder  of 
hogs  must  begin  active  prepara- 
tions at  once.  Only  such  stock  as 
is  well  toward  maturity  should  be 
selected.  The  sows  and  boar 
should  be  properly  fed  and  condi- 
tioned. It  is  important  to  know 
when  the  early  pigs  are  to  arrive, 
and  for  this  reason  a  record  of 
operation  should  be  kept.  By  this 
means  we  begin  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  individuality  of 
each  sow  in  the  same  way  as  we  do 
with  our  horses  and  cows.  E.  W. 
Ferguson,  Jr.,  the  well-known  hog 
man,  will  thoroly  discuss  this  sub- 
ject. 


Orchards  and  Trees 


Making  the  farm  home  attractive 
is  a  problem  most  difficult  for  farm- 
ers in  the  plains  sections  of  the 
West  to  solve.  We  often  drive  thru 
the  country  many  miles,  pass  nu- 
merous farm  houses,  without  seeing 
a  tree  or  even  a  shrub;  the  house 
sits  in  a  barren  plot  of  ground  sur- 
rounded by  a  wire  fence  only  to 
break  the  monotony,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  temporary  dwell- 
ing place  of  a  poor  widow.  E.  R. 
Parsons,  the  most  successful  dry 
farmer  in  the  country,  and  the  au- 
thor of  "Parsons  on  Dry  Farming," 
will  tell  our  readers  how  to  make 
"The  Home  Beautiful"  by  the  grow- 
ing of  orchards  and  trees,  which 
can  be  successfully  done  in  any  dry 
country  and  other  sections  in  alti- 
tudes up  to  eight  thousand  or  more 
feet. 


Good  Words  from  Our  Readers 


Afford  Some  Pleasure 

The  coming  of  Western  Farm  Life 
is  looked  forward  to  with  much 
pleasure  in  our  home,  where  it  is 
read  with  interest  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family. — Cletes  Boon, 
New  Mexico. 


Valuable  and  Helpful 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for 
which  please  credit  me  with  three 
years'  subscription  to  your  most 
valuable  and  helpful  paper.  For 
some  time  I  have  been  borrowing  it 
from  a  neighbor,  but  I  want  it  to 
keep  on  file,  since  it  contains  so 
much  valuable  information  that  is 
indispensable. — J.  E.  Might,  El  Paso 
Co.,  Colo. 


Can't  Get  Along  Without  It 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  sending  you  my  renewal 
subscription,  as  I  don't  believe  I 
can  get  along  without  your  valuable 
paper.  It  is  the  handiest  thing  I 
have  on  the  farm. — F.  W.  Knight, 
Delta  Co.,  Colo. 


Likes  It  Very  Much 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

'  Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  a 
three  years'  subscription  to  your 
very  interesting  and  instructive 
journal,  which  I  like  very  much. — 
Robert  Woods,  Dubois,  Ida. 


"I  Say  Valuable" 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal 
to  your  valuable  paper.  I  say  "val- 
uable," for  such  it  is — glad  you  cul- 
tivate E.  R.  Parsons,  the  most  suc- 
cessful dry  land  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try. If  dry  farmers  would  practice 
his  methods  there  would  be  no  fail- 
ures. I  regard  "Parsons  on  Dry 
Farming"  as  indispensable  to  every 
good  farmer. — W.  G.  Stone,  Pres. 
Colorado  State  Forestry  Ass'n,  Boul- 
der Co.,  Colo. 


Liked  the  Sample 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  read  a  copy  of  Western  Farm 
Life  at  one  of  my  neighbors,  and 
it  certainly  is  the  farm  paper  for 
this  country,  so  am  sending  money 
order  for  $1.00  for  three  years'  sub- 
scription.— Roy  Conway,  Kit  Carson 
Co.,  Colo. 


Very  Much  Enjoyed 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Your  valuable  paper  is  very  much 
enjoyed  by  wife  and  me,  as  we  are 
interested  in  farming  and  hope  to 
be  on  a  homestead  soon,  at  which 
time  your  paper  will  be  indispensa- 
zle.— -S.  S.  Altman,  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 


Is  Well  Pleased 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for 
$1.10  for  three  years'  subscription 
to  your  most  interesting  paper,  with 
which  I  am  well  pleased,  and  to  ap- 
ply on  sending  the  crocodile 
wrench. — J.  S.  Steele,  Larimer  Co., 
Colo. 


An  Education  to  Farmers 
Hon.  E.  M.  Ammons.  Pres., 

Farm  Life  Pub.  Co., 
Denver,  Colo.: 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
Western  Farm  Life.  The  last  issue 
should  be  an  invaluable  education 
to  farmers.  The  comparisons  be- 
tween the  crops  of  shallow  and  deep 
plowing  and  between  fall  and  spring 
plowing  should  convince  the  most 
obstinate  of  the  folly  of  slovenly 
methods  of  preparing  seed  beds.  I 
am  distributing  mine  among  my 
help  and  tenants  and  it  is  simply 
accumulating  the  information  that 
I  was  trying  to  impress  upon  them 
except  I  did  not  have  the  concrete 
examples  to  put  before  them  as  I 
find  in  your  paper.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  it  is  showing  our  farmers 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  states  and  that  even 
average  farming  is  a  losing  experi- 
ment and  that  nothing  but  the  best 
is  profitable.  I  have  been  trying  to 
drum  these  ideas  into  the  heads  of 
three  different  managers  of  little 
co-operative  farm  and  live  stock  en- 
terprises that  I  am  engaged  in.  and 
when  I  find  it  so  clearly  stated  in 
print  as  I  find  in  your  last  issue, 
I  feel  that  by  re-enforcing  my  ef- 
forts in  reading  this,  that  it  will 
greatly  aid  me  in  getting  my  ten- 
ants started  on  the  right  line. — John 
C.  Bell.  Montrose  Co..  Colo. 
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THE  FARMER'S  LIBRARY 


Perhaps  the  most  essential  book  for 
the  Farmer's  Library  is  an  authorita- 
tive, up-to-date  work  on  "Common  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  Animals."  A  work  of 
this  kind  means  dollars  and  cents  to 
the  farmer,  since  by  consulting  it  he 
is  often  able  to  save  a  valuable  animal 
which  would  be  lost  before  a  veterina- 
rian could  be  secured.  Such  a  work, 
"Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals," 
has  been  written  by  R.  A.  Gregg, 
D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science  at  Purdue  University,  and  pub- 
lished in  1915  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  It  treats  in  simple  language,  on 
the  diagnosis  and  symptoms  of  the 
many  diseases  of  livestock  and  gives 
treatment  for  same.  It  contains  a 
chapter  on  determining  the  age  of  ani- 
mals and  another  chapter  on  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  teeth.  These  two 
chapters  are  of  much  importance,  since 
it  will  enable  the  farmer  to  judge  for 
himself  the  age  of  animals,  and  will 
also  teach  him  how  to  care  for  the 
teeth,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  a  horse,  sound 
in  every  other  respect,  has  faulty 
teeth,  which  if  not  rectified,  may  result 
seriously. 

The  work  gives  a  thoro  discussion 
and  treatment  of  surgical  diseases, 
such  as  inflammation  and  wounds, 
fractures  and  harness  injuries  and 
other  troubles  of  a  similar  nature  that 
are  so  common  to  animals  on  the  farm. 


WHY  HAUL  THE 
EXTRA  BURDEN? 

Friction  means  a  shorter  life 
for  horse,  harness  and  axles. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  a  per- 
fect bearing  surface. 

Dealers  everywhere 
THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 


In  other  chapters,  infectious  diseases 
are  discussed — such  diseases  as  are 
common  to  the  different  species  of  do- 
mestic animals,  including  hog  cholera, 
tuberculosis,  infectious  diseases  of  the 
horse,  of  cattle  and  of  poultry. 

Thru  a  careful  study  of  this  book, 
which  is  strictly  authoritative,  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  anatomy  of  the  different 
domestic  animals  and  will  be  able  to 
diagnose  and  treat  diseases  and  stop 
their  ravages  before  he  has  suffered 
too  great  a  loss.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  a  veterinarian  is  unavailable  and 
the  farmer  is  left  to  his  own  resources, 
which  are  often  quite  meager  unless 
he  has  an  authoritative  work  on  vet- 
erinary science  by  means  of  which  he 
will  be  able  to  keep  a  limited  stock  of 
the  common  remedies  and  to  apply 
same  when  occasion  requires. 


DRY  FARMING  IN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
pressed  it  and  tamped  it  till  it  was 
fully  as  firm  as  any  subsoil  would  be. 
Then  I  went  into  a  garden  that  had 
been  well  cultivated.  This  garden  'vas 
adjacent  to  the  street  where  the  ditcn 
was  dug  and  the  soil  was  similar.  I 
found  very  moist  dirt  in  what  had  been 
the  seed-bed  and  in  the  subsoil  just 
beneath.  I  took  this  damp  dirt  and 
placed  it  in  the  jar  just  over  the  dry 
dirt  already  mentioned.  Above  this  I 
placed  more  dirt,  almost  dry,  and 
above  this  placed  dry  dirt  loosely. 
Each  layer  had  been  packed  except 
the  top  one,  which  was  left  loose. 
Within  ten  days  the  moisture  had 
risen  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  layer 
above  the  damp  dirt  and  at  present  it 
appears  to  be  fully  to  the  top  of  what 
I  tried  to  use  as  a  seed-bed.  Of 
course,  it  also  went  down  and  appears 
to  be  about  as  far  down  as  it  has  risen 
in  the  soil,  but  this  experiment  is  good 
evidence  that  moisture  will  rise  from 
the  subsoil  up  and  into  the  seed-bed. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  must 
be  a  certain  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  subsoil  in  order  to  be  of  practical 
use  to  the  seed  bed.  I  do  not  know 
what  this  percentage  is,  but  with  an 
annual  precipitation  of  from  13  to  22 
inches,  I  have  found  by  practical  ex- 
perience that  wp  ^"r,  secure  a  part  of 
the  moisture  from  the  subsoil  for  use 
in  the  seed-bed  early  in  the  fall  before 
any  rains  have  come.  Those  farmers 
who  laughed  some  time  ago  at  this 
theory  have  come  to  use  it  as  regu- 
larly as  any. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PACKING 


HOMESEEKERS 

Should  Investigate  the 
many  opportunities  for  Ir- 
rigated farming  and  stock- 
raising  along  the  line  of 
the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Railroad 

IN  COLORADO,  UTAH  AND 
NEW  MEXICO 
The  Cream  of  the  United  States 

A  MARKET  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

FOR  EVERYTHING  YOU  RAISE 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  80-page  Il- 
lustrated booklet. 

FRANK  A.  WAOLEIGH 

Pasenger  Traffic  Manager 
Denver,  Colo. 


I  K 


REGISTERED 
PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


19  ton  and  2200  lb.  4  and  5  yr.  olds 
34  -'.mini  3's,  17  coming  2's.  Grandsons 
Internati  onal  Champion  Pink.  23  reg- 
istered mares  for  sale.  Direct  from 
Denver. 

fred  Chandler  i'ercheron  Ranch, 

Route  7.  Box  4.  Charlton.  Iowa 


E.  R.  Parsons 

Mr.  L.  C.  Patten,  implement  maker 
if  the  State  of  Washington,  takes  ex- 
ception to  certain  paragraphs  in  the 
writer's  article  on  the  above  subject 
in  the  issue  of  August  1st.  This  Mr. 
Patten  seems  to  doubt  our  experience 
n  those  matters,  yet  we  understand 
the  conditions  and  know  intimately 
every  State  he  mentions,  having 
farmed  in  the  driest  of  them  for  thirty 
years  and  in  other  soils  and  countries 
and  continents  besides.  He  disputes 
our  statement  that  the  ordinary  run 
of  wheel  packers  and  rollers  cannot 
pack  the  subsurface  or  subsoil  with- 
out packing  the  top  also. 

If  this  gentleman  were  a  farmer  he 
would  notice  several  things  that  might 
never  strike  the  eye  of  an  implement 
maker.  Let  him  drive  a  wagon  over 
a  soft  plowed  field,  get  out  and  place 
his  hand  in  the  ruts  left  by  the  wheel 
and  then  write  and  tell  us  if  he  found 
them  packed  or  not.  Then  let  him  do 
the  same  thing  with  a  wheel  pacner; 
let  him  poke  a  stick  into  the  ruts 
left  by  the  wheel  and  then  into  the 
loose  soil  and  find  out  which  is  the 
most  solid.  It  seems  absurd  to  waste 
time  arguing  about  anything  so  simple. 

Mr.  Patten  tells  us  of  a  field  in 
which  he  sank  a  foot  deep  and  one  in 
which  the  farmer  was  enabled  to  keep 
it  from  settling  by  plowing  under 
bunches  of  stubble  and  weeds.  We 
don't  doubt  it.  Corn  stubble,  other 
stubble  and  also  weeds  should  first 
be  disced  before  plowing  under.  Pack- 
ing such  a  field  would  only  make  mat- 
ters worse  for  the  right  idea  with  re- 
gard to  fertilizing  with  trash  is  to 
break  it  up  and  incorporate  it  with 
the  soil. 

The  holes  and  air  spaces  left  by 
plowing  are  filled  by  the  disc  better 


TJTERE'S  a  work  shoe  that 
gives  lasting  wear  under 
the  severest  conditions.  Up- 
pers are  of  Resisto  Veal,  the 
special  leather  that  resists 
the  alkali  of  the  soil  and 
ammonia  of  the  barn  yard. 

DOUBLE  STITCHED 

heavy  oak  tanned  soles — solid 
counters — double  leather  toes, 
fortable,  always  easy  on  the  feet.    See  that 
your  next  shoes  are  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 


HONORBfLT 

WORK  shoe: 


Always  com- 


HONORBILT 


WARNING— Always  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on 
the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 


W«  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles 
for  men,  women,  children;  Dry-Sox  wet 
weather  shoes;  Honorbilt  Cushion 
Shoes,  Martha  Washington 
Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  & 
Shoe  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Grades  Roads 
Levels  Land 


Difchinsh 

Hade  Easy 


Sold  on 
10  days'  trial. 

Honey-back  fair  in  tee. 
Thousands  in  use. 


With  the  Martin  Ditcher  aid  Grader, 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  ud 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for, 
levee  work;  ter- 
racing; cleaning 


out  laterals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple — Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
fix.  Weighs  300  lbs.   Does  all, 
and  more  than  the  big  machines.    Pays  for  Itself  In  a  few 
boars'  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  Introductory  proposition. 
0WENSB0RO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Incorporated,  Boi  808.   Danter,  Colorado 


than  by  any  other  implement  on  ac- 
count of  its  working  down  into  the 
soil  and  then  pressing  sidewise. 

Mr.  Patten  also  takes  the  stand  that 
packing  causes  water  to  rise  from  the 
subsoil  into  the  seed-bed.  City  folks 
who  read  antiquated  agricultural  lit- 
erature all  get  this  notion.  It  is  found 
even  in  some  of  the  old  college  books 
and  may  sometimes  be  true  of  the 
East,  but  not  of  the  Western  dry  farm- 
ing country. 

This  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  un- 
derstand; but  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  our  dry  farms  are  sit- 
uated over  beds  of  clay,  gravel,  etc., 
which  are  DRY.  On  our  own  ranch  it 
was  over  100  feet  to  any  sign  of  moist- 
ure; on  some  ranches  it  is  600  feet. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  pre- 
cipitation of  a  few  inches  on  all  this 
dry  subsoil  is  equivalent  to  about  one 
drop  of  water  in  a  bucket  of  dry  earth ; 
yet  there  are  some  who  would  expect 
this  drop  of  water  to  rise  up  and  wet 
a  handful  of  dry  earth  placed  on  top 
of  it. 

Packing  makes  no  difference;  pack- 
ing does  not  create  water  and  water 
cannot  rise  if  it  is  not  there.  Free 
water  can  move  up  if  we  have  that 
water  under  our  farms,  but  then  they 
will  not  be  dry  farms. 

The  scientific  explanation  is  this: 
When  water  goes  down  into  our  dry 
subsoils  it  spreads  and  spreads  until 
it  cannot  spread  any  more  up  or  down 
or  sidewise.  When  it  cannot  spread 
any  more  the  free  water  has  gone;  it 
has  become  film  water.  The  percent- 
age in  ordinary  soils  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  South  Pole  will  then  be 
found  to  be  about  15  to  17  per  cent. 
It  may  be  more  or  it  may  be  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil. 

This  water  cannot  come  up;  it  can- 
not go  down  until  more  water  comes. 
It  has  quit  the  capillary  business  for 
want  of  water.  The  free  water  to 
come  up  IS  NOT  THERE.  The  sub- 
soil will  hold  its  film  water  and  the 
seed-bed  may  dry  completely  out.  Ev- 
ery farmer  knows  this;  the  dryer  the 
weather  the  deeper  you  have  to  dip 
with  your  foot  to  find  moisture,  and 
in  drying  out  a  crust  often  forms  un- 
der the  mulch  if  the  field  has  been 
ovprpaoked. 

(Continued  on  Pace  13) 


Make 


Money 
Pulling 
Stumps ! 

Add  new,  rich,  crop  growing  land  to 
your  own  farm  by  clearing  it  of  stumps. 
Clear  your  neighbors'  Iftiid.  Your  Her- 
cules will  be  kept  busy  whon  others  see 
what  it  does.  Big  profits  for  you. 
With  the 

If  1  All-Steel 

HerCllIeS  Triple  Power 
UUtUICO  Stump  Pullers 

you  can  clear  an  acre  a  day.  The  known 
and  proved  stump  puller  all  over  the 
civilized  world— easiest  to   operate. — 
most  durable.     Special  introductory 
price,  30  days'  trial  offer, 3  years'  guar- 
antee, on  immediate 
orders.    Write   for  big 
Free  book  of  land  clear- 
ing facts. 


ECONOMY 


Before  yon  buy  any  more 
fence  write  for  facts  and 
full  description  on  our  26 
inch  ECONOMY  Hog  Fence 
at  12V2C  per  rod.  Many 
other  styles  and  prices. 

WRITE  NOW,  to  

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

7890  Industrial  St.,  Peoria. III. 


Don't  forget  to  have  plenty  of  grit 
for  your  fowls.  A  want  of  it  brings  on 
indigestion.  Another  necessity  during 
hot  weather  is  plenty  of  fresh,  pure 
water  for  the  fowls  to  drink.  This  is 
often  neglected  and  they  are  com 
pelled  to  drink  from  dirty  pools.  This 
is  bound  to  cause  disease. 
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HOG  CHOLERA  MAXIMS 

Hog  cholera  is  most  prevalent  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
offers  the  following  suggestions  to 
chose  who  are  interested  in  combating 
the  disease: 

L  Locate  your  hog  lots  and  pas- 
tures away  from  streams  and  public 
highways,  and  do  not  allow  the  hogs 
to  run  free  range. 

2.  Do  not  visit  your  neighbor  or 
allow  him  to  visit  you,  if  either  of  you 
have  hog  cholera  on  your  premises. 

3.  Do  not  drive  into  hog  lot  when 
returning  from  market  or  after  driv- 
ing on  public  highways. 

4.  Do  not  use  hog  lots  for  yarding 
wagons  and  farm  implements. 

5.  Do  not  place  newly  purchased 
stock,  stock  secured  or  loaned  for 
breeding  purposes,  or  stock  exhibited 
at  county  fairs,  with  your  herd.  Keep 
such  stock  quarantined  at  least  two 
weeks,  and  use  care  to  prevent  car- 
rying infection  from  these  to  other 
pens  in  feeding  and  attending  stock. 

6.  Burn  to  ashes  or  cover  with 
quicklime  and  bury  under  four  feet 
of  earth  all  dead  animals  and  the  vis- 
cera removed  from  animals  at  butch- 
ering time.  They  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  buzzards,  dogs,  etc.,  which  are 
liable  to  carry  hog  cholera  infection. 

7.  Confine  your  dogs  and  do  not 
keep  pigeons  unless  you  confine  them. 

If  hog  cholera  appears  in  your  herd: 
Treat  your  hogs  immediately  with 
anti-hog  cholera  serum,  after  which 
they  should  be  kept  on  a  light  diet 
and  pure  drinking  water  and  confined 
'0  limited  quarters  that  may  be 
cleaned  daily  and  sprayed  three  times 


DON'T  THRESH  YOUR  KAFIR- 

Unless  handled  carefully,  threshed  Kafir 
heats  badly.  It  is  more  easily  saved  and 
cared  (or  when  stored  in  the  head.  It's  not 
necessary  or  best  to  thresh  Kafir,  etc.,  at  any 
time. 

FEED  KAFIR  GROUND,  HEAD,  STEMS 
AND  ALL 

Kafir,  milo,  (eterita,  etc.,  when  ground, 
head,  stems  and  all,  makes  a  fine  balanced 
ration  and  easy  to  digest.  The  stems  and 
tops  take  the  place  of  bran,  alfalfa  or  hay. 
Fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  is  lost  feeding 
Kafir,  etc.,  unground.  It's  like  feeding  so 
much  buckshot.  Stop  the  waste  and  increase 
your  stock's  growth  rapidly  by  grinding  your 
head  crops  with 

Fremont  Kafir 
Feed  Mills 

They  sa»e  thresh- 
ing bills.  They  grind 
50  to  100  per  cent 
faster  than  any 
other  mill  made 
requiring  same 
power  and  selling 
at  same  price.  They  have  no  knives  to 
break.  They  have  chilled  grinders  guaran- 
teed to  last  a  year.  Repairs  are  cheap.  De- 
liveries prompt.  Hade  in  six  sizes,  three 
sweep  sizes,  three  belt  sizes.  Prices  low. 
They  grind  alfalfa,  cottonseed,  ear  corn  and 
small  grain  rapidly. 

DON'T  BUY  AN  ENGINE— USE  YOUR  AUTO 
Make  your  automobile  pump  water,  grind 
feed,  saw  wood,  fill  silos,  etc.  The  Fre- 
mont Automobile  Power  Attachment  does 
away  with  all  strain  or  unusual  wear  on  the 
auto.  The  power  developed  is  wonderful. 
Make  your  car  do  the  work.  Write  for  il- 
lustrated folders  today.  State  wljich  you 
are  interested  in. 

WE  PREPAY  THE  FREIGHT— CASH  OR 
TERMS 

FREMONT  MO  TOR  COMPANY 

32  Went  5th  St..  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


It  Is  rlorwThsn  A  Tractor.  R  Do«\s  More 
Different  Kind*  Of  farm  Work.  Ujm  Your 
Pr*««nfc  lmpl<?mentr  On  Ev«ry  Operation 
From  Plowing  To  Harvesting.  Work*  On 
Soft  Ground.  One  Man  Manator  Both 
STEEL  MULE  And  Implement  Or  Plow*. 
Oct  The  Fact* 
Now! 

ciOLIET  OIL 
TRACTOR  CO. 

162  BENTON  5T 

.  UW.IIT  IU.. 


a  week  with  one  part  of  compound 
cresol  solution  to  30  parts  of  water 
until  the  disease  has  abated  in  the 
herd.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the 
serum  must  be  administered  before  the 
disease  has  progressed  in  the  herd. 
To  rid  the  premises  of  infection: 
Remove  all  manure  and  saturate 
with  quicklime. 

Burn  all  litter,  rubbish  and  old  hog 
troughs. 

After  the  premises  are  thoroly 
cleaned,  spray  walls,  floors  and  other 
surfaces  with  disinfectant  (one  part 
compound  cresol  solution  to  30  parts 
water).  Where  hog  houses  are  small, 
turn  them  over,  exposing  interior  to 
sunlight. 

Wallow  holes  and  cesspools  should 
be  filled  in,  drained  or  fenced  off. 

All  runs  underneath  buildings  should 
be  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  then 
boarded  up. 

Destroy  hogs  that  do  not  fully  re- 
cover, as  they  may  be  carriers  of 
cholera  infection. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PACKING 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

In  the  dry  year  of  1911  the  seed-bed 
in  the  summer  fallow  dried  out  about 
six  inches  between  May  and  August, 
but  the  subsoil  held  16  per  cent  in 
May  and  within  a  small  fraction  of 
that  in  August.  Tests  were  made 
every  week  with  the  soil  auger.  In 
the  last  thirty  years  we  have  made 
several  hundred  tests  all  over  the  dry 
farm  States,  from  New  Mexico  to  Mon- 
tana and  Washington,  and  the  results 
are  the  same  in  all  soil  excepting,  of 
course,  that  they  differ  in  the  amount 
of  film  water  they  hold,  according  to 
quality. 

Mr.  Patten  wants  to  know  if  water 
does  not  get  out  of  the  subsoil  by 
capillarity.  How  does  it  get  out?  It 
can  get  out  only  by  weeds  or  crops 
using  it  up  or  by  evaporation.  How- 
ever deep  we  go  in  the  earth,  we  al- 
ways find  air  between  the  granules 
unless  the  soil  is  waterlogged.  The 
moisture  finds  its  way  into  the  air 
(evaporation)  and  the  air  moves  up 
and  out,  but  in  a  well-cultivated  field 
this  evaporation  amounts  to  so  little 
that  we  can  hold  the  water  in  the  sub- 
soil almost  indefinitely  until  the  crops 
use  it  up. 

It  often  happens  that  after  plowing 
and  harrowing  the  top  becomes  nice 
and  damp,  when  it  can  be  observed  by 
scratching  the  surface  with  the  foot. 
This  leads  us  sometimes  to  think  that 
we  are  bringing  up  water  from  the 
subsoil;  but  auger  tests  show  that  it 
is  simply  the  top  inch  robbing  the  sec- 
ond and  third  and  happens  only  when 
there  is  free  water  in  the  top  six 
inches  or  so,  before  it  has  had  time  to 
sink  down  and  become  film  water. 

Mr.  Patten  tells  us  of  an  experiment 
he  made  with  some  ditch  soil  and 
some  garden  mold.  This  could  have 
no  application  to  dry  farm  soils.  The 
fact  that  the  water  moved  showed 
that  his  mold  contained  free  water, 
which  we  do  not  find,  as  a  rule,  in 
dry  farm  subsoils. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Patten  to  study 
his  dry  farm  soil  physics  with  Pro- 
fessor Keyser  of  Colorado,  Dr.  Alway 
of  Nebraska  or  Professor  Jardine  of 
Kansas  and  to  read  Bulletin  104,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 

NOTE. — This  subject  has  been  ex- 
haustively handled  by  Mr.  Parsons  in 
past  issues  of  Western  Farm  Life,  and 
in  justice  to  our  readers,  space  will 
not  be  given  for  further  discussion. — 
Editor. 


THE  SMALL  TRACTOR 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

In  regard  to  the  small  tractors  for 
farm  power,  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  obtain  one,  as  from  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observations,  they  are 
not  very  satisfactory,  as  a  rule.  The 
buyer  generally  obtains  machinery  re- 
quiring more  power  than  the  tractor 
is  able  to  handle  under  all  conditions, 
and  then  blames  the  maker  and  the 
engine  for  not  having  more  power. 

Another  fault  with  purchasers  is, 
they  expect  an  engine  to  do  this  work 
without  proper  care  or  without  a  com- 
petent engineer.  There  are  so  many 
causes  for  a  gas  engine  not  delivering 
its  rated  power  that  an  Incompetent 
operator  blames  the  engine  instead  of 
himself  for  not  knowing  the  reason. 

As  for  the  gas  or  steam  engine — a 


George  Curry 

Ex-Governor  of  New  Mexico 

"Tuxedo  appeals  to  me  strongly 
cn  account  of  its  cool,  mild,  pleas- 
ant flavor.  Therein  lies  its  super- 
iority to  all  other  tobaccos." 
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Tuxedo — 
A  Man's  Smoke 

The  strong,  virile  breed  of  manhood  which  has 
forced  the  fortunes  and  guided  the  destiny  of  the 
Great  West  is  splendidly  typified  in  Governor  Curry, 
and  his  endorsement  cf  Tuxedo  stamps  it  empha- 
tically as  a  man's  tobacco. 

There  is  energy  and  action  in  Tuxedo.  It's  the 
up-and-doing  smoke.  It  refreshes  and  perks  up  your 
system  like  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  on  growing 
crops.  To  make  your  pipe  a  source  of  everlasting 
delight,  keep  it  filled  with 

The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Tuxedo  has  made  pipe-smoking  more  popular 
than  ever  before,  because  it's  the  one  tobacco  abso- 
lutely without  a  bite. 

All  the  sting  and  irritation ,  are  taken  out  of  the 
natural  leaf  by  the  original  "Tuxedo  Process. "  This 
means  that  you  can  smoke  Tuxedo  steadily  all  day 
long  and  never  experience  the  slightest  discomfort  in 
mouth  or  throat.  There  are  plenty  cf  imitations,  but 
only  one  Tuxedo.    Get  the  original. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glassine  wrapped,     f*  Famous  green  tin,  with  gold    1  fi 

moisture-proof  pouch  .    .    .    «JC  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket    1 UC 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c    In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


FREE 


FARMERS'  RECORD 
AND  ACCOUNT  ROOK 

A  simple  and  effective  ranchman's  record  book  which  makes  bookkeeping 
easy  and  permits  the  ranchman  to  determine  readily  just  where  his  money 
is  going  and  what  returns  it  brings  him.  This  book  is  splendidly  indexed, 
containing  valuable  Business  Laws,  Rates  of  Postage,  Parcel  Post  Laws, 
the  Personal  Income  Tax  Law,  etc.,  and  gives  many  general  rules  and 
tables  very  useful  on  the  ranch.  Every  stockman,  ranchman  and  farmer 
should  have  this  book. 

A  FEW  OF  OUR  HIGH-GRADE  LINES:  Kewanee  System  of  Water 
Supply,  "America"  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pomps,  "Alamo"  Gasoline  En- 
gines, "U.  S."  Steel  and  Wood  Windmills,  Tanks  and  Toners,  "Myers"  Hand 
and  Power  Pumps,  Kewanee  Electric  Home  Lighting  Plants,  Motors,  Gen- 
erators, Spray  Goods,  Hydraulic  Rams,  Fire-Proof  Roofing,  Hose,  Belting, 
Packing,  Steam  Pumps,  Power  Boilers,  etc.     CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES 

UPON  REQUEST. 

WE  ALSO  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF  HEATING  AND  PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

THE  HI.  J.  O'FALLON  SUPPLY  CO. 


1621-39  FIFTEENTH  STREET 


DENVER,  COLORADO 


gas  engine  is  cheaper  to  operate  than 
the  steamer  and  can  be  used  on  land 
rougher  than  that  on  which  a  steamer 
can  be  used,  as  there  are  no  flues  nor 
crown-sheets  to  burn  out. 

One  buying  a  tractor  should  thor- 
oly understand  all  the  weaker  points 
of  the  machine,  also  know  how  much 
power  is  required  for  his  heaviest  haul- 
ing, so  as  to  allow  for  reserve  power 
for  emergencies. 

A  DAKOTA  FARMER. 


Must  Have  It 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  sending  you  my  renewal.  I 
like  the  paper  very  much  and  could 
not  get  along  without  it. — Mrs.  A. 
H.  Haley,  Chaffee  Co.,  Colo. 


ALFALFA 

As  a  Health  Food 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BULLETIN 


Tells  why  and  how  Flour.  Coffee 
Syrups,  Tea  and  Flavoring  Extracts 
will  be  made  from  the  Western  Alfalfb 
plant.  Investigations  show  that  It  is 
more  nutritious  than  corn,  wheat  or 
oats.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  ALFALFA  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

108  Boston  Building.  Denver.  Colorad' 
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THE  TRAPPERS'  CATCH  BROUGHT 
THE  FIRST  FOREIGN  WEALTH 
TO  NORTH  AMERICA 


Millions  of  dollars  will  change 
hands  between  the  trappers  and  deal- 
ers in  raw  furs  during  the  coming 
season.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  con- 
template, when  one  thinks  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  fur-bearing 
animals  killed  every  year '  thruout 
N'orth  America,  and  still  the  supply 
does  not  seem  to  be  withering.  Many 
people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  fur 
industry  is  becoming  extinct,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  animals  are  being 
killed  off  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  not  the  case;  in  fact,  it  is  just 
the  opposite  of  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist. The  demand  of  fashion,  the  com- 
petition of  the  large  circular  houses 
and  the  general  utility  of  fur  garments 
have  sent  the  price  of  furs  up  to  such 
an  enormous  height  that  a  clever  trap- 
per can  make  a  small  fortune  if  he 
handles  his  catch  properly. 

The  fur  trade  has  rightly  been 
called  the  greatest  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. No  industry,  agricultural, 
mineral  or  otherwise,  has  been  the 
origin  of  as  much  wealth  to  this  coun- 
try and  Canada  as  the  fur  industry. 
Before  a  single  field  was  cultivated, 
the  fur-bearing  animals  of  this  coun- 


FURSIK&s" 


GET  BIG  MONEY  PhTs 

and  HIDES  this  season  by  shipping 
to  "BIGGS  AT  KANSAS  CITY." 
Raw  Fur  Price  List  sent  free.  Not 
one  centdeducted  as  commission — 
you  get  all— check  by  return  mail. 
Biggs  pays  top-notch  prices  all 
the  time.  jf*  — 

"Biggs' Better  Service"  $$W$I 
Means  Big  Money  For  You  " 

Honest  and  Liberal  grading.  Fur  »hlp. 
monts  held  separate  on  request  and 

returned  to  you  at  once  i  f  prices  not  sat' 
isfactory.  Over  34  years'  square  dealing 
Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers  have  taken 
advantage  of  Biggs'  big  prices  and  Better 
Service. 

Biggs' Guaranteed  Baits.  f&'Skftg 

and  oOc  sizes;  all  others  60c  and  $1.00.  Your 
money  back  if  they  don't  increase  catch. 

Get  Our  Raw  Fur  Price  List. 

SEND  TODAY  for  free  copy  of  our  monthly  mag- 
azine "THE  TRAPFEKS'  EXCHANGE"— subscrip- 
tion free  to  any  fur  shipper.  Also  Factory  Price  Cat- 
alog of  Trappers'  Supplies.  We  sell  Traps,  Guns, 
Ammunition,  etc.  at  factory  cost.  Ask  for  Free  Fur 
Goods  and  Tanning  Catalog.  Special  prices  to  Biggs 
shippers.   Big  Fur  Season  ahead. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  ttwas"city,BIM*o! 


HIDES  TANNED  FOR  $4.00  A  PIECE 

We  have  been  tannins  at  St. 
Paul  for  30  years,  doing  the 
work  for  the  BIG  Fur 
Houses  here.  Our  Plant  is 
large  and  modern,  and  our 
workmen  are  skilled.  We 
will  do  FARMERS'  CUSTOM 
WORK  THIS  SEASON,  mak- 
ing- Special  Prices  as  below: 
Horse  and  Cow  Hides, 
large,  tanned,  soft  and 

nice   $4.00 

Smaller  Hides,  under  35 

lbs.  (called  Kips)   2.50 

We  tan  everything,  and  make  up  warm 
Pur  Robes,  Coats  and  Gloves.  Ask  for 
BIG  SPECIAL  PRICE-LIST,  instruc- 
tions and  Shipping  Tags,  FREE  Game 
Laws  for  Hunters  and  Trappers.  Send 
your  Hides  right  in. 

\ORTH  STAR  FUR  DRESSING  & 
DYEING  WORKS 
139  Front  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TRAPPERS  FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Fins 
Fox,  Mink,  Martens,  Rat,  Lynx, 
Wolves  and  all  other  Furs,  Hides 

and  Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in 
America.  Send  for  Free  Price  List 
and  Snipping  Tags.  No  commission 
charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  400  St  Louis,  lo, 


Funsten  Pays  CAS  H 
or  FURS 


PRICES 

MUCH 
HIGHER. 


Piinrer  Money  this  year  than  ever  In  trao- 

ing-coon,  akunk,  fox,  mirk,  mu'krst.  c'e. 
-'on  can  trap  furs— we  teach  you  how.  write 
t<rt"  .book. 

sTOlTsT  8  hooka  In  one.  <Troopera  Giii'le 
riTllfc  -=.-p]y  CataioC-HQsjBS  La«"'  ). 
■  full  In  formation.    Fur  price  lists  and  »hip- 
_  UK*— all  FRCF    Write  today. 
Funslea  Brss.  I  Co.  G06  Funsten  flldq.,St.  louit.  Mo. 
Lar>  r  '  in  t;*i  World  in  Our  Lint 


try  were  the  only  source  of  revenue. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  foi 
the  rapid  colonization  of  our  country 
especially  of  the  West.  It  was  the 
trapper's  trail  that  formed  the  path  of 
.he  first  highway,  and  the  trappers' 
fur  formed  the  first  cargo  that  was 
ever  freighted  on  any  of  the  inland 
waters  of  this  country.  It  was  also 
the  trappers'  catch  that  brought  the 
first  foreign  wealth  to  this  country 
and  ever  since  we  have  been  practi- 
cally supplying  the  world  with  furs. 
No  other  of  our  natural  resources 
have  been  productive  for  so  long  a 
time  or  have  yielded  such  an  aggre- 
gate wealth  as  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
so  after  all,  the  fur  industry  is  not 
dying  out.  The  fight  is  getting  keener, 
and  this  promises  to  be  the  banner 
year  for  the  trapper  and  fur  shipper. 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  FURS 


Fashion  has  gone  fur-mad.  Prices 
are  high  and  are  going  up — up — up. 
And  those  who  fortunately  live  where 
fur-bearing  animals  of  any  description 
can  be  trapped  have  before  them  a 
season  in  which,  to  the  pleasure  of 
capture,  will  be  added  a  profit  not  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  thrifty. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  use  of 
fur  has  been  exceedingly  limited. 
There  has  been  practically  no  market 
for  any  except  the  exceedingly  rare 
and  beautiful  skins.  The  styles  did 
not  call  for  it. 

Farmers  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  earn  several  hundred  dollars  by 
trapping  during  the  winter  months 
gave  it  up  in  disgust.  They  couldn't 
get  enough  for  their  pelts  to  pay  for 
the  shoe  leather  wasted  in  making  the 
round  of  traps.  Fur  buyers  were  in  a 
bad  way.  They  couldn't  sell,  so  they 
didn't  buy. 

But  fickle  Dame  Fashion  has 
changed  her  mind — and  now  look.  It 
is  a  reign  of  fur.  Fur  collars,  fur 
cuffs,  fur  coats,  muffs,  capes  and 
shawls,  and  hats. 

Fur  is  proper  everywhere.  It  is  com- 
bined with  velvets,  linens,  silks,  satins, 
organdies,  brocades,  and  velours. 
There  are  fur  reveres,  fur  lapels,  fur 
piping,  edging,  flounces,  bands.  It's 
proper  on  the  dancing  frock,  the  re- 
ception dress,  the  tailored  suit,  the 
house  gown  and  the  negligee. 

The  plume  in  milady's  hat  is  made 
of  fur,  and  there's  fur  around  the  tops 
of  her  dainty  boots,  and — hush!  The 
indescribables — petticoats  and  things 
— even  night  gowns — edged  with  FUR! 

It's  the  truth,  Everything's  fur. 
Pick  up  any  fashion  periodical;  any 
woman's  magazine;  any  newspaper 
that  has  a  fashion  page;  any  recent 
mail-order  catalog,  and  you'll  find  that 
no  woman  is  considered  fashionably 
dressed  unless  she  wears  fur  morning, 
noon  and  night. 

As  a  consequence,  for  furs  of  all 
kinds  the  demand  is  far  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  prices  have  gone  sky 
high.  At  the  recent  U.  S.  Government 
AUCTION  sale  in  St.  Louis,  prices 
were  bid  171  per  cent  higher  on  blue 
foxes,  for  instance,  than  they  were  two 
years  ago.  And  buyers  are  begging 
for  more. 

So  get  out  your  old  traps  and  scrape 
the  rust  off  of  them,  or  buy  new  ones 
and  go  after  the  nice  little  extra  profit 
there  will  be  in  furs  this  winter.  You 
will  have  no  trouble  finding  a  market 
or  getting  your  price. 


Furs  Higher-Get 
CORRY'S  Prices 

Thin  Maaon  yon  should  rjend  for  Corry'a  fur  list.  Furs 

r  hlffti  ■nd  In  bier  demand.   Yt»n  should  bo  posted.  Carry 


Corr/*  btjTor-o  you  ■HI. 

copry  hide  a  FUR  CO. 


i  mora  $%%  tor  yoa. 

Box  p.L.  u  CORRY,  PA. 


COYOTES 


Get  "More  Money"  for  your  Furs 

Coyotes,  Lynx  Cats,  Skunk,  Foxes,  Muskrat  and 
other  Fur  bearers  collected  in  your  section 
SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHUBERT"  the  Urgent 
house  In  the  World  dealing  exclusively  In  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable — responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century."  a  loner  suc- 
cessful record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt, SATIS  FACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "lEfjt  sihubtrt  a»hipptr." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  It— NOW— li'm  FREE 

A  R  SHURFRT  \nr  25-27  west austin  ave. 

O,  jnUDLI\  I  ,  inc.  Dept.  10  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


ploy,  how  to  prepare  the  pelts  for  mar- 
ket, etc.  etc. 

Rules 

(1)  Not  more  than  five  questions 
will  be  answered  for  any  one  reader 
each  issue. 

(2)  Write  plainly,  giving  full  name 
and  address. 

(3)  Be  brief  and  clear  with  ques- 
tions. 

(4)  Address  all  inquiries  to  Trap- 
ping Department,  in  care  of  this 
magazine. 

(5)  Questions  to  be  answered  by 
letter  direct  must  be  marked  "per- 
sonal" and  ten  cents  enclosed. 


HENRY  WALLACE'S  ESTIMATE  OF 
DRY  LAND  FARMING 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


rows,  as  it  were,  fertilizing  heavily 
and  shading  with  sticks. 

In  the  uplands  of  Mexico  there  are 
any  quantities  of  beans,  peanuts  and 
corn  raised  on  a  precipitation  of 
twelve  inches,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  raised 
by  German  farmers  there  plowing  nine 
inches. 

Our  difficulties  in  dry  farming  arise 
from  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
never  learned  to  plow.  There  is  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  this. 
When  the  first  colonists  arrived  from 
the  old  country  and  began  to  farm 
the  rich  virgin  soils  of  America  with 
rain  every  few  days,  they  soon  found 
that  cultivation  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  was  more  necessary  than  deep 
plowing.  The  plowing  naturally  be- 
came shallow,  the  implement  makers 
catered  to  the  market,  and  for  years 
it  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain 
plows  suitable  for  the  deep  work  nec- 
essary for  good  crops  in  the  dry  farm- 
ing areas. 

If  we  consider  the  average  dry  farm 
crops  of  our  deep-tilling  farmers,  we 
find  they  are  above  the  crops  of  the 
average  Iowa  farmer,  and  as  we  have 
remarked  before,  we  can  raise  with 
our  own  methods  as  much  per  acre  on 
ten  dollar  land  as  they  can  on  hun- 
dred dollar  land.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
younger  generation  want  to  come 
West;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  get 
frantic  about  it  and  sling  mud  at  what 
will  soon  be  our  greatest  industry. 
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Extra  Money] 

for 

Your  Furs 


EXPERT  HELP  FOR  TRAPPERS 

By  George  J.  Thiessen 
Mr.  Geo.  J.  Thiessen,  the  well-known 
authority  on  traps  and  trapping,  will 
answer  all  questions  on  this  subject 
thru  the  columns  of  this  magazine,  or 
personally,  if  ten  cents  is  sent  to  cover 
stenographer's  fees,  stationery,  stamps, 
etc.  Mr.  Thiessen  is  the  author  of 
nearly  a  dozen  books  on  trapping.  He 
was  special  writer  for  the  "Fur  News" 
magazine  of  New  York  City,  formerly 
editor  of  one  of  the  largest  trapping 
publications  in  America,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  editor-in-chief  of  a  similar  de- 
partment in  "Rod  and  Gun."  His  ex- 
perience in  catching  furs,  buying  and 
selling  them;  the  fact  that  he  is  famil 
iar  with  every  phase  of  the  fur  busi- 
ness, should  prove  a  great  help  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine.  It  will  mean 
that  they  will  have  at  their  disposal 
during  the  entire  fur  season  the  ser- 
vices of  one  who  can  tell  them  how  to 
take  any  fur-bearer,  what  baits  to  em- 


DOG  BAFFLES  PLAN  OF 
MURDERER 

The  following  story  of  a  mastiff 
is  taken  from  "The  Dog  Lovers'  Book," 
written  by  Edwin  Noble  and  published 
by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.: 

"At  Ditchley  Hall  in  Oxfordshire 
there  is  a  picture  of  Sid  Harry  Lee, 
who  has  a  mastiff  by  his  side.  There 
is  an  interesting  legend  attached.  Sir 
Harry  Lee  had  a  mastiff  which  was 
always  kept  chained  in  the  yard;  but 
one  night  the  dog  made  his  way  into 
the  house  and  resolutely  refused  to 
leave  the  side  of  his  master,  even  fol- 
lowing him  to  his  bedroom.  Altho 
repeatedly  turned  out,  he  returned, 
and  was  at  last  allowed  to  remain, 
whereupon  he  placed  himself  beneath 
the  bed.  During  the  night  the  door 
gently  opened  and  someone  crept  into 
the  room,  but  before  he  took  many 
steps  the  dog  had  seized  the  intruder 
and  pinned  him  to  the  floor.  The  noise 
attracted  attention.  Lights  were  brot, 
and  it  was  seen  to  be  the  favorite 
valet  of  Sir  Harry,  an  Italian  whom 
he  had  had  in  his  service  for  many 
years.  The  man's  manner  raising  a 
suspicion  in  his  master's  mind,  he  was 
brot  before  a  magistrate,  where  he 
confessed  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  murder  his  master  and  then  rob 
the  house.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
dog  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
successful." 


|  What  you  make  this  year 
|  dependsuponwhereyousend 
|  your  raw  furs.  Thousands  of 
|  trappers  and  shippers  have 
1  solved  this  yearly  problem 
|  once  and  for  all  by  sending  their  raw  | 
|  furs  to  us  every  year 

Send  Them  To  Us 

I  We  treat  you  right  because  our  living,  as  | 

=  well  as  yours,  depends  upon  it.  We  have  to  s 

=  have  the  best  furs.   We  couldn't  eret  them  E 

g  unless  we  made  it  worth  your  while  to  send  E 

i  them  to  us, by  glvinsryou  tliebestprices  and  E 

I  a  square  deal.  Your  furs  are  made  into  sr 

I  garments  which  bring  big  profits.  You  get  E 

§  the  benefit  by  shipping  to  us.  ¥ 

§  Let  us  advise  you  ho  w  to  get  the  best  price  § 

j§  for  your  skins.  Write  us.  Send  at  once  for  E 

=  our  price  list,  shipping  tags,  and  Fur  Mar-  1 

i  ket  Reports,  free  on  request.  Write  today. 

I  The  American  Exporting  and  For  Mfg.  Co. 

I  DeptL  "  ,426  427  Decatnr  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
iHBullfflllUIIUIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIllllllllUUIHUUUU 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Doe,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  Ian  and  finish  them  right  i  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruirs  or  cloves  when  ordered. 

Yonrfur  goods  will  costyou  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock  rfl*?*;r 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
bath  ways  •,  about  our  safe  dyeine  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us^ 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crush v  Frisian  For  Company. 
571  lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


CASH^FURS 


.BIG  MONEY  TRAPPING 


Fur  Prices  Much  Higher! 


mi 


TIMake  more  money  trapping  coyotes,  skunks, 
almuekrats.  wildcats,  fox.  etc.,  than  ever  be- 
isftore.    We  sell  you  traps,  baits,  guns,  and  all 
Sfkinds  of  Trappers'  Supplies  at  rook-bottom, 
.wholesale  prices,  and  teach  you  how  to  make 
Ihig  monev  trapping.    We  are  the  LARGEST 
(dirkt  handler,  of  Furs  in  the  Wert,  and  will 
ftpav  you  highest  cash  prices  for  your  Furs 
a— |Our  big  FREE  book  tells  how  to  trap,  what 
.    "^Kkind*  of  >"Pi  to  use  and  all  about  Fur  arid 
•  \  V^Fur-bearing  animals  sJWnte  today  for  FREE 
'  V;      .Price  Li.t.  Trappers'  Guide.  Supply  Catalog, 
t\  I  Came  Law.  and  Shipping  Tags.  m  $  ^ 

IE.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO.  Building 
denver,  colorado 

Greatest  fur  house  in  ihe  wesj- 


Highest  Prices  in  Years  gkpuSk9',cu0mn: ( 

about  double  last  year's  price*.   We  must 

have  furs  and  will  pay  the  price  to  get  them. 
Immense  orders  on  hand.  We  always  pay 
hiphest  prices  but  this  year  mere  than  ever. 
No  commissions  deducted.  You  get  every  cent. 
FREE  Send  f°r  F'*e  copy  of  "Trappers'  Ex- 
change"  our  monthly  magazine.  Greatest 
Trapper's  Magazine  Published.  Subscripts  n  Free 
to  ajl  Trappers.  Ft  11  of  pictures  and  actual  stories  of 
trapping  and  hunting  adventure.  Shows  how  to  trap 
more  fur  and  how  to  get  the  most  money  for  them. 
TRAPPERS'  SUPPLIES.  Guns.  Ammunition. Traps 
Baits  at  Actual  Factory  Coat.  We  wr-.nt  yourFurs. 

E.  W.B1GCS  &  CO.,  KA2K8sAli8l1TB^«Mo. 


&FURS 

HIDES  and  PELTS 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Rellsble  (35  yrs.)  snd  (jirireat  Deslers  in  the  Northwest. 
Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Croat  Circulars  to  anyone  Interested  In  Raw  Furs. 
rlCC ■  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us. 
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BEETS  MAKE  $205  AN  ACRE 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Two  years  ago  I  started  farming  on 
a  five-acre  orchard  tract  near  Vinland, 
Colo.  I  put  out  three  acres  to  sugar 
beets  and  two  acres  of  garden.  I  made 
$205  per  acre  on  my  sugar  beets.  I 
plowed  the  ground  fourteen  inches 
deep,  pulverized  the  soil  thoroly  with 
the  harrow  and  planted  with  a  beet 
seeder.  When  the  beets  were  up  I 
began  thinning,  leaving  the  stronger 
plants  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart.  My 
neighbors  told  me  that  I  was  ruining 
my  crop  by  leaving  the  beets  so  far 
apart,  but  I  depended  upon  my  own 
judgment,  since  I  was  the  one  that 
*ould  suffer. 

After  I  got  thru  thinning  1  culti- 
vated and  irrigated,  and  in  ten  days  I 
cultivated  and  irrigated  them  again. 
This  was  all  that  I  did  to  this  field  of 
beets. 

I  bought  a  seven  weeks  old  sow  pig, 
for  which  I  gave  $3.00;  when  she  was 
big  enough,  I  bred  her  and  she  raised 
me  ten  pigs.  I  fed  her  beets,  corn 
and  bran.  The  sow  raised  fourteen 
pigs  the  next  time:  I  turned  her  and 
the  pigs  into  a  green  alfalfa  patch  and 
they  made  rapid  gains.  When  the  pigs 
were  two  months  old  I  weaned  them 
and  fed  them  five  pounds  each  of  corn 
a  day,  with  plenty  of  green  feed.  The 
pigs  weighed  sixty-four  pounds  when 
three  months  old  and  103%  pounds 
when  six  months  old.  There  is  no 
quicker  and  easier  way  for  a  farmer 
to  make  money  than  by  buying  a  few 
good  sows  and  raising  pigs. — (2  Pul- 
lalo.  Boone.  Colo. 


dare  leave  the  place  alone.  Always 
something  needs  care. 

There  is  so  much  hard  labor  for  all 
concerned,  even    down    to  the  "wee 
I  tots,"  who  must  run  this  pig  out  or 
j  watch  that  colt,  always  something  to  ] 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on.    Men  must  fix  i 
up  things  so  as  to  relieve  the  women. 
Hours  and  strength  are  spent  in  run- 
ning or  tearing  around,  when  a  few 
hours  on  the  part  of  the  men  folks 
I  would  save  all  this  lost  energy  and 
|  perhaps  much  money.    Fire  must  be 
'  held  in  check,  some  plan  either  in 
I  chimney  ideas  or  placing  of  barns  and 
stock  to  insure  safety  for  all.  There 
is  too  much  at  stake  to  be  so  careless. 
I  Mrs.  Buford,  Willard.  Colo. 


• 


PLANT  MORE  MILO  AND  LESS 
CORN 


BE  CAREFUL  WITH  FIRES 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Farmers  here  in  this  windy  West 
should  be  cautioned  constantly  in  re- 
gard to  the  most  careful  management 
of  fires. 

A  fire  is  unmanageable  and  can  do 
much  serious  damage  in  the  "twink- 
ling of  an  eye."  A  whole  season  of 
hard  labor  can  be  lost  in  an  instant, 
leaving  a  very  desolate  path  for  many 
miles,  injuring  stock  and  people. 

There  may  be  some  better  plan  in  ar- 
rangement of  the  stacks  than  "any- 
where will  do,  so  it's  handy."  Fire 
guards  should  be  plowed  up  each  sea- 
son, as  they  lose  their  usefulness  when 
grown  full  of  weeds. 

So  much  responsibility  is  left  in  the 
women's  and  children's  hands  on  a 
farm  that  every  precaution  to  protect 
the  home  and  stock  should  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  men  when  they  are  on 
the  place,  as  they  are  often  such  a 
distance  away  that  they  could  not  as- 
sist, no  matter  what  the  call. 

The  majority  of  farmers  just  hardly 


To  Western  Farm  Life : 

It  usually  takes  farmers  a  long  time 
|  to  learn  how  to  farm  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  any  new  locality;  they  find 
I  it  hard  to  breakaway  from  old  cus- 
|  toms   and   well-known   methods,  and 
j  they  stick  with  a  tenacity  that  would 
j  be  very  creditable  in  a  good  cause, 
j  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  grow- 
j  ing  corn — all  farmers  who  came  from 
somewhere  east  to  Colorado  are  used 
!  to  the  corn  field.    They  know  how,  in 
I  a  measure,  to  grow  it;  they  love  its  as- 
sociations, and  it  is  difficult  for  them 
I  to  break  away  from  its  environments. 

In  our  state,  however,  there  are 
many  sections  that  are  not  as  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  they 
are  to  sorghums,  for  the  sorghums  are 
deeper  rooted  and  thrive  on  less  moist- 
ure than  does  corn. 

If  forage  alone  is  desired,  plant 
dwarf  cane,  but  where  grain  as  well  as 
forage  is  needed,  plant  milo  maize.  It 
yields  much  better  than  corn  and  takes 
its  place  for  all  feeding  purposes.  It 
grows  and  produces  good  heads  of 
grain  where  corn  will  make  only  fod- 
der. It  is  good  feed  for  horses,  cows, 
hogs,  sheep  and  chickens,  and  is  eas- 
ily handled,  as  it  need  not  be  headed 
at  all,  but  fed  in  bundles  from  the 
shock. 

Planted  in  rows,  the  same  way  as 
|  corn,  cultivated  in  the  same  manner 
!  and  given  the  same  all-around  atten- 
|  tion,  it  will  beat  corn  for  every  farm 
; purpose. 

Milo  is  thoroly  acclimated  in  the 
I  high  altitudes  of  Colorado,  and  strong 
!  and  sturdy.    It  is  more  prolific  than 
;  either  kaffir  or  feterita,  and  contrary 
to  a  generally  accepted  notion,  it  is 
'  non-saccharine,  hut  when  green  is  al- 
most as  juicy  and  sweet  as  sugar  cane, 
and  is  relished  by  live  stock,  even 
when  dry.    Farmers  will  become  wiser 
some  day  and  plant  more  and  more 
milo  for  one  of  the  staple  crops. — P. 
Byrnes,  Pueblo  Co.,  Colo. 


HOGS  GRIND  GRAIN 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grind- 
er and  feeder.  With  it  your  hogi 
will  grind  their  own  grain,  savins 
you  money  and  labor.  This  machine 
will  care  for  30  hogs  on  full  feed  at 
a  saving  of  26  per  cent  of  the  grain, 
and  a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate 
the  grinder.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain,  coarse  or  fine,  separate  or 
mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh. 

Send  for  booklet.  We  Are  Rooting- 
for  T«m.  AGENTS  WANTBD. 

HOG   MOTOR  CO., 
727  Arndm.  Bid*.,  MImneanoUa 


EXPERIENCE   WITH  TRACTOR 


The  Famoan  Water 
Elevator  Syatoin  for 
Irrigation  has  again 
been  awarded  the 
GOLD  MEDAL,  at 
The  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress  Ex- 
position, held  In  Den- 
ver. 

If  you  are  looking 
for  a  system  that  will 
reduce  your  operating 
expenses  and  Is  In  advance  of  pumping 
plants,  then  write  today  for  catalog. 

THE    FAMOUS    WATER  ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 
140?  1 i«" •  Street  Denver.  Colorado 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  sending  you  my  experience 
with  a  tractor.  I  used  a  small  tractor 
to  do  my  plowing  and  threshing  this 
fall — seven  horse  power  at  the  draw- 
bar, twenty  at  the  belt— and  I  must 
say  that  this  tractor  has  horses  beat- 
en, especially  when  it  comes  to  fall 
plowing.  When  plowing  for  fall  wheat, 
the  ground  is  sometimes  pretty  dry, 
which  makes  it  very  hard  for  horses, 
but  the  tractor  didn't  seem  to  mind  it 
much,  and  went  right  along.  The  drier 
the  ground,  the  less  power  it  takes 
for  the  tractor  to  pull  itself,  so  in  that 
way  it  has  more  power  for  the  plows 
Of  course,  when  it  gets  real  hard  and 
dry,  we  have  to  use  disc  plows,  but 
most  of  the  time  the  mold-board  plow 
will  do  all  right. 

I  used  this  tractor  on  a  ten-acre 
piece  of  ground  with  a  fence  around 
it,  and  it  did  as  well  as  on  a  big  piece 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  among 
the  farmers  about  tractors  packing  the 
ground,  but  this  tractor  is  made  so 
that  instead  of  packing,  it  loosens  up 
the  ground  where  the  bull  wheel  runs. 
I  used  it  to  plow  an  alfalfa  field  that 
had  been  in  alfalfa  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  it  did  the  prettiest  work  I 
ever  saw.  It  cost  just  about  forty-five 
cents  an  acre  for  gasoline,  and  we 
used  about  two  gallons  of  lubricating 
oil  a  day  when  plowing. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  the  trac- 
tor, and  that  is  if  you  put  a  man  to 
work  with  one  of  them  and  do  not 
watch  him.  he  will  soon  put  the  trac- 


Weavers  of  Speech 


Upon  the  magic  looms  of 
the  Bell  System,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  telephone  messages 
are  daily  woven  into  a  marvel- 
ous fabric,  representing  the 
countless  activities  of  a  busy 
people. 

Day  and  night,  invisible 
hands  shift  the  shuttles  to  and 
fro,  weaving  the  thoughts  of 
men  and  women  into  a  pattern 
which  if  it  could  be  seen  as  a 
tapestry,  would  tell  a  dramatic 
story  of  our  business  and 
social  life. 

In  its  warp  and  woof  would 
mingle  success  and  failure, 
triumph  and  tragedy,  joy  and 
sorrow,  sentiment  and  shop- 
talk,  heart  emotions  and  mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 

The  weavers  are  the  70,000 
Bell  operators.  Out  of  sight  of 


the  subscribers,  these  weavers 
of  speech  sit  silently  at  the 
switchboards,  swiftly  and  skill- 
fully interlacing  the  cords  which 
guide  the  human  voice  over 
the  country  in  all  directions. 

Whether  a  man  wants  his 
neighbor  in  town,  or  some  one 
in  a  far-away  state;  whether  the 
calls  come  one  or  ten  a  minute, 
the  work  of  the  operators  is 
ever  the  same — making  direct, 
instant  communication  every- 
where possible. 

This  is  Bell  Service.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  provide 
the  facilities  for  the  weaving 
of  speech,  but  these  facilities 
must  be  vitalized  with  the  skill 
and  intelligence  which,  in  the 
Bell  System,  have  made  Uni- 
versal Service  the  privilege  of 
the  millions. 


%  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


tor  to  the  bad,  especially  if  he  starts 
to  unscrew  parts,  which  most  of 
them  will  do  when  they  meet  w  ith  the 
least  bit  of  trouble,  and  in  this  way  a 
tractor  might  cause  a  lot  of  expense 
and  loss  of  time.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  a  man  who  wants  his 
plowing  done  and  his  grain  put  in  on 
time,  should  have  a  tractor. — Walter 
Anderson,  Arapahoe  Co.,  Colo. 


THE  NATIONAL  STOCK  SHOW 


The  announcement  is  made  that  the 
annual  National  Western  Stock  Show 
will  be  held  at  the  usual  time,  the 
week  of  Jan.  16.  The  show  was  aban- 
doned last  January  because  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  contagion,  and  many  have 
feared  that  it  might  be  abandoned  this 
time.  It  is  stated  positively,  however, 
that  unless  there  is  another  outbreak 
of  the  contagion,  which  seems  unlike- 
ly, the  show  will  be  held  and  will  be 
larger  and  better  than  ever.  The  Colo- 
rado Stock  Inspection  Board  has 
agreed  that  if  conditions  continue  to 
improve,  quarantines  will  be  lifted  in 
time  for  the  show  from  all  sections  re- 
leased by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Illinois 
Outside  of  one  county  in  Illinois,  the 
whole  country  is  now  freed  from  fed- 
eral quarantine,  and  apparently  the 
outbreak  of  the  contagion  is  finally 
over.  Plans  are  being  made  to  make 
the  coming  Denver  show  the  greatest 
livestock  event  ever  held  in  the  West. 
All  of  the  big  herds  of  the  country  are 
expected  to  take  part. 


GASOLINE 
LIGHTS 

Cheapest  Light 
on  earth  for  use  in 
farm  homes,  stores 
and  halls.  Send  us 
dimensions  of  your 
home.  We  will  give 
you  estimate  cost 
of  lighting  system 
for  same. 

Agent*  wanted. 

ALBERT  LEA  GAS 
LIGHT  CO. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Homo 

Turn9  night  into  day.  Give3  better  light 
than  gas.  electricity  or  IB  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes.  Stores, 
Halls.  Chnrches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.   No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  injeach  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Tnke  advan- 
tage of  our  SPECIAL  FRfc'E  TR1 A  L  Or  FER. 
Write  today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
402  Factory  Bldf.,      Kan»a»  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


Strong,  Durable.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfactio 
or  money  refunded.  Write  to- 
day for  Big.  Free  Catalog  No.  9 
—  thousandsof  bargains  for  Home, 
Farm  and  Ranch. 

GENERAL  MERCANTILE  CO. 

"GmlUiil(Mall»u»"  737  S.Sth  St-.Om»»m 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


Live  Items  About  Live  Stock 


Since  our  last  report  receipts  on  the 
Denver  market  have  been  quite  lib- 
eral and  the  general  tendency  of  prices 
has  been  downward.  Last  week,  owing 
to  lighter  supply,  there  was  a  slight 
reaction,  but  prices  are  around  25 
cents  lower  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  The  demand  continues  strong 
and  the  market  at  Denver  is  in  excel- 
lent condition,  with  prices  relatively 
higher  than  at  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  development  of  the  feeding  indus- 
try the  past  few  years  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  Denver  has  been  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  requires  a  large  num- 
ber of  feeding  cattle  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  stockmen  who  want  to 
place  stock  in  their  feed  lots.  The 
strong  demand  and  competition  is  re- 
sulting in  very  satisfactory  prices  for 
the  stockmen  who  market  their  cattle 
at  Denver.  Packers  also  are  very  good 
buyers  for  all  desirable  stuff,  but  the 
proportion  of  good  fat  cattle  among 
the  offerings  has  been  very  light  the 
past  couple  of  weeks.  Good  fat  steers 
are  selling  to  packers  from  $6.40  to 
$7.25,  and  good  fat  cows  and  heifers 
are  bringing  from  $5.50  to  $6.50.  Bulls 
are  bringing  $4.40  to  $4.85  and  veal 
calves  are  selling  from  $7.50  to  $9. 
A  pretty  good  class  of  two-year-old 
steers  is  going  to  country  feed  lots  at 
$6.25  to  $6.85,  with  extra  choice  steers 
selling  up  to  $7  and  a  good  many 
bunches  of  choice  light  steers  sold  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  at  $7.40.  Feed 
ing  cows  are  bringing  $4.75  to  $5.50 
and  breeding  cows  and  heifers  are  sell 
ing  from  $5.75  to  $7.25,  according  to 
quality. 

The  hog  trade  during  the  past  couple 
of  weeks  was  heavy  here  and  the  mar- 
ket fairly  active.  Prices  are  a  little 
lower  than  two  weeks  ago  because  of 
Eastern  declines,  but  the  market  here 
is  holding  up  well  and  local  prices 
compare  well  with  those  at  other 
points.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  hog 
feeding  industry  in  the  West  is  indi- 
cated by  the  very  material  increase 
in  the  receipts  at  this  point  of  hogs 
from  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and 
other  Western  states.  Good  hogs  are 
now  selling  on  the  Denver  market 
from  $6.25  to  $6.50,  and  everything  of- 
fered here  is  meeting  with  ready  sale 
at  the  prices  quoted. 

The  sheep  supply  the  past  two 
weeks  was  heavy.  The  demand  was 
very  good  and  prices  remain  about 
steady  on  all  grades.  Demand  for 
feeder  sheep  and  lambs  was  especially 
strong  and  the  market  in  good  shape 
and  a  large  number  were  sent  to  the 
country.  Good  fat  ewes  are  selling 
here  from  $5  to  $5.30  and  good  fat 
lambs  from  $8  to  $8.40.  Feeding  lambs 
are  selling  around  $7.50  to  $8.15  and 
feeding  ewes  from  $4.50  to  $5.15.  Fat 
sheep  and  lambs  are  meeting  with 
good  demand  from  packer  buyers  and 
anything  fit  for  the  block  finds  a  ready 
sale. 


LIVESTOCK  MOVEMENTS 


Business  on  the  Denver  market  this 
fall  is  breaking  all  previous  records  in 
practically  every  department.  Western 
stockmen  are  finding  in  Denver  strong 
competition  for  all  kinds  of  stock  they 
have  to  sell  and  the  prices  paid  here 
are  very  satisfactory.  This  fact  is 
shown  especially  by  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing receipts  on  this  market.  From 
January  1,  1915,  to  date,  nearly  68,000 
more  hogs  have  been  received  and  sold 
here  than  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  while  during  the  same  time  the 
increase  in  sheep  receipts  is  nearly 
100,000  head.  The  cattle  supply  for  the 
year  1915  thus  far  shows  a  decrease 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  a 
year  ago  of  about  21,000  head.  This 
decrease,  however,  is  not  due  to  a  fall- 
ing off  in  fall  shipments,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  21,000  head  is  due  to 
the  very  large  increase  in  fall  ship- 
ments over  a  year  ago.  The  run  of 
Southern  cattle  to  the  Northern  rangas 
last  spring  was  very  light,  owing  to 
restrictive  quarantines,  which  pre- 
vented the  movement  of  the  stock,  so 
that  on  September  1st,  when  the  fall 
movement  of  market  cattle  began,  the 
Denver  market  showed  a  decrease  in 
cattle  receipts  for  this  year  of  approxi- 
mately 60.000  head  compared  with 
1914.  The  actual  Increase,  therefore, 
:n  shipments  to  thp  Denver  market 


this  fall,  compared  to  those  of  a  year 
ago,  is  approximately  39,000  head.  Vol- 
ume of  actual  trading  done  here  in  all 
departments  was  also  very  much  heav- 
ier this  year  than  ever  before.  In  pre- 
vious years  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep  received  was  known 
as  thru  stuff;  that  is,  it  merely  stopped 
here  for  feed  and  water,  but  did  not 
sell,  altho  counted  in  the  receipts. 
This  year,  however,  practically  every- 
thing was  offered  and  sold  here,  which 
very  materially  increases  the  volume 
of  business  done. 

Horse  receipts  were  also  very  heavy, 
due  to  the  big  demand  from  British 
and  French  army  inspectors,  and  the 
volume  of  business  in  this  department 
also  breaks  all  previous  records. 

The  Denver  market  is  rapidly  forg- 
ing to  the  front  as  one  of  the  big  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  and  those  in  a 
position  to  know  predict  that  the 
growth  during  the  next  few  years  will 
be  even  more  marvelous  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 


THE   USE  OF  ENSILAGE 


Ensilage  is  relished  by  most  farm 
animals.  The  greatest  use  made  of  it 
has  been  for  dairy  cows,  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds  being  fed  each  cow  daily. 
It  can  be  fed  to  beef  cattle,  too,  but 
they  should  be  fed  about  half  as  much 
as  the  dairy  cattle.  Young  stock  can 
be  fed  ensilage  in  proportion  to  their 
size.  Some  grain  and  hay  should  bt> 
fed  with  the  ensilage.  If  the  hay  is 
alfalfa,  the  grain  can  be  decreased  and 
in  some  cases  omitted. 

Sheep  relish  a  small  amount  of  en- 
silage, two  or  three  pounds  a  day  is  a 
good  amount.  Some  feeders  give  as 
high  as  five  or  six  pounds. 

Horses  can  be  fed  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  ensilage  a  day.  It  has  a 
good  deal  the  same  effect  on  them  as 
pasture.  Hogs  like  a  little  ensilage 
and  especially  so  if  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  corn.  Ensilage  is  a  bulky  food 
a  good  deal  like  pasture  in  its  effect 
on  the  animal.  It  is  important  that 
it  be  free  from  mould  as  this  causes 
trouble.  Horses  should  not  be  fed  en- 
silage that  has  been  frozen,  though 
with  other  stock  it  seems  to  be  all 


right  provided  it  is  thawed  out  before 
feeding. 

Calves  should  become  acquainted 
with  silage  early  in  life,  beginning 
with  very  small  quantity  in  connec 
tion  with  other  roughage  and  increas- 
ing gradually.  In  this  way  the  young 
animals  develop  normally,  making 
rapid  gains,  while  the  cost  is  kept  at 
the  minimum. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  silage, 
with  the  claim  that  it  causes  an  un 
desirable  flavor  in  the  product.  This 
can  be  largely  overcome  by  keeping 
the  silage  out  of  the  stable  except  at 
feeding  time,  which  should  be  after 
rather  than  before  milking. 


Sunshine  will  do  much  for  the  chum 
after  you  have  washed  it,  but  don't  ex 
pect  it  to  do  your  part. 


A  swill  pail  left  in  the  room  with 
sweet  milk  will  do  more  to  spoil  a 
whole  mess  of  butter  than  you  can  un 
do  in  any  possible  way. 


Don't  anticipate  trouble;  wait  until 
it  arrives.    It  may  not  be  so  bad  as 

expected. 


m 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 


Vot  Till  find  any  we  or  all  of  these  special  premiums  very  useful, 
you  to  send  In  your  subscription  promptly. 


Xhey  are  sent  to  you  prepaid  free  as  an  Inducement  to 


PATENT  SPRING 
TENSION  SHEARS 

The  Latest  and  Most  Useful 
Household  Invention! 


Tbe  actual  size  of  the  Shears 
you  will  get  is  8  inches. 

The  Spring  Tension  Does  away  with 
all  sharpening.  They  are  fitted  with 
this  new  attachment  and  always  keep 
sharp,  and  In  perfect  cutting  condition. 
They .  will  cut  ariythlng-^-even  to  wet 
Ussue  paper— and  the  finest  Jabrlcs 
with  perfect  ease  and  without  tiring  the 
hand. 

The  Spring  Tension  does  H  *y  setting 
the  Tension  on  the  rivet;  by  a  simple 
turn,  of  a  little  thumb-screw,  the  blades 


A  Book  That  Should  Be 
in  Every  Home 

An  Invaluable  Book  .for  tbe  farmer 
and  ranchman."  Contains  simple  and 
rapid  system  of  figuring  weights, 
measures,  interest,  wages,  for  bandy 
and  rapid  calculations  In  all  matters  of- 
business  about  the  ranch  or  farm.  How 
to  calculate  tbe  contents  of  grain  bins, 
haystacks.  ,  haymows,  etc.— Log,  board 
and  timber,  measurements— The  weigh  s 
per  bushel  of  all  grains,  commodities,, 
etc. — Antidotes  for  po  son,  help  In  case' 
Of  accident — commercial  law,  etc.  Tells' 
you  how  to  draw  up  all  kinds  of  papers 
such,  as  leases,  contracts,  agreements, 
etc. 

A  Veterinary  Hand  Book  giving  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  .diseases  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  handsomely 
bound.  In  full  cloth. 

Ibis  ysluable  book  will  be  mailed  to 
you  absolutely  free  in  return  for  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  tbe  Western  Farm 
Life  at  old  'price  ot  50c-  per  year. 


The  Crocodile  Wrench— Six  Handy  Farm  Tools  in  One 


MONKEY  WftEMOl 


PIPE  WRENCH 


tuaa,  Anta 

THE  CROCODILE  WRENCH  is.  drop  forged"  from  the  finest  tool  steel  and 
scientifically  tempered.  Every  wrench  guaranteed  against  breakage;  8Vi  Inches" 
long. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver  and  three  dies  for  cleaning  up 
and  re-threading  rusted  and  battered  threads:  also-  for  cutting  new  threads  on 
blanks  bolls.    Dies  will  fit  all  bolts  used  on  standard  farm  machinery. 

Teeth  and  dies  are  case  hardened  In  bone-black,  making  them  hard  and 
keen. 

The  dies  on  this  wrench  alone  would  cost  $1.50  and  would  be.  worth  more; 
than  that  to  you.«es  they  would  often  save  valuable  time,  besides  an  extra 
trip  to  town  for  repairs.  ,  "  * 

I  will  give  you  this  wrench,  parcel  postage  prepaid,  with  a  three  year  sub- 
scription to  Western  Farm  Life  at  the  old  price  of  $1.00  tor  three  years. 


are  set  as  closely  as  may  be  desired. 
This  takes  np  all  the  wear  on  tbe  rivet; 
keeps  the  blades  always  In  perfect  con- 
dition, an^  makes  shears  practically  in- 
destructible; ( 

No  matter  how  many  pales  of  scissors 
you  may  have  about  the  house,  you 


want  one  of  these  pairs  with  the  Spring 
'  Tension,  and  when  you  use  them  once 
you  will  use  no  other. 

I  will  give  you ,  these  shears,  postage 
paid,  free  with  a  one-year  subscription, 
al  old  price  of  ,60c  per  y*ar. 


SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON 

Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:    Enclosed  find  $   for  my  subscription  for    years 

and    premium.    I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  offer  to  secure  my  subscription  at 

the  old  rate  by  remitting  before  December  15th. 

Name   

Postofflce  ►   '."'•■TSaK 

State   

If  you  are  not  a  regular  subscriber  to  Western  Farm  Life  and  receive  a  sample  copy  and  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  one  of  these  offers,  you  may  do  so  if  you  will  mark  your  order,  "New  Subscriber." 


December  1,  1915 
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GUARD  AGAINST  FIRES 


One  of  the  greatest  losses  suffered 
by  farmers  is  from  the  effects  of  fire, 
and  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  to  fight  or  partially  control  any 
fire  that  might  start  about  the  build- 
ings. In  the  construction  of  farm 
buildings,  little  or  no  thought  is  given 
to  their  location  in  reference  to  their 
possible  destruction  by  fire,  but  they 
are  usually  grouped  near  together,  and 
when  a  fire  does  occur,  they  are  all 
swept  away. 

Neither  does  the  consideration  of 
fire  enter  into  the  material  used  when 
a  building  is  to  be  constructed;  the 
improvements  are  usually  made  when 
time  and  money  will  permit  and  are 
located  for  convenience.  Flying  fire 
is  much  more  likely  to  ignite  a  wood- 
shingled  roof  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  building,  and  99  per  cent  of  the 
better  class  of  buildings  are  covered 
with  wood  shingles;  were  steel  shin- 
gles used  the  risk  of  destruction  by 
fire  would  be  materially  lessened. 
Steel  roofing  is  lasting,  and  when 
painted  every  five  or  six  years,  its  dur- 
ability is  even  greater  than  that  of 
shingles. 

When  fire  breaks  out,  the  first  call 
is  for  a  ladder  and  water,  and  it  is 
often  the  case  that  neither  of  these 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  are  many  farms  on  which  no 
ladder  is  to  be  found;  there  are  many 
more  on  which  is  found  no  force  pump 
or  water  pressure  of  any  kind,  and  the 
family  is  forced  to  rely  on  buckets, 
and  often  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
are  unavailable.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  every  farmer  possess  a  long 
ladder  that  will  reach  to  the  second 
story  of  any  building  and  that  is  of 
sufficient  strength  to  hold  two  or  three 
mature  men,  without  breaking. 

A  good  force  pump  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  every  farmer,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  should  own  at  least 
fifty  feet  of  good  rubber  hose.  The 
hose  should  be  given  good  care,  well- 
sheltered  and  always  ready  for  use  in 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
out trouble  and  do  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Covemed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.   Ve-y  light 
weight,  easy 


move  from  job 
to  job.  4  II.  P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.    10-year  Guar- 
antee,  Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CU^HM'M  MOTCI  W0-K5 
894  North  21«t  rtrect 
Unc«ln,  Nabras!ia 


Throttle  Governed-Steady^  Quiet 


SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT 

BY  MAIL 


Become  an  expert 
stenographer  in 
spare  time.  Earn 
flOO  to  $150  per 
month.  Our  new 
method  of  teaching  Snell  Shorthand 
System,  English  and  Typewriting  by 
mail  saves  you  loss  of  time,  money  and 
railroad  fare.  Only  3  to  5  months'  home 
study    for  any   intelligent   person  to 

POSITION  GUARANTEED 

When  you  are  competent.  Twice  as 
simple  and  accurate  as  any  other  sys- 
tem. Particulars  sent  free.  Write  to- 
day. SNELL  SHORTHAND  COLLEGE, 
-200  KIttredge  Bldg..  Denver. 


$|  0  «L°Swmo  FMd 


_  Staal  Wad  Bill. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
atylee.    It  will, 
par  yon  to  In- 1 
f»ettl(rate.  Write 
for  catalog;  and  i 
price  Ui»  I 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Bernth  8t„  Topeka,  Kansas 


No.72  $36 

The  Best 


The  Beat 
Saddle  in  the  West 

O.  J.  Snyder 

1535  Larimer  St. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Send  for  Catalof 


any  emergency.  With  two  baby  car- 
riage wheels  and  a  wooden  keg,  one 
can  easily  construct  a  hose  cart  which 
will  keep  the  hose  in  good  condition  if 
wound  on  the  keg  when  not  in  use. 
A  hundred  feet  of  hose,  in  several  sec- 
tions, can  always  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage on  the  farm,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  a  similar  length  of  one-inch 
iron  piping,  with  connections,  makes 
any  part  of  a  building  accessible  for 
fighting  fire. 

Some  business  farmers  always  keep 
a  few  buckets  of  water  hanging  in  the 
different  buildings,  and  with  these 
they  are  enabled  to  quickly  extinguish 
a  small  blaze  before  it  has  gained 
much  headway.  Of  course,  the  buck- 
ets will  have  to  be  replenished  occa- 
sionally, as  the  water  will  naturally 
evaporate  slowly;  to  prevent  the  wa- 
ter from  freezing  in  the  winter,  salt 
may  be  added  to  lower  the  freezing 
point.  Prevention  is  always  better 
than  cure,  and  a  little  attention  given 
to  making  arrangements  for  fighting 
fire,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  val- 
uable property. 


SILO  SUPPLEMENTS  DRY 
PASTURES 

An  interesting  investigation  was  car- 
ried on  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  to  determine 
whether  silage  or  soiling  crops  would 
produce  the  best  results  under  Ne- 
braska conditions.  The  data  which 
were  obtained  cannot  be  considered 
as  conclusive,  because  they  only  cover 
one  year,  yet  probably  these  results 
are  indicative  of  final  results.  The 
cows  were  divided  into  two  groups 
which  received  practically  the  same 
grain  and  hay  ration,  but  one  of  which 
groups  received  silage  and  the  other 
soiling  crops. 

Various  crops  were  arranged  to 
come  in  succession  during  the  season 
so  that  there  would  always  be  one 
ready  to  cut.  Beginning  at  the  first 
of  May  the  various  crops  used  were 
rye  or  wheat,  alfalfa,  Canada  peas 
and  oats,  second  cutting  of  alfalfa, 
early  corn,  black  cowpeas,  third  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa,  late  corn,  and  finally, 
it  the  close  of  the  season,  which  was 
about  October  5,  barley  and  peas. 

The  results  obtained  at  various  ex- 
periment stations  have  indicated  that 
peas  and  oats,  cane,  corn  and  alfalfa 
are  the  best  crops  for  soiling  pur- 
poses and  in  this  Nebraska  trial  it 
was  found  that  the  most  satisfactory 
and  certain  crop  was  peas  and  oats. 
The  first  crop  usually  can  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  for  oats 
seeding  in  spring,  and  the  second  crop 
probably  two  or  three  weeks  later. 
The  early  maturing  variety  of  oats  is 
most  desirable  in  the  first  sowing,  and 
a  later  maturing  variety  in  the  second. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  dry  matter  from 
the  use  of  different  soiling  crops  shows 
some  interesting  variations.  Cane  fur- 
nished dry  matter  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  ton,  the  results  in  one  trial  show- 
ing $9.90.  Silage  cost  $10  for  each 
ton  of  dry  matter.  Corn  cost  $16.50, 
while  peas  and  oats  went  to  $27.20. 
The  highest  cost  per  ton  was  with 
rape,  which  went  to  $37.50. 


Homestead  Land  Wanted 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re- 
gard to  homestead  land  in  southeastern 
Colorado,  also  northern  Arizona.  Where 
should  I  write  to  get  the  numbers  and 
plot  of  same  and  how  much  would  it 
cost  per  count:/  for  plots. — C.  P.  Grose, 
Dundy  Co.,  Neb. 

First  write  to  the  Register  of  your 
nearest  Federal  Land  Office  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  Circular  No.  420 — "Va- 
cant Public  Land."  This  circular  will 
give  you  the  addresses  of  the  Federal 
Land  Offices  in  different  States  and 
you  can  then  write  the  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  in  the  particular  part  of 
the  State  in  which  you  would  like  in- 
formation. In  Southeastern  Colorado 
you  should  wrHe  to  the  Registers  at 
Hugo  and  Lamar  and  in  Arizona  write 
the  Register  at  Phoenix.  On  request, 
the  Registers  will  write  you  the  coun- 
ty seats  in  the  sections  where  you 
want  to  locate  and  you  can  then  write 
the  clerks  of  said  counties  and  get 
their  prices  on  the  plots  desired. 


Eucalyptus  oil  will  remove  grease 
stains  from  any  kind  of  material  with- 
out Injurying  it.  Apply  a  little  of  the 
oil  with  a  clean  piece  of  flannel  and 
rub  the  material  gently  until  the  stains 
disappear. 


•'GJ 


To  Our  Readers 

You  have  helped  us  "make  both  ends  meet."  It  is 
you  who  have  enabled  us  to  put  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  on  a  financial  paying  basis  and  at  the  same  time 
give  you  a  bigger  and  better  magazine.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  was  up  to  me  to  do  some  vigorous  scratch- 
ing to  dig  up  money  to  pay  the  editors  and  other  salaries, 
besides  meeting  the  printing  and  paper  mill  bills. 

You  and  several  thousand  other  good  readers  showed 
your  loyalty  and  appreciation  to  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  by  subscribing  and  renewing  your  subscriptions  for 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  today  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  is  listed  with  the  very  best  state  and  sectional  agri- 
cultural magazines  in  the  country  with  over  50,000  good, 
loyal  subscribers. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  requires  each 
month  to  produce  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  over  a  third 
of  a  car  of  white  paper,  or  nearly  20,000  pounds,  one-half 
the  time  of  two  big  magazine  presses  each  month  to  print 
it  and  six  days  each  issue  to  get  your  magazine  wrapped 
and  ready  to  go  into  the  mail. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  substantial  way  in  which  thou- 
sands of  our  readers  have  been  showing  their  appreciation  to 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  by  sending  in  their  renewals  for  one 
and  three  years  (almost  every  one  for  three  years)  is  most  grat- 
ifying to  us  all. 

I  am  writing  this  communication  to  you  November  20th,  and 
as  we  go  to  press  Monday,  November  22nd  with  our  December 
1st  issue,  the  one  you  now  have  in  your  hand,  there  are  still  ten 
days  left  before  the  1st  of  December,  the  time  when  we  an- 
nounced our  new  subscription  rate  would  go  into  effect,  i.  e., 
$1.00  per  year,  or  $2.50  for  three  years.  There  are  yet.  however, 
a  number  whose  subscriptions  have  expired  and,  I  know,  will 
want  to  renew  their  subscription  to  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 
at  the  old  rate  of  50c  a  year,  or  three  years  for  $1.00,  and  others 
whose  subscriptions  will  expire  shortly  whom  we  haven't  heard 
from.  Perhaps  we  will  be  receiving  a  great  many  of  these  re- 
newals before  the  first  of  December.  But  there  are  some,  I  am 
afraid,  who  will  not  be  able  to  get  their  renewals  to  us  by  that 
time,  being  delayed  for  various  reasons,  and  to  give  all  an  oppor- 
tun'ty  to  renew  at  the  old  rate,  we  are  going  to  extend  this  offer 
to  December  15th. 

We  often  meet  this  objection  to  taking  farm  papers:  "I 
can't  afford  it.  I  take  a  county  paper  and  a  city  daily,  and  that 
is  all  that  I  can  find  time  to  read  and  all  that  I  can  afford  to 
pay  for." 

Can't  afford  it— haven't  time.  My,  what  a  state  of  affairs. 
It  has  been  proven  by  carefully  collected  statistics  that  those 
who  read  a  dairy  paper  make  enough  clear  profit  from  one  cow 
over  the  profit  that  a  non-reading  dairyman  makes,  to  pay  for 
many  papers.  This  also  holds  good  of  the  cattle,  hog  and  sheep 
raiser,  the  poultryman  and  general  farmer.  He  who  reads  with 
understanding  is  sure  to  make  more  money  than  his  reading 
matter  costs  him.  If  a  man  cannot  gain  a  single  thought  from 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  that  will  net  him  50c  or  $1.00,  then  the 
paper  has  failed  in  its  mission. 

The  fact  is,  no  one  can  afford  not  to  read  many  papers.  He 
needs  his  county  paper  to  keep  in  touch  with  local  events.  He 
needs  a  good  daily  for  the  general  news  if  the  mail  service  is 
such  that  he  can  receive  it  regularly.  He  needs  a  good  maga- 
zine or  two,  a  woman's  paper  and  a  good  farm  and  live  stock 
magazine  that  deals  with  conditions  that  are  applicable  to  his 
surroundings.  Perhaps  he  cannot  find  time  to  read  them  all.  but 
some  other  members  of  the  household  should  be  considered. 
They  may  be  interested  in  ar  different  class  of  literature  than  the 
farmer  or  stockman.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  all  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  and  bent. 

Make  sure  of  getting  our  big  Xmas  number,  December  15th. 
Besides  the  Christmas  features,  there  will  be  scores  of  good 
things  in  the  way  of  general  farming  and  live  stock  articles, 
money-making  ideas  and  suggestions,  editorials,  household  hints! 
articles  for  every  member  of  the  family,  dressmaking  sugges- 
tions, as  well  as  the  usual  chapters  of  our  $1.50  book  story, 
"Mesquite  Ranch."  You  can  tell  the  date  your  subscription  ex- 
pires by  the  label.  For  instance,  "John  C.  Jones,  1-12-15,"  means 
that  Jones'  subscription  expires  the  twelfth  month  (December) 
the  first  issue  and  the  year  1915,  or  December  1,  1915. 

Now,  if  you  are  one  of  the  tardy  ones  that  have  not  gotten 
off  to  us  your  renewal,  why  not  give  it  your  attention  now? 
When  you  stop  to  think  we  are  sending  you  such  a  valuable 
paper,  twice  each  month,  for  a  full  year  for  only  50c,  or  three 
full  years  for  only  $1.00 — surely  you  will  send  in  your  subscrip- 
tion at  once.  One  article  written  by  E.  R.  Parsons  that  appears 
in  each  issue  or  our  dairy  department,  live  stock  department  or 
poultry  department,  or  in  fact  any  department,  is  worth  50c  to 
you.  Every  line  of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  has  a  message. 
Don't  neglect  to  send  your  renewal  at  once. 

Take  your  choice  of  one  of  the  useful  articles  mentioned  on 
the  opposite  page.  For  convenience,  use  the  coupon  under  the 
premium  offers  on  the  opposite  page,  or,  better  yet,  write  me  a 
letter. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  past  subscription  and  hope 
that  you  will  send  in  your  renewal  promptly  so  that  you  and 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  will  continue  to  be  warm  friends. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


Gen.  Mgr., 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


m  The  Farm  Woman  ® 

 BY  MARY  G.  WEMPLE  

To  make  this  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
short  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  or 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  There  is  a  chart  on  every 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  all 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  piece 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — post- 
age prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and  kindly 
mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Western  Farm  Life,  14th  and  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE:— We  issue  every  month,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing.  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  is 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  i  cents." 


CHILD  AND  TEACHER 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Lessig 

Taking  it  the  whole  year  thru,  a 
child  spends  about  one-fifth  of  its 
waking  hours  at  school  under  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  teacher.  The 
other  four-fifths  of  his  time  he  is  under 
the  influence  and  control  of  his  par- 
ents. We  send  our  children  to  school 
and  expect  them  to  be  put  thru  the 
mill  of  our  educational  system,  to  be 
ground,  sifted,  bolted  and  sacked  and 
finally  at  the  end  of  eight  years  to 
come  out  labeled  "high  grade,  100  per 
cent  pure." 

Our  teachers  are  fine,  many  of  them 
are  wonderful  and  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  develop,  not  the  minds  only, 
but  all  sorts  of  good  qualities  in  each 
and  every  child,  so  that  they  can  be 
labeled  "high  patent"  on  graduation. 
But  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  the 
teacher  has  control  of  the  child  only 
one-fifth  of  his  time,  is  it  not  apparent 
that  we  mothers  must  aid  in  the  mill- 
ing process  if  we  want  the  product  to 
be  of  the  finest?  In  other  words,  we 
must  find  out  just  what  the  teacher  is 
aiming  at  and  lend  every  aid  in  our 
power  to  help  the  good  work  along. 

I  wish  that  every  country  school 
could  have  a  Mother's  Club  or  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  so  the  parents 
and  teacher  could  meet  together  at 
least  once  a  month  and  talk  over  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  the  school. 
It  often  happens  that  when  a  mother 
does  visit  the  school  she  comes  in  the 
spirit  of  criticism  and  fault-finding. 
This  is  not  what  we  want.  Of  course, 
teachers  are  human  and  therefore  not 
infallible,  but  I  think  it  is  a  safe  as- 
sertion that  ninety-nine  teachers  out  of 
a  hundred  are  trying  to  do  their  very 
best  for  every  child  under  their  care. 
If  teachers  and  parents  in  each  dis- 
trict could  get  together  in  the  spirit 
that  "We  all  want  the  very  best  for 
our  school,"  immense  good  could  be 
accomplished — lasting  good  to  the 
children  and,  incidentally,  to  the  whole 
district.  If  any  teacher  or  mother 
would  like  any  suggestions  about  how 
to  start  a  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
\'on,  write  to  this  department  and  we 
w'ill  gladly  furnish  any  aid  we  can. 


SOME  USES  FOR  THE  LEMON 


A  nervous  headache  may  frequently 
be  cured  by  several  slices  of  lemon  in 
a  cup  of  strong  tea,  and  a  bilious  head- 
ache is  almost  invariably  put  to  rout 
by  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  in  a 


small  cup  of  black  coffee.  The  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  in  a  cup  of  hot  water 
first  thing  in  the  morning  is  an  excel- 
lent liver  corrective  and  successful 
substitute  for  calomel  and  similar 
drugs. 

Honey,  alum  and  lemon  juice  is  an 
old-fashioned  but  good  remedy  for 
croup.  A  dash  of  lemon  juice  in  wa- 
ter makes  a  pleasant  and  effective 
tooth  wash,  cleaning  the  teeth  and 
sweetening  the  breath.  In  fact,  a 
lemon  is  pretty  much  of  a  concentrat- 
ed drug  store.  Outwardly  applied,  lem- 
on juice  and  rosewater  will  remove 
tan  and  whiten  the  skin,  and  taken  in- 
wardly, lemon  juice  on  lump  sugar  is 
fine  for  hoarseness. 

Lemon  juice  with  olive  oil  is  far  su- 
perior as  a  salad  dressing  to  vinegar, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  adds 
a  dainty  flavor  and  whitens  the  grains 
of  boiling  rice  or  sago.  Salt  and  lemon 
juice  removes  rust  stains  from  white 
goods,  and  tough  meat  may  be  made 
tender  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  to  the  water  in  which  it  is 
to  be  boiled.  If  the  hands  become 
stained,  lemon  juice  will  make  them 
white. 

The  lemon  does  not  end  its  useful 
career  even  when  the  juice  and  pulp 
have  been  extracted.  The  half  skins 
make  dainty  and  attractive  recepta- 
cles for  serving  ices  or  salads,  or 
dipped  in  salt,  the  rinds  clean  brass 
thoroly  and  quickly. 


HOW  TO  DETECT  BAD  EGGS 


In  order  to  detect  bad  eggs,  it  is 
necessary  to  candle  or  test  them.  This 
is  done  by  holding  the  egg  in  front 
of  a  hole  thru  which  lamp  light  is  ra- 
diated into  a  dark  room.  By  quickly 
turning  the  egg,  the  condition  of  the 
contents  can  be  readily  noted. 

A  fresh  egg  appears  almost  entire- 
ly free  of  any  contents,  with  the  air 
cell  very  small.  A  stale  egg  shows  a 
large  air  cell  and  the  dark  outline  of 
the  yolk.  An  egg  with  a  developed  or 
dend  germ  shows  a  large  air  cell  and 
a  dark  spot  either  movable  or  stuck 
to  the  shell.  A  rotten  egg  is  muddy  in 
appearance,  with  sometimes  a  movable 
floating  air  cell. 


A  pan  of  air-slaked  lime  kept  in  the 
cellar  is  fine  for  absorbing  dampness 
and  odors. 


Milk  and  butter  should  not  be  kept 
in  the  same  place  with  vegetables  un- 
less tightly  covered. 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

7448 — Ladies'  Waist.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  42  inches  bust  measure. — Linen, 
madras  or  crepe  de  chine  can  be  used 
to  make  this  pretty  waist.  The  waist 
closes  in  the  center  of  the  front  and 
may  be  made  with  either  the  long  or 
short  sleeves.  There  is  a  tuck  at  each 
shoulder  in  the  front. 

7463— Girls'  Dress.  Cut  In  sixes  6  to 
12  years — Plain  and  plaid  materials  are 
combined  in  making  this  pretty  dress. 
The  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head  and 
the  kilt  plaited  skirt  is  attached  to  an 
underwaist. 

7489 — Misses'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years. — This  dress  has  a 
perfectly  plain  blouse  with  center  front 
closing  and  high  neck  trimmed  with 
a  wide,  flat  collar.  The  skirt  has  three 
gores  and  is  cut  away  at  each  side  be- 
low the  hip  to  allow  the  insertion  of  a 
plaited  section. 

7451 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. — This  dress  is  suit- 
able for  serge  or  wash  materials.  The 
long-waisted  bodice  buttons  at  the  side 
of  the  front  and  the  skirt  is  side  plaited 
with  a  plain  panel  in  the  center  of  the 
front. 

7478 — Ladies'   Dressing  Sacque.  Cat 


ESCALLOPED  ONIONS. 


Parboil  onions,  drain  off  water,  chop 
onions,  mix  with  bread  crumbs,  butter, 
salt,  pepper  and  milk  or  cream.  Place 
in  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. — Miss  Mabel  Coss,  Missouri. 


CREAMED  CABBAGE  WITH 
CHEESE 


Boil  cabbage  until  tender.  Make  a 
cream  sauce  with  the  liquor  in  which 
cabbage  boiled.  Pour  the  sauce  over 
cabbage.  Add  grated  cheese  to  top. 
Bake  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. — Miss  Mabel  Coss,  Missouri. 


WALDORF  SALAD. 


One  bunch  celery,  6  apples,  1  cup 
nuts.  Chop  fine  and  mix.  When  ready 
to  serve,  combine  with  mayonnaise 
dressing. — Miss  Mabel  Coss,  Missouri. 


in  sizes  36,  40  nnd  44  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure.— Any  of  the  pretty  flowered  crepe 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dainty  sacque.  All  the  free  edges  and 
the  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  edging 
Body  and  sleeve  sections  are  in  one  and 
the  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short. 

7447 — Ladles'  Apron.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  42  inches  bust  measure — Linen,  ging- 
ham or  calico  can  be  used  to  make  this 
apron.  The  apron  has  a  round  cut 
neck  and  short  sleeves.  The  closing  is 
at  the  back.  The  trimming  may  be  of 
contrasting  material. 

7484 — Ladles'  Skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22 
to  32  Inches  waist  measure. — Serge, 
cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  to 
make  this  smart  skirt.  The  skirt  has 
three  gores  and  in  addition  two  in- 
serted gussets  at  the  sides.  The  lower 
edge  measures  2%  yards  in  the  medium 
size. 

7444 — Ladles'  Dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure. — Serge 
gabardine  or  linen  can  be  used  to  make 
this  stylish  dress.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front.  The  skirt  is  plain  and  is  cut 
in  four  gores.  High  or  regulation 
waistline  may  be  used. 

Price  of  any  of  the  above  patterns. 
10  cents  eacb. 


WORTH  KNOWING 


When  packing  bottles  containing 
liquids  for  traveling,  dip  the  cork  tops 
in  melted  paraffin  to  avoid  accidents. 

If  oatmeal  is  put  to  soak  in  cold  wa- 
ter overnight  it  may  be  cooked  in  the 
morning  in  one-half  the  usual  time. 

Putting  a  coat  of  varnish  on  the  lino- 
leum yearly  will  make  it  last  for  year? 
and  look  bright  and  new. 

It  is  best  to  give  linens  a  long  soak 
ing  before  washing.  If  this  method  is 
followed  stains  will  wash  out  easily. 

To  freshen  stale  cake,  dip  it  for  a 
moment  in  cold  milk  and  then  rebake 
it  in  an  oven  at  low  temperature. 

When  next  scrambling  eggs  add  just 
a  few  slices  of  sweet  green  pepper, 
chopped  fine,  and  cook  in  a  little  but- 
ter. 

To  remove  marks  on  paint  made  by 
scratching  matches  thereon,  rub  them 
with  a  cut  lemon. 


BATH  TUBS 

and  Bath  Room  Fixtures 


r       •  sin  Half  ip^S^M*^^^ 
the    j°Jd  DutCf* 

*       Time  LQeansefl 

•tf,lmm       wm  !Ifi 


I^^S  with 
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REMOVING  STAINS 


When  a  garment  becomes  stained, 
>  ash  out  as  soon  as  possible  as  much 
of  the  stain  as  can  be  removed  with 
warm  water.  Immediate  attention 
saves  trouble  in  what  would  otherwise 
lie  a  more  obstinate  stain. 

Moistening  in  cold  water  is  always 
the  first  treatment  except  for  grass, 
urease  and  varnish  stains.  After  that, 
the  following  methods  have  been 
found  successful  with  washable  ma- 
terials: 

Fruit  stains  except  peach — Place  the 
-tain  over  a  bowl  and  pour  a  stream 
of  boiling  water  thru.  For  peach 
stains,  soak  in  equal  parts  of  Javelle 
and  warm  water.  Rinse  thoroly,  as 
this  bleacher  rots  the  cloth.  Javelle 
«ater  is  so  useful  that  the  rule  for 
making  it  should  be  given.   Here  it  is: 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  washing  soda 
la  one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  in 
another  porcelain  dish  mix  one-half 
pound  of  chloride  of  lime  in  two 
quarts  of  cold  water  Let  the  second 
mixture  stand  until  clear,  then  strain 
'he  liquid  thru  old  muslin,  and  pour 
into  the  washing  soda.  Bottle  and 
keep  in  a  dark  place.  Use  equal  parts 
of  Javelle  and  hot  or  cold  water,  and 
lip  the  goods  until  stain  disappears. 
Rinse  in  several  waters,  adding  am- 
monia to  the  last  one  (one  tablespoon- 
r*ul  to  one  quart  of  water). 

Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa — 
':se  warm  water,  then  a  sreain  of  hot 
<vater.  For  an  old  stain,  use  hydro- 
een  peroxide  or  Javelle. 

Blood — Soak  in  cold  water,  then  use 
*arm  soapy  water,  and  if  necessary 
hydrogen  peroxide  or  ammonia,  but 
only  on  white  goods.  Soaking  in  10 
per  cent  salt  solution  may  be  success- 
ful if  the  stain  is  on  colored  material. 

Scorch — Unless  a  very  deep  burn, 
«ash  and  hang  fabric  in  sunshine.  Re- 
peat until  stain  disappears. 

Axle  or  auto  grease — Rub  butter  or 


Silken  Hose- 
Gift  of  Romance 


Since  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
,  lelgh  Is  reputed  to  have 
'given  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
pair  of  silken  hose,  the 
propriety  and  favor  of 
such  a  gift  have  never 
diminished. 

Co-operation  of  one  of 
the  best  mills  In  the 
country  to  produce  fine, 
heavy,  yet  sheer  silk 
hose  with  fine  lisle  gar- 
ter hems  and  lisle  Boles, 
heels  and  toes  has 
brought  forth 


Dollar  Silk 
Wonder  Hose 


which  we  absolutely  guarantee 
to  give  satisfactory  wear  if  prop- 
erly treated  and  cared  for — and 
they  da  wear,  as  thousands  of 
women  will  testify. 

More  than  60  beautiful  shades 
and  black,  white  and  tan.  Send 
sample  of  material  to  be  matched, 
frern  every  standpoint,  the  moet 
remarkable  silk  hose  we  know  of. 
Made  to  our  order  and  not  sold 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States 

Six  pairs,  different  colors  If  you 
iah    or  one  pair,  will  be  a  re- 
minder    to     someone    of  your 
thoughtfulness;  six  pairs  for  si* 
dollars;  one  pair,  one  dollar. 

Prepaid  by  insured  parcel  post 
everywhere  In  the  U  B.  A 


The  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver.  Colorado 

Mark  your  letter  'Attwtitlnr. 
Miss  Hocking" 


lard  into  the  stain,  let  stand  fifteen 
minutes,  wash  in  the  usual  manner. 

Grass  stain — Dissolve  in  alcohol  and 
then  wash. 

Paint  or  varnish — Alcohol  or  turpen- 
tine, with  perhaps  some  rubbing,  is  ef- 
fective. If  possible,  apply  before  the 
stain  gets  old. 

Ink — (1)  Repeated  applications  of 
sour  milk  until  the  spot  is  removed; 

(2)  salt  and  lemon  juice  and  sunshine; 

(3)  oxalic  acid,  one  teaspoonful  to  one- 
half  cup  water;  (4)  Javelle  water  re- 
moves some  obstinate  ink  stains  which 
the  above  things  will  not.  All  of  these 
methods  except  sour  milk  and  ammo- 
nia are  liable  to  remove  the  color  of 
the  cloth. 

Ink  and  dyes  are  the  hardest  to  take 
out  because  they  are  made  from  such 
a  variety  of  substances. 

The  removal  of  stains  requires  care, 
patience  and  forethought,  but  the  re- 
ward for  good  effort  is  the  restoring  of 
many  a  garment  to  neatness  and  re- 
spectability.— Clara  M.  Eckhardt,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 


ONE  FARM  THAT  WAS  MADE  TO 
PAY 

A  significant  instance  of  what  proper 
methods  of  farm  management  can  ac- 
complish is  afforded  by  a  certain  500- 
acre  farm  in  central  Michigan.  For 
ten  years  this  farm  failed  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested.  One 
year  after  the  owners  had  been  in- 
duced to  make  certain  radical  changes 
the  farm  paid  all  the  expenses  of  op- 
eration and  returned  them  5  per  cent 
on  an  investment  of  $60,000.  The 
changes  which  accomplished  this  finan- 
cial revolution  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Four-horse  machinery  was  sub- 
stituted for  2-horse. 

(2)  The  unprofitable  cows  in  the 
dairy  herd  were  weeded  out  and  sold 
and  the  money  received  for  them  in- 
vested in  better  stock. 

(3)  A  silo  was  built. 

(4)  The  foreman  was  allowed,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  10  per  cent  of 
the  net  income  from  the  farm.  The 
expenses  of  operating  the  farm,  but 
not  the  interest  on  the  capital,  were 
deducted  from  the  income  before  the 
foreman  received  his  percentage. 

It  was  this  last  suggestion  which 
met  with  the  most  opposition  from 
the  owners  of  the  farm,  but  when  it 
was  pointed  out  to  them  that  for  every 
dollar  the  foreman  got  under  such  an 
arrangement  they  would  get  $9,  they 
yielded. 


RED   MOLD   IN  SILAGE 

Every  once  in  a  while  a  silo  owner 
notices  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  red 
mold  in  the  silage.  In  some  years  it 
has  appeared  only  in  small  quantities, 
but  in  others  it  has  appeared  at  a 
depth  of  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  and 
has  infected  areas  two  or  three  feet 
square,  often  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  silos. 

Experiments  conducted  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  show  that  the  growth  does 
not  occur  without  the  presence  of  free 
oxygen.  Its  occurrence  in  the  lower 
depth  of  silos  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  silage  when  packed  was 
not  sufficiently  tramped. 

Another  factor  which  has  some  influ- 
ence on  the  presence  of  molds  in  si- 
lage is  that  of  moisture.  Very  often 
silage  is  put  away  too  dry.  Molds  de- 
velop in  much  greater  abundance 
where  the  silage  is  only  slightly  moist 
The  Chinese  people  use  a  red  fungus 
— the  mold  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
red  mold  of  silage — in  manufacturing 
red  rice,  a  substance  used  as  a  food 
coloring  and  a  beverage.  The  fact 
that  the  Chinese  do  use  the  pigment 
in  preparing  a  beverage  tends  to  show 
that  the  fungus  is  not  poisonous. 
Many  farmers  thought  that  the  mold 
was  causing  death  among  stock.  The 
mold  has  appeared  in  the  silage  on  the 
farm  used  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  it  is  thought  that  no  deaths 
have  occurred  among  stock  because 
of  this  growth. 


COFFEE  2141b. 


Extra  choice  Peaberry.  Worth  five  to  ten  cents  a 
poand  more.  Sold  in  10-lb.  lots,  packed  in  heavily 
galvanized  pails  Pail  alone  worth  35c.  Write  for 
Free  Grocery  Bargain  Book  and  General  Catalog 
No.  9— the  two  big  money-savers. 

GENERAL  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

"Great  Mall  Order  House"    737  S.  9th  St..  Omaha 
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Better 
Things  to  Eat  For 
the  Worker  on  the  Farm! 


"You  want  things  at  your  house  that 
are  nourishing  and  wholesome  as  well  as 
tasty  and  tempting.      Then  take  my  advice — 
use  Calumet  Baking  Powder  every  bake  day. 

Such  tender,  light  and  appetizing  bis- 
cuits, doughnuts,  muffins,  cakes  and 
other  goodies!— all  so  tempting  you  just 
can't  keep  away  from  them. 


My  mother  uses  Calumet  all  the  time 
and  I  know  she  knows  what's  best. 
It's  unequaled  for  sure  results — for 
leavening  and  raising  qualities — 
for  purity  and  economy.   Try  it 
on  the  money-back  guarantee." 


fALUMEf 


duuniet  Ba-r.ii.ir  Powder  Co 


An  Hour  Longer  in  the  Fields 

DON'T  knock  off  so  early  for  milking. 
Install  anEmpire  Mechanical  Milker.  Keep  your 
team,  yourself  and  your  men  in  the  fields  working  an 
hour  longer.  It  means  real  money,  especially  on  busy 
days  when  the  grain  has  just  got  tobe  takencareof .  The 

.MECHANICAL 


EMPIRE 


MILKER 


saves  time,  labor,  expense  and  elimi- 
nates all  thedrudgery  of  milking.  It  increases 
the  milk  flow — means  purer  milk— bitrfrer 
profits.  One  double  or  two-cow  unit  will  milk  20  to  30 
cows  an  hour.  One  man  can  take  care  of  two  double 
ur.ils.  Cows  stand  Icontent  for  the  Empire.  The 
natural  air  pressure  teat  massage  is  firm  and  gentle. 

Let  us  seid  you  description  and  pictures  of 
Empire  Milkers  and  Empire  Cream  Separators  that  > 
are  making  good  in  many  fine  dairies.   Ask  also  fort 
our  offer  on  the  ^Empire  Gasoline  Enpines  and  \ 
Empire  Star  Feed  Mills.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  28 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  N.J. 
Chicago.  IH.  Denver,  Colo.         Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 


SPOILED  SILAGE 

Spoiled  silage  may  not  seem  to  in- 
jure some  farm  animals,  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  others,  and  has  lost  much 
of  its  food  value  for  all.  The  loss  re- 
sults almost  entirely  from  mold,  ac- 
cording to  C  H.  Eckles  of  the  dairy 
department  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  could  have  been  prevented. 


altho  the  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
study  what  has  happened  in  your  silo 
and  learn  how  to  do  better  next  year. 

Unless  the  silo  was  sealed  or  feed- 
ing was  begun  immediately  after  fill- 
ing, from  six  inches  to  a  foot  at  the 
top  is  sure  to  be  spoiled.  It  should  be 
put  where  it  cannot  be  reached  by 
any  farm  animals.  Lower  down, 
the  presence  of  spoiled  silage  always 
indicates  the  presence  of  air,  as  the 
molds  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  rotten  manure  could  not  work  with- 
out air.  The  lack  of  sufficient  water 
in  filling  is  the  commonest  cause  of 
the  presence  of  air,  but  sufficient 
tramping  in  an  air-tight  structure  is 
also  necessary.  Red  mold  which  some- 
times causes  alarm  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  less  conspicuous  forms, 
which  often  pass  unnoticed. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!** 

4fc  0±  m  Buy*  the  N«w  Butter- 
\*1J|  flyjr  No- 2  Light  running, 
uj  # U  eas;  deaning.  close  skim- 
^  mm^Ht  ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
^Bs^*^^per  hour.   Made  also  in  foar  ■ 
larger  Bizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days' Free  Trial  oS.tT^I 

It  saves  id  cream.  Foatal  brines  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory/'  offer. 


Boy 'from  the  manufacturer  and  save  barf. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <>*> 
2228  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Renewal  Card  and  $1.00 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Enclosed  find  renewal  card  for 
1.00.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
your  valuable  paper  and  think 
every  farmer  in  Colorado  would  be 
greatly  benefited  if  he  would  be- 
come a  subscriber.  Wishing  you 
continued  success,  I  remain,  Yours 
truly.— S.  T.  Trott,  Otero  Co.,  Colo. 


Every  Home  Can  Save  Money 

by  Using  Gearhart's  Family  Knitter 

Willknitapairofstockinrs.beelana  toe, In* 
minute*.  Improved,  with  Jtlbblis;  At  lacb- 
mentt   Knits  e.erjthing  in  tbe  borne  froa 
bome-spnn  or  factory  jams.  Orel 
"    1JU.000   muchlnea  In  use 
Will  knit  hosiery  with  heel  am 
toe  proof  airolnst  holes.  Mor, 
tbandoubieswear  ofhosierr.  lores 
tigate-    r  il  r> me-  wit  rk.  V oney 
making  proposition.    Yams  fui 
Dished  at  co.u  Write  fox  citalomi. 
samples  of  work,  all  FRSL 
Big  Money  for  Agent*. 

GEARHART  KNITTWl 
MACHINE  CO. 
BHT75CUMFIO.D,  Pi 

WE  MAKE  OLD  HATS  NEW 
Send  your  Old  Hats  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WEATHERHEAD'S 
reliable  hat  shop;  est.  1878.    In  lota  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charges. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Col*. 
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The  Grange 


©„  Wo  Swayze,  Editor. 


Officers 

Master,  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
Overseer    M.  V.  PERKINS.  Montrose 
Lecturer,  C.  W  SWAYZE, 
Stockyards  Station.  Denver 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  PETERSON, 
2218  Emerson  Street.  Denver 
Secretary.  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
1124  Logan,  Denver,  Colo. 
Business  Agent.  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 

BANNER  GRANGE  NO.  210 

Seeing  your  inquiry  in  Western 
Farm  Life  as  to  what  had  become  of 
your  subordinate  lecturers,  I  wish  to 
speak  for  myself  and  to  say  that  I  am 
verv  much  awake  and  still  on  the  "fir- 
ing line,"  but  on  account  of  the  busy 
season,  our  attendance  has  been  rathei 
smaller  than  usual  and  there  has  been 
very  little  to  report. 

However,  we  hope  to  have  a  better 
attendance  during  the  rest  of  the  sea 
son.  Banner  Grange  entered  the  con 
test  for  the  best  decorated  float 
exhibited  in  the  parade  at  the  Elbert 
County  Fair,  October  28th,  and  carried 
off  the  blue  ribbon. 

Our  Grange  is  fully  awake  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  thru  co-opera- 
tive buying.  We  recently  co-operated 
with  Harmony  Grange  in  buying  a  car 
load  of  flour  and  made  a  saving  ol 
sixty  cents  per  hundred.  We  have 
also  co-operated  with  Elbert  Grange 
for  our  supplies  for  the  winter,  and  by 
getting  them  in  quantity,  we  have 
made  quite  a  saving  and  many  mem- 
bers of  our  Grange  who  would  have 
been  unable  to  purchase  apples  at  the 
retail  price  will  now  enjoy  a  good  sup- 
ply for  the  winter  by  purchasing  them 
thru  the  Grange. 

We  expect  in  the  future  to  make  an 
important  feature  of  the  business  side 
of  our  Grange  work,  and  will  do  co- 
operative selling  as  well  as  buying. 
We  fully  realize  that  the  Grange  is 
the  greatest  of  co-operative  organiza- 
tions, and  feel  that  thru  neglect  we 
as  well  as  the  other  subordinate 
Granges  of  the  state,  have  been  losers 
by  not  taking  advantage  of  coopera- 
tive buying  and  selling. 

IDA  M.  MOORE. 


HARMONY  GRANGE  NO.  211 

We  held  only  one  meeting  during 
the  month  of  October,  as  our  members 
were  exceedinly  busy  harvesting  and 
marketing  their  crops,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  out  but  a  fair  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting.  October  2nd 
was  our  first  regular  meeting,  but  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  Kiowa 
race  meet.  Our  Grange  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  we  expect  to  have  a  fine 
attendance  at  our  regular  meetings 
during  the  winter  season. 

We  had  with  us  recently  Deputy 


iDDir'  a  Tr  Your  Field 

iKKlviA.  1  £.  and  Garden 


Get  larger  yields  and  profits.  Provide  fire 
protection  for  your  buildings,  and  water 
for  your  stock  by  installing  an 

AMERICAN 
Centrifugal 
PUMP 

Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Write 
for  new  catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  &  Works:  Dept.27,Aurora,UI. 

Chicago  Office:  Firat  National  Bank  Building. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRRS 
A   number   of   outstanding  boars 
and  gilts  from  stock  that  have  been 
prize  winners  at  leading  fairs  for 

many  years. 

Write  me  your  wants — I  ean 
please  you  In  selection.    Better  still, 

:ome  and  see  the  herd. 

C.  W.  HENRY 
LtttWon  Colo. 


MINK  AND  MU,CH  GOATS 

Toggnburg,  Saanen  —  reliable 
milkers.  Live  Mink.  Otter,  Mar- 
ten, Opossum,  Guinea  Pigs,  Pea- 
fowl, Swan.  Prospectus,  10  cents. 
GOLDEN  WEST  GOAT 
RESERVE 
Rat.  34  year*.  St.  Pnnl.  Ark. 


State  Master  F.  A.  Wells,  who  gave  us 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  Co-operative 
Insurance. 

In  the  way  of  co-operation,  we  have 
ordered  this  month  a  carload  of  pota- 
toes, one  of  flour,  two  of  coal  and  are 
expecting  a  car  of  salt  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. We  would  have  secured  a  car 
of  cabbage,  but  got  our  order  in  too 
late  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  price. 
I  am  advised  that  there  were  many 
fields  of  cabbages  near  Denver,  and 
some  of  them  owned  by  members  of 
the  Grange,  and  on  account  of  the  very 
low  prices  these  fields  were  not  even 
cut.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  for  every  subordinate 
Grange  to  report  to  the  statebusiness 
agent  what  products  they  will  have  to 
market  and  then  the  state  business 
agent  could  notify  all  the  subordinate 
Granges,  and  in  this  way  we  would 
know  where  to  purchase  our  supplies. 
Had  this  been  done  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, we  could  have  used  perhaps  two 
cars  of  cabbage  and  the  growers  would 
also  have  found  a  market  for  their 
produce 

MISS  HAZEL  BENTLEY, 
Lecturer. 


COLUMBINE  GRANGE  NO.  153 

A  contest  is  now  on  in  Columbine 
Grange  between  the  members  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  those  on 
the  east  side,  to  te?t  the  working 
strength  and  the  enterprise  of  the  two 
sides.  The  points  will  be  counted  on 
attendance,  degree  work,  programs, 
new  members  and  basket  ball  games. 
We  are  sending  out  postal  cards  to 
this  effect  to  every  member  of  our 
Grange,  and  are  working  up  a  good  in- 
terest. 

Our  Co-operating  Department  is  do- 
ing fine  work,  and  a  number  of  cars 
of  supplies  have  been  ordered  and  a 
material  saving  made  to  our  members. 

EMORY  BROWN, 

Lecturer. 


DARDEN-POMONA  GRANGE 

The  next  session  of  Darden-Pomona 
will  be  held  at  Maple  Grove,  Saturday, 
December  11th.  An  unusually  good 
program  has  been  prepared,  and  those 
who  do  not  attend  will  miss  a  rare 
treat.  Among  the  speakers  for  the 
afternoon  will  be  Governor  Geo.  A. 
Carlson,  who  will  have  something  of 
especial  interest  to  tell  the  members 
of  Pomona  Grange.  There  will  be  a 
conference  of  the  subordinate  lecturer? 
of  Pomona  jurisdiction  in  the  after- 
noon and  in  the  evening  there  will  be 
a  prominent  speaker  and  the  confer- 
ring of  the  Juvenile  Degree  by  the 
Wheatridge  Juvenile  Degree  Team. 
Any  member  in  good  standing  in  the 
fourth  degree  will  be  admitted  in  the 
degree  work. 


I  The  Farm  Poultry  \ 

VARIETY  OF  FEED 


Poultry  need  a  variety  in  their  bill 
of  fare.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  some  beginners  in  the  en- 
deavors to  supply  that  variety  go  to 
great  extremes  and  useless  expense. 
The  veteran  compounds  his  mash 
about  as  follows:  Two  parts  bran, 
one  part  each  of  cornmeal,  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  meat  scrap.  To  every 
100  pounds  of  the  above  is  added  five 
pounds  of  linseed  meal.  Of  late  a 
number  of  poultrymen  have  added  one 
part  of  brewers'  grains  to  the  above 
formula.  In  this  mixture  there  is  an 
excellent  variety  of  ingredients  that 
will  grow  both  '  feathers  and  eggs. 
There  is  no  better  whole  grain  feeds 
than  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Equal 
parts  of  each  mixed  together  is  a  good 
summer  ration.  In  winter  it  is  advis- 
able to  give  two  parts  of  corn  to  one 
part  each  of  wheat  and  oats.  Green 
food  should,  if  possible,  be  given  daily. 


PURE-BRED  FOWLS  VERSUS 
MONGRELS 


Pure  breeds  offer  the  following  ad- 
vantages over  mongrels:  fa)  There  is 
reliability  in  their  breeding,  for,  hav- 
ing been  purely  bred  for  many  genera- 
tions they  will  produce  their  kind  with 
unfailing  certainty.     (b)   Every  fair 


Abundant  Light  For 
the  Kitchen 

A  YvoVO  wall  bracket  lamp,  or  RAYO 
**"  table  lamp  fitted  with  an  open 

ring  bracket  makes  an  ideal  kitchen  light. 
It  is  out  of  the  way  where  it  can't  make  dirt  or 
tip  over,  and  it  gives  you  plenty  of  clear,  mellow 
light  to  work  by. 

RAYO  lamps  are  easy  to  light,  easy  to  clean, 
easy  to  rewick  and  wonderfully  durable.  Dealers 
everywhere  carry  them. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  in  Colorado) 
Albuquerque  Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 

Denver  y«<S£^\.  Pueblo 

Butte      /8%°3i0'v©i  Boise 
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Fertilizer  and 

Gives  back  to  (he  noil  the  proper- 
ties robbed — made  of 
bone,  meat  and 
blood. 


Poultry  Foods 

Meat,  Bone,  Blood,  Granite,  Grit, 
Charcoal,  Oyster  Shell,  Tank- 
age for  Hog  Feed.  Write 
for  Circular*). 


RUEDY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Stock  Yards  Station 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


test  that  has  ever  been  conducted  has 
shown  that  the  pure-bred  chickens  will 
give  a  greater  egg  production  than  the 
mongrels.  (c)  In  a  like  manner  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  pure-bred 
chicken  will  give  an  improved  quality 
of  meat,  (d)  There  is  a  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  size,  shape  and  color 
of  eggs  and  meat  produced  by  the  pure 
breed,  (e)  The  first  cost  of  pure-breds 
is  but  slightly  more  than  mongrels, 
(f)  The  cost  of  keeping  pure-breds  is 
no  greater,  (g)  There  is  a  more  at- 
tractive appearance  to  a  flock  of  pure- 
bred birds,  (h)  There  is  more  effi- 
ciency from  the  feed  consumed  when 
the  flock  is  uniform,  (i)  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  pure-bred  birds  for 
breeding  purposes,  (j)  This  demand 
means  a  greater  selling  value,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  greater  income  from  a 
given  number  of  birds. — A.  F.  Rolf, 
Louisiana  Live  Stock  Extension  Serv- 


BLACK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

t)»  Cctttr'l  Blaikitf.  PMU  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable ;  praf erred  b» 
Weatera  stockman  because  tksjf  are- 
■m    f»aac  tMf    wktre    other    yaaolnec  fall. 

1  .  #  *     Write  for  booklet  tod  testimonials. 
r  m  V     10-dese  pKge.  Blatklet  Pllis  $1.00 
1  A  M  4 10-doM  pkge.  Blackleg  Pllll  4.00 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter*!  beat. 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  o»er  15 
years  of  specializing  in  vaoelnes  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct 
THE  CUTTER   LABORATORY.    Berkeley  California. 


FOrfsALE  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

Also  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorns 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion in  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331254,  sired 
by  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 


KEEPING  THE  FLOCK  HEALTHY 


Ventilate  without  drafts. 
The  poor  layer  is  generally  an  ailing 
fowl. 

It  is  the  healthy  fowl  that  is  always 
hungry  and  active. 

Exposure  to  cold  storms  is  injurious 
to  the  stock. 

Worms  in  fowls  is  often  caused  by 
feeding  too  much  fresh  meat. 

Two  doses  of  asafoetida,  the  size  of 
a  pea,  given  twice  a  day,  is  a  Tennes- 
see remedy  for  limber-neck. 

For  colds  there  is  no  better  remedy 
than  five  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite 
in  a  teaspoon  of  water,  says  Theodore 
Wittman. 

A  tablespoonful  of  salt,  dissolved  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water,  and  anpl'ed  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  borne,  will  within  twentv- 
four  hours  reduce  a  swelling  about  the 
head  and  eyes  of  a  fowl. 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

KNEE  CAPS,  ANKLETS, 
SUPPORTERS,  ETC. 
Quick  service,  fresh  goods,  made 
to    order    on    our    own  loom. 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

The  J.  Durbln  Surg.  Supply  Co. 
1606  Curtis  St.       Denver,  Colo. 


Quaker  City—] 
Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed 
table  meal  and  alfalfa.  On  the 
market  49  years  :  hand  and 
power  23«tvle«.  $3.80  to  H. 00 
FREE  TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog 
and  farm  machinerv  bargain 
book.  A  W  STRAUB  CO.. 
Dept.  E.  S73I-S3.  Filbert  Street. 
Philadelphia    Dept.  R  3703-m  So  Aehland  Avenue  Chirago 


FOREST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Fawn  and 
White  Runner  Ducks,  winners  1908- 
1915.  Eggs  for  sale  from  specially 
mated  pens.  Prices  on  application. 
T.  V.  WILSON,  Life  Member  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Boulder. 
Colo. 
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MESQUITE  RANCH 

By  KATHER1NE  EGGLESTON 

Copyright*  bu  t>*  FRANK  Ji.  MUNSEY  COMPANY 
Adversity  is  often  a  blessing  in  dis 


guise.  The  greatest  men  of  the  nation 
rose  either  from  obscure  surroundings 
or  were  suddenly  bereft  of  their  prop- 
erty and  forced  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources.  The  horse  that  undergoes 
hard  training,  wins  the  race;  the  boy 
that  makes  his  pennies  selling  papers 
appreciates  the  value  of  a  dollar;  the 
most  delicately  tinted  flowers  grow  at 
a  high  altitude,  where  they  breathe 
the  pure  air  from  the  melting  snows. 

Frederick  Radford,  brought  up  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  having  every  desire 
gratified,  and  feeling  that  the  re- 
sources of  his  widowed  mother  were 
inexhaustible,  had  no  care  further  than 
the  gratification  of  his  own  desires  and 
no  ambition  beyond  marrying  a  beau- 
tiful society  belle  of  New  York  City. 

Suddenly  he  was  awakened  from  his 
pleasant  dreams  by  the  announcement 
that  his  mother  was  penniless,  and  to 
maintain  their  social  standing,  she 
was  to  marry  that  very  day  a  million- 
aire mining  man  by  the  name  of  Bar- 
rington.  From  the  first  meeting  Rad- 
ford formed  a  strong  dislike  for  his 
new  stepfather,  whom  he  felt  was 
capable  of  carrying  out  any  criminal 
scheme  that  his  ends  might  be  at- 
tained. Altho  his  mother  assured  him 
that  Mr.  Barrington  would  never  suffer 
him  to  want  for  money,  yet  Radford 
would  not  consider  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing dependent  on  the  bounty  of  this 
undesirable  stranger. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  little  Natalie  le  Fevre, 
a  vivacious  little  French  girl,  whose 
uncle  had  been  defrauded  out  of  prop- 
erty near  Pinon,  Ariz.,  and  not  cving 
where  he  went,  and  determined  to 
leave  his  old  associations  and  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  decided 
to  learn  more  about  the  Arizona  town, 
with  the  view  of  making  it  his  future 
home. 

The  unfortunate  stranger,  Nick  Bul- 
len,  whom  Ted  had  encountered  in  his 
mother's  library  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding, and  knocked  down  because  he 
thought  him  a  suspicious  character, 
was  to  become  the  means  of  Barring- 
ton's  undoing,  and  of  starting  Ted  on 
a  new  life  in  which  he  was  to  come 
into  his  own  that  had  been  left  him  by 
his  father,  and  of  which  Barrington 
was  trying  to  deprive  him. 


CHAPTER  V 
The  Dead  Man  In  the  Pool 

•Natalie!" 

It  was  the  stern  reproach  of  the 
nurse  whose  patient's  well-being-  is  her 
one  thought.  Bullen  lay  against  the 
pillow  so  white  and  still  that  Natalie's 
big  eyes  grew  bigger  with  fright. 

"Ah,  ma  tante,  he  knows  of  Pifion, 
Arizona!  I  could  not  but  return!"  she 
apologized. 

"'Well.  Mile,  le  Fevre.I — " 

Miss  Thorpe  had  begun  with  a  dig- 
nity which  Natalie  knew  was  the  in- 
troduction to  a  good  scolding;  but  she 
never  reached  it.  Bullen's  gray  eyes 
flew  open,  and  the  expression  that  il- 
luminated them  showed  that  he  knew 
perfectly  what  was  passing  around 
him.  He  wriggled  a  weak  finger  In  a 
gesture  which  the  eager  Natalie  took 
for  a  command  to  approach.  She 
obeyed  instantly. 

She  seized  the  pen  and  book  that 
Miss  Thorpe  had  picked  up  and  laid 
on  the  table  beside  the  bed.  Bullen 
took  it  with 

proved  of  the  little  lady's  quick  under- 
standing of  his  wishes. 

"Is  your  name  Le  Fevre?"  he  wrote 
slowly. 

Natalie  nodded  and  watched  him  con- 
ilnue  his  writing. 

"Frenchy  Fill-up!"  she  read  aloud, 
her  young  voice  throbbing  either  with 
excitement  or  anger. 

Bullen  gesticulated  weirdly  with  his 
t>en  from  the  name  to  her. 

"You  mean,  perhaps,  my  uncle — 
Phlllipe  le  Fevre?"  she  exclaimed. 

Bullen  grinned  uncertainly.  But  If 
he  Imagined  that  the  little  girl  would 
appreciate  his  showing  some  acquaint- 
ance with  her  family,  he  was  mistaken. 
A  more  indignant,  bright-eyed,  flame- 
cheeked  young  woman  never  fixed 
haughty  attention  on  any  one. 

"You  are  one  of  those  men  who  per- 
secuted my  Oncle  Phlllipe!"  she  ac- 
cused.   ,  i_  , 

Sounds  so  hideous  that  they  startled 
the  haughtiness  quite  away  and  turned 
tha  little  lady  to  a  terrified  child,  run- 
ning to  Miss  Thorpe  for  safety,  came 
from  Bullen's  speechless  mouth. 
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He 

was  laughing.  .  . 

The  Westerner's  sense  of  humor  was 
.nl<irt    tboug-b  Mines*  and  his  peculiar 


affliction  turned  lis  expreuuluii  into 
something  at  once  grotesque  and  pit- 
iful. Natalie  gradually  Interpreted  the 
noises.  > 

"Yes,  I  know!"  she  flamed,  coming 
into  her  bravery  and  anger  again. 
•  You  drive  my  Oncle  Phillipe  from  hees 
home — hees  fine  home!  He  tole  me  how 
you  are  vandals  and  peegs!  Peegs,  he 
say!  Some  day  when  I  am  reech  I  go 
out  there  to  Pifion,  Arizona,  and  punish 
all  cowboy  and  other  beast'!" 

Miss  Thorpe  tried  vainly  to  stop  the 
laughter  that  greeted  this  Indignant 
tirade.     Bullen  shook  with  it. 

"You  call  heem  Frenchy  Fill-up!  I 
know  about  that!  I  shall  some  day 
make  each  cowboy  apologize — to  me, 
the  niece  of  Phillipe  le  Fevre!"  Na- 
talie cried. 

Bullen  wrote  again.  Natalie  almost 
snatched  the  book  from  him. 

"Ain't  you  rich  now?  This  is  some 
house,'  'was  Bullen's  remark. 

"Eet  ees  not  my  home!  Eet  ees 
hees!" 

Natalie  had  brought  the  paper  In 
which  the  report  of  the  wedding  and 
the  pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barring- 
ton, as  well  as  Radford's,  were  all  pre- 
sented. She  pointed  her  small  finger 
at  Radford.  It  amazed  her  when  the 
invalid,  with  unexpected  strength, 
pulled  the  sheet  out  of  her  hands. 

Her  inquiries  about  Pifion,  Arizona, 
elicited  nothing  further  from  the  West- 
erner. He  was  intent  upon  the  perusal 
of  the  account  of  the  wedding  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  house  where  he 
was  lying. 

Miss  Thorpe  saw  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  he  had  evidently  de- 
termined to  be  still  and  rest  himself. 
She  saw  him  studying  the  pictures  of 
Ehe  wonderful  house  and  grounds  at 
Cressymere,  where  the  distinguished 
honeymooners  had  gone,  with  a  con- 
centration which  proved  him  wholly 
absorbed. 

Natalie  finally  left,  discouraged  at 
not  learning  more  of  her  uncle's  estate 
in  Arizona. 

Radford  had  a  singular  experience 
the  next  day  after  the  wedding.  He 
went  into  Bullen's  room  to  inquire 
about  his  progress,  and  stopped  with  a 
genial  greeting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
But  the  moment  Bullen  heard  his 
name  spoken  by  the  man  who  had 
meant  merely  to  extend  a  common 
courtesy,  he  became  so  excited  and 
uttered  the  uncanny  noises  which  took 
the  place  of  speech  so  loudly  that  Miss 
Thorpe  drove  Radford  out  of  the  sick- 
room. 

Ted  was  embarrassed  by  the  occur- 
rence. He  resented  the  treatment.  He 
liked  to  be  liked,  and  had  not  con- 
sciously done  anything  to  Bullen  to  de- 
serve the  maglignant  outburst. 

When  Miss  Thorpe  came  Into  the 
hall  he  felt  it  necessary  to  explain 
away  the  Impression  that  Bullen's  ac- 
tions must  have  created. 

"You  would  think  I  had  injured  him 
in  some  way,  Miss  Thorpe,"  he  ob- 
served. , 

He  does  seem  to  get  excited  when 
you  come  in,  Mr.  Radford,"  the  nurse 
replied. 

"I  can't  see  why.  I  haven't  done  him 
any  wrong,  in  the  world,"  Ted  pro- 
tested. 

"Sick  people  have  strange  fancies," 
said  Miss  Thorpe  non-committally. 

But  Ted  received  the  Impression  that 
Miss  Thorpe  placed  more  credence  in 
Bullen's  actions  than  in  his  own  words; 
and  she  hurried  to  the  telephone  in 
the  hall  to  call  Stratton  before  he  could 
do  anything  to  correct  her  idea. 

Another  experience  awaited  him, 
scarcely  less  disagreeable.  He  had  an 
engagement  to  join  Bess  and  take  her 
to  something  or  other.  It  had  been 
substituted  for  the  call  he  had  asked 
to  make,  during  which  he  meant  to  lay 
the  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  before 
Bess.  But  she  had  other  uses  for  her 
time  and  him,  it  appeared  later. 

With  Mrs.  Hetherlngton  chaperoning 
and  wholly  blocking  any  effort  he 
might  make  to  get  Bess  alone  and  tell 
her  something  of  his  affairs,  he  was 
dragged  to  a  The  Dansant  where  half 
of  society  was  rounded  up  before  de- 
dlssipations  in  the 
Heth- 
erlngton was  reveling  splendidly  in 
trailing  him  about  since  he  was  shin- 
ing with  the  enhanced  brilliancy  due 
to  his  mother's  multimillionaire  mar- 
riage. 

In  spite  of  himself  he  enjoyed  the 
thought  of  discomfiture  which  would 
come  to  the  ambitious  Mrs.  Hetherlng- 
ton when  she  found  that  she  had  really 
displayed  a  penniless  dependent,  in- 
stead of  a  rich  man,  heir  to  more  mil- 
lions. But  he  had  not  the  slightest  op- 
portunity to  let  Bess  in  on  the  secret 
of  his  amusement.  Indeed,  the  fun  was 
subtly  squeezed  from  the  situation 
when  he  thought  of  telling  her. 

Another  day  passed,  and  he  was  still, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  his  fiancee, 
rich  young  Radford,  wth  Barrington 
orospects.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  messenger  from  Mr.  Marsh 
brought  a  small  parcel  of  papers  to 
him.  He  was  In  the  library  when  they 
came,  and,  without  looking  at  them,  he 
signed  the  receipt  and  thrust  them  into 
his  coat-pocket. 

He  was  In  no  mood  to  read  over  the 
worthless  documents  which  merely  em- 
phasized his  poverty  by  contrasting  It 
with   the  affluence   which   th»  t>ap«r» 


Annual  Statement,  Dasessbsr  II,  If  14 
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ASSaBTS — 

Mortsraara  Loana  M14.066.17 

Stocks  and  Bonds   t.tso.ot 

Collateral  Lioans  

Policy  Loans....  

Premium  Notes  

Bank  Deposits   It.tft.O* 

Accounts  Racalvabla   .  »,»  «* 

Agents'  Balancas  

Furniture  and  Fixtures   2,521.31 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents. .  7.721.11 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums  

Gross  Assots  

Assets  Not  Admitted- 
Furniture  and  Fixtures  t  1,»11.»« 

Agonts'  Debit  Balances   1,901.41 

Accounts  Receivable.   ttt.«4 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  not 
premiums  In  excess  of  Re- 
serve  -  


Admitted  Asset* 
LIABILITIES— 
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Unpaid  Death  Claims  

Policy  Reserva  

Accounts  Payable  

Suspended  Premium  

Reinsurance  — .... 

All  Other  Liabilities  

Capital  Stock  |117,»4«.S« 

Surplus  S1I2.4II.M 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders . . 


Liability 
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were  probably  intended  to  have  repre- 
sented. 

A  wire  came  within  two  hours  from 
his  mother,  telling  him  that  Bess  was 
coming  out  to  Cressymere  for  a  visit 
and  for  him  to  come  at  once.  He  had 
his  things  put  into  a  suit-case,  ordered 
His  roadster,  and  started,  but  without 
iny  agreeable  anticipations,  out  to  the 
millionaire's  estate. 

The  visit  would  afford  him  a  chance 
to  talk  with  his  mother,  to  tell  her  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  a  de- 
pendent on  her  husband,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Bess  how  things  really 
stood. 

At  half  past  five  Miss  Thorpe,  seeing 
her  patient  asleep,  started  out  for  a 
short  walk.  But  Natalie  met  her  al- 
ost  at  the  door;  and  her  constitutional 
became  a  brief  fifteen-minute  affair  be- 
cause beauty-loving  Natalie  begged  her 
to  return  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  house 
and  give  her  a  glimpse  of  its  luxury. 

Miss  Thorpe  returned  to  Bullen  s 
room  when  she  had  sent  Natalie  home. 
It  was  deserted. 

Though  Bullen  was  much  stronger, 
id  had  even  insisted  on  being  dressed, 
the  empty  bed  where  he  had  been 
stretched  when  she  left  filled  her  with 
alarm.  He  might  have  tried  his  legs 
>y  walking  in  the  halls. 

She  ran  out  and  looked  for  him  on 
he  floor  where  he  had  roomed,  on  the 
»ne  below,  even  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  back  halls,  when  she  noticed  a 
door  from  the  back  stairs  ajar.  But  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Frightened,  she  went  to  the  door 
-hich  she  knew  opened  into  Radford  s 
suite.  She  knocked  again  and  again 
but  received  no  answer  She  rang  for 
Williams  and  asked  if  Mr.  Radford 
were  at  home. 

On  hearing  that  he  had  left  the  house 
vbout  twenty  minutes  or  a  half-hour 
before,    she    stood    irresolute;    but  it 
seemed   absurd  to  think  that  he  had 
iken  the  Invalid  who  showed  such  an 
■  nflattering  dislike  for  his  company 
She  asked  the  butler  If  Mr.  Radford 
1  gone  alone,  and  learned  that  he 
had  not  seen  him  go  but  had  been  told 
of  his  departure  by  his  valet,  who  had 
,ot  accompanied  him.  mil,,„m, 
Then  it  was  that  she  told  Williams 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  man  whose 
presence  in  the  house  had  been  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible    Williams  had  no  ad 
vice  or  explanations  to  offer,  he  went 
headlong  toward  the  dining ;-room 
began  looking  over  the  silver.  Nothing; 
was  missing;  and  he  took  up  a  careful 
mvesUgluon  of  the  house  to  And  that 
the  north  basement-door  was  unlocked 
It  was  the  only  route  by  which  Bui 
len  could  have  left  the  house  without 
running  a   great   risk   of   being  seen 
And  it  was  the  one  he  would  probably 
haVe  chosen,  as  the  door  communicating 
with  the  back  stairs  was  nearest  his 
room.  •  .  , 

Miss  Thorpe  went  back  to  the  bed- 
room Then  she  thought  for  the  flrst 
time  of  the  key  which  Bullen  had  kept 
under  his  pillow.  She  looked,  and  It 
win 8-ono     But  In  lt»  dIbop  wm  »  1««T 
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from  Radford's  address-book  and  a  pile 
of  bills. 

She  stared  at  the  money  for  a  second, 
not  daring:  to  touch  it.  Then  she  picked 
up  the  bit  of  paper  and  read  what  was 
scrawled  on  it. 

"Soze  you  kin  clean  out  them  cow- 
boys and  beasts,''  was  what  she  saw. 

The  money  was  for  Natalie.  She 
picked  it  up  and  counted  it  with  grow- 
ing;, breathless  wonder.  She  sank  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  weak  with  the  sud- 
den fortune  that  had  come  to  her  little 
friend.  There  was  one  thousand  dollars 
in  good,  real  bills. 

Dr  Stratton  came  while  she  sat  con- 
templating the  windfall  and  wondering 
if  she  dared  break  the  news  of  her  good 
fortune  to  Natalie,  if  there  was  no  risk 
of  the  money  being  taken  into  the  keep- 
ing of  someone  who  might  consider  it 
still  belonged  to  her  patient. 

Stratton  had  barely  seen  the  bills  and 
heard  of  Bullen's  departure  when  he 
dashed  across  the  room  to  the  chiffon- 
ier. The  drawer  was  open  and  the  belt 
and  money  gone. 

"Have  you  told  Mr.  Radford?"  he 
asked,  realizing  that  Bullen  had  taken 
his  money,  left  his  gift  for  Natalie,  and 
gone. 

"Mr  Radford  isn't  here,"  Miss  Thorpe 
replied.  "He  went  about  the  time  that 
Mr.  Bullen  must  have  left." 

Stratton  instantly  repressed  the  start 
that  almost  betrayed  his  surprise  at  her 
communication.  Radford's  confession 
that  he  was  hard  pressed  came  back  to 
him.  The  presence  of  the  man  in  the 
house  which  Ted  had  so  inadequately 
explained  exerted  its  influence  upon  his 
thoughts.  He  turned  abruptly  and  went 
to  Radford's  rooms. 

On  the  table  there  he  found  the  wire 
which  Mrs.  Barrington  had  sent.  He 
read  it  and  was  agreeably  impressed 
that  Radford's  going  had  simply  been 
his  natural  response  to  the  invitation 
of  his  mother  and  the  chance  to  be 
with  his  fiancee. 

"Bess  is  coming  out  to  visit  us.  Come 
at  once.  Bring  all  papers,"  was  the 
wording  of  the  telegram. 

Stratton  returned  to  Bullen's  room, 
disgustedly  asking  himself  if  he  was 
such  a  scamp  as  to  rejoice  in  circum- 
stances that  discredited  Ted  because  he 
was  successful  in  winning  the  girl  he 
too,  desired. 

Miss  Thorpe  was  fairly  quivering 
with  hope  and  fear  alternately.  She 
greeted  him  with  a  volley  of  questions. 

"Do  you  think  Natalie  may  have  this 
money,  doctor?  You  know  what  it 
would  mean  to  her — almost  life  itself. 
She  simply  cannot  live  if  she  is  con- 
tinually ground  by  poverty  and  the 
starvation  of  her  soul.    If  " 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  usually  unemotional 
woman.  Dr.  Stratton  gulped  at  a  lump 
in  his  throat  and  nodded  before  he 
could  speak.  Miss  Thorpe  seized  his 
arm. 

"You  mean  it  will  be  all  right — that 
I  may  take  it  to  her?"  she  cried  shrilly. 

"It's  a  gift.  I'm  sure  she  can  take 
it.  The  note  will  be  evidence  enough 
— if  anyone  questions — that  Bullen 
meant  it  for  her,"  Stratton  answered. 

Miss  Thorpe  struggled  with  her  feel- 
ings for  a  moment.  Stratton  knew 
what  the  money  meant  to  her  and  to 
Natalie.  He  had  seen  Miss  Thorpe 
fighting  for  the  girl's  life  when  a  fever 
attacked  her  work-wearied,  nervous 
little  body. 

"When  Mr.  Radford  and  Natalie  were 
here  Mr.  Bullen  mentioned  Pinon,  Ari- 
zona. He  knew  Natalie's  uncle,"  Miss 
Thorpe  said,  as  she  began  to  collect 
her  belongings. 

"Radford  saw  Natalie?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  He  brought  her  up  in  the  ele- 
vator when  she  made  a  mistake  and 
knocked  at  his  door,"  Miss  Thorpe  re- 
plied, and  added,  with  a  look  that 
showed  she  acted  as  a  sort  of  watch- 
dog over  the  little  French  girl — "Why 
do  you  ask?" 

Stratton  himself  was  a  bit  puzzled  to 
know  why  he  had  made  the  inquiry. 
He  explained  that  Radford  was  one  of 
the  tenderest-hearted  men  he  knew — 
if  he  happened  to  notice.  He  was  prob- 
ably touched  by  Natalie's  wonderful 
soul  and  the  body  obviously  too  weak 
for  its  great  demands. 

But  the  inquiry  had  roused  the  some- 
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what  suspicious  nature  of  the  nurse. 
She  objected  with  the  strength  of  ex- 
perience, to  men  of  Radford's  kind  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  souls  of 
girls  like  Natalie. 

"I'm  not  sure  but  that  I  share  my 
patient's  dislike  for  Mr.  Radford,"  she 
said  sharply,  tucking  the  precious  thou- 
sand dollars  safely  away  In  her  suit- 
case'and  turning  to  the  door. 

"Bullen  disliked  Radford?"  Stratton 
asked  quickly. 

"So  much  so  that  he  became  posi- 
tively terrifying  when  Mr.  Radford 
tried  to  talk  to  him,"  Miss  Thorpe  an- 
swered. 

The  words  started  a  new  idea  In  Dr. 
Stratton's  mind.  If  Bullen  had  learned 
of  Ted's  departure  and  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  only  time  he  had  been 
left  alone  since  he  came  to  the  house 
to  leave,  and  if  he  had  displayed  such 
a  marked  enmity  toward  his  host,  it 
was  altogether  probable  that  he  had  set 
out  to  follow  Ted. 

The  thought  fitted  in  with  Ted's  story 
that  Bullen  had  suddenly  appeared  at 
the  house,  and  it  dovetailed  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth  tho  Rad- 
ford did  not  corroborate  it — that  Bul- 
len had  come  to  avenge  some  score 
and  had  attacked  Ted.  It  looked  as  if 
he  meant  to  carry  out  his  original  in- 
tention. 

Tho  he  was  weak,  a  man  with  nine 
thousand  dollars  could  command  serv- 
ices which  would  enable  him  to  get 
wherever  he  wished.  Stratton  hurried 
to  a  telegraph-office  and  warned  Rad- 
ford that  his  invalid  guest  had  sudden- 
ly disappeared. 

Radford  made  such  time  that  he  cov- 
ered the  distance  to  Cressymere  in  time 
for  the  delayed  dinner.  Bess,  his 
mother,  and  Barrington  stood  on  a 
marble  platform  guarded  by  a  solid 
wall  of  the  same  white  material  as  he 
swung  into  the  formal  courtyard  of  the 
great  house. 

Before  he  was  allowed  to  go  and 
dress,  his  mother  made  him  look  over 
the  marble  balustrade  down  into  the 
pool  beneath  which  reflected  trees  and 
wall  and  even  their  own  faces  in  its 
limpid  depths. 

It  was  a  marvelous  place,  and  it 
helped  Radford  in  the  dinner  conver- 
sation with  his  stepfather.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  him  that  Barrington 
really  wished  to  be  liked  by  him.  He 
might  have  unbent  more  easily  to  his 
advances  If  Bess  had  not  shown  so 
much  eagerness  in  furthering  his  in- 
terests with  the  multimillionaire.  By 
the  time  dinner  was  over  Ted  was  in  a 
raging  anger  and  scornful  with  dis- 
gust. He  could  no  more  have  made  one 
conscious  effort  to  be  agreeable  to  Bar- 
rington than  he  could  have  flown. 

A  rankling  hatred  of  the  money- 
chase  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

When  his  mother  asked  if  he  had  re- 
membered to  bring  the  papers  she  men- 
tioned, he  told  her  that  he  had,  with 
an  Inward  determination  that  he  would 
keep  possession  of  his  own  worthless 
affairs  even  if  he  had  to  be  boorish. 

Barrington  observed  casually  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  look  at  any  papers 
Ted  might  have. 

"I  think  there's  really  only  one  paper 
that  ever  had  much  value,"  Radford 
was  forced  to  reply.  "And  it  has  lost 
it — so  Marsh  assures  me." 

"What  is  it?"  Barrington  asked  un- 
concernedly. 

"Mining  stock,  I  think.  I  haven't 
even  looked  at  it,"  Radford  answered. 

"Why,  Ted,  Mr.  Barrington  knows  all 
there  is  to  know  about  mines!"  Bess 
exclaimed,  with  a  warning  lift  to  her 
black  brows  that  promised  Ted  a  good 
reprimand  for  his  stupid  coldness 
toward  the  man  he  should  mave  tried 
to  win. 

"The  papers  are  in  my  clothes  up- 
stairs," Radford  remarked  with  a  curt- 
ness  that  short-stopped  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Goaded  by  his  sudden  dislike  for  his 
stepfather,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  bet- 
ter nature  against  the  thought  of  be- 
ing dependent  upon  him,  Ted  exploded 
a  bomb,  almost  as  unexpectedly  to  him- 
self as  to  the  others. 

"I'm  going  West — for  a  while." 

"West?"  his  mother  and  Bess  ex- 
claimed, while  Barrington  fixed  him 
with  the  boring  grip  of  his  keen  eyes 
that  seemed  to  be  digging  into  his  very 
brain  and  excavating  his  thoughts. 

"Yes.  I  want  to  try  my  hand  at  work 
— for  a  change,"  he  said. 

He  saw  the  quick  look  of  understand- 
ing in  his  mother's  eyes;  and  he  noted 
the  sullen  little  pout  of  Bess's  pink 
lips. 

"It — it  isn't  necessary,  you  know. 
Ted,"  his  mother  said. 

"Yes,  it  is.  My  nature  cries  out  for 
the  big  open,"  he  answered  half  jest- 
ingly. "And  I'll  leave  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, I  think." 

He  had  not  thought  of  any  such 
hasty  departure;  but  now  that  he  had 
crossed  his  bridge,  he  enjoyed  burning 
it  behind  him.  But  his  fiancee  was 
thoroly  enraged. 

Mrs.  Barrington  thotfully  propelled 
her  husband  away  from  the  corner 
when  Bess  led  him  out,  preparatory  to 
beginning  the  examination  into  his  mo- 
tives that  she  thought  necessary. 

Half  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  half  be- 
cause he  had  begun  to  sense  the  dif- 
ferences that  divided  them  and  their 
real  Interests,  he  fixed  his  attention 
with  the  enjoyment  of  a  connoisseur  on 
a  great  red  lacquer  vase. 

Bess  refused  to  be  interested  in  its 
marvelous  glaze.  She  read  him  a  lec- 
ture on  his  rudeness  to  Barrington. 

"If  you  think  I'm  going  to  kotow  to 
my  mother's  husband  just  for  the  sake 
of  his  money,  you  are  wrong!"  he  ex- 
claimed after  he  had  endured  her  re- 
proaches long  enough.  "If  I  need 
money  I'll  make  it  or  steal  it,  but  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  I  won't  beg  It. 

It  was  a  veritable  quarrel  that  fol- 
lowed.   Ted  whs  bitterly  conscious  that 
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Bess  had  little  use  for  him  except  as 
the  man  to  whom  a  big  fortune  was 
appended.  He  started  to  tell  her  he 
was  a  poor  man  and  wanted  her  to  con- 
sider herself  free  if  it  was  agreeable 
when  his  mother  came  and  interrupted 
them. 

He  made  his  farewells,  grimly  insist- 
ing that  he  would  be  gone  before  they 
were  up.  He  arranged  for  his  car  at 
a  fiendishly  early  hour.  And  he  fell 
asleep  in  a  state  of  mind  so  different 
from  the  depressed  misery  he  had  ex- 
perienced since  he  knew  of  his  change 
of  fortune  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  decision. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  morning  had 
come  very  suddenly  when  he  was  sud- 
denly conscious  of  the  light  on  his  face. 
He  wrestled  with  a  desire  for  a  few 
winks  more  and  leaped  out  of  bed. 

He  heard  the  door  closed  softly  and 
realized  that  he  was  in  the  pitchy 
blackness  of  midnight.  There  was  not 
a  trace  of  dawn.  He  stumbled  toward 
the  switch  and  flashed  on  the  light. 

His  bags,  packed  for  his  early  de- 
parture, were  all  right.  He  opened  one 
and  took  out  a  pistol,  then  hurried  into 
the  hall,  switching  off  the  light  as  he 
went.  He  was  sure  someone  had  been 
in  his  room  and  gone  out  by  the  hall 
door. 

Someone  was  coming  along  the  pad- 
ded route.  Radford  could  just  see  him 
in  the  faint  light  from  some  night- 
lamp  on  the  wall.  He  waited.  The 
man  was  just  in  front  of  him.  He 
moved  forward  and  pressed  the  pistol 
accurately  over  his  heart. 

"Holy  saints!  I'm  the  butler!"  the 
man  gasped. 

Ted  dragged  him  in  his  room  and 
found  out  that  it  was  true.  He  told  of 
the  intruder. 

"It's  time  to  get  up,  sir.  I  came  to 
tell  ye.  Your  coffee's  ready  in  the 
breakfast-room,  sir,"  the  man  stam- 
mered, not  over  his  fright. 

Radford  ordered  him  to  get  the 
night-watch  and  make  a  search  of  the 
house,  and  to  report  the  visit  of  the 
prowler  to  Mr.  Barrington. 

He  dressed,  breakfasted,  and  went  to 
his  car.  No  trace  of  the  intruder  of 
the  night  had  been  found. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Radford  went  aboard  a  west-bound 
train,  unattended  by  any  of  the  friends 
or  the  luxuries  of  his  days  of  wealth. 

At  ten  minutes  after  three  Bess  Heth- 
erlngton  leaned  over  the  marble  bal- 
ustrade and  looked  down  Into  the  pool. 

She  saw  a  man  lying  face  downward 
in  the  shallow  water,  Just  at  the  edge 
of  the  pool  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
terrace  wall. 

(Continued  In  Next  Tssue) 


DAIRY  COWS  WANTED 

"Can  you  furnish  me  with  the 
names  of  owners  that  have  dairy 
cows  for  sale?"  We  are  getting  re- 
quests for  such  information  nearly 
every  day.  Also,  requests  for  the 
names  of  owners  of  pure-bred  hogs 
of  the  various  popular  breeds.  There 
is  a  big  market  in  Colorado  this 
year  for  almost  every  kind  of  pure- 
bred stock  and  poultry. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  PURE -BRED 
STOCK  FOR  SALE,  let  the  farmers 
and  stockmen  know  what  you  have. 
You  can  easily  find  good  cash  buy- 
ers by  inserting  a  small  advertise- 
ment in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 
A  display  advertisement  will  cost 
you  only  $2.50.  Or,  if  you  haven't 
enough  surplus  stock  to  justify  the 
use  of  a  display  advertisement,  then 
try  a  little  classified  ad  in  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Stockmen's  Exchange. 
These  little  ads  cost  only  4  cents 
per  word  per  insertion.  Write  and 
tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell.  We 
will  help  you  sell  it.  Address  WEST- 
ERN FARM  LIFE,  14th  and  Arapa- 
hoe Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  horse  will  live  26  days  without 
solid  food,  merely  drinking  water;  17 
days  without  either  eating  or  drink- 
ing, and  only  five  days  when  eating 
solid  food  without  drinking. 
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Farmers'  and  Stockmens'  Exchange 

Advertisements  will  be  Inserted  In  this  department  for  4c  per  word  for  each  Insertion.  Remittances  can  be  made  by  postoffice  money  order  or  personal 
check  Advertisements  are  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or  Illustrations  admitted  under  any  circumstances.  Every  numeral  and  initial  counts  as 
one  word  Guaranteed  circulation  over  50,000  copies  each  issue.  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  issued  semi-monthly,  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
Advertising  copy  for  this  department  must  reach  us  ten  days  before  date  of  issue.  The  rate  is  very  low  for  the  large  circulation  offered.  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  is  the  greatest  classified  farm  paper  advertising  medium  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  It  carries  the  most  classified  advertising  because  it 
elves  vou  best  results  Our  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange  Columns  offer  you  a  splendid  opportunity  for  selling  poultry,  live  stock,  lands,  seeds 
and  nursery  goods  or  for  locating  something  you  wish  tq_buy.  Write  for  proof  showing  how  these  columns  pay  advertisers.  Every  subscriber  reads 
these  columns  closely.    Send  us  in  a  trial  advertisement.  "  # 


ACRES  AND  RANCHES 


3,000  ACRES — Pittsburg  Co.;  farming 
pasture,  oil  and  gas  land;  $5  to  $25  per 
acre.    John  Cavanagh,  McAlester,  Okla. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
farm  or  fruit  ranch  for  sale.  O.  O.  Mat- 
teson,  94  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved 
land  for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
H.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


SOUTH  AMERICA — Tou  can  get  free 
ranch  in  South  America  by  assisting  In 
paying  expenses  to  secure  million-acre 
concession;  rich  soil;  fine  climate; 
highest  references;  map,  25c.  J.  B. 
Shoenfelt,  Sawtelle,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  54  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


FARMERS  WANTED — Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, offers  special  inducements;  gov- 
ernment land,  water,  railways,  free 
schools,  81%  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruit,  etc.  Climate  like  California. 
Ample  markets,  Reduced  passages  for 
approved  settlers.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A  Fricke,  government  rep- 
resentative from  Victoria,  687  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.    Box  49.  . 


WILL.  SELL  250  ACRES  IRRIGATED 
land  or  any  part.  Paid-up  perpetual 
water  rights;  in  the  famous  Delta. 
Colo.,  district  To  those  showing  abil- 
ity, help,  equipment  and  capital  to  Im- 
prove and  put  in  crops  to  farm  right. 
Will  take  half  crop  raised  as  payments 
until  paid.  No  cash  required.  Free 
pine  timber.  No  building;  saw  mill 
near.  Price,  $50.00  per  acre,  less  than 
water  being  sold  in  vicinity.  Address 
William  A.  McCutchen,  care  Colorado 
State  and  Savings  Bank,  Denver,  Colo. 


180  ACRES  OF  DRY  LAND — Lays  well 
for  irrigation;  ditch  runs  right  past 
the  property  and  water  can  be  secured 
if  desired;  16  miles  northeast  of  Gree- 
ley; small  railroad  town;  beet  dump  on 
'he  property;  good  roads  and  in  a  good 
neighborhood.  Price,  $4,000.  Will  ac- 
cept a  small  payment  down,  balance 
very  easy  terms,  or  will  accept  Denver 
property  as  part  payment.  I  am  a 
widow  and  unable  to  handle  the  land. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Bates,  1760  Pennsylvania  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Canada  lands  are  naturally  suited  to 
growing  grains,  fodders;  vegetables, 
dairying  and  raising  horses,  cattle 
sheep,  swine,  poultry.  Cash  in  on  the 
high  grain  prices.  Don't  delay;  the 
best  lands  will  be  taken  first.  Write 
today  for  free  handbook  and  full  in- 
formation to  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to 
the  President.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAT,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 


WE  HAVE  160  acres  (or  will  divide) 
of  A-l  new  irrigated  land  under  a  good 
ditch.  Only  raised  one  crop,  therefore 
absolutely  free  from  weeds;  no  stone 
or  gravel.  This  land  lays  gently  roll- 
ing, with  a  beautiful  building  site.  Only 
6  miles  west  of  Ft.  Lupton,  two  miles 
from  Dacono  and  two  miles  from  St. 
Vrain,  all  railroad  stations,  and  only 
23  miles  north  of  Denver,  three  miles 
from  coal  mine  where  you  can  get  all 
the  coal  you  need  for  from  $2.00  to 
$2.26  per  ton.  On  good  roads  and  In  as 
good  a  sugar  beet,  potato  and  alfalfa 
country  as  Is  In  Colorado.  Will  sell  for 
$110  per  acre,  with  only  one-fifth  down 
and  the  balance  spread  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  at  6  per  cent  Interest. 
With  the  party  showing  that  he  means 
business  and  enough  stock  and  equip- 
ment to  successfully  handle  this  land, 
will  reduce  the  first  payment  enough 
to  allow  him  to  erect  all  necessary 
buildings.  We  are  trustees  for  the 
owners  of  this  land  and  have  orders 
from  the  court  to  sell  the  land  at  this 
reduced  price  in  order  to  settle  the  es- 
tate. Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co.. 
Trustees,  701  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

FARM  LANDS — 20  TEARS  TO  PAY— 
Fertile  farms  in  Western  Canada  of- 
fered by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Productive  soil;  good  cli- 
mate; ready  markets;  fine  churches  and 
schools;  unexcelled  transportation;  all 
conveniences  and  opportunities  of  best 
farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices  $11 
to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $35. 
Loan  of  $2,000  to  assist  practical  farm- 
ers In  Irrigated  districts.  Twenty  years 
to  pay — or  sooner  at  your  option.  Long 
before  your  final  payment  Is  due  your 
farm  will  have  paid  for  ltelf.  Also 
some  Improved  farms  with  houses, 
barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now 
growing  on  them  on  the  same  favor- 
able terms.  Interest  In  all  cases  only 
0  per  cent.  This  offar  is  based  on  good 
land;  we  offer  thesa  terms  because  we 
know  a  farmer  on  our  lands  can  b« 
successful";  ba  can  live  wall  and  save 
iTionrh  to  ptv  for  tola  farm.  Waataro 


FOR  SALE 
$6,500 — 320  acres;  5-room  cottage 
surrounded  by  fruit  and  shade  trees; 
well,  five  feet  to  the  best  water;  milk 
cellar;  barn  30x60",  not  very  good;  540 
acres  of  leased  pasture  with  two 
streams  of  never-failing  water;  18 
Shorthorn  cows  and  bull,  7  heifers,  12 
calves,  4  horses  and  2  matched  2-3 
years  old;  crops  of  hay,  oats  and  corn 
of  60  acres;  100  turkeys  and  chickens. 
Situated  one-half  mile  from  Lincoln 
Highway,  15  miles  from  Colorado 
Springs. 

$12,000  —  800"  acres,  5-room  house; 
large  hay  and  stock  barn;  two  lakes; 
good  hay  and  farm  land. 

$5.600 — 640  acres;  4-5  room  houses, 
barns  and  good  well,  with  windmill; 
640  acres  of  leased  land,  25  miles  from 
Colorado  Springs.  All  can  be  culti- 
vated; good  corn  and  grain  lands. 

$35.000' — 1,200  acres;  good  water 
rights,  15  cubic  feet;  6x8  miles  of  free 
open  range  joins;  100  head  of  cattle, 
12  horses;  300  tons  of  alfalfa  and  other 
feed;  2  cottages,  good  barn;  lots  of 
fruit  and  shade  for  stock;  fine  large 
spring;  on  auto  road. 

$40,000 — 2,240  acres;  6-room  house 
and  barn,  not  very  good;  10,000  acres 
of  leased  lands,  all  fenced  with  wire 
fencing;  implements  and  span  of 
horses;  springs  and  running  stock 
water;  3*0  acres  in  alfalfa  and  blue- 
3tem;  good  water  rights;  300  head  of 
Black  Polled  cattle,  including  8  full- 
blood  bulls;  the  increase  in  stock 
should  make  this  a  $100,000'  proposition 
in  three  years. 

Only  cash  will  be  considered  on 
above  ranches. 

J.  L.  SCHAEFER 
28  W.  Bijou  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


I. IV 10  STOCK 


PEDIGREED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  pups. 
Frank  Davis  &  Sons,  Holbrook,  Nebr. 


PURE-BRED  coon,  cat,  deer,  rabbit, 
wolf  and  fox  hounds;  Walker  and  July 


strains;  trained  and  untrained.  Ten 
days'  trial  allowed.  J.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick.  111. 


DUROCS  AND  HOLSTEINS — 20  head 
of  young  boars  and  gilts,  with  size, 
nality  and  breeding.  Also  have  a  few 
head  of  Holstein  calves,  registered  and 
grades.  City  View  Farm,  Box  718, 
Pueblo,  Colo. 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE — Will  sell  at 
reasonable  price  If  taken  soon,  100 
head  pure-bred,  large,  fat  Hereford 
heifers,  coming  two  years  old,  bred. 
Address  Owner,  Box  35,  Hillside,  Fre- 
mont Co.,  Colo. 


Many,  very  many,  inquiries  come  to 
us  asking  for  the  address  of  a  breeder 
of  Holstein  and  other  dairy  cattle.  If 
anyone  having  acclimated  pure  dairy 
stock  for  sale  reads  this  he  can  find 
buyers  by  putting  a  little  ad  in  these 
columns. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSETS— We  have  a 
splendid  bull,  dropped  in  December,  one 
in  January,  one  February  calf,  one 
March  calf;  all  out  of  good  cows  and 
by  Tormentor's  Landseer  Lad,  the  but- 
ter-bred bull.  Three  little  fellows  by 
Count  Majesty.  Get  prices;  they  are 
right.  A.  M.  McClenahan,  Greeley, 
Colo. 


POULTRY 


FINE  R.  I.  RED  cockerels,  $1.00  to 
$3.00.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado, 
Kans. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Hens,  cockerels, 
pullets.  Prices  reasonable.  E.  Grosser, 
23rd  and  Perry  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 


If  you  have  poultry,  peafowls, 
guineas  or  geese  for  sale,  you  can  find 
customers  by  placing  a  classified  ad  in 
these  columns. 


Fine,  large,  heavy  laying  strain 
White  Rocks.  Pullets  and  cockerels; 
all  ages  and  prices.  Buy  now,  save  ex- 
press charges.  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr, 
Weld  County,  Colo. 


ROUGH  ON  LICE — No  powder,  no 
dusting;  two  seconds  to  apply.  One 
application  rids  fowls  for  months. 
Enough  for  large  flock  postpaid  for 
50  cents.   W.  C.  Loney,  Greeley,  Colo. 


USE  A  LITTLE  CLASSIFIED  AD  TO  SELL  THE 
THINGS  YOU  GROW 

Poultry,  pure-bred  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  farm  and  garden  seeds, 
land,  machinery,  household  novelties — all  these  things  can  be  and  are  sold  by 
the  little  classified  advertisements-in  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange. 

Increase  your  income  by  selling  your  surplus  stock.  Offer  it  for  sale  at  a 
fair  price — and  then  see  that  you  take  good  care  of  the  orders  you  get. 

Treat  others  as  you  like  to  be  treated.  Make  your  first  sale  in  a  commu- 
nity bring  others  through  your  first  customer's  satisfaction. 

The  cost. — It  will  cost  you  only  4c  per  word  each  issue.  Your  advertise- 
ment will  go  to  our  50,000  subscribers  and  be  read  by  200,000  people.  Among 
them  you  will  find  many  ready  buyers  that  are  looking  for  just  what  you  have 
to  offer. 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  FOR  A  TRIAL  ADVERTISEMENT. 

j  — —    Cut  out  coupon  here   


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  your  Farmers'  and  Stock- 
men's Exchange  columns  for  times  under  the  heading  of: 

  I  am  enclosing  you  $  

Name  

p.  o  s   State  

My  advertisement  is  as  follows: 


FOR  SALE — All  kinds  of  poultry, 
turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy 
and  Runner  ducks,  Pearl  and  white 
guineas,  bantams,  cocks  and  cockerels; 
also  hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
raccoons,  canary  birds,  fancy  pigeons 
vVrlte  for  free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen 
Platte  Center,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 


WISH  TO  HEAR,  at  once,  from  re 
liable  single  man  capable  of  managing 
large  ranch  successfully.  Mrs.  Ward 
Box  328,  Valley,  Nebr. 


If  you  want  a  position  on  stock 
dairy,  poultry,  or  fruit  farm,  put  an  ad 
in  this  department.  Costs  only  four 
cents  per  word  and  Is  pretty  sure  to 
find  what  you  want. 

FARMERS  W  A  N  T  E  D— Men  and 
women  everywhere.  U.  S.  Government 
jobs;  $75  month;  short  hours;  vaca- 
tions; rapid  advancement;  steady  work; 
many  appointments  coming;  common 
education  sufficient.  No  pull  required. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute 
Dept.  D  182,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


SOLICITORS  WANTED— We  want  a 
representative  in  every  city,  town  and 
community  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ida- 
ho, Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  look  after 
our  renewals  and  to  secure  new  sub- 
scriptions to  Western  Farm  Life.  Un- 
der our  direction  you  can  soon  build 
up  a  permanent  paying  business  that 
will  justify  you  giving  your  entire  time 
and  attention  to.  If  you  are  a  hustler 
and  are  in  earnest,  write  us  today  for 
full  particulars.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 
Colo. 


KODAK  FINISHING 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak"  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film. 
10c.  Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up 
Mail  orders  solicited.  Kodak  and  cam- 
era catalogues  mailed  free  upon  re- 
quest.   Mention  this  paper. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS — F.  J.  Larson  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  and  book  free,  901 
Gas  &  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Agency  of  live  stock  in 
surance  company.  Box  55,  Cucamonga. 
Cal. 


FORD  OWNERS,  FREE — Our  bargain 
sheet  puts  money  in  your  pocket.  Auto 
Accessory  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Address 
Dept.  B. 


FARM  TRACTOR  ENGINES  repaired, 
cylinders  bored  and  new  pistons  fitted. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  this  work  right 
at  low  cost.  A.  E.  Johnson  Machine 
Co.,  1447  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


LUMBER,  direct  from  the  mill  to  you. 
Send  for  free  price  list  and  enclose 
your  lumber  bill  for  our  figures.  Buy 
before  prices  advance.  Pacific  Mill  & 
Timber  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Portland,  Ore. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  family  wants 
position  on  stock  ranch  or  fruit  farm; 
25    years'    experience;    Colorado  pre- 

I  ferred.    Reference  given  and  required. 

i  Must  be  close  to  school.  Address  H.  G 
Moore,  Box  20'3,  Alma,  Nebr. 


WANTED — Information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Charley  Coulter,  for 
years  in  the  sheep  business  in  the 
Medicine  Bow  country,  and  who  left 
Wyoming  several  years  ago  to  engage 
in  the  sheep  business  in  Nebraska  or 
South  Dakota.  W.  F.  Coulter,  Jr.,  ad- 
ministrator, Fullerton,  Orange  Co.,  Cal. 


FREE  for  six  months — My  special  of- 
fer to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Invest- 
ing for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  anyone  who  has  been  getting  poorer 
while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates 
the  real  earning  power  of  money  and 
shows  you  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  "Investing  For 
Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L  Barber. 
449-20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  received  the  book,  "Parsons  on  Dry 
Farming."  I  think  it  is  a  great  book 
and  I,  for  one,  wouldn't  part  with  it 
for  fifty  dollars.  The  last  issue  of  West- 
ern Farm  Life  is  sure  a  dandy  and 
worth  many  times  the  subscription 
price  for  a  year. — Michael  Renn,  Fre- 
mont. Ohio 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


December  1,  1915 


NOTE:    Even  after  its  experience  of  nearly  a  century.  Cue  U  not  content  to  publish  advertisement*  unless  based  on  the  very  latest 

authoritative  information.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  messages  to  farmers  prepared  after  visiting  tractor  demonstrations,  talking  to  hundreds 
of  farmers  and  carrying  on  a  national  investigation  through  our  sales  organization  and  by  mail  to  find  the  gas  tractor  needs  of  the  farmers. 


Unchaining  the  Farmer 


Farmers  face  two  great  problems  today — and  these  are 

probably  the  biggest  economic  questions  in  America  because  they 
indirectly  affect  every  man,  woman  and  child.  These  two  problems  are  the 
help  question  and  the  horse  question.  The  solution  has  bothered  men  for  years 
— but  now  the  situation  is  acute. 

"How,"  asks  the  average  farmer,  "are  we  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  costs 
of  production  and  scarcity  of  men  and  horses  or  mules?" 


A  Producer  Wanted — 
Not  a  Waster 

Farm  help  is  mighty  hard  to  find 
and  a  continual  source  of  expense. 
Horses  are  notoriously  high  priced  and  ex- 
pensive to  keep.  With  what  it  takes  to  keep  our  horses, 
the  Government  says,  we  could  feed  125,000,000  peo- 
ple. The  farmer — not  the  consumer— pays  from  his 
profits  for  the  feeding  of  our  25,000,000  horses  and 
mules.  In  Kansas  farmers  spend  $40,000,000  a  year 
to  feed  draft  horses,  says  C.  W.  Campbell,  Secretary 
of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Registry  Board.  Yet  each 
horse  actually  works  about  three  hours  a  day,  averag- 
ing the  year.  Each  horse  requires  27  minutes  care  a 
day.  Horses  eat  when  idle  or  working.  Expense 
goes  on  winter  and  summer — 24  hours  a  day. 

Too  many  men  are  "horse-poor."  Too  many 
farms  are  burdened  by  unnecessary  expense.  Too 
many  farmers  are  chained  down  by  these  problems — 
unable  to  put  their  farms  on  a  profitable  basis.  Too 
many  farms  are  over-horsed,  but  under-powered.  A 
farm  must  be  put  on  an  earning  basis  like  other 
businesses. 


Now  Comes  Case 
To  Help  Farmers 

Now  comes  this  international 

organization  of  farm  engineers,  this 

experienced  concern  with  a  history  of  74  years 
of  success  behind  it,  with  the  answer  to  our  problem. 

"Case  Tractors" — that  is  the  answer,  for  small, 
medium  or  large  farms.  One  man  can  do  more  with 
a  Case  10-20  tractor  than  with  the  ordinary  slow, 
five-horse  outfit.  These  tractors  are  not  hurry-up 
jobs  to  meet  a  sudden  demand — they,  too,  are 
backed  by  our  experience  in  the  agricultural  field. 
"It  is  extremely  important  to  consider  the  reputa- 
tion behind  the  tractor,"  says  the  Farmers'  Mail  and 
Breeze.  "Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
tractors  built  on  half-baked  ideas.  When  you  buy 
a  tractor  of  a  standard  company  you  are  certain  of 
getting  an  engine  that  has  received  thought  and  study 
by  specialists  who  know  the  problem  of  farm  tractors. ' ' 

Then  the  Country  Gentleman  warns  farmers  from 
investing  in  tractors  hurried  to  the  market  by  companies 
which  lack  experience  in  this  or  the  farm  implement  field. 
"Not  all  the  light  tractors  on  the  market  are  practical," 
it  says. 


No  Tractor  Like  the  CASE 


^  Case  tractors  are  made  in  the  Case  shops  by  Case  workmen. 
This  includes  our  specially  designed  tractor  motor.    You  can  depend  on  our 

engine  delivering  the  power.  It  is  simple,  efficient,  economical,  and  noted  for  its 
constant,  responsive  power.  At  all  the  tractor  demonstrations  this  year  Case  tractors  commanded  the  attention 
of  thinking,  studious  farmers  who  were  planning  to  do  away  with  costly  methods  and  claim  the  profits  that  rightfully 
belong  to  them.  Men  admired  Case  simplicity,  and  contrasted  our  experienced  engineering  methods  with  freaky  types 
recently  introduced.  Some  men  expected  to  find  Case  tractors  suitable  only  for  large  farms,  but  were  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  our  line  included  all  sizes,  suitable  for  all  farms.    Case  gas  tractors  are  in  four  sizes — the  10-20, 12-25,  20-40  and  30-60. 

Cheaper  Than  Cheaper  Tractors 

For  you  who  want  a  real,  evteryday  tractor,  one  that  is  backed  by 
a  reputation,  we  say  that  a  Case  tractor  costs  less  than  cheaper  trac- 
tors because  it  is  built  honestly  and  carefully.  Case  principles  are 
right,  and  no  Case  tractor  is  too  small,  too  light  or  too  cheap.  Case 
tractors  are  built  to  uphold  a  name  and  fame  that  must  not  be 
dimmed,  so  they  will  not  be  claimed  by  tractor  graveyards.  The 
wise  farmer  who  chooses  a  Case  is  bound  to  increase  his  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  never  have  to  experiment  with  one  tractor  and  then  an- 
other. He  need  never  fear  that  he  will  be  caught  with  an  orphaned 
tractor  on  his  hands. 

Farmers  who  buy  a  horse  from  looks  and  talk  only,  often  are 
disappointed.  It  is  so  with  everything.  So  keep  on  the  safe  side  by 
choosing  a  firm  that  you  know  has  had  experience  in  your  kind  of 
work,  that  appreciates  your  problems  and  has  already  done  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  American  agriculture. 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence  the 
World  Over 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photograph  of  a  Case  10-20 


10. 


Ten  Things  to  Remember 
About  the  Case  10-20 

1.  This  tractor  will  replace  more  than  five  horses 
and  handle  three  plows,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

2.  It  is  adapted  to  all  farm  work — it  drives  an 
18-inch  Case  separator,  hauls,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  The  engine  is  a  special  Case  design  and  Case- 
made  tractor  motor. 

4.  All  parts  are  easily  accessible — no  disman- 
tling necessary  for  any  adjustment. 

5.  Simple,  easy  to  handle,'  turns  sharp  corners, 
as  the  wheel-base  is  6  feet  4  inches. 

All  working  parts  inclosed  or  fully  protected — 
eliminating  many  troubles. 

Weighs  less  than  any  other  tractor  of  equal  capacity. 
Idler  wheel  can  be  locked  in  from  driver's  seat  for 
soft  spots  or  on  hard  pulls. 
Drive  wheel  travels  on  unplowed  land 
so  that  furrow  is  not  packed. 
Price  only  $800,  f.o.  b.  Racine — more 
ecomomical  than  those  costing  less. 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of 
Agricultural  Machinery 

Case  steam  engines,  Case  threshing  ma- 
chines, Case  road  machinery.  Case  automo- 
biles, and  every  Case  product  is  each  a  dom- 
inant factor  in  its  own  field.  Write  today  for 
our  complete  Case  Catalog.  It  is  an  album  of 
information  that  should  be  under  the  reading 
lamp  in  every  farm  sitting  room.  It  is  beautifully 
printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes  and  reproduc 
tions  in  color.  No  farmer  should  miss  having  it.  Especially  when  it 
costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a  postal  card  to  get  it.  Merely  write,  "Send 
me  your  general  machinery  catalog."   IT  IS  FREE!  (867) 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.  *JIL«  Racine,  Wis. 
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Columbia  Graf  onolas 


Instruments  and 
Records  delivered, 
prepaid,  anywhere 
under  our  Ironclad 
Guarantee  to  re- 
fund every  dollar 
paid  if  for  any 
reason  they  are 
unsatisfactory  aft- 
er a  ten  days'  trial 
in  your  home — or- 
der by  mail.  Men- 
tion this  paper 
and  this  guaran- 
tee. 


Number  50 
"rice  tj|| 


Columbia  Rec- 
ords are  Double- 
Disc  and  sell  at 
65c  and  up.  They 
will  play  perfect- 
ly on  any  disc 
machine.  Write 
for  free  catalog 
i  ml  guarantee  and 
free  delivery  plan. 
When  ordering  ai' 
instrument  with 
an  outfit  of  Rec- 
ords, the  selection 
will  include  the 
most  popular  baml 
and  instrumental 
pieces  and  the  fa- 
vorite home  sones 


TftP  Tone  VOLUME  of  the  "Favorite"  Is  as*LoT,,snine  and  its  tone 
QUALITY  really  wonderful.    The  motor  is  three-SDriner    Tne  Cabinet 

wU^  fw^ty'^cffi  fc&ff  °f  the  hi*he8t  ^  P^no-c^- 
Whether  you  intend  to  invest  a  modest  fifteen  dollars,  or  to  se- 
cure the  finest  instrument  that  can  be  produced,  here  you  have  the 
round  f°r  aU  the  fairiily  for  all  the  year 

.v.  ynless  vou  naye  heard— within  a  period  of  only  a  few  months— 
the  flawless  recording  and  reproduction  of  the  human  voice  and  the 
faultless  rendition  of  all  instrumental  music,  attained  by  tfie  present 
models  of  Columbia  Grafonolas,  you  cannot  have  anything  like  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  revolutionary  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the 
art  of  sound  reproduction. 


The  greatest  $100  worth  that  has  ever  been  offered.  Its  appearance 
is  dignified  and  artistic.  In  every  detail  it  represents  all  that  is  best  that 
can  be  produced  by  the  most  expert  craftsmanship.    Delivered  In  any 

finish  anywhere. 


An  upright  and  fully  cablneted  Instrument,  embracing  the  design  and 
style  accepted  as  the  standard  of  all  talking  machines,  containing  roomy 
record  compartment  and  all  the  essentials  of  a  complete  instrument,  sup- 
plied in  Mahogany,  Satin  Walnut  or  any  oak  finish.  Delivered  anywhere 
with  our  usual  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Columbia  Stores  Co.  "•SSESSSf™ 


THE  BREEDING  SEASON 


E.  W.  Ferguson,  Jr. 

For  early  pigs  I  generally  begin 
breeding  about  December  1st,  and  by 
the  15th  am  getting  pretty  well  along. 
Some  men  attempt  to  get  their  pigs  to 
all  come  within  a  space  of  two  weeks, 
but  this  is  a  physical  impossibility 
without  carrying  about  twice  the  num- 
ber of  sows  required  or  desired  for 
breeding  purposes,  because  the  period 
between  heats  will  regularly  be  from 
three  to  four  weeks,  the  vast  majority 
of  sows  running  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  days,  so  one  must  be  sat- 
isfied if  he  gets  his  pigs  all  within 
four  weeks.  This,  however,  is  very 
seldom  possible  with  the  hogs  in  the 
finest  possible  condition. 

Not  every  sow  will  catch,  so  we  can 
only  safely  count  on  about  80  per  cent 
becoming  pregnant  at  a  single  period. 
In  actual  practice  the  average  is  much 
less  than  this,  however,  due  to  many 
different  causes.  It  is  of  first  impor- 
tance that  all  stock  shall  be  well  along 
toward  maturity,  not  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  be  fully  ma- 
tured at  mating  time,  but  they  should 
be  well  grown,  at  least,  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  April  pigs  may  be  mated  in 
December  to  bring  pigs  at  the  full 
year,  at  which  time  our  more  popular 
breeds  should  weigh  from  250  pounds 
up  and  not  be  overly  fat.  Off-hand,  I 
should  say  that  275  pounds  would 
about  hit  the  average. 

When  mated  continuously  to  bring 
pigs  at  one  year  and  never  holding 
old  stock  over,  breeders  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  the  size  and  vitality 
of  their  herds.  Some  adopt  one  plan 
and  some  another.  The  more  common 
plan  is  to  keep  over  a  few  old  bows 
to  raise  pigs  each  year  from  more  ma- 
ture stock.  My  father,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  hog  men  I  ever 
knew,  always  breeds  young  sows  to 
bring  pigs  at  a  year,  but  whenever 
possible,  he  procures  an  old  boar  and, 
contrary  to  many  wiseacres,  he  contin- 
ues to  maintain  his  herd  at  a  high 
state  of  utility  and  perfection. 

A  mistake  often  made  in  selecting 
breeding  stock  is  to  select  them  ac- 
cording to  size,  regardlesB  of  indica- 
tions that  they  will  be  good  breeders. 
Too  often  size  is  attained  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  qualities,  and  fifty 
pounds  extra  fat  may  cover  a  very  in- 
ferior animal.  I  cannot  describe  on 
paper  just  what  this  difference  is,  but 
any  hog  man  with  a  little  experience 
will  be  able  to  make  the  distinction. 


Too  often  the  largest  pigs  will  be  from 
small  litters,  and  we  must  look  for 
the  large-framed  animals  of  a  little 
more  slabby  build  to  be  the  best  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  hogs  should 
be  especially  conditioned  in  many  in- 
stances for  breeding,  though  this  might 
not  be  quite  necessary  if  the  best  kind 
of  treatment  had  been  given  them  all 
their  lives.  In  the  corn  belt  we  prac- 
ticed taking  the  corn  from  the  sows 
entirely  and  giving  them  oats,  ground 
barley  and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  or 
pasture  ration  for  a  few  weeks  before 
breeding  began.  The  boar  got  his  oat 
and  barley  ration,  some  corn,  and  was 
given  milk  if  we  had  it 

Here  we  generally  need  to  flush  up 
our  hogs,  as  they  are  true  rangers,  such 
as  most  of  us  will  have  where  Farm  Life 
circulates,  aiyl  we  want  to  fill  the  sows 
pretty  full  of  grain — corn,  if  obtain- 
able at  reasonable  price  or  if  grown 
by  the  breeder,  and  a  goodly  ration  of 
it,  as  their  system  will  demand  a  more 
heating  ration  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter. A  bounteous  barley  ration  will 
put  them  in  good  condition;  wheat, 
well  ground,  is  good.  I  do  not  want 
oats  or  rye  here  at  this  period,  how- 
ever. I  consider  it  important  to  know 
when  early  pigs  will  come,  so  keep  my 
boar  up  and  breed  the  sows,  keeping 
a  record.  I  gain  in  number  and 
strength  of  the  pigs  in  litter  by  not 
allowing  the  boar  to  tussle  around 
thru  the  herd,  with  its  consequent  ex- 
haustion and  worry.  A  well-matured 
boar  can  breed  two  sows  a  day  if  he 
is  properly  cared  for.  A  pig  under  a 
year  will  do  you  better  service  if  lim- 
ited to  one  a  day,  or  in  case  of  a 
stormy  spell  when  animal  vitality  is 
low,  allow  him  to  miss  a  day  now  and 
then.  Nor  is  this  all;  bring  him  up 
to  this  mark  gradually.  I  usually  ac- 
complish this  by  allowing  the  first  few 
covers  on  hogs  that  are  to  go  to  mar- 
ket soon,  allowing  about  two  the  first 
week  and  perhaps  four  the  second, 
after  which  I  am  ready  to  begin  on  my 
select  stock.  This  little  detail  is  very 
important  in  determining  the  next  pig 
crop,  with  perhaps  half  the  young 
boars  especially.  Too  often  I  have 
seen  the  boar  lose  his  ambition  after 
a  week  or  so  and  a  very  poor  pig  crop 
will  result  from  an  otherwise  good 
boar  that  was  improperly  handled. 

This  care  of  the  stock,  watchfulness 
of  their  condition  and  the  keeping  of 
the  record  of  breeding  necessarily 
means  a  familiarizing  of  oneself  with 
the  bunch,  and  it  is  easily  possible  to 
become  thoroly  familiar  with  twenty  to 


fifty  sows  by  constant  care  and  asso- 
ciation with  them.  In  order  to  record 
the  sows,  we  must  look  over  them 
carefully  and  pick  out  the  distinguish- 
ing marks.  I  carry  a  pair  of  shears 
along  with  me  or  hang  it  on  a  nail 
near  the  boar's  pen  and  after  breeding 
will  shear  a  patch  about  as  large  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  first  week 
these  patches  are  sheared  on  the  right 
side,  the  first  two  days  on  the  shoul- 
der, the  second  two  days  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  side  and  the  last  part  of  the 
week  on  the  ham.  The  second  week 
they  will  be  branded  on  the  back  and 
the  third  week  on  the  left  side.  Those 
remaining  will  require  no  brand,  as  by 
this  time  I  will  have  gotten  perhaps 
five-sixths  of  the  bunch  and  will  be 
able  to  find  enough  distinguishing 
marks  on  the  remainder  to  enable  me 
to  record  them  without  brands. 

By  this  simple  method  I  make  each 
sow  carry  her  breeding  calendar  right 
with  her.  I  need  not  refer  to  my  pock- 
et record  except  in  cases  where  a  sow 
has  been  rebred.  You  will  readily  see 
that  this  manner  of  breeding  will  nec- 
essarily teach  us  our  sows'  different 
dispositions  and  peculiarities,  which  I 
claim  Is  essential  for  uniform  success. 
In  my  mind,  I  am  already  picking  out 
those  of  disagreeable  tendencies  at 
breeding  time,  and  if  they  do  not  mend 
their  ways,  they  and  their  immediate 
offspring  will  be  cut  off  from  the  land 
of  living  without  a  further  chance  of 
perpetuating  these  bad  characteristics. 
Some  say  it  does  not  pay  to  spend  so 
much  time  just  on  a  hog.  Well,  I  an- 
swer it  this  way:  December,  January, 
February  and  March  are  not  very  busy 
months  with  most  of  us  farmers,  so 
what  better  thing  can  he  do  than  turn 
his  mind  to  this  sure  source  of  re- 
turns? Most  men  study  their  milk 
cows  and  work  horses  and  learn  their 
various  peculiarities,  yet  not  one  of 
these  will  probably  yield  as  large 
gross  returns  each  year  as  the  sow. 
From  $100  to  $300  is  none  too  large 
to  put  the  annual  gross  income  from 
a  sow,  and  I  claim  that  prosperity  in 
hogs  as  in  most  other  things,  bears  di- 
rect relation  to  the  close  attention 
paid  to  details,  and  that  a  man  cannot 
afford  to  handle  hogs  without  such 
care,  thought  and  attention. 


It  will  pay  you  to  keep  an  eye  out 
for  good  seed  during  threshing  time. 
Save  seed  from  those  fields  giving 
large  yields.  Later  put  the  grain 
through  the  fanning  mill. 


Get  The  Hidden 
Treasure  From  Your 
Stump  Land 

.Every  stump  on  your  farm  takes  up 
=>  from  100  to  400  sq.  ft.  of  rich  ground 
!  that  would  be  yieldire  bump<  r 
y    crops.  Take  oat  *  he  stumps!  New  land 
'  often  yields  $200  to  $300  profit  the  first  year 

HERCULES 

All  Steel  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 

Clears  an  acre  a  day.  Make  money  clear- 
ing neighbors'  farms.  Sold  on  trial  30  days. 
Three  years  Guaranty.  Special  introduc- 
tory price  cn  inmediate  orders.  POSTAL 
BRINGS  EIG  FREB  CATALOG. 


mm 


Brings 

guide,  sure  returns, 
'ave  this  machine 
and  be  made  safe  and  secure  from 
the  many  hog  diseases. 
STOP 11  HOG  LOSSES 
Hogs  goto  this  Lubricator  in  a  hurry— 
they  know  that  it's  a  cure-all  for  disease, 
an  eradicatorof  lice,  etc.  We'll  tell  you 
how  to  get  this  machine  and  all  about 
the  $10,000  Bond  Guarantee.  WRITE 

THE  MEYER  CORPORATION, 
Dept  22  Morton,  Illinois 


Comfort  in  every  thread.  84x90  In.  Fancy 
colors.  Stitched  edfrea.  Breast  buckle  and 
strap.  _  For  lartroat  horses.  .WelRha.B  lbs 
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Get'Bie  Free  Catalog" No.  9  -fufi  of  other 
banrains.    Also  free  Crocrrv  RarsraJn  Book. 
GENERAL  MERCANTILE  CO. 

"Great  Mail  Order  Iluuae" 
737  South  ath  St.  Omaha.  Neb 
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by  The  Farm  Life  Pub- 
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Wyoming,  Leading  Wool  ProHuciftg^State  in  Union 


WYOMING  is  one  of  the  grea^ 
range  states  and  £o4ay  stan 
first  in  the  production  of  wool  I 
and  mutton  products.  In  1914  more ' 
than  3,500,000  fleeces  were  taken,  mak- 1 
ing  a  total  of  more  than  28,460,000 1 
pounds  of  wool. 
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States.  They  have  been  prize-winners 
at  the  fairs  and  show  rings  all  over  the 
central  and  western  states,  and  most 


Agriculture  in  Wyoming  is  develop- j  of  these  sheep  are  Wyoming  bred.  The 
ing  rapidly,  as  irrigation  and  dry  farm-  j  Buntin-Lane  Co.  are  breeding  Hamp- 
ing  methods  bring  more  land  under  shires.  These  sheep  seem  well  adapt- 
cultivation,  but  Wyoming  will  always  |  ed  to  Wyoming  conditions,  and  this 
remain  a  stock-growing 
state,  and  the  sheep  in- 
dustry will  continue  to 
thrive  in  spite  of  the  tariff 
or  no  tariff  on  wool.  Wyo- 
ming has  a  total  area  of 
98,000  square  miles,  with 
approximately  50,000,000 
acres  of  grazing  land,  in- 
cluding the  forest  reserves. 
Not  over  6,000,000  acres 
will  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation thru  irrigation, 
and  perhaps  5,000,000  more 
may  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation by  the  so-called 
dry  farming  methods.  This 
will  leave  a  very  large 
area  that  can  only  be  util- 
ized to  the  best  advantage 
by  grazing. 

Along  with  other 
changes  in  Wyoming  have 
come  changes  in  range  con- 
ditions. The  changes  have 
been  especially  marked  in 
the  sheep  industry.  There 
are  still  a  good  many  of 
the  common  range  sheep 
in  the  state,  but  flockmas- 
ters  are  realizing  that  in 
order  to  get  the  most 
profit  out  of  the  business 
they  must  improve  their 
stock.  Therefore,  they 
have  gone  to  other  states 
and  bought  the  best  blood  to  be  found  company  has  one  of  the  best  flocks  in 
to   build  up  their   flocks.    Wyoming  the  country. 
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WYOMING 

of  these  flocks  are  now  in  Wyoming, 
one  belonging  to  the  King  Bros,  of 
Larimie,  and  the  other  to  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Cor- 
riedale  was  developed  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ensor  of  New  Zealand  from  a  cross 
between  the  English  Leicester  and  the 


A  FLOCK  OF  PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ON  THE  SUMMER  RANGE  IN  WYOMING 
These  sheep  are  from  the  Buntin-Lane  Ranoh,  famed  for  the  production  of  as  fine  pure-bred  sheen  as  oan  be  found  In 
the  entire  West.    The  original  blood  is  Imported  direot  from  New  Zealand,  and  this  is  crossed  on  the  native  sheep, 
giving  a  product  that  oan  hardly  be  exoelled  for  a  profitable  mutton  animal. 


breeders  have  done  this  until  they  have 
native  flocks  equal  to  any  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country.  Such  breed- 
ers as  King  Bros,  and  Buntin-Lane 
Sheep  Co.  of  Laramie,  and  Wood  of 
Douglas,  are  now  known  the  country 
over  as  breeders  of  pedigreed  sheep. 
Reports  have  Just  come  from  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  that  the  King 
sheep  have  taken  more  prizes  than  all 
other  sheep  at  the  show.    The  King 


The  kind  of  sheep  that  will  make  the 
best  returns  is  one  that  will  produce 
a  good  fleece  and  a  maximum  weight 
of  mutton.  The  Hampshire  and  Ram- 
bouillet  crosses  with  the  native  sheep 
produce  this  combination  with  good  ef- 
fect. Recently,  however,  a  new  breed 
which  is  said  to  combine  these  qual- 
ities to  the  highest  degree  has  been 
attracting  considerable  attention.  This 
:s  the  Corriedale.    There  are  now  two 


flocks  comprise  some  of  the  best  Ram- ,  flocks  in  this  country  brought  from 
bouillet8  to  be  found  in  the  United  New  Zealand  just  last  summer.  Both 


Merino  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
These  sheep  are  noted  for  their  hardy, 
robust  constitution,  carrying  a  valuable 
carcas  with  a  heavy  fleece  of  high- 
class  wool.  They  possess  all  the  for- 
aging ability  of  the  Merino,  but  are  not 
such  wanderers.  Their  strong  consti- 
tutions enable  them  to  withstand  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  and  they 
are  not  harmed  by  blizzards.  It  is 
claimed  in  New  Zealand  that  a  good 
Corriedale  will  produce  as  much  wool 
and  mutton  as  two  ordinary  sheep. 
These  characteristics  should  make 
them  well  adapted  to  Wyoming,  mak- 


ing them  appreciated  by  flockmasters. 

The  great  production  of  wool  in 
South  America  and  Australia  at  so 
much  less  cost  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  American  breeder  change  his 
methods  or  fail  entirely.  Therefore,  he 
is  working  to  produce  meat  rather 
than  fleece,  and  such  crosses  as  the 
Corriedale,  the  Hampshire  upon  Me- 
rinos, Merino  grades  or  common  ewes, 
and  the  Rambouillet  upon  the  native 
sheep  give  such  characters 
as  are  desired. 

These  sheep  upon  the 
ranges  of  Wyoming,  feed- 
ing upon  the  grasses  at 
high  altitudes,  have  hardy 
constitutions  and  mature 
early.  In  no  state  can  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  year 
be  spent  out  on  the  range. 
The  native  grasses  cure 
into  excellent  hay  on  the 
ground,  and  only  compara- 
tively few  days  during  the 
winter  is  it  necessary  to 
feed.  The  summer  ranges 
are  covered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent with  scrubby  timber 
and  mountain  grasses,  and 
when  the  sheep  are 
brought  down  in  the  fall 
to  their  winter  pastures  of 
alfalfa  and  native  hay,  they 
are  fat  and  strong,  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  the  ewes 
fh  condition  to  make  great 
mothers  and  the  rams  great 
sires. 

Wyoming  also  offers  ex- 
cellent  opportunities  in 
sheep  and  lamb  feeding. 
Formerly  thousands  of 
lambs  were  shipped  to  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi 
valleys  for  fattening.  The 
state  is  just  awakening  to 
the  feedinf  possibilities  along  with  its 
other  agricultural  development.  In 
some  sections  of  the  state  farmers  are 
getting  good  prices  for  the  peas  and 
oats  from  the  sheep  grower.  Lambs 
are  weighed  in  and  weighed  out  and 
both  the  farmer  and  the  sheep  grower 
make  good  profit.  Nothing  in  the  form 
of  roughage  gives  as  good  results  in 
lamb  feeding  as  alfalfa,  and  Wyoming 
has  abundance  of  this  legume.  Barley, 
speltz  and  emmer  take  the  place  of 
corn,  and  these  necessary  concentrates 
can  be  grown  in  abundance.  The  Wyc- 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


A  Buneh  of  Corriedale  Ewes.  Owned  by  Kino  Brothers.  Laremle.  Wyo 


A  Pure  Bred  Prize  Corriedale  Rem  on  the  King  Brothers'  Ranoh.  Wyoming 
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The  History  and  Home  of  the  Lordly  Short  Horn 


THE  original  home  of  the  Short- 
horn breed  of  cattle  1b  In  north- 
eastern England,  in  the  counties 
of  York,  Durham  and 
Northumberland. 

The  North  Sea  bor- 
ders this  section  on  the 
east,  with  the  Cheviot 
Hills  of  Scotland  the 
boundary  on  the  north. 
Winding  its  way  thru  a 
beautiful  grazing  coun- 
try, the  river  Tees 
■^■"idine  line 
forms  tne  uwfc^j*,. 
between  Durham  on  the 
north  and  York,  the 
largest  county  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  south.  Here 
in  the  valley  of  the 
Tees  the  Shorthorn  re- 
ceived its  early  develop- 
ment and  improvement. 
This  valley  has  beauti- 
ful long  stretches  of 
rolling  grass  lands  and 
fields  of  grain  and  roots, 
but  further  north  in 
Northumberland  the 
land  becomes  rougher 
and  more  hilly. 

The  origin  of  the 
Shorthorn  is  naturally 
veiled  in  obscurity.  No 
doubt  the  early  invad- 
ers of  England,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  others, 
brought  over  cattle 
which  were  crossed 
with  the  native  stock  of 
England.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  even  prior 
to  1600  cattle  of  Short- 
horn type  were  bred  on 
the  esta'»es  of  the  Earls 
and  Dukes  of  Northum- 
berland, in  Yorkshire, 
while  further  south,  in 
Lincoln  and  vicinity, 
red  and  other  colors  pre- 
vailed. Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the 
Teesewater  cattle  rep- 
resented one  popular  type,  while  in 
southeastern  Yorkshire  another  sort, 
known  as  the  Holderness,  was  devel- 
oped. 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  cen- 
tury Michal  Dobinson  and  Sir  William 
St.  Quintin  brought  over,  bulls  from 
Holland  and  used  these  in  their  herds 
owned  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  re- 
spectively. 

The  name,  Shorthorn,  was  used  in 
these  early  days  to  distinguish  these 
cattle  from  the  long-horned  cattle  of 
these  regions.  The  first  importations 
to  America  were  brought  to  Virginia 
in  1783  by  Gough  and  Miller.  These 
men  also  imported  again  about  1792. 
It  is  said  that  in  1791  and  also  in  1796, 
a  Mr.  Heaton  brought  Shorthorns  to 
New  York  state.  From  this  on  impor- 
tations increased  and  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Shorthorns  have  always  been 
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A  Typioal  Shorthorn  Bull,  the  Breed  That  U  Profitable  on  the  Range,  in  the  Teed  Lot  and  In  the  Dairy 


the  largest  of  any  of  the  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, besides  having  the  ability  to  fatten 
at  any  age,  thus  making  a  baby  beef 
of  good  weight  at  a  young  age. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Cruickshank  were 
along  the  line  of  early  maturity  and 
easy  fattening,  with  a  more  compact 
beef  form,  while  he  neglected  the 
milking  qualities  so  cherished  by  the 
earlier  breeders. 

Need  we  say  anything  for  a  breed 
of  cattle  that  for  two  hundred  years 
has  grown  in  popularity  until  its  im- 
press is  in  nearly  every  community 
and  on  most  of  the  farms  of  the  civ- 
ilized world? 

Because  of  the  massive  form,  grace- 
ful outlines,  splendid  carriage,  noble 
countenance  and  kind  disposition,  the 
Shorthorn  received  the  lordly  prefix. 

For  these  centuries  they  have  re- 
ceived the  care  and  attention  of  faith- 
ful admirers,  watching  the  results  of 


every  mating,  selecting  the  best  and 
discarding  the  unfit,  until  today  we 
have  the  perfection  of  the  breeder's 
art. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  Short- 
horn history  they  were  measured  by 
the  milk-pail  as  well  as  at  the  block, 
and  even  today  in  England  the  major- 
ity of  the  dairy  cows  are  of  Shorthorn 
blood. 

Too  often  we  forget  when  we  admire 
the  offspring  of  the  bull  of  some  other 
breed  that  it  was  the  Shorthorn  moth- 
er who  gave  the  qualities  for  our  ad- 
miration. 

What  other  breed  has  ever  produced 
a  cow  who  individually  has  won  pre- 
miums both  as  a  dairy  cow  and  a  beef 
specimen? 

At  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago, 
twenty-three  Shorthorn  cows  produced 
2,890  pounds  of  butter  in  ninety  days, 
and  at  the  same  time   gained  2,826 


pounds  of  milk  in  one  year  and  624 
pounds  in  live  weight. 

Rose  of  Glendale  produced  18,075 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 
She  weighed  1,450 
pounds. 

From  a  small  section 
in  North  England, 
moved  by  the  ideals  of 
those  men  to  better 
things,  comes  this 
beautiful,  docile,  use- 
ful animal,  that  has 
loaned  inspiration  to 
agriculture,  profit  to 
the  feeder,  joy  to  the 
family,  and  has  sup- 
plied the  world  with 
the  finest  beef  and 
dairy  products. 

Need  we  say  more 
than  that  this  breed 
has  moved  in  solid 
phalanx,  against  the 
f  1  a  t  -  s  i  d  e  d  scrub, 
against  the  ignorance 
and  indolence  of  the 
unprogressive  farmer, 
until  it  has  displaced 
these  obstacles  and 
brought  a  charm  and 
dignity  to  farm  life 
over  the  c  i  v  i  1  i  z  e  r1 
world? 

When  one  has  in 
spiration  enough  to 
buy  a  good  Shorthorn 
bull  he  starts  to  live 
As  this  animal  is  led 
onto  the  place  the 
family  will  gather 
around  for  critical  ex 
amination.  The  wife 
and  the  boys  will  no- 
tice his  superiority 
over  his  predecessor 
The  long  -  cherished 
family  cows  will  look 
mean  and  ugly  and  un- 
pleasant in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  grander 
animal.  An  incentive 
is  started  and  an  ideal  is  built  which 
not  only  leads  to  the  improvement  of 
the  whole  herd,  but  the  house,  the 
lawn,  the  barn,  the  farm,  will  be  built 
according  to  this  ideal. 

The  Shorthorn  is  a  work  of  art.  His 
presence  on  the  farm  is  like  a  pic- 
ture decorating  the  home  and  inspir- 
ing the  family  to  higher  and  better 
things. 

It  is  better  that  only  well-fitted  bulls 
be  sold,  and  that  they  be  sold  for  a 
good  price.  The  man  who  buys  a 
mean  bull  at  a  small  price  will  not 
get  the  benefit  that  he  should  from 
such  a  purchase.  When  he  pays  a 
good  price  for  his  bull  he  is  going  to 
appreciate  him,  and  this  appreciation 
wiil  extend  to  his  other  activities. 

The  Shorthorn,  being  the  oldes; 
and  the  most  widely  distributed  breed, 
has  rightly  won  the  honors  I  mention 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


The  Time  to  Prepare  for  the  Profits  in  the  Fur  Season 


THERE  is  a  small  army  of  boy 
trappers  in  America  today. 
These  pelt  hunters  —  for  the 
most  part  farm  youths — catch  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pelts,  estimated 
to  be  worth  a  fortune.  Since  there 
are  fur-bearing  animals  in  practically 
every  rural  community  that  can  be 
taken  with  steel  traps,  the  average 
boy  is  interested.  He  knows  that  for 
the  few  hours  spent,  nothing  will  pay 
him  better  than  trapping. 

The  first  thing  one  should  do  is  to 
select  his  grounds.  Preferably,  these 
ought  to  be  close  to  home,  especially 
If  the  beginner  has  to  cover  his  line 
on  foot  and  has  but  a  few  hours  a  day 
at  his  disposal.  The  best  time  of  the 
year  to  locate  the  dens  and  runs  which 
'he  animals  use  is  early  in  the  fall. 
At  this  season  the  fur-bearers  are  ac- 
tive storing  up  food  and  preparing 
their  quarters  for  the  winter. 

Perhapa  the  average  trap  line  ought 
he  no  longer  than  two  miles.  Of 
course,  in  some  sections  where  the 
country  is  rough  and  hard  to  travel. 
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Again,  for  the  boy  who  can  spend  but 
two  hours,  a  horse,  a  bicycle  and  even 
a  boat  or  automobile  will  enable  him 
to  run  five  or  six  miles.  One  young 
pelt  hunter  I  knew  arranged  his  sets 
so  that  he  could  look  after  them  on  his 
way  to  school,  taking  the  trapped  ani- 
mals and  hiding  them  until  after  his 
lessons,  when  the  hides  were  removed. 
Often  such  an  arrangement  can  be 
made. 

In  general,  I  will  say,  do  not  attempt 
too  much.  Five  or  six  dozen  sets  will 
not  pay  as  well  when  they  are  not  at- 
tended to  properly  as  half  that  num- 
ber looked  after  as  they  should.  Em- 
ploy as  many  sets  as  you  can  take  care 
of  right— but  NO  more. 

A  word  about  traps :  Of  course,  there 
are  none  better  than  the  celebrated 
Newhouse,  and  these  are  the  kind 
which  professional  pelt  hunters  em- 
ploy. Yet,  for  the  novice,  he  can  get 
reliable  traps  at  less  cost.    For  in- 


stance, there  is  the  victor,  the  Tri- 
umph and  the  Sargent  brands,  pat- 
terned after  the  Newhouse,  which  can 
be  depended  upon.  Then  in  the  style 
which  leaps  or  jumps  when  caught, 
there  are  the  Jump  trap,  the  Leap  trap 
and  the  Kangaroo.  Some  of  these — 
tney  are  alike  except  made  by  differ- 
ent firms — will  be  found  very  handy. 
The  principal  objection  to  them  is 
that  they  are  hard  to  set  on  cold  days 
when  the  fingers  are  numb.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  can  be  used  in  places 
where  the  Newhouse  style  would  be 
worthless;  they  are  easier  to  conceal; 
catch  the  fur-bearers  high  on  the  leg, 
lessening  the  chances  of  lost  pelts; 
and  because  the  Jump  style  is  lighter, 
more  of  them  can  be  carried  over  a 
line  with  less  labor  than  the  Newhouse 
pattern. 

Again,  there  is  the  Stop  Thief  trap. 
(This  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of 
"Wire  Spring"  trap  when  without  a 


chain.)  A  fur-bearer  taken  in  one  of 
these  is  usually  killed  without  damage 
to  the  fur.  The  Tree  trap,  too,  has  a 
place  in  the  outfit  of  the  boy  trapper, 
especially  for  the  taking  of  skunk  and 
civet  cat,  killing  them  most  of  the  time 
with  little  or  no  odor.  Then  there  are 
other  patterns,  all  of  which  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  least.  The  aver- 
age beginner  scarce  need  give  them  his 
attention,  for  rarely  can  a  place  for  a 
set  be  found  where  some  of  the  traps 
I  have  recomended  will  not  serve. 

Be  sure  all  traps  work  properly.  Ex 
amine  each  one,  and  in  case  any  are 
not  perfect,  discard  them.  Remember, 
the  loss  of  a  pelt  is  more,  generally, 
than  the  cost  of  several  traps. 

Next,  rust  the  bunch  before  setting 
them  out.  Some  prefer  to  bury  their 
traps  for  several  days  in  thick,  slimy 
mud.  This  gives  them  a  dark,  black 
color.  Others,  after  rusting^  slightly, 
make  a  stain  by  boiling  walnut  husks 
and  water. 

^Continued   on   Patre  18) 
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When  to  Plant  Orchards  and  Trees  o 

nrHpL!^te"  Cla ifSinTe  #  #  E.  R.  PARSONS,  Dry  Land  Expert  |  # 

spring.  We  often  receive  quer- 
ies on  this  subject  as  late  as  March 
and  April,  and  by  the  time  the  queries 
are  in  print  it  is  too  late  to  plant  the 
trees. 

In  the  West  we  never  plant  in  the 
fall  because  a  tree  which  is  not  estab- 
lished is  in  poor  condition  to  stand  the 
stress  of  winter  weather;  but  in  the 
fall  is  the  time  to  study  the  matter  out 
and  send  in  your  order. 

Find  out  from  some  of  the  neighbors 
the  address  of  a  reliable  nursery,  but 
do  not  buy  from  a  traveling  agent  who 
sells  trees  just  to  fill  in  his  time. 

A  nursery  with  a  reputation  protects 
the  roots  of  their  trees  after  digging 
so  that  they  will  not  dry  out  and  the 
tree  will  grow. 

A  man  who  merely  sells  trees  on 
commission  does  not  care  a  fig  whether 
they  grow  or  not,  once  he  bas  received 
the  money  for  them. 

The  root  is  the  mam  ;  art  of  the 
tree,  and  if  it  is  alloweu  to  dry  out. 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

When  trees  hang  fire  a  long  time  ,    th     tfl  and  Yellow  Transparent  for 

or  do  not  leaf  at  all,  this  is  the  trou-  Jn  f ^! lo wing  w ill  do  well  on  the  Montmorency  and  Murello  cherries, 
Dle-  .  iirv  farm  in  districts  where  they  do  any  variety  of  small  fruits,  American 

Trees  will  grow  on  your  ranch  or  on  JjJ  wSSrWU  (and  information  on  this  grapes  and  plums, 
anybody's  ranch  if  they  are  given  a  ™t  *  ^rimi  obtained  at  exper-      Blackberries,  raspberries  and  grapes 


that  any  water  coming  down  hill  will 
be  caught  in  the  dead  furrows  until  it 
soaks  in.  Later  on,  as  the  trees  grow 
larger,  these  furrows  become  filled  up 
with  the  cultivator  and  the  interspaces 
are  no  longer  dished  towards  the  rows 
of  trees.  When  this  happens  we  use 
the  disc  and  hollow  out  the  center  of 
the  interspaces  between  the  rows  and 
catch  the  water  there,  where  the  hair 
roots  are  to  be  found,  and  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

In  the  fall  and  wintpr  wt 
leaves  an*  snow       p  .-vm  -  de  <p 
rows  thru  the  ••«r*  t»tniy  to 

forty  feet  ■•'  rigiit  angle*  to  the  bli? 
zari?*  "-         wind  which  accompanies 


Dry  Land  Home  of  Frank  Kohler.  Calhan.  Colorado,  Showing  Improvement  Made  by  Treet 


i  I  ranches)  ■  Russian  olive,  black  and  I  dirt.  The  spacing  should  be  as  fol- 
mountains .and  in  ten  years  he  cleared  ™v  locust  ash  elm,  black  walnut,  lows:  Forty  feet  square  for  apples 
over  $o,000  off  it.  on(1 !  silver  poplar,  juniper,  Douglas  fir,  yel- 1  twenty  feet  for  plums  and  cherries  and 

-JKM  >~  *™  —  -  -  -;t«Uefa,p°^a.StoS(««eeotoches. 

moisture  is  cut  down  and  the  fruit  will 


Montmorency  cherries 
and  pears  also  did  well.    Apple  trees 
live  longer  than  either  plums  or  cher- 
ries. 

The  Western  slope  is  a  little  better 
for  fruit  on  account  of  the  lower  alti- 
tude and  slightly  milder  climate. 
Altitude  counts  with  trees   on  ac- 


vanety  of  trees.  .  bg  smal]er  ,n  consequence. 

Trees  around  the  house  should  not  Large  leaves  and  fruit  are  a  sure 
be  pot-holed  in  the  hard  ground,  but  g.  tha(.  tne  tree  is  getting  water  wa- 
nlanted  in  rows  and  cultivated— then  ter  it  needg 

A  row  at  the  |    Nothing  sn0uld  ever  be  planted  be- 


count  of  the  lack  of  air  pressure  which 
allows  the  frost  more  chance  to  expand  1  planted  in  rows 
the  sap,  burst  the  cells  and  winter-  they  grow  and  do  well 

kill  the  tree.  back  and  one  at  either  side  will  pro- !  tWgen"the  rows"  the  moisture  should 

We  find  fmit  in  the  wild  state  in  tect  the  house,  and  with  a  lawn  in  j  aH  be  conserve(i  Dy  cultivation  so  that 
the  dry  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  fr0nt,  add  materially  to  the  attractive-  ;f  Qne  Qr  tWQ  dry  vears  ensue,  there 

ness  of  the  place.  The  best  lawn  is  j  win  be  plenty  of  w"ater  in  the  subsoil 
made  from  alfalfa  planted  thickly  and  tQ  carry  them  thru, 
kept  down  with  the  lawn  mower.  This  Trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
causes  it  to  spread  and  stool,  and  t0Q  ]arge  jn  the  dry  orchard,  and  after 
ries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  hazel-  there  being  no  growth  to  speak  of,  a  the  tenth  year  any  -which  are  not 
nuts,  service  berries  and  grapes.  minimum  amount  of  moisture  keeps  it  tnrifty  should  be  severely  cut  back. 

All  of  these  grow  just  as  well,  or  going  without  any  artificial  watering.  I  When  planting  a  new  orchard  the 
better,  when  cultivated  in  the  plains  All  fruit  trees  are  naturally  upland  |  ]and  should  De  plowed  as  deeply  as  pos- 
country,  on  account  of  the  lower  alti-  [  trees  and  will  do  well,  with  plenty  of 


up  to  8,000  feet  and  over 

From  the  foothills  up,  the  following 
are  indigenous  to  the  West:  Wild 
plums,   cherries,   currants,  gooseber 


tude. 


For  money-making  purposes,  cher 


space  and  enough  cultivation  to  keep 
the  weeds  down,  probably  about  ten 


ries  are  about  the  best  fruit  crop  on  i  to  twelve  workings  during  the  year 


the  dry  farm,  and  every  farmer  should 
plant  for  his  own  use,  if  not  for  mar- 
ket. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  last 
ten  years,  owing  to  late  frosts  at  the 
blossoming  period,  have  not  been  so 
favorable  for  fruit-raising  as  the  ten 
previous  years. 

Drouth  is  the  least  we  have  to  fear 
in  a  well-kept  dry  farm  orchard,  or 
tree  plantation,  for  when  properly 
spaced,  and  run  according  to  direc- 
tions, the  orchard  is  drouth-proof 
wherever  there  is  a  precipitation  of 
not  less  than  fifteen 
Inches. 

Trees  of  certain 
species  are  found 
growing  wild  even 
where  the  precipita- 
tion is  only  eight 
inches.  In  California, 
the  fruit  production 
from  unirrlgated  or- 
chards, counting 
those  which  grow  on 
a  precipitation  of 
less  than  twenty 
inches,  Is  valued  at 
more  than  five  mil- 
lions. 

Any  upland  tree 
will  grow  and  do  well 
on  the  dry  farm  as 
far  as  moisture  is 
concerned,  if  given 
plenty  of  room  and 
kept  cultivated.  Even 
bottom  trees,  such  as 
cottonwoods,  w  1  I  • 
lows,  boxelders,  ma- 
ples and  poplars,  can 
be  made  to  grow,  but 
common    sense  rec- 


A  good  plowing  every  spring  is  also 
beneficial. 

The  best  varieties  of  trees  to  plant 
are  those  which  do  well  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. If  you  happen  to  be  without 
any  information  of  this  kind,  the  fol- 
lowing, as  a  general  rule,  suit  many  lo- 
cations: Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Wealthy. 
X.  Y.  Greening,  Smith's  Cider,  Duchess 


sible  and  fallowed,  in  order  to  secure 
two  or  three  feet  of  moist  soil. 

It  is  better  to  prepare  the  land  a  year 
ahead  of  time,  but  if  the  season  is  wet 
enough,  moisture  may  sometimes  be 
secured  by  fall  plowing. 

A  dead  furrow  should  be  made  for 
each  row  of  trees  and  the  holes  dug  in 
it.  These  catch  the  snow  and  water 
and  conduct  it  right  to  the  roots 

The  rows  should  run  on  a  level  grade 
across  the  slope,  if  there  is  any,  so 


Tree*  on  the-  Farm  Provide  Shade  for  the  Livestock  and  Serve  as  an  Ornament— The  Cottonwood  Makes  a  Rapid  Growth 


When  the  trees  have  grown  to  some 
size,  the  amount  of  snow  caught  in  the 
orchard  or  plantation  may  amount  to 
two  or  three  inches  of  precipitation, 
and  thus  the  trees  help  to  water  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  see  that 
the  trees  for  planting  arrive  in  good 
shape  at  their  destination,  but  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
their  roots  are  kept  in  a  moist  condi 
apples,  tion  and  never  allowed  to  become  dry 
until  saefly  planted. 

The  root  of  a  tree  or  plant  when  in 
the  open  air  is  in  the  same  parlous 
condition  as  a  fish  out  of  water. 

As  soon  as  they  arrive,  they  should 
be  sprinkled  and  soaked  up  by  burying 
up  to  the  branches  in  wet  earth.  They 
can  then  be  taken  out  a  few  at  a  time 
for  planting  purposes,  the  roots  al 
ready  being  kept  wet. 

The  next  point  to  watch  is  to  see 
that  they  are  thoroly  tamped,  other- 
wise they  cannot  absorb  any  moisture 
until  the  new  hair  roots  form,  and  will 
probably  die. 

A  tree  should  be  set  as  solidly  a? 
possible  without  injuring  the  roots. 

Another  and  most  important  item  is 
the  pruning.  The  tree  should  be  cut 
back,  leaving  only  three  or  four  stub? 
on  the  main  trunk,  with  three  or  four 
buds  to  each. 

Many  people  hate  to  buy  a  six-foot 
tree  and  then  cut  it  back  to  three  or 
four  feet;  but  that  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  do,  and  will  make  a  finer  and 
more  vigorous  tree,  and  none  will  die 
in  transportation  if  other  conditions 
are  right. 

The  writer  has  transplanted  as  many 
as  400  trees  in  a  single  block  and  had 
every  one  leaf  out  and  grow. 

In  settling  a  new  stretch  of  country 
we  always  find  the  pioneers  doubtful 
about  planting  trees. 

There  was  a  time  when  people  said 
you  could  not  raise  apples  in  Kansas, 
or  fruit  of  any  kind  in  Colorado;  but 
we  find  that  is  only  a  question  of  the 
right  varieties,  for  all  that  trees  need 
is  earth,  air  and  water,  and  a  climate 
not  quite  as  hot  as  hades  and  not  quite 
as  cold  as  the  North  Pole. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  prepare  the 
ground,  as  above  suggested,  for  plant- 
ing a  windbreak  in  the  spring.  Theie 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  every  dry 
land  farmer  not  having  a  beautiful 
grove  of  trees  od 
his  ranch.  A  grove 
of  trees  not  only 
adds  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the 
ranch,  making  it 
look  more  like  a 
real  home  instead 
of  a  temporary 
dwelling  place,  but 
it  is  also  quite  serv- 
iceable in  warding 
off  the  severity  of 
the  hard  winds  and 
is  a  protection  to 
both  man  and  beast. 
The  planting  of 
trees  in  the  plains 
districts  is  perhaps 
more  neglected 
than  any  other 
feature  on  the 
ranch.  So  seldom  is 
a  grove  seen  that 
one  here  and  there 
widely  separated 
gives  the  appear 
ance  of  an  oasis  In 
the  desert.  Begir 
preparations  n  o  ^ 
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WHAT  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  GUARD 


E.  R.  Harper 

In  the  following  article  ex-Lieut. 
Gov.  E.  R.  Harper,  a  student  of 
economic  problems,  has  treated 
this  important  question  in  an  in- 
teresting and  most  original  man- 
ner. It  should  receive  serious  con- 
sideration, and  whether  we  agree 
with  his  conclusions  or  not,  let  us 
hope  they  may  help  find  a  remedy 
for  the  situation. — Editor. 

Few,  if  any,  questions  are  of  more 
importance  and  deserve  more  earnest 
thought  and  consideration  upon  the 
part  of  every  loyal  citizen  than  does 
mav  ~*  -iur  National  Guard — our  citi- 
zen soldiery. 

Just  now,  especially,  when  Uie  ques- 
tion of  preparedness  is  absorbing  Vd« 
attention  of  our  whole  country,  the 
question  is  of  even  greater  concern. 

However,  the  consideration  given 
the  subject  in  this  article  will  not  be 
so  much  as  to  its  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  preparedness  generally,  impor- 
tant as  that  question  is,  but  more  es- 
pecially as  it  pertains  to  and  con- 
cerns our  interests  here  in  Colorado 
and  in  this  vast  inter-mountain  coun- 
try. 

Ever  since  that  hot  April  day  in  1775 
back  in  Lexington  and  Concord  have 
the  minute-men,  the  militia,  the  citizen 
soldiery,  the  National  Guard,  been  the 
most  effective  force  in  safeguarding 
our  liberties  and  maintaining  our  free 
institutions, — a  typical,  ideal  American 
defensive  force. 

During  all  those  years,  in  every 
mighty  test,  it  has  demonstrated  its 
superiority  as  a  military  power  in  de- 
fense of  the  right. 

In  the  face  of  all  that,  in  the  light 
of  the  glory  of  past  achievements,  we 
find  the  National  Guard  decreasing  in 
public  favor,  with  the  consequent  re- 
sult of  an  alarming  decrease  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  its  membership. 
What  is  the  reason?  The  glories  of 
its  past  are  just  as  inspiring,  just  as 
inviting  as  ever.  The  need  for  its  ex- 
istence is  just  as  urgent  as  ever.  The 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  our  citizens, 
young  and  old,  is  just  as  fervent  and 
devoted  as  ever — the  pessimist  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — and  yet  the 
membership  in  that  splendid  organiza- 
tion dwindles  and  public  favor  towards 
it  does  not  increase.  Why?  Well, 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  combination  of 
causes,  of  which  I  shall  refer  to  but 
one — and  that  I  consider  the  all-impor- 
tant one — namely,  the  modern  ten- 
dency of  diverting  the  services  of  the 
organization  from  its  former  ideal  pur- 
poses of  defense  of  our  liberties  to  the 
more  or  less  objectionable  work  of  po- 
lice duty.  Instead  of  its  being  equipped 
and  organized  to  meet  a  foe  from  with- 
out in  protection  of  the  whole  people, 
it  is  more  likely  called  upon  to  meet 
and  contest  against  our  own  people  in 
times  of  disorder  or  unusual  excite- 
ment; to  go  out  on  petty  police  duty 
at  almost  every  street  corner  brawl  or 
unlawful  act  of  our  citizens — truly  not 
the  most  inspiring  patriotic  duty — cer- 
tainly not  the  one  most  appealing  to 
every  one  of  our  best  young  men. 

An  Auxiliary  Force 

"But,"  you  say,  "we  must  have  some 
auxiliary  force  to  co-operate  with  our 
peace  officers  in  case  of  extreme 
need."  Yes,  and  we  can  have,  and  still 
leave  our  citizen  soldiery  to  return  to 
its  true  and  laudable  function  in  the 
plans  of  our  free  government.  We  can 
have  it  thru  a  properly  established 
constabulary,  a  system  that  has  been 
and  is  being  used  in  several  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  all  cases 
demonstrating  its  efficiency  beyond  a 
doubt.  "Oh,  but,"  I  hear  you  say,  "that 
system  would  be  too  expensive  for  us, 
especially  out  in  this  Western  country 
where  the  general  government  owns 
and  controls  such  a  large  percentage 
of  our  territory."  That  is  true,  if  the 
states  must  bear  the  whole  expense 
constantly.  Even  thickly  settled  and 
self-owned  Pennsylvania  finds  its  pres- 
ent very  efficient  and  satisfactory  or- 
ganization still  inadequate,  and  is  con- 
cerned as  to  means  of  meeting  the  add- 
ed heavy  expense  of  an  increase  to  the 
proper  size. 

Put  a  way  can  be  found  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation  without  material- 
ly adding  to  the  expense  upon  any  part 


of  the  people,  and  that  is  by  a  nation- 
al constabulary. 

Now,  don't  you  states'  rights  fellows 
become  overly  concerned  and  cry  "Na- 
tional Paternalism."  Personally,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  we  have  enough, 
and  more,  of  governmental  paternal- 
ism ;*  but  in  the  proposed  system  no 
danger  lies  in  that  direction. 

Let  a  part  of  the  regular  army  be 
formed  into  a  division  of  constabu- 
lary, to  be  made  up  of  picked  men  of 
superior  stature  and  intelligence,  men 
paid  more  than  the  regular  army  men 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  men  avail- 
able. In  fact  let  the  division  be  the  most 
desirable  and  highest  attainable  in  the 
army.  Their  mountings  should  be  of 
the  highest  possible  grade,  similar  to 
those  beautiful,  imposing  looking 
horses  of  the  Pennsylvania  contabu- 
lary. 

Instead  of  their  being  located  in  a 
te?'  posts  or  forts,  as  they  wo-aW  be 
ordina-tily  under  the  present  system, 
there  shot'--*.  De  enough  in  this  con- 
stabulary division  to  permit  furnishing 
squads  or  companies  of  200  or  250,  or 
whatever  number  army  experts  deem 
advisable,  to  be  stationed  at  several 
central  strategic  points,  such  as  San 
Francisco,  Salt  lake  City,  Denver,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  so  on,  east,  west,  north 
and  south  thruout  the  country. 

While  thus  stationed,  they  would 
proceed  as  under  general  army  orders 
and  instructions,  just  as  they  would 
if  they  were  at  some  regular  post.  In 
case  of  trouble  in  any  state  that  gets 
beyond  the  control  of  the  local  author- 
ities, instead  of  the  government  call- 
ing out  the  National  Guard,  as  under 
the  present  plan,  it  would  decide  the 
number  of  constabulary  necessary  and 
make  requisitions  therefor  to  the  near- 
est constabulary  station,  for,  say  50  to 
100,  or  even  the  whole  command.  Then 
if  that  were  not  enough,  call  upon  the 
next  nearest  station.  That,  however, 
would  rarely,  if  ever,  happen,  for  the 
reason  that  instead  of  a  force  of  our 
own  neighborhood  boys,  subject  to  lo- 
cal influence,  you  would  have  a  thoro- 
ly  efficient,  perfectly  equipped  force 
subject  to  no  local  influence,  knowing 
neither  side  to  the  controversy,  trained 
only  to  carry  out  orders  under  the  law, 
and  whenever  one  of  such  a  force 
comes  down  street  or  across  field  he 
will  look  more  formidable  than  a  whole 
company  of  our  neighbor  boys  and 
friends.  Their  effectiveness  has  been 
so  clearly  demonstrated  in  other  fields 
that  it  admits  of  no  denial. 

While  these  men  are  on  duty  under 
call  from  the  government  then  the 
state  shall  pay  for  their  services,  and 
in  that  way  the  state  would  get  just 
what  it  paid  for  and  no  more. 

In  addition  to  their  field  service 
while  on  waiting  duty,  they  should  he 
of  direct  assistance  toward  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard 
proper,  while  their  officers  should  be 
available  to  instruct  both  the  Guard 
and  the  citizens  generally  in  their  oc- 
casional camps  which  are  properly 
coming  in  vogue  so  generally. 

Establish  this  system  and  thereby  re- 
establish the  citizen  soldiery  or  Na- 
tional Guard  where  it  was  originally, 
for  the  high  and  imposing  patriotic 
purpose  of  national  defense,  whence 
the  call  to  duty  would  come  only  be- 
cause of  the  country's  great  need. 
Have  the  organization  a  school  for  the 
making  of  strong,  healthy,  manly  men, 
— men  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and 
there  will  be  need  for  no  further  con- 
cern on  the  question,  "What  of  our  Na- 
tional guard?" 


THE   DENVER  MARKETS 


The  cattle  market  the  past  couple 
of  weeks  has  heen  rather  slow  and 
prices  not  very  much  changed  on  any 
class.  The  receipts  were  considerably 
lighter  than  they  have  been  and  the 
quality  on  the  average  was  common, 
indicating  that  stockmen  are.. cleaning 
up  the  last  of  their  fall  shipments  and 
dealers  on  the  Denver  market  believe 
the  fall  movement  to  be  just  about 
over.  Fat  cattle  sold  readily  to  pack- 
ers, but  the  proportion  of  suitable  kill- 
ing stuff  in  the  receipts  was  very  light. 
Oood  beef  steers  are  selling  from  $6.50 
to  $7.25  and  good  fat  cows  are  bring- 
ing $5.50  to  $6.30.  Bulls  are  bringing 
$4.25  to  $4.75  for  butcher  grades.  Veal 
calves  are  selling  around  $7.50  to  $10. 
The  demand  for  good  feeding  cattle 
was  strong,  hut  the  quality  of  the  stuff 
here  was  very  poor.     A  good  many 


Sensible  Gifts  for 
Sensible  Workers 

What  will  please  dad  or  brother  or  one 
of  the  hands  more  than  a  pair  of  warm 
"Ball-Band"  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boots?  A 
new  pair  of  "Ball-Band"  Boots  or  Arctics 
is  always  welcome.  "Ball-Band"  Arctics 
for  men,  women  and  children  are  lined 
with  warm  wool,  dry  and  comfortable. 

"BALLHBANDT 

Rubber  Footwear 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  so  vou  will  be  sure  you 
are  getting  "Ball-Band."  It  has  the  lowest  cost 
per  days  wear  of  any  rubber  footwear. 

"Ball-Band"  boots  are  vacuum  cured.  During 
the  vulcanizing  this  process  causes  a  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  the  fabric  and  rubber  and 
makes  the  boot  one  solid  piece. 

Write  for  Freo  Booklet 

showing  all  sorts  of  different  kinds  of  dry,  well- 
fittinj;,  sturdy  footwear.  Select  presents  from 

this  book. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
336  Water  Street  Nlishawaka,  Ind. 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being;  exported  in  less  than  six  wee 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 

country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  (rood 
localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc.  ^4 
There  is  no  wnr  tax  on  land  and  no  ronflcrlption. 
Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  other  information  to 


J.  L.  PORTE 
Dunn   Block,   Great    Fall*  Mont. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Grades  Roads 
Levels  Land 


Difchind-t 

Hade  Easy  f 


With  the  Mtrtin  Ditcher  «d  Grader 


Cuts  V-«shaped  ditch  up 
to  4  ft.  deep.  Fine  for, 
levee  work;  ter- 
racing-; cleaning 
out  laterals  and  bed  furrowing. 

Simple — Practical 

Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
fix.  Weighs  300  lbs.   Does  all. 
Pays  for  itself  in  a  few 


Sold  on 
10  days'  trial. 

Money-back  jnarantee. 

Thousands  in  use. 

and  more  than  the  big  machines. 

hours'  use.  Write  for  catalog;  and  special  Introductory  proposition, 
DWEHSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Incorporated,  Bof  808,   Denver,  Colorado 


northern  Colorado  feeders  did  not  pur- 
chase their  feeding  supplies  until  late, 
hoping  for  a  lower  market,  and  a  good 
many  of  these  were  in  the  market  the 
last  couple  of  weeks.  A  good  clear 
ance  was  made  on  the  Denver  market 
from  day  to  day,  and  prices  paid  here 
are  relatively  higher  than  those  pre 
vailing  on  the  Eastern  markets.  Most 
of  the  pretty  fair  two-year-old  steer? 
sold  from  $6  to  $6.60,  with  choice  to 
fancy  stuff  from  $6.60  to  $7.25  and 
plain  steers  around  $5.75  to  $6.  Feed 
ing  cows  sold  .from  $4.75  to  $5.50. 
Breeding  cows*  and  heifers  are  in 
strong  demand  and  prices  fully  as 
high  as  at  any  time  this  fall.  Good 
cows  are  selling  from  $5.75  to  $6.50 
and  choice  breeding  heifers  up  to 
$7.25.  Stock  calves  are  also  in  strong 
demand  at  $7  to  $8.50. 

The  hog  demand  was  good  for  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  and  the  market 
was  active.  Prices  remain  much  the 
same,  with  pretty  good  hogs  selling 
from  $6.25  to  $6.60.  Bulk  of  the  sup 
ply  on  the  Denver  market  is  coming 
from  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Idahc 
points,  with  a  few  shipments  frorr 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  West  u 
rapidly  getting  into  the  hog  raising 
and  finishing  buisness,  and  Western 
states  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
they  are  pretty  well  able  now  to  fur 
nish  most  of  the  hogs  needed  on  thi 
Denver  market. 


The  Letz  outfit  (Grinder  and  HIIII 
Alfalfa  Cutter  attachment)  grinds  400   ^  ^ 
to  600  lbs.  alfalfa  meal  per  hour  with  a  4  SB 
h.  p.  engine.    Also  gnnds  clover  hay.  all  ^ 
kinds  grain,  snap  corn  (com.  cob.  husks)  m 
kaffir  corn  in  the  head,  etc.    Gnnds  oat  hulls  !! 
■  or  screenings  to  flour.    Silent  running,  self-  m 

-w   aligning,  self-sharpening — uses  2S%  less  gas.    Pays  for  m 

-  TrT7  FEED  MILL  sclf  b,y  sav'"E  m  ^ s"""1-  2 
n  World'a  Best  Feed  Grinders  back  ifnrt  "^'luxo^™* § 

2   Write  for  This  Free  Book 

■        State  h.  p.  of  your  engine  and  we'll  send  you  a 
m  valuable  48-page  book  on  feeding  farm  animals,  free. 

«  LETZ  MFC  CO,  305  East  Road,  Croon  Point,  Ind.  . 
%!■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■■•■II''" 


The  sheep  supply  was  considerably 
ighter  than  it  has  been  and  the  mar- 
et  rather  quiet.  Prices  remain  about 
he  same,  with  a  strong  demand  for 
11  good  fat  sheep  and  lambs  and  a. 
air  demand  for  feeders.  Good  fat 
•wes  are  selling  from  $5  to  $5.30,  with 

fat  lambs  from  $8  to  $8.40.  Feeding 
wes  are  bringing  $4.25  to  $5.15  and 
eeding  lambs  are  selling  at  $7.50  to 

SS.20. 


Constant  care  is  one  of  the  secrets 
f  success  in  the  breeding  or  feeding 
r  stock  of  all  kinds.  It  is  only  the 
lan  who  likes  work  of  this  kind  who 
ill  make  any  real  success  in  ft. 


i 
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CONTAGIOUS   ABORTION  OF 
CATTLE 


I 

A.  A.  Herman,  D.V.S. 

Very  little  is  really  known  about  this 
malady  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
tho  its  effects  have  been  so  far-reach- 
ing and  its  spread  so  rapid  that  few, 
if  any,  herds  are  unaffected,  and  tho 
many  have  failed  to  recognize  and 
name  the  ailment,  almost  everyone  has 
complained  of  having  an  animal  which 
could  not  again  be  gotten  "in  calf" 
(pregnant) ;  another  which  may  have 
lost  the-  calf  by  premature  birth,  tho, 
of  course,  the  ever-handy  neighbor  dog 
could  be  blamed  for  chasing  them,  they 
got  their  feet  wet,  were  snowed  in,  had 
a  hard  winter  or  a  dry  summer  or  a 
hundred  other  reasons  from  warbles  to 
"hollow-horn" — or  the  calf  came  O.  K. 
and  at  the  right  time,  but  the  placenta 
stuck. 

In  presenting  a  few  observations  on 
this  disease  it  is  not  the  purpose  or  in- 
tention of  the  writer  to  argue  or  discuss 
the  various  notions  pro  and  con,  but 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  and 
well  to  remember,  that  where  the  con- 
dition called  Contagious  Abortion  or, 
more  correctly,  "Granular  Vaginitis," 
is  unknown,  such  discouraging  inci- 
dents as  sterility,  abortions  and  re- 
tained placentas  are  also  exceedingly 
uncommon.  We  cannot  deny  that  ex- 
cessive abuse  may  produce  an  abortion, 
but  we  do  believe  that  some  such  vio- 
lence is  often  blamed  for  a  condition 
which  is  due  solely  to  the  destructive 
activity  of  a  definite  micro-organism 
affecting  a  definite  internal  organ  in  a 
definite  way  and  producing  thereby  a 
result  which  may  be  so  mild  as  to  be 
ignored  and  escape  the  observation  of 
all  but  the  most  careful  scientific  ob- 
server, or  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to 
produce  first  the  abortion  of  the  foetus, 
the  retention  of  the  after-birth,  and 
finally  by  a  catarrhal  condition,  a  puru- 
lent condition  or  a  cystic  ovary;  it 
may  result  in  sterility  all  in  the  "same 
cow.  She  may  even  die  of  generalized 
infection  and  still  the  germ  is  the 
same  as  in  the  mild  neglected  case, 
varying  only  in  virulence,  and  con- 
trolled not  so  much  by  care  and  han- 
dling as  by  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree of  resistance  in  the  particular  an- 
imal body  which  it  invades. 

Do  not  be  deceived  into  believing 
that  any  breed  or  cross  of  cattle  is 
more  resistant  than  another  breed  or 
cross.  All  breeds  may  be  affected 
alike  just  as  all  hogs  are  equally  sus- 
ceptible to  Hog  Cholera,  whether  they 
be  clover-hoofed  or  mule-foot. 

Age  is  only  a  factor  in  so  far  as  we 
have  observed  that  if  a  cow  became  af- 
fected at  the  first  service,  or  soon 
thereafter,  she  may  be  able  to  carry  a 
foetus  safely  to  maturity  after  she  has 
aborted  a  number  of  times  and  there- 
after, since  there  has  been  slowly  and 
gradually  developed  within  her  body 
by  the  forces  of  nature  a  degree  of 
resistance,  she  may  be  perfectly  safe 
and  sure  to  conceive  at  regular  inter- 
vals during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Such  a  cow  is  not  cured,  as  she  may 
constantly  disseminate  the  disease  to 
others,  but  she  has  sufficient  vitality  to 
prevent  the  undesirable  sequelle. 

Large  Per  Cent  Infected 

Authentic  reports  place  the  figure  at 
95  per  cent  of  the  cattle  within  this 
state  as  affected  and  the  losses  to  this 
branch  of  the  livestock  industry  as  a 
round  million  of  dollars  annually,  prin- 
cipally thru  the  lessened  increase  in 
the  birth  rate  of  calves,  medical  atten- 
tion to  affected  herds  and  the  removal 
of  after-births,  lessened  production  of 
milk,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sums 
expended  on  condition  powders,  cure- 
alls,  etc. 

The  breeder  of  beef  cattle  has  fewer 
calves  to  brand  and  trouble  with  an 
occasional  cow  who  is  so  uncontrolla- 
ble during  the  season  of  "heat"  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  irritation,  that 
she  paints  the  range  red  or  deserts  the 
herd  completely.  The  dairyman  is 
forced  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  anywhere 
from  five  to  twenty  of  his  best  cows 
annually  because  they  have  gradually 
dried  up  and  do  not  promise  to  freshen 
again.  In  replacing  such  cows  by  out- 
side purchases,  he  Incurs  the  grave 
danger  of  Introducing  a  multitude  of 
other  contagious  diseases,  such  as  tu- 
berculosis, necrotic  stomatitis,  calf 
diphtheria,  blackleg,  white-scours, 
mange  ©r  lice. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


FORTY  Horse  Power 
7  passenger  FOUR 

*885. 


Show  us 
the  hill  this  Car  cant  climb 

Or  show  us  the  hill  that  you  THINK  it  can't  climb— and  we'll  give 
you  the  best  demonstration  of  hill-climbing  that  you  ever  witnessed. 

This  Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  is  the  MOST  POWERFUL  car  on 
the  market  at  its  price.  With  its  motor  INCREASED  from  3^  x  5 
to  3%-inch  bore  x  5-inch  stroke,  it  develops  and  delivers  FORTY 
Horse  Power.  And  it  is  the  ONLY  7-passenger,  4-cylinder  car  with 
a  3%  x  5,  FORTY  Horse  Power  motor  that  has  ever  been  offered 
in  America  or  Europe  at  less  than  $1,000. 

Owing  to  the  high  location  of  the  carburetor,  the  6-inch  intake  and  the  scientific  design 
of  the  gas  passages,  it  is  the  snappiest,  most  flexible  4-cylinder  motor  that  you  ever 
drove.  In  POWER  and  flexibility  it  equals  most  Sixes  on  the  market  ' 

But  POWER  alone  is  not  the  only  reason  that  it  stands  supreme  in  the  4-cylinder  market. 
Studebaker  has  seta  new  standard  of  VALUE  for  Fours.  For  while  the  price  has  been 
reduced  from  $985  to  $885,  nothing  but  the  price  has  been  decreased.  In  POWER,  size 
and  quality  the  car  has  been  greatly  INCREASED.  And  wherever  materials  were 
changed,  BETTER  materials  were  used,  as  for  example,  in  the  upholstery  which  is 
the  finest,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather. 

From  any  angle  —  POWER,  hill-climbing,  performance  on  the  roads,  size,  riding- 
comforts  or  quality — this  Studebaker  FOUR  stands  in  a  class  of  its  own — the  GREAT 
value  of  the  year.  And  knowing  what  that  name  of  Studebaker  stands  for — knowing 
the  long  years  that  Studebaker  has  studied  the  farmer's  transportation  problems, 
certainly  you  can  not  safely  invest  one  dollar  in  a  car  until  you  know  this  latest  and 
best  Studebaker.    See  it  at  your  dealer's — and  write  for  1916  Catalog  at  once! 


STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit— Dept.  F  19 

More  than  200,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $885 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  850 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1185 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  -  -  $875 
Open  Express  Car  -  -  850 
Station  Wagon      -    -  875 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger$1050 
Roadster,  3-passenger  -  1000 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  1350 
Coupe,  4-passenger  -  -  1550 
Limousine,  7-passenger  -  2250 
F.  O.  8.  Detroit 


Granular  Vaginitis  is  a  venerial  dis- 
ease transmitted  .usually  by  the  act  of 
copulation,  tho  unbred  heifers  may  con- 
tract it  by  soiling  the  external  genital 
organs  while  lying  in  the  excreta  of 
nfected  animals.  A  number  of  germs 
have  been  found  by  noted  investiga- 
tors, but  they  are  probably  secondary 
invaders  and  except  for  their  effect  in 
intensifying  the  symptoms,  complicat- 
ing the  treatment,  and  weakening  the 
powers  of  resistance  by  the  animal  to 
the  still  unidentified  organism,  which 
is  the  true  cause,  they  might  as  well 
be  ignored. 

Usual  Symptoms 

The  first  hint  that  the  disease  pre- 
vails in  the  herd  is  had  when  an  other- 
wise reliable  cow  is  taken  for  service 
repeatedly  at  regular  intervals,  and 
often  to  a  number  of  different  sires, 
without  conceiving,  or  the  cow  may 
be  thot  to  be  in  calf  and  later  show 
evidence  of  menstruation.    The  pres- 


ence of  the  disease  germs  in  the  va- 
ginal cavity  creates  a  medium  in 
which  the  male  sperm  cannot  survive 
aid  impregnate  the  female  ovum,  con- 
sequently the  cow  served  will  dis- 
charge about  a  teacupful  of  brownish 
muco-purulent  secretion  about  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  service. 

The  tendency  to  place  the  blame  on 
one  bull  or  another  at  this  time,  and 
trying  another  bull  greatly  hastens  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  for  ever  after 
each  bull  so  used  is  himself  infected 
and  becomes  a  disseminator  of  the 
disease. 

Breeding  the  cow  every  third  week 
and  even  serving  her  to  a  number  of 
bulls  on  the  same  day  in  the  hope  that 
from  some  one  of  the  services  she 
may  be  impregnated,  is  a  harmful 
practice  and  only  makes  treatment 
more  difficult,  as  the  service  increases 
the  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
already  greatly  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  genital  organs.   This  ir- 


ritated inflamed  conditon  accounts  for 
the  increased  and  often  uncontrollable 
sexual  excitement  of  infected  cows.  A 
cow  so  affected  should  not  be  served, 
and  soothing  antiseptic  douches  should 
be  administered  to  allay  the  irritation. 
A  2  per  cent  Bacillol  solution  is  the 
best. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  determine  posi- 
tively the  presence  of  Granular  Vagi- 
nitis in  the  herd  to  avoid  confusing  it 
with  other  diseases,  an  abortion  solu- 
tion has  been  prepared  for  use  similar 
to  Tuberculin  for  the  Tuberculin  test 
in  diagnosing  tuberculosis.  The  abor- 
tion solution,  however,  has  proved  un- 
reliable, so  we  must  depend  on  some 
other  feature. 

Some  feature  which  is  constantly 
found  in  each  infected  animal  and  is 
as  truly  absent  in  each  uninfected 
beast  is  necessary,  just  as  in  hog 
cholera  small  turkey  egg  spots  on  the 
kidney  are  sought  for  and  when  found 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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WONDERS  Or  SOILS  AND  PLANTS 

Michael  K.  Boyer 

The  condition  of  the  soil  may  be 
Judged  by  the  kind  of  tree  that  flour- 
shea  in  it.  Where  hardwood  trees 
abound  we  know  the  soil  is  rich  and 
the  climate  healthy. 

We  likewise  can  be  assured  tnai 
*ood  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  can  be 
secured  where  the  sugar  maple  the 
beech  and  the  white  and  black  oaks 

^Where  the  willows,  poplars,  birch, 
red  maple,  black  ash  and  elms  are 
found  the  soil  is  wet.  While  drain- 
age can  render  such  lands  available 
for  farm  purposes,  they  are  better  fit- 
ted for  the  growing  of  grass  than  they 
are  for  grain  or  fruits.  , 

Hickories,  buckeyes  and  black  wa  - 
nut  trees  grow  in  a  strong,  rich  soil. 
Such  soils  are  very  hard  to  work  but 
when  they  are  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion they  show  great  fertility. 

The  soil  is  light  and  thm  where  the 
chestnut  grows,  but  excellent  for  corn, 
rye  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 

Soils  are  classified  under  Ave  heads: 
Loamy,  clayey,  sandy,  chalky  and 
peaty. 

A  single  leaf  of  an  apple  tree  has 
100  000  pores.  Thru  each  one  of  these 
pores  water  is  continually  passing  off 
into  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  thirst  of  air  for  water  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  dryer  the  air,  the  great- 
er quantity  of  water  it  consumes. 

Air  is  constantly  forcing  the  moist- 
ure out  of  every  plant.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that,  after  several  days  of  hot 
weather,  every  plant  does  not  wither 
and  dry  up.  Yet,  planted  in  light 
soils  and  exposed  locations,  these 
plants  hold  their  greenness  thruout 
weeks  of  drought. 

How  wonderful  is  the  acacias  and 
cacti  which  grow  and  remain  green 
out  on  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Ari- 
zona. 

Plants  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings,  and  prepare  accordingly. 

Where  the  supply  of  water  is  scanty, 
the  plants  hoard  it  carefully.  Did  they 
not  do  this  they  would  perish. 

The  food  is  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  sap  that 
arises  thru  the  veins  of  the  plants 
feeds  them.  The  mineral  matter  is 
made  use  of,  and  the  water  which 
contained  it  is  allowed  to  escape  thru 
their  leaves. 

The  leaf  of  the  hawthorn  tree  is 
much  smoother  on  the  upper  side  than 
on  the  under  one,  and  has  a  dull  ap- 
pearance. This  is  due  to  the  upper 
side  being  more  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  glaze  does  not 
allow  the  hot  rays  to  suck  all  the  wa- 
ter out  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Some  plants  refuse  to  part  with  wa- 
ter thru  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf. 

Laurustinus  and  lilac  leaves  have  no 
pores  at  all  on  the  shiny  upper  sur- 
face. Pine  trees  inhabit  dry,  sandy 
soils. 

Pine  trees  grow  thick,  fleshy  need- 
les, instead  of  leaves,  which  have  very 
few  openings  thru  which  water  may 
escape. 

Australia  is  the  dryest  of  all  con- 
tinents, and  yet  it  has  plenty  of  trees. 

The  trees  of  Australia  do  not  grow 
any  more  leaves  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Besides,  seemingly  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  they  turn  those 
few  leaves  edgewise  to  prevent  the 
sun  rays  falling  direct  upon  broad  sur- 
face. 

The  Australian  acacias  are  a  won- 
der. When  fully  grown  they  shed 
their  leaves  altogether;  they  retain 
the  leaf  stalk  and  produce  two  tiny 
wings,  which  turn  their  edges  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun. 

Cabbages  require  a  liberal  supply  of 
water.  Unless  this  supply  is  unlimit- 
ed, their  big  leaves  will  give  off  so 
much  to  the  air  that  they  will  wilt 
and  die. 

There  is  a  dusty,  mealy  appearance 
to  the  leaves  of  a  fresh  cabbage.  Un- 
der a  microscope  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  bloom  is  composed  of  tiny  needles 
of  wax.  The  wax  was  produced  by 
the  vabbage  in  order  to  protect  itself 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

During  a  drought,  a  square  foot  of 
long  pasture  grass  will  give  off  nearly 
four  and  two-fifths  pints  of  water  ev- 
ery twenty-four  hours.  From  an  acre 
of  meadow  there  rices  Into  the  air  106 
tons  of  water  during  a  day  and  night 
of  sunnier  weather. 


Easy  Starting;    No  Cranking;    Fuel  Saving. 


Let  me  send  you 
a  WITTE  Engine 
to  earn  Its  own 
cost,  while  you 
pay  lor  It. 

ED.  H.  WITTE. 

Here  Are  My 
Latest  Prices: 

F.  O.  B.  Factory. 
Stationary  Engines. 

2  H-P.,        -  $34.95 

3  H-P..         -  52.45 

4  H-P.,  -  69.75 
6  H-P.,  97.75 
8  H-P.,         -  139.65 

12  H-P.,  -  197.00 

16  H-P.,  279.70 
22  H-P.,         -  359.80 

Portable  Engines. 

2  H-P.,        •  $39.95 

3  H-P.,         -  60.50 

4  H-P.,  •  82.75 
6  H-P.,  -  127.75 
8  H-P..         -  174.65 

12  H-P.,  -  237.00 
IS  H-P.,  -  329.70 
22  H-P.,         •  412.30 

Engine  Saw-Rigs. 
4  H-P-,        •  $124.25 
6  H-P.,         -  152.25 
8  H-P.,         -  202.15 
12  H-P.,         -  267.00 
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WHEN  you  can  buy  a  20  H-P.  automobile  for  $400.00, 
"  or  a  40  H-P.  car  for  $885.00— nationally  advertised 
prices  for  cars  of  known  high  quality,  why  should  you 
pay  $25  to  $40  per  horse-power,  for  any  single-cylinder 
gasoline  engine.    Besides  the  engine,  the  automobile 

has  its  transmission,  body,  radiator,  lights,  springs,  wheels,  axles, 
tires  and  many  other  parts  not  required  in  the  gasoline  engine. 

Everybody  agrees  that  present  auto  prices,  $20  to  $25  per  horse- 
power, buy  good  high-grade  cars.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  see  that  less 
than  $17.50  per  horse-power  is  enough  to  pay  for  high-quality,  sta- 
tionary gasoline  engines. 

Sent  Direct  From  My  Factory 
to  User— 5 -Year  Guarantee 

Large  quantity  manufacturing  makes  the  lower  automobile  prices. 
My  large  quantity  manufacturing  makes  my  low  prices — that  and  my 
small  cost  of  selling— direct-from-factory-to-user. 

Easy  Terms     Lower  Prices 


My  easy-payment  plan  of  selling, 
makes  it  easy  for  you  to  own  a  WITTE 
engine  on  terms  under  which  the  engine 
can  earn  its  own  cost  while  you  pay  for 
it.  Write  me  your  address,  and  tell  me 
the  kind  of  work  you  have  to  do,  and  I 
will  send  you  my  most  liberal  offer. 


I  rwill  undertake  to  prove  that  my 
engines,  at  less  than  $17.50  per  horse- 
power, are  worth  most  to  have  for  any  farm  or 
shoo  work.  More  money  for  any  engine,  will  not 
do  the  work  for  less  cost,  and  that  is,  really,  the 
deciding  test.   Let  me  send  you  my  evidence  to 
show  that  a  WITTE  engine  will  do  your  work  in 
the  highest-quality  kind  of  way,  and  at  a  big  sav- 
ing in  cost  for  you. 


Write  For  My  Book.  eMxypfa7nabomy 

high-quality  engines,  and  how  I  can  sell  them  for  low 

prices.  Learn  why  I  use  semi-steel  castings,  with  engine  bed  separa- 
ble from  cylinder;  vertical  valves;  four-ring  pistons;  automobile 
ignition;  safety  spark-shift  for  easy  and  safe  starting;  and  30  other 
features,  without  which  no  engine  is  now  of  the  highest  quality. 
Write  me  today  at  my  nearest  office. 

Ed.H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

2649  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
2649  Empire  Building.       PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


A  study  of  my 
book  will  make  you 
competent  to  judge 
any  engine  correct- 
ly, and  enable  you 
to  select  your  en- 
gine safely,  on  your 
own  judgment, 
whether  you  ever 
buy  from  me  or 
not. 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 
and  Gas. 


I"' 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Ed.  H  Witts,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

2649  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2649/  Empire  Bldg. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pleaoc  aend  me  your  newest  and  finest  engine  book.  "How 
to  Judge  Engines,"  and  tell  me,  without  any  obligation  on  rry 
part,  how  easily  1  can  get  a  WITTE  engine,  if  1  should  wish 
one,  at  your  new  low  prices. 


Name. 


St.  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 


A  single  cabbage  plant  has  been 
known  to  give  off  two  and  one-half 
pints  of  water  within  a  similar  period. 

There  are  7,000  leaves  on  a  60-foot 
elm  tree.  These  leaves,  if  spread  out, 
would  cover  a  surface  of  200,000 
feet,  or  five  acres.  Over  seven  tons 
of  water,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  pass 
out  of  these  leaves  into  the  air  with- 
in a  summer  day. 

Roots  of  a  plant  grow  from  the 
■item,  instead  of  the  stem  growing 
prom  the  roots,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

When  a  seed  germinates,  the  light- 
'oving  stem  is  sent  upward  and  the 
dark-loving  root  downward. 

Saw  off  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  a 
series  of  rings  will  be  found  from  the 
center  to  the  bark.  Each  ring  marks 
a  year  of  growth,  and  also  indicates 
the  dry  and  wet  seasons  thru  which 
*his  tree  lived.  The  rings  are  always 
of  unequal  width — the  narrower  ones 
represent  the  dry  seasons,  and  the 
wide  ones  wet  seasons. 

Every  rose  has  its  thorn.  Such 
fruits  as  blackberries  and  raspberries 
have  prickles,  which  strip  off  with  the 
outer  bark.  The  thorns  on  roses  will 
not  strip  off,  being  hardened,  undevel- 
oped branches. 

The  theory  for  the  growth  of  prick- 
les is  a  provision  of  nature  to  protect 


the  plants  from  being  eaten  off  by  ani- 
mals. The  stems  having  a  pleasant, 
aromatic  flavor,  cows  and  sheep  would 
eat  them  during  the  winter  were  it 
not  for  the  prickles. 

As  a  rule,  moss  is  found  on  the  north 
side  of  trees  growing  in  forests.  This 
moss  is  never  found  on  trees  growing 
singly  and  alone  in  the  open. 

Coolness,  shade  and  moisture  are  re- 
quired for  the  growth  of  moss. 

Trees  have  both  a  cool  and  a  warm 
side,  and  moss  invariably  forms  on  the 
cool  side. 

The  heart  of  a  tree  is  generally 
found  nearest  the  cool  and  mossy  side. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  not  an 
artichoke,  but  a  sunflower  with  its 
tubers  developed  by  cultivation. 

Cultivation  has  developed  peaches, 
apricots  and  nectarines  from  the  al- 
mond, to  which  family  these  three  be- 
long. 

Seventy-odd  existing  varieties  of  ap- 
ples have  sprung  from  the  wild  crab- 
apple. 

The  turnip  kohlrabi  is  a  cabbage. 
The  cucumber  and  the  tomato  are 

fruits. 

The  gooseberry  Is  a  currant. 

The  onion  is  a  flower,  its  various 
species  bearing  white,  yellow,  blue  and 
rose  colored  blossoms. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH  ELECTRICITY 


Modern  City  Comfort  and 
Convenience  for  the  Farm 

Why  worry  and  fun  with  oil  lamp,  when  n  COSTS  SO 

LITTLE  to  hive  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS? 

The  moil  brilliant,  convenient  and  economical  lighting,  dee 

from  all  dangei  of  fife  or  explosion. 

Thouiandi  of  farmeii  now  emoy  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

It  u  no  longei  an  experiment  but  a  proven  lucceu. 

Send  for  our  fllmlraled  Calalofuc    They  are  free,  and  you  wal  be  *uf- 

p..«d  «,  le.rn  ho.  Me  ELECTRIC  UCHTS  wdl  cea>  yo, 

C.  H.  Parker  &  Son  uoisttist.  Denver,  Colo. 


Ask  your  neighbor  to  subscribe  for 
Western  Farm  Life. 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


A  Model,  Practical  Farm  Home 


By  H.  H.  GOULD 


HERE  is  a  home  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  farm.  It  was 
designed  by  the  architect  of  the 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Lumber  Company  of 
Davenport,  on  the  basis  of  suggestions 
made  by  a  large  number  of  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives 
themselves.  Every 
practical  suggestion  of- 
fered by  them  has  been 
included  in  the  plans, 
thus  insuring  as  nearly 
a  perfect  house  as  can 
be  built  for  the  farm. 

The  house  is  big  and 
massive  and  has  an  im- 
pressive appearance.  Its 
outside  dimensions  are 
28  feet  by  43  feet,  the 
main  part  of  the  house 
being  full  two  stories, 
with  attic,  and  a  base- 
ment excavated  under 
the  entire  house.  There 
are  five  large  rooms 
downstairs  and  four  bed 
chambers,  hall  and  bath 
room  upstairs. 

The  house  has  the 
ever-popular  hip  roof, 
and  is  relieved  from 
plainness  by  the  dormer 
opening  from  the  front 
of  the  attic  and  by  the 
large  front  porch,  with 
its  columns  and  railing. 
The  double  and  triple 
windows  also  add  to 
rhe  attractiveness. 

The  interior  is  so  ar- 
ranged  as   to  provide 
every   convenience  for 
the  housewife.  Notice 
the  handy  arrangement 
of  the  rear  part  of  the 
house,  where  most  of 
the  work  is  done — the 
kitchen  set  in  the  cen- 
ter   surrounded  prac- 
tically by   conveniences.     From  the 
kitchen  is  direct  access  to  the  dining 
room  in  front,  to  the  pantry  on  the 
left,  provided  with   work  table  and 
wall  case;        the  cellar  stairs  and 
grade  entrance,  to  the  outside  by  way 
of  the  rear  porch,  and  to  the  wash 
room.     A    more    ideal  arrangement 
could  hardly  be  imagined — no  extra 
steps  necessary,  no  running  around 
through  other  rooms  to  get  things  de- 
sired for  use  in  the  kitchen. 
The  wash  room  is  a  feature  of  the 


If  found  desirable,  the  front  library 
can  be  turned  into  a  parlor  or  spare 
bed  chamber. 

Upstairs  are  a  bath  room  and  four 
large  bed  chambers,  each  12  feet  by 
11  feet  in  dimension,  and  each  having 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


SECOND  FLOOU  PLAN 


windows  on  two  sides.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  closet  room,  each  cham- 
ber being  provided  with  a  closet,  and 
in  addition  is  a  good  sized  linen  closet 
opening  into  the  hall,  which  will  prove 
to  be  a  convenience  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  the  housewife. 

A  stairway  leads  from  the  upper 
hall  into  the  attic,  which  is  floored, 
and  lighted  by  the  front  dormer,  mak- 
;ng  it  a  handy  store  room  or  play 
room  for  the  children. 

A  basement  7  feet  in  height  is  exca- 
nouse  which  should  be  appreciated  "by  !  vated  under  the  entire  house,  thus 
both  the  men  and  women,  being  so  giving  an  abundance  of  cellar  room 


located  and  arranged  that  the  men 
coming  from  the  field  or  barns  may 
remove  their  wraps  and  wash  up  be- 
fore entering  the  house.  They  may 
then  pass  directly  to  the  dining  room 
without  being  obliged  to  enter  the 
kitchen,  however,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  run  around  through  the 
dining  room  to  get  from  one  to  the 
other  when  desiring  to  do  so. 

The  dining  room  is  extra  large,  and 
is  made  light  and  cool  by  the  three 
windows.  The  living  room  is  con- 
nected with  both  the  dining  room  and 
library  by  sliding  doors,  so  that  the 
three  rooms  can  either  be  shut  off 
separately  or  turned  all  together,  as 
is  often  found  desirable  in  case  of 
parties  or  receptions. 

The  stairs  are  closed  off,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  sliding  door  feature, 
is  an  economical  arrangement  from 
the  point  of  view  heating  the  house 
In  winter,  as  only  that  part  of  the 
house  to  be  used  at  any  time  need  be 
heated,  the  rest  being  cut  off. 


HJKZIBBR 

1  DIRECT  FROM 
mTHE  MILL, 


Save  money  by  •llminatin« 
th«  middle-man's  profit  on 
building  material.  Send  ua 
your  lumber  bill  for  esti- 
mate— we  will  give  you  the 
loweat  Net  Price  and 
Guarantee  all  Material! 
to  be  First  Quality. 


hi 
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for  storing  fruits  and  vegetables,  be 
sides  a  furnace  room  and  fuel  bin.  It 
would  probably  be  found  possible  and 
desirable  to  close  off  a  portion  of  the 
basement  for  a  laundry,  so  that  the 
steam  and  muss  from  the  weekly  wash 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  main  part  of 
the  house. 

Altogether  this  house  combines  in 
an  unusual  way  impressiveness  of  ap- 
pearance with  every  possible  conveni- 
ence. Neither  beauty  nor  utility  have 
been  sacrificed.  Both  are  retained, 
making  this  a  nearly  perfect  farm 
home,  which  any  farmer  may  be  proud 
to  own. 

Nor  is  it  prohibitive  as  to  cost;  the 
architect  estimates  the  bill  for  com- 
plete materials  to  be  less  than  $1,200. 


CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 
CATTLE 


OF 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

prove  conclusively  that  it  is  hog  chol- 
era and  not  some  other  ailment  of 
hogs.  The  presence  of  the  organisms 
of  Granular  Vaginitis  in  cows  always 
produces  nodules  of  the  lymphatics 
just  under  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  external  genital  organs,  which  are 
readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye  aided 
by  a  good  light  cast  obliquely  from 
behind.  The  lips  of  the  vulva  should 
be  spread  apart  to  expose  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  nodules  appear  as 
clear  raised  pimples  about  as  large  as 
millet  seed,  arranged  often  in  chains 
and  often  most  numerous  on  the  upper 
surface.  A  severe  or  recently  infected 
case  will  show  a  mucous  membrane 
reddened  and  congested,  having  what 
is  termed  "a  strawberry  jam  appear- 
ance," with  blood  vessels  distinctly 
outlined  and  entirely  lacking  In  the 


We  All  Agree 

With  Grandmother 

SHE  says  the  PERFECTION  HEATER 
makes  things  so  cozy  and  warm  that  she 
would'nt  be  without  it.   

It's  so  economical  too.  The  PERFEC- 
TION HEATER  gives  us  10  hours  of 
solid  comfort  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil. 

Smokeless.   Odorless.   Always  Ready. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver         Pueblo         Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 

Sold  at  hard- 
ware, general 
and  department 
stores  every- 
where. Look 
for  the  Triangle 
Trade  Mark. 

Highest  Award  at  Pan' 
Pacific  Exposition 


PERFECTION 


SMOKELESjS«0>L  HEATERS 


lormal  smooth  pale  pink  appearance 
>f  healthy  mucous  membrane. 

As  preventative  measures  are  practi- 
cally useless  except  in  small  pure-bred 
*ierds,  which  can  be  carefully  and  con- 
tantly  guarded,  it  becomes  necessary 
o  treat  each  case  as  it  presents  it- 
elf  in  a  manner  most  convenient  and 
economical  to  produce  relief.  A  vac- 
•ine  made  from  such  of  the  germs  as 
'jould  be  collected  and  recognized  has 
'•een  made  by  the  eminent  Dr.  New- 
born of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
nd  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
remedies,  has  proven  of  merit.  Methy- 
lene Blue  in  %  to  %  ounce  daily  doses 
has  served  to  flush  the  affected  organs 
vith  a  safe  antiseptic.  Given  internal- 
'y  in  moist  grain,  it  has  been  helpful 
n  some  instances. 

Carbolic  acid  in  20  to  30  drop  doses 
twice  daily,  given  well  diluted  in  the 
Irinking  water  or  feed,  and  continued 
•intil  the  system  is  saturated  with  the 
drug,  is  efficient;  but,  like  Methylene 
Blue  at  present  war  prices,  the  cost 
is  prohibitive. 

Other  remedies  which  have  been 
'ised  are:  Fowler's  Solution,  Donavon's 
Solution,  Potassium  Iodid,  Calcicum  Io- 
1id  and  Calcium  Sulphid. 

Douching  with  the  proper  antisep- 
ses has  been  very  beneficial  to  allay 
Hie  irritation  and  remove  the  accumu- 
lated secretions  of  the  disease,  and 
can  be  combined  to  advantage  with 
any  of  the  above-named  remedies.  An- 
'iseptic  vaginal  capsules  may  be  had 
md  are  much  easier  to  insert  and 
cleaner  than  a  douche. 

Considering  the  great  prevalence  of 
fhe  disease,  in  buying  cows,  it  is  a  bet- 
ter policy  to  buy  a  cow  which  shows 
*he  tell-tale  nodules  of  the  disease  and 
:s  also  either  a  heavy  springer  or  just 
freshened,  as  such  an  animal  has  un- 
doubtedly passed  thru  a  siege  of  the 
disease  and  has  not  become  aff'icted 
n,ith-  cvst'c  ovaries,  and  would  there- 
fore not  be  very  apt  to  cause  trouble 
later  except  for  retained  after-births. 
Such  a  cow's  calves  would  be  no  less 
;mmnne  than  the  calves  of  an  unin- 
fected cow. 

The  milk  of  an  infected  cow  Is  ap- 
parently no  worse  than  normal  milk, 
as  the  germs  of  Granular  Vaginitis  ap- 
parently do  not  thrive  In  the  human 
body. 


Singletrees, 
Doubletrees, 
Neckyokes. 

WHEN  you  are  buying  a 
singletree,  doubletree,  or 
neckyoke,  look  on  the  end  for  the 
capital  letter  "H"  in  a  circle  —  a 
mark  of  quality. 

That  mark  is  put  there  by  the 
manufacturer  —  it  is  a  guarantee 
that  only  the  best  grade  of  hickory, 
thoroughly  seasoned  was  used,  that 
the  "irons"  were  put  on  "cold"  by  powerful 
machines. 

The  "Tree"  That 
Stands  The  Pull 

means  much  to  you — means  greater 

strength,  longer 
service  —  all  at  a 
trifling  difference 
in  cost— if  any. 

"H"  line  "trees" 
for  every  purpose 
— your  dealer  has 
a  complete  stock 
and  he  prefers  to 
sell  you  one  of  the 
"H"  line  as  he 
knows  it  will  give 
you  long  wearand 
satisfactory  ser- 
vice.  Manufactured  By 

THE  FAETH  IRON  CO. 
Kansas  City.  Ho. 


For  livestock,  poultry,  acres  and 
ranches,  machinery,  help  wanted,  ko- 
dak finishing,  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, see  the  Farmers'  and  Stock 
men's  Exchange,  page  19. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Tear  11.00 

Three  Years   2.60 


Guaranteed  Circulation,  51,350 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations,  Chicago,  111. 

Our  Gunrnntee — We  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  every  advertiser  in  this  jour- 
nal, and  agree  to  make  good  to  every 
paid  subscriber  any  loss  that  may  occur 
through  trusting  an  advertiser  who 
proves  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler.  No- 
tice of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  us 
within  a  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned 
Western  Farm  Life  when  writing  the 
advertiser.  • 


EXPIRATIONS— The  label  or  wrap- 
per on  the  paper  shows  the  date  your 
subscrintion  exnires.  When  payment  is 
made  the  receipt  of  your  paper  and  the 
change  in  the  date  of  expiration  are 
sufficient  notification  that  money  has 
been  received.  In  case  of  renewal,  if 
iate  on  label  or  wrapper  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  after  remitting,  in- 
form us  at  once. 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


We  wish  one  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Western  Farm  Life  family  a 
merry  Christmas.  How  these  words 
nave  thrilled  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
people  for  centuries!  It  is  a  glad- 
some time,  looked  forward  to  with 
fond  anticipations  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  a  day  commemorated  to  the  birth 
of  the  greatest  man  the  world  has 
known — a  man  who  brought  order  out 
of  chaos,  who  released  the  bonds  and 
set  the  captives  free,  who  gave  sight 
to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf  and 
made  the  lame  leap  as  an  hart.  This 
man's  influence  has  transformed  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  brought  them 
from  a  state  of  savagery  to  that  of 
civilization.  His  name  unites  all  peo- 
ple and  is  the  only  one  that  is  under- 
stood by  the  inhabitants  of  different 
nations,  regardless  of  the  language 
they  may  speak. 

The  name  of  Christ  signifies  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  We  of 
America  should  feel  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  the  peace  and  plenty  that  we 
enjoy,  while  our  less  fortunate  broth- 
ers across  the  waters  are  perishing  by 
millions — their  homes  are  wrapped  in 
gloom  and  the  pangs  of  starvation  are 
gnawing  out  the  vitals  of  ten  millions 
of  women  and  children. 

While  our  hearts  ache  for  the  homes 
of  these  famishing  people,  our  solemn 
countenance  can  do  them  no  good.  So 
let  us  turn  from  these  gloomy 
thoughts  and  improve  our  opportuni- 
ties to  the  best  advantage,  by  seeking 
in  our  own  community  those  who  need 
assistance  and  make  Christmas  a  hap- 
py day  for  them. 

Let  us  depart  from  the  old  custom 
of  "trading  presents"  and  give  to  those 
from  whom  we  expect  nothing.  In  so 
doing,  our  very  souls  will  develop;  we 
will  look  out  on  a  broader  and  more 
beautiful  world,  and  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  life  we  will  be  able  to 
recognize  the  grandeur  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  men. 


THE  NEW  CONGRESS 


The  new  congress  now  in  session 
gives  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  held  in  many  years, 
owing  to  the  grave  problems  that  af- 
fect the  interests  of  the  country.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  United 
States  is  not  only  the  bank  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  also  expected  that  in 
some  way  it  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  peace  to  the  warring  nations. 

Chief  interest  will  center  in  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  president 
regarding  his  policy  of  "preparedness." 
This  is  not  a  time  to  indulge  in  sickly 
sentimentalities,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  look  the  issues  squarely  in  the 
face  and  in  a  firm  and  resolute  way 
make  such  adequate  provisions  that 
will  fully  insure  the  safety  of  our  na- 
tion against  any  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies. 


President  Wilson  is  not  an  alarmist, 
and  his  suggestions  to  congress  will 
be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  calm 
and  conservative  view  of  what  the 
country  needs.  This  will  not  be 
treated  as  a  party  question,  but  the 
division  line  will  rather  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  extreme  advocates  of  mili- 
tarism and  those  of  conservatism. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  the 
president's  views  on  "National  Pre- 
paredness" will  be  concurred  in  by  the 
majority  of  both  houses.  It  is  a  re- 
proach on  the  intelligence  and  sagac- 
ity of  our  national  leaders  who  have 
allowed  our  means  of  defense  to  so 
deteriorate  that  we  must  shiver  with 
fear  when  such  an  insignificant  little 
country  as  Japan  threatens  us  with  in- 
vasion. 

Our  foreign  relations  have  become 
considerably  complicated  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  last  congress  and 
much  time  must  necessarily  be  de- 
voted to  that  feature.  For  many  years 
the  wide  doors  of  free  America  have 
attracted  an  undesirable  element  'to 
our  shores,  and  this  element,  under 
the  guise  of  labor,  is  creating  internal 
dissentions  that  are  a  menace  to  our 
free  institutions. 

Some  action  must  also  be  taken  re- 
garding our  commerce  on  the  high 
seas.  It  is  time  that  we  absolutely 
know  whether  or  not  we  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  same  rights  on  the  seas 
that  are  accorded  to  other  nations. 

General  conditions  are  extremely 
prosperous,  and  we  are  facing  an  era 
of  the  greatest  commercial  expansion 
in  the  history  of  our  nation.  Both  our 
local  and  foreign  commercial  relations 
must  be  handled  with  extreme  care 
if  our  prosperity  is  to  be  perpetuated. 
We- are  sadly  in  need  of  a  merchant 
marine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
attraction  for  trust  gold  will  not 
longer  prevent  congress  from  enacting 
practical  laws  that  will  once  more  put 
the  American  flag  upon  the  high  seas 
and  give  an  outlet  to  congested  Ameri- 
can shipments  which  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  shipping  companies. 


PREPARE  TO  ATTEND  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SHORT  COURSE 


The  Agricultural  Short  Course  sea- 
son will  be  on  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  two  or  more  members  of 
every  farm  family  to  attend  ono  of 
these  courses.  In  these  times  of  eJcse 
competition  and  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  the  marketing  of  products,  it 
behooves  every  farmer  to  either  him- 
self attend  or  have  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  his  family  at  these  edu- 
cational gatherings  conducted  by  the 
most  practical  and  thorough  educators 
in  the  country,  and  where  practical 
subjects  that  confront  us  in  everyday 
life  are  fully  discussed. 

If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter,  or 
both,  or  several  of  each,  and  they  can 
be  spared  for  only  a  short  time  each 
year  from  the  farm,  by  all  means  ar- 
range to  send  them  to  the  Agricultural 
Short  Course,  where,  in  a  week  they 
will  gain  valuable  information  that 
will  be  indispensable  to  them  thru 
future  life. 

Coming,  as  these  short  courses  do, 
at  a  season  when  farm  work  is  not 
pressing,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
for  the  boy  and  girl  to  leave  the  farm, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  reduced 
rates  can  be  had,  it  should  not  work 
a  hardship  to  give  the  young  people 
the  special  benefit  of  the  short  course. 
They  will  return  home  with  higher 
ideals  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
and  will  learn  many  things  that  they 
will  put  into  actual  practice  almost 
every  day  during  the  coming  year. 

The  institution  in  your  state  at 
which  the  short  course  is  given  be- 
longs to  you.  You  help  support  it,  and 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  federal  government, 
it  is  being  operated  for  your  benefit. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  annually  being 
expended  in  this  way  in  order  that 
you  may  learn  the  most  economic 
methods  and  make  a  greater  success 
on  the  farm.  If  you  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  courses,  you  are  shut- 
ting the  door  in  the  face  of  oppor- 
tunity that  would  enable  you  to  ac- 
complish more  in  less  time  and  to 
materially  augment  your  bank  account. 

These  short  courses,  however,  are 
not  prepared  especially  for  young 
people.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
short  course  students  is  made  up  of 


men  and  women  passed  middle  age. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects that  will  be  discussed  at  these 
courses: 

Judging  dairy  cows,  judging  beef 
cattle,  judging  hogs,  judging  horses, 
rural  organizations,  the  efficient  kitch- 
en, rural  recreation,  a  house  or  a 
home,  rural  community  co-operation, 
farm  crops  (one  hour  each  day),  farm 
profits,  farm  accounts,  smut  preven- 
tion, water  requirement  of  crops,  dem- 
onstration in  soils,  farm  poultry,  home 
dairying,  marketing  livestock,  meat 
cutting  demonstration,  the  laundry 
problem,  how  to  have  running  water 
in  the  house,  time  and  labor  saving 
equipment,  kitchen  sanitation,  milk 
testing  demonstration,  rural  school 
consolidation,  rural  community  cen- 
ters, boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  different 
kinds  of  kitchens,  farm  machinery,  the 
work  of  the  state  dairy  commissioner, 
training  farmers  and  housekeepers  at 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  the 
work  of  the  county  agriculturist. 

The  short  course  at  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  will  be  held  at 
that  institution  the  week  of  Monday, 
January  3, 1916.  A  card  to  M.  N.  Dillon, 
Fort  Collins,  will  bring  full  informa- 
tion, and  a  card  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  any  other 
state  will  give  you  the  desired  advice. 


PRODUCTIVE   FEEDING   OF  FARM 
ANIMALS 


A  very  small  percentage  of  farmers 
understand  how  to  utilize  their  feed  in 
order  to  realize  the  best  results  and 
to  get  the  most  profits  out  of  their 
produce.  The  average  farmer  will  feed 
his  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  about  the 
same  feed,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  different  kinds  of  livestock  require 
different  kinds  of  feed.  For  illustra- 
tion, horses  should  be  fed  a  ration  that 
is  largely  adapted  to  the  building  of 
muscle;  milk  cows  should  be  fed  a  ra- 
tion that  can  be  largely  transformed 
into  milk,  while  mature  hogs  should  be 
fed  a  ration  that  can  be  transformed 
into  fat. 

The  farmer,  above  all  other  men, 
should  thoroly  understand  the  proper- 
ties of  the  different  kinds  of  feed — 
should  know  what  feeds  contain  a 
large  per  cent  of  muscle-building  mat- 
ter and  what  contain  a  large  per  cent 
of  carbohydrates  or  fatty  matter.  He 
should  also  know  how  to  combine 
these  feeds  into  a  balanced  ration  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  With- 
out this  knowledge  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that,  altho  he  might  be  feeding 
an  abundance  of  matter  rich  in  pro- 
tein, yet  his  animals  may  be  starv- 
ing for  feed  containing  carbohydrates. 
In  this  way  of  feeding,  he  would  be 
literally  wasting  a  good  part  of  his 
feed  and  would  be  realizing  very  poor 
results. 

While  it  is  impossible  or  inconven- 
ient for  the  average  farmer  to  attend 
school  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
these  essentials,  yet  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  possess  a  good  text-book  that 
will  give  him  the  desired  information. 
Such  a  book  is  "Productive  Feeding  of 
Farm  Animals,"  published  by  the  Lip 
pincott  Co.  in  1915.  It  is  a  most  val- 
uable work  and  should  be  in  every 
farmer's  library. 


The  President's  proclamation  re- 
minds us  of  many  things  for  which  we 
should,  be  thankful  this  year.  Not 
least  among  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
football  season  is  closed.  With  all  of 
our  boasted  advance  in  education, 
isn't  it  about  time  for  us  to  put  this 
brutal  game  in  the  same  graveyard 
with  the  prizefight  and  the  bullfight, 
and  revamp  our  system  of  physical 
training  to  the  end  that  all  students 
shall  have  the  exercise  most  advisable 
for  their  development  instead  of  the 
present  system,  where  those  who  need 
it  least  get  too  much  and  those  who 
need  it  most  get  nothing?  Surely,  with 
all  the  wisdom  of  our  great  army  of 
educators,  they  could  find  something 
worth  while  to  take  the  place  of  bru- 
tality in  college  athletics. 


There  Is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
many  portions  of  the  country  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  agricultural 
rollpges  in  giving  military  drill  to  the 
students.  Why  not?  If  it  is  advisable 
to  educate  the  boy  to  produce  more 
and  make  a  wealthier  country,  isn't  It 
equally  important  to  teach  him  to  pro- 
tect what  is  gained? 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 


Make  your  plans  for  1916. 


Arrange  for  your  summer's  supply  of 

ice. 


Ounces  of  grease  save  dollars  In  re 
pairs. 


Look  your  car  over  frequently  and 
avoid  trouble. 


Your  livestock  enjoy  a  good  bed  the 

same  as  you  do. 


Make  a  careful  inventory  and  star! 
the  New  Year  right. 


See  that  the  sleeping  rooms  are  w^ll 
ventilated  during  cold  weather. 


The  seeds  of  rust  and  decay  brlns  a 
harvest  of  loss  to  the  farmer. 


Haul  the  manure  out  on  the  land 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


If  machinery  displaces  men  and 
horses  it  demands  more  care  than  ever 


Buy  some  dairy  cows  and  good  brood 
sows    while    the   values   are  within 

reach. 


Half  the  time  it's  a  question  whether 
the  canal  is  in  Panama  or  Panama  In 
the  canal. 


Be  thankful  that  you  are  in  free 
America    and   not   in   the  European 

trenches. 


See  that  the  poultry  and  livestock 
have  warm  quarters,  free  from 
draughts. 


You  can  have  eggs  in  the  winter 
season  if  you  will  give  your  poultry  thp 
proper  care. 


Keep  nothing  on  the  farm  that  does 
not  return  a  revenue  above  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 


Germany  prohibits  all  exports  with 
the  assurance  that  the  British  fleet 
will  co-operate. 


Some  folks  wonder  why  cows  don't 
give  a  cream  check  return  on  a  skim 
milk  producing  ration. 


Good  fortune  likes  to  come  in  and 
live  with  the  man  who  carries  a  stoui 
heart  and  a  smiling  face. 


Success  in  poultry  culture  Is  simply 
looking  after  all  the  little  details  con 
nected  with  the  business. 


Arrange  to  attend  the  Western  Na- 
tional Livestock  Show  in  January  *nd 
buy  some  registered  stock. 


Take  out  some  fire  insurance  on  th*- 
buildings  and  life  insurance  on  your- 
self. Both  are  good  investments  ami 
will  be  found  useful  when  most  needed 


The  first  time  you  are  in  town,  buy 
an  assortment  of  bolts  and  keep  them 
where  they  can  readily  be  found  In 
emergencies. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  clean  up  and 
repair  the  farm  machines,  sharpen  the 
lays,  grind  the  discs  and  repair  the 
rigs  for  spring  work. 


Order  your  catalogs  from  the  seed 
and  implement  houses  and  during  the 
winter  evenings  make  out  your  lists 
and  have  your  orders  filled  in  sood 

time. 


Butchering  time  is  nearly  here.  If 
you  haven't  hogs  that  are  fat  enough 
go  out  and  buy  some;  you  will  find  it 
much  cheaper  than  buying  the  cured 
meat,  and  you  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
your  labor. 


It  is  false  economy  to  try  to  buy 
cheap  seed.  Remember  there  are 
grades  of  seed  just  as  there  are  of  mar- 
ket grains.  Always  trade  with  reliable 
seed  houses. 


A  good  mixture  for  painting  the 
mold-board  plows  and  other  bright  stir 
faces  of  your  implements  is  common 
whiting  made  into  a  paste  with  hard 
oil.  It  is  assumed  that  the  implements 
are  under  cover. 


December  15, 1915 


W ESTERN 


Questions  and  Answers 


Our  readers  are  Invited  to  make  generous  use  of  the  query  department. 
Any  questions  pertaining  to  animal  husbandry  and  general  agriculture  will 
be  cheerfully  answered.  You  are  also  invited  to  write  us  any  experience 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

In  questions  relating  to  diseases  of  live  stock,  you  should  be  very  ex- 
plicit in  descriptions  and  in  autopsy  findings  if  such  have  been  made. 


Caked  Udder 

Western  Farm  Life: 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  ail- 
ing one  of  my  cows  that  gives  bloody 
milk  from  her  left  front  teat?  Some- 
times it  is  caked  so  nothing  but  bloody, 
caked  milk,  or  a  sort  of  cheesy  sub- 
stance with  clotted  blood  come  in 
chunks,  and  the  milk  can  not  be  drawn. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fever  as  yet,  and 
she  suffers  pain  only  while  trying  to 
milk  this  one  teat.  Have.  Have  just 
taken  her  calf  from  her. 

I  am  very  worried,  as  she  is  a  valu- 
able animals.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
cae  to  get  a  veterinarian,  as  I  am  fifty 
miles  from  nearest  town. 

Thanks  in  advance  for  any  informa- 
tion you  can  offer  from  description,  and 
for  premium;  also  for  all  past  favors  I 
am  grateful. — Chas.  E.  Everitt,  Larimer 
County. 

The  most  practical  thing  for  you  to 
do,  in  the  absence  of  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian, is  to  knead  the  affected  quar- 
ter of  the  udder  with  lard  as  hot  as 
the  cow  can  bear  it,  twice  daily,  in 
order  to  break  down  the  congested 
condition  within  so  that  it  can  be 
milked  out. 


A  Cheap  Ice  House 

Western  Farm  Life: 

Kindly  inform  me  haw  to  make  a 
cheap  ice  house  for  supplying  a  farm. — 
M.  T.  Keister,  Arapahoe  Co.,  Colo. 

Perhaps  the  cheapest  way  to  build 
an  ice  house  is  by  digging  a  pit,  as 
described  on  page  10  in  December  1st 
Western  Farm  Life.  However,  if  you 
prefer  to  build  one  above  the  ground, 
just  build  a  double  or  treble  wall  house 
of  the  desired  dimensions,  fill  in  be- 
tween with  the  sawdust  or  any  other 
good  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold, 
make  double  doors  far  enough  apart  to 
close  one  before  opening  the  other, 
have  plenty  of  sawdust  to  put  between 
the  Ice  and  over  it  put  on  a  double 
roof,  which  should  be  packed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sides,  make  good  ven- 
tilations, provide  a  way  for  the  water 
to  escape  and  you  have  your  ice  house. 
If  you  have  a  bank  convenient  into 
which  you  can  dig  an  underground 
room,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  all 
O.  K. 


Red  Polled  Cows  for  Milk 

Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  advised  that  red  polled  cows  are 
good  for  milk  as  well  as  beef.  What 
can  you  tell  me  about  them? — R.  L  Wll- 
lard.  Weld  Co.,  Colo. 

Red  polled  cattle  as  milk  producers 
have  long  held  high  rank  and  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  equal  of  the 
milk  strain  of  the  Shorthorn  breed.  At 
the  Pan-American  Dairy  Test  in  1901, 
five  Red  Polled  cows  took  fifth  rank 
among  ten  breeds,  showing  a  net  profit 
of  $201.61  for  six  months.  Many  cows 
of  this  breed  will  produce  pounds  of 
milk  a  year.  They  are  regarded  as 
an  Ideal  dual-purpose  breed  since 
their  calves  make  good  feeders  and  are 
not  discriminated  against  by  buyers  at 
the  beef  markets.  They  are  easy  keep- 
ers and  their  milk  has  tested  as  high 
as  4.35  per  cent  butter  fat. 


A  Verbal  Contract. 
To  Western  Farm  Life: 

If  A'b  wife  files  on  land  under  the 
Desert  Act,  in  order  to  hold  same  for 
Vs  father,  and  A  makes  a  verbal  con- 
tract with  B  to  clear  and  plow  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  land  on  the  claim,  so 
that  Mrs.  A  can  make  final  reclamation 
proof,  and  she  fails  to  pay  B  for  work 
done  by  him,  to  which  work  she  makes 
no  objection,  can  Mrs.  A  make  legal 
proof  to  establish  claim  to  the  land 
without  letting  B  know  anything  about 
when  such  proof  is  to  be  made  and 
finally  leaves  the  state  without  paying 
B  anything  for  his  labor  or  making  ar- 
rangements with  those  who  are  renting  I 
his  land,  especially  this  particular  piece 
of  land? 


the  share  of  the  crop  belonging  to  A 
or  his  wife.  The  right  of  the  entryman 
to  a  patent  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  he  owes  for  improvements. 


Information  on   Dry  Farming 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Dear  Editor:  I  certainly  enjoy  read- 
ing your  paper.  I  think  it  is  a  good, 
clean  paper  and  helpful  to  dry  land 
farmers  especially,  and  also  good  for 
irrigation  farmers.  I  have  eighty  acres 
of  good  irrigated  land  here  on  the 
Wheatland  flats  and  have  good  stock. 
I  am  getting  along  very  well,  really 
making  very  good  money;  but  I  would 
like  to  try  dry  land  farming. 

What  part  of  Colorado  do  you  -con- 
sider the  best  for  dry  land  farming? 
I  am  able  to  buy,  or  I  might  homestead. 
Do  you  think  the  northwest  corner  of 
Colorado  in  Moffat  County  will  ever  be 
a  good  agricultural  country? 

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  please 
send  me  Western  Farm  Life  for  three 
years.  You  may  not  bother  about  send- 
ing me  premium.  I  consider  the  paper 
more  than  worth  the  money,  but  would 
be  glad  to  get  all  the  information  in 
regard  to  where  I  could  locate  on  a 
good  dry  land  farm  where  agriculture 
will  be  a  success. — H.  W.  Lawler,  Platte 
County,  Wyo. 

There  are  various  sections  of  Colo- 
rado that  are  well  adapted  to  profitable 
dry  land  farming,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  part  of  the  state 
is  best  adapted  to  this  industry.  There, 
perhaps,  has  been  greater  development 
along  this  line  in  eastern  Colorado 
than  in  any  other  section,  but  this  is 
doubtless  for  the  reason  that  this  part 
of  the  state  is  more  easily  reached 
than  other  parts. 

Moffat  County,  in  northwestern  Colo- 
rado, is  a  very  fertile  section  and  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  range,  which 
should  make  it  profitable  for  livestock 
farming.  Farmers  who  practice  dry 
land  farming  in  this  county,  grow  good 
crops  and  are  well  satisfied  with  their 
location. 

Any  man  who  is  not  set  in  his  ways, 
who  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
who  is  willing  to  learn  and  practice 
modern  and  successful  methods  of  dry 
land  farming,  can  make  a  success.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  diversify,  keep  enough 
livestock  to  consume  all  that  is  pro- 
duced and  sell  the  crop  on  the  hoof. 
Cows,  sows  and  silos  are  making  pros- 
perous many  dry  land  farmers,  who  in 
former  years,  found  it  difficult  to  make 
a  living.  Deep  plowing,  clean  and  in- 
tense cultivation,  will  enable  the  dry 
farmer  to  grow  good  crops  even  during 
dry  seasons  and  livestock  will  convert 
the  crop  into  highly  marketable  prod- 
ucts. 


DOES   NOT   LIKE   DEEP  PLOWING 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Seeing  that  you  want  to  hear  abou* 
the  experiences  of  your  patrons,  I  will 
tell  you  mine  on  deep  plowing:  Two 
years  ago  I  decided  to  try  deep  plow- 
ing. The  whole  place  has  been  plowed 
over  four  inches  deep  and  I  plowed 
ten  acres  eight  inches  deep  just  to 
experiment.  It  had  always  raised 
about  thirty-five  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre,  and  last  year  it  only  pro- 
duced nineteen  bushels,  and  this  year 
I  plowed  eight  inches  again,  and  got 
twenty-one  bushels. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  got  a  paper 
that  says  not-  to  plow  over  an  inch 
deeper  a  year,  because  you  get  the 
hard  sub-soil  on  top.  Now,  I  don't 
know  whether  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  crop  or  not,  but  if  it  has, 
you  had  better  tell  us  about  it  when 
you  advocate  deep  plowing  or  you  will 
have  us  all  back  in  town  instead  of 
[  back  to  the  farm. — Paul  R.  M.  Wins- 
low,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  Route  2. 
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and  when  he  planted  the  oats.  Oats 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  ten 
[  inches  of  dirt  will  raise  more  than 
eight,  and  eighth  more  than  four.  We 
are  afraid  this  rule  will  hold  as  long 
as  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 

In  Grant's  Pass,  Oregon  City,  and 
other  parts  of  the  coast  and  central 
Oregon  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
oat  crop  stinted  by  an  unexpected 
frost.  Some  years  are  dry  and  the 
crop  naturally  is  not  as  large  as  usual. 
Dr.  Bishop  of  Dundee,  Oregon,  raises 
the  best  crops  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  gets  as  high  as  sixty  bush- 
els off  ten-inch  plowing. 

When  Mr.  Winslow  gets  to  plowing 
his  whole  ranch  properly  and  following 
the  correct  methods  he  will  find  his 
land  is  good  for  seventy-five  bushels 
in  good  years.  He  knows  his  neigh- 
bors' land  well.  The  average  plowing 
there  is  four  inches  and  the  average 
crop  twenty  to  thirty  bushels.  The 
soil  is  rich,  the  precipitation  seldom 
less  than  thirty  inches,  and  with  deep 
plowing,  sixty-bushel  crops  are  made. 
— E.  R.  Parsons. 


COLOR  IN  RUBBER  TIRES 


P.  W.  Litchfield 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
different  colors  in  rubber  goods.  Some 
people  wonder  whether  a  gray  rubber, 
a  black  rubber,  a  white  rubber  or  a 
red  rubber  is  best. 

Pure  rubber,  as  it  is  tapped  from 
the  tree,  is  a  creamy  white  liquid.  It 
is  sometimes  coagulated  to  retain  this 
creamy  white  color,  but  more  often  it 
is  smoked,  which  gives  it  a  transpar- 
ent creamy  white  color. 

All  rubber,  when  used  commercially, 
has  to  be  vulcanized  with  sulphur.  If 
the  rubber  is  pure  and  contains  noth- 
ing but  sulphur,  it  will  be  a  gray  color 
after  it  is  vulcanized,  but  when 
stretched  out  into  thin  sheets  and  held 
up  to  the  light,  it  will  be  almost  trans- 
parent and  of  a  pale  brown  or  creamy 
color.  Any  other  color  than  this  is 
given  to  rubber  by  the  addition  of  va- 
rious chemical  substances  for  impart- 
ing to  it  special  properties,  usually  to 
toughen  it  and  give  it  additional  wear- 
ing qualities,  or  chemcal  adulterants 
may  be  used  which  have  no  virtue 
whatsoever,  but  are  used  solely  to 
cheapen  it.  A  pure  white  color  is  usu- 
ally produced  by  the  addition  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  best  tougheners  of  rub- 
ber, and  has  been  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  tire 
treads.  Black  is  usually  produced  by 
the  addition  of  lampblack,  or  some 
organic  chemicals.  Reds  are  produced 
by  the  addition  of  antimony  or  oxides 
of  iron. 

Some  time  ago  most  tires  were  gray, 
usually  on  account  of  the  combination 
of  lead  and  zinc  oxide.  The  discovery 
of  new  materials  to  replace  lead  made 
possible  the  production  of  tougher 
white  stocks.  The  present  war  has 
had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  sup- 
ply and  increasing  the  price  of  one  of 
these  materials — namely,  oxide  of  zinc. 
The  imported  oxide  has  increased  in 
cost  over  400  per  cent,  and  there  is 
practically  none  obtainable  even  at  its 
present  high  cost.  The  American  made 
oxides,  which  have  also  increased 
somewhat  in  price,  are  not  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  the 
trade,  necessarily  limiting  the  supply 
of  white  rubber  considerably. 

The  mere  color  of  rubber,  however, 
indicates  absolutely  nothing  as  to  its 
quality;  both  tough  stocks  and  poor- 
wearing  stocks  can  be  made  in  any 
color — white,  black,  red  or  gray. 

A  tire  is  an  article  of  utility  which 
should  be  compounded  with  the  idea  of 
service  and  mileage,  and  not  color.  It 
would  be  hopelessly  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  quality  of  rubber  by  its 
color.and  should  people  insist  on  par- 
ticular colors  or  combinations  of  col- 
ors in  tires,  they  would  ultimately 
have  to  pay  a  pretty  high  tire  mileage 
bill  for  this  small  satisfaction.  The 
only  wise  plan  is  to  leave  questions  of 
color  to  the  rubber  manufacturers,  al- 
lowing them  free  hand  to  make  the  | 
most  useful  and  durable  rubber  goods 
possible,  regardless  of  color. 


Let  a  little  ad  in  the  Farmers'  and 
Stockmen's  Exchange  (page  19)  sell 
vour  poultry,  pure  bred  hogs,  cattle  or 
sheep.   Cost  only  4c  per  word. 
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Next  Issue 


The  subject  of  most  final  impor- 
tance to  the  dwellers  on  the  semi- 
arid  lands  of  the  West,  is  that  of 
the  most  successful  methods  of  dry 
land  farming  under  varied  condi- 
tions and  in  different  parts  of  the 
West. 

That  greatest  of  all  dry  land 
farmers,  E.  R.  Parsons,  who  has 


What  can  B  do  to  get  his  pay  for 
work  done  by  him?  Can  he  stop  or 
:aune  to  be  stopped  the  Issuing  of  pat- 
•nt  to  Mrs.  A'b  claim?— K.  H.,  Kline, 
Colo. 

B  would  have  no  lien  upon  the  land 
for  this  claim.  His  remedy  is  to  col- 
lect the  amount  from  A,  of  his  wife 
by  a  suit.  After  securing  judgment  he 
can  garnishee  the  rent  due  or  attach 


The  trouble  with  oats  is  that  many 
who  do  not  understand  them,  plow  the 
land  and  plant  immediately. 

In  our  instructions  for  raising  oats 
we  have  pointed  this  out  again  and 
again.  '  The  land  should  be  plowed 
deep  in  the  fall  and  not  planted  until 
It  is  thoroly  settled  and  full  of  moist- 
ure.  Mr.  Window  does  not  tell  us  how 


successfully  grown  dry  land  crops 
on  different  continents  for  the  past 
forty  years,  will  discuss  this  sub- 
ject— will  point  the  way  to  success 
and  will  likewise  give  the  reason 
for  the  failures  of  those  who  give 
up  in  despair  and  claim  "there  is 
nothing  in  dry  farming." 


Transformation  of  the  Great  Plains 
in  Northeastern  Colorado 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  plains 
of  northeastern  Colorado  were  in- 
habited by  roving  bands  of  wild 
horses,  the  howling  coyote,  and 
the  big  cattlemen  were  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  entire 
range,  the  vegetation  of  which  con- 
sisted of  buffalo  grass  and  cacti. 
Today  these  plains  are  covered 
with  prosperous  homes  of  contented 
farmers  who  live  in  modern  houses, 
own  good  livestock,  modern  ma- 
chinery, and  ride  in  their  own  auto- 
mobiles, practically  all  of  which 
have  been  realized  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  what  people  once  thot 
valueless  lands.  In  our  next  issue 
Phillip  Held,  the  most  practical  dry 
land  farmer  in  that  entire  section, 
will  tell  our  readers  how  this  won- 
derful transformation  was  brot 
about  and  the  practical  methods 
adopted  that  have  resulted  in  this 
marked  prosperous  condition. 


Sudan  Grass. 

This  is  the  forage  plant  that  has 
literally  filled  a  "long  felt  want"  in 
the  fact  that  it  enables  the  dry 
land  farmer  to  feed  his  stock  dur- 
ing the  year.  Heretofore  he  has 
had  to  feed  cane  and  fodder,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  this  new 
forage  plant,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  silo  his  cane  and  corn  and  use 
Sudan  Grass  for  roughness.  The 
practical  methods  of  growing  this 
plant  will  be  fully  given  in  the  next 
issue. 


Colorado's  Need  of  Rural  Credits, 
and  How  to  Get  Them. 

Few  farmers  can  afford  to  pay 
ten  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent 
for  money  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing needed  improvements  and  buy- 
ing livestock,  but  if  they  could  get 
money  for  five  or  even  six  per 
cent,  they  would  be  able  to  use  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  almost  double 
their  incomes.  They  are  vitally 
interested  in  a  practical  Rural  Cred- 
its Law  and  will  read  with  interest 
the  very  instructive  article  in  Jan- 
uary first  issue  by  Mr.  Frank  N. 
Briggs,  president  of  the  Interstate 
Trust  Company,  Denver,  and  one 
of  the  leading  financiers  of  the 
West. 


The  War  Horse  Business 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
horses  and  mules,  valued  at  $80,- 
000.000,  have  been  exported  from 
this  country  to  the  big  foreign  war 
zone  to  be  used  as  "cannon  fodder," 
and  no  one  can  predict  when  this 
awful  slaughter  will  cease. 

Ghastly  as  this  condition  may  ap- 
pear, it  has  furnished,  and  for  some 
time  will  continue  to  afford  an  in- 
creasing market  to  the  American 
farmer  for  any  surplus  horses  that 
he  may  possess. 

This  subject  will  be  ably  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  issue  of  Western 
Farm  Life. 


Trapping  Wild  Animals 

Nearly  every  farmer  and  farmer's 
son  is  interested  in  the  successful 
trapping  of  fur-bearing  animals. 
This  subject  will  be  ably  handled 
by  G.  J.  Thiessen,  perhaps  the  best, 
authority  on  the  above  subject  in 
the  country. 
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WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  BOSH 


EL  F.  MeKune 


Is  £  climate  each  as  oars  there  is 
always  score  or  Less  winter  killing  of 
raspberries,  blackberries,  togas  ber- 
ries and  blackcaps,  so,  is  order  to  fa- 
sore  a  crop  for  the  following  year,  ft 
is  almost  always  necessary  to  protect 
the  bashes  in  way  front  the  cold 

and  drying  u  inds.  Sometimes  the 
practice  of  merely  tying  the 
with  strong  string  and  funding 
over  is  enough  to  protect  them,  bat 
this  method  often  falls.  The 
and  best  way  is  to  cover 
soil  to  the  depth  of  three  to  four 
inches.  This  sbonld  be  done  as  late 
as  possible,  hot  before  the  ground  is 
frozen. 

Sonne  time  before  the  hush  re  are  to 
be  covered,  the  old  canes  sbonld  he 
eat,  leaving  a  few  more  eaaes  than  are 
aeeded  for  the  next  year's  crops.  The 
extra  eaaes  are  to  be  nsed  fn  case  any 
".  h  '  " '-  c  - *  '  .  r.  :  is  t :  ~  er.  -  z 
All  the  old  canes  sbonld  he 
burned  immediately,  to  get  rid  of  the 
different  diseases  that  they  may  hare 


The  coreriag  sbonld  take  place  on  a 
rather  warm  day,  as  the  canes  win 
head  easier  and  are  less  apt  to  break. 
With  bashes  that  bare  strong  and  brit- 
tle stems,  it  is  often  necessary  to  re- 
more  a  spadeful  of  soil  from  the 
of  the  bash  toward  which 
are  to  be  bent.  Use  only 
to  eorer  the  canes  thoroty.  Straw 
be  nsed.in  place  of  the  dirt,  but  it  af 
fords  a  good  home  for  mice,  and  they 
are  apt  to  destroy  the  cases  by  eating! 
the  hark. 

The  coveting  sbonld  be  left  on  the 
canes  as  late  in  the  spring  as  possible, 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  late 
spring  fronts,  bat  do  not  leave  it  too 
long,  for  it  may  injure  the  new  growth. 
Usually  the  corering  is  removed 
the  buds  begin  to  rweU. 
covering,  always  level  the 
wdL  If  this  is  not  done,  after  a  few 
years  the  herhes  will  be  standing  on 
a  ridge,  making  :t  bard  to  irrigate 


After  usaoilai  the  covering,  eat  oat 
all  the  broken  canes  and  thin  out  the 
extra  ones,  leaving  the  di'slmd  num- 
ber. 


.  i  -ri  -a*,  tie  total  Is  aiotr.  'AT.'t- 
*m  barrels  (2  bushels  to  a  barrel) 
which  eosspaies  with  aa  estimated  to- 
tal production  last  year  of  M.I»M»f 
two  years  ago  of  4».47M*».  three  yean 
ago  of  1%,WtJ*?K  four  years  ago  of 
ilXVtjm.  aad  fire  years  ago  of  47- 
2134**.  Theme  estimate*  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  were 
\M  \njm  bushels,  equivalent  to  4*.- 
191  jm  barrels,  produced  in  ISO*,  as 
reported  by  the  census. 

The  quality  of  this  year's  crop  aver- 
ages S4JI  per  cent  of  the  standard,  high 
medium  grades,  which  compares  with 
*3.«  last  year  aad  7*_2  two  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  estimates  of  total  pro- 
duction aad  naillti  the  November  crop 
schedule  had  the  following  inquiries: 
ri)  What  per  cent  of  crop  was  "early' 
varieties:  that  fs.  -summer  aad  fair? 
CI)  What  per  cent  of  crop  fs  "late"  va- 
rieties; that  is.  "winter"?  <rt>  What 
of  "winter"  apples  wfll  be 
?  f«>  Number  of  trees  of 
age  compared  with  number  in 
ISIS  (census  year)? 

Answers  to  the  first  iaquliy  above 
indicate  that  in  the  United  States  34 
per  cent  of  the  crop  consists  of  "early" 
varieties  aad  fff  per  cent  of  late.'*  In 
Vew  York  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  fs 
estimated  to  be  late"  varieties;  Vfr- 
gbxfa.  **  per  cent:  Michigan.  (7;  ITtt- 
nofa,  «5;  Missouri,  72;  Arkansas,  75; 
Washington.  75;  and  Oregon,  71  per 
In  answering  this  question  each 
■as  left  to  his  own 
fa  determining  what  specific 
should  be  considered  as 
'early"  and  "late."  leapeeUselj-  On 
October  15  a  similar  inquiry  waa  made, 
bat  a  large  number  of  varieties  were 
■iird  and  instructions  given  aa  to 
bow  to  classify  them.  The  result  of 
his  inquiry  indicated  that  Zl  per  cent 
A  the  crop  fs  early  aad  O  fate — not  a 
wide  difference  from  the  results  of  the 
prcaeat  inquiry,  namely.  34  and  St  per 
res^ect:~e.7 
Sixty-six  per  cent  of  this  year's  es- 
timated production  of  lKJd*jm  bar- 
ren would  give  about  5*.«*t  jm  bar 
'els  as  the  production  of  winter  v» 
flatten  this  year. 

Answers  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  per- 1 
-rentage  of  the  "winter"  or  late  apples  , 
which  win  be  marketed  indicate  that 
51  per  cent  of  the  crop  wfll  be  so  dis- 
posed of;  this  is  equivalent  to  about 
iijmjm  barrels. 
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50400,000  BBLS.  WINTER  APPLES 


The  November  1  investigation  of  ap- 
ple production  in  the  United  States  fn- 
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Tie  '.  .:r._-  v;.::  t*  -~  t-ia 
Ives  over  winter  in  the  infected  areas 
it  dead  aad  decaying  apple  leaves.  In 
the  spring  ft  produces  tiny  spores, 
rheue  spores  may  be  carried  by  wind 
tr  by  birds  to  the  young  and  tender  i 
ottage,  where  they  germinate  readfly 
uid  produce  infcctioas  which  eadan- 
yex  both  fruit  and  leaves. 
The  Stat  step  fn  the  control  of  an- 
te scab  fs  to  destroy  the  sources  of 
afection.  The  methods  by  which  this 
nay  he  done  vary  somewhat  with  eon- 
If  the  orchard  is  email  and 
be  cultivated,  the  dead  leaves 
hould  be  raked  and  burned  at  some 
during  the  late  fall   or  early 
taring.    For   larger   orchards  early 
spring  plowing  is  rwomunraded,  as  it 
covers  the  leaves  to  such  a  depth  that 
hey  are  no  longer  sources  of  danger. 

The  second  step  in  the  control  of 
bis  disease  is  to  protect  the  foliage 
•y  the  use  of  lime  sulphur  testing  28 
legrees  Bourne  at  the  rate  of  1%  gal- 
cms  to  5*  gallons  of  water.   The  first 
application  should  he  given  when  the 
•Icaaom  buds  are  beginning  to  sep- 
arate in  the  cluster  and  show  a  pink 
ohnr.    The  second  should  be  applied  { 
ant  after  the  petals  fan,  and  a  third 
en  days  or  two  weeks  later. 
Where  rainfall  is  plentiful  a  fourth  I 
praying  may  prove  beneficial. — M.  A. 
"VOJis.  Plant  Pathologist.  University 


DenVCr   Live  StoIk\larket 


: 


Denver  is  the  Highest  Market  Meat  of  the  Time  and 

the  Beat  Market  AD  the  Time  for  Western  Cattle  ami 

Sheep. 

Time  and  again  cattle  have  sold  on  the  Denve 
for  higher  prices  than  the  naane  cattle  would 
days  at  the  Misanuii  River. 

The  Hog  and  Sheep  Depart  an  nla  are  breaking;  all  ree- 


Condrdone  at  Eastern  markets  emphasise  advantages 

h-.z-Tdr  offers  at  present  for  all  classes  of  lire  stock. 

Why  don't  70a  market  your  cattle  and  sheep  at  Dea- 
rer, where  they  wfll  bring  yon  greatest  net  returns? 


Fertilizer  and 


Poultry  Foods 


RUEDY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  stock  Yards 

DEH  EB,  COUjIADO 


earry  a  failure.  If  we  had  tried  deep  /.  J  i  ]  ;  \  S  ±  3 C LE  FN  %%KM 

stowing  we  would  have  made  a  sa~ 


LIKES  OUR  METHODS 


I  have  sent  some  of  the  Farm  Life 
tapers  to  Kansas,  and  if  they  wfll  put 
•  practice  the  methods  given 
*ill  come  out  all  O.  K. 
iVe!d  Co,  Colo. 


tie? 
L  Sist-reL. 


Fork 
InaE 
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Western  Farm  Life: 

I  hare  farmed  nearly  all  my  life, 
twenty  years  in  Illinois,  which  is  the 
I  Nest  farming  state  in  the  Union.  I 
eft  there  in  1S*7  and  came  to  western 
Kansas  in  the  dry  farming  country  in 
Karney  Coun*y.  Tried  it  six  years  and 
'arted.  Broom  corn  and  Miio  maize 
were  our  best  crops,  but  we  failed  half 
of  the  time    Corn  and  wheat  were 


The  Best  Paper  We  Read 
Western  Farm  Life: 

We  enjoy  your  journal  very  much 
and  regard  ft  as  the  best  farm  pa- 
per that  we  read.  The  story  of  the 
Mesuuite  Ranch  is  very  interesting, 
and  we  always  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  neat  issue. — Mrs. 
Clyde  Clark.  Weld  Co,  Colo. 
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OUR 


EXPERIENCE  WITH 
GRASS 


Bt  DAN 


C.  S.  Cornman,  Cornwall,  Mo. 


After  seeing  the  wonderful  growth  of . 
forage  from  a  single  seed  of  Sudan  I 
grass  that  the  seed  car  of  the  Frisco 
Railroad  showed  on  its  tour  in  the  fall  , 
of  1914,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  | 
was  certainly  a  forage  plant  ahead  of  j 
anything  we  had  ever  tried  before,  and 
I  determined  that  we  would  experi-  j 
ment  with  it  this  year  in  a  small  way, 
at  least. 

Seed  was  so  high  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  buy  more  than  three  pounds. 
One  pound  of  it.  bought  around  the  1st 
of  January,  cost  a  dollar,  but  four 
months  alter  we  bought  two  pounds 
for  one  dollar.  This  quantity  would 
have  planted  a  pretty  big  area,  in 
rows,  if  the  seed  could  have  been 
drilled  at  the  -proper  distance  apart, 
but  relying  on  hand-dropping,  it  was 
planted  too  thickly.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  seed  did  not  go  as  far  as 
it  should,  neither  did  the  plants  have 
a  chance  to  stool  as  much  as  they 
would  if  they  had  not  been  so  close 
together. 

I  have  heard  of  as  high  as  480  stalks 
from  a  single  seed,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  counted  any  of  ours,  but  know 
they  did  not  measure  up  to  anything 
like  this  number  for  lack  of  both  room 
and  fertility  in  the  soil.  I  have  seen 
a  single  seed,  planted  in  the  standard 
size  candy*  bucket  stool  out  till  the 
whole  bucket  was  filled  with  roots  and 
stalks  as  high  as  a  six-foot  man,  crowd- 
ing each  other,  so  I  am  ready  to  believe 
most  any  remarkable  story  about  this 
,  wonderful  plant,  feeling  sure  that  with 
right  conditions,  we  could  duplicate 
them. 

The  weather,  press  of  work  and  may- 
be other  hindrances,  kept  us  from 
planting  till  June  15th.  and  as  soon  as 
the  rows  could  be  followed  the  patch 
was  well  cultivated  and  grew  right 
along,  tho  part  of  July  and  all  of  Au- 
gust was  wet  and  cold.  Expecting  to 
cut  the  second  crop  or  cutting  for 
seed,  the  first  was  cut  when  the  great- 
er number  of  stalks  were  in  bloom,  but 
the  awful  rain  in  August,  that  lasted 
for  three  days,  spoiled  the  hay,  so  that 
It  was  fit  only  for  bedding. 

The  second  growth  came  on  rapidly, 
and  wishing  to  test  the  hay  from  Su- 
dan as  stock  feed,  we  decided  we 
would  not  wait  for  the  seed  to  ripen, 
as  we  can  buy  seed  again  next  year, 
and  at  a  much  lower  price  than  we 
jiaid  for  what  we  bought  this  year. 
The  second  cured  just  right,  no  rain 
falling  on  it,  and  I  can  say  this:  Horses 
are  very  fond  of  it  and  cows  devour  it 


Save  Half  Your 
Engine  Money— Buy 
Fop  These  Prices 

2  H-P,  $35.10;  3  H  P,  $52.65; 
4H-P,  $70.20;  6  H  P,  $100.00; 
8  H  P,  $140.40;    12  H-P,  $210.90. 
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greedily.    I  think  its  ■weetish  taste 
makes  it  very  palatable,  and  the  stems  | 
are  not  so  coarse  but  that  every  par- 
ticle of  them  is  eaten. 

We  did  not  get  another  cutting,  for 
we  wanted  to  try  it  for  pasture,  too, 
and  it  makes  milk,  sure  enough.    1  , 
think  Sudan  grass  6hould  not  be  de- 
pended on  for  work  horses  or  cows  ; 
unless  some  food  contain  more  protein  ; 
be  fed  with  it,  for  being  of  the  sor-  j 
ghum  family,  it  is  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates, fat  and  heat-making  food,  but 
is  lacking  in  muscle  making  elements. 

I  intend  to  buy  enough  seed  to  plant  ■ 
a  couple  acres  or  so,  in  drills,  for  seed 
next  year,  and  also  enough  to  sow  two , 
or  three  acres  broadcast  for  making  j 
hay.   We  will  plant  earlier  next  year, 
bo  as  to  have  a  long  season  for  growth. 
In  this  way  we  will  get  four  cuttings, : 
perhaps.  This  year,  frost  came  the  7th 
of  October,  heavy  enough  to  "wilt" 
most  of  the  Sudan  plant  above  ground. ! 
but  in  a  few  days  the  roots  sent  up 
green  shoots  that  kept  on  growing,  in 
spite  of  later  but  less  severe  frosts, 
till  the  hard  freeze  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, which  killed  everything  but 
the  very  hardiest  vegetation  like  wheat 
and  other  fall-sown  grains  and  cab- 
bage, mustard  and  like  plants. 

This  later  growth  was  relished  as 
well  for  pasture  as  anything  that  the 
cows  could  get,  and  with  bran  or  cot- 
ton seed  meal  for  the  concentrates  and 
alternate  feeds  of  cowpea  hay  and 
bright  corn  fodder  at  night,  we  had  as 
good  a  milk-producing  ration  as  could 
be  wished.  I  think  Sudan  grass  will 
be  a  great  feed  for  cows  when  cured 
for  hay.  as  it  is  more  easily  handled 
than  some  kinds  of  roughness,  and 
when  fed  with  silage  and  the  right 
kind  of  grain  feed  to  make  a  balanced 
ration,  will  give  good  results  and  be- 
come a  crop  that  will  be  grown  on 
many  dairy  farms. 

I  have  seen  a  much  heavier  yield  in 
some  other  fields  than  ours,  but  the 
soil  was  more  fertile,  which  accounts 
for  the  difference.  Being  a  heavy  yield- 
er,  Sudan  is  also  a  heavy  feeder,  and 
next  year  we  shall  fertilize  the  fields 
where  we  plant  this  crop.  We  will 
first  give  the  land  a  coating  of  stable 
manure  so  as  to  furnish  nitrogen  to 
grow  stalks  and  leaves  abundant^,  and 
i  we  will  further  give  an  application  of 
i  three  hundred  pounds  of  14  per  cent 
available  acid  phosphate  and  sixty 
,  pounds  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre. 
These  latter  elements  of  plant  food  will 
give  material  to  grow  a  good  crop  of 
seed  and  will  increase  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  plant,  thus  making  it  more 
palatable  and  also  more  valuable  for 
feed  in  consequence. 

We  have  tried  this  method  of  fer- 
tilization for  kaffr,  sorghum  and  corn 
and  have  found  it  profitable,  when  the 
land  was  worn,  like  ours  is.  It  has 
helped  us  to  grow  paying  crops  till 
the  soil  could  be  brought  up  by  the 
clovers  and  cowpeas.  The  greatest 
trouble  is  in  getting  manure  enough  to 
"go  around,"  when  there  are  so  many 
parts  of  the  farm  that  need  it,  and  we 
may  be  driven  to  use  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer so  as  to  get  nitrogen,  but  that  is 
not  in  our  scheme  of  farming,  if  we 
can  get  along  otherwise. 


MAIL  BOXES  ON  TROLLEYS 


,  J0 CO.  Engines 

represent  the  result  of  advanced  methods  of 
making  and  selling  gasoline  engines.  Fewer 
parts,  simpler  and  stronger  construction,  and 
large  output  at  a  1  air  profit  enables  us  to  produce 
an  absolutely  high-grade  engine  at  about  one- 
half  the  selling  cost  of  other  high-grade  engines; 
or,  you  can  get  a  bigger  engine  for  the  money 
than  you  bad  figured  on.  Every  engine 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

Before  you  select  any  engine,  write  for  our 
Catalog,  giving  your  dealer's  name  and  we  will 
tell  you  bow  to  get  a  Meco  for  trial.  Catalog 
sent  by  return  mail,  shows  why  these  engines 
coat  you  less  to  own  and  operate. 

Manufacturers  Engine  Co. 

lt3S  Crystal  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


One  of  the  newest  conveniences  be- 
ing introduced  among  Kansas  farmers 
is  the  traveling  mail  box.    From  now 
j  on  the  country  citizen  may  get  his  mail 
|  over  the  wire.    The  mail  box  travels 
on  a  wire  from  the  farmhouse  to  its 
:  station  along  the  road,  where  the  rural 
carrier  passes,  and  is  sent  down  to  the 
'  road,  where  it  is  caught  in  a  hook  de- 
j  vice  each  morning,  says  the  Topeka 
Capital.   When  the  carrier  has  placed 
I  the  mail  in  the  box,  he  trips  a  spring 
and  the  box  and  its  contents  go  sail- 
ing up  to  the  house,  where,  with  even 
less  trouble  than  that  of  city  folks  in 
answering  the  postman's  whistle,  Mr. 
Farmer  steps  out  of  the  house  and  re- 
lieves the  box  of  its  contents. 


CEMENT  PAINT 


Old,  rough  board  fences  and  con- 
crete and  cement  work  may  be  re- 
newed and  beautified  by  painting  them 
with  a  paint  made  of  separated  or 
skimmed  milk  and  cement  mixed  to 
the  consistency  of  other  paint. 
Weather  does  not  affect  it. 


Tenth  Annual 

National  Western 


Stock 
Show 


The  Big  Western 

Agricultural 

Event 


0 

Denver 

January  15-22 
1916 


National  Stock  Show 
National  Horse  Show 
Agricultural  Show 
Poultry  Show 
Dairy  Show 
Baby  Show 


PUBLIC  SALES  OF  BREEDING  STOCK 

Wednesday,  Jan.  19— Public  sale  of 
Registered  Short  Horn  Bulls,  selec- 
ted from  best  herds  in  the  United 
States.  For  particulars  address  F. 
W.  Harding,  Sec'y  American  Short- 
horn Breeders  Ass'n,  Chicago,  111. 

Thursday,  Jan.  20— Public  sale  Regis- 
tered Hereford  Bulls.  Under  aus- 
pices and  direction  of  American 
Hereford  Cattle  Breeders  Associa- 
tion. Address  R.J.  Kinzer,  Sec'y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Other  offerings  of  Registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  Galloway  Cattle,  Pure  Bred 
Swine  and  Horses  at  Public  and  Private 
Sale. 

Special  Low  Rates  on  all  Railroads. 


For  Premium  List*  and  particulars  addresi 
FRED  P  JOHNSON 
Secretary 

Stock  Yards  Station  Denver,  Colorado 


Here  are  my 

Latest  Prices 

(F.OJi.  Factory) 

STATIONARY  EONES 

2  H-P, 

$34.05 

3  H-P, 

52  45 

4  H-P, 

63.75 

6  H-P, 

97.75 

8  H-P, 

133.CS 

12  (l-P, 

197.00 

13  H-P, 

279  70 

22  H-P, 

359.80 

PORTABLE  E1GINES 

2  H-P, 

$39  95 

3  H-P, 

60  50 

4  H-P, 

82.75 

6  H-P, 

127  75 

8  H-P, 

174  65 

12  H-P, 

237  00 

13  H-P, 

323  70 

22  H-P 

412.30 

Exrre  saw-rigs 

4  :i-p, 

$124  25 

6  M-P, 

152.25 

a  ti-P 

202  15 

12  H-P, 

267.00 

5 -Year 

Guarantee 

Let  me  send  you  an  engine 
to  earn  its  own  cost,  while 
you  pay  for  it.  It 
is  cheaper  now,  to 
have  an  engine, 
than  to  do  with- 
out one. 


WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas 

Before  you  arrange  to  try  any  engine,  for  any 

Erice,  let  me  send  you  my  evidence  to  prove  the 
igh  quality  —  the  high  earning  capacity  of  my  en- 
gines. After  all,  it  is  what  an  engine  earns, 
in  proportion  to  its  cost  of  purchase,  and  its 
cost  of  operation,  that  tells  how  much  the 
engine  is  worth.  Judged  by  this  test,  the 
WITTE  wins  every  time. 


Writo  f  nr  Rnnlr  M?  book,  "How  to  Judge 
WlllC  IUI   DUUil  Engines,"  will  show  you 
how  to  select  the  engine  most  suitable  to  your 
needs,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  run  a  WITTE  at  any 
kind  of  work.  Address  my  nearest  office  today. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Engine  Works, 

2644  Oakland  Ave,         Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2E44  Empire  Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BIG  BARGAINS 

EnGixra,  Spreaders  Separators.  H:.--  - 
MtquaiiLy.    Prices  about  1-J  to  1-2  *" 
than  jrou  u»a-l!y  pay.  % 
testify  tt*  faolllf-ms  dr*t 
U~U'        -to*  free.  Wm 
BOX    ia*T  WATERLOO, 


-  ff 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  Bt.,  Topeka,  Kanaaa 


Srlndtr.      |  $l*fr  Still  Wind  Mill. 

We  manufacture  ail  elzea  i 
style*.   It  will | 
pay  yon  to  in* 
Teitl (rate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  Ur.. 
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ON  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  our  resi- 
dence. I  located  in  Northeast  Colo- 
rado in  the  fall  of  1886  in  what  was 
then  Weld  County,  and  have  lived  in 
three  counties  and  have  never  changed 
my  residence.  I  am  living  today  on 
the  homestead  that  Uncle  Sam  bet  me 
against  $16  that  I  could  not  stay  with 
five  years,  and  I  won.  That  is,  I 
stayed  with  it,  but  it  was  not  always 
a  pleasant  job.  There  were  many 
trials  and  disappointments,  together 
with  hardships,  such  as  the  early  pio- 
neers of  all  new  countries  have  experi- 
enced, but  in  the  end  we  won;  that  is, 
we  have  built  for  ourselves  a  good, 
comfortable  home  that  we  can  enjoy 
in  our  declining  years.  We  have  made 
a  great  many  failures  in  our  agricul- 
tural and  farm  problems  which  we 
have  overcome  of  late  years.  Had  we 
had  the  advantages  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  writers  twenty-five  years 
ago  that  we  have  at  this  time,  many 
of  the  knotty  problems  of  the  early 
pioneers  would  have  long  since  been 
solved. 

The  early  settlers  thought  they  must 
farm  here  as  they  did  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  United  States,  as  then 
there  was  about  that  many  different 
systems.  We  thought  this  was  going 
to  be  a  strictly  farming  country,  but 
we  learned  long  ago  that  we  must  com- 


silo,  dairy  cow  and  the  brood  sow,  the 
dry  land  farmer  is  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity. With  this  combination  you  can 
have  a  bank  account  of  no  mean  pro- 
portions and  improve  the  fertility  of 
your  soils.  We  have  an  easy  soil  to 
cultivate,  a  black  sandy  loam,  and  one 
that,  if  properly  handled,  will  accumu- 
late and  hold  a  vast  amount  of  moist- 
ure. 

We  have  not  had  a  failure  of  crops 
since  the  dry  year  of  1894,  but  we  have 
had  some  lean  years,  but  have  had 
plenty  for  home  use  and  some  to  spare, 
and  we  predict  for  Eastern  Colorado 
a  bright  future.  The  cost  of  producing 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  corn  or  potatoes,  or 
a  pound  of  pork  or  beef,  or  pound  of 
butter-fat,  is  at  the  lowest.  We  have 
the  pasture  grasses,  we  have  the  feed 
and  we  have  a  good  healthful  climate, 
free  from  disease,  and  we  have  cheap 
land,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  at 
the  minimum.  If  you  want  a  good  lo- 
cation, a  good  climate  and  a  good 
home,  come  to  Phillips  County,  Colo. 

A.  C.  CAUBLE, 
Holyoke,  Colo. 


EXPERIENCE  ON  A  DRY  FARM 


To  Western  Farm  Life: 

A  letter  advising  you  of  my  experi- 
ence in  Colorado.  I  have  a  320-acre 
ranch  on  which  I  arrived  the  13th  of 
last  April.  To  start  out,  the  women 
folks  don't  like  the  country.   We  corn- 


Home  of  A.  C.  Cauble,  Progressive  Dry  Land  Farmer  in  Phillips  County,  Colorado 


bine  stock-raising  and  agriculture  and 
dairying.  While  we  have  a  splendid 
agricultural  county,  the  most  success- 
ful farmers  follow  the  diversified 
method  in  their  farm  operations. 

Phillips  County  won  a  few  premiums 
at  the  International  Farm  Congress  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  among  the  unirrigated 
counties  in  Colorado,  Phillips  County 
took  fifth  place  in  the  sweepstakes 
class  with  the  best  county  exhibits  in 
the  state,  against  all  counties,  irrigat- 
ed and  non-irrigated.  We  took  second 
premium  on  Gold  Corn  potatoes,  sec- 
ond on  Early  Ohio  potatoes,  second  on 
Triumph  potatoes,  second  on  fall  rye, 
second  on  macaroni,  third  on  speltz 
against  the  world,  and  many  other  pre- 
miums, and  we  feel  quite  proud  of  the 
record,  of  our  county  and  that  we  have 
had  a  small  part  in  making  it  what  it 
is  today.  And  not  only  this,  but  Holy- 
oke shipped  more  cream  the  past  year 
than  any  other  station  in  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  or  Montana,  and  we 
have  only  just  begun  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. Our  farmers  are  learning  there 
is  money  in  the  dairy  cow.    With  the 


menced  to  plant  corn  in  April  and  got 
a  splendid  quality,  but  yield  was  not 
extra,  owing  to  poor  stand. 

I  sowed  oats  the  middle  of  May, 
which  made  27  bushels  per  acre.  I 
raised  six  pigs,  which  averaged  a  lit- 
tle over  200  lbs.  at  six  and  one-half 
months  old,  and  have  some  more  of 
the  same  kind  coming  on.  I  bought 
some  cows  and  milked  them  to  help 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Planted  four  acres  of  Pinto  beans, 
which  yielded  us  $60  worth  of  beans. 
We  have  a  creek  bottom  ranch,  but  do 
dry  land  farming.  Am  pleased  with 
my  location.  (We  are  from  Kansas.) 
We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  herd  law, 
such  as  Kansas  has,  whice  is  a  county 
option  law.  We  have  resolved  to  vote 
for  no  Representative  who  won't 
pledge  him  or  herself  to  work  for  such 
law.  Yours  sincerely. 

L.  O.  CULVER, 
Deer  Trail,  Colo. 


HOGS  GRIND  GRAIN 

THE  HOO  MOTOR  Is  both  a  grind 
•r  and  feeder.  With  It  your  ho»s 
will  grind  their  own  grain,  savin* 
you  money  and  labor.  This  machine 
will  care  for  30  hogs  on  full  feed  at 
a  saving  of  26  per  cent  of  the  grain 
and  a  pig  of  40  pounds  can  operate 
the  grinder.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain,  coarse  or  fine,  separate  or 
mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry 
clean,  freoh. 

Send  for  booklet,  We  Are  Kootteg 
for  You.  AGENTS  WANTBD 

HOG   MOTOR  CO., 
727  Andnia  Bide  MIsuteapeMa 


FEEDING  ALFALFA  TO  HOGS 

Western  Farm  Life: 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  our 
Colorado  hog  raisers  fail  to  realize  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  feeding  al- 
falfa hay  to  their  stock  hogs.  The 
value  of  alfalfa  pasture  is  well  known, 
having  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence. But  after  the  pasture  is  gone, 
many  farmers  turn  to  some  other  feed, 
and  eliminate  alfalfa  entirely  from  the 
hogs'  rations.  For  the  past  three 
years  I  have  been  using  third-cutting 
alfalfa  hay  for  the  stock  hogs,  using  it, 
of  course,  in  connection  with  other 
feeds. 

Alfalfa  hay  alone  would  make  poor 
winter  picking,  but  the  protein  con- 
tained in  alfalfa  is  a  valuable  flesh- 
builder,  and  hogs  eat  it  readily.  Only 
soft  green  hay  should  be  fed,  first  and 
second  cutting;  bleached  hay  of  any 
cutting  will  be  refused  by  the  porkers. 
Fourth  cutting  is  ideal  if  it  can  be  ob- 
'ained. 

Some  hay  may  also  be  fed  to  fatten- 
ing hogs,  but  it  should  be  stopped 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  hogs 
are  killed,  as  some  claim  it  Is  apt  to 
make  the  meat  taste. 

Ground  alfalsa  or  alfalfa  meal  would 


Take  No 
Substitutes 


Don't  let  anyone  persuade  you  to  accept 
an  imitation  of  the  genuine  Martha  Wash- 
ington Comfort  Shoe.  No  other  shoe  will 
give  you  so  much  real  comfort  and  last- 
ing wear. 


Wear  these  great  shoes  and 
free  yourself  from  the  an- 
noyance of  tired,  aching,  burn- 
ing feet.    They  fit  like  a  glove. 

WARNING  —  Always  look  for 
the  name  Martha  Washington 
and  Mayer  trade  mark  on  the 
sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  MuyerHonorbllt  Shoes  in  all  otyles 

for  men,  women,  children;  Dry- 
Sox  wet  wf  nther  shoes; 
Honorbilt  Cushion  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot 
and  Shoe  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Mar  tha  Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


Little  Giant 
Flash  Light 

Uses  the  Ordinary  Dry 
Call  Battery 

Carry  it  in  your  auto.    Keep  it  in  the  barn 
Price  $1.60  with  battery. 

if  you  cannot  get  it  from  your 
dealer  order  direct  from 

The  Hendrie  &  Bolthoff  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


make  a  good  feed  if  mixed  with  a  little 
grain,  preferably  barley.  If  you  live 
near  an  alfalfa  meal  mill,  and  can 
have  your  own  hay  ground,  thus  being 
certain  of  meal  made  from  first-class 
hay,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
best  method,  but  the  whole  hay  has 
always  given  satisfactory  results. 

JOSEPH   H.  SHANK, 
La  Junta,  Colo. 


BILL,  THE  LIVE  FARMER 

Bill  Turner  was  a  farmer;  he  la- 
bored all  his  life.  He  didn't  have  no 
schoolin'  and  neither  had  his  wife. 
But  Bill  was  built  for  business  and 
made  the  wheels  go  round,  and  left  a 
healthy  fortune  when  they  put  him 
under  ground.  He  was  always  taking 
chances,  paid  a  hundred  for  a  bull. 
His  neighbors  called  him  crazy,  but 
he  left  a  stable  full  of  cows  that  broke 
the  record,  making  butter  by  the  ton, 
an'  Bill  had  his  picture  printed  in  the 
Squeedunk  Weekly  Sun.  He  had  new- 
fangled notions  of  maKing  farming  pay. 
He  even  bought  a  fool  machine  to  help 
him  load  his  hay.  The  neighbors  fair- 
ly snorted  when  they  saw  the  bloomin' 
thing;  said  Bill  would  never  make  it 
work.  It  wasn't  worth  a  ding!  Bill 
didn't  say  a  single  word,  an'  didn't 
care  a  darn  'bout  what  they  said,  fer 
slick  as  grease  his  hay  went  in  the 
barn  an  hour  before  a  thunderstorm 
came  sailin'  out  that  way  and  caught 
his  neighbors  in  a  pinch  and  spoiled 
their  new-mown  hay.  Bill's  neighbors 
put  their  milk  in  cans  and  set  'em  in 
a  tank.  Bill  skimmed  his  milk  with  a 
machine  and  turned  it  with  a  crank. 
Smith  chops  his  firewood  with  an  ax 
Bill  used  some  gasoline  and  saws  a 
dozen  cords  a  day  with  another 
blame  machine.  Today  Bill's  wife  rides 
in  a  car  and  dresses  up  In  silk.  Smith's 
wife  rides  in  a  wagon  and  keeps  on 
skimming  milk. 


Ask  your  neighbor  to  subscribe  for 
Western  Farm  Life. 


December  15, 1915 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


OBSERVATIONS 
IN  THE  FIELD 


E.  M.  AMMONS 


The  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
boys  have  won  the  championship  in 
football.  It  is  a  source  of  even  greater 
satisfaction  to  their  many  friends  that 
this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  which  they 
excel 


The  proposed  consolidation  of  all  the 
commercial  organizations  of  Denver 
into  one  powerful  militant  commerce 
club  is  a  wise  move.  The  next  one 
should  be  the  realization  that  agricul- 
ture is  and  must  always  be  the  main- 
stay of  our  prosperity  and  that  farm 
lands  are  entitled  to  as  much  consid- 
eration in  the  way  of  cheap  rates  of 
interest  as  other  classes  of  holdings. 


Why  shouldn't  the  Reclamation  Rec- 
ord and  other  agricultural  publications 
of  the  Federal  Government  advertise 
the  advantages  of  the  public  domain 
for  settlement?  Their  support  is  all 
paid  for  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  long,  wide 
purse,  and  they  could  be  engaged  in 
uo  better  service  to  the  country  at 
large  than  in  settling  up  the  idle  land 
in  the  West  and  making  it  produce 
food  and  clothing  for  the  people  of  the 
country. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder, 
president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, the  farmers  of  the  West  have  lost 
a  dear  friend.  Dr.  Snyder  was  an  ear- 
nest advocate  of  practical  education. 
He  always  insisted  that  country  school 
masters  should  teach  the  principles  of 
elementary  agriculture,  and  it  was  he 
who  declared  before  President  Roose- 
velt's Country  Life  Commission  that 
there  was  as  much  mental  culture  in 
the  study  of  an  alfalfa  root  as  there 
was  in  the  study  of  a  Greek  root. 


The  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Denver 
have  been  overtaxed  this  fall  to  take 
care  of  the  business,  and  Manager  J. 
A.  Shoemaker  estimates  it  will  require 
$100,000  to  enlarge  the  equipment  suffi- 
ciently to  care  for  next  year's  busi- 
ness. The  Stock  Show,  too,  hasn't 
enough  room,  and  several  thousand 
dollars  will  be  required  to  provide  ad- 
ditional quarters  for  that  institution 
at  the  coming  exhibition  in  January. 
These,  with  the  $400,000  addition  un- 
der construction  for  the  Armour  pack- 
ing plant,  illustrate  very  well  the  un- 
precedented prosperity  among  live- 
stock growers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district. 


Mr.  Henry  Ford,  of  "Flivver"  fame, 
has  invited  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  to 
go  with  him  and  a  party  of  friends 
over  to  Europe  to  settle  the  war.  This 
opens  up  a  good  many  fields  for  specu- 
lation. Whether.  Henry  wants  to  try  | 
out  Bennie's  ability  to  tell  Ford  stories 
as  an  entree  to  permanent  employ- 
ment, or  whether  he  wants  to  take 
someone  with  him  who  can  tell  the 
Kaiser  where  to  head  in,  the  Lord  only 
knows.  Bennie's  influence  over  the 
Colorado  contingent  of  the  Greek 
army  while  that  was  out  West  may 
have  called  Mr.  Ford's  attention  to 
the  judge's  ability.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain. If  the  war  is  ever  ended  after 
the  close  of  this  incident,  Bennie  is 
sure  to  say,  "I  did  it." 


Why  not  use  the  forest  supervisors 
and  rangers  as  immigration  agents? 
More  than  half — if  not  two-thirds — of 
the  national  forests  have  no  timber  of 
consequence  and  should  be  settled  up 
After  witdrawing  these  lands  and  stop- 
ping sttlement  on  them,  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  struggling  young  states  that  the 
forest  service  should  repair  the  wrong 
as  far  as  possible  by  helping  to  secure 
settlers.  Such  a  campaign  would  cost 
nothing  extra.  The  officials  know  all 
the  lands  thoroly,  have  to  travel  over 
them  constantly,  and  if  they  would 
only  use  the  same  energy  in  inducing 
settlement,  that  they  have  exhibited  in 
keeping  people  off,  the  bulk  of  these 
timberless  areas  of  the  national  for- 
ests would  be  speedily  settled  up.  The 
mere  change  from  a  spirit  of  oppesi- 
Mon  to  one  of  friendliness  for  the 
-f»t*s  would  be  worth  something. 


I  Have  a  Christmas  Present  For  You ! 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  old  or  young.  We  want  you  to  have  a  little  Christmas 
present,  from  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  We  want  to  exchange  gifts  with  you.  Let  us  have  a 
Christmas  celebration  just  between  ourselves.  I  am  sure  the  present  we  have  for  you  will  please 
you,  as  you  see  below  there  are  two  very  desirable  gifts.   You  may  have  your  choice. 


Sewing  and  Fancy 
Work  Companion 

Contains  an  assortment  of  94 
useful  sewing  articles,  including 
a  pair  of  Gold  Handle  Embroid- 
ery Scissors,  handsomely  bound 
in  leatherette,  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  This  surely 
is  a  household  necessity  of  every- 
day use.  There  is  nothing  a 
woman  appreciates  more  than 
GOOD  needles.  They  are  always 
useful,  always  acceptable,  and 
are  used  by  every  woman, 
whether  she  sews  much  or  little. 

You  get  all  this:  94  Sewing 
Articles,  1  pair  5-inch  Gold  Handle  Embroidery  Scissors,  75  Gold  Eyed  Sewing  Needles,  1  Bone  Stiletto  2  Punch 
Work  Needles,  1  Bone  Tape  or  Ribbon  Runner.  1  Bone  Crochet  Hook,  1  Steel  Crochet  Hook,  1  Gold  Tipped 
Steel  Bodkin.  1  Plain  Steel  Bodkin,  2  Medium  Wool  Darners.  2  Fine  Wool  Darners,  2  Medium  Yarn  Darners, 
2  Fine  Cotton  Darners,  2  Medium  Cotton  Darners — a  total  of  04  sewing  articles. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  more  complete  outfit?  All  the  needles  are  guaranteed  finest  steel,  tempered  by  Patent 
process;  warranted  equal  in  finish  and  quality  to  any  other  brand;  eyes  are  perfectly  beveled  and  gauged.  These 
needles  are  made  in  Redditch.  England,  a  town  noted  for  centuries  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  needles  in 
the  "world 

The'  Sewing  and  Fancy  Work  Companion,  including  the  Gold  Handle  Shears,  postpaid,  as  a  reward  for  a 
small  favor  is  explained  below.     .   _____ 


Superior  2-Blade  Pocket  Knife 


A  very  useful  and  attractive  pocket  knife  of 
two  blades,  suitable  for  all  ordinary  uses;  length, 
6  inches.  One  large  blade,  2%  inches  long;  one 
smaller  blade,  2  inches  long — one  of  the  ever- 
reliable  Keen  Kutter  knives  that  you  know  are 
good.  Blades  are  made  of  good  quality  steel,  nicely 
polished;  the  handle  is  made  of  good  quality  patent 
stag,  which  will  wear  indefinitely.  This  is  a  popu- 
lar size  knife,  and  appeals  alike  to  men  and  boys 
as  well  as  women  and  girls.  One  is  always  proud 
of  a  high  grade  knife  that  can  be  depended  upon 
to  carry  a  good  edge. 

I  will  send  you  the  Superior  Two-blade  Patent 
Stag  Handle  Pocket  Knife,  postpaid,  as  a  reward 
for  a  small  favor,  as  explained  below. 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  is  quite  a  frisky  year- 
ling. You  know  that  it  was  only  a  year  ago  last 
August  that  we  began  to  publish  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  in  its  present  form.  I  know  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  has  been  growing  better  and 
better  each  issue. 


It  is  you,  good  readers,  that  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  improving  and  making  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE  bigger  and  better  all  the  time.  "    1       .  .     ,^t— c— — tjvt  i-idm  t  tt^tt     t  nne«tirm 

I  know  you  and  thousands  of  our  other  readers  have  an  interest  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  I  Question 
if  there  is  another  farm  magazine  that  has  received  such  liberal  support  and  such  percentage  of  renewal 
subscriptions  as  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  has  in  the  past  sixty  days;  and  for  this  reason  I  want  you  to  share  in 
our  Christmas  celebration.  _  

You  Helped  Western  Farm  life  Make  Good 


I  can  tell  you  it  is  no  easy  Job  to  build  up  and 
make  a  good  farm  paper.  It  is  almost  as  hard  a  task 
as  trying  to  raise  a  crop  when  it  positively  refuses  to 
rain  or  when  your  irrigating  ditches  are  dry.  But  you 
and  thousands  of  other  readers  of  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  have  believed  in  it  and  showed  your  appreciation 
by  subscribing  and  renewing  your  subscriptions,  and 
telling  your  friends  about  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 

With  your  co-operation  and  assistance  we  are  mak- 
ing WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  a  friend  and  a  helper  to 
all  of  you  and  of  assistance  to  improve  the  conditions 
that  affect  you  and  your  families.  With  your  hearty 
assistance  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  has  made  good. 
Thousands  of  you  have  recommended  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  to  friends,  and  sent  us  subscriptions,  for  which 


we  are  duly  thankful.  This  assistance  has  enabled  us 
to  produce  for  you  a  larger  and  better  magazine  as  the 
number  of  subscribers  has  grown. 

This,  our  Christmas  issue,  contains  more  than  twice 
the  reading  matter  and  good  material  that  our  issue  or 
a  year  ago  contained. 

We  want  all  of  you  and  your  friends  who  have 
not  yet  send  in  your  renewal,  to  have  an  opportunity  or 
securing  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  at  the  same  rate  as 
you  have  paid  us  in  the  past,  and  therefore  will  give 
you  a  last  opportunity  of  sending  in  your  own  renewal, 
and  that  of  your  friends,  at  the  old  rate  of  50  cents 
per  year,  or  three  years  for  $1.00.  These  subscriptions 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  January  1,  1916.  


Here  Are  My  Special  Offers 


Just  show  this  announcement  and  this  copy  of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 
to  your  friends.  Tell  them  what  you  think  of  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE. 
I  know  what  the  result  will  be. 

For  convenience,  use  the  coupon  below  or  write  me  a  letter. 

I  want  to  thank  vou  for  the  past  favors  you  have  done  for  WESTERN 
FARM  LIFE,  and  assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  do  everything  possible  to 
warrant  a  continuance  of  your  friendship  and  good  will. 

W.  S.  EDMISTOX,  Gen.  Manager 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 
Denvi^r,  Colo. 

USE  THIS  COUPON  IF  YOU  DESIRE86T" 


So  now  let  us  have  a  little  Christmas 
celebration.  Why  should  not  you  and 
WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  exchange  gifts? 
Nothing  that  you  could  do  for  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  would  be  more  appreciated  than  for  you  to  send  us 
a  new  Subscriber  or  two.  I  will  send  you  either  the  splendid  pocket  knife  or  the  Sew.ng  Companion  both  of 
which  are  listed  and  described  on  this  page  for  one  three-years'  subscription  to  WESTERN  FARM  L.I*  bena 
more  if  you  can;  send  two  or  more  three-year  subscriptions  (two  one-year  50-cent  subscriptions  will  count  tne 
same  as  a  three-year)  and  I  will  send  you  both  the  knife  and  the  Sewing  Companion.  

If  your  own  subscription  has  expired,  or  is  about  to  expire,  why  not  send 
along  your  own  renewal  with  the  other  subscriptions  that  you  may  send?  Any 
of  your  relatives  or  friends  would  appreciate  your  presenting  them  with  a 
three-year  subscription  to  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  The  knife  or  Sewing 
Companion  will,  I  believe,  be  an  agreeable  reward  or  present  to  you.  and  I 
assure  you  that  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE  will  appreciate  your  presenting  it 
with  one  or  more  new  subscriber  friends.  You  see,  the  larger  our  subscrip- 
tion list  becomes,  the  greater  and  better  we  can  make  WESTERN  FARM 
LIFE  for  you. 


W.  S.  Edmiston. 

Gen.  Mgr.  Western  Farm  Life, 

Denver,  Colo.: 
I    am    glad    to    participate  in 
Western    Farm    Life  Christmas 
celebration,    and    exchange  gifts 
with  Western  Farm  Life. 

Enclosed  find  $   for 

which  send  Western  Farm  Life  to 


(1)  • 

P.  O. 

(2)  . 


.  yrs.) 


.State. 
 (. 


yrs.) 


p.  O  State  

Send  me  the  [  ]  tvto-i>lude  knife 
[     ]  Sewing  Companion. 

(Indicate  by  check  mark  [X] 
the  article  you  want. 


My  name  is. 
P.  O  


.State. 


I  also  enclose  $  for 

which    please    extend    my  own 

subscription  for  years  from 

date  it  is  now  paid. 
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TIME  TO  PREPARE  FOR  PROFITS 
IN  THE  FUR  SEASON 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trapping 
too  early.  Most  states  have  laws  pro- 
tecting their  fur-bearing  animals,  but 
some  of  these  permit  pelts  to  be 
taken  too  early.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
fur  ought  to  be  taken  before  the  mid- 
dle of  October  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
a  great  many  pelts  are  not  even  good 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  skunk 
and  civet  cat  prime  first,  followed  by 
the  raccoon,  mink,  weasel  and  opos- 
sum. The  muskrat  does  not  get 
"quality  fur"  till  in  the  winter  and  late 
spring.  Most  of  the  skins  are  taken 
in  the  fall,  however,  since  the  animals 
at  this  season  are  easily  taken  and 
later  are  not  so  very  active. 

Let  me  say,  also,  that  sets  ought  not 
to  be  left  out  too  late  in  the  spring. 
With  the  exception  of  the  muskrat,  all 
traps  should  be  taken  up  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Skunks  and  civet 
taken  then  usually  have  begun  to  lose 
their  luster  and  shed;  mink  fade.  High 
prices  are  not  paid  by  buyers  for  pelts 
of  this  kind. 


rabbit  are  good.  Birds — especially 
hawks,  crows  and  jays — are  useless. 

MUSKRAT. — This  is  the  only  one  of 
the  smaller  animals  whose  food  is 
purely  vegetable.  Corn,  apples,  pars- 
nips, ^carrots — in  fact,  almost  anything 
of  this  nature — can  be  utilized  success- 
fully. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say:  Never 
place  a  bait  on  the  pan  of  a  trap.  Ar- 
range it  near  the  set  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  fur-bearer  approaches 
the  lure,  it  will  get  caught. 


NOTE. — In  speaking  of  the  time  to 
trap,  I  have  used  neither  the  South  nor 
North,  but  rather  that  middle  territory, 
Including  such  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  etc.  Those  in  the  South 
ought  not  make  sets  until  later;  those 
in  the  North  may  sooner. 

In  general,  the  skunk  and  civet  cat 
are  found  in  rough,  stony  ground,  es- 
pecially if  covered  with  brush  or 
weeds.  The  raccoon  is  never  far  from 
water  or  timber.  The  opossum  prefers 
the  deep,  dark  woods.  Of  course,  the 
muskrat  rarely  goes  far  from  some 
stream,  lake  or  pond.  The  mink  will 
make  its  home  on  a  small,  meandering 
creek  rather  than  a  large  open  stream. 
The  former,  choked  with  weeds  and 
driftwood  generally,  gives  it  protec- 
tion. When  after  the  weasel — known 
to  the  fur  trade  as  "ermine" — it  may 
be  expected  almost  any  place  where 
there  is  food.  In  plowed  ground  is  a 
favorite  haunt. 

The  following  may  be  used  as  baits 
with  good  results,  usually: 

SKUNK. — This  fur-bearer  is  fond  of 
bloody  meat.  The  intestines  of  a  beef 
or  hog  if  dragged  near  a  den  will  at- 
tract the  animals. 

CIVET  CAT. — Use  the  same  decoy 
for  this  as  for  the  skunk.  A  rabbit  is 
also  good. 

RACCOON.— This  fur-hearer  eats 
both  vegetables  and  flesh.  It  is  fond 
of  sweets,  such  as  honey,  etc.  Clams 
and  small  fish  are  ideal  "draws." 

OPOSSUM. — Sets  made  with  sar 
dines  as  lures  or  canned  salmon  in 
variably  prove  ideal.  Small  fish  are 
effective,  also. 

MINK. — When  after  the  mink,  noth- 
ing is  better  in  the  meat  line  than  the 
flesh  of  the  muskrat.   Small  pieces  of 


Funsten 

Pays  Cash  for  FURS 

Prices  Higher  This  Year 

Bis  Money  in  Trapping  skunk, 
coon,  mink,  muskrat,  f„x,  etc.  Ycu 
can  trap  furs— we  teach  you  how. 

Funsten  Animal  Baits  guaranteed 
to  increase  vrur  cr.'.ch.    $1X0  a  can 
postpaid.      The  Funsten  Perfect 
Smoker  "smokes  'em  out."  Price 
$1.50;  parcel  poLt  20  cents  extra.  Both 
guaranteed   satisfactory  or  money 
back.    Traps  at  factory  prices. 
-PIT    3  books  in  one  (trapper's  guide— 
1  s- *-  Kame  laws— supply  catalog).  Tells 
bow,  when,  whers  to  trip,  how  to  remove,  pre- 
pare and  ship    i  in.  .  Will  send  you  fur  market 
renorts,   shippl.ig  tars  and  big  book  FREE— 
Writs  today.  Ws  tan  hides  and  furs  for  coats, 
robes  and  garments. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  EC6  ;unsten  Bide.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Traps  for  Coyotes 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

Kindly  tell  me  how  to  set  traps  for 
coyotes,  etc.;  how  to  cover  them,  and 
what  with;  how  to  bait  them,  and  what 
with.  Should  I  use  scent?  If  so.  what 
kind?  How  shall  I  treat  the  fur  and 
prepare  the  pelts? — James  Dyer,  Big 
Horn  County,  Wyo. 

A  good  set  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Have  out  some  manure  and  heap  it 
into  a  pile.  Dig  out  an  excavation  for 
the  trap,  placing  a  wad  of  cotton  or 
wool  under  the  pan  so  that  small  ani- 
mals, such  as  rabbits,  will  not  spring 
it.  Cover  the  trap  with  fine  manure. 
The  first  coyote  that  comes  along  will 
climb  the  pit  to  view  the  landscape, 
and  if  the  set  has  been  made  carefully, 
will  be  caught.  Make  a  trail  to  the 
set  with  Trail  Scent.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Animal  Attractor 
Company,  of  Stanwood,  la.,  at  65  cents 
per  bottle.  Sets  made  near  the  car- 
casses of  cattle,  etc.,  will  often  give 
good  results,  provided  bait  is  used  ac- 
cording to  directions  on  the  bottle. 
Remember,  coyotes  are  one  of  the 
hardest  animals  to  trap.  Great  care 
must  be  used  in  making  the  sets.  Even 
professional  pelt  hunters  have  diffi- 
culty in  taking  these  animals  success- 
fully. 

Animal  Attractor,  prepared  by  the 
same  company,  sent  on  receipt  of  65 
cents  postpaid,  is  guaranteed  to  lure 
coyotes.  Make  a  set  near  the  carcass 
of  some  animal  on  which  the  fur- 
bearers  have  been  feeding.  Conceal 
the  trap  well,  using  wool  or  cotton  un- 
der the  pan  to  avoid  anything  getting 
under  it  to  prevent  the  trap  springing. 
Use  covering  natural  to  the  plan;  that 
is,  something  found  on  the  spot  where 
the  set  is  made.  Pulverized  manure 
from  the  stomach  of  the  carcass  is 
usually  good.  Near  the  set,  sprinkle 
several  drops  of  Animal  Attractor. 
Wire  the  traps  to  a  stone,  concealing 
it  carefully.  Case  the  skins.  By  this 
I  mean  skin  down  the  hind  legs  and 
work  the  pelt  over  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
DO  NOT  CUT  DOWN  THE  BELLY. 
Stretch  the  pelts,  flesh  side  out,  on 
boards  fashioned  to  fit  the  furs.  Dry 
in  a  cool,  shady  place.  They  are  then 
ready  for  market. 


FURS-§tiLP  12  biggs.  HIP  Eft 


Get  the  most  money  for  your  fura  —  ihlp  direct  to    BIGGS  AT  KANSAS  CITY 
—  the  oldest  and  largest  hide  and  fur  house  in  the  Southwest.  Established  34  years. 
Half  a  million  of  satisfied  shippers.  Honest  grading:  and  your  money  by  return  mail. 
All  Shipments  graded  same  day  received— no  delays— no  question  regarding  prices— you  get  moat. 

Not  One  Cent  Deducted  As  Commission 

Top-notch  prices  always— higher  this  season  on  account  of  tremendous  demand.   Fur  ship- 
ments held  separate  on  request  and  returned  at  once  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  prices 
and  everything  else.    >  Jfc.J.,^  Markct  RCp0rtS  SE^Sf  Th^ 
hour  of  mailing.  Bent  free  to  every  Bigfjs  shipper.  Valuable 
information  for  you  —  worth  big  money  to  be  on  our  lists 
and  get  this  up-to-the-minute  market  news. 

We  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine  "THE  TRAPPERS 
EXCHANOK"  just  chuck  full  of  information  for  and  act- 
ual experiences  of  hundreds  of  trappers  everywhere. 
Subscription  free  to  every  fur  shipper.   We  do  tanning 
and  manufacture  Fur  Goods  of  all  kinds- 
Writs  today  for  Free  catalog  of  Trappers'  Supplies. 
"TRAPPERS  EXCHANGE"  Tanning  and  Fur  Goods 
Catalog,  Shipping  Tags,  etc. 

EBJtf       DI/»/»C     0      /*aO  428  BIGGS  BUILDING. 

.     W  .     DllxVad     Ot     V/Uij    KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


Biggs'  Guar- 
anteed Baits 

will  absolutely  in- 
crease your  catch  or 
we  will  refund  their 
cost.  Skunk,  Coon, 
Possum  in  25c  and  60c 
sizes;  all  others  in  50c 
and  $1.00  sizes. 


COYOTES 


Get  "More  Money"  for  your  Furs 

Coyotes,  Lynx  Cats,  Skunk,  Foxes,  Muskrat  and 
other  Fur  bearers  collected  in  your  section 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  to  "SHURERT"  the  Uracil 
bouse  In  the  World  dealing  exclusively  In  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

a  reliable — responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existing  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century."  a  long  suc- 
cessful record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt, SATIS  FACTORY 
AND  PROFITABLE  returns.  Write  for  "50*  Abubert  Shipper." 
the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  published. 
Write  for  it-NOW— ifm  FREE 

AR  ^HIIRFRT  Inr   25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
.  D.  OnUDLI\  1  ,  inc.  Dept.  10  CHICAGO.  U.S. A. 


Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  let  us 
demonstrate  to  you  our  work  of  quality.  Send 
for  our  32-page  Illustrated  catalog,  Including 
Field  Guide  and  Records  of  North  American  Big 
Game.  You  will  be  delighted  with  It.  Write  for 
catalog  today — It'a  FREE. 

Send  us  your  hides  and  skins.  We  tan  them 
and  make  them  up  into  beautiful  rugs,  auto 
robes  and  ladies'  fur  sets.  Keep  your  money  In 
the  West  and  patronize 

TAXIDERMISTS 
AND  FURRIERS 


JONAS  BROS. 


1017  BROADWAY 


DENVER.  COLO. 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Rellsble  '36  m.t  and  Lara-eat  Dealers  In  tha  Northwest. 
Pay  1 1  1 1  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Proa  I  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs. 
rlbCi  Trappers  Guide  to  those  wbo  ship  to  us. 


WK  MAKE  OLD  HATS  NEW 
Bend  your  Old  Hals  that  need  cleaning 
by  parcel  post  to 

WEATHERHEAD'S 
reliable  hat  shop;  est.  1878.    In  lota  of 
four  or  more  we  pay  return  charges. 
1624  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Coyotes,  Bob-Cats,  Lynx,  Etc. 

To  Western  Farm  Life: 

(a)  How  can  I  successfully  trap 
coyotes,  what  is  the  best  bait  to  use 
and  how  shall  I  use  it  and  how  set  the 

traps? 

(b)  How  shall  I  use  bait  and  how  set 
traps  to  catch  bob-cats,  lynx,  foxes  and 
skunks?— Chas.  Hepworth,  Montezuma 
County,  Colo. 

(a)  The  Animal  Attractor  Co.,  of 
Stanwood,  la.,  manufactures  a  com- 
plete line  of  guaranteed  baits  for  all 
fur-bearing  animals.  The  price  per 
bottle — enough  for  100  ordinary  sets — 
is  65  cents,  postpaid. 

(b)  See  that  your  traps  are  clean. 
Smoke  them  over  a  fire  made  of  green 
grass,  twigs,  etc.  Do  not  handle  with 
the  naked  hands.  Use  size  recommend- 
ed by  the  manufacturers  for  this  ani- 
mal. 

(c)  A  good  set  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: Have  out  some  manure  and 
heap  it  into  a  pile.  Dig  out  an  exca- 
vation for  the  trap,  placing  a  wad  of 
cotton  or  wool  under  the  pan  so  that 
small  animals,  such  as  rabbits,  will 
not  spring  it.  Cover  the  trap  with  fine 
manure.  The  first  coyote  that  comes 
along  will  climb  the  pit  to  view  the 
'andscape  and  if  the  set  has  been 
made  carefully,  will  be  caught.  Make 
a  trail  to  the  set  with  Trail  Scent.  It 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Animal  At- 
tractor Co.,  of  Stanwood,  la.,  at  65 
cents  per  bottle.  Sets  made  near  the 
carcasses  of  cattle,  etc.,  will  often  give 
good  results,  provided  bait  is  used  ac- 
cording to  directions  on  the  bottle. 
Remember,  coyotes  are  one  of  the 
hardest  animals  to  trap.  Great  care 
must  be  used  in  making  the  sets.  Even 
professional  pelt  hunters  have  diffi- 


culty in  taking  these  animals  success 
fully.  IL 

(a)  I  understand  the  Animal  At 
tractor  put  up  by  the  company  previ 
ously  mentioned  is  for  all  flesh-eating 
animals,  including  bob-cats,  lynx,  fox 
and  skunk. 

(b)  For  these  animals,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  fox,  build  pens  of  rock 
logs,  etc.  In  the  back  part  place  a 
piece  of  bloody  meat.  If  you  get  some 
Attractor,  sprinkle  a  few  drops  on  the 
meat. 

(c)  Use  a  similar  set  for  fox.  Han 
die  nothing  with  naked  hands.  Have 
a  trap  clean.  A  rotten  chicken  is  a 
good  decoy. 

WARNING. — Take  great  pains  in 
making  all  sets — especially  those  for 
fox  and  wolf.  Do  not  approach  traps 
too  closely  unless  they  are  disturbed. 
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j  ^^Extra  Money  | 

J1§i^  for 

Your  Furs 


WYOMING    LEADING    WOOL  PRO- 
DUCING STATE  IN  UNION 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
ming  farmer  has  an  advantage  over 
his  eastern  brother  in  sheep  feeding. 
Instead  of  going  to  considerable  dis- 
tances for'his  feeders  he  can  find  them 
close  at  hand  fresh  from  the  range 
and  ready  for  the  feeding  pens.  The 
question  of  markets  is  a  perplexing 
one  sometimes,  but  sheep  can  be 
shipped  better  than  hay,  and  hay  mar- 
keted thru  the  sheep  will  often  bring 
double  the  price  that  it  otherwise 
would.  That  sheep  feeding  pays  has 
been  proved  in  many  instances,  only 
one  of  which  need  be  given.  A  Lara- 
mie Plains  farmer  raised  on  his  farm 
40  acres  of  field  peas  and  over  100 
acres  of  alfalfa.  The  alfalfa  averaged 
four  tons  to  the  acre  and  the  field 
peas  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  In 
November  he  began  to  feed  700  lambs 
that  cost  him  $3.50  per  head.  He  fed 
them  for  90  days,  the  average  amount 
of  rations  for  each  sheep  being  400 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  and  100  pounds 
of  field  peas.  In  February  he  sold  the 
lambs  at  a  net  price  of  $8.50  per  head, 
thus  receiving  a  net  profit  of  $5  per 
head  for  his  lambs,  realizing  for  his 
bay  at  the  rate  of  $12.50  per  ton  or 
$50  per  acre,  and  $2.50  per  hundred  for 
his  field  peas.  This  is  but  one  case 
that  shows  the  profit  obtained  by  com- 
bining farming  and  sheep  growing  In 
Wyoming. 


I  What  you  make  this  year 
|  dependsuponwhereyousendl 
|  your  raw  furs.  Thousandsof 
1  trappers  and  shippers  have 
|  solved  this  yearly  problem 
|  once*  and  for  all  by  sending  their  raw  | 
|  furs  to  us  every  year 

Send  Them  To  Us 

f  We  treat  you  right  because  our  living:,  as  = 

=  well  as  yours,  depends  upon  it.  We  have  to  = 

5  have  the  best  furs.  We  couldn't  get  them  E 

I  unless  we  made  it  worth  your  while  to  send  § 

i  them  to  us,  by  giving  you  the  best  prices  and  = 

I  a  square  deal.  Your  furs  are  made  Into  = 

|  garments  which  bring  big  profits.  You  get  i 

I  the  benefit  by  shipping  to  us.  y 

I  Let  us  advise  youhow  to  get  the  bestprice  § 

=  for  your  skins.  Write  us.  Send  at  once  for  = 

=  our  price  list,  shipping  tags,  and  Fur  Mar-  g 

a  ket  Reports.  Free  on  request.  Write  today. 

I  The  American  Exporting  and  For  Mfg.  Co, 

I  Sept  L.3  ,426  -427  Decatur  Street,  New  Orleans,  La, 
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HIDES  TANNED  FOR  $4.00  A  PIECE 

We  have  been  tanning  at  St 
Paul  for  30  years,  doing  tn» 
work  for  the  BIG  Fur 
Houses  here.  Our  Plant  It 
large  and  modern,  and  our 
workmen  are  skilled.  We 
will  do  FARMERS'  CUSTOM 
WORK  THIS  SEASON,  mate 
ing  Special  Prices  as  below: 
Horse  and  Cow  Hldea, 
large,  tanned,  soft  and 

nice   $4. oo 

Smaller  Hides,  under  86 

lbs.  (called  Kips)  2.60 

ve  tan  everything,  and  make  up  warm 
'ur  Robes,  Coats  and  Gloves.    Ask  for 
<IG    SPECIAL    PRICE-LIST,  Instruc- 
ons  and  Shipping  Tags.  FREE  Game 
.aws  for  Hunters  and  Trappers.  Send 
our  Hides  right  in. 
NORTH  STAR  FUR  DRESSING  A 
DYEING  WORKS 
139  Front  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

TRAPPERS  FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Fin® 
Fox,  Mink,  Martens,  Rat,  Lynx, 
Wolves  and  all  other  Furs,  Hides 
and  Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in 
America.  Send  for  Free  Price  List 
and  Shipping  Tags.  No  commission 
charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY. 
Sept.  400  St.  Louis,  Ma 


December  15. 1915 

\  The  Farm  Poultry  \ 

MAKING  HENS  LAY  IN  WINTER 

E.  Grosser 

Making  hens  lay  in  winter  is  mak- 
ing them  a  paying  proposition.  A  flock 
of  poultry  properly  fed  and  kept 
should  begin  laying  not  later  than 
early  December,  and  should  increase 
steadily  during  January,  February  and 
March  and  reach  the  maximum  produc- 
tion along  in  April.    Hens  so  laying 
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Wonderful  New 
Kerosene  Light 

Burns  Vapor    |  Beats  Electric 

Saves  Oil       .-"   or  Gasoline 


I  O-Days  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days— we  even  prepay  trans- 
portation charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  (kerosene)  and  gives  more 
than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  best  round 
wick  open  flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  ex- 
plode. Children  run  it.  Several  million  people 
already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  i. 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Men  Make  $50  to  $300.00  per 

Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre- 
vious experience  necessary  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
bad  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  aeven  days."  Another 
•ays:  "1  disposed  of  34  lamps  oat  of  31  calls.". 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  jost  aa  strongly. 

No  Money  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  oar  distributor's  plan  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Sample  Lamp  sent  tor  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


We  want  one  user  In  each  locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  tree  for  show- 
ing it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  lO-Oay  Abso 
futefy  Free  Trial. 

vod  coupon*  to  nearest  office 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.     187  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle 
Lamp  House  in  the  world 

Chicago,  New  York  City,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Montreal  or  Winnipeg,  Can. 


IO-DAY  FREE  TRIAL.  Coupon  187 
I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  Aladdin  and  your  Easy  Delivery 
Plan,  under  which  Inexperienced 
men  with  rlfrs  make  big  money 
without  capital.  This  In  no  way 
obligates  me. 


Name 


P.  O. 

Address   State. 


can  be  marketed  in  July  with  a  hand- 
some profit  to  their  owner.  The  rea- 1 
son  such  results  are  not  more  gener 
ally  obtained  is  due  principally  to  lack 
of  sufficient  feed  and  improper  hous- 
ing. On  a  good  many  farms  the  hens 
have  to  rustle  most  of  their  rations. 
Subsisting  upon  weed  seeds  and 
meager  portions  of  grain,  egg-laying 
goes  into  eclipse  in  September,  and 
is  not  resumed  before  spring. 

Short  feeding  the  country  over  is 
a  most  prolific  cause  of  scant  poultry 
profits.     Often  the  feed  is  reduced, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  hens 
will  get  too  fat  to  lay.    Hens  do  not 
quit  laying  because  they  are  too  fat. 
Rather  they  get  too  fat  because  they 
are  not  laying.    Right  here  I  want  to 
give  a  rule  for  building  up  a  laying 
strain.    It  is  sure  in  results  and  easier 
than  using  trap  nests  or  some  of  the 
highly  lauded  systems.    Simply  cull 
out  the  over-fat  hens.    Do  this  in  all 
seasons.  When  you  pick  up  a  hen  that 
feels  like  lead,  with  evident  rolls  of 
fat  over  her  body,  send  her  to  market. 
This  system  kept  up  a  few  years  will 
invariably  increase  the  proportion  of 
good  layers.    I  have  followed  this  sys- 
tem with  my  Light  Brahmas  for  years. 
The  hens  that  get  too  fat  go  to  mar- 
ket, the  layers  remain.    All  the  stock, 
young  and  old,  is  on  full  feed  most 
of  the  time  and  I  get  proportionate 
egg  returns.     I  know  other  poultry 
men  who  practice  this  system.    In  a 
conversation  a  few  years  ago  with 
Prof.  Vaplon,  in  charge  of  the  poultry 
department  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  he  stated  that  thru  all  the 
different  breeds  there  ran  two  types 
of  poultry  that  might,  in  terms  appli- 
cable to  larger  livestock,  be  called  the 
"milk  type"  and  the  "beef  type."  The 
one   converting   the   nutriment  con 
sumed  into  eggs,  and  the  other  chang 
ing  it  into  flesh  and  fat.    The  way  to 
get  more  eggs  was  to  cull  out  the  beef 
type.    Along  with  ample  nourishment, 
poultry,  to  produce  maximum  results, 
must   be   comfortably   housed.  Any 
shed  structure  of  sufficient  size,  with 
roof  and  three  sides  tightly  closed  and 
openings  in  the  way  of  doors  and  win- 
dows facing  the  south,  will  fill  the  bill. 
Doors  may  be  closed,  but  windows 
should  always  be  at  least  partly  open 
to  provide  ventilation. 

Nothing  will  check  a  hen's  laying 
quicker  than  cold,  wet  feet.  Two  days 
of  snow  or  cold  mud  in  which  poultry 
are  compelled  to  walk  or  forage  is 
worse  in  this  respect  than  two  weeks 
of  dry,  cold  weather.  A  covered 
scratching-shed  comes  in  handy. 
Where  such  a  convenience  does  not 
exist,  30  minutes'  work  with  a  shovel 
in  front  of  the  coops  on  a  snowy  morn- 
ing will  well  pay  for  itself. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  pullets  furnish  the 'greater  propor- 
tion of  winter  layers.  Half  of  the 
flock,  or  more,  should  be  stock  that 
was  hatched  the  preceding  spring. 
Few  hens  pay  for  their  keep  after  the 
second  laying  season. 

Briefly  stated,  the  essentials  for  win- 
ter egg  product  are:  First,  a  well-fed 
flock— hens  carrying  a  little  surplus 
flesh,  and  pullets  that  have  been  on 
full  feed  from  the  time  they  were 
hatched.  Second,  plain,  comfortable 
coops  and  a  dry  scratching  place, 
either  under  cover  or  without;  and 
third,  a  flock  that  has  not  outlived  its 
usefulness.  During  a  period  covering 
a  good  many  years,  in  which  I  have 
kept  poultry  and  observed  the  experi- 
ences of  others,  I  have  never  known 
these  directions  when  followed  to  fail 
in  producing  satisfactory  results. 
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Authorized    Capital,  91,000,00540 


ASSETS—  —1913— 

Mortgage  Loans  $214,056.17 

Stocks  and  Bonds   8,050.00 

Collateral  Loans  

Policy  Loans  

Premium  Notes  

Bank  Deposits   26.996.06 

Accounts  Receivable   936  5i 

Agents'   Balances   2-0,!!;'!! 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   2.921.96 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents..  7,721.93 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred 

premiums   

Gross  Assets  

Assets  Not  Admitted — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $ 

Agents'  Debit  Balances  

Accounts  Receivable  

Premium  notes,  loans  and 
net  premiums  in  excess  of 
Reserve   


$262,720.54 


2.921.96 
2,901.65 
936.64 


—1914 — 
$320,058.23 
280,661.31 
4.754.02 
1,486.46 
1,014.10 
20.474  28 
2.496.58 
8,857.72 
3.656.88 
12.826.39 

10.232.53 


3.656.88 
10.194.44 
2,496.58 


Admitted  Assets  

LIABILITIES 

Unpaid    Death  Claims  

Policy  Reserve  

Accounts  Payable  

Suspended  Premium  

Reinsurance   

All  Other  Liabilities  

Capital  Stock  $117,64! 


—  6,760.25 

$255,960.29 
-1913— 

None 
$  2.257.16 
2,964.54 
391.02 
236.25 


1,042.38 


$666,518.50 


17,390.28 


.00 


Surplus   $132,463.32 

Additional  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Policyholders... 


Liabilities 


250,111.32 
$255,960.29 


$219,900.00 
$304,532.91 


$649,128.22 

—1914— 

None 
$  59,855.43 
921.  »4 
52.86 
50.76 
63,814.33 


524.432.91 


$649,128.22 
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been  placed  in  an  incubator  and  can- 
dled out.  .  . 

11.  Do  not  market  small,  inferior 
and  dirty  eggs.  Use  this  kind  at 
home. 

12.  Eggs  readily  absorb  odors  and 
should  be  kept  away  from  anything 
such  as  oil,  onions  or  any  material 
that  has  a  strong  odor. 

13.  Separate  the  male  birds  from 
the  flock  as  soon  as  the  hatching 
season  is  over. 

14.  Eggs  that  are  of  questionable 
quality,  such  as  those  secured  from 
stolen  nests,  ought  not  to  be  marketed 
as  fresh  eggs. 

15.  When  taking  eggs  to  market  it 
is  better  to  keep  them  covered  rather 
than  to  expose  them  to  the  sun's  rays. 

To  keep  chickens  healthy,  dissolve 
one  pound  of  copperas  in  one  gallon 
of  water,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  blue  vitriol.  Put  one  tablespoon 
into  a  gallon  of  rain-water  about  twice 
a  week.  This  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  25  birds.— Mrs.  L.  V.  Laymon, 
Pleasant  Dale,  Neb. 


FIFTEEN  POULTRY  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Do  not  keep  mongrel  stock. 

2.  Do  not  allow  the  nests  to  become 
filthy. 

3.  Separate  the  laying  hens  from 
the  sitting  hens. 

4.  Gather  the  eggs  at  least  every 
day,  better  twice  a  day  during  very 
warm  weather. 

5.  Keep  all  eggs  in  a  dry,  cool,  well- 
ventilated  place. 

6.  Do  not  keep  eggs  In  a  kitchen 
near  a  fire  of  any  kind. 

7.  Never  wash  eggs,  as  it  spoils 
their  keeping  qualities. 

8.  Do  not  sell  eggs  "case  count," 
but  demand  that  your  eggs  be  candled. 

9.  It  Is  best  to  market  the  eggs 
every  three  days  in  warm  weather. 

10.  Do  not  market  egga  that  have 


BELGIAN  HARES  ON  THE  FARM 

Article  I. 

By  C.  J.  Coffman 

Nearly  every  healthy  boy  has  at 
some  time  in  his  life  had  a  pet.  Some 
have  had  the  pets  they  longed  for, 
and  some  have  just  picked  up  any  ani- 
mal they  could  tame  enough  for  the 
purpose. 

Except  where  the  pet  was  one  of 
the  domestic  animals  of  the  producing 
varieties,  the  venture  has  not  always 
been  a  profitable  one.  But  listen,  boys, 
how  would  you  like  a  pet  that  not 
only  is  an  ideal  and  beautiful  pet,  but 
one  that  is  easy  to  learn  about  and 
will  more  than  pay  for  his  keep? 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
many  people  in  the  United  States 
make  a  comfortable  living  handling 
nothing  but  Belgian  hares.  To  one  not 
informed  in  the  fancy  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  they  are  the  eas- 
iest to  raise  and  handle  of  any  of  the 
domestic  animals.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  an  enclosed  place  of  six 
square  feet  to  each  grown  animal,  and 
properly  screened  so  that  the  hares 
cannot  escape,  and  so  that  dogs  or 
large  cats  are  not  liable  to  get  in. 


The  place  should  be  free  from 
draughts  and  damp,  and  should  be 
light  and  kept  clean.  This  will  not  be 
found  near  as  exacting  as  the  care  of 
chickens,  for  example. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  rabbit  will 
thrive  and  do  well  on  any  feed  suit- 
able for  a  good  cow,  but  that  the  ideal 
food  for  all  ages  and  conditions  of  the 
Belgian  hares  is  rolled  barley  and  al- 
falfa. These  are  usually  to  be  had  on 
any  farm,  but  if  only  the  alfalfa  is  to 
be  had,  then  a  little  bran  will  do  very 
well,  especially  if  it  should  have  a 
little  oats  mixed  in. 

In  the  summer  a  small  handful  of 
the  grain,  a  mere  wisp  of  the  alfalfa, 
and  a  cup  of  water  form  the  morning 
meal.  The  small  wisp  of  hay  and  the 
cup  of  water  are  all  that  we  need  at 
night,  unless  it  should  be  a  leaf  of  cab- 
bage or  a  bit  of  greens  from  the  gar- 
den. 

In  the  winter  Brer  Rabbit  will  need 
a  little  more  to  provide  the  fat  and 
the  fur  to  keep  warm  with.  So  we  will 
add  the  handful  of  grain  to  the  even- 
ing meal  as  well  as  the  morning  meal. 
Thus  you  see  the  ease  of  caring  for 
them;  two  meals  a  day,  clean  out  the 
hutch  or  pen  once  a  week  and  pet  and 
stroke  them  occasionally. 

The  only  great  necessity  is  REGU- 
LARITY. The  kind  of  system  you  use 
is  not  half  so  important  as  the  per- 
sistence you  use. 

With  these  simple  and  easy  rules 
you  can  raise  as  many  rabbits  as  you 
wish,  and  if  the  start  is  made  with 
thorobred  stock,  you  can  get  good 
prices  for  them  all.  In  fact,  $5  a  head 
is  a  very  common  price  for  the  nicer 
grades,  and  we  quite  as  frequently  re- 
ceive $7.50  each  for  fancy  stock. 

As  a  thorobred  with  any  care  will 
produce  twenty  to  thirty  young  per 
year,  it  is  easily  seen  that  your  pleas- 
ure in  nice  stock  will  be  readily  in 
creased  by  the  substantial  profits  de- 
rived. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  animals  will, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  keeper  and 
the  locality,  but  a  fair  average  if  all 
the  feed  is  purchased,  is  15  cents  per 
month.  This  will  decrease  as  the  food 
is  raised  or  procured  on  the  farm. 

Any  questions  raised  by  the  reading 
of  this  first  article  will  be  answered 
with  care,  if  you  enclose  a  stamp  and 
address  it  to  Information  Department, 
Coffman  Rabbitries,  Wheatridge.  Colo. 
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The  Farm  Woman 


CHARLOTTE  B.  LESSIG 


To  make  tlris  department  most  helpful,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is 
yours  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  making  it  interesting.  You  can  help 
yourself  and  one  another  by  writing  something  for  each  number.  For  each 
abort  story,  recipe  or  household  suggestion,  a  subscription  for  one  year  to 
some  Western  farm  woman  who  is  not  a  subscriber  will  be  given. — Editor. 


THE  CHRISTMAS-GIFT  HABIT 


"I  really  can't  afford  to  give  any- 
thing this  year,  but  Betty  will  be  sure 
to  give  me  something  for  Christmas, 
so  I'll  just  HAVE  to  get  her  some- 
thing nice."  How  often  one  hears  re- 
marks like  this.  But,  my  friend,  that 
is  not  Christmas-giving;  it  is  simply 
barter,  an  entirely  commercial  transac- 
tion. Only  in  real  primitive  barter  you 
exchange  something  you  don't  want  for 
something  you  do,  while  in  this  case 
Bettie  probably  acquires  something  she 
has  no  manner  of  use  for,  and  you  ac- 
quire something  you  do  not  even  like. 

And  yet  it  IS  pleasant  to  remember 
one's  friends  at  holiday  time.  Cer- 
tainly, and  why  not  make  it  just  a 
"remembrance?"   Why  not  cut  out  the 
presents  and  buy  a  lot  of  post-cards 
and  see  how  many  different  corners  of 
this  earth  you  can  reach  with  a  friend- 
ly greeting?    If  you  are  gifted  as  a 
rhymster,  an  original  verse  touching 
on  some  common  memory  between  you 
and  the  friend  addressed  will  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  card.   If  you  can't 
rhyme  just  put  it  in  prose — "Do  you 
remember  the  time  we  went  fishing  or 
Barne's  Island?"  or,  "Do  you  remen 
ber  the  time  I  took  dinner  at  yot 
Mouse?    I  wish  I  had  some  of  th 
good  cake  to  eat  with  my  Christms 
dinner." 

Such  little  messages  are  paltr 
enough,  perhaps,  but  they  touch  th 
intimately  personal  note  and  both  sho 
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When  grocery  orderamounts  to  $10.00. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  GROCERY 
BARGAIN  BOOK  and  also  for  new 
General  Catalog  No.  9. 
GENERAL  MERCANTILE  CO. 

"Gt'iMt  Mail  Order  Houie" 

737  South  9th  St.  Omaha,  Neb. 


and  awaken  pleasant  recollections.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  will  reach 
more  than  ten  cities  or  postofnees  with 
our  messages  of  good-will?  Let  us 
branch  out  a  little  this  year  and  make 
it  twenty-five  or  even  fifty.  Surely, 
there  are  people  in  fifty  different 
places  who  would  be  glad  of  a  friendly 
word  from  you.  And  after  that,  if 
there  is  still  something  in  you  clam- 
oring to  give  a  Christmas  gift  because 
you  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  Christmas  gifts,  why  just  hunt 
up  some  little  child  who  would  not 
have  much  Christmas  otherwise  and 
bestow  your  gifts  there,  and  see  if 
you  don't  enjoy  it  more  than  in  giving 
to  Betty  just  because  you  think  Betty 
is  going  to  give  something  to  you. 


WHAT  ABOUT  SANTA  CLAUS? 


Every  year  the  question  keeps  re- 
curring, "What  shall  I  tell  my  child 
about  Santa  Claus?"  It  seems  too  bad 
for  childhood  to  miss  the  dear  old 
myth  altogether;  and  yet  is  it  right 
to  teach  children  to  pin  their  faith  to 
something,  however  beautiful,  which 
we  know  is  not  true,  and  store  up  bit- 
er disappointment  for  them  in  the  fu- 
ure  when  they  are  ultimately  disillu- 
sioned? 

I  pity  the  child  who  is  too  matter- 
jf-fact.  Fancy  and  imagination  form 
half  the  charm  of  childhood.  I  know 
one  small  boy  who,  as  Christmas  time 
ipproaches,  goes  to  the  mail  order 
;atalog,  picks  out  what  he  thinks  he 
vants  for  his  Christmas  present  and 
isks  his  mother  to  send  for  it.  If  it 
s  anything  within  the  limits  of  the 
amily  pocketbook  it  is  ordered,  and 
vhen  it  comes  he  gets  it,  whether  it 
jomes  on  Christmas  Day  or  a  week 
>efore.  It  seems  to  me  that  boy  misses 
i  lot.  Rather  than  such  a  matter-of- 
act  commercial  spirit,  I  would  rather 
see  the  kiddies  \vith  their  noses 
pressed  to  the  window  pane  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  watching  for  the  sleigh  and 
reindeer  and  the  jolly  little  driver  with 
his  pack  of  toys. 

In  my  own  childhood  our  loving 
mother  told  us  children  all  the  Santa 
Claus  stories,  but  she  also  taught  us 
to  make  little  gifts  for  each  member 
of  the  family  and  to  surround  them 
with  the  delicious  Christmas  mystery 
— nobody  but  mamma  must  see  the 
gifts  till  the  proper  time.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  every  one  hung  their  stock- 
ing and  we  scampered  off  to  bed  full 
of  a  delightful  expectancy,  hardly 
knowing  whether  to  expect  jingling 
sleigh  bells  in  the  night  or  not.  In 
the  morning,  of  course,  we  found  the 
stockings  well  filled,  but  every  gift 
bore  a  tale  telling  who  was  the  donor 
— and,  being  happy  in  our  pretty  gifts, 
we  forgot  to  care  whether  there  was 
a  jingling  sleigh  with  reindeers.  We 
lost  nothing  of  the  happy  expectancy 
of  Christmas  time  and  we  gained  a 
great  deal  in  loving  gratitude  toward 
our  dear  parents. 

When  the  time  came  that  other  chil- 
dren informed  us  "there  ain't  no  Santa 
Claus,"  we  were  quite  indifferent  to 
the  revelation,  for  the  stories  had  not 
been  told  us  as  "honest  true,  black 
and  blue,"  and  besides,  we  already 
knew  whose  loving  hands  bestowed 
our  gifts. 


HOW  TO   MAKE   HONEY  CANDIES 


Chocolate  Caramels. — One  pint  of 
sugar,  one  pint  extracted  honey  (or 
sorghum),  Vi  pound  grated  cholocate, 
V£  cup  sweet  cream.  Try  often,  while 
it  is  boiling,  by  dropping  a  small  por- 
tion in  cold  water.  When  it  will  form 
a  soft  ball,  pour  about  M  inch  thick 
on  greased  tins. 

Walnut  Creams — Boil  t  o  the  hard 
snap  stage  one  cup  grated  chocolate, 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup  extract- 
ed honey  (or  sorghum),  %  cup  sweet 
cream.  When  it  hardens  on  being 
dropped  in  water,  stir  in  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg.    Just  before  removing 


We  can  supply  our  readers  with  perfect  fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns  ol 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  WESTERN  FARM  LIFE.  There  Is  a  chart  on  every 
pattern  showing  how  to  use  your  material  without  wasting  any  of  it,  and  al) 
the  pieces  of  each  pattern  are  Illustrated  so  that  you  can  easily  tell  one  piece 
from  another.  We  guarantee  all  patterns  to  fit  perfectly  in  all  sizes.  Full  di- 
rections for  making  accompany  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents  each — post- 
age prepaid  anywhere.  Be  sure  to  give  correct  size  and  number  and  kindly 
mention  in  what  issue  you  saw  the  pattern.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Western  Farm  Life,  14th  and  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Colo. 

"LATEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  FREE: — We  issue  every  month,  In  con- 
nection with  our  Fashion  Department,  a  Fashion  Magazine,  illustrating  the 
latest  Paris,  London  and  New  York  designs,  and  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation about  clothes  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  dressmaking  lessons, 
millinery,  hairdressing.  etc.,  etc.  If  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  pattern  it 
ordered,  we  will  send  the  latest  monthly  issue  of  THE  FASHION  WORLD  for 
only  2  cents  to  cover  handling  and  postage.    Price,  without  pattern,  6  cents." 


from  fire  add  2  cups  of  finely  chopped 
walnuts,  stir  thoroly  and  pour  on  but- 
tered plates  to  cool,  cutting  it  into 
squares.  Other  kinds  of  nuts  may  be 
substituted  for  walnuts. 

Butterscotch. — One  cup  of  butter,  2 
cups  of  sugar,  2  cups  of  extracted 
honey  (or  sorghum),  1  heaping  tea- 
spoon cinnamon.  Boil  ten  minutes, 
pour  into  a  buttered  pan  and  when  cold 
cut  into  squares. 

Crackerjack. — One  cup  brown  sugar, 
1  cup  extracted  honey  (or  sorghum). 
Boil  until  it  hardens  when  dropped 
into  cold  water.  Remove  from  stove 
and  stir  in  %  teaspoon  soda.  Stir  in 
all  the  popcorn  it  will  take,  spread  on 
greased  tins  and  mark  in  squares. 


OTHER  CANDIES 


Kumquat  Candies. — Take  kumquats. 
2  cupfuls  confectioners'  sugar,  chopped 
nut  meats,  pinch  cream  of  tartar,  % 
cupful  water,  yellow  coloring.  Cut  a 
small  slice  from  the  top  of  the  kum- 
quats, scoop  out  all  the  insides  and 
place  the  kumquats  in  small  paper 
cases.  Put  the  sugar  into  a  saucepan, 
add  the  strained  kumquat  juice,  cream 
of  tartar  and  water.  Stir  till  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  then  boil  till  it  forms  a 
soft  ball  when  tried  in  cold  water. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  yellow  coloring, 
pour  onto  a  slab  and  knead  till  smooth. 
Return  to  the  pan  and  stir  till  melted, 
then  pour  into  the  prepared  kumquats. 
Sprinkle  with  the  nut  meats  which 
have  been  finely  chopped. 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

7.-.20 — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist.  Cnt  In 
mIa.-h   :t4  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. — 

The  front  of  this  waist  has  an  original 
5Ut,  Inasmuch  as  the  central  portion 
extends  up  to  the  top  of  the  collar, 
without  any  seam,  and  the  sides  of  the 
"ront  are  gathered  and  attached  to  the 
odges  of  the  shoulder  extensions  of  the 
raglan  sleeve. 


7502 — Misses'  DroKH.    Cnt  la  sizes  14, 

16,  18  and  20  years. — This  very  plain 
frock  has  a  waist  which  is  gathered  at 
the  belt  and  is  finished  with  a  high 
turnover  collar  at  the  neck;  It  closes 
n  front.  The  sleeves  are  plain  and 
haped  to  the  arm.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
three  gores. 

7497 — Girls'  Dress.  Cnt  In  slaes  6,  8. 
10  and  12  years. — Very  dainty  and  sim- 
ple is  this  little  frock,  which  has  the 
plain  sacque  cut,  with  side  front  clos- 
ing, high  neck  with  flat  collar  and 
long  sleeves  with  band  cuff;  a  belt 
marks  the  waistline. 

7365 — Ladies'  Corset  Cover.  Cut  In 
Mixes  36  to  46  inches   bust   measure. — 

This  tight  fitting  corset  cover  may  take 
the  place  of  a  brassiere,  and  will  be 
liked  especially  by  stout  women.  It 
has  no  side  seam,  the  side  pieces  Join- 
ing front  and  back  at  seams,  which 
extend  to  the  neck  edge  from  the  belt. 

7363  —  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Night 
Gown.    Cnt  in  sizes  32  to  46  inches  bust 

measure. — The  simplest  form  of  gown 
is  this  one,  which  is  of  sacque  cut, 
with  closing  at  the  upper  half  of  the 
front.  The  neck  may  be  made  high 
with  a  small,  flat  collar  and  with  or 
without  the  applied  yokes. 

7372 — Girls'  Coat.     Cut  In  sines  «,  8, 

10,    12    and    14    years, — An  excellent 

model  this  for  shaggy  materials,  such 
as  tweed,  frieze,  fur  cloths,  krimmer 
and  the  like.  It  has  front  and  back 
plain,  with  closing  in  front  either  but- 
toned closely  to  the  top  of  the  straight 
collar  or  a  little  low  with  wide,  flat 
collar. 

7360 — Ladies'  Skirt.  Cnt  In  sines  22 
to  32  in.  Ik  s  waist  measure. — This 
smart  skirt  is  a  two  gore  model,  but 
it  has  in  addition  two  long,  narrow 
gussets  at  the  sides.  These  extend  a 
little  more  than  half  way  up  the  skirt 
from  the  hem.  Such  skirts  as  this  are 
often  made  of  two  materials,  a  plaid 
contrasting  color  serving  for  the 
small  gussets  or  gores. 

7200 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  In  sixes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure. — This  model 
shows  an  example  of  the  popular  sus- 
pender dress.  It  has  an  underwaist  in 
regulation  form,  and  over  this  Is  the 
outer  bodice,  covering  only  the  lower 
half  of  the  waist,  with  straps  passing 
over  the  shoulders. 

Price  of  any  of  the  abave  patterns. 
10  cents  each. 
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WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 


All  fish  except  salmon  should  be 
placed  in  warm  (not  hot)  water  when 
put  on  to  boil. 

Ivory  or  bone  handled  knives  and 
forks  can  be  whitened  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  rag  dipped  in  turpentine. 

If  sausages  are  rolled  in  flour  before 
being  fried,  it  will  prevent  them  break- 
ing and  also  improve  the  flavor. 

When  chopping  mint  for  sauce,  if 
the  sugar  that  is  to  sweeten  it  is  add- 
ed it  will  be  found  to  chop  in  half  the 
time. 

If  when  boiling  a  piece  of  ham  or 
bacon  it  is  put  into  boiling  water  in- 
stead of  cold,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  quickly  cooked  and  of  a  fuller 
flavor. 

Potatoes  baked  with  their  skins  will 
always  come  out  more  dry  and  mealy 
if  a  small  piece  be  cut  off  one  end  to 
allow  steam  of  the  potato  to  escape  in 
the  cooking. 

Popcorn  Candy. — Pop  four  quarts  of 
corn  in  the  usual  way.  Make  a  syrup 
by  putting  2  cups  of  sugar,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  a  cup  of  water 
into  a  kettle  and  boiling  it  until  it 
threads;  then  mix  the  popcorn  in  this, 
stirring  it  until  it  cools,  when  it  is 
time  to  form  the  popcorn  in  balls  or 
small,  flat  cakes. 


THE  MEDICINE  CHEST 


Dipped  in  water,  they  serve  to  clean 
out  the  stove. 

Crumpled  up,  they  are  excellent  to 
clean  lamp  chimneys. 

Dipped  in  lamp  o.l,  they  are  good  to 
clean  the  outside  of  the  dishpan  and 
keep  it  bright  and  shining. 

Torn  in  shreds  and  slightly  damp- 
ened and  scattered  over  the  carpet, 
they  keep  down  the  dust  when  sweep- 
ing. 

Newspapers  are  the  best  thing  to 
clean  the  sink  of  its  grease  and  sedi 
ment,  since  the  greasy  paper  can  be 
burned  at  once  after  being  used. 

Newspapers  folded  many  times  serve 
as  a  mat  to  stand  hot  and  blackened 
oots  or  kettles  on  and  save  soiling  th< 
vitchen  table. 

The  kitchen  stove  is  kept  bright  if 
\fter  cooking  each  meal  it  is  rubbed 
over  with  old  newspapers. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


Every  farm  home  should  have  a 
medicine  chest  with  simple  remedies 
that  can  be  used  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  in  emergency  cases  before  the  doc- 
tor arrives.  The  chest  should  contain 
at  least  the  following  medicines: 

A  box  of  empty  capsules  and  a  bot- 
tle of  quinine;  a  bottle  of  chocolate, 
quinine  for  the  little  ones;  a  bottle  of 
carbolized  vaseline  for  chapped  hands 
and  such  trouble,  or  a  jar  of  mentho- 
latum;  syrup  of  ipecac  for  croup  and 
as  an  emetic  in  case  of  poisoning;  a 
can  of  ground  mustard  for  plasters;  a 
bottle  of  castor  oil;  a  good  cathartic; 
a  can  of  bicarbonate  of  soda;  a  bottle 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  adhesive 
plaster;  court  plaster;  package  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton;  bandage  strips;  a  clini- 
cal thermometer;  a  fountain  syringe; 
a  hot  water  bottle  and  an  ice  bag,  and 
a  bottle  of  turpentine.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  things  that  could  be  added 
to  this  equipment,  but  the  above  will 
answer  for  most  cases  and  will  often 
«ave  a  doctor's  bill.    Fix  up  one  now. 


One-fourth  teaspoon  of  soda  added 
o  the  water  in  which  cabbage  or  on 
ons  are  cooking,  will  help  to  prevent 
strong  odors.  Cook  them  uncovered, 
^hey  will  retain  their  natural  coloi 
etter. 

Apples  cut  in  irregular  blocks  bake 
more  quickly  in  a  pie  than  thin  slices 
When  piled  in  a  pie  there  is  more 
-nance  for  the  heated  air  to  circulate 
:hru  the  fruit  than  when  it  is  packed 
n  thin  slices. 


A  GOOD  BLACK  CAKE 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES 


One  cup  of  sugar,  %  cup  sweet  milk. 
%  cup  of  grated  chocolate,  %  tea- 
poonful  vanilla.  Cook  the  above  to  a 
ustard,  then  cool  and  pour  in  this 
dough.  Mix  1  cup  of  brown  sugar,  Vz 
-up  of  butter,  1  cup  sour  milk  or  1% 
cups  sour  cream,  2  eggs,  2%  cups  flour, 
\  teaspoon  soda  and  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder.  Beat  this  well  and  bake  in 
'our  layers. — Mrs.  Clyde  Clark.  Weld 
Co.,  Colo. 


(1)  Brown  bread  and  butter  sand- 
wich, ham  sandwich,  apples  and  water 
or  milk.  (2)  Cottage  cheese  sandwich, 
bread  and  butter  sandwich,  apple 
sauce  and  a  bottle  of  lemonade.  (3) 
Deviled  eggs,  stewed  prunes,  nuts, 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches,  and  a 
bottle  of  milk.  (4)  Chicken  sandwich 
and  jam  sandwich,  a  small  slice  of 
pickle,  an  apple  and  a  small  piece  of 
cake  with  some  crackers  and  apples 
thrown  in  for  recesses.  (5)  Beef  stew, 
cookies,  apples,  lettuce  or  plain  bread  ( 
and  butter  sandwich.  Meat  substitutes 
are  used  instead  of  meat  in  some  of 
these  lunches  and  celery  or  other  sim- 
ilar appetizing  food  may  be  added  if  it 
is  available. — Bab  Bell,  Missouri  Col- 
>pe  of  Agriculture. 


OLD  NEWSPAPERS 


Just  because  a  newspaper  has  been 
read  do  not  think  that  its  usefulness 
is  gone.  They  are  excellent  to  keep 
out  moths.  There  is  something  in  the 
Ink  used  in  printing  that  the  moths 
cannot  stand.  Thefefore,  newspaper 
bags  furnish  a  good  substitute  for  ce- 
dar chests  to  pack  away  furs  and  wool- 
ens at  the  end  of  the  winter  season. 

Newspapers  also  make  an  excellent 
padding  to  place  under  carpets.  They 
kill  the  sound,  make  the  carpets  wear 
better,  and  also  keep  the  moths  away. 

Among  their  many  other  uses  are 
for  cleaning  windows,  after  being  dip- 
ped in  lamp  oil. 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

KNF.F.  CAPS,  ANKLF.TS, 
SUPPORTERS,  ETC. 

Quick  nerviee.  fresh  Roods,  made 
to  order  on  our  own  loom 
Write  today  for  measurement 
blanks. 

Thr  J.  Dnrhln  Snrg-.  Supply  Co. 
ir<MI  (  nrtl.  St.         Drnver,  Colo. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  HOME  OF  THE 
LORDLY  SHORTHORN 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
On  the  range  and  in  the  feed  «ot 
for  years  I  have  watched  these  ani- 
mals associating  with  those  of  other 
ireeds.  If  they  had  been  outclassed 
n  the  feed  lots  I  would  have  there 
liscarded  them;  if  they  had  been  out- 
classed in  any  capacity  or  in  any  test 
which  I  have  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, I  would  not  today  be  an  expo- 
nent of  the  Shorthorn  breed. 

So  here  is  to  the  builders  of  the 
oreed,  Booth,  Bates  and  Cruickshank, 
over  whose  graves  the  grass  has  long 
"oeen  sodded.  Let  us  stop  in  our  mad 
ush  and  pin  one  laurel  to  the  mem- 
ory of  these  men,  whose  work  will 
'ive  on  and  on,  and  in  its  noiseless, 
inpretentious  progress  bring  food  and 
ioy  and  character  to  the  civilized 
world. 

And  here  is  to  the  double-decker,  the 
product  of  their  efforts,  whose  broad 
oack  and  stately  carriage  decorates 
">ur  green  pastures,  fills  the  farmer's 
^eart  with  satisfaction  and  loans  a 
ligmity  and  substance  to  the  barn  lot. 

She  fills  the  milk-pail  in  the  evening 
and  the  feed  lots  in  the  fall,  and  when 
we  sum  up  merits  from  the  dairy  to 
the  stall,  is  it  not  the  grand  old  Short- 
horn who  is  winner  of  them  all? 


WONDERS  OF  SOILS  AND  PLANTS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

xhe  onion  was  originally  a  flovver- 
'ng  plant,  but  by  cultivation,  certain 
of  its  varieties  have  made  possible  the 
now  famous  and  healthful  vegetable. 

The  soy  bean  is  a  pea,  and  the  cow 
pea  is  a  bean. 

Every  living  plant  in  the  field  is  a 
water  pump,  or  at  least  is  continually 
active  pumping  the  soil  dry  of  water. 
These  plant  pumps  do  not  work  on 
exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  com- 
mon suction  or  lifting  pump,  but  they 
do  the  work  just  the  same.  Their 
nower  of  working  is  thru  capillary  ac- 
tion, the  same  power  that  draws  oil 
■ip  thru  the  lamp  wick  and  that  makes 
the  towel  absorb  water.  Every  grass 
nlnnt.  every  wild  flower  and  weed,  all 
•hrubs,  hushes  and  vines,  and  all  trees 
■re  steadily  at  work  during  the  sum- 
mer and  more  or  less  at  other  seapons 
pumping  up  the  water — day  and  night 
— from  the  ground  in  which  they  grow. 


Solid  Aluminum  Griddle 
—Full  1014-incl 


IMS 
fff/f 
WTHOFKAHOML 

SAVE  YOU  $1.40 


$2.25  Aluminum  Griddle  Offered  For  Only  85  Cents 
And  Labels  From  50  Cents  Worth  of  Karo 

GET  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send 
labels  from  the  cans  to  us  with  85  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  this  $2.25  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid 
parcel  post — a  clear  saving  of  $1.40. 

Thousands  of  housewives  all  over  this  country  have  al- 
ready taken  advantage  of  this  offer — for  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  women  of  this  country  know  a  real  bargain  when 
they  see  one. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle 
in  the  homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo — the  famous  spread  for 
griddle  cakes  and  waffles — may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously  baked 
cakes  that  can  be  made. 

So  if  this  money-saving  opportunity  appeals  to  you  and  if  you  want 
your  family  to  use  Karo,  the  most  popular  syrup  for  griddle  cakes— then 
get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  us  the  labels  and 
85  cents.  You'll  get  the  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Remember — this  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  needs  no  greasing.  It 
doesn't  smoke  up  the  kitchen.  It  can't  rust;  it  is  clean;  and  cakes  baked 
on  this  griddle  are  more  digestible  than  when  fried  in  the  old  way. 

If  you  haven't  sent  for  your  griddle  already,  get  50  cents 
worth  of  Karo  from  your  grocer  today,  and  send  us  the 
labels  and  85  cents  (P.  O.  money  order  or  stamps)  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  yours. 

We  will  also  send  you  free  a  copy  of  the  famous  Corn 
Products  Cook  Book.  Put  your 
order  in  as  early  as  possible — 
for  the  griddles  are  going  fast. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  161        New  York       Dept.  112 


Some  of  this  water  is  used  by  the 
plants  themselves  for  their  growing 
needs,  yet  much  of  it  is  allowed  to 
pour  out  of  a  thousand  little  spouts 
from  each  plant,  which  instead  of  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  soil  to  be  re- 
absorbed, is  transformed  into  a  very 
thin  water  vapor  and  floats  away  in 
the  air  to  be  precipitated  at  some  oth- 
er time  and  in  some  other  place.  All 
of  this  pumping  is  invisible  to  our 
gross  vision,  but  the  amount  of  water 
lifted  by  wild  and  cultivated  plants 
over  the  area  of  a  single  county  of  a 
single  state  in  one  day  amounts  to 
thousands  of  tons  of  liquid. 


CONVENTIONS,   SHORT  COURSES, 
AND  SHOWS 

Farmers  Agricultural  Short  Course, 
Pueblo,  December  -27-31. 

Farmers'  Congress,  Fort  Collins, 
January  3-8. 

Farmers'  Institute.  Greeley.  January 
10. 

National  Live  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
January  16-23. 

American  Live  Stock  Association 
Convention,  El  Paso,  Texas,  January 
25-27. 

Poultry  Shows 

Fort  Collins,  December  27-30. 
Pueblo,  December  27-January  1. 
Delta,  December  27-January  1. 
Greeley,  January  3-6. 
Montrose,  January  3-9. 
Denver,  Jnnuary  5-9. 
Canon  City,  January  5-8. 
Brush,  January  6-8. 
Salida,  January  10. 
Denver,  January  16-23. 


You  Can  Be 
What  You  Want  to  Be 


You  can   be  a   success   if  you 

have  ambition,  energy  and  nerve. 
Men  fly  because  they  want  to  fly 
— because  they  kept  at  it  until 
they  accomplished  their  purpose. 
No  one  will  fail  when  they  really 
try,  provided  they  are  prepared 
for  the  work  at  hand.  You  can 
attend  our  Business  College  if 
you  want  to — and  it  will  pay  you 
well.  Write  us  and  let  us  tell 
you  how  you  can  earn  the 
greater  part  of  your  expenses 
while  attending  the  school.  Win- 
ter term  opens  January  3. 


CENTRAl 


21 1  Fifteenth  Street,  Denver 


Wouldn't  Be  Without  It 

Western  Farm  Life: 

Enclosed  please  find  $1,  for  which 
please  extend  my  subscription  three 
years.  I  wouldn't  be  without  it  at 
any  price.  I  select  the  Crocodile 
Wrench  as  premium,,  but  I  am  sure 
it  wouldn't  be  necessaary  to  insure 
my  renewal. 

Wishing  you  success,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly, — Earl  Marsden,  Moffat 
Co.,  Colo. 


Rid-of-Rafs 


Rats  and  mire  are  cunning — they  don't  eat  p^is^o  or  go 
into  the  host  kind  of  traps.  But  RID-OF-R  AT  S.  non- 
poisonous,  never  fails  to  attract  them.  Kills  them 
dead  as  a  stone.  Harmless  to  anything  hut  rats  and 
mice.  Fvery  package  hacked  by  our  money  back 
guarantee. 

Price  per  box,  10c  alt  over  United  States 
Per  doz.  boxes  ...  $1  00  cast  of  Miss'pi 
Per doz  boxes     .  .  $1  20  west  of  Miss'pi 

Ask  your  dealer— if  he  can't  supply  you  send  his  name 
with  price  and  we  will  ship  dirtct. 

Send  for  free  catalog  of  Berg  Specialties. 

Berg  &  Beard  Mfg  Co. 
Inc. 

61  Fleet  PI..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


STEEL  RANGES  *I6?-0 


Sanitary  base.  Fine  baker.  Large 
oven.  Burns  wood,  coal  or  coke. 
Nickel  trimming.  Our  Big  Free  Cat- 
alog No.  9  shows  complete  line  of 

Kanft-es,  Cook  Stoves  and  Heaters,  and  many 
other  bargains.    Write  for  it  today. 
GENERAL  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 
"Great  Mail  Order  House" 
37  South  9tb  8tr*et  Omaha.  Nebraska 
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The  Grange 


©o  W.  Swayze,  Editor. 


Officer* 

Master.  JOHN  MORRIS,  Golden 
Overseer.  M.  V.  PERKINS.  Montrose 
Lecturer,  C.  W.  SWAYZE. 
Stockyards  Station.  Denver 
Treasurer.  C.  H.  PETERSON. 
2218  Emerson  Street,  Denver 
Secretary,  RUDOLPH  JOHNSON, 
1124  Logan,  Denver,  Colo. 
Business  Agent.  A.  H.  KRAMER,  Aurora 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 

Rudolph  Johnson 

A.  H.  Kramer,  the  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Colorado  State  Grange,  will 
surprise  the  delegates  at  the  coming 
session  by  his  report  of  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  during  the  past 
year.  He  has  handled  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  supplies  for  the  farm- 
ers and  has  sold  articles  at  greatly  re- 
duced costs.  He  has  delt  in  all  sorts 
of  goods,  from  coal  to  inner  tubes 
for  auto  tires,  in  quantities  ranging 
from  carload  lots  to  single  articles.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  State  Grange 
to  run  stores  nor  to  put  local  mer- 
chants out  of  business,  but  merely  to 
bring  them  to  time  when  they  are 
chaging  extortionate  prices  and  mak- 
ing exorbitant  profits. 

The  proposition  will  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  next  session  of  the  State 
Grange  to  finance  the  state  purchasing 
agent  by  raising  the  per  capita  dues 
from  the  Subordinate  Granges  to  the 
State  Grange.  At  the  present  rate  not 
enough  money  is  provided  to  furnish 
him  with  a  working  fund  nor  to  pay 
him  a  decent  salary.  The  work  that  is 
being  started  by  A.  H.  Kramer  is  too 
important  to  drop,  and  the  means 
should  be  provided  for  continuing  it. 

The  United  States  Government,  thru 
the  National  forestry  officials,  did  a 
very   good   turn   to  Pleasant  Valley 


NelsonTank  Heater 
-Two  weeks  freeTrial 


Heats  water  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  fuel. 
Burns  trash,  cobs,  wood  or  coal.  All  heat  under 
water.  60. COO  in  use.  If  you  don't  think  it  worth 
double  the  price,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
NELSON  M'Pfi  CO, 
89  Nelson  Ave. 
EA      DEERFltLU,  WIS, 


Quaker  City  — 
Feed  Mills 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed 
utile  meal  and  alfalfa.  Od  the 
market  49  years  :  hand  and 
power  23  itvles.  $3.80  to  $4.00 
FREE  TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog 
and  farm  machinery  bargain 
book.  A  W  STRAUB  CO., 
Dept.  E.  3731-33.  Filbert  Street. 
Philadelphia    Dept.  R  3703-07  Sn  Ashland  Avenue.  Ohicaen 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  28  inch 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  12^c.  per 
rod.    Many  other  styles  and  prices. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
5890  Industrial  St.      PEORIA,  ILL. 


Be  an  Auctioneer 

Travel  over  the  country  and  make 
big  money.  No  other  profession  can  be 
learned  so  quickly  that  will  pay  as  big 
wages. 

Missouri  Auction  School 

Largest  in  World.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Pres. 
820  Walnut  St,  Kannns  City,  Mo. 


REGISTERED  DERK SHIRES 

A  number  of  outstanding  boars 
and  gilts  from  stock  that  have  been 
prize  winners  at  leading  fairs  for 
many  years. 

Write  me  your  wants — I  can  please 
you  In  selection.  Better  still,  come 
and  see  the  herd. 

C.  W.  HENRY 
Littleton,  Colo. 


Grange,  in  Routt  County,  by  giving  the 
Grange  all  the  lumber  it  needed  to 
build  a  hall.  Over  16,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber were  used  and  this  Grange  has  one 
of  the  finest  halls  in  the  state,  a  build- 
ing 50  by  30,  well-constructed,  equipped 
with  a  stage,  ante-rooms  and  all  the 
accommodations,  well  fitted  to  serve 
all  needs  of  the  community. 


Thus  far  only  one  Grange  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  sending  a  drill 
team  to  the  State  Grange  to  win  the 
prizes  offered  for  the  drill  contests. 
This  team  has  won  the  money  several 
years  in  succession  without  competi- 
tion, and  while  its  work  is  superb  and 
difficult  to  surpass,  the  entrance  of 
several  other  teams  would  arouse 
greater  enthusiasm  in  drill  teams  and 
contests. 


Still  the  local  secretaries  are  report- 
ing the  dropping  of  many  members  for 
non-payment  of  dues.  Something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  th's  obvious 
defect  in  the  Order,  by  raising  the 
initiation  fees  or  putting  the  age  of 
membership  higher,  or  by  using  more 
care  in  presenting  applications  for 
membership. 


Numa  Grange,  at  Ordway,  Crowley 
County,  is  taking  on  new  life,  and 
gives  promise  of  becoming  an  artist 
organization  once  again.  It  has  been 
nearly  dormant  for  a  year. 


H.  H.  Simpson,  the  agricultural 
agent  of  Boulder  County,  is  working 
with  the  Granges  of  the  county  in  plan- 
ning for  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes 
at  the  various  Grange  halls  of  the 
county.  These  institutes  will  occpy 
three  days  at  each  place,  and  will  con- 
sist of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
farm  and  household  topics. 


Some  of  the  Granges  have  not  yet 
sent  in  the  report  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. This  report  was  due  October  1st, 
and  it  is  important  that  it  come  in 
soon  from  every  Grange,  to  properly 
close  the  year's  business. 


Special  music  will  be  furnished  at 
each  day's  session  of  the  State  Grange. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Lecturer 
to  make  the  sessions  pleasurable  as 
well  as  profitable. 


KIOWA  GRANGE  NO.  206 


Two  sessions  with  fair  attendance 
at  each,  were  held  last  month,  and  four 
applications  were  received  at  our  last 
meeting. 

We  co-operated  with  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  in  holding  a  Farmers' 
Institute  on  November  18.  The  ses- 
sion was  both  interesting  and  profit- 
able. Prof.  Morrile,  Mr.  Geo.  McMur- 
do  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Humes  delivered  very 
interesting  lectures. 

Our  Grange  has  just  finished  distrib- 
uting two  cars  of  coal,  and  we  also 
have  a  car  of  cotton-seed  products. — 
Lida  Link,  Lecturer. 


MEADOW   FORK  GRANGE  NO.  245 


We  held  our  regular  meetings  last 
month,  with  good  attendance  at  each. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  han- 
dled one  car  of  coal  and  expect  to 
order  two  more  cars  in  the  near  future. 

We  held  a  dance  a  short  time  ago 
and  took  in  $75,  which,  added  to  the 
amount  on  hand,  gives  us  a  good 
working  capital  for  our  treasury. 


EVERGREEN  GRANGE  NO.  227 

There  was  an  average  attendance  at 
both  our  regular  meetings  last  month. 
An  oyster  supper  and  entertainment 
was  held  at  an  extra  session  and  a 
general  good  time  was  enjoyed. 


BEAR  CREEK  VALLEY  GRANGE 
NO.  161 


Our  master  has  been  sick  for  -some 
little  time,  but  we  have  had  some  in 
teresting  meetings.  We  are  preparing 
a  program  to  give  on  our  visit  to  Ma- 
ple Grove  Grange  in  the  near  future. 

We  expect  to  take  in  eight  or  ten 
new  members  soon  and  to  work  up 
some  interesting  programs  for  our  win- 
ter meetings. — Mr.  V.  C.  Omar,  Lec- 
turer. 


Mr.  Farmer: — Canada  offers  farmers 
the  finest  farms  in  the  world! 

At  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  twenty-year  terms,  with  financial 
assistance  if  your  capital  is  limited  and  you  mean  business. 

Call  at  our  office,  934  17th  St..  and  see  dis- 
play of  Canadian  Grains  and  Grasses 

W.  A.  SMITH 
District  Representative 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
934  17th  Street  Denver,  Colo. 


W.  A.  SMITH  934  17th  St. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  lands  offered  for  aale 

by  jour  company. 

Name  


LOAFER  LAND  WASTES  ONE  ACRE 
OUT  OF  EVERY  THREE 


One  of  the  most  disastrous  things 
about  letting  old  stumps  remain  in 
your  field  is  not  the  actual  ground 
wasted  by  the  stump  itself,  but  the 
ground  around  the  stump,  which  is  a 
catch-all  for  weeds  and  that  is  costing 
you  money  every  minute  the  stump 
remains  in  the  ground.  Authorities 
claim  that  every  12-inch  stump  wastes 
100  square  feet  of  land. 

Now,  of  course,  many  farmers  figure 
that  stump  land  is  not  wasted  because 
they  turn  it  into  pasture.  A  little  fig- 
uring will  prove  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea.  On  a  basis  of  100  square  feet  of 
wasted  land  to  the  stump,  figuring  on 
150  stumps  to  the  acre(  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  lose  15,000  square  feet  on 
every  acre,  and  as  there  are  only  43,- 
000  square  feet  to  an  acr  eof  land,  one- 
third  of  your  land  is  actually  wasted. 

It  is  leaks  of  this  kind  that  make 
the  big  difference  between  a  profitable 
farm  and  an  unprofitable  one.  Yet, 
thru  pasturing  thirty  acres  of  land 
and  losing  ten  acres  of  it  because  of 
stumpage,  you  are  cutting  down  your 
profit  from  that  land  33%  per  cent. 

Now,  if  the  average  farmer  went 
into  a  business  venture  of  any  other 
kind  by  which  he  lost  $1  out  of  every 
$3,  he  would  begin  to  give  attention 
to  the  matter  mighty  quick.  Here's 
an  actual  case  under  your  nose  where 
a  big  waste  is  going  on  that  too  often 
does  not  have  attention. 

The  truth  is,  that  every  man  who 
pastures  a  stump  field  is  maintaining 
150  high-priced  boarders  on  his  land 
from  which  he  gets  no  profit. 

Th  ;re  is  an  idea  here  for  farmers  to 
think  over  pretty  carefully.  During 
the  dull  time  in  winter  and  early 
spring  your  time  can  be  put  to  no 
better  use  than  by  clearing  out  the 
stumps,  stopping  this  waste  and  "fir- 
ing" these  high-priced  boarders  off  the 
farm.  Case  after  case  where  this  has 
been  done  has  shown  that  such  a 
move  will  more  than  pay  the  first  cost 
of  the  machine  and  labor  during  the 
first  year,  and  the  big  thing  about  it 
is  that  the  cleared-up  land  goes  on 
bringing  in  returns  during  subsequent 
years. 


WESTERN   NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK 
SHOW. 

There  is  unusual  interest  in  the  com- 
ing Western  National  Stock  Show 
which  will  open  in  Denver  on  January 
15th  and  close  on  the  22nd.  This  will 
be  the  first  big  livestock  show  in  two 
years,  and  will  practically  mark  the 
end  of  the  foot  and  mouth  contagion. 
The  show  will  be  complete  in  every  de- 
partment, including  fat  stock  of  all 
kinds;  breeding  stock,  including  dairy 
cattle;  splendid  horse  show,  and  many 
other  features.  The  exhibit  of  car- 
loads of  fat  stock  and  feeder  cattle 
will  be  larger  than  ever  before,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  business  end  of 
the  show  will  attract  the  attention  of 
stockmen  all  over  the  country.  There 
will  be  public  sales  of  registered  Short- 
horn and  Hereford  cattle  and  private 
sales  of  all  kinds  of  fancy  breeding 
stock. 

This  annual  show  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  stockmen  and  farmers  aU 
over  the  West  to  secure  breeding  stock 
of  exceptional  value,  as  the  offerings 
are  all  selected  by  committees  from 
the  best  herds  in  the  country. 

The  railroads  will  make  special  low 
rates  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and 
a  very  large  attendance  is  expected. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and 
unselfishness  in  the  National  Park 
matter,  we  suggest  that  Enos  Mills 
<leed  his  land  in  the  park  back  to  the 
Government,  so  that  he  may  come  into 
court  with  white  gloves  on. — Fort  Col- 
lins Review. 


NEW 
MEXICO 


We  have  recently  acquired  some 
fine  Irrigated  lands  in  the  Bloom- 
field  Irrigation  District.  San  Juan 
County,  New  Mexico,  near  Aztec, 
a  broad-guage  city,  on  a  broad- 
guage  railroad. 

The  Irrigation  System  is  com- 
pleted; water  supply  ample;  coal 
and  timber  at  your  door.  It  Is 
a  "going  proposition."  Climate 
the  best  ever — mild  winter;  long 
growing  season.  The  lands  are 
mostly  improved;  fine  orchards 
Just  coming  into  bearing;  beauti- 
ful fields  of  alfalfa. 

It  is  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion, to  raise  60  to  90  bushels 
corn,  40  to  60  bushels  wheat,  80 
to  100  bushels  oats.  60  to  80  bar- 
ley. Sweet  potatoes,  melons,  to- 
matoes ripen  early,  bring  good 
prices;  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
find  ready  market. 

We  want  100  families  to  buy 
from  40  or  more  acres  each. 
Prices  are  right — from  $15  to  $30 
per  acre,  according  to  Improve- 
ments.   Cash  or  terms. 

We  want  you  to  go  into  dairy- 
ing, raising  hogs,  chickens,  tur- 
keys, diversified  crops.  If  you 
will  put  up  some  good  buildings 
for  your  stock,  grow  forage 
crops,  we  will  loan  you  money  to 
buy  dairy  stock  and  hogs. 

Come  out  now — $1,000  invested 
In  this  land  today  will  be  worth 
$3,000  in  a  year  from  now.  There 
is  no  closed  season  in  the  dairy- 
ing and  hog  raising.  There  is  a 
pay-day  every  week  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

Write  us  how  much  of  a  family 
you  have,  what  you  can  bring  in 
the  way  of  live  stock,  farming 
implements,  etc.  Address 

THE  MILLER  DAIRY,  LAND  A 
LIVE  STOCK  CO. 

Care  Geo.  F.  Brulngton 
Aztec,  New  Mexico 


Let  us)  start 
you  In  a  business 

that  will  make  you  from 
I  116  to  $50  a  day  when  farm 
work  la  alack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  so 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig-  bores  through  any  soil  at  rats 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  aod  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  aod  operates 
machine.  Engine  power  If  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— oo  experts  Deeded. 


Small  Investment]  easy  terms, 
Maks  machine  pay  tor  Use* 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 


Tn  ere  b  o  bis  demand  for  wefts  Is 
water  stock  and  for  Lntsstsos. 
V7riu  for  free  tlrostrated  ctreo- 
Isxs  showtns  different  styles. 
Usle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  4)  Ctsrtnoa.  tews 


REGISTERED 
PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 

is  io.i  and  2200  lb.  4  and  6  yr.  olds, 
14  coming  8's,  17  coming  2's.  Grandsons 
International  Champion  Pink.  28  reg- 
stered  ,  mares  for  sale.  Direct  from 
Denver.' 

Fred  Chandler  Percberon  Ranch, 

Route  7.  Box  4.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


Foif  sale  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE 

M.o  Beef  and  Milk  Type  Straight  Shorthorns 

At  the  head  of  our  Polled  Durham 
herd  Is  Valiant  Victor  x9166;  365797, 
who  was  Junior  International  Cham- 
pion In  1912. 

Blackwood  Major  2nd  331264,  sired 
toy  one  of  the  famous  May  &  Otis 
bulls  at  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Colo. 


Ask  your  neighbor  to  subscribe  for 
Western  Farm  Life. 


December  15, 1915 


WESTERN  FARM  LIFE 


MESQUITE  RANCH 

By  KATHERINE  EGGLESTON 

Cwrighttd  bu  the  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  COMPANY 


SYNOPSIS 
Frederick  Radford,  the  only  ion  of  ■ 
rick  widow,  grew  to  manhood  without 
kaowtic  the  value  of  money,  and  hav- 
ing; hla  every  desire  gratified.  Early  In 
life  he  fell  In  love  with  and  became  en- 
gaged to  a  beautiful  aoclety  girl,  whoae 
mother  waa  determined  that  she  should 
become  young  Radford'a  wife  because 
of  his  supposed  wealth  and  position  In 
society. 

When  Radford  waa  advised  by  hla 
mother  that  their  money  waa  exhausted 
and  their  property  hopelessly  Incum- 
bered. Frederick,  for  the  first  time  In 
his  life,  faced  a  cold  and  unfeeling 
world,  but  resolutely  determined  to 
make  tke  best  of  his  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. On  the  day  of  his  mother's  mar- 
riage to  a  millionaire  mining  man,  to 
whom  Frederick  had  formed  a  strong 
aversion,  a  strange  man  who  was  un- 
able to  express  himself,  but  who  seemed 
to  want  to  warn  Frederick  against  his 
new  stepfather,  appeared  on  the  scene. 

So  Intent  was  this  stranger,  Nick 
Bullen,  on  advising  Radford  about  the 
dangerous  character  of  his  new  step- 
father, that  he  followed  him  on  his 
visit  to  the  millionaire's  country  home, 
where,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  he 
was  found  dead  In  a  pool  of  water.  In 
the  meantime  Radford  had  made  all  ar- 
rangements to  leave  the  old  social  life, 
and  go  out  Into  the  broad  West,  golden 
with  opportunities,  and  make  his  own 
way  In  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Two  Guard  a  Secret 

For  one  horrified  second  Bess  looked 
down  at  the  form  so  rigid  and  clear  in 
the  water.  Then  she  turned  and  ran 
toward  two  gardeners  at  work  In  the 
flower-beds. 

"Come!  Come  at  once!"  she  gasped, 
trembling  and  white. 

The  men  straightened  up  from  their 
work  and  gazed  at  her,  confused.  Then 
they  appeared  to  recover  their  wits. 

"What's  wrong,  miss?" 

Bess  started  back,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  and  the  men  followed 
her.  She  pointed  silently  over  the 
balustrade.  The  next  moment  they 
rushed  toward  a  flight  of  steps  that  de- 
scended to  the  pool. 

As  she  leaned  over  the  marble  co- 
ping she  saw  her  own  face  reflected, 
the  image  falling  across  the  real  figure 
of  the  man  in  the  water.  She  started 
back,  while  the  men  dragged  the 
drowned  man  to  the  grassy  bank. 

Bess  gathered  her  courage  and  forced 
herself  forward  to  peer  again  over  the 
wall.  The  stiff  figure  lay  on  the  grass, 
with  white,  upturned  face,  and  Bess 
gasped  aloud  as  she  saw  It. 

Wild  with  the  desire  to  be  sure  that 
she  saw  aright,  she  stumbled  down  the 
steps  and  ran  toward  the  water.  Her 
first  glance  had  told  her  the  truth. 
This  was  the  man  she  had  seen  lying 
on  the  davenport  in  the  library  of  Mrs. 
Barrington's  Fifth  Avenue  house. 

Ten  minutes  before  she  had  been 
raging  at  her  own  stupidity.  She  had 
acknowledged  that  she  had  literally 
driven  Radford  away  by  her  persistent 
nagging.  She  had  looked  clearly  into 
the  matter  and  had  seen  that  she  had 
counted  too  much  upon  his  devotion, 
had  scolded  him  beyond  the  limit  of 
his  patience.  He  had  gone  off  without 
so  much  as  leaving  her  a  note  of  fare- 
well, and  she  was  too  much  her  moth- 
er's daughter  not  to  worry  lest  she  had 
driven  even  good-natured  Frederick 
Radford  to  the  point  where  the  lover 
assumes  the  worm's  prerogative,  and 
turns. 

He  was  too  decidedly  the  choice  of 
the  men  she  knew  for  her  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  having  risked  his  good-will. 
But  every  thought  of  him  fled  from  her 
mind  in  the  first  minutes  of  her  terrible 
discovery,  to  return  with  awful  mean- 
ing when  she  recognized  the  shabbv 
gray  suit,  the  high-heeled  boots,  the 
red  tie,  of  the  dead  man. 

This  was  certain  the  man  she  had 
seen  with  Ted  and  about  whom  she  had 
questioned  her  fiance,  only  to  receive 
answers  that  left  her  doubting. 

Had  Ted's  hasty  departure  anything 
to  do  with  the  appearance  of  this  man 
who  had  sought  him  In  town?  The 
question  turned  Bess  cold  and  faint 
with  horror.  Was  Ted  to  blame  for  the 
man's  being  thrown  into  the  water?  In 
a  moment  of  anger  had  he  sought  to 
punish  him  for  his  continued  intru- 
sion? 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  fear  that 
possessed  her.  Bess  imagined  that  Rad- 
ford had  made  his  early  start,  come  out 
of  the  house,  only  to  find  that  the  indi- 
vidual he  wanted  to  escape  was  there 
to  confront  him. 

She  could  almost  see  the  struggle 
which  might  have  carried  them  across 
the  court  and  to  the  wall.  Why  Rad- 
ford should  have  thrown  his  assailant 
over  the  balustrade  to  certain  death  In 
the  pool  she  could  not  .Imagine;  but 
neither  could  she  understand  why  he 
had  struck  him  the  blow  that  had  ne- 
cessitated his  remaining  In  the  town 
house  when  he  came  there  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding. 

There  was  some  mvstery  back  of  the 
persistent  way  In  which  the  man  sought 
Ted,  and  It  culminated  In  her  finding 
the  man  dead  In  the  pool  at  the  base  of 
■LW1    Had  Radford  killed  him? 

The  question  pounded  thru  her  brain 
till  she  was  almost  distracted.  Only  the 
■isrht  of  the  serious  faces  of  the  gar- 


deners looking  at  her  for  directions 
made  her  focus  all  her  will  to  speak  to 
them. 

"Will  you  stay  here  till  I  And  Mr 
Barrington?"  she  asked. 

They  consented  with  a  reluctance  for 
which  she  did  not  blame  them.  She 
went  with  uneven  steps  and  scarcely 
seeing  eyes  up  the  flight  of  steps  and 
toward  the  house. 

8he  almost  crept  Into  the  entrance 
dreading  lest  she  encounter  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington. She  felt  that  she  could  not 
tell  her  what  had  happened.  It  was 
sufficiently  dreadful  to  have  the  man 
lying  dead  at  the  very  foot  of  the  ter- 
race that  Mrs.  Barrington  loved,  bad 
enough  to  have  the  first  days  of  her 
stay  in  teh  beautiful  home  darkened  by 
such  an  occurrence;  but  the  awfulness 
of  the  mother's  gradual  realization  that 
her  son  was  in  some  sinister  way  con- 
nected with  the  dead  man  simply  took 
every  atom  of  strength  from  Bess's 
body.  She  leaned  weakly  against  the 
wall  and  panted  as  if  she  had  been  run- 
ning. 

Gradually,  more  because  the  place 
wnere  she  was  was  so  conspicuous  and 
she  might  be  seen  than  because  of  any 
great  accession  of  strength  or  courage 
she  made  her  way  along  the  corridor 
toward  the  pergola  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  house,  where  Mr.  Barrington 
usually  read  and  smoked. 

Just  as  she  caught  sight  of  Barring- 
ton outside  she  noticed  that  a  maid  was 
engaged  near  the  red  lacquer  vase  As 
she  neared  her  the  girl  held  up  some- 
thing.   Bess  started. 

"It  frightened  me.  too.  miss,  when 
I  saw  it  coiled  in  the  vase,"  the  girl 
hastened  to  explain. 

She  held  the  snaky-looking  thing  up 
for  inspection;  but  Bess  stopped  barelv 
long  enough  to  see  that  it  was  a  rarelv 
fine  snakeskin  belt.  Then  she  went  on 
'ntent  upon  the  painful  mission 
a^t-  Harrington,  there's  a  man- 
dead— at  the  foot  of  the  wall!"  she 
whispered,  her  nerves  almost  at  break- 
ing point. 

h.?5^^1?ft0,n,^  5aper  fe"  from  his 
hand.    He  looked  at  her  with  eves  so 

waTCi**  Jn.d  llps  80  8tm  "  hat  Bess 
wa.s  stirred  to  resentment 

to  7»n  \tf' 1  there  faring!  You'll  have 
to  tell  the  men  what  to  do  with  the 
body!"  she  exclaimed. 

frS'ht  a£rftlB?  and  the  1,ook  of  absolute 
fright  In  his  face  scarcely  lessened;  but 
he  rose  slowly  and  started  along  the 
brick  pavement  to  a  flight  of  steosthat 
descended  to  the  lawn&  Bess "followed 
oim>  the  horrible  fascination  of  fear 
and  morbid  curiosity  on  her  She  saw 
him  go  to  the  wall  and  lo0k  over 

tone  heard  him  exclaim.  He  leaned 
against  the  marble  bulwark  as  if  hi* 
strength  had  deserted  him  B«s  a  bit 
more  used  to  the  awfulness  of  the  af 
fair,  could  see  that  he  was  even  more 
overcome  than  she  had  been  6 
hn,,L  UI2edv  an.d  Slanced  toward  the 

o^rvlnj^ls^fe^o^^a^ha^oc: 
nl^.nTw^  dre'aV 
v  !? — *i  can't  believe  it!"  he  cam*  tn 
he.rT^n,d  ThlePere<l  hoarsely  t0 

feeMntr  Vh«tB  .J™6'"  ?e.?B  sald  sharply, 
reeling  that  he  must  be  stimulated  to 
t"um,e  command  of  the  two  men  who 
r«-r*eK00,l5i,n8rJlp  e*Pectantlv  from  their 
let  Shf  8,de,,the  ,body-  "You'"  have  to 
et  the  police  know— the  officer  who 
looks  after  things  of  this  kind  "  ° 

the  thought  that  seemed  to  hypnotize 

rt  £mi8nt,  !t  Possible  to  do  It  quietly' 
mYiT "iLmakVuch„an  amount  of  talk- 
mn8,*,  Harrington—"  Bess  stopped  too 
much  overcome  to  go  suggesting  'that 

he  man's  death  might  be  accounted  til 
tiga?™.™*  that  W°Uld  Prevent  invest 

n"1!11  ,.8ee  about  It,"  Barrington  re- 
an^effo^ff  ?h*  hlm8f,lf  wffh 
name  "rill  thK  mention  of  his  wife's 
name.  Tell  the  men  to  stay  till  the 
doctor  can  get  here." 
nr^=tYalkef  toward  the  house  with 
Arm  step  and  a  reassuring  return  of  his 
accustomed  manner.  B?ss  instructed 
Sheem,en1ai,d  drae?ed  toward  the  house 
?m1>Ja2*e£  *l  ,f  ner  y°un*  "nibs  were 
Impeded  by  heavy  weights. 

n^i8hf  reached  a  point  opposite  Mr. 
Barrington  s  office  the  butler  came  hur- 
VL^^i.  9.nl  fiance  at  his  face  told 
lr  V?at-he>  flad  heard  the  news  of  the 
ghastly  find  beneath  the  terrace 

•Mr.  Barrington  told  you—"  she  be- 
gan, so  surprised  at  the  random  retail- 
ing or  the  dead  man's  proximity  that 
she  could  scarcely  believe  that  her  host 
had  actually  communicated  it. 

"Yes,  Miss  Hetherington.  It  just 
proves  what  I  told  him,"  he  answered, 
excited  out  of  his  formal  manner. 

What  was  that?"  she  asked  quickly 
About  the  burglar." 

Bess's  eyes  opened  wide  and  stared 
her  question  at  the  man. 

"Yes.  Miss  Hetherington,  there  was 
a  burglar.  He  was  In  Mr.  Radford's 
room,  and  when  I  went  to  wake  him. 
Mr.  Radford  mistook  me  for  him  and 
nearly  killed  me.  ma'am." 

Bess  listened  to  the  somewhat  con- 
fused Information  with  her  lips  so  dry 
that  she  could  not  speak. 

"I  told  Mr.  Barrington.  as  Mr.  Rad- 
ford said  I  should.  Now  they've  found 
the  burglar.  He  was  likely  getting 
away.  Miss  Hetherington,  and  mistook 
the  balustrade  for  a  fence.    He  must 


have   climbed  over,   then  fell  in  the 

Bess  listened  to  the  butler,  who  had 
water,  and  drowned." 
amateur  detective  instincts,  with  one 
part  of  her  brain.  The  other  was  go- 
ing over  the  facts  that  Radford  had 
been  out  of  his  room  In  the  night,  had 
been  surprised  In  the  hall  by  the  butler, 
and  had  said  that  he  was  looking  for 
a  burglar. 

"Was  nothing  of  Mr.  Radford's 
taken?"  she  asked. 

"No,  Miss  Hetherington.  Nothing 
was  even  disturbed.  The  burglar  must 
just  have  come  in  when  he  waked  up 
and  scared  him  away,"  the  man  replied. 

Bess  Hetherington's  whole  heart 
voiced  a  strange  cry  at  the  sound  of  the 
butler's  words.  If  Ted  had  only  not 
persistently  disguised  the  truth,  if  he 
had  only  trusted  her  a  bit,  if  he  had 
given  her  a  chance  to  believe  the  best 
of  him!  » 

But  her  mind  now  Instantly  leaped 
at  the  conclusion  that  Ted's  explana- 
tion of  the  burglar — who  disturbed 
nothing  of  his  belongings — was  his 
quick  effort  to  explain  his  absence  from 
his  room. 

She  knew  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  the  dead  man  to  have  secured  en- 
trance to  the  house;  but  she  imagined 
that  Ted  had  seen  him  prowling  about 
and  had  gone  out  to  settle  with  him. 

Whether  he  had,  as  the  butler's 
words  suggested  to  her,  driven  the  man 
out  thru  the  darkness  till  he  stumbled 
against  the  wall  and  took  it  for  a  fence 
over  which  he  might  climb,  she  could 
not  guess;  but  the  conviction  had  pos- 
itive hold  upon  her  that  Ted  Radford 
was  responsible  for  the  death  of  the 
man. 

Almost  overcome  by  the  hurrying 
horror  of  events,  she  managed  to  get 
to  her  own  room.  She  flung  herself 
on  a  couch,  shaking  and  wretched.  For 
all  her  worldly  wisdom,  Bess  Hether- 
ington was  a  child  in  real  knowledge 
of  herself  and  of  life. 

The  despair,  the  aching  sympathy  she 
felt  for  Mrs.  Barrington,  the  deep  hurt 
to  her  own  pride,  were  all  sensations 
so  new  that  she  could  only  submit  to 
their  intensity;  she  could  not  under- 
stand. Her  real  self  was  beinning  to 
arrow,  and  the  pain  of  the  delayed  ctevel- 
opment  was  overpowering. 

She  cared  for  Radford.  The  delight- 
ful atmosphere  of  admiration  with 
which  he  had  the  knack  of  surrounding 
a  woman  who  Interested  him  had  grown 
perfect  in  its  subtle  appeal  when  he 
was  with  her. 

He  had  a  sense  of  humor  that  made 
him  master  of  situations  where  his  ease 
or  daring  did  not  suffice.  She  had  felt 
a  pride  in  him  as  a  lover  which  had 
perhaps  made  it  easier  for  her  mother 
to  carry  out  her  ambitions.  If  he  had 
been  crabbed,  selfish,  lacking  in  the 
good  looks  that  a  girl  likes,  she  might 
have  refused,  even  with  the  lure  of  his 
fortune,  to  accept  him. 

She  sobbed  miserably  at  the  down- 
fall of  her  hopes  and  her  ideal  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  contemplated  mar- 
rying without  loving.  Suddenly  her 
mind  cleared  a  bit.  She  knew  she 
would  never  have  realized  that  she  did 
not  love  Ted  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
extraordinary  upheaval  of  the  things 
deep  in  her  nature  at  the  mention  of 
Stratton  s  name,  if  they  had  not  had 
that  brief  moment  alone  in  the  elevator 

The  thought  stimulated  something  in 
her  that  was  as  new  as  other  crowding 
emotions  to  her — loyalty  to  Ted.  At 
least,  she  must  do  what  she  could  to 
save  him,  to  spare  his  mother.  She 
jumped  up  and  went  to  the  telephone 
asking;  for  long  distance. 

She  was  connected  with  the  Fifth 
Avenue  house.  Williams  answered  He 
told  her  that  Mr.  Radford  had  come 
home  from  the  country,  packed  his 
shooting  things,  and  left  town,  without 
giving  an  address  by  which  to  reach 
him. 

Bess  hung  up  with  a  long  breath  of 
relief  At  least  Ted  was  putting  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  his  misdeed. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  even  know  that  the 
man  he  had  driven  from  the  house  had 
drowned  in  the  pool. 
..Tnat,,last  thought  comforted  her 
After  all.  what  motive  could  a  man  in 
Ted  s  position  have  for  killing  one  so 
obviously  from  an  entirely  different 
sphere  of  life,  and  even  from  such  a 
remote  part  of  the  world  as  his  clothes 
indicated? 

At  five  o'clock  she  was  summoned  to 
Mr.  Barrington's  office.  A  local  doctor 
and  the  coroner  were  there.  They  had 
made  their  examination  and  the  bodv 
had  been  removed  bv  a  route  thru  the 
trees  which  prevented  anyone  from  the 
house  observing  it. 

"I  have  not  mentioned  this  sad  affair 
to  Mrs.  Barrington,"  Barrington  said 
as  she  came  in  and  took  the  chair  he 
placed  for  her.  "The  doctor  says  the 
man  must  have  fallen  and  drowned 
There  is  no  sign  of  any  recent  hurt,  no 
wo"nd„,,from  a  weapon.  I  am  right, 
doctor? 

The  physician  nodded.  The  coroner 
nodded. 

"The  man  had  a  wound  on  his  fore- 
head, but  it  was  healing.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  sick  and  was  too  weak  to 
save  himself  after  the  fall,"  the  doctor 
added. 

Bess  felt  herself  turn  pale.  The 
recollection  of  the  blood-smeared  fore- 
head of  the  man  as  he  lay  in  the  library 
came  back  to  her;  she  knew  who  had 
given  that  wound. 

"You  discovered  the  body,  miss?"  the 
coroner  asked. 

Bess  bowed  her  head;  she  could  not 
speak. 

"The  man  was  a  stranger  to  you 
both?"  he  Inquired,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Bess  raised  her  eyes  to  Barrington. 
A  look  from  him  made  her  thrill  as  if 
some  sharp  Instrument  had  pricked 
her     She  knew  that  be  suspected  that 


the  man  was  not  wholly  unknown  to 
her. 

She  bowed  her  head  again  to  the  cor- 
oner's question,  while  she  asked  herself 
again  and  again  whether  Barrington 
did  not  suspect  that  the  dead  man  was 
not  merely  an  unknown  and  burglar- 
iously inclined  person. 

Did  he  know  that  the  son  of  the 
woman  he  was  so  Intent  upon  protect- 
ing from  the  shock  of  knowing  about 
the  tragedy  of  the  terrace  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  victim? 

Bess  resolutely  shut  her  teeth  to- 
gether and  summoned  her  wits.  She 
suspected  that  she  was  getting  too  fan- 
ciful; that  the  events  had  unseated  her 
common  sense  and  left  her  weak  In  the 
grasp  of  her  own  imaginings. 

She  heard  Barrington  discussing  the 
affair.  She  gathered  that  It  was  to  be 
treated  with  all  possible  secrecy. 

"But,  Mr.  Barrington,  the  butler  and 
the  two  men  know — "  she  exclaimed. 

"I  have  explained  to  the  butler  the 
advisability  of  not  letting  the  servants 
know.  He  understands  the  difficulties 
of  keeping  them  if  any  uncanny  asso- 
ciations should  alarm  them  or  awake 
their  superstitions.  He  will  tell  the 
gardeners  to  keep  their  own  counsel." 

As  Mr.  Barrington  held  open  the 
door  for  her  she  paused  and  started  to 
speak  of  the  butler's  story  of  the  burg- 
lar. But  she  thought  better  of  it.  Bar- 
rington had  talked  with  the  butler.  He 
had  possibly  already  made  such  use  of 
the  story  as  seemed  wisest. 

But,  in  that  instant's  hesitation  she 
saw  again  in  the  millionaire's  keen  eyes 
that  hint  of  knowledge  other  than  he 
had  openly  expressed.  She  went  on. 
weary  and  wondering. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  from  that  day 
on  she  was  to  live  in  constant  fear  of 
the  word  or  the  look  or  the  unexpected 
event  which  would  disturb  the  hornet's 
nest  which  would  loosen  its  stings  of 
disgrace  and  suffering  on  Frederick 
Radford  and  those  connected  with  him 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Barrington  deserved 
more  than  ever  the  title  for  beauty 
which  she  had  held  successfully  for 
years.  Barrington  was  more  infatuated 
than  ever,  obviously.  Bess  felt  de- 
pressed and  unequal  to  her  share  In  the 
conversation. 

"Bess,  you're  not  angry  with  Ted  for 
going  off  so  suddenly?  He  has  always 
been  so  impetuous,"  Mrs.  Barrington 
said. 

"Not  at  all,"  Bess  replied,  her  nerv- 
ousness seeking  a  girl's  natural  route 
to  expression  thru  sarcasm.  "I  think 
\}  3  ^  rf,ood  thing  he  went — Just  when 
he  did! 

She  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  out 
the  next  moment.  Barrington's  wife 
L0*  nalf  amused  at  the  girlish  pique; 
but  Bess  saw  that  Barrington  was  find- 
ing deeper  meaning  in  her  words  than 
she  wanted  him  to  see. 

"You  think  it's  a  good  time  to  go- 
at dawn?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  he's  horrid  not  to  have  said 
good-bye.  at  least!"  she  fussed,  deter- 
mined to  make  her  former  words  seem 
merely  the  outburst  of  an  offended 
sweetheart 

"Dawn's  pretty  early  to  get  up  and 
out — unless  one  has  a  reaon,"  Barring- 
ton observed  with  the  casual  manner 
tnat  can  be  so  alarmingly  suggestive 
to  one  who  has  something  to  dread 

Bess  studiously  kept  her  eyes  from 
meeting  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Barrington. 
But  the  conviction  took  possession  of 
her  that  he  knew  something  of  Ted's 
connection  with  the  man  who  had  been 
drowned  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  wall 

His  protracted  silence  goaded  her 
into  words,  and  she  felt  that  she  blun- 
dered miserably  In  her  efforts  at  con- 
versation. She  grew  to  fear  the  silent 
keen  man  who  listened. 

1  "v71,h^a11  her  heart,  the  heart  so  lone- 
ly in  the  neglect  it  had  endured  while 
she  over-cultivated  and  coddled  her 
pride,  she  longed  for  the  comfort  of 
confidence  with  the  one  man  on  whom 

depend  3  &nd  hCr  °Wn"  She  might 

A  pretense  of  a  headache  enabled 
her  to  escape.  She  glanced  from  her 
bedroom  window  and  shuddered.  Hugo 
Barrington  and  his  wife  were  strolling 
loverlike  along  the  walk  by  the  marble 
balustrade. 

She  rang  for  her  maid,  and  the  girl 
who  had  dusted  the  red  lacquer  vase 
appeared,  apologizing  for  the  absence 
of  the  other.  Bess  asked  her  what  she 
had  done  with  the  snakeskin  belt 
,c  1  JFave,  u  to  Mr.  Barrington's  man 
Mr.  Barrington  has  it  now,"  was  the 
answer. 

Bess's  thoughts  wandered  in  laby- 
rinthine ways.  Her  better  self,  so  long 
neglected,  shivered  faintlv  with  repul- 
sion against  the  idea  of  marriage  with 
a  man  who  either  intentionallv  or  in- 
advertently had  the  death  of  a'  fellow- 
being  on  his  hands  and  conscience. 

Her  accustomed  habit  of  thought 
drove  her  to  overlook  the  higher  voice 
and  acquiesce  to  the  worldly  advan- 
tageous union.  So  long  as  there  was 
no  investigation;  so  loner  as  Ted  Rad- 
ford s  sinister  connection  with  the 
death  of  the  Westerner  was  unknown 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  relin- 
quish the  wealth  and  social  position 
which  she  would  enjov  as  his  wife 

The  wise  thing  for  "her  to  do  was  to 
suppress  in  every  possible  way  any  cu- 
riosity about  the  death  of  the  unknown 
Mr.  BuUen.  It  flashed  into  her  mind, 
like  a  gleam  of  encouragement,  that 
Barrington  was  certain  to  do  the  same 
thing  because  of  his  wife. 

Bess  thought  with  mingled  feelings 
of  the  Interview  she  must  have  with 
Midge  Stratton.  He  must  be  put  fn 
possession  of  the  facts  and  cautioned 
about  his  references  to  Radford  and 
Bullen. 

She  fell  asleep,  comforted.  Frederick 
Radford  would  be  protected  frem 


«>ir«  the  ambition  of  his  fiancee;  by 
the  devotion  of  Barring-ton  to  his 
mother,  and  by  Midge  Stratton's  fidel- 
ity. 

CHAPTER  VII 
Under  Arizona  Star* 

Frederick  Radford  left  New  York 
with  a  complete  gentleman's  sporting 
wardrobe  and  equipment.  He  had  no 
notion  of  where  he  was  going — simply 

West. 

As  he  approached  the  part  of  the 
country  which  spreads  with  such  royal 
generosity  of  extent  over  the  accom- 
modating western  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, he  began  to  realize  that  he  must 
decide  on  a  destination. 

But  he  had  been  occupied  with  many 
disagreeable  thoughts  before  he  roused 
to  appreciate  the  fine  flavor  of  the  air 
that  wafted  from  the  Rockies  into  the 
Pullman.  He  had  spent  the  days  try- 
ing to  make  out  why  he  was  out  of 
sorts  with  the  idea  of  marrying.  He 
ended  by  simply  admitting  the  fact 
and  trying  to  rid  himself  of  the  intui- 
tions that  had  led  up  to  it. 

With  the  rising  nature  of  his  hopes 
he  soon  adjust  himself  to  the  delight- 
ful notion  that  he  was  out  of  a  court- 
ship of  the  unexpected.  He  admitted 
himself  eager  to  woo  the  goddess  of 
fortune  and  adventure  rather  than  any 
concrete  and  lovely  lady. 

It  was  only  after  he  had  actually 
taken  the  train  that  he  realized  he  had 
quite  failed  to  make  any  arrangements 
for  Mr.  Bullen.  Williams  had  had  no 
chance  to  tell  him  of  the  Westerner's 
going.  He  had  done  his  small  share 
at  assisting  to  get  the  young  man  off, 
and  had  observed  that  the  wardrobe 
and  sporting  paraphernalia  suggested 
a  hunting-trip.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  Radford  was  leaving  for  good. 

The  hundred  dollars  from  his  small 
store  of  cash,  Radford  had  handed  over 
to  the  butler  with  instructions  to  settle 
any  small  bills  he  might  have  neg- 
lected, had  impressed  Williams  pleas- 
antly; and  he  had  considered  It  mere 
courtesy  not  to  bring  the  unpleasant 
subject  of  Mr.  Bullen  in  the  way  of  the 
departing  master  of  the  house. 

That  four  hundred  dollars  with 
which  he  left  New  York  had  a  brief 
and  eventful  history.  He  had  about  as 
much  idea  of  how  to  economize  it  as  a 
skylark  has  of  being  niggardly  with 
the  melody  which  is  its  very  breath. 

Two  months  later  he  traded  off  his 
shot-gun  for  a  cow-pony  of  uncertain 
qualities  and  started  out  of  the  town 
of  Pifion,  Arizona,  to  get  a  bre&d-and- 
buter  job  as  puncher  for  Silsby,  one  of 
the  two  big  cow-men  of  the  country. 

He  had  worked  in  a  mine  in  New 
Mexico  till  he  acquired  a  kind  of  in- 
telligence about  the  business.  He  had 
spent  and  lost  his  money.  But  he  was 
not  downcast. 

He  had  followed  a  leading,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  little  French  girl  and  her 
"Onkle's  estate''  near  Piflon,  with  the 
same  satisfaction  that  possessed  him 
as  he  followed  the  brown  ribbon  of 
road  across  the  plains. 

Indeed,  he  was  rather  set-up  about 
himself  than  otherwise.  He  had  met 
men  face  to  face  and  fist  to  fist,  not  to 
mention  eye  to  eye  with  pistol-barrels 
as  the  line  of  vision;  and  he  had  found 
himself  out.  He  was  not  so  bad  a  man 
aften  all. 

He  grinned  now  at  the  recollection 
of  the  first  fight.  A  big  fellow  with 
squinting  blue  eye  along  either  side  of 
a  well-tilted  nose  had  brushed  against 
him  and  leaped  wildly  aside,  pretend 
ing  to  be  hamstrung  by  the  creases 
which  still  edged  his  trousers  sharply. 

The  big  man  took  his  appreciation 
of  the  humor  of  his  performance  as  a 
sign  that  the  tenderfoot  had  not  the 
courage  to  resent  an  affront.  He  re- 
peated his  antics  till  Radford's  blue 
eyes  began  to  blaze. 

"Look  here!  Stop  your  monkeying 
or  you'll  get  sure  hurt!"  he  threatened. 

He  had  seen  the  men  draw  closer, 
interested. 

"You  mind  your  own  business  and 
you'll  save  yourself!"  he  went  on  as 
the  big  chap  persisted. 

"This  hyah's  my  vaycation!  I  ain't 
got  nuthin'  to  do  but  keep  myself 
amused,"  was  the  drawling  reply  while 
the  six-shooter  and  the  big  brown  hand 
got  friendly. 

"Here's  something  entertaining!"  Ted 
replied,  making  the  famous  plunge  that 
had  won  him  football  laurels. 

He  upset  the  miner  neatly  in  the 
dusty  road,  while  the  pistol  wasted  fire 
on  the  large  empty-  air  about  them. 

"Say,  pardner,"  the  man  sat  up  to 
remark  admiringly,  "you  teach  me  that 
there  cute  little  trick,  an'  I'll  pay  fur 
the  crease  in  yer  pants  and  help  ye 
keep  'em  nice. 

Radford  accepted  the  apology,  taught 
the  trick,  and  spent  the  last  of  his 
four  hundred  celebrating  his  own  vic- 
tory at  the  bar.  But  he  did  not  be- 
grudge it.  He  was  grateful  for  every 
happening  that  revealed  the  elemental 
stuff  of  manhood  in  him. 

He  began  to  recover  from  the  belit- 
tling feeling  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
male  lily  of  the  field  that  could  not  toll 
nor  earn  Its  salt.  He  was  finding  him- 
self, and,  with  a  becoming  humility,  he 
gratefully  acknowledged  he  was  find- 
ing himself  rather  better  than  he  had 
expected. 

A  month  before  his  unimpressive  ar- 
rival at  Pifion,  Arizona.  Alice  Thorpe 
had  superintended  the  lifting  of  a  tiny 
figure  on  a  stretcher  from  the  baggage- 
oar  of  the  train.  It  was  little  Natalie 
le  Fevre. 

With  the  money  that  Bullen  had  left 
to  make  it  possible.  Natalie  and  Alice 
had  come  out  Into  the  land  of  mystery 
to  seek  "Oncle  Phllllpe's  estate." 

To  Miss  Thorpe's  practical  nature  It 
had  seemed  a  kind  of  rainbow  chase. 
-She  did  not  believe  much  in  Phllllpe  le 
Fevre  and  his  heritage  to  his  niece. 
But  Natalie  was  about  to  pay  the  price 
'hat  poverty  AvnctH  from  a  nature  like 
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hers,  and  Alice  Thorpe  undertook  the 
trip,  knowing  that  only  an  absolute 
change  would  restore  the  imaginative, 
ill-nourished,    sensitive    little    girl  to 

health. 

She  believed  that  Onole  Phillipe  had 
concocted  his  amiable  fairy-tale  of  a 
fine  estate  near  Plfton,  from  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  "beasts  of  men," 
simply  and  solely  to  gloss  over  his  im- 
position of  himself  and  his  voracious 
appetite  on  the  hard-working  little 
maker  of  ribbon-flowers. 

Providence  had  mercifully  removed 
Oncle  Phillipe,  evidently  preferring  to 
leave  Natalie  a  chance  at  the  good 
things  of  the  world  on  which  her  uncle 
had  imposed. 

But  Natalie'  was  a  girl  of  the  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  temperament  who  lived 
soul  first,  instead  of  body;  and  she  had 
been  starved  of  the  refinement  of  sur- 
roundings, the  cultured  associations 
which  were  hers  in  Fran'ce,  till  her  poor 
little  body  had  almost  given  up  trying 
to  exist  with  the  soul-hunger  gnawing 
at  its  energies. 

Alice  had  encouraged  the  dream  of 
the  estate,  and  had  urged  the  journey 
to  Pifion  because  her  trained  eyes  saw 
that  only  fresh  air,  warm,  golden  light, 
leisure  ,and  hope  could  cure  the  girl 
she  had  grown  to  love  with  the  Inten- 
sity of  a  heart  denied  Its  natural 
mother  career. 

When  they  reached  the  point  in  the 
journey  where  the  luxury  of  Pullman 
was  left,  Natalie  had  been  unable  to 
sit  up.  Her  great  eyes  burned  into 
Miss  Thorpe's  with  a  fear  that  she  was 
not  to  reach  the  promised  land. 

Alice  had  exerted  all  the  force  of  her 
mind  and  practical  experience  to  supply 
a  means  by  which  they  might  go  on. 
So  the  cot  in  the  baggage-car  had  been 
arranged. 

The  lounging  cow-men  about  the  sta- 
tion saw  the  cot  set  out  of  the  car 
with  wondering  Interest.  Two  of  them 
started  forward  when  the  woman 
stood  alone  and  uncertain  beside  the 
still  figure  on  the  bed. 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  mebbe  we 
kin  he'p  you." 

Alice  turned  to  the  deliverer.  Her 
civilization-trained  eyes  lost  a  bit  of 
their  terror  at  the  crudeness  of  things 
when  they  encountered  the  kindly 
glances  that  the  foreman  of  Mat  Gill's 
ranch  was  turning  from  her  to  Natalie. 

"Would  you  lift  her  out  of  the  sun? 
It's  so  hot!"  she  said. 

Instanly  young  Sykes  stepped  to  the 
head  of  the  cot  while  Frank  Benson 
took  up  the  foot.  They  swung  the  lit- 
tle French  girl  along  as  lightly  as  the 
breeze  might  have  borne  her. 

Something  in  the  vigor  and  easy 
harmony  of  the  motion  startled  her 
from  the  apathy  of  endurance  which 
had  enabled  her  to  stand  the  bumping 
and  creaking  of  the  baggage-car.  She 
lifted  her  dark  head  from  the  pillow 
and  smiled  with  the  soft  splendor  of 
her  deep  eyes,  too  large  and  too  pa- 
thetically bright. 

Benson  grinned. 

"Hello,  kid!  You'll  get  well  in  a 
hurrah  out  hyah!"  he  announced. 

Natalie  pushed  herself  up  on  her  pil- 
low as  if  the  promise  strengthened  her. 

"Thank  you,  monsieur,"  «he  re- 
sponded, as  the  color  leaped  into  her 
cheeks. 

The  cowboys  had  come  closer.  Nata- 
lie had  been  mistaken  for  a  child  by 
them  as  well  as  by  Frank  Benson.  The 
foreman  was  one  of  the  gawky,  kindly 
men  to  whom  a  ceremonious  title  fitted 
as  illy  as  a  velvet  violin-cover  would 
have  suited  a  cast-iron  frying-pan. 

But  the  "monsieur"  of  the  little  in- 
valid made  him  straighten  up  and  try 
to  look  the  part.  The  cowboys  snorted 
at  his  .pretensions  and  guffawed  at 
"monshure,"  while  Benson  cringed  un- 
der the  ridicule,  knowing  he  could 
never  recover  from  the  title. 

Natalie  gazed  at  the  roaring  men 
with  eyes  that  blazed.  A  silence  fell 
over  them  as,  one  by  one,  they  looked 
and  saw  her;  she  had  blossomed  into 
color  and  animation  "s  vivid  as  one 
of  the  flaming  cactus-flowers  of  the 
deserts. 

"I  am  Natalie  le  Fevre,"  she  said 
almost  as  if  she  defied  them  to  ac- 
knowledge so  distinguished  a  person 
that  they  were  daring  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing connected  with  her.  "I  have 
come  to  take  possession  of  my  inher- 
itance from  my  Oncle  Phillipe  le  Fevre." 

Benson  dropped  his  lower  jaw  and 
almost  dropped  his  end  of  the  cot.  The 
men  around  uttered  surprised  exclama- 
tions. Only  Tom  Sykes,  his  eyes  fast- 
ened on  the  brilliant  little  girl,  seemed 
unsurprised  by  the  announcement. 

"Frenchy  Fill-up,"  Benson  said  at 
last,  as  If  he  needed  to  put  into  words 
the  nickname  that  was  in  his  mind. 
"You  ain't  Frenchy  " 

He  went  no  further.  Natalie  was 
looking  at  him  with  little  red-brown 
flames  of  wrath  darting  from  her  eyes. 

"You  are  one  of  the  beasts!"  she 
accused.  "You  may  not  help  me!  Put 
down  the  cot!" 

Sheer  inability  to  make  the  lightning 
mental  change  she  suggested,  to  realize 
that  she  was  storming  at  him  who  had 
been  smiling,  he  hung  on  to  the  cot. 

She  leaped  from  It  like  a  bird  driven 
from  Its  nest  and  raging  In  its  small 
way  at  the  Indignity. 

"I  weel  not  be  carried  by  heem!"  she 
cried,  as  Alice  tried  to  soothe  her. 
"You  are  the  cowboys  who  do  not  know 
what  ees  fine  and  delicate!  When  my 
oncle  offered  you  the  hospitality  of  hees 
fine  house  you  make  fun  and  insult 
heem!  You  have  driven  heem  from 
hees  home,  and  he  ees  dead.  But  I  am 
hees  niece.  Do  you  think  I  weel  let 
you  help  me?    Non.  non!" 

Benson  drooped  in  the  fire  of  her 
scorn.  The  others  shifted  and  quietly 
crowded  behind  each  other  when  a 
chance  offered. 

"Oh.  I  see  you!  You  cannot  hide, 
you  beer  cowboy!"  she  scoffed.  "You 
arc  the  lnrgp  beasts  not  knowing-  that 
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the  beauty  and  the  elegance  are  food 
for  your  souls.  You  have  no  soul,  per- 
haps! Eeets  would  be  better  to  feed 
them  eef  you  had,  than  to  fatten  your 
beeg,  ugly  bodies!" 

Natalie  was  sounding  the  key-note  of 
her  philosophy  of  life.  Benson  thought 
she  must  have  overfed  her  own  soul 
and  dieted  her  frail  little  body  that 
trembled  and  throbbed  and  glowed  as 
if  it  were  being  assailed  by  the  liberty- 
craving  soul  of  her.  He  was  not  of- 
fended at  being  called  a  large,  ugly 
beast. 

It  struck  him  that  that  was  what 
they  all  looked  like  compared  to  the 
slim,  fine,  vibrating  little  lady  whose 
eyes  were  like  brown  jewels  and  whose 
skin  was  so  thin  and  white  that  it  al- 
most showed  her  thoughts  right 
through. 

"I — say,  I  wuz  at  Frenchy  Fill- 
up's — " 

Again  the  little  lady  stopped  his 
blundering  speech.  No  apology  was 
permitted  if  it  began  in  that  way. 

"Call  heem  not  that  named  evalre 
again!    I  weel  not  permit  it!" 

If  any  of  the  men  saw  any  humor  in 
the  slip  of  a  girl,  upheld  by  her  in- 
domitable spirit,  bossing  them  so  vig- 
orously, they  did  not  show  it.  They 
looked  preternaturally  grave.  Sykes 
pulled  his  sombrero  off  of  his  crisp, 
dark  hair  and  swept  them  with  a 
glance  that  read  their  sentiments. 

"It's  a  go,  boys!  Never  again.  No 
Frenchy  Fill-up  for  ours!  Say?"  he 
shouted. 

"Never  again!"  was  the  unanimous 
reply  as  shabby  felt  hats  flew  into  the 
bright-yellow  air. 

The  men  looked  at  Natalie,  expecting 
approval.  But  she  regarded  them  stern- 
ly, her  face  white  and  the  fire  in  her 
eyes  quite  dead. 

"Eet  ees  just,"  she  observed;  and  the 
men  had  a  cheap  feeling  that  they  had 
looked  for  praise  where  they  were 
merely  doing  their  duty. 

Natalie  suddenly  put  her  thin  hand 
to  her  forehead;  and  the  next  moment 
she  had  crumpled  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  cot.  Tom  Sykes  and  Benson  carried 
her  into  the  station. 

Alice  questioned  them  about  accom- 
modations in  the  stranggling.  dust- 
brown  town.  There  was  a  boarding- 
house.  But  she  hoped  for  little  as  she 
inspected  the  frame  structures  along 
the  main  street — the  one  street — of 
Pifion. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  she  asked  Ben- 
son suddenly. 

"Me?    Out  to  the  Double  X  Ranch." 

Sykes  was  quicker.  He  told  Miss 
Thorpe  that  they  passed  near  the  houso 
of  Phillipe  le  Fevre  on  their  way  home. 

"We  come  in  a  wagon,  miss,  an"  we 
kin  take  ye  out,"  the  young  fellow  said 
eagerly.  "They  ain't  no  place  in  this 
hyah  hole  whar  I'd  want  a  sisteh  uv 
mine  to  stay.  Le  Fevre  jes'  walked  off 
an'  left  his  house,  you  know.  It'd  be 
a  heap  morah  comfortable  fuh  ye  than 
anything  in  Pifion.  It  gits  purty  rough 
hyah  on  Saturday  nights." 

Alice  put  her  finger  on  her  lips.  She 
led  the  two  men  outside  the  station.  If 
Natalie  waked  from  the  stupor  into 
which  she  had  relapsed  and  discovered 
that  she  was  to  be  served  by  the  "cow- 
boy beasts,"  the  plan  for  getting  away 
from  the  hot,  ugly  little  town  would 
be  impossible. 

"There  really  is  a  house — a  place 
where  we  could  live?"  Miss  Thorpe 
questioned,  anxious  to  hear  corrobora- 
tion of  "Oncle  Phillipe's  claim." 

"You  bet!"  Sykes  exclaimed.  "It's 
some  house!  It's  a  darned  hard  climb, 
but  it's  fine  when  ye  git  thar." 

Alice  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
capable  hands.  She  gave  Natalie  a 
sedative,  and  the  men  stowed  her  com- 
fortably among  the  flour-sacks  that 
loaded  their  wagon. 

When  the  little  invalid  opened-  her 
eyes  she  was  looking  deep  Into  a  night- 
sky  as  blue  as  the  Madonna's  mantle  in 
the  great  pictures  of  the  Louvre.  Great, 
joyful  stars  shot  down  at  her,  then 
went  back  to  get  new  silver  glory  from 
the  light  behind  the  sky.  She  rubbed 
her  eyes  and  looked  again.  Still  the 
silver  stars  played  their  marvelous 
game  above  her. 

"Stop!    Stop!"  she  cried. 

The  reins  in  Benson's  hands  were 
clutched  and  drawn  taut  Sykes  gal- 
loped up  beside  the  wagon.  Both  men 
clapped  hands  to  their  revolvers. 

"What's  up?"  Benson  asked  after  he 
had  swept  the  rolling  foot-hills  with 
a  glance  that  took  in  everything  in 
sight. 

"Eet  ees  so  beautiful!  How  wind 
sings!  Listen!" 

They  did  listen — those  two  men  with 
their  guns  in  their  hands.  Probably 
Benson  thought  the  first  sentimental 
thought  of  his  life  just  then.  It  was 
that  the  sick  girl  was  feeding  her  soul. 

Young  Tom  Sykes  drew  his  horse 
back  so  he  could  see  the  glorified  face 
of  the  invalid.  Perched  on  a  flour-bag 
with  her  slim  hands  pressed  hard 
against  her  breast  as  if  her  beauty- 
loving  heart  were  almost  ready  to  burst 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  night,  Nata- 
lie le  Fevre  came  into  her  own.  At 
dawn  she  was  still  gazing,  and  the  in- 
effable colors,  the  rose  and  pearl  and 
green  and  gray,  turned  the  tears  in 
her  ecstasied  eyes  to  opalescent  drops. 

"Durned  ef  I  didn't  think  she  seen 
some  uv  Silsby's  men  when  she  made 
such  a  fuss!"  Benson  confided  to  Sykes 
a 8  he  fried  the  bacon  for  breakfast. 
Tom  Sykes  did  not  reply.  He  was 
dreaming — with  the  coffee-pot  in  his 
brown  hands. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
At  Apache  Spring 

Big  Red  of  the  Meequlte  Ranch  hired 
Radford  with  too  much  gratitude  to 
question  closely  his  short  seasoning  as 
a  cow-puncher.  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed Ted  got  a  schooling  that  made 
him  tired  but  nanny 
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Silsby,  the  owner  of  the  Mesqulte, 
had  gone  off  westward,  swearing  ven- 
geance on  the  Gill  bunch.  He  was  in 
the  black  rage  that  made  him  famous 
in  the  country.  Anything,  beast  or  boy, 
of  the  Double  X  that  happened  to  come 
on  his  trail  stood  the  best  chance  of 
speedy  dissolution  possible. 

A  bunch  of  his  cattle  has  disappeared. 
The  Double  X-ers  were  blamed,  and  It 
was  actually  an  armed  posse  of  cow- 
men who  could  shoot  too  straight  for 
the  comfort  f  their  enemies  that  ac- 
companied the  ranch-owner  to  the 
western  limits  of  his  range. 

Big  Red,  the  foreman,  was  short- 
handed,  and  took  Radford  gladly.  In 
the  close  association  that  the  heavy 
work  made  necessary,  Radford  was 
soon  Imbued  with  the  hatred  of  the 
Double  X-ers  and  loyalty  to  the  Mes- 
qulte. Gill  of  the  Double  X  was  plainly 
a  human  hog  who  grabbed  at  every 
advantage  and  kept  hunting  for  mors 
in  the  spots  where  Silsby  wanted  to 
feed  his  steers. 

Dog-tired,  Radford  slid  from  his 
horse  In  front  of  the  ranch-house  and 
let  his  weary  pony  amble  off  toward 
the  corral.  He  had  been  In  the  sun 
and  dust  all  day,  herding  cattle  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  devils  that  could  get 
into  them.  The  smell  of  bacon  came 
to  him  Invitingly. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  fastened  on  a  dark 
spot  approaching  from  the  east.  He 
watched,  not  yet  familiar  with  the  var- 
ious objects  that  might  come  up  from 
the  horizon  and  Into  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ranch-house. 

The  dark  spot  grew  and  grew.  Then 
he  knew  that  only  a  bunch  of  cattle 
could  cover  so  much  space  and  move 
so  quickly.  His  first  thought  was  that 
the  lost  herd  for  which  Silsby  had  gone 
to  search  was  coming  back.  But  the 
cattle  were  far  to  the  west  and  would 
scarcely  have  made  such  a  detour  as  to 
be  approaching  from  the  east. 

He  ran  toward  the  corral,  shouting 
for  Big  Red.  But  already  half  a  dozen 
cowboys  were  perched  on  the  high 
fence,  staring  at  the  dark  spot.  Big 
Red  was  among  them.  He  suddenly 
burst  Into  a  flood  of  language  that 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  others 

"Them  critters  is  a-comin'  from  the 
Apache  Spring!"  he  concluded. 

A  mumble  of  surprise  and  gathering 
anger  ran  along  the  row  of  cowboys. 

"Gill's  fellers  is  a-drivin'  'em  off,  con- 
found 'em!" 

Big  Red  steadily  assumed  a  deeper 
and  deeper  tinge  of  the  color  that  had 
gained  him  his  name.  His  originally 
fair  face  blazed  under  the  tan  till  It 
looked  ready  to  set  Are  to  his  features, 
and  his  hair  gave  the  impression  of 
having  Its  roots  fed  at  the  rage  which 
seethed  in  the  brain  it  thatched. 

The  Apache  Spring  was  a  liquid  bone 
of  contention.  To  the  east  it  was  the 
one  place  large  enough  to  water  herds 
of  any  considerable  size.  To  both 
ranches,  the  Mesqulte  and  the  Double 
X,  it  -was  of  great  importance.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  the  cowboys  to  meet 
and  fight  for  possession  of  Its  Inval- 
uable waters.  But  It  was  considered 
the  decent  thing  not  to  disturb  a  herd 
when  it  had  had  possession  several 
days  and  was  without  any  of  Its  cow- 
men to  fight  for  its  right. 

Red  guessed  that  the  Double  X-ers 
had  heard  of  Silsby's  absence  westward 
and  had  decided  to  amuse  themselves 
by  interfering  with  the  bunch  of  cattle 
quartered  on  the  range  near  the  spring. 

It  was  twelve  miles  to  the  Apache 
waters.  In  ten  minutes  Big  Red  gal- 
loped off  at  the  head  of  the  eight 
punchers  he  could  take.  Radford,  tired 
as  he  was,  thrilled  with  the  interest 
and  anger  of  a  loyal  Mesquiter(  led  out 
a  big  black  horse  that  Silsby  himself 
often  rode  and  cinched  the  saddle- 
girth  with  a  feeling  of  excitement. 

He  galloped  along  with  the  others. 
He  had  thoroughly  absorbed  the  ranch 
loyalty,  which  was  as  much  a  part  of 
a  cow-man's  life  as  taking  the  money 
he  earned.  The  feeling  invested  a  pe-, 
culiarly  hard  kind  of  work  with  the 
spirit  of  excitement  and  partizanshlp. 
Gill  had  not  played  fair. 

There  was  not  a  boy  among  them, 
not  one  who  had  been  punching  for 
years,  whose  blood  throbbed  hotter  or 
whose  breath  came  faster  than  Ted 
Radford's  when  he  contemplated  help- 
!ng  to  visit  on  the  greedy  Double  X-ers 
the  needed  punishment. 

He  felt  the  stimulation  of  the  big 
horse  under  him.  Fifth  Avenue,  all 
that  had  ever  happened  to  him  there, 
seemed  a  half-forgotten  dream.  Out 
across  the  rolling  foot-hills,  stirring 
the  dust  from  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
already  losing  its  freshness,  he  flew 
with  the  others.  He  lifted  the  reins 
and  the  big  horse  forged  ahead. 

The  cowboys  gave  a  hoot  of  half- 
savage  joy  and  -good-natured  objection 
to  his  leadership.  But  they  knew  the 
horse  he  straddled  and  accepted  the 
situation  and  his  dust  with  a  galloping 
acquiescence  which  brought  them  along 
close  to  the  black's  heels  and  kept  them 
there,  as  if  all  of  them  realized  the  ad- 
visability of  bunching  in  case  the 
Double  X-ers  were  lying  in  wait  to  at- 
tack them. 

Ted  had  learned  that  It  was  usual 
for  either  of  the  ranches,  when  they 
had  herds  grazing  near  this  spring,  to 
drive  up  the  cattle  and  let  them  drink, 
then  drive  them  away  for  the  others  to 
have  a  turn. 

But  It  was  easy  to  assume  that  the 
Double  X-ers  had  refused  the  Mesqulte 
cattle  the  accustomed  courtesy,  and  the 
beasts  had  turned  and  made  their  way 
to  the  nearest  water  that  would  be 
open  to  them,  their  own  home  ranch. 

It  was  an  inhumane  piece  of  business 
to  send  cattle  twelve  miles  through  the 
heat  and  dust,  and  the  cow-men  had  a 
severe  code  when  the  "crltturs"  were 
made  to  suffer. 

"Hold  on.  Pretty!"  Big  Red  yelled  to 
Radford,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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ACRES   AND  RANCHES 


$.000  ACRES — Pittsburg  Co.;  farming 
pasture,  oil  and  gas  land;  $5  to  $25  per 
acre.    John  Cavanagh,  McAlester,  Okla. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price  and 
description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
farm  or  fruit  ranch  for  sale.  O.  O.  Mat- 
teson,  94  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  direct  from 
owner  of  good  farm  or  unimproved 
land  for  sale.  C.  C.  Buckingham.  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
FT.  L.  Downing,  118  Palace  Bldg..  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


40  ACRES  improved  irrigated  alfalfa 
land;  fine  producer;  three  miles  from 
town;  price  $4,000.  J.  F.  Daniels,  Page 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 


SOUTH  AMERICA — You  can  pet  free 
ranch  In  South  America  by  assisting  In 
paying  expenses  to  secure  million-acre 
concession;  rich  soil;  fine  climate; 
highest  references;  map,  26c.  J.  B. 
Shoenfelt,  Sawtelle,  Cal. 


TWO  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  CASH 
buys  dairy  and  truck  business  paying 
$5,000  yearly,  near  thriving  gold  mining 
camp  in  New  Mexico;  long  lease;  cheap 
rent  on  land.  Write  G.  G.,  care  West- 
ern Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
lescriblng  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  64  Palace  Bldg..  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Grocery 
and  market  in  one  of  best  locations  in 
Colorado  Springs.  Valued  at  $3,000; 
paying  proposition,  but  compelled  to 
change  on  account  of  wife's  health. 
Will  take  part  land  and  stock,  or  trade 
for  small  cattle  ranch.  W.  W.  Elliott, 
1511  N.  Weber  St.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

FARMERS  WANTED— Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, offers  special  inducements;  gov- 
ernment land,  water,  railways,  free 
schools,  81%  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruit,  etc.  Climate  like  California. 
Ample  markets,  Reduced  passages  for 
approved  settlers.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  rep- 
resentative from  Victoria,  687  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.    Box  49. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEYS — We  have  a 
splendid  bull,  dropped  in  December,  one 
in  January,  one  February  calf,  one 
March  calf;  all  out  of  good  cows  and 
by  Tormentor's  Dandseer  Lad,  the  but- 
ter-bred bull.  Three  little  fellows  by 
Count  Majesty.  Get  prices;  they  are 
right.  A  M.  McClenahan.  Greeley, 
Colo. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  well  bred  swine 
for  one,  two,  three  or  four  farm  mares, 
and  pay  cash  difference.  Address 
Owner,  Box  1,  Hillside,  Fremont  Co., 
Colorado. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  for  sale  cheap; 
eighteen  months  old.  For  particulars 
write  A.  G.  Shelley.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Edge- 
water,  Colo. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  DUROCS  FOR 
SALE — A  few  very  choice  grade  Hol- 
stein  bull  calves  from  two  to  four 
months  old;  about  20  head  large  frame 
July  and  August  farrow  Durocs.  boars 
and  gilts,  registered;  interested  parties 
will  do  well  to  visit  our  herd  or  write 
for  particulars.  City  View  Farm,  Box 
718,  Pueblo.  Colo. 


If  you  have  poultry,  peafowls, 
guineas  or  geese  for  sale,  you  can  find 
customers  by  placing  a  classified  ad  In 
these  columns. 


WANTED — Agency  of  live  stock  In 
surance  company.  Box  65,  CucamonK" 
Cal. 


Fine,  large,  heavy  laying  strain 
White  Rocks.  Pullets  and  cockerels; 
all  ages  and  prices.  Buy  now,  save  ex- 
press charges.  Lone  Tree  Ranch,  Carr, 
Weld  County,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 


THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
JOBS  now  open  to  farmers — men  and 
women — $65  to  $160  month;  vacations; 
pleasant  work;  steady  employment;  pay 
#ure;  common  education  sufficient; 
write  immediately  for  free  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  E  182,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Immune 
Berkshires;  one  eighteen  months  boar, 
fine  shape  for  use;  a  few  very  choice 
bred  silts  and  several  extra  choice  pigs, 
both  sexes;  top-notch  breeds,  bottom- 
notch  prices.  The  Harsha  Ranch, 
Kremmling,  Colo. 


PEDIGREED  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale;  the  quick  maturing  kind;  priced 
reasonable.  Lambuth  Bros.,  Goodpas- 
ture, Colo. 


POULTRY 


FARM  LANDS— 20  YEAR8  TO  PAY — 
Fertile  farms  in  Western  Canada  of- 
fered by  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Productive  soil;  good  cli- 
mate; ready  markets;  fine  churches  and 
schools;  unexcelled  transportation;  all 
conveniences  and  opportunities  of  best 
farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices  $11 
to  $80  an  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $86. 
Loan  of  $2,000  to  assist  practical  farm- 
ers In  irrigated  districts.  Twenty  years 
to  pay — or  sooner  at  your  option.  Long 
before  your  final  payment  Is  due  your 
farm  will  have  paid  for  ltelf.  Also 
some  improved  farms  with  houses, 
barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now 
growing  on  them  on  the  same  favor- 
able terms.  Interest  In  all  cases  only 
6  per  cent.  This  offer  is  based  on  good 
land;  we  offer  these  terms  because  we 
know  a  farmer  on  our  lands  can  "be 
successful";  he  can  live  well  and  save 
enough  to  pay  for  his  farm.  Western 
Canada  lands  are  naturally  suited  to 
growing  grains,  fodders,  vegetables, 
dairying  and  raising  horses,  cattle 
sheep,  swine,  poultry.  Cash  in  on  the 
high  grain  prices.  Don't  delay;  the 
beat  lands  will  be  taken  first.  Write 
today  for  free  handbook  and  full  In- 
formation to  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to 
the  President.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAY, Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE — Loney's  famous  egg 
strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  100  full 
grown  cockerels,  8  to  10  pounds;  also 
100  pullets,  all  laying  now.  W.  C. 
Loney,  Greeley,  Colo. 


PURE  BRED,  large,  vigorous  Bour- 
bon Red  turkeys;  toms,  $3.50  to  $5.00; 
hens,  $2  50  each;  Buff  Orpington  cock- 
erels, $1.50  to  $5.00  each;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  Glitzke,  Cawker  City, 
Kans.  , 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Hens,  cockerels, 
pullets.  Prices  reasonable.  E.  Grosser, 
23rd  and  Perry  Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SOLICITORS  WANTED— We  want  a 
representative  In  every  city,  town  and 
community  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ida- 
ho, Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  look  after 
our  renewals  and  to  secure  new  sub- 
scriptions to  Western  Farm  Life.  Un- 
der our  direction  you  can  soon  build 
up  a  permanent  paying  business  thai 
will  justify  you  giving  your  entire  time 
and  attention  to.  If  you  are  a  hustler 
and  are  in  earnest,  write  us  today  for 
full  particulars.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver. 
Colo. 


KODAK  FINISHING 


KODAKS,  cameras,  photo  supplies — 
Ford's,  the  best  kodak  store,  1033  16th 
St.,  opp.  P.  O.,  Denver,  for  Eastman 
kodaks,  all  makes  cameras,  films,  photo 
supplies.  Develop  any  size  roll  film. 
10c.  Print  pictures  3c  each  and  up. 
Mail  orders  solicited.  Kodak  and  cam- 
era catalogues  mailed  free  upon  re- 
quest.   Mention  this  paper. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS — F.  J.  Larson  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  and  book  free,  901 
Gas  &  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LUMBER,  direct  from  the  mill  to  you. 
Send  for  free  price  list  and  enclose 
your  lumber  bill  for  our  figures.  Buy 
before  prices  advance.  Pacific  Mill  & 
Timber  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Portland,  Ore. 


USE  A  LITTLE  CLASSIFIED  AD  TO  SELL  THE 
THINGS  YOU  GROW 

Poultry,  pure-bred  bogs,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  farm  and  garden  seeds, 
land,  machinery,  household  novelties — all  these  things  can  be  and  are  sold  by 
the  little  classified  advertisements  in  the  Farmers'  and  Stockmen's  Exchange. 

Increase  your  income  by  selling  your  surplus  stock.  Offer  it  for  sale  at  a 
fair  price — and  then  see  that  you  take  good  care  of  the  orders  you  get. 

Treat  others  as  you  like  to  be  treated.  Make  your  first  sale  in  a  commu- 
nity bring  others  through  your  first  customer's  satisfaction. 

The  cost. — It  will  cost  you  only  4c  per  word  each  issue.  Your  advertise- 
ment will  go  to  our  50,000  subscribers  and  be  read  by  200,000  people.  Among 
them  you  will  find  many  ready  buyers  that  are  looking  for  just  what  you  have 
to  offer. 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  FOR  A  TRIAL  ADVERTISEMENT. 

-    -  ■         Cut  out  coupon  here  — — ^— — — — — — — 


Western  Farm  Life,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  insert  my  advertisement  in  your  Farmers'  and  Stock- 
men's Exchange  columns  for  times  under  the  heading  of: 

  I  am  enclosing  you  $  


Name  •  

P.  O   State. 

My  advertisement  Is  as  follows: 


LIVE  STOCK 


PEDIGREED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  pups. 
Frank  Davis  &  Sons,  Holbrook,  Nebr. 


PURE-BRED  coon,  cat,  deer,  rabbit, 
wolf  and  fox  hounds;  Walker  and  July 
strains;  trained  and  untrained.  Ten 
days'  trial  allowed.  J.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rlck.  111. 


Many,  very  many,  inquiries  come  to 
us  asking  for  the  address  of  a  breeder 
of  Holsteln  and  other  dairy  cattle.  If 
anyone  having  acclimated  pure  dairy 
•tock  for  sale  reads  this  he  can  find 
buyers  by  putting  a  little  ad  la  these 
columns. 


WANTED — Information  as  to  thr 
whereabouts  of  Charley  Coulter,  for 
years  In  the  sheep  business  in  the 
Medicine  Bow  country,  and  who  left 
Wyoming  several  years  ago  to  engage 
in  the  sheep  business  In  Nebraska  or 
South  Dakota.  W.  F.  Coulter,  Jr.,  ad- 
ministrator, Fullerton,  Orange  Co.,  Cal 


FOR  all  kinds  of  insurance  and 
surety  bonds,  including  a  special  acci- 
dent policy  for  the  farmer,  see  the  Van 
Gilder  Agency,  403  Central  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Denver.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere. 


FOR  SALE  —  ^ure  bred  Marquis 
spring  wheat  from  Canadian  prize  win- 
ning stock.  O.  W.  Henning,  820  15th 
St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


$25.00  PER  100  paid  for  neighbors' 
names.  Send  dime  for  contract.  John 
Dapporn,  Jr.,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 


WANTED — Work  on  farm  or  ranch; 
fruit,  market  gardening,  crops,  care  of 
poultry,  hogs,  goats,  cattle;  repairs  to 
farm  implements,  buildings,  fencing; 
good  bookkeeper,  business  correspond- 
ent; age  47;  English,  single,  temperate, 
long  character  for  honesty,  trust- 
worthiness, steady  work;  manage  farm 
for  lady.  "S,"  Western  Farm  Life 
Denver,  Colo. 


MESQUITE  RANCH 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

big  spur  that  projected  like  a  rock 
peninsula  into  the  smoother  stretch  of 
the  surrounding  plain. 

Radford  resented  the  nickname,  but 
he  obeyed  the  instruction. 

"Now's  the  time  fur  deescreetion 
Git  back  behind  somebuddy  that  knows 
how ' " 

Ted  continued  to  ride  along  beside 

hl"Say  ef  ye  ain't  found  out  who's  boss 
uv  this  bunch,  jes'  ask  somebuddy  in 
the  rear.    Hike!"  Big  Red  growled. 

Radford  debated  the  question  about 
one  second.  He  saw  the  blue  eyes  un- 
der the  battered  sombrero  blaze.  He 
had  been  riding  toward  the  encounter 
with  the  Double  X-ers  joyfully,  his 
reins  held  high,  his  hat  off;  but  the 
look  in  Big  Red's  eyes  rather  tempered 
his  picturesque  enthusiasm. 

He  dropped  back  among  the  others 
and  felt  for  his  gun.  He  saw  them 
doing  the  same  and  jamming  their 
broad  hats  down  on  their  heads.  The 
gestures  were  small  but  curiously  sig- 
nificant. .    ,  ...    i  it 

They  plainly  anticipated  that  the  GUI 
men  would  fight  to  hold  what  they  had 
gained.  Mesquite  and  Double  X  rarely 
met  for  pleasure;  there  was  usually 
business  on  hand  the  devil  to  pay  be- 
fore the  fray  was  over. 

Radford  felt  a  cold  chill  along  his 
spine.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  be 
riding  a  hurdle-race  toward  a  lot  of 
active  guns  ready  to  make  holes  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  He  was  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  just  for  an  instant 
he  had  felt  fear.  Then  he  settled  him- 
self in  the  saddle  and  felt  absolutely 
anxious  to  do  his  share  of  gun-practice. 

Big  Red  debouched  from  the  straight 
course  he  had  been  taking  toward  the 
butte  that  tipped  the  extension  of  the 
spur  into  the  plain.  Radford  saw  that 
he  was  making  for  a  point  where  the 
rocky  spine  was  lowest,  a  kind  of  sink- 
ing in  the  elevation,  as  if  it  rested  a 
space  to  gather  power  to  tew  up  the 
massive  butte.  ,  ,  .     _  .  . 

The  mountain  was  not  high.  But,  in 
contrast  to  the  plain  which  surrounded 
its  base,  It  was  almost  impressive  in 
its  proportions. 

The  men  rode  silently  now.  Dusk 
had  come.  Any  moment  might  be  the 
one  in  which  the  Double  X-ers  would 
make  a  whirlwind  sally  from  among 
the  rocks,  whence  they  could  naturally 
see  the  Mesquiters,  whose  approach 
they  would  be  expecting.  A  young 
moon  shone  pale  in  the  evening  sky. 

They  reached  the  spur.  The  way  be- 
came Increasingly  difficult.  The  danger 
of  an  attack  became  more  obvious. 
Every  man  rode  with  eye  and  gun 
cocked.  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Big  Red  dismounted  and  led  his  horse 
The  others  followed  suit.  Ten  minutes 
later  they  hobbled  the  horses  in  a  defile 
and  crept  forward  again. 

"Wait  hyah!"  Big  Red  suddenly  or- 

The  cowboys  murmured.  They  were 
eager  to  be  ~t  their  enemies.  But  they 
obeyed,  sinking  down  among  the  rocks 
like  companion  shadows  to  the  ones 
that  already  crouched  among  them. 

They  did  not  talk.  Radford  appreci- 
ated that  the  situation  was  too  serious. 
He  lay  there  waiting  for  a  signal  to 
dash  forward  from  Big  Red.  It  was 
with 'some  amusement  that  he  heard 
his  own  heart  apparently  bouncing 
about  inside  of  him,  as  If  it  had  gotten 
away  from  its  accustomed  restrlctlot. 
and  was  making  the  most  of  It. 
(Continued  In  Next  Issue) 
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THE  DEATH -DEFYING  POLICY 


lust  a  Sheet  of  Paper- 
But  How  Much  it  Means! 


what  it  means  to  know  that  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  you've  invested  in 
your  livestock  is  protected,  to  be  relieved  of 
all  worry,  sleepless  nights,  fear  of  bankrupt- 
cy, and  to  put  this  responsibility  on  us. 

THINK  what  it  means  to  feel  as  safe  about  your  am 
mals  as  you  do  your  insured  life,  your  in- 
sured crops,  your  insured  home,  your  in- 
sured furniture  and  implements. 

THINK  what  it  means  to  be  insured  in  a  company 
that  pays  while  others  quibble — no  delays, 
no  unnecessary  red  tape,  no  law  suits. 


THTNK  what  it  means  to  have  your  stock  insured  in 
a  company  that  has  no  adjusted  unpaid 
losses — every  transaction  clean-cut  and  fin- 
ished as  fast  as  losses  occur. 

THINK  what  it  means  to  you  to  have  your  livestock 
insurance  in  a  company  that  operates  strict- 
ly under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance Department. 
THINK  what  it  means  to  you  to  hold  a  Topeka  Na- 
tional policy — just  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  is 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  that 
your  stock  will  be  alive  when  you  want  to 
sell. 

THTNK  what  it  means  to  be  always  sure  that  your 
dead  livestock  is  already  sold  to  us,  and 
dead  or  alive,  its  actual  money  value  is 
yours. 


DON'T  WAIT-DELAYS  ARE  DANGER0US-1NSURE  YOUR  STOCK  AT  ONCE 


WHEN  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO  OR  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS, 

or  your  local  officer*,  condemns  an  animal  insured  in  our  Company,  and  orders  it  killed,  the  State 
or  the  Government  or  your  local  official  does  not  indemnify  you— WE  DO. 

THE  BANKER  DEATH  IS  ON  ITS  WAY 

or  the  individual  from  whom  you  seek  to  borrow  on  your  Live 
Stock  will  be  more  apt  to  accommodate  you  if  your  request  is 
accompanied  by  a  Blanket  Policy  on  your  Herd  in  the  Company 
that  settles  losses  so  promptly,  so  satisfactorily,  and  without  argu- 
ment.  And  the  banker  will  loan  you  more  if  your  stock  is  insured. 

Not  a  Single  Adjusted  Un- 
paid Loss  On  the  Books 

This  is  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness. No  quibbles.  No  delays. 
No  law  suits. 

When  your  horse  or  cow  dies, 
you  want  another  right  away, 
and  our  plan  of  making  loss  set- 
tlements takes  care  of  you.  You 
get  your  money  at  once — when 
you  want  it.  You  do  not  have 
to  wait  sixty  days  for  it. 


"Do  It  Today— The  Blanket  Way" 

We  issue  two  general  classes  of  insurance,  which  really 
cover  four  methods  in  which  your  livestock  may  be  insured 
in  this  company: 

1  We  will  insure  each  animal  separately  by 

name  or  description. 

2 — We  will  Insure  all  your  stock  of  one  ««n« 
under  one  policy,  as  all  of  your  horses,  or  all  of 
your  sheep,  etc.  ^  . 

3  We  insure  pedigreed  registered  stock  under 

one  separate  policy. 

4 — We  Insure  all  of  your  herd  under  one  Dig 
blanket  policy. 

And  the  best  way  is  the  blanket  way,  for  this  way  we 
insure  up  to  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  your  stock.  Then 
if  only  one  animal  dies,  it  is  insured  and  we  pay  the  Iobs 
just  the  same. 


Your  Live  Stock  is  not  exempt; 

Statistics  show  that,  on  an  average,  one  out  of  every  twenty 
head  of  Live  Stock  dies  each  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  told  that  last  year  in  Kansas  alone 
the  Live  Stock  losses  amounted  to  fourteen  million  dollars. 

LOSSES  NOW  PAID  RIGHT  ON 
THE  GROUND 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 

We  want  good  agents  to  cover  every  Colorado  County  Immedi- 
ately. Good  pay.  Good  work.  The  people  you  protect  will  be  your 
best  friends.  The  surest,  safest,  quickest,  most  satisfying  proposition 
you  ever  saw.  Write  us  for  full  details  and  terms  to  agents — today. 
Address  your  letter  to  the  Denver  office. 


The  Topeka  National  Live  Stock 
Insurance  Company 

DENVER  OPPICES  OP  THE  COLORADO  STATE  AGENTS 

728  Equitable  Building        Denver,  Colo. 


This  is  the  plan  of  loss  settlement  which  we  are  now  us- 
ing with  splendid  satisfaction  to  our  policy  holders.  It 
means  simply  this:  When  the  adjuster  arrives  on  the 
ground  after  receiving  notice  of  loss,  and  has  made  satis- 
factory adjustment,  he  settles  and  pays  the  loss  right  then 
and  there — on  the  ground. 

This  is  the  greatest  benefit  ever  offered  the  livestock 
owner.  This  is  actual  quick-action  insurance  —  the  kind 
you  want — the  kind  that  really  makes  it  worth  while  for 
you  to  see  that  every  animal  you  own  is  insured  at  once. 

What  more  real  protection,  what  better  protection,  what 
safer  insurance,  can  a  man  have?  What  is  more  prompt, 
quicker — what  helps  you  replace  your  lost  animals  sooner 
than  this  new  pay-on-the-ground  rule  of  The  Topeka  National 
Live  Stock  Insurance  Company? 

Promptness  is  our  watchword.  If  you  will  be  one-half 
as  prompt  in  taking  the  protection  we  offer  you  as  we  are  in 
adjusting  and  paying  our  losses,  we  will  both  be  better  off 

SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Telling  us  how  many  livestock  you  own— how  many  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc. — 
and  the  value  of  each  and  all.  Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  we  will  forward  to  you  at 
once  a  full  and  complete  estimate  of  what  It  will  cost  you  to  insure  livestock.  You 
need  the  protection  we  offer.  You  can't  afford  to  take  all  the  risk.  You  will  thank 
us  for  bringing  this  protection  to  you  if  you  give  us  the  chance.  It  is  purely  a  matter 
of  business.    Don't  overlook  this  opportunity. 


Topeka  National  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

728  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  literature  and  rates. 

I  own  Cattle    I  own  Stallions 

I  own  Horses 

I  own.  Mules 

Value,  $. . 


own  Jacks 

own  Sheep 


Name. 


. K.  P.  D. 


Postofflce   State. 
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